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MOLTKE,  Helucuth  Cabl  Bernhard,  Count  von,  was  bom,  October  26, 1800,  at 
Parchim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Sohwerin.  Having  entered  the 
Danish  Service  as  a  cadet  at  an  early  age,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  discharge  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age,  and  at  once  enterea  the  Prussian  army  (1822),  being  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  staff  in  which  he  remained  until  1885,  when  the  Sultan  Mahmud  asked  the 
temporary  assistance  of  Prussian  officers  in  thereor'ganization  of  the  Turkish  Army,  and 
Moltks  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  this  service.  By  the  Sultan's  request 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Turkey  till  1889,  when,  on  Xlahmud's  death,  he  returned 
to  the  Prussiau  staff.  In  this  Interval  he  had  advised  and  directed  the  improvement  of 
the  Turkish  fortresses  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  this  had  been  done 
was  very  significantly  acknowledged  by  the  Russians  during  the  Crimean  War  in  1854. 
On  his  return  home  ne  published  in  1811  a  memoir  on  the  condition  of  Turkey,  which 
Is  still  an  authority.  For  some  time  after  this,  his  life  presents  no  striking  incidents, 
since  the  long  peace  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the  first  !N'apoleon  continued  un- 
broken, and  though  all  the  great  Powers  kept  up  their  immense  standing  armies,  there 
was  little  for  the  ambitious  staff  officer  to  do  but  to  perfect  the  adminii>tration  of  the 
peace  establishment  and  train  himself  in  the  theory  of  his  art.  At  forty-two,  Moltke 
was  ouly  major  in  the  staff,  though  noted  as  an  officer  who  was  reported  to  have  mas- 
tered and  well  digested  everything  that  had  been  written  on  the  art  of  war,  ancient  or 
modem.  He  had  practical  familiarity  and  easy  use  of  seven  languages,  and  was  a 
clear-headed  and  indefatigable  student  who  had  the  genius  of  system,  and  the  rare 
faculty  of  enforcing  his  own  ideas  of  order  and  accuracy  without  losing  the  character  of 
amiability  and  comradeship.  His  talents  were  recognized,  and  for  the  thirteen  years  pre- 
ceding 1859  he  was  for  the  most  part  the  militaiT  Mjutant  of  one  of  the  royalpriuces, 
or  chief  of  staff  of  a  corps.  At  the  last-named  date  be  was  made  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenan^General,  and  then,  as  he  was  entering  his  sixtieth 

Sear,  an  age  at  wliich  the  majority  of  men  have  finished  the  Important  portion  of  their 
fe's  work,  his  great  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun. 
The  thorough  reorganization  and  perfection  of  the  Prussian  army  as  a  great  military 
engine  was  the  task  on  which  Moltke  brought  to  bear  all  the  powers  of  his  wonderfully 
comprehensive  intellect.  Since  1850,  when  the  so-called  "Olmtttz  incident"  showed 
the  weakness  of  the  Prussian  military  preparation,  this  work  was  pressed  steadily  for- 
ward. A  succession  of  energetic  and  able  war-ministers,  among  whom  the  last  and  • 
greatest  was  von  Boon,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  organization  to  a  high  pitch  of  accu- 
racy and  harmony,  and  Moltke's  pre-eminence  consists  in  his  being  the  man  to  direct  and 
handle  the  great  army  in  actual  war,  with  a  systematic  skill  in  strategy  and  a  strength 
of  grasp  in  the  multitudinous  details,  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  splendid  organiza- 
tion itself.  King  William  doubtless  spoke  from  his  own  complete  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  when  in  the  banquet  after  the  surrender  at  Sedan,  he  toasted  Gen.  von  Boon  as  the 
minister  who  had  whetted  the  sword  of  Germany,  and  Gen.  von  Moltke  as  the  arm  that 
bad  wielded  it. 

Moltke's  method  of  wielding  it,  however,  was  only  possible  by  reason  of  his  having 
prepared  the  way  for  it  by  a  long  course  of  education  and  discipline  of  the  officers  who 
were  to  cairv  out  any  plan  of  campaign.  He  was  himself  a  lucid  and  attractive  lecturer, 
and  succeeded  in  inspiring  tlie  staff  schools  with  an  enthusiastic  Interest  in  their  work. 
He  systematized  the  knowledge  efficient  officers  should  possess,  put  them  in  the  way  of 

Setting  at  it  in  every  department,  and  taught  them  how  to  make  it  practically  available. 
.  constant  interchange  of  line  and  staff  duties  kept  the  staff  at  ease  in  the  actual  disci- 
pline, drill,  and  handling  of  troops,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  budness  of  each 
corps  and  division.  Special  talents  were  marked  and  recognized  wherever  they  appeared. 
He  made  a  study  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  common  discrepancy  between  the 
Bominal  and  actual  numbers  in  an  army.    The  detailing  of  men  from  tJie  ranks  fcr 
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native  Christians,  liviDg  chieflv  at  Labaha  and  Fort  Bamereld.  There  are  besides 
some  Europeans,  Chinese,  and  Arabs.  The  native  sultan  has  his  residence  at  Amasang. 
The  Obi  group  also  belongs  to  the  residency  of  Temate.  It  comprises  Great  Obi,  and  a 
group  of  ten  smaller  islands.  They  are  all  well  wooded  and  abound  in  nutmeg  trees, 
but  the  climate  Is  unhealthful,  and  the  islands  are  chiefly  peopled  by  fishermen,  and  are 
the  resort  of  pirates. 

The  residency  of  Amlx>yna  comprises  the  Southern  Moluccas,  the  Banda  group, 
Ceram,  Buru,  the  Arra,  the  Key,  the  Tenimber  and  other  islands,  with  a  total  ix>puia- 
tlon  of  108,200,  in  1890,  of  whom  only  a  small  portion  were  Europeans.  The  resident 
has  his  seat  at  Aml>oyna,  the  capital,  and  there  are  19  Dutch  stations  in  the  residency, 
including  a  military  post  on  the  island  of  Ceram.  The  island  of  Amboyna  (q.  v. )  is  the 
largest  in  the  residency.  It  is  mountainous,  well  watered  and  fertile.  The  cultivation 
of  the  clove-tree  is  the  most  Important  industry.  The  Banda  group  lies  between  S°  60" 
and  4°  40'  s.  lat.,  and  is  divided  by  the  meridian  130°.  It  includes,  besides  the  two  chief 
islands,  Great  Banda  and  Neira,  the  smaller  islands  of  Ay,  Rhun,  Rozlngain,  Flsang  and 
others.  The  principal  island  of  the  group  is  Neira,  lying  s.e.  from  Amboyna  and 
separated  by  narrow  straits  from  the  volcanic  Island  of  Gunong-Api  on  the  w.,  and 
Great  Banda  on  the  e.  Its  chief  town  Is  Keira  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island.  The  Banda 
islands  have  a  rich  soli  and  derive  considerable  wealth  from  the  cultivation  of  the  nut- 
meg trees.  Pineapples,  the  vine,  bananas,  cocoanuts  and  other  fruit  trees  thrive  and 
are  abundant.  There  are  wild  cows,  hoes,  and  deer,  and  in  the  surrounding  waters  an 
abundance  of  sea-carp  and  mackerel,  which  last  are  dried,  and  form,  with  sago,  the  food 
of  the  natives. 

In  1512  the  Portuguese  discovered  the  Moluccas,  and  in  1621  Antonio  de  Brito  appeared 
to  take  possession  of  them  In  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal;  but  after  a  long  period 
of  violence,  intrigue,  and  perfidy,  the  Portuguese  were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch  and 
natives  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  change  was  of  no  advantage  to  the 
natives,  for  the  Dutch,  having  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  buying  all  the  cloves  at  a 
nominal  value,  a  series  of  wars  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Spice 
islands.  The  Dutch  confined  the  cultivation  of  the  clove-tree  to  Amboyna  and  the 
neight>orIng  Islands,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg-tree  to  the  Banda  group,  and 
allowed  these  trees  in  the  other  islands  of  the  group  to  perish.  Kew  sultans  of  Temate 
and  Tidore  have  been  appointed,  with  less  power  than  their  predecessors;  and  the  wars 
with  the  Alfoers  of  Ceram,  in  1850  and  1800,  have  brought  them  more  fully  under  Dutch 
rule.  The  cultivation  of  the  clove-tree  was  made  free  in  1863.  See  J.  J.  de  Hollander, 
Handleiding  bij  de  Beoefenmg  der  Land-en  t^olkenkutide  von  Ned.  Oosi.  Indig  (Breda,  18T7  and 
1832);  Bastian,  Indmetien  (1884);  Bokemeyer,  Tlu  Moluccas,  etc,  (1888),  and  Martin, 
Travels  in  tks  Moluccas,  etc  (1884). 

MOLT,  a  fabulous  plant,  said  to  be  a  panacen  for  all  diseases,  given  by  Hermes  to 
Odysseus  as  a  protection  against  the  magical  charms  of  Circe.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  of  garhc.  There  is  a  kind  of  garlic  still  called  "sorcerer's  garlic,"  probably 
a  reminiscence  of  the  Circe  legend. 

MOLTBOXinnC  (sym.  Mo;  equiv.  48— new  system,  96;  sp.  grav.  8.62)  is  a  rare  metal, 
which,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  of  a  silvery  white  color,  has  a  strongly  metallic  luster,  is 
brittle,  and  very  diiflcult  of  fusion.  It  never  occurs  native,  and  its  principal  ore  is  the 
bisulphide,  which  much  resembles  graphite.  It  is  also  occasionally  found  oxidized,  in 
molybdate  of  lead.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  by  roasting  the  bisulphide  in  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air,  when  the  sulphur  goes  oft  oxidized  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  molybdenum 
is  also  oxidized  into  molybdic  acid  (MoOi),  and  remains  in  the  resseL  By  the  action  of 
charcoal,  the  reduced  metal  is  then  obtained  from  the  acid. 

Molybdenum  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen — the  protoxide,  MoO,  the  btnoxide, 
MoOi,  the  sesquioxide,  MoiOi,  and  the  trioxide,  also  called  molybdic  acid,  MoOa.  The 
triuxide  alone  Las  any  practical  value.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  unites  with  bases  to  lorm  well-marked  salts, 
the  molybdates,  which  are  eitlier  colorless  or  yellow.  A  solution  of  molybdate  of 
ammooia  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  for  phosphoric  acid. 

Molybdenum  forms  various  compounds  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc.,  none  of  which 
are  of  any  practical  importance,  except  the  native  bisulphide. 

■OLVHJSUX,  WiLUAM,  Ui.D.,  1666-98 ;  b.  Ireland;  educated  at  Triiiity college,  Dub- 
lin, and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  middle  temple,  London.  He  had  been  instructed  in 
mathematics  by  his  father,  Samuel  Molyneuz,  who  had  written  a  work  on  gunnery,  and 
he  soon  turned  his  attention  from  law  to  mathematics  and  optics.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Dublin  Philosophical  Society.  Two  years  later 
be  was  made  a  member  of  the  London  Royal  Society,  and  was  sent  by  the  English  goT> 
emment  to  examine  the  fortifications  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1688  he  was  fo.-ced  to  leave 
Ireland  on  account  of  the  political  troubles  there,  but  he  came  back  titer  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  In  1693  he  represented  the  Dublin  university  in  the  Irish  parliament.  His  main 
worls,  the  first  in  English  upon  the  subject,  is  a  treatise  on  optics,  called  Dioptriea.  This 
book  was  revised  by  Haliey,  who  included  in  the  appendix  his  theorem  for  finding  the 
foci  of  optic  glasses.  He  also  published  a  Translation  of  t?ie  Six  Metaphysical  Diuertationt 
iff  IhtoarUt,  and  numerous  papers  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.    One  oi  hia 
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non-8cientlflc  works  contains  some  Interesting  reminiscences  of  the  war  In  Ireland— his 
Jiaamai  of  the  Three  Months'  Campaign  of  his  Majesty  in  Ireland  (1690), 

M0MBA88A,  or  Mohbaz,  a  seaport  t.  of  east  Africa,  seat  of  administration  of  British 
east  Africa,  on  a  smali  coralline  island  o£F  the  coast,  in  the  middle  of  an  estnary  formed 
by  two  small  rivers,  in  iat.  4° 3'  s.,  and  long.  89°  43'  e.,  about  150  m.  n.  of  Zanzibar  island. 
The  shores  of  the  island  are  rocky  and  abrupt;  and,  although  the  channel  may  be  forded 
at  low  water,  the  attempt  is  attended  with  danger.  The  town  has  the  nsual  Arab  char- 
acteristics of  ruin,  neglect,  and  fllth  in  a  strildng  degree.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is 
an  extensive  fort,  built  on  a  rock,  cut  perpendicularly,  in  1596,  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
restored  by  them  in  1635,  as  an  Inscription  over  the  principal  gateway  indicates.  There 
are  also  the  offices  and  workshops  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  and  a  new  Euro- 
pean hospital.  The  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  sunk  in  abject  poverty, 
mostly  live  in  wretched  hovels,  scattered  among  what  remains  of  the  once  magnificent 
buildings.  The  town  and  island  of  Mombassa,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  district,  is 
Inhabited  by  the  Wanika  tribe.  The  barlK>r  is  still  good,  has  an  iron  pier  and  a  stone 
wharf.  Mombassa  was  visited  by  Vasco  da  Oama  in  1497,  when  he  found  it  to  be  a 
large  and  very  prosperous  town.  It  was  held  by  the  Portuguese  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  period  from  1529  to  1698,  when  it  appears  to  have  t)ecome  independent.  The 
English  held  it  from  1824  to  1826,  when  they  resigned  it.  It  was  ceded  forever,  in  1891, 
to  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company.  Burton  says  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Mombassa  "  are  justly  taxed  with  pride,  bigotry,  evil-speaking,  insolence,  turbulence, 
and  treachery  by  other  Arabs."    Fop.  estimated  lfi,000  to  20,000. 

HOMEST,  of  any  physical  agency,  is  its  importance  with  reference  to  some  special 
application.  Thus,  the  moment  of  a  force  applied  (perpendicularly)  to  a  lever,  is  the 
importance  of  tlie  force  as  regards  turning  the  lever  about  its  fulcrum.  It  is,  as  we 
know  (see  Levkb),  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  force  by  the  distance  of  its  pK)intof 
application  from  the  niicrum.  The  moment  of  a  force  about  any  axis  (to  which  its 
duection  is  perpendicular)  is  the  product  of  the  force  by  its  least  distance  from  the  axis; 
and  a  similar  definition  is  laid  down  for  moment  of  velocity  and  moment  of  momentum. 
It  is  easy  to  see  (see  Momsntum)  that  in  any  system  of  mutually  acting  bodies  the 
moment  of  momentum  alx>ut  any  axis  remains  constant,  since  the  equal  mutual  forces 
measure  the  momentum  transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  and  the  moments  of  these 
forces  are  in  pairs  equal  and  opposite.  A  particular  case  of  this  is  Kepler's  law,  that 
each  planet  desicribeB  equal  areas  in  equal  times  al)out  the  sun. 

Moment  of  Inertia. — In  the  rotation  of  l)odie3  round  an  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  is 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  particle  of  the  body  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from 
the  axis;  or  if  M  be  the  body,  mi,  t/ii,  m,,  etc.,  the  particles  composing  it,  and  n, 
f«,  f;  etc.,  their  correspouding  distances  from  the  axis,  then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  M 
sTOiri'-j-wiir,'  +  m»r,'-l-,  etc. ;  and  if  a  quantity,  k,  be  found  such  that  MA?  =  m,ri'+ 
mtrt'+mtrt*+,  etc.,  then  *  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration.  See  Cknteb  op  Gyration. 

■OXEK'TmC,  or  Quantitt  of  Motion,  is  defined  by  Newton  as  proportional  to  the 
mass  moving,  aud  its  velocity,  conjointly.  If  we  assume  unit  of  momentum  to  be  that 
bf  unit  of  mass  moving  with  unit  of  velocity,  we  simli  evidently  have,  for  the  momentum 
of  a  mass  M,  moving  with  velocity  V,  the  expression  MY.  And  such  is  the  unit  gener- 
ally adopted. 

It  is  shown  by  experiment  that,  when  force  produces  motion  in  any  body,  the 
momentum  produced  in  one  second  is  proportional  to  the  force — and,  in  fact,  force  i» 
measured  by  the  momentum  it  it  eapaMe  of  producing  in  unit  of  time.  Thus,  tlie  same  force, 
if  acting  for  one  second  on  each  of  a  number  of  Imdies,  produces  in  them  velocities  which 
are  inversely  as  their  masses.  Also  when,  as  in  the  case  of  falling  bodies,  the  velocities 
produced  in  one  second  are  the  same  in  all,  we  conclude  that  tlie  forces  are  proportional 
to  the  masses;  and,  in  fact,  tliis  is  the  physical  proof  that  the  weight  of  a  body  is  pro- 
portional to  its  mass.  Again,  if  diSerent  forces  act,  each  for  a  second,  on  the  same  mass, 
the  velocities  produced  are  proportional  to  the  forces.  All  these  are  but  different  modes 
of  statement  of  the  experimental  fact  that  force  is  proportional  to  the  momentum  it  pro- 
duces in  unit  of  time ;  which  forms  a  part  of  Newton's  second  law  of  motion. 

When  two  masses  act  on  each  other,  Newton's  tliird  law  of  motion  (see  Motion,  Laws 
of)  shows  that  the  forces  they  mutually  exert  are  equal  and  opposite.  The  momenta 
produced  by  these  must  therefore  he  equal  and  opposite.  Thus,  in  attraction  or  impact 
of  two  masses,  no  momentum  is  lost;  since  what  is  lost  by  one  is  gained  by  the  other. 

The  momentum  of  a  system  of  bodies  can  be  resolved  (as  velocity  is  resolved)  Into 
components  in  any  assigned  directions,  and  the  mutual  forces  of  the  system  may  be  thus 
likewise  resolved.  Appijing  the  previous  result,  we  see  at  once  that  in  any  system  of 
mutualljr  acting  bodies  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  solar  system),  no  momentum  is,  on  the 
whole,  either  gained  or  lost  in  any  particular  direction;  it  is  merely  transferred  from  one 
part  of  the  system  to  another. 

This  fact,  called  the  conservation  of  momentum,  has  caused  great  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  pseudo-physicists,  who  constantly  confound  it  with  conservation  of  work  or 
energy,  a  totally  (uflerent  thing. 

The  momentum  produced  by  a  force  in  any  period  of  time  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  the  force  and  the  time  during  vhieh  it  hat  acted — the  energy  or  work  done  by  a  force 
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Is  measnied  by  the  product  of  the  force  and  the  tpoM  ihivugh  wMeh  it  ha*  oeML 
Momentum  is  proportional  to  the  simple  velocity  of  a  body,  and  can  never,  by  any  hnoum 
proeett,  be  trantformed  into  anything  elte.  Energy,  when  depending  on  velocity  (see 
FoncE— Conservation  cf),  is  proportional  to  the  tguare  of  the  velocity,  and  is  m  the 
natural  world  eonttantlp  being  tranrformedfrom  Ha  aettial  or  kinetie  form  to  it»  potential 
form,  and  back  again,  or  to  tome  other  kinette  form,  tueh  at  heat,  and  finally  must  beeomt 
haat.    Momentum,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  altered,  either  in  lund  or  in  amount. 

In  knocking  doun  a  wall,  or  in  staving  in  the  whole  side  of  a  ship,  the  battering-ram 
of  the  andents  (when  constructed  of  sufficient  mass,  and  worked  bv  the  proper  number 
of  men  or  animals)  was  probably  nearly  as  effective  aa  the  best  modem  artillery.  But  in 
making  a  breach  in  a  wall,  or  in  punching  a  hole  in  the  armor  of  an  iron-clad,  mere  mas- 
sive shot  with  low  velocities  (such  as  those  of  the  Dahlgren  guns),  are  comparatively 
ineffective,  however  great  their  momentum;  while  an  Armstrong  or  Whitworth  project- 
ile, with  a  fraction  of  the  momentum,  but  with  greater  velocity,  and,  for  its  size,  much 
greater  Idnetic  energy,  effects  the  object  with  ease. 

In  many  every-day  phenomena,  we  see  most  distinctly  the  difference  between  these 
two  affections  of  matter.  Thus,  a  blow  delivered  from  the  shoulder  by  a  heavy  pugilist, 
even  if  it  be  sluggishly  given,  generally  floors  its  man,  without  doing  much  other  injury; 
but  a  sharp  stroke  actministered  by  a  light  weight,  while  hardly  disturbing  the  adver- 
sary's equilibrium,  inflicts  serious  punishment. 

■SlIIEBS,  French  for  maskers  or  comedians,  is  the  name  given  in  derision  to  a  sect ' 
of  evangelical  Protestants  of  Switzerland  and  adjacent  parts  of  Ocrnmny  and  France, 
who  exhibited  an  uncommon  degree  of  fervor  in  their  religious  services.  They  charged 
the  national  church  with  apostacy  from  the  reformed  faith  especially  by  denying  the 
divinity  of  Christ  This  subjected  them  to  opposition  and  restraint,  so  that  ultimately, 
despairing  of  making  progress,  they  went  back  to  the  church.  The  most  distinguished 
man  among  them  was  the  Rev.  Ceesar  H.  A.  Malan,  D.D.,  who  having  been  brought  up 
among  Bocinians  continued  to  hold  Socinian  doctrines  after  his  ordination  as  a  minister 
in  1810,  until  in  1817,  by  means  of  friendly  intercourse  and  discussion  with  Robert  Hal- 
dane  of  Scotland  and  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  of  Kew  York,  at  that  time  sojourning  at 
Geneva,  he  embraced  evangelical  doctrine,  and  was,  1820-1863,  pastor  of  an  indepen- 
dent congregation  of  Mdmiers.  j 

MOKKSEH,  Theodob,  a  distinguished  writer  on  the  history  and  polity  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  b.  in  1817  at  Oarding,  in  Sleswioli,  where  his  father  was  a  pastor  in  the 
Lutheran  church.  Mommsen  studied  first  at  Altona,  and  subsequently  at  the  universitr 
of  Kiel,  where  he  graduated  in  arts  in  1843.  Having  obtained  some  assistance  from  th^ 
academy  of  Berlin  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  prolonged  course  of  truvals,  Mommsen 
spent  three  years  in  investigating  Roman  inscnptions  in  France  and  Italy,  and  from 
tune  to  time  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  annals  of  the  archeeological 
institute  of  Rome  and  the  Herculanean  academy  of  Naples.  The  political  disturbances 
of  1848  diverted  Mommsen  from  his  favorite  pursuits;  and  for  a  time  he  devoted  him- 
self to  politics,  taking  upon  himself  the  editorship  of  the  leading  Sleswick-Holstein  paper, 
for  which  he  wrote  the  leading  articles  in  the  summer  of  1848.  Mommsen  was  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Lcipsic,  but  was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  political  opinions ;  was 
made  titular  professor  of  law  at  Zurich  in  1852,  and  at  Breslau  in  1854  ;  took  the  chaii 
of  Koman  law  at  Berlin,  1858,  and  was  permanent  secretary  of  the  Berlin  academy  of 
sciences  in  1874-95.  His  attention  has  long  been  devoted  to  those  branches  of  arche»- 
ology  and  ancient  history  with  which  his  name  is  now  so  honorably  associated.  Among 
his  works  are:  Die  Unteritalixhen  DialekU  (Leip.  1850);  Corpus  Inscriptimum  Neapolita- 
narum  (Leip.  1851) ;  his  monographs  on  The  Chronography  of  the  Year  35f,  and  Itotnan 
Coins  (Leip.  1850) ;  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  De  Preliis  Serum  Fenalium  a.  SOI  (Leip.  1861) ; 
Inscriptiones  Begni  Neapolit.-Latinoe  (1852);  Die  Beehtsfrage  zwiscJien  Ccesar  und  d.  Senat 
(1857);  his  great  work  on  Roman  history,  BSm.  Oesehiehte  (fifth  edition,  1868-70;  ably 
translated  into  English  by  W.  P.  Dickson);  Btmisehe  Porichungen,  articles  on  specL'.l 
points  of  Roman  antiquities  (Ist  vol.,  Berlin,  1864);  Stmisehes  Staaisrecht  ^Ist  vol.,  Leip., 
1871);  Die  ErzShlunq  mn  Caius  Martius  Cariolanus;  and  his  Digestn  Justiniani  Augusti 
(Berlin,  1868-70).    His  valuable  library  was  partially  destroyed  in  1880. 

KOKOB'DICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  erumrbitaeetB,  having  lateral 
tendrils,  and  the  fruit  splitting  when  ripe.  Moniordica  baisamina,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  of  the  east,  produces  a  curious,  oblong,  much-wartcd  fruit,  called  the 
Balsah  Apple,  which,  when  green,  is  infused  in  oil,  to  form  a  vulnerary  much 
esteemed  in  Syria  and  some  other  countries.  The  ripe  fruit  is  a  dangerous  poison.  The 
plant  is  used  to  form  arbors. — The  large,  red,  thorny  fruit  of  m<nnordiea  mixta,  called 
got-kakra  in  India,  is  there  used  for  food. — Momordica  eehinata  is  called  the  gooseberry 
gourd,  because  its  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  bristles,  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
large  gooseberry.  The  unripe  fruit  is  used  for  pickling,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in 
Covent  Garden  market 

XOKOT,  or  MoTKOT,  the  common  name  for  the  different  species  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  genus  prionites  of  Illiger.  Some  have  placed  the  momot  as  a  genus,  and  it  has 
also  been  proposed  as  a  family.    Its  place  is,  however,  rather  uncertain.    It  has  been 
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asdgDed  to  the  coradada.  The  genns  prionites  has  the  following  characteristics.  Both 
mandibles  slightly  curved  and  compressed;  the  margins  with  strong  denticulations; 
tongue  long  and  slender,  with  the  sides  ciliated;  wings  short  and  rounded;  tail  long 
anapuinteo.  Dr.  O.  R  Qray  makes  tlie  momotinte,  a  sub-family  of  the  todida,  consist 
of  the  genus  erypUeut  (prionites  of  Swainson),  and  the  genus  momotut  (prionites  of  lUi- 
ger,  momota  of  Shaw,  and  rhamphastos  of  Linnceus). 

KOKOTOVBO,  a  volcano  of  the  Marabios  range,  near  lake  Managua,  25  m.  n.e.  of 
Leon  in  Nicaragua.  Its  height  is  5750  ft,  of  which  more  than  one-third  is  composed  of 
the  ashes  and  cmders  ejected  in  past  ages.  It  is  still  active,  but  has  had  no  serious 
eruptions  for  many  years.  Among  other  traditions  connected  with  it  is  one,  embodied 
in  victor  Hugo's  La  Legends  det  Nicies,  which  tells  of  an  attempt  by  Spanish  priests  to 
ascend  and  plant  the  cross  on  its  summit;  they  were  never  heard  of  aflerwards;  and 
the  ascent  remains  to  this  day  unaccomplished. 

KOXPOX',  a  t  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the  Magdnlena,  110  m.  s.e.  of 
Cartagena.  Here  the  Magdalena,  during  its  periodical  floods,  rises  12  or  16  ft.  above  its 
usual  level;  and  the  quay  and  custom-house  of  Mompox  are  built  unusually  high,  ia 
order  to  provide  against  this  emergency.  All  the  foreign  goods  destined  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena  pass  through  this  town.  Pop.  estimated  at 
10,000. 

XOICTTB,  in  fabulous  history,  the  god  of  railleir,  or  the  jester,  who  ridiculed  both 
gods  and  men.    He  is  the  personification  of  mockug  censure.    Being  requested  by 
Vulcan,  Neptune,  and  Minerva,  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  their  works,  he  blamed  them 
all:  Neptune,  for  not  making  bia  bull  with  horns  before  his  eyes,  in  order  to  give  u  surer  < 
blow;  Minerva,  for  building  a  house  which  could  not  be  moved  in  case  of  baa  neigh t)ors; 
Vulcan,  for  making  a  man  without  a  window  in  his  breast,  that  his  secret  thoughts ' 
might  be  seen.    Venus  alone  was  blameless.    For  his  free  censures  of  the  gods  he  was  - 
expelled  from  heaven.    He  is  generally  represented  as  raising  a  mask  from  his  face,  and 
holding  a  small  figure  in  his  hand.    He  is  according  to  Hes!^  the  progeny  of  Night. 

XOVAOHISIC  (Gr.  monae?io»,  a  monk,  from  mono*,  alone)  may  in  general  be  described 
as  a  state  of  religious  retirement  more  or  less  complete,  accompanied  by  contemplation, 
and  by  various  devotional,  ascetical,  and  penitential  practices.  It  is,  in  truth,  asceticism 
(q.v.),  with  the  element  of  religious  solitude  superadded.  The  institution  of  monachism 
has,  under  different  forms,  entered  into  several  religious  systemB,  ancient  and  modem. 
That  it  was  known  among  the  Jews  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  appears  from  the 
example  of  the  prophet  Eiias,  and  from  that  of  the  Essenians;  and  it  is  probable  that 
religious  seclusion  formed  part  of  the  practice  of  the  Nazarites  (q.v.),  at  least  in  the  later 
periods  of  Jewish  historv.  In  the  Brahmanical  religion,  it  has  had  a  prominent  place; 
and  even  to  the  present  day,  the  lamaseriei  of  Thibet  may  be  said  to  rival  in  number  and 
extent  the  monasteries  of  Italy  or  Spain.  The  Christian  advocates  of  monachism  find 
in  the  gospel  exhortations  to  voluntary  poverty  (Matt.  xlx.  21)  and  to  celibacy  (1  Cor.  vii. 
87),  at  once  the  justification  and  tlie  origin  of  the  primitive  institution.  Its  first  form 
appears  in  the  practice  of  asceticism,  of  which  we  find  frequent  mention  in  the  early 
part  of  the  2d  century.  The  primitive  ascetics,  however,  lived  among  the  brethren,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  following  century  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  monachism  begins 
to  appear.  The  earliest  form  of  Christian  monachism  is  also  the  most  complete — that 
already  described  under  the  head  Anchorites  (q.v.);  and  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
in  part  originated  in  the  persecutions,  from  which  Christians  were  forced  to  retire  into 
deserts  and  solitary  places.  The  anchorites  maintained  from  choice,  after  the  cessation 
of  the  persecutions,  the  seclusion  to  which  they  had  originally  resorted  as  an  expedient 
of  secTirity;  and  a  later  development  of  the  same  principle  is  found  in  the  still  more 
remarkable  psychological  phenomenon  of  the  celebrated  Pillar-saints  (q.v.).  After  a 
time,  however,  the  necessities  of  the  religious  life  itself — as  the  attendance  at  public 
worship,  the  participation  of  the  sacraments,  the  desire  for  mutual  instruction  and 
edification — led  to  modifications  of  the  degree  and  of  the  nature  of  the  solitude.  First 
came  the  simplest  form  of  common  life,  wnich  sought  to  combine  the  personal  seclusion 
of  individuals  with  the  common  exercise  of  all  the  public  duties;  an  aggregation  of 
separate  cells  into  the  same  district,  called  by  the  name  Laura,  with  a  common  church, 
in  which  all  assembled  for  prayer  and  public  worcMp.  From  the  union  of  the  common 
life  with  personal  solitude  is  derived  the  name  eenobUe  (Gr.  leoinoi  bio»,  common  life),  by 
which  this  class  of  monks  is  distinguished  from  the  strict  solitaries,  as  the  anchorites  or 
eremites,  and  in  which  is  involved,  in  addition  to  the  obligations  of  poverty  and  chastitT, 
which  were  vowed  by  the  anchorites,  a  third  obligation  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  which. 
In  coniunctlon  with  the  two  former,  has  ever  since  been  held  to  constitute  the  essence  of 
the  reUgions  or  monastic  life.  The  first  origin  of  the  strictly  cenobitical  or  monastic 
Hfe  lias  Deen  detailed  under  the  name  of  Saint  Antony  (q.v.),  who  may  be  regarded  as 
its  founder  in  the  east,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  disciples  So  rapid  was  its  progress, 
that  his  first  disciple,  Pachomius  (q.v.),  lived  to  find  himself  the  superior  of  7,000.  In 
the  single  district  of  Nitria,  there  were  no  fewer  than  SO  monasteries  (Sozomen,  BeeU». 
Bi*tory,  vi.  SI),  and  before  long,  the  civil  authorities  judged  it  expedient  to  place  restrio- 
tions  on  their  excessive  multiplication.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that,  in  the  east,  whera 
aeoetidsm  has  always  been  held  in  hij^  eetimation,  the  example  of  Christian  monasticism 
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liad  a  powerful  influence  fn  forwjiniiDg  the  progress  of  Christianity;  altuough  it  Is  also 
certain  that  the  admiration  wtiich  it  excited  occasionally  led  to  its  natural  consequence 
among  the  memtiers,  hy  eliciting  a  spirit  of  pride  and  ostentation,  and  by  provoicing, 
sometimes  to  fanatical  excesses  of  austerity,  sometimes  to  hyi>ocritical  simulations  of 
rigor.  The  abuses  which  arose,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  monachism,  are  deplored  by 
the  very  Fathers  who  are  most  eloquent  in  their  praises  of  the  institution  itself.  These 
abuses  prevailed  chiefly  in  a  class  of  monks  called  Sarabaita,  who  lived  in  small  com- 
munities of  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  led  a  wandering  and  irregular  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  most  extraordinary  picture  is  drawn  by  Theodoret,  in  his  BeUgiou$ 
Sittoriet,  of  the  rigor  and  mortification  practiced  in  some  of  the  greater  monasteries. 
The  monks  were  commonly  zealots  in  religion;  and  much  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
religious  controversies  of  the  east  was  due  to  that  unrestrained  zeal;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  opinions  which  led  to  these  controversies  originated  for  the  most  part 
among  the  theologians  of  the  cloisters.  Most  famous  among  these  were  an  order 
called  Ac<Bmetm  (Gr.  sleepless),  from  their  maintaining  the  public  services  of  the  church 
day  and  night  without  mterruption.     See  Monofhysitbs,  Monothklisic,  Nestoriahb, 

IllAOB-WOBSHir. 

It  was  in  the  cenobitic  rather  than  the  eremetic  form  that  monachism  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  west,  at  Rome  and  in  northern  Italy  by  Athanasius,  in  Africa  b)r  St 
Augustine,  and  afterwards  in  Gaul  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Here  also  the  institute 
spread  rapidly  under  the  same  general  forms  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  eastern  church; 
but  considerable  relaxations  were  gradually  introduced,  and  it  was  not  until  the  thorough 
reformation,  and,  as  it  may  be  called,  religious  revival  effected  by  the  celebrated  St. 
Benedict  (q.v.),  in  the  begmning  of  the  6th  c,  that  western  monachism  assumed  its 
peculiar  and  permanent  form.  In  some  of  the  more  isolated  churches,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  Britain,  it  would  seem  that  the  reformations  of  St.  Benedict  were  not  introduced 
until  a  late  period  ;  and  in  that  church  as  well  as  in  the  church  of  Ireland,  they  were  a 
subject  of  considerable  controversy.  One  of  the  most  important  modifications  of  mona- 
chism in  tho  west,  regarded  the  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  monks  were  to  l>e 
engaged  during  the  times  not  directly  devoted  to  prayer,  meditation,  or  other  spiritual 
exercises.  In  the  east,  manual  labor  formed  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  e.  ';emal  occupation 
prescribed  to  the  monks;  it  being  held  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  for  each 
mdividual  the  main  business  of  life  was  the  sanctiflcation  of  his  own  soul.  In  the  west, 
besides  the  labor  of  the  hands,  mental  occupation  was  also  prescribed,  not,  it  Is  true  for 
all,  but  for  those  for  whom  it  was  especially  calculated.  From  an  early  period,  there- 
fore, the  monasteries  of  the  west,  and  particularly  those  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  colonies, 
founded  by  Irish  monks,  as  lona  and  Lindisfame,  became  schools  of  learning,  and  train- 
ing-houses for  the  clerzy.  At  a  later  period,  most  monasteries  possessed  a  teriptarium, 
or  writing-room,  in  which  the  monks  were  employed  in  the  transcription  of  MSS. ; 
and  although  a  great  proportion  of  the  work  so  done  was,  as  mieht  naturally  be  expected, 
iir  the  department  of  sacred  learning,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  to  the  scholars 
of  the  cloister  we  owe  the  preservation  of  most  of  those  among  the  master-pieces  of  classic 
literature  which  have  reached  our  age. 

In  the  remarkable  religious  movement  which  characteilzed  the  church  of  the  13th  c. 
(see  Fbakcis  of  Assisi,  Fbamciscans),  the  principle  of  monachism  underwent  a  further 
modification.  The  spiritual  egotism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  early  monachism,  which  in  some 
sense  limited  the  work  of  the  cloister  to  the  sanctification  of  the  individual,  gave  place 
to  the  more  comprehensive  range  of  spiritual  duty,  which,  in  the  institute  of  the  various 
bodies  of  friars  (q.v.)  which  that  age  produced,  made  the  spiritual  and  even  the  tem- 
poral necessities  of  one's  neighbor  equally  with,  if  not  more  than,  one's  own,  the  object 
of  the  work  of  the  cloister.  The  progress  of  these  various  bodies,  both  in  the  12th  c. 
and  since  that  age,  is  detailed  under  their  several  titles.  It  only  remains  to  detail  the 
later  history  of  monachism,  properly  so  called.  The  monastic  institutes  of  the  west  are 
almost  all  offshoots  or  modifications  of  the  Benedictines  (q.v.);  of  these,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Grandmoutines,  (Jlugniacs,  Premonstraten- 
sians,  and  above  all  Maurists,  or  Benedictines  (q.v.)  of  St.  Maur.  In  more  modem 
times,  other  institutes  have  been  founded  for  the  service  of  the  sick,  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  and  other  similar  works  of  mercy,  which  are  also  classed  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  monks.    The  most  important  of  these  are  described  under  their  several  heads. 

The  inclosure  within  which  a  community  of  monks  reside  is  called  a  monastery  (q.v.) 
— Gr.  monotterion,  Lat.  monaiterium.  By  the  strict  law  of  the  church,  called  the  law  of 
cloister  or  inclosure,  it  is  forbidden  to  all  except  members  of  the  order  to  enter  a  monas- 
tery; and  in  almost  all  the  orders,  this  prohibition  is  rigidly  enforced  as  regards  tite 
admission  of  females  to  the  monasteries  of  men.  To  such  a  length  is  this  earned  in  the 
Greek  church,  that  in  the  celebrated  inclosure  of  Mount  Athos,  not  only  women,  but  all 
animals  of  the  female  sex  are  rigorously  excluded.  The  first  condition  of  admission  to 
a  monastic  order  is  the  approval  of  the  superior,  after  which  the  candidates  remain  for  a 
short  time  as  postulant*.  After  this  preliminary  trial,  they  enter  on  what  is  c^ed  the 
novitiate,  the  length  of  which  in  different  orders  varies  from  one  to  three  years;  and  at 
its  close,  they  are  admitted  to  the  profession,  at  which  the  solemn  vows  are  taken. 
The  age  for  profession  has  varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  orders;  the  council 
of  Trent,  however,  has  fixed  16  as  the  minimum  age.    Originally,  all  monks  were  lay. 
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men;  but  after  a  time,  the  snperiora,  and  by  denees  other  more  meritoriotu  memben^ 
vere  admitted  to  holy  orders.  The  distinction  oi  prieet-monka  and  lay-brothers  has  been 
already  explained  under  the  head  Friab:  but  In  both  alike,  where  the  order  Is  one  of 
those  solemnly  approved  by  the  church,  the  engagement  taken  at  the  final  profesnon  ia 
life-long  and  urevocable. 

The  monastic  institute,  from  the  Tery  earliest  time,  embraced  woraen  as  weL  as  meo. 
Tlie  former  were  called  in  Qreek  by  the  name  rumi*  or  nonna,  and  in  Latin  nonna  (from 
which  the  Englidi  nun),  as  also  taneUmonialit.  The  cloistered  residence  of  nuns  ia 
called  by  variotis  names,  as  NumncBT,  Comtknt,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  houses  of 
men.  The  general  chamcteristics  of  the  monastic  institute  for  fcinalcs  are  substantially 
identical  wiQi  those  of  the  male  orders;  and  as  the  principal  varieties  of  institute  an 
detailed  under  their  respective  heads,  it  is  needless  to  particularize  them  here. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  reformed  churches  in  the  IGih  c.  discarded  Jie 
practice  of  monachism,  and  suppressed  the  monastic  houses.  In  some  of  the  German 
states,  the  temporalities  of  the  suppressed  monasteries  were  retained,  and  were  granted 
St  pleasure  by  the  sovereign,  to  be  enjoyed  together  with  the  titular  dignity.  Some  ot 
the  Gkrman  churches,  however,  in  later  times,  have  revived  the  institute  both  for  men 
and  for  women,  as  has  also  been  done  in  the  Anglican  church  both  in  the  time  of  Laud 
and  in  our  own  day.  In  aU  these  Protestant  revivals  of  monachism,  however,  the  engage- 
ment is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  individual  At  the  French  revolution,  the  monustio 
establishments  of  Fiance  were  utterly  suppressed;  and  in  most  of  the  other  Catholio 
countries  of  Europe  the  example  has  been  followed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In 
England  and  Ireland  and  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  institute  has  made  rapid  progress 
-within  the  last  SO  years.  Host  of  the  orders,  however,  introduced  into  these  countries 
are  of  the  active  class.    See  illus.,  Pkiestb,  Etc.,  toL  XIL 

■O'VACO,  a  small  principality  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  about  9 
miles  d.e.  of  tl>e  city  of  Nice.  The  climate  is  fine,  so  that  oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  are 
produced  in  abundance.  Pop.  "OO,  18,804.  From  the  10th  to  the  18th  c.  Monaco  was  held 
by  the  Genoese  family  of  OrimaldL  In  1815  it  was  ceded  to  Sardinia,  wiiich,  however, 
recognized  its  independence,  but  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  town  of 
Monaco.  At  this  period  it  consisted  of  three  communes — Monaco,  Mentone,  and  Rocca- 
bruna,  with  an  area  of  63  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  about  7,000.  In  1848  Mentone  and 
Boccabruna  were  annexed  to  Sardinia,  in  spite  of  a  protest  by  his  "serene  highness," 
Carlo  Honorio,  third  prince  of  Monaco.  The  Italian  war  of  1859  placed  the  whole  terri- 
tory for  a  brief  period  under  Yictor  Emmanuel;  but  Carlo  Honorio  having  sold  Mentone 
and  Boccabruna  (Feb.  2,  1861)  to  the  French  emperor  for  4,000,000  francs,  Sardinia  was 
obliged  to  renounce  her  hold  upon  them.  The  sovereign  prince  of  Monaco  now  possesses 
notUng  but  the  city  and  a  small  patch  of  territory,  with  a  total  area  of  6  sq.m.  Besides 
the  capital  there  is  the  town  of  Monte  Carlo  (q.v.),  with  a  population  In  1890  of  8794, 
famous  for  its  gambling  ball,  and  Condamine,  with  a  population  of  6218.  The  princi- 
pality has  no  army,  but  a  guard  of  honor  consisting  of  seventy-five  members.  Monaco 
IS  governed,  under  the  prince,  by  a  governor-general  and  a  Council  of  State.  The  rev- 
enue is  mainly  derived  from  the  gaming  tables.  The  principality  exports  olive  oil, 
oranges,  citrons,  and  perfumes.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catnolic  bishop.  The  town 
Is  a  bieautiful  place  on  a  promontory,  with  8293  inhabitants. 

KO'VAI)  (Gr.  moTuu,  unity),  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  although 
employed  by  modems  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  who  used  it 
to  desigpate  the  universe,  understood  in  the  pantheistic  sense.  By  modems,  and  especialy 
by  Leibnitz  (q.v.),  from  whose  system  alone  the  name  has  derived  importance,  it  is  used 
to  describe  the  primary  elements  of  all  matter.  The  monads  are  simple  uncompoimded 
substances,  without  figure,  without  extension,  without  diviribility,  by  the  ag^gation 
of  which  all  bodies  are  formed,  and  into  which  all  compounded  things  may  ultimately 
be  resolved.  The  monads  are  created  things,  but  as  being  uncompounded,  are  inde- 
structible: and  although  subject  to  change,  the  change  is  but  extcmal  or  relative.  They 
are  of  two  classes — ^the  first  are  destitute  of  consciousness,  although  possessing  nn  internal 
activity  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  perception;  the  second  possess,  in  addition  to 
perception,  a  certain  consciousness,  which  is  called  by  the  name  "apperception"  or 
conscious-perception.  The  monads  of  this  class  are  souls,  and  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  consciousness  is  the  distinction  between  the  souls  of  the  higher  and  those  of  the 
lower  intelligences.  The  Deitv  is  the  Pbdiii  Mokao,  or  Monad  of  Mosads.  The 
theory  of  monads  enters  largely  into  the  philosophic  system  of  Leibnitz,  and  indeed 
famishes  the  key  to  much  in  that  system  which  is  otherwise  obscure. 

XOVAI).  Mnuu,  the  generic  name  of  many  kinds  of  microscopic  organisms,  very 
miniUe,  and  supposed  also  to  be  of  very  simple  organization.  They  appear,  even  under 
a  powerful  microscope,  as  mere  points,  moving  rapidly  through  the  fluid  in  which  they 
exist,  and  often  becoming  aggregated  in  clusters;  or  thcv  are  seen  to  be  gelatinous  and 
globular,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  tail  or  thong-like  filament,  by  the  vibrations  of  which  they 
move.  When  the  fluid  is  tinted  by  means  of  some  harmless  coloring  matter,  the  exist- 
ence of  several  cells  or  vesicles  is  discerned  within  ihe  minute  body.  £&enoeig,  therefore, 
dassed  them  among  polygastric  infusoria  (see  iNvnsoRiA),  and  no  naturaUst  doubted 
their  right  to  a  place,  although  one  of  the  lowest,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  llieyare  now 
onivernlly  r^;arded  as  v^etable,  and  are  ranked  among  algte.    The  organisms  formerly 
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known  as  globe  anhnalcales  (vofoM)  «re  clusten  of  monadi  produced  by  geanmstion 
ttook  one,  and  invested  with  a  common  envelope.  Monads  are  of  various  colors.  Their 
gemmation  takes  place  according  to  fixed  laws,  so  that  the  groups  assume  particular 
forms,  characteristic  of  the  different  kinds.  Thus,  in  the  "breast-plate  animalculo" 
(gotUum  peetoraU),  so  called  from  the  form  which  the  group  frequently  presents,  a  divf- 
lion  takes  plaoe  into  four,  and  the  number  in  a  group  is  always  mther  four  or  sizteen,  a 
,  group  of  sixteen  always  dividing  into  four  parte,  each  of  which  contains  four  monads. 
— The  minute  moving  points  often  seen  under  the  microscope  are  probably  often  not 
monads,  but  spores  or  germs. 

XOVAinirOOK,  Obaks,  a  mountain  in  JafFrey,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.,  which  from  a  base 
of  6  by  8  m.  rises  to  a  height  of  3,18(5  feet.  It  is  composed  of  talc,  mica,  and  slate,  can 
be  seen  from  the  State  house  at  Boston,  and  is  a  landmark  at  sea.  Thirty  lakes,  some 
containing  numerous  islands,  can  be  seen  from  its  summit. 

TtOVk'OAB,  Jo86  Tadeo,  178&-1868;  b.  Venezuela;  served  under  Bolivar  in  the  war 
of  independence,  1810-20.  After  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
government,  he  was  chosen  to  the  presidency  in  1846.  He  sent  ex-president  Pae*, 
against  whom  he  had  formerly  headed  a  revolution,  into  exile,  and  abrogated  the  consti- 
tution, making  himself  dictator.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  in  this  office  till 
1839.  He  declared  against  and  overthrew  the  government  of  gen.  Falcon  in  1868,  and 
was  again  elected  to  the  presidency,  but  died  before  taking  his  seat. 

KOVAOHAH',  an  inland  co.  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  situated  between 
Tyrone  on  the  n.,  Armagh  and  Louth  on  the  e..  Heath  and  Cavan  on  the  s.,  and  Fer- 
managh on  the  west.  Its  greatest  length  from  n.  to  s.  is  87  m. ;  its  greatest  breadth  e. 
and  w.  is  28;  the  total  area  being  503  sq.  m.,  or  819,767  acres,  of  which  121,000  are 
arable.  The  population,  which  in  1861  was  126,340,  had  fallen  in  1891  to  86,206.  The 
general  surface  is  unduUtory,  the  hills,  except  In  the  n.w.  and  e.,  being  of  small  eleva- 
tion, although  often  abrupt ;  the  highest  point  does  not  exceed  1254  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
Is  interspersed  with  lakes  of  small  extend  and,  although  the  streams  are  numerous, 
there  is  no  navigable  river  within  its  boundaries.  In  its  geological  structure,  the  level 
country  belongs  to  the  great  central  limestone  district;  the  rest  Is  of  the  same  transition 
formation  which  is  met  with  in  the  northern  tract  of  Leinster.  No  minerals  are  foimd 
in  a  remunerative  quantity;  there  Is  a  small  coal-field  in  the  southern  border,  but  it  has 
not  been  found  profitable  to  work.  The  linen  industry,  formerly  imi>ortant,  has  now 
dwindled  away.  The  soil  Is  very  varied  in  its  character,  and  for  the  most  part  is  wet  and 
imperfectiv  drained,  although  commonly  capable  of  much  improvement;  but  In  general 
'  it  is  found  suitable  for  the  production  of  cereal  crops  (with  the  exception  of  wheat, 
which  Is  little  cultivated),  and  of  flax.  Monaghan  is  supplied  with  good  roads,  and  is 
connected  by  railway  with  Dublin,  Belfiut,  and  Oalway,  and  directly  with  the  coast  at 
DundaliL  The  Ulster  canal  passes  through  the  county.  The  principal  towns  of  this 
county  are  Monaghan  (q.  v.)  Carrlckmacross,  Clones,  and  Castie-Blayney.  The  S  baronies 
are  Cremome,  I^rtreed,  Famey,  Monaghan,  and  Trough.  It  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  Monaghan,  at  the  invasion,  formed  part  of  the  grant  of  Henry  II.  to  De 
Conrcey,  and  was  partially  occupied  by  him;  but  ft  speedily  fell  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  native  chiefs  of  the  sept  MacMahon,  by  whom  (with  some  alternations  of  re-conquest) 
It  was  held  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  erected  Into  a  shire.  Even  still,  how- 
ever, the  authority  of  the  English  was  in  many  places  little  more  than  nominal,  especially 
In  the  north;  and  in  the  rising  of  1641  the  MacMahons  again  resumed  the  territorial 
sovereignty.  The  historical  antiquities  of  the  county  are  of  little  Interest  or  importance; 
there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  earthworks,  commonly  referred  to  the  ante- 
Bnglish  period. 

XOVAfiHAV,  chief  U  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  great  north 
line  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry,  distant  from  the  former  76  m.  n.n.w.  Pop.  '91,  2,938. 
Monaghan,  before  the  union,  was  a  town  of  some  importance,  having  a  charter  from 
James  I.,  and  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  It  is  still  the  center  o( 
an  active  inland  trade,  and  can  boast  some  public  buildings  of  considerable  pretensions, 
among  which  are  the  jail,  market-house,  and  court-house.  A  Roman  Catholic  college 
and  a  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  MacCarthain  also  deserve  special  notice.  Two  markets 
for  agricultural  produce  are  held  weekly,  and  there  is  also  a  monthly  fair. 

MIBKABCBIAXS,  "  believers  in  one  fountain  or  source  of  being,"  were  persons  in 
the  early  Christian  church  who  did  not  admit  a  distinction  of  penons  in  the  divine 
Being.  Believing  strictlv  in  the  unity  of  Gk>d,  Uiey  rejected  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  trinity.  Traces  of  their  opinions  appeared  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  are  alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr  as  held  both  bv  Jews  and  Christians.  He  con- 
demns the  former  for  saying  tiiat  when  Ood  communed  with  the  patriarchs  it  was  God 
the  Father  who  appeared.  He  makes  the  same  complaint  against  certain  Christians. 
From  this  it  is  manifest  that  in  Justin's  day  there  were  nomiiml  Christians,  who  spoke 
of  the  Son  as  only  an  unsubstantial  energy  of  the  Father.  This  leading  opinion  of  the 
monarchians  is  thought  to  have  been  brought  into  Christianity  chiefly  through  Aiexan- 
driaa  Jews  and  Gnostics,  or,  in  some  inBtancee,to  hare  been  derived  directly  m>m  pagan 
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phfloeophy.  From  pagan  religion  it  could  not  have  come,  anless  veiy  indirectly,  as  that 
took  little  thought  off  lie  unity  of  Ood.  But  whatever  its  origin,  it  was  embraced  by  two 
classes,  who  differed  greatlv  in  their  application  of  the  theory :  the  one,  who  may  be 
called  rationalistic,  admitted  the  divinity  of  Christ  only  as  being  at  most  a  mere  power: 
the  other,  some  of  whom  were  Patripatxian*,  identified  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and 
allowed  at  most  only  a  trinity  of  manifestation.  "  The  one,"  says  Schaff,  "prejudiced 
the  dignity  of  the  ^n,  the  other  the  dignity  of  the  Father;  yet  the  latter  was  by  far  the 
more  profound  and  Christian,  and  accordingly  met  with  the  greater  acceptance." 
1.  Those  of  the  first  class  saw  in  Christ  a  mere  man  filled  with  divine  power;  but  con- 
ceived tliis  divine  power  ns  present  in  him  not  merely  from  his  baptism,  but  from  the 
beginning,  and  admitted  Ms  supernatural  conception  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  The 
•econd  ckss,  wliom  Tertullian  called  Fairipatnani,  while  they  professed  Unitarian  opin- 
ions, strove  also  to  hold  fast  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and,  as  they  thought,  accomplished 
their  object  by  merging  bis  independent  personality  in  the  essence  of  the  Father.  Sabvl- 
Uus,  about  the  middle  of  the  od  c,  denying  both  trinity  of  essence  and  permanent 
trinity  of  manifestation,  taught  that  the  unity  of  Qod,  without  distinction  in  itself,  after 
the  creation,  unfolds  itself  in  the  course  of  the  world's  development  in  three  diflerent 
forms  and  periods  of  revelation,  and  after  the  completion  of  redemption,  returns  into 
unity.  Hie  Father  (he  said)  reveals  Ood  in  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  Old  Testament 
economy;  the  Son  reveals  God  in  the  incarnation;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  reveals  God  in 
inspiration.  He  illustrated  this  trinitv  of  relations  by  comparing  the  Father  to  the  sun, 
the  Son  to  its  enlightening  power,  ana  the  Spirit  to  its  warming  influence.  Athanasius 
pointed  out  coincidences  of  thought  in  the  stoic  philosophv  with  tlie  doctrine  of  Sabel- 
fios,  which,  however,  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  thought  out  independently  in 
his  own  mind.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  original,  ingenious,  and  profound  of 
the  monarchians.  His  system  lias  been  revived  by  Schleierniacher  in  a  very  modified 
form;  and  is  substantially  held  in  still  later  times  by  some  who,  holding  to  Christ's 
supreme  divinity,  deny  the  union  in  him  of  the  human  and  divine  natures,  and  suppose 
that  he  was  God  dwelling  in  human  flesh  and  subject  to  its  limitations  and  infirmities. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  principle  of  monarchianism  admits  various  modifications 
in  theory,  and  may  be  pressed  in  one  extreme  into  a  denial  of  any  proper  divinity  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  opposite  extreme  to  a  position  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  stand* 
ard  doctrine  wliich  has  been  upheld  in  the  church.    See  Incabratiom,  TsiKrrT. 

MOHABCHT  (Gr.  moruirehia,  from  monot,  alone,  and  areJtS,  to  govern;  literally,  the 
government  of  a  single  individual)  is  that  form  of  government  in  a  community  by  which 
one  person  exercises  the  sovereign  authority.  It  is  only  jvhen  the  king,  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  community,  possesses  the  entire  ruling  power  that  he  is,  in  the  proper  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  a  monarch.  Most  of  the  oriental  governments  past  and  present,  Russia 
at  present,  and  Spain  and  Trance  as  they  were  in  the  last  century,  are  in  this  strict  sense 
monarchies.  The  degenerate  form  of  monarchy  is  tyranny,  or  government  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  roler.  When  the  head  of  the  state,  still  possessing  the  status  and 
dignity  of  royalty,  shares  the  supreme  power  with  a  class  of  nobles,  with  a  popular  tx>dy, 
or  wiUi  both,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  government,  though  no  longer  in  strictness 
monarchical,  is  called  in  popular  language  a  mixed  or  limiteamoaarchy,  the  term  abso- 
lute monarchy  being  applied  to  a  government  properly  monarchical.  'Tlie  highest  ideal 
of  government  womd  perhaps  be  attained  by  an  absolute  monarchy,  if  there  were  any 
security  for  always  possessing  a  thoroughly  wise  and  good  monarch ;  but  this  condition 
is  obviously  unattainable,  and  a  bad  despot  has  it  in  hll  power  to  inflict  infinite  evil.  It 
therefore  becomes  desirable  that  a  governing  class,  composed,  if  possible,  of  the  wisest 
tand  most  enlightened  in  the  country,  should  ware  the  supreme  power  with  the  sovereign, 
'A  limited  monarchy  has  this  advantage  over  an  nristocratic  republic  that,  in  difficult 
crises  of  the  nation's  existence,  royalty  becomes  a  neutral  and  guiding  power,  raised  above 
the  accidents  and  struggles  of  political  life. 

Monarchy,  most  usually  hereditary,  has  sometimes  been  elective,  a  condition  generally 
attended  with  feuds  and  distractions,  as  was  the  case  in  Poland.  The  elective  system  u 
still  followed  in  the  choice  of  the  pope.  Constitutional  monarchy  may  be  in  its  origin 
■  elective,  or  combine  both  systems,  as  when  one  family  is  disinherited,  and  the  scepter 
declared  heireditary  in  the  hands  of  another  under  certain  conditions^  See  Kxsa, 
Rkpubuo,  OoTXBNifBirr. 

XOVABTEBT  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  Honacbism  (q.v.)  as  tlie  generic 
name  of  the  residence  of  any  body  of  men,  or  even,  though  more  rarely,  of  women, 
bound  by  monastic  vows.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  detail  the  various  classes  of 
monastic  establishments  of  the  western  church,  and  to  point  mit  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  each.  The  name,  in  its  most  strict  acceptation,  is  confined  to  the  residences  of 
monks,  properly  so  called,  or  of  nuns  of  the  cognate  orders  (as  the  Benedictine),  and  as 
such,  it  comprises  two  great  classes,  the  abbey  and  the  priory  The  former  name  was 
given  only  to  establishments  of  the  highest  rank,  governed  by  an  abbot,  who  was  com- 
monly asMsted  by  a  prior,  sub-prior,  and  other  minor  functionaries.  An  abbey  always 
inchided  a  church,  and  the  English  word  mituter,  althoog^,  like  the  cognate  German 
mUtutmr,  it  has  now  lost  its  spedfic  application,  has  its  origin  in  the  Latin  motuuisrUm. 
A.  priory  supposed  a  less  extensive  and  less  numerous  commtmity.    It  was  governed  hgr 
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A  prirar,  and  was  origiDaHy,  although  by  no  means  unifonnly,  at  least  in  later  times,  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  abbey.  Many  priories  possessed  extensive  territorial 
domains,  and  of  these,  not  a  few  became  entirely  independent.  Tlie  distinction  of  abbey 
aud  priory  is  found  equally  among  the  Benedictine  nuns.  In  the  military  orders,  the 
nume  of  commandery  and  preeepto^  corresponded  with  those  of  abbey  and  priory  in  the 
monastic  orders.  The  establishments  of  the  mendicant,  und,  in  general,  of  the  modem 
orders,  are  sometimes,  though  less  properly,  called  monasteries.  Their  more  character- 
istic appellation  is  friary  or  convent,  and  they  are  commonly  distinguished  into  profeated 
houte»  (called  also  retideneet),  novUiate*,  and  coOeg«i,  or  »c/wlastie  house*.  The  names  of 
the  superiors  of  such  houses  differ  in  the  different  orders.  The  common  name  is  rector, 
but  in  some  orders  the  superior  is  called  guardian  (as  in  the  Franciscan),  or  matter,  mqfor, 
father  luperior,  etc.  The  houses  of  females — except  in  the  Benedictine  or  Cistercian 
orders — are  called  indifferently  convent  and  nunnery,  the  head  of  which  is  styled  mother 
tuperior,  or  revercTtd  mother.  The  name  cloister  properly  means  the  iuclosure;  but  it  is 
popularly  used  to  designate,  sometimes  the  arcaded  ambulatory  which  runs  around  the 
inner  court  of  the  building,  sometimes,  in  the  more  general  sense,  of  the  entire  building, 
when  it  may  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  eonvent, 

K0VA8TIX',  ToLi-MoNASTUt,  or  Bitolia,  a  t.  of  European  Turkey,  capital  of  the 
yilayct  named  after  it,  is  situated  in  a  broad  valley  of  the  Niji  mountains,  90  m.  n.ii.e. 
of  Janina,  and  about  the  same  distance  w.n.w.  of  Saloniki.  It  is  an  important  place,  is 
the  residence  of  the  govemor-G;eneral,  and  commands  the  routes  between  Macedonia  and 
iiortbem  Albania.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  Monastir  hau 
11  mosques,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  Constantinople,  Saloniki,  Vienna,  ana 
Trieste.  Its  bazars  are  well  stodced  with  the  products  of  western  Europe  and  the 
colonies,  as  also  with  native  manufactures.  It  has  barracks,  military  hospital  and  cadet 
school.    Pop.  50,0(X),  of  whom  two-fifths  are  Mohammedans. 

KOHASTIB,  a  seaport  t.  of  north  Africa,  in  the  dominion  of  Tunis,  80  m.  s.s.e.  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  on  the  gulf  of  Sidra.  Woolen  and  camlet  fabrics  are  manufactured, 
and  there  is  some  maritime  trade.    Pop.  estimated  at  0,000. 

KOHBODSO,  Jambs  Burnet,  Lord,  a  Scottish  lawyer  and  author,  was  b.  at  Monboddo, 
in  Kincardinesliire,  inl714,  educated  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  where  he  displayed  a 
great  fondness  for  the  Greek  phllosopher8,and  afterwardS  studied  law  for  8  years  at  Gronin- 
gen,  in  Holland.  In  1787  he  became  a  member  of  tbe  Scottish  bar,  and  soon  obtained  con- 
sidenible  practice;  but  the  first  thing  that  brought  him  prominently  into  notice  was  his 
connection  with  the  celebrated  Douglas  case,  in  which  Mr.  Burnet  acted  as  counsel  for 
Mr.  Douglas.  In  1767  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  by  the  title  of  lord  Montxxldo.  He 
died  May  26,  1799.  Monboddo's  first  work,  on  the  Origin  and  Process  of  Languagt 
(1771-76),  is  a  very  learned,  heretical,  and  eccentric  production;  yet  in  the  midst  of  its 
grotesque  crotchets  there  occasionally  flashes  out  a  wonderfully  acute  observation,  that 
makes  one  regret  the  distorted  and  misapplied  talent  of  the  author.  The  notion  that 
men  liave  sprung  from  monkeys,  is  perhaps  that  which  is  most  commonly  associated 
with  the  name  of  Monboddo,  who  gi-avely  asserted  t'mt  the  orang-outangs  are  members 
of  the  human  species,  nnd  that  in  the  bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  liuman  crea- 
tures with  tails,  and  that  we  have  only  worn  away  ours  by  sitting  on  them,  but  that  the 
stumps  may  still  be  felt.  Monboddo  wrote  another  work,  entitl^  AneieiU  Metaphysie*, 
which  was  published  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

XOHBUTTOO,  a  country  in  central  Africa,  between  8*  and  4°  n.  lat,  and  28°  and 
S9*  e.  long.;  4000  sq  m.;  estimated  pop.  '91,  1,000,000.  It  is  an  elevated  table-land, 
3,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Keebaly  and  Gadda  rivers  flow  through  it,  uniting  to  form 
the  Welle,  which,  after  a  westerly  course  through  s.  Nyam-Nyam,  joins  the  Shary,  the 
source  of  lake  Tchad.  The  soil  spontaneously  produces  so  many  fruits  and  edible  roots 
that  cultivation  is  small,  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  sesame. 
There  are  few  domestic  animals.  The  inhabitants  are  lighter  colored  than  the  surround- 
ing nations;  they  are  cannibals,  fond  of  the  chase,  and  skillful  in  the  working  of  copper, 
iron,  and  wood.  Polygamy  and  circumcision  are  practiced.  The  art  of  weaving  is 
anknown.    There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  ivory. 

KOHCiCDA,  Don  Francisco  ds,  Conde  de  Osona,  an  historian  and  one  of  the  Span- 
ish classics,  b.  Dec.  29,  1686,  at  Valencia,  where  his  grandfather  was  then  viceroy. 
Descended  from  one  of  the  greatest  families  of  Catalonia,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  was  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  latterly  governor  of  the  Xetherlands, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  troops  there.  He  distinguished  himself  both  as 
a  statesman  and  a  soldier.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of  Gocb,  a  fortress  in  the  duchy  of  CHevee^ 
in  1636.  His  Historia  de  la  Sxpedicion  de  Catalonei  y  Aragoneses  contra  Tu  rcos  y  Oriegoe 
(Barcelona,  1628,  and  frequently  reprinted),  is  a  masterpiece  ir  liveliness  and  elegance 
of  style. 

KOVCALCE'IU,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  situated  finely  on  the  slope  of 
a  bill,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Po,  6  m.  above  Turin.  Pop.  8,080.  Moncalieri  is  the 
first  railway  station  between  Turin  and  Genoa,  and  communicates  daily  with  Turin  by 
frequent  omuibusee;  it  has  fine  buildings^  including  a  palace  lately  embelliidhed  for  tha 
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residence  of  king  Victor  Emmanuel.    The  snnnal  cattle-fair  held  in  October  at  Honca- 
lieri  is  tlie  most  important  of  the  north  of  Italy. 

KOHCK, a  CO.  in  s.  Ontario,  on  lake  Erie;  S73  8(j.  m. ;  pop.  15,316.  The  Grand  Trunk, 
and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads  pass  through  it. 

KOVCK,  Charles  Stanley,  Visconnt,  h.  Ireland,  1819;  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1841.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  as  a  liberal 
member  for  Portsmouth  in  1852,  and  re-elected  in  1856,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  1867. 
He  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  from  1865  to  1858,  and  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
Canada  in  1861.  He  was  reappointed  in  1867,  but  resigned  the  next  year.  In  1871  he 
served  on  the  Irish  national  education  commission,  and  on  the  commission  to  carry  out 
the  act  for  Ihe  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  viscount 
in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1849,  and  was  made  a  viscount  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  in 
1866.    He  d.  in  1894. 

K0HCSEI7T-WSLLW00D,  Sir  Hknbt,  1760-1827;  b.  Scotland;  eon  of  the  Bev.  Sir 
William  Moncreiff,  and  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Wellwood  late  in  life.  Having 
tteen  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  he  was  ordained,  1771,  as  successor  to  bis 
father  at  Blackford,  and  continued  there  until  1775,  when  he  became  minister  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh.  Always  a  meml>er  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church,  he 
became  at  length  its  leader.  His  published  worlds  are:  Discourses  on  the  Evidence  of  the 
JeioiA  and  Chrtslian  BeveUUUms  ;  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  John  Erskint ;  and  Sermons, 
8  vols. 

MOKCTOR,  t.  town  and  port  of  entry  in  Westmoreland  co.,  New  Brunswick,  Canada; 
on  ttie  Petitcodiac  river  and  the  Intercolonial  railroad;  89  m.  n.e.  of  St.  John.  It  is  at 
the  head  of  river  navigation,  and  tias  a  fine  harbor,  several  hotels,  cotton,  ilour,  and 
planing  mills,  manufactories  of  steam  engines,  machinery,  leather,  Iron  castings,  and 
wooden  ware,  the  general  offices  and  principal  shops  of  Ihe  Intercolonial  railroad,  branch 
binks,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  large  trade  in  lumber  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts.   Pop.  '91,  8,762. 

MOHDAT  (Ger.  Montag,  Lat.  Lunce  Dies,  the  day  of  the  moon,  Fr.  Lundi),  the  second 
day  of  the  weelc  The  name  descends  from  the  Bomans,  who  named  the  days  of  the 
week  after  the  planets. 

KOHBOVEIM,  a  t.  in  Galicia,  Spain,  30  m.  n.n.e.  of  Lugo;  pop.  comm.  10,400.  It 
has  a  cathedral  and  a  castle.  There  are  tanneries,  and  mannractnres  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
linen. 

KOnSO^,  an  episcopal  t.  in  Cuneo,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy,  situated 
on  the  summit  and  shoulder  of  an  Alpine  bill,  42  m.  s.  of  Turin.  It  is  divided  into  four 
sections:  the  Piazza — encircled  by  walls,  and  containing  the  chief  buildings  of  the  place, 
and  the  suburbs,  Carassone,  Breo,  and  Piano  del  Valle.  In  the  nelght>orhood  consider- 
able activity  exists  in  cloth,  silk,  and  bonnet-straw  manufactories;  but  in  spite  of  vine- 
yards and  chestnut  woods,  the  numerous  remains  of  ruined  buildings  m  its  vicinity 
impart  an  air  of  desolation  to  the  locality.  The  Piazza  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  wittk 
rich  paintings;  an  episcopal  palace,  with  a  noble  gallery  of  portraits;  and  the  various 
judicial  and  educational  hails.  Pop.  about  6200.  At  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  on  April 
21,  1796,  the  Sardinians  were  totally  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  and  the  entrance  into  Pied- 
mont secured  to  the  French  army.  The  province  of  Mondovi  is  intersected  by  spurs  of 
the  Alps,  and  contains  rich  marble  quarries  and  valuable  mineral  products. 

MOnX'BIA  BABK,  the  bark  of  a  tree,  chryiophyllum  glyciipMamm,  ox  C.  Buranheim,  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  star  apple  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  the  s.  cf  Brazil.  The  baric  is 
lactescent;  but  when  dried,  it  is  thick,  flat,  compact,  heavy,  brown,  and  hard,  with  a 
taste  at  first  sweet,  afterwards  astringent  and  bitter.  A  substance  called  monesia  is  ex- 
tracted from  it,  wtiich  is  almost  black,  at  first  sweet,  then  astringent,  and  finally  acrid. 
It  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  alterative  in  leucorrhoea,  chronic  diarrhoea,  etc  It  contains, 
in  small  quantity,  a  principle  called  monesin. 

KOFETABT  COKICSSIOH'  of  the  U.  S.  Conoresb.  The  unexpected  fall  in  the  value 
of  silver  within  a  few  years  after  the  act  of  February  12th,  1873,  became  the  subject  of 
general  discussion  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  source  of  much  debate  in  the  44t} 
Congress,  and  in  August,  1876,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  three  senators  and  three  representatives,  together  with  experts  chosen 
by  the  former,  to  inquire  "  First,  Into  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver;  the  causes  thereof,  whether  permanent  or  otherwise;  the  efFects 
thereof  upon  trade,  commerce,  finance,  and  the  productive  Interests  of  the  country,  and 
upon  the  standard  of  value  in  this  and  foreign  countries.  Second,  Into  the  policy  of  the 
restoration  of  the  double  standard  in  this  country;  and,  if  restored,  what  the  legal  rela- 
tion of  the  two  coins,  silver  and  gold,  should  be.  Third,  Into  the  policy  of  continuing 
legal  tender  notes  concurrently  mth  the  metallic  standards,  and  the  effect  thereof  upon 
the  labor,  industries  and  wealth  of  the  country.  Fourtli,  Into  the  best  means  for 
providing  for  facilitating  the  resumption  of  specie  payments."  The  commission  as 
organized  consisted  of  senators  John  P.  Jones,  Lewis  V.  Bogy  and  George  S.  Boutwell; 
representatives,  Bandall  L.  Gibson,  George  Willard,  and  Richard  P.  Bland.    William 
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S.  Groeabecic  of  Ohio  and  Professor  Francis  Bowen  of  Massachusetts  were  the  exx)ert 
members  of  the  commission,  and  George  M.  Weston  of  Maine  was  appointed  its  secretary. 
The  meetings  of  the  commission  were  lield  in  New  Torlc  and  Washington  in  the  winter 
of  1876-7.  Information  i>earing  on  the  subject  of  discussion  was  obtained  from  all  avail- 
able quarters,  and  the  report  which  was  submitted  in  March,  1877,  was  a  most  valnable 
compendium  of  facts  and  monetary  theories.  The  conclusions  of  the  commission  were 
not  unanimous.  The  majority  declared  that  the  recent  production  of  silver  relatively 
to  gold  bad  not  been  greater  than  formerly,  but  ttiat  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver 
had  resulted  mainly  from  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany,  United  States,  and 
the  Scandinavian  states,  the  closure  of  the  mints  of  Europe  to  its  coinage,  the  temporary 
diminution  of  the  Asiatic  demand,  the  exaggeration  of  the  yield  of  the  Nevada  silver 
mines,  and  the  fear  of  further  action  against  silver  coinage  by  the  governments.  The 
policy  of  adopting  the  gold  standard  was  condemned  in  severe  terms,  and  the  unre- 
stricted coinageof  both  metals  was  recommended.  The  report  further  stated  that  an 
attempt  to  introduce  monometallism  would  result  in  a  ruinous  contest  for  a  gold  standard 
with  the  European  nations,  while  if  silver  were  remonetized  by  the  United  States  the 
effect  would  l^  to  attract  that  metai  from  other  countries  while  it  was  cheap,  in  ex- 
change for  what  the  United  States  had  to  export;  and  that  the  latter  country  would 
thus  have  the  t>enefit  of  the  rise  which  the  commission  believed  would  take  place  in  its 
value  when  the  temporary  causes  of  its  depression  had  passed.  Mr.  Bontwell  made  a 
uiinorlcy  report  against  remonetization  of  silver  except  on  the  basis  of  international 
agreement,  and  Professor  Francis  Bowen  dissented  from  the  majority  report  arguing  in 
general  for  the  gold  basis  alone,  but  declaring  in  favor  of  the  remonetization  of  silver 
on  adding  to  the  quautity  of  pure  silver  in  a  dollar  enough  to  make  its  bolUon  value 
equal  to  the  then  value  of  gold  per  dollar. 

The  government  published  a  summary  of  this  report  together  with  papers  prepared 
for  the  commission  on  "  Asiatic  trade  and  flow  of  silver  to  the  East; "  "  Constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  States  with  respect  to  metallic  money; "  "  Legislation  on 
subsidiary  silver  coin ;"  and  "the  trade  dollar,"  In  addition  to  these  the  government 
published  a  collection  of  valuable  statistics  gathered  by  the  commission  relating  to  the 
production,  distribution  and  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  and  to  the  monetary  systems 
of  foreign  countries.  The  written  and  oral  answers  of  financiers  and  business  men  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  in  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  agreed  upon  by  the 
commission  were  published  in  a  separate  Toliune. 

KOHETAKT  COirFEIlENCES,  Ixtebnationai.  Several  important  conferences  of 
the  representatives  of  the  United  Slates  and  European  countries  have  1>een  held  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  improving  the  monetary  standards  of  the  world.  The  first  of  these,  held 
in  1S67,  had  for  its  object  an  agreement  upon  a  common  international  coin.  It  failed  cf 
its  purpose,  but  demonstrated  the  value  of  an  international  exchange  of  views  on  mone- 
tary matters,  and  paved  the  way  for  further  conferences  of  this  nature.  The  next  three 
conferences,  held  in  1878, 1881,  and  1892  respectively,  were  called  to  discuss  the  specific 
question  of  the  remonetization  of  silver.  The  conference  of  1878  was  held  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions  of  the  Allison  act  of  the  United  States  congress  (Feb.  28, 
1878) :  "  That  immediately  after  the  pass^  of  this  act,  the  president  shall  invite  the 

fovernments  of  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  Union,  so  called,  and  of  such  other 
European  nations  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  join  the  IJnited  States  in  a  conference 
to  adopt  a  common  ratio  t>etween  gold  and  silver  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  inter- 
nationally the  use  of  bimetallic  lyoney,  and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between 
those  metals;  such  conference  to  be  held  at  such  place  in  Europe  or  the  United  States, 
at  such  time  witliin  six  months  as  may  l>e  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  executives  of  the 
governments  joining  in  the  same,  whenever  the  governments  so  invited  or  any  three  of 
them  shad  signify  their  willingness  to  unite  in  the  same."  The  section  further  provided 
that  the  president  should  appoint  three  commissioners  to  the  conference.  Ex-Govemor 
Reuben  E.  Fenton  of  N.  Y.,  William  S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio,  and  Professor  Francis  A. 
Walker  of  New  Haven  were  appointed.  To  these  was  added,  as  secretary  to  the  delega- 
tion, S.  Dana  Horton  of  Ohio.  Paris  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  conference.  Besides 
the  United  States,  the  following  nations  were  represented:  Anstria-Hongary,  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Switzerland.  Germany  declin«id  to  participate  in  the  conference,  though  a  second  time 
invited. 

The  conference  opened  its  session  Angnst  10, 1878,  and  L^n  Say  was  made  president 
and  Mr.  Fenton  vice-president.  At  Mr.  Say's  suggestion  that  questions  of  facts  should 
precede  those  of  theory,  the  session  closed  with  t^  understanding  that  the  delegations 
should  come  to  the  next  meeting  prepared  with  full  statistics  of  the  monetary  condition 
of  their  respective  states.  At  ttie  second  session,  August  16,  all  the  required  documents 
were  submitted.  Mr.  Groesl)eck  said  that  the  object  of  the  conference  was  "  to  restore 
silver  to  its  former  position;  to  eaoalise  gold  and  silver  upon  a  ratio  to  be  fixed  upon 
agreement."  He  submitted  toe  following  proposition  to  the  conference.  "1.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  assembly  that  it  is  Bot  to  l>e  desired  that  silver  should  be  excluded  from 
free  coinage  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the  contrary  the  assem- 
bly believe  it  is  desirable  that  the  unrestricted  coini^  of  silver  and  its  use  as  money  of 
unlimited  legal  tender  should  be  retained  where  they  exist,  and  as  far  as  practicable 
restored  where  'hey  have  ceased  to  exist.    2.  The  use  of  ttoth  gold  and  silver  as  unlim- 
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Ited  legal  tender  money  may  be  safely  adopted.  Unt,  by  equalizing  them  at  a  relation 
to  be  fixed  by  international  agreement;  and  secondly,  by  granting  to  each  metal,  at  the 
relation  fixed,  equal  terms  of  coinage,  making  no  discrimination  between  them." 

The  opposition  to  these  propositions  proceeded  in  the  main  from  a  belief  that  the 
action  proposed  was  premature.  Mr.  Goschen,  the  representative  of  England,  said  thai 
"  the  United  States  invited  the  delegates  to  adopt  a  proposition  which  some  of  them 
were  precluded  from  entertaining  "—as  they  could  not  vote  to  compromise  the  existing 
standards  of  their  countries—"  but  there  was  one  part  of  the  American  propositions  for 
which  almost  all  the  delegates  could  vote,  and  for  which,  as  a  principle,  personally,  he 
would  willingly  subscribe;  viz.,  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  silver  cease  to  be  one  of  the 
money  metals.  .  .  .  Though  England  had  a  gold  standard  she  had  great  Interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  silver  as  currency.  She  had  a  more  defined  and  less  compromised  posi- 
tion for  the  discussion  of  this  question  than  other  countries,  for  she  had  borne  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver  in  India  without  trying  to  shut  her  doors  upon  it.  Holland  half  shut 
hers,  while  England  had  allowed  it  to  take  its  natural  course  and  for  five  years  had 
borne  all  the  burden  resulting  therefrom."  The  representative  of  Austria-Hungary  said 
that  he  could  subscribe  to  the  propositions  of  the  United  States,  but  since  the  advantage 
of  this  system  depended  upon  a  general  adoption  of  it,  bis  government  was  compelled  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  expectancy.  This  latitude  of  expectancy  was  the  position  taken 
by  France  and  most  of  the  other  countries  represented.  Switzerland,  however,  declared 
herself,  tiiroogh  her  representative,  decislTely  for  the  single  gold  standard ;  not  for  all 
nations,  but  "for  the  advanced  nations,  and  leave  silver  for  countries  whose  civilization 
Is  backward  or  stationary."  Italy  on  the  other  hand,  through  her  representatives,  was 
decisively  in  favor  of  the  American  proposition. 

The  American  delegates  stated  their  case  well  and  maintained  it  by  able  arguments, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  the  others  of  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  course 
proposed.  The  response  of  the  delegates  of  European  states  was  as  follows:  "  The  del- 
egates of  the  European  states  represented  in  the  conference  desire  to  express  their  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  having  procured  an  international 
exchange  of  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  Importance  as  the  monetary  question. 
Having  maturely  considered  the  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
they  recognized:  1.  That  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  the  world  the  monetary  fwus 
tions  of  sliver  as  well  as  those  of  gold,  but  the  selection  for  nse  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  metals  or  of  both  simnitaneonsly  should  be  governed  by  the  special  position  of 
each  state  or  group  of  states.  2.  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  coinage 
of  silver  should  equally  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  state  or  group  of  states  accoi^- 
ing  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  they  may  find  themselves  placed ;  and  the 
more  so  in  that  the  disturbance  produced  during  the  recent  years  in  the  silver  market 
has  Tarioosly  affected  the  monetuT-  situation  of  the  several  countries.  3.  That  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  appeared  and  the  fact  that  even  some  of  the  states  which 
have  the  double  standard  flind  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  mutual  engagement  with 
regard  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  exclude  the  discussion  of  the  adoption  of  a  common 
ratio  between  the  two  metals."  The  representatives  of  Italy  entered  the  following  pro- 
test against  the  response  of  the  majority:  "  1.  That  by  the  adoption  of  the  formula  pro- 
posed the  conference  does  not  respond  to  the  question  that  was  put  to  it,  and  that  in 
systematically  avoiding  to  pronounce  itself  upon  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a 
fixed  relation  to  be  established  by  way  of  international  treaty  between  coins  of  gold  and 
silver  it  leaves  its  task  unfinished.  2.  That  since  the  French  law  established  such  a 
relation  (1785)  t>etween  the  two  metals,  the  oscillations  of  their  relative  value  have  been 
without  importance,  whatever  had  been  the  production  of  the  mines.  8.  That,  conse- 
quently, a  fortiori  if  the  law  of  France  had  been  alone  able  to  accomplish  the  result,  then 
on  the  day  when  France,  England,  and  the  United  States  by  International  legislation 
•hoold  agree  to  establish  together  the  relation  of  value  of  the  two  metals,  this  relation 
would  be  established  upon  a  basis  so  solid  as  to  become  unshakable."  The  practical 
work  of  the  conference  closed  with  a  reading  of  the  rejoinder  of  the  American  delegates 
to  the  response  of  the  majority.  Regret  was  expressed  that  the  majority  were  unable  to 
concur  in  the  propositions  offered  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  concurrence  would  be  removed  in  the  future.  The  conference  resulted  in  nothing 
of  practical  value  except  the  illumination  of  the  subject  by  an  international  exchange  of 
views.  The  report  of  this  conference,  prepared  by  S.  Dana  Horton,  can  be  found  in 
volume  5  of  the  executive  documents  of  the  United  States,  printed  by  order  of  the  senate 
in  the  third  session  of  the  45th  congress,  187S-T0. 

The  conference  of  1878  having  accomplished  nothing  definite,  the  French  govern- 
ment took  steps  to  secure  another  meeting.  France  and  the  other  i  embers  of  the  Latin 
Union,  although  they  had  discontinued  the  coinage  of  silver,  were  anxious  to  prevent 
the  further  decline  in  value  of  that  metal.  This  policy  was  favored  by  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment, which  was  still  issuing  silver  dollars  under  the  Allison  Act.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  showed  no  desire  to  depart  from  the  monometallle 
system  and  the  former  nation  was  still  selling  her  surplus  stock  of  silver.  France  at- 
tempted to  secare  a  monetary  conference  in  Paris  in  November,  1880.  She  failed  in 
this,  but  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  following  year  a  joint 
invitation  was  sent  out  in  the  name  of  both  governments  for  an  internationd  monetary 
conference.    The  object  aa  stated  in  this  inyitation  was  to  dlAcnss  "Uie  question  of 
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establUhing  internationally  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  bimetallic  money,  and  secnring 
fixity  of  relative  value  between  those  metals."  The  countries  represented  in  this  con- 
ference, which  met  at  Paris,  April  19,  1881,  were  as  follows:  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  British  India,  Canada,  Italy  and  Russia.  The 
delegates  from  the  United  States  were  Mr.  Evarts,  Mr.  Thurman,  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Dana  Horton.  The  conference  held  thirteen  sessions  between  April  19  and  July  8, 
1881.  The  majority  of  the  delegates  were  restricted  by  Instructions  from  their  govern- 
ments, preventing  them  from  voting  on  definite  propositions  and  in  some  instances 
from  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  The  German  delegates  declared  that  their  govern- 
ment sympathized  with  the  object  of  the  conference,  and  approved  of  the  plan  for  the 
restoration  of  silver  to  its  place  as  a  money  metal  through  free  coinage  Dy  a  certain 
number  of  the  more  populous  nations,  which  should  adopt  a  common  ratio.  Yet  Ger- 
many would  not  herself  take  part  in  any  plan  looking  to  the  establishment  of  Interna- 
tional bimetallism.  Nevertheless  she  womd  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  such  a  plan  by 
agreeing  to  abstain  from  the  sale  of  silver  for  a  term  of  years,  and  to  limit  the  sale  of 
that  metal  during  another  term  of  years  to  so  small  an  amount  per  annum  as  not  to 
affect  the  market.  The  representative  of  British  India  declared  that  he  could  not  com- 
mit his  government  to  bimetallism.  Yet  if  it  were  desired  by  the  other  Powers,  his 
government  would  agree  not  to  do  anything  to  lower  the  price  of  silver  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  ten  years,  provided  a  number  of  the  principal  states  would  open  their  mints 
to  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  1S|  to  1.  The  representative  of  Great  Britain 
was  present  merely  out  of  deference  to  the  inviting  Powers.  His  government  gave  him 
no  power  to  "  alter  the  limits  now  Imposed  by  law  upon  the  use  of  silver  as  currency." 
The  Canadian  representative  could  vote  In  the  conference,  but  expressly  stated  that 
his  action  would  not  bind  his  government.  The  representative  of  Denmark  was  directed 
to  abstain  from  a  discussion,  his  government  having  declared  that  it  had  no  desire  to 
abandon  the  gold  basis.  The  representatives  of  Russia,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland  and  Greece  reserved  to  their  governments  complete 
liberty  of  action,  whatever  the  decision  of  the  conference  should  be. 

The  questions  submitted  to  the  conference  were  as  follows  :  — 

"  1.  Have  the  diminution  and  great  oscillation  In  the  value  of  silver,  which  have 
occur~d  especially  In  late  years,  been  injurious  to  commerce  and  consequently  to  the 
general  prosperity?  Is  it  desirable  that  the  relation  of  value  between  the  two  metals 
should  possess  a  high  degree  of  stability. 

"  2.  Should  the  phenomena  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  the  preceding  question  be 
attributed  to  increase  in  the  production  of  silver,  or  to  acts  of  legislation? 

"3.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  probable  that.  If  a  large  number  of  states  should  agree  to  the 
free  and  unlimited  mintage  of  lawful  coins  of  the  two  metals,  with  full  legal  tender 
faculty,  at  a  imlform  ratio  between  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the  monetaij 
nnlt  of  each  metal,  a  stability  In  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  would  be  obtained, 
which,  If  not  absolute,  would  at  least  be  very  substantial? 

"  If  so,  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  oscillation  In 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals?  For  Instance:  (a)  Would  It  be  desirable  to  impose 
upon  privileged  banks  of  issue  the  obligation  to  receive  at  a  fixed  price,  any  gold  and 
silver  bullion  which  the  public  might  offer?  (b)  How  could  the  same  advantage  be 
secured  to  the  public  in  countries  where  privileged  banks  of  Issue  do  not  exist? 

(c)  Should  coinage  be  gratuitous  or  at  least  uniform  for  the  two  metals  In  all  countries? 

(d)  Should  there  be  an  understanding  that  international  trade  In  the  precious  metals 
should  be  left  free  from  all  restriction? 

"6.  In  adopting  bimetallism  what  should  be  the  ratio  between  the  rate  of  pure  gold 
and  of  pure  silver  contained  in  the  monetary  units?" 

The  representative  of  Holland  made  a  speech  advocating  international  bimetallism. 
The  Italian  delegate  declared  that  Italy  was  represented  in  the  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  interest  of  bimetallism  and  he  hoped  that  the  conference  would 
not  adjourn  "  without  having  voted  a  motion  affirming  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing in  the  interest  of  the  rehabilitation  of  silver,  with  the  proportion  of  1  to  15}." 
Uf  the  several  propositions  advanced,  that  suggested  by  the  German  delegate  looked  to 
an  agreement  between  the  United  States,  France,  Italy  and  Holland  to  an  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  Other  states  were  to  aid  In  maintaining  that 
ratio  by  following  certain  relations  and,  Cor  example,  not  coining  gold  in  denominations 
lower  than  ten  francs.  One  of  the  great  questions  involved  In  any  plan  for  the  intro- 
duction of  International  bimetallism  is:  What  combination  of  states  would  suffice  to 
maintain  the  two  metals  at  a  given  ratio?  In  a  declaration  made  to  the  conference  by 
the  French  and  American  delegates,  it  was  stated,  "Without  considering  the  effect 
which  might  be  produced  by  a  lesser  combination  of  states,  a  combination  which  should 
include  England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  states  both  in  Europe  and  on  the  American  continent,  which  this  combination 
would  insure,  would  be  adequate  to  produce  and  maintain  throughout  the  commercial 
world  the  relation  between  the  two  metals  that  such  a  combination  should  adopt." 

The  next  conference  was  held  at  Brussels,  Nov.  22,  1802,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  "  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  measures.  If  any, 
can  be  taken  to  increase  the  use  of  silver  In  the  currency  systems  of  nations."    The 
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nations  represented  were  the  United  States,  Anstria-Hongary,  Belgium,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Denmarli,  tlie  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  Greece,  Roumania,  Italy,  British  India,  Turkey,  and  Mexico. 
The  represeatatives  of  the  United  States  were  E.  H.  Terrell,  W.  B.  Allison,  J.  P.  Jones, 
J.  B.  McCreary,  H.  W.  Cannon  and  £.  Benjamin  Andrews.  As  in  preceding  con- 
ferences, many  of  the  delegates  came  hampered  by  instructions  from  their  government, 
preventing  them  from  voting  and  in  some  instances  from  even  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Thus,  the  German  government  prescribed  to  her  delegates  "a  most  strict 
reserve."  'ihe  representative  of  Austria-Hungary  was  merely  a  spectator.  The  Rus- 
sian delegate  was  not  allowed  to  vote  on  any  definite  proposition.  The  representatives 
of  Roumania,  Portugal,  Turkey  and  Greece  could  neither  discuss  nor  vote,  while  the 
Italian  and  Belgian  members  of  the  conference  stated  that  they  could  not  take  any 
action  independently  of  the  other  meml>ers  of  the  Latin  Union.  The  French  represen- 
tative said  that  his  countrv  would  not  accede  to  any  proposition  to  increase  the  amount 
of  silver,  which  was  already  depreciated  and  of  which  she  had  a  great  stock. 

The  discussions  of  the  conference  may  be  divided  into  those  relating  to  the  theoreti- 
cal questions  of  bimetallism,  and  those  dealing  with  the  practical  propositions  offered 
by  various  delegates.  Among  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  theory  of  bimetallism 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The  advocates  of  the  bimetallic  system  stated  that 
the  need  of  a  change  in  the  monetary  standards  was  apparent  from  the  fact  that  gold 
had  steadily  appreciated  during  the  previous  thlrtv  years,  resulting  in  a  fall  of  pnces 
most  injurious  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  world.  This  point  was  then  discussed  at 
length,  the  bimetallists  maintaining  that  as  general  prices  had  not  fallen  in  countries 
having  the  silver  standard,  e.g.  India  and  Mexico,  the  decline  must  have  been  due  to 
the  appreciation  of  gold.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  the  U.  S.  delegation,  said  silver  must  be 
restored  to  its  position  as  a  standard  of  payments  in  order  to  stay  "  the  fall  of  general 
prices  which  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  Infected  with  miasma  the  economic  life-bTood  of 
the  whole  world."  This  fall  in  prices  was  not  caused  by  the  intrinsic  cheapening  of 
goods,  but  merely  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  monetary  medium  for  the  needs  of  trade. 
The  intrinsic  cheapening  of  goods  was  a  blessing,  but  a  general  fall  of  prices  proceeding 
from  the  insufficiency  of  currency  was  a  curse.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opponents  held 
that  the  fall  of  prices  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  production  of  the  world's 
goods.  They  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  cotton,  wool,  cereals,  etc.,  had 
greatly  increased  in  the  past  ten  years.  Moreover,  they  said  that  the  bimetallists  tock 
no  account  of  the  increased  area  of  cultivation  on  accoimt  of  the  settlement  of  hereto- 
fore unoccupied  lands  in  America  and  in  the  Antipodes.  Again,  prices  had  gone  up 
and  down  since  1873  just  as  before,  showing  that  they  resulted  from  the  alternate  abun- 
dance and  scarcity  of  products,  not  from  the  change  in  the  amount  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  was  not  true  that  ^old  had  appreciated  on  accoimt  of  scarcity.  The  gold 
reserve  of  banks  of  issue  had  increased  by  2,661  millions  of  francs  from  1881  to  1801. 
Commerce  had  not  been  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  as  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  exports  and  imports  of  three  great  nations,  viz..  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  United  States,  ha  1  increased  by  3,000  millions  of  francs  from  1880  to  1890. 
As  to  the  argument  that  low  prices  had  followed  from  increased  production  and  were 
therefore  the  sign  of  plentv  and  prosperity  rather  than  of  restriction  of  trade  and 
industry,  it  was  stated  that  during  recent  years  the  world  had  passed  through  anything 
but  a  period  of  prosperity.  Again,  that  gold  was  scarce  was  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
the  Bank  of  France,  though  having  a  large  stock  of  gold,  made  difficulties  about  paying 
it  out,  and  the  question  was  asked  why  should  the  Bank  of  England  borrow  3  million 
.nounds  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  France  if  there  was  no  fear  of  a  scarcity  of  that  metal. 
Mr.  B.  Cnrrle,  one  of  the  British  representatives,  said  that  he  conld  see  no  serious  evil 
in  the  disuse  of  silver  as  a  monetary  standard,  that  this  disuse  was  the  result  of  natural 
selection  and  could  not  be  arrested  by  artificial  means.  "  Cheap  goods,  not  dear  goods, 
plenty  not  scarcity,  have  always  been  held  to  be  the  conditions  of  profitable  trade."  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  scarcity  of  gold  had  caused  the  fall  of  prices.  The  wealtli  of  a. 
nation  did  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  that  it  possessed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  prosperous  a  nation  is,  the  less  use  it  has  for  the  precious  metals.  The  represen- 
tative of  Switzerland  held  that  the  evils  arising  from  the  depreciation  of  silver  had  bern 
exigeerated.  He  said  that  the  foreign  trade  of  India  had  more  than  doubled  since  1872, 
and  that  the  British  manufacturers  had  exported  more  than  double  the  amount  of  cotton 
goods  to  India.  Mr  Zeppa,  the  Italian  delegate,  said  that  an  inevitable  law  had  driven 
people  to  monometallism.  The  civilized  nations  had  been  under  the  regime  of  a  paper 
currency,  and  when  specie  payments  were  resumed  people  were  unwilling  to  accept  the 
heavier  metal.  The  demonetization  of  silver  had  emphasized  this  reluctance  and  further 
depreciated  that  metal.  Mr.  Forssell,  of  Sweden,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  bimet- 
alust  doctrine,  saying  that,  although  the  theory  itself  was  not  new,  the  imposition  upon 
states  bv  international  agreement  of  a  double  standard  and  free  coinage,  was  absolutely 
new  and  unknown  both  in  theory  and  practice.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  distrust. 
of  silver  was  greatest,  it  was  asked  that  the  governments  should  coin  this  metal  in 
nnllmited  quantities.  He  denied  that  the  legal  ratio  of  15}  to  1  had  kept  the  metals  at 
a  parity;  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  actual  market  ratio  had  not  been  invariably  in  accord 
with  the  legal  ratio.    The  bimetallic  system  can  never  overcome  the  preference  of  man- 
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kind  for  gold.  It  can  never  avert  the  danger  of  a  preminm  on  gold.  At  most,  the 
specie-paying  conntries  of  America  and  Europe  would  be  united  in  the  bimetallic  asao- 
ciation.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  bring  in  the  conntries  of  the  far  East  which  have  a 
single  standard  of  silver.  The  influence  of  these  outside  countries  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  so  must  the  danger  tliat  one  member  of  the  union  might  renounce  the  treaty. 
He  said  it  was  an  ingenious  scheme  for  creating  a  reservoir  so  extensive  that  beyond  It 
there  would  be  no  country  capable  of  attracting  gold.  He  held  that  there  would  always 
be  a  drain  out  of  this  reservoir,  and  likened  the  system  to  an  attempt  to  make  a  hogs- 
head of  such  a  size  that  it  would  contain  a  fixed  quantity  of  liquid  when  there  was  no 
IKMslbilitv  of  stopping  the  bnnghole.  Bimetallism  obliged  people  to  take  silver  in 
unlimited  quantities,  thus  assigning  it  to  a  legal  monetary  function  in  excess  of  its  natu- 
ral monetuy  function.  The  first  effect  of  universal  free  coinage  would  be  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver.  T  his,  however,  would  stimulate  the  production  of  silver  and  check  Its 
use  in  the  industrial  arts.  The  preference  of  the  people  would  not  be  altered  and  the 
flow  of  silver  from  the  mint  would  be  in  excess  of  the  monetary  demand.  A  premium 
on  gold  wotild  inevitably  result ;  but  such  a  premium,  however  small,  means  the  downfall 
of  universal  bimetallism.  Each  nation  in  the  union  would  try  to  protect  itself,  free 
coinage  would  be  suspended,  and  the  system  overthrown.  The  states  of  the  Latin 
Union  thought  they  could  introduce  a  bimetallic  system  at  the  ratio  of  164  to  1,  but  the 
result  has  shown  the  futility  of  the  attempt  and  the  members  of  the  Latin  Union  no 
longer  approve  the  treaty  of  1866.  Hr.  Jones,  of  the  U.  S.,  «ive  a  very  extended  argu- 
ment is  favor  of  bimetallism  which  fills  fiftv  folio  pages.  The  scope  of  his  i>aper  was 
theoretical  rather  than  practical  and  pressed  the  points  usually  urged  by  bimetallists. 
See  Bimetallism. 

The  discussion  of  the  practical  proposals  laid  before  the  conference  showed  a  great 
variety  of  views.  Among  these  proposals  were  first  the  plan  that  Horitz  Levv  had 
brought  before  the  conference  of  1881.  This  proposed  to  withdraw  from  circulation 
gold  and  paper  currency  of  lower  denominations  than  twenty  francs  In  order  to  open 
the  way  tor  the  circulation  of  silver  or  silver  certificates;  second,  Soetbeer's  plan,  the 
same  as  the  preceding  in  essentials,  but  differing  from  it  In  minor  technical  points; 
third,  the  plan  of  Mr.  de  Rothschild,  one  of  the  representatives  from  Great  Britain. 
This  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  continue  buying  silver  at  the  present  rate, 
that  is,  64  million  ounces  per  annum,  and  that  European  powers  should  combine  ana 
mtike  annual  purchases  to  Uie  value  of  about  five  million  pounds  for  five  years  at  a  price 
not  to  exceed  forty-three  pence  per  ounce  standard,  but  if  silver  should  rise  above  that 
price,  the  purchases  for  the  time  being  should  be  suspended.  In  regard  to  the  Levy 
plan,  Sir  R.  Wilson,  one  of  the  British  delegates,  said  that  his  government  would  object 
to  wlUidrawing  her  half-sovereigns  from  circulation  unless  the  plan  were  connected 
with  some  advantages  which  a  majority  of  the  countries  would  accept.  The  represen- 
tative of  Switzerland  said  it  would  be  Impossible  to  make  any  more  silver  circulate  In 
the  countries  composing  the  Latin  Union;  and  the  Italian  representative  said  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Italian  state  notes  of  ten  francs  and  five  francs.  In  accordance  with 
the  Levy  plan,  would  not  make  room  for  more  silver,  because  the  sliver  five-franc  pieces 
now  circulating  beyond  the  borders  of  his  country  would  be  called  in  for  domestic  cir- 
culation. The  French  representative  urged  against  the  I^evy  plan  the  fact  that  France 
had  no  bank  notes  of  smaller  denominations  than  fifty  francs.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
ten-franc  gold  pieces  from  circulation  would  be  opposed  by  public  opinion,  and  even  if 
It  were  done  there  would  be  no  room  for  further  silver  circulation,  because  the  bank  of 
France  had  already  more  than  1000  millions  of  francs  In  flve-franc  pieces  which 
would  take  the  place  of  the  gold  pieces.  As  to  the  Rothschild  plan,  Mr.  McCreary,  one- 
of  the  American  delegates,  said  that  It  was  unfair  that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  buy  54  million  ounces  of  silver  bullion  each  year  on  condition  that  the  Euro- 
pean powers  should  make  yearly  purchases  amounting  to  five  million  pounds  sterling  for 
five  years  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  forty-three  pence  per  ounce.  The  representative  of 
British  India,  Sir  G.  Molesworth,  In  the  course  of  a  speech  in  favor  of  international 
bimetallism,  expressed  a  distrust  in  the  efficacy  of  the  purchase  of  silver,  holding  that 
the  Bland  Act  and  similar  measures  were  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  monetary 
science.  Lieut.-Gen.  Strachey,  also  of  British  India,  opposed  the  Rothschild  plan  as 
not  receivinK  sufficient  support  from  the  delegates  to  give  assurance  of  its  being  really 
effective.  The  representative  of  France  feared  that  In  the  distribution  of  the  amount 
to  be  purchased  by  each  country  too  large  a  share  would  fall  to  the  French  government. 
France  was  satisfied  with  the  present  system.  She  had  ceased  to  coin  silver  on  account 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  that  metal.  She  had  now  as  much  as  all  the 
other  countries  put  together.  Nevertheless,  If  other  countries  wished  to  give  up  their 
monometallic  system,  she  would  perhaps  consent,  but  the  representative  said  that  he 
could  not  recommend  this  step  to  his  government.  As  the  matter  stood,  with  Germany, 
Austria  and  Great  Britain  opposed  to  any  change  In  their  monetary  svstem,  the  ques- 
tion was  settled  for  France.  Mr.  Cannon,  of  the  United  States,  considered  theKoth- 
schlld  plan  something  more  than  a  mere  palliative  and  had  hoped  that  it  might  serve  to 
bring  the  metals  to  a  parity.  The  majority  of  the  British  delegation,  1.  e.  Fremantle,  de 
Rothschild,  and  Wilson,  were  radict  Jly  opposed  to  any  change  In  the  monetary  system 
of  their  countrf.  Sir  Wm.  Houldsworth,  however,  made  an  earnest  plea  for  bimetal- 
llsm.    Other  plans  brought  up  for  discussion  were  the  following:  Mr.  Tletgen,  of  Den- 
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nuurlc,  proposed  that  silver  shonid  be  coined  on  government  account  at  tlie  market  ratio, 
that  the  metal  thus  coined  should  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  countries  coining  the  same, 
but  that  if  the  marlcet  price  of  silver  deolined  to  the  extent  of  5  % ,  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  present  conference  should  call  a  new  conference  to  discuss  a  change  in 
the  ratio.  All  banks  should  receive  these  coins  on  deposit  and  call  on  the  Issuing 
countries  for  their  redemption  in  gold.  Sir  Wm.  Houldsworth's  proposal  was  for  a 
universal  bimetallic  system  to  be  brought  about  by  establishing  a  bimetallic  union. 
The  countries  having  a  gold  basis  and  unwilling  to  join  this  union  should  receive 
deposits  of  silver  in  their  mints  and  give  receipts  for  the  same  in  ounces,  specifying 
the  gold  value  of  this  bullion  at  the  time  of  deposit  at  so  much  per  ounce,  the  rate  to  be 
determined  by  international  agreement.  The  quantity  of  silver  receipted  for  sliouid  be 
delivered  by  weight  to  bearer  upon  demand.  These  receipts  should  circulate  as  money, 
and  the  loss,  if  any  should  arise  upon  the  redemption  of  these  receipts,  should  fall  on 
last  holder.  Another  plan  was  that  of  Mr.  Allard,  of  Belgium.  He  proposed  that  in- 
ternational notes  should  be  issued  on  deposits  of  silver,  the  issuing  government  to 
indicate  the  gold  value  of  these  deposits  at  the  time  of  issue.  These  notes  should  be 
legal  tender  and  redeemed  by  the  government  In  gold  at  the  value  indicated,  out  of  a 
common  fund.    According  to  his  plan,  the  loss,  if  any  should  arise,  was  to  fall  on  the 

fovemments.  Mr.  de  Foville  proposed  that  silver  bullion  should  be  received  on  deposit 
y  the  governments  and  that  certificates  should  be  issued  for  the  same  according  to 
weight.  These  certificates  were  not  to  be  legal  tender,  but  should  lie  redeemed  in  the 
same  quantity  of  silver  at  the  warehouse  or  mint  of  the  coimtry  taking  part  in  the 
arrangement.    The  object  was  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  silver. 

On  Dec.  17,  1802,  it  was  voted  that  "the  conference  suspend  its  labors  and  decide, 
should  the  governments  approve,  to  meet  again  on  the  80th  of  May,  1898."  The  con- 
ference then  adjourned,  but,  for  reasons  not  made  public,  did  not  meet  at  the  time 
agreed  upon.  From  the  foreeoing  account  it  is  evident  that  nothing  of  a  practical 
nature  was  accomplished  by  the  conference.  The  interests  of  the  nations  represented 
were  too  much  opposed  to  admit  of  an  international  agreement.  It  was  impossible  to 
tLgree:  even  in  the  most  moderate  proposals  in  respect  to  the  monetary  standard.  There 
was  abundant  discussion  of  an  academical  nature,  but  the  fear  of  taking  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  other  countries  and  thereby  bringing  financial  disaster  upon  the  country  that 
acted  as  a  pioneer,  prevented  the  delegates  from  taking  any  practical  action.  The  atti- 
tuie  of  France  is  perhaps  chiefly  responsible  for  the  inactivity  of  the  conference.  Con- 
tent with  her  present  system,  she  was  unwilling  to  run  the  slightest  risk  of  a  change, 
and  preserved,  as  in  the  conference  of  1878,  her  "  attitude  of  expectancy."  There  was 
no  vote  taken  at  the  conference  which  disclosed  the  real  opinion  of  the  majority  on  the 
essential  question  of  bimetallism.  By  general  consent  they  determined  not  to  decide  on 
tliat  matter.  They  did  not  even  go  so  far  as  to  discuss  the  ratio,  although  in  response 
to  inquiry,  Mr.  Allison,  of  the  American  delegation,  said  that  his  country  would  prefer 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  would  accept  the  ratio  of  15}  to  1  If  the  other  countries  agreed 
upon  the  latter  ratio. 

MOBXT  is  the  name  given  to  those  substances  In  nature  or  of  art  which  are  employed 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  as  a  measure  of  value.  Gold  and  silver  have  i>een  found 
to  possess  the  most  general  uniformity  of  value  and  convenience  in  use  as  measures  of 
exchange,  and  for  this  reason  the  governments  of  civilized  countries  have  given  to  these 
substances  the  quality  of  legal  tender,  1.  e.,  have  by  law  required  that  they  be  accepted 
in  payment  of  debts.  The  above  definition  will  sufBce  for  practical  purposes,  but  it 
shonid  be  noted  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  money  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  some 
boiling  that  intrinsic  value  is  a  necessary  attribute;  others,  like  Francis  A.  Walker, 
thit  "  money  is  that  money  does,"  that  is  to  say,  whatever  performs  the  money  oflSce  is 
money.  According  to  this  latter  conception,  any  substance,  such  as  paper,  beads,  wam- 
pum, whether  or  not  having  value,  is  binafide  money,  if  it  does  the  money  work. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  falls  naturally  under  two  heads,  first  the  theory  and 
general  functions  of  money,  second  the  history  of  monetary  standards.  In  regard  to  the 
theory  and  functions  of  money  the  first  question  that  presents  itself  is  what  determines 
the  value  of  money.  Here  again  the  economists  disagree.  In  recent  times  the  view  is 
commonly  held  that  the  value  of  money,  like  the  value  of  any  other  commodity,  is  fixed 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  supply  of  money  means  the  amount  of  money 
work  which  the  circulating  medium  in  a  country  at  a  given  time  is  able  to  perform.  The 
demand  for  money  is  the  amount  of  money  work  which  In  that  community  is  required 
to  be  done.  The  factors  in  the  money  supply  are,  first,  the  actual  amount  of  money, 
second,  the  rapidity  of  circulation.  The  amount  of  money  remaining  the  same,  if  the 
rapidity  of  cLculation  be  increased,  it  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  money  work 
which  can  be  done  will  be  increased.  This  is  summed  up  In  the  common  saying,  "  the 
nimble  sixpence  does  as  much  work  as  the  slow  shilling."  On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease 
in  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  the  money  demand  being  the  same,  would  make  a  larger 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium  necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  trade.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  Increasing  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  at  any  time 
would  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  the  monetary  unit  unless  the  demand  Increased  com- 
mensorately.  This  is  the  "  quantity  "  theory  of  money.  In  practice  tixia  theory  has 
not  much  vijue,  for  it  is  impossible  to  determine  that  factor  in  the  money  supply  which 
ve  call  the  rapidity  of  circulation.    The  mere  fact  that  the  amount  of  money  is 
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increased  is  not  enough  to  make  us  certain  that  the  value  of  the  monetary  unit  will 
decrease,  for  the  rapidity  of  circulation  may  fall  off  to  the  same  extent  as  the  amount  cf 
the  circulating  medium  has  increased.  Again,  there  is  another  uncertain  element  which 
tends  to  destroy  any  practical  value  in  the  quantity  theory,  and  that  is  the  extent  to 
which  instruments  of  credit  may  be  resort<^  to.  Historically  it  is  not  true  that  an 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  has  been  followed  by  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  unit.  Thus  in  the  United  States  between  the 
years  1861  and  1866  prices  rose  115%,  wliile  the  volume  of  money  increased  only  59%. 
Again,  the  volume  of  money  increased  50%  between  1879  and  1884  while  prices  chang^ 
but  slightly.  These  and  many  other  Instances  would  indicate  that  the  quantity  theory, 
In  so  Mr  as  it  would  make  prices  vary  with  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  is 
inapplicable  as  an  explanation  of  actual  phenomena,  on  accoimt  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
other  elements  in  the  money  supply,  i.  e.,  the  rapidity  of  circulation  and  the  extent  to 
Which  instruments  of  credit  are  used. 

The  primary  function  of  monev  is  that  of  a  medium  of  exchange.  Without  it  the 
primitive  system  of  barter  would  I>e  the  only  means  of  transferring  goods.  If  each 
would-be  purchaser  were  compelled  to  find  some  one  who  possested  what  the  former 
desired  and  desired  what  the  former  possessed,  it  is  evident  that  an  incalculable  amount 
of  time  would  be  lost  in  making  exchanges.  A  man  who  owned  a  cow  and  required  a 
bushel  of  wheat  would  find  it  difficult  without  the  intervention  of  the  medium  of 
exchange  to  secure  the  wheat.  What  is  known  as  the  "double  coincidence  of  wants" 
hinders  exchange  under  the  system  of  bai-ter,  for  the  would-be  purchaser  must  find  a 
man  not  only  having  the  thing  desired  and  desiring  the  thing  which  the  first  has  to 
offer  in  exchange,  but,  further  than  this,  the  second  man  must  have  the  commodity  in 
such  a  quantity  that  it  will  measure  to  him  the  exact  value  of  the  commodity  offered  by  the 
first  man.  Thus  the  complicated  adjustment  of  desires  blocks  at  every  step  the  exchanging 
process.  Now  as  soon  as  the  community  are  agreed  upon  some  common  medium  oiex- 
change  in  terms  of  which  the  value  of  all  commodities  can  be  estimated,  the  problem  is 
simpfifled  a  thousandfold.  But  for  this  medium  man  would  have  to  consider  the  relative 
value  of  the  commodities  possessed  in  comparison  with  each  one  of  the  commodities 
which  he  desires  to  possess.  In  a  primitive  stage  of  society  in  which  a  man  produced 
all  that  he  consumed,  exchange  would  be  unnecessary.  As  society  advances,  however, 
and  the  division  of  labor  appears,  a  man  produces  only  a  portion,  and  perhaps  nothing 
at  all,  of  what  he  himself  needs.  The  only  way,  then,  in  which  he  can  supply  his  own 
wants  is  by  exchanging  his  products  for  the  products  of  others.  With  every  advance  in 
the  industrial  arts  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is  carried  further  and  the  neces- 
sity of  exchange  is  enhanced.  The  need  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  therefore,  arises  from 
the  division  of  labor,  and  in  turn  it  increases  that  division  of  labor  by  making  It  possible 
for  men  to  specialize  their  employments  further,  in  a  certain  knowledge  that,  however 
limited  be  the  scope  of  their  productive  activity  and  however  insufficient  for  their  per- 
sonal  wants  be  the  commodities  they  produce,  they  can  always  obtain  through  the  pro- 
cess of  exchange  the  means  of  satisfying  their  needs  and  desires. 

While  supply  and  demand,  as  defined  above,  are  the  immediate  determinants  of  the 
▼alne  of  money,  in  the  long  run  its  value  tends  to  conform,  like  the  value  of  any  other 
commodity,  to  the  coet  of  production,  that  is,  if  the  value  of  money  during  a  long  period 
of  time  be  greater  in  proportion  to  its  cost  of  production  than  the  value  of  the  otlier  ar- 
ticles, the  production  will  be  stimulated  with  the  result  of  increasing  the  supply  and 
lowering  the  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  production  of  money  be  caiTied  to  a 
point  at  which  through  competition  the  profits  of  producers  arc  reduced  below  the  gen- 
eral average  of  profits  In  other  industries,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  productive  force* 
to  be  directed  into  other  channels,  thus  decreasing  the  supply  and  raising  the  value. 
Yet  in  the  case  of  the  precious  metals  the  cost  of  production  is  less  effectual  in  fix- 
ing the  value  than  in  the  production  of  other  commodities.  The  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  produced  is  so  Insignificant  compared  to  the  existing  slock  that  a  considerable 
increase  or  decrease  may  go  on  for  a  term  of  years  without  so  affecting  the  supply  as  to 
alter  the  value.  In  order  to  alter  the  value  the  existing  stork  must  be  considerably  In- 
creased or  decreased.  Nor  Is  the  ratio  of  value  of  gold  to  silver  in  close  proportion  to 
the  respective  amounts  of  theso  'wn  nt^'al"  rro'^iiopH  during  a  given  lime.  For  instance, 
the  amotmt  of  gold  added  to  the  currency  between  1721  and  1740  was  381,600  kilograuio; 
jetween  1741  and  1760,  492,200  kilograms.  During  the  former  interval  the  amount  of 
silver  obtained  was  8,624,000  kilograms,  and  in  the  latter  period  10,66.3,000.  During  the 
former  period  the  ratio  of  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  16.1 ;  during  the  latter  it  was  14.8. 
If  we  consider  paper  currencv  as  money,  we  must  note  that  this  limitation  resulting 
from  the  cost  of  production  does  not  form  an  element  in  its  value.  Paper  money  can 
be  produced  at  a  nominal  cost.  Its  value  is  determined  exclusively  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand— by  the  willingness  of  people  to  accept  it  in  the  payment  of  debts.  Just 
here  is  involved  the  danger  of  paper  Issues,  for  restriction  of  supply  does  not  depend 
upon  natural  causes,  but  merely  upon  the  will  of  the  issuing  government,  and  the  temp- 
tation to  over-Issues  appears  from  history  to  be  too  great  to  be  withstood,  although  there 
are  numerous  instances  of  practically  irredeemable  paper  currency's  performing  all  ihe 
functions  of  money.  Another  office  of  money  resulting  from  Its  use  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change is  its  function  as  a  measure  of  value.  The  use  of  the  same  commodity  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  results  In  the  habit  of  estimating  value  exclusively  throuuli  that 
medium.  This  function  of  money  as  a  measure  of  value  has  led  to  the  confusion  cf  the 
terms  money  and  wealth,  for  we  are  so  used  to  estimating  wealth  in  terms  of  money 
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that  we  confonnd  the  symbol  with  the  thing  symbolized.  This  error  was  present  espe- 
dally  in  the  writings  of  the  older  school  of  economists  known  as  the  Mercantilists. 
They  seemed  in  many  instances  to  regard  money  as  synonymous  with  wealth.  Their 
theories  l>ore  fruit  during  the  sevente^th  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  that  mass  of  legis- 
lation which  sought  by  every  means  to  pile  up  the  amount  of  specie  within  the  national 
boundaries.  It  seem&d  to  be  their  view  that  bargains  between  nations  could  never  be 
mutually  advantageous  and  that  the  measure  of  a  nation's  gain  In  any  transaction  was 
the  excess  of  specie  which  It  secured.  For  this  reason,  every  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
mote exportation,  which  resulted  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  precious  metals,  and  to  dis- 
courage importation,  which  drained  a  country  of  its  specie.  I'he  fallacy  of  these  views 
was  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  re- 
action against  the  doctrine  and  policy  of  the  mercantile  school  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
economic  writings  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  reaction  proceeded 
too  far,  for  it  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  while  this  crude  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
money  and  wealth  was  undoubtedly  present  in  the  minds  of  the  Mercantilists,  there  was 
nevertheless  an  element  of  sound  philosophy  at  the  basis  of  their  economic  si)eculations. 
The  expansion  of  trade  and  industry  was  hindered  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  by  the  laclc  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  circulating  medium.  The  acquisition 
of  specie  was,  therefore,  a  legitimate  object  of  national  policy.  It  was  so  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  increase  of  trade  that  it  did  not  result  in  that  inflation  which  might  have 
been  expected.  It  supplied  existing  needs,  permitted  the  division  of  labor  to  I>e  carried 
further,  and  increased  economic  activity.  I'et  the  attempt  to  measure  a  nation's  pro- 
gress by  the  state  of  its  l>alance  of  trade,  that  is  to  say  by  the  amount  of  precious  me'tals 
which  it  gains  from  year  to  year  in  its  transaction  with  other  nations,  is  absurd,  for  the 
reason  tiiat  money  is  not  the  exclusive  form  of  wealth,  nor  is  it  ev<:n  the  main  item  in 
the  list  of  a  nation's  stoclc  of  valuable  things.    See  Balajice  of  Tkaoe. 

Besides  serving  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a  measure  of  value,  money  performs 
the  function  of  a  standard  of  deferred  payments.  A  commodity  which  might  well  serve 
in  these  other  capacities  might  fail  utterly  in  the  qualities  requisite  In  a  standard  of 
deferred  payments.  Thus,  a  slowly  depreciating  currency  is  often  accepted  In  tlie 
economic  transactions  of  daily  life,  and  the  value  of  goods  is  estimated  in  terms  of  tliis 
currency,  but  in  the  case  of  debts  which  have  a  long  time  to  run,  we  desire  certainly 
that  the  value  of  the  medium  In  which  these  debts  are  paid  will  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  its  value  at  the  time  when  the  debts  were  incurred.  The  study  of  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  during  a  long  period  of  years  reveals  the  fact  that  while  ttiey 
show  extraordinary  stability  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  their  fluctuations 
during  long  intervals  are  greater  than  the  changes  In  the  price  of  some  other  com- 
modities, principally  of  those  which  supply  the  most  common  and  pressing  economic 
wants.  Thus,  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  varies  from  day  to  day,  but  Its  real  pur- 
chasing power  at  one  time  as  compared  with  its  real  purchasing  power  at  a  time  long 
previous  shows  but  slight  chanaje.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
precious  metals  has  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of  fifty  years.  For  this  reason  some 
economists  favor  what  is  termed  the  "  multiple  standard."  They  take  a  list  of  certain 
articles  which  supply  the  daily  needs  of  the  community, — for  example,  the  cereals,  meat, 
clothing,  etc.,  and,  finding  the  price  of  each  of  these  articles  according  to  the  current 
market  list,  ascertain  their  total  price  and  divide  by  the  number  of  articles.  The  result 
is  the  existing  money  value  of  a  unit  representing  a  certain  power  of  satisfying  the 
needs  of  the  community.  In  the  case  of  long  leases  the  money  value  of  these  obliga- 
tions would  be  expressed  by  a  ntunl>er  of  these  units ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  or  at 
the  maturity  of  the  obligation  the  same  number  of  units  would  be  expressed  In  terms  of 
money  which  would  then  be  paid  in  discharge  of  the  debt.  Thus,  instead  of  receiving 
the  wealth  promised  In  a  form  liable  to  change  and  having  no  relation  to  our  economic 
wants,  we  should  receive  an  equivalent  in  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life.  This 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  some  instances,  but  the  objection  to  it  lies  in  the  unwillingness 
of  people  to  perform  complicated  mathematical  operations  and  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
precious  metals  as  a  standard  of  deferred  pa>-ments. 

The  most  famous  monetary  principle  fo  that  which  is  known  as  "  Gresham's  Law." 
This  as  ordinarily  stated  is.  "Bad  money  drives  out  good  money."  If  clipped  or  muti- 
lated coins  are  circulated  side  by  side  with  coins  of  full  weight  the  latter  will  find  their 
way  into  channels  closed  to  the  former.  In  the  payment  of  foreign  debts  good  coin  will 
be  accepted  and  bad  refused.  In  the  Industrial  arts  good  coin  will  command  a  higher 
price  for  purposes  of  melting  than  bad  coin.  The  l)ad  coin  suffices  as  well  as  goo(?  for 
purposes  of  exchange.  Accordingly  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  good  coin  to  disappear 
from  circulation  and  the  bad  to  remain.  This  law  would  not  operate  if  the  demand  for 
the  currency  as  a  whole  were  so  great  that  both  good  and  bad  coins  would  have  a  greater 
value  in  circulation  than  If  employed  In  the  payment  of  foreign  debts  or  in  the  industrial 
arts.  Oresham's  Law,  therefore,  applies  only  In  cases  where  the  body  of  the  currency 
as  a  whole  is  somewhat  In  excess  of  the  money  demand,  and  in  consequence  tends  to 
diminution  throngh  exportation  or  use  in  the  industrial  arts.  If  this  condition  is  present, 
it  is  obvious  that  in  selecting  coins  for  either  of  those  purposes  men  will  choose  the 
good  and  leave  the  bad. 

Another  Important  monetary  law  Is  the  law  of  the  equilibrium  of  prices.  By  this  is 
meant  that  if  the  precious  metals  are  in  excess  In  any  one  country  there  will  be  a  ten- 
dency for  them  to  flow  into  some  other  country  where  the  need  for  them  is  greater.  If, 
for  instance,  the  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  were  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  pnces  rose,  the  United  States,  from  the  foreigners'  point  of  view,  would 
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be  a  good  country  to  sell  in  but »  b«d  country  to  buy  in.  Every  sale  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try would  withdi«wa  certain  amount  of  the  precious  metals,  thus  lowering  the  supply  of 
the  latter  at  the  same  time  that  it  increased  the  relative  amount  of  goods.  In  this  way 
prices  tend  to  adjust  themseives  internationally.  Tliis  is  nothing  more  than  to  say  that 
money  flows  into  those  countries  where  it  will  buy  the  most.  At  the  same  time  as  this 
country  would  be  a  bad  country  to  buy  in  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  American 
merchant  to  purchase  more  of  his  goods  elsewhere.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  carry 
out  the  precious  metals  in  payment  for  these  goods  themselves,  decreasing  the  stock  of 
the  former  and  increasing  the  amount  of  goods  in  the  United  States.  In  both  these  ways, 
as  a  result  of  the  automatic  action  of  the  market,  prices  would  tend  downward  until 
equilibrium  was  reached.  Exactly  the  reverse  of  this  would  happen  if  mices  in  one 
country  were  below  the  general  level  of  the  prices  throughout  the  world.  That  country 
would  then  be  a  t>ad  country  to  sell  in  but  a  good  one  to  buy  in,  and,  through  the  same 
automatic  action  of  the  market,  prices  would  tend  upward  until  the  level  was  reached. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  prices  of  the  same  article  must  be  the  same  throughout  the 
worM,  for  of  course  we  must  reckon  with  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  fact  that 
labor  and  capital  will  not  flow  freely  from  one  country  to  another  to  take  advantage  of 
the  foreign  market.  All  that  the  law  of  equilibrium  of  prices  means  is  that  there  are 
certain  limits  beyond  which  prices  in  one  country  cannot  go  without  attracting  foreign 
purchases  or  causing  foreign  sales.  If  this  were  not  true  there  would  l>e  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  indeflnlte  accumiilation  of  gold  and  silver  within  a  nation's  boundaries  and  the 
indefinito  increase  of  prices. 

In  the  history  of  money,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  has  been.  Who  should 
issue  money  ?  In  earlier  ages  money  was  issued  by  private  individuals,  but,  as  civiliza- 
tion advanced,  it  became  evident  that  this  was  a  duty  Incumbent  upon  the  central 
authority,  for  the  circulating  medium  should  above  all  things  be  uniform  in  value,  and 
its  weight  and  fineness  should  be  readily  ascertainable.  Accordingly,  in  all  civilized 
countries,  the  right  of  coinage  has  been  assumed  by  the  state.  The  next  question  in 
regard  to  coint^e  has  not  received  a  uniform  answer  among  civilized  nations.  This  is 
the  question,  Who  should  bear  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  who  should  realize  the  profit 
arising  from  the  change  of  the  metal  from  a  mere  commodity  into  a  legal  medium  of 
exchange  f  As  a  usual  thing,  the  government  has  charged -the  expense  of  coinage 
to  the  persons  who  bring  the  metal,  or  in  other  words,  has  required  that  such  persons 
should  give  up  a  part  of  the  metal  in  return  for  the  service  which  the  government 
rentiers  Tn  cutting  and  stamping  the  coin.  Generally  the  government  also  realizes  the 
profit  arising  from  coinage.  The  amount  chained  for  the  mere  expense  of  coining  is 
termed  braiaarre.  A  deduction  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  coining  is  termed  seigniorage.  In 
Enzland,  the  only  expense  borne  by  a  person  who  brings  money  to  the  mint  for  coinage 
is  the  delay  involved  in  the  operation.  This  policy,  which  is  known  as  "gratuitous" 
coinage,  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  encourage  the  coining  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  is  defended  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  the  coins  produced  are  used  by  the  nation,  and 
that  therefore  the  expense  of  the  coinage  ought  reasonably  to  be  paid  out  of  the  nation's 
revenue;  second,  that  the  expense  of  the  mint  is  small  compared  to  the  amount  cf  coin 
iisued;  third,  that  the  face  value  being  the  same  as  the  value  by  weight,  an  excess  of 
the  coins  thus  Issued  Is  readily  carried  off  In  foreign  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
deduction  of  the  cost  of  the  coinage  is  defended  on  the  groimd  that  it  prevents  the  con- 
tinual melting  or  exportation  of  the  coin  In  response  to  variations  between  th<)  market 
value  and  the  legal  value  of  the  coin.  As  to  seigniorage,  I.  e  ,  deduction  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  coinage,  it  has  been  resorted  to  from  various  motives;  sometimes  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  profit  to  the  issuer;  sometimes  in  order  '^^o  prevent  token  money 
or  fractional  currency  from  leaving  the  country,  or  from  being  melted  down  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts.  According  to  RIcardo's  theory,  a  difference  between  the  face  value  and  the 
bullion,  or  commercial  value  of  coins,  would  not  affect  their  value  in  circnlation,  pro- 
vided that  their  number  was  not  Increased.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  government  should  issue 
the  same  number  of  monetary  units  as  it  had  previously  issued,  the  withdrawal  of  a 
certain  amount  of  metal  from  each  of  these  coins  would  not  of  Itself  depreciate  their 
value,  since  that  value  is  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  since  the  ° 
supply  of  the  coins  is  unchanged.  According  to  this  theory,  it  is  only  when  a  govern- 
ment coins  a  larger  number  of  pieces  that  the  danger  of  depreciation  can  ensue.  On 
this  principle,  we  might  regard  paper  as  equivalent  to  coin  from  which  a  seigniorage  of 
100  per  cent,  was  extracted,  and  hold  that  if  the  supply  of  this  paper  money  remained 
the  same  there  would  be  no  danger  of  depreciation.  An  Important  qualification  of  this 
theory  is  that  the  coin  or  paper  money  should  not  be  of  such  a  character  as  would  en-  i 
gender  distrust  amonp;  exchangers.  If,  for  any  reason,  people  are  unwilling  to  accept  ' 
this  currency,  depreciation  will  follow.  The  Ricardlan  law,  then,  is  true  only  on  the 
condition  that  the  difference  between  the  bullion  valne  and  the  face  value  in  the  mone- 
tary medium  has  no  tendency  to  arouse  distrust.  The  historv  of  monetary  standards 
cannot  be  treated  in  detail  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article,  and  discussion  will  be 
confined  to  the  monetary  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  American  money  that  history  informs  us  of  was  wam^ram  and  the  dried  cod- 
fish of  Newfoundland.  The  latter  were  in  general  use  as  money,  and  answered  the 
purpose  better  than  any  other  material  that  conld  have  been  procured  in  that  region.  A 
single  fish  was  a  sufficiently  small  change  for  small  transactions,  and  a  mass  of  them  not 
too  cumbersome  for  the  purchase  of  anything  a  barl>arian  would  be  likely  to  want. 
Only  acquired  by  labor,  easily  preserved  and  transported,  at  all  times  useful  to  tribes 
away  from  the  sea-shore,  and  exchangeable  for  what  they  had  which  the  sea-shore 
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^dians  had  not,  its  raperior  convemence  to  any  other  one  commodity  made  Its  adoption 
for  money  natural.  On  the  Atlantic  codst  south  of  Massachusetts  another  form  of  money 
of  a  higher  type  was  found  among  the  Indians.  This  consisted  of  small  shells  strung 
Bke  beads.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  white  and  black.  The  white  was  the  periwinkle ; 
the  black  was  iniade  with  more  labor  out  of  the  black  part  of  a  clnm-shell,  and  waa 
double  the  value  of  the  white.  Strings,  groups  of  strings,  and  belts  made  of  them  were 
the  money  known  as  wampum.  Not  common  enough  to  be  found  ad  libitvm  and  there- 
fore representing  labor  in  the  acquisition;  having  the  value  of  prettiness,  lightness, 
divisibility  by  count,  by  strings,  by  belts, — this  wampum  was  one  of  the  most  complete 
money  nteasnres  known  among  barbarous  nations.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies, 
when  coin  money  was  scarce,  wampum  was  adopted  and  used  to  great  advantage  in 
trading  not  only  with  the  Indians,  but  among  the  colonists  themselves.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  sea-shore  Indians  had  the  advantage  of  the  interior  Indians  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  money,  and  could  buy  furs,  com,  and  feathers  probably  with  less  labor  in  pro- 
curing wampum  than  the  latter  had  in  procuring  these  articles.  Wampum  was  made  a 
legal  tender  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  for  12d.  only.  A  belt'  of  it  was  6  ft.  long,  and 
consisted  of  860  beads.  A  white  belt  in  Massachusetts  in  the  early  time  of  its  settlement 
was  the  equivalent  of  5s.  worth  of  furs,  and  a  black  belt  of  10s.  worth.  Three  beads  of 
the  black  and  six  of  the  white  were  equal  to  one  penny.  The  value  of  tUs  money  was, 
after  a  time,  seriously  deranged  by  "an  inflation  "  caused  by  the  importation  of  beads. 
The  Indians,  seeing  their  superior  t^eauty  and  ignorant  of  the  illimitable  quantity  of  them, 
made  exchanges  to  great  disadvantage  with  iue  whites,  who  imported  the  i)eads  by  the 
barrel 

In  1641,  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  com  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  the  pajnment  of 
debts,  "  to  save  the  debtor  from  the  inequity  of  forcing  him  to  great  sacrifices  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scaix;ity  of  the  money  or  the  realm."  About  1650  the  exports  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  bringing  in  returns  of  gold  and  silver  Spanish  coins.  In  1652  a  mint  was 
set  up  in  Boston  to  make  a  set  of  coins  for  home  circulation,  and  the  colonists  made 
laws  to  impede  the  circulation  of  Spanish  coins  in  order  to  drive  them  to  the  mint;  thus 
recognizing,  what  every  nation  sooner  or  later  learns,  that  for  domestic  exchanges  a  non- 
exportable  currency  is  desirable.  For  some  time  later  the  lack  of  any  sufficient  recog- 
nized money  in  the  New  England  colonies  caused  the  lax  collectors  to  be  authorized 
to  receive  com,  cattle,  furs,  and  lumber  for  taxes,  and  the  local  authorities  were  obliged 
to  fnmisb  accommodation  for  these  commodities;  but  "  lank  cattle  "  were  refused.  In 
1655  wampum  was  still  received  for  taxes  at  the  rate  of  six  siiells  to  the  penny,  and 
the  limitation  to  12d.  as  legal  tender  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  to  taxes.  In  1675 
it  was  ordered  by  the  Massachusetts  colonial  council  that  "  instead  of  transporting  bar 
ter  payments  of  taxes  to  and  from  the  treasury,  the  transfers  should  be  mcde  by  pnpet 
orders."  In  1686  &  bank  of  issue  nprang  into  existence  and  soon  went  out.  The  nunt 
was  discontinued  in  1688.  In  1690  the  colony  issued  notes  for  about  one-seventh  of 
the  debt  contracted  by  a  disastrous  expedition  against  the  French  in  Canada,  and  made 
them  receivable  for  taxes  and  for  gooos  paid  into  tbe  treasury  for  taxes.  In  1692  a  pre- 
mium of  6  per  cent  over  coin  was  allowed  at  the  colonial  treasury  for  these  bills,  and  they 
remained  at  par  for  20  years. 

In  Connecticut  about  this  time  different  kinds  of  money  were  scaled  in  payments. 
Plain  "pay"  was  barter  at  the  government  rates.  "  Money  was  Spanish  or  New  Eng- 
land coin  and  wampum  for  change;  18d.  "pay"  equaled  M.  "money."  After  1700 
Massachusetts  issued  paper  money  to  a  moderate  extent.  It  was  received  for  taxes  and 
held  at  par  with  coin.  In  1709  to  1711  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  joined  in  an  expedition  arainst  Canada.  The 
first  colony  increased  its  paper  money  moderately,  and  Rhode  Island  immoderately,  and 
lengthenea  the  term  for  its  payment.  The  arts  of  banking  were  at  this  time  engaging 
the  attention  of  schemers  the  world  over.  John  Coleman  in  Boston  proposed  a  plan  to 
issue  notes  on  land  security.  The  council  did  not  permit  him,  but  did  itself  in  1715 
"bank,"  thi.t  is,  issue.  £80,000  of  notes  payable  in  coin  in  10  years.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment was  deferred  as  the  term  approached.  In  1721  another  "  bank "  of  money  was 
issued,  drawing  interest  to  the  ^vemment,  payable  in  hemp  or  flax. 

In  1723  Pennsylvania  authorized  the  issue  of  colonial  paper  money  to  the  amount  of 
£16,000,  to  be  apportioned  among  its  counties  according  to  the  amount  of  their  taxable 
proper^,  and  to  be  loaned  by  the  county  commissioners  for  16  years  at  5  per  cent  inter- 
est, and  one-eixteenth  of  the  principal,  annually.  Notes  paid  back  during  the  first  ten 
years  were  to  be  loaned  again  for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  In  1729,  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  commenced  the  publication  of  his  first  newspaper,  the  question  of  an  addi- 
tional issue  was  being  discussed.  About  40  years  afterwards  Franklin,  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, thus  alludes  to  the  subject:  "  About  this  time  there  was  a  cry  among  the  people 
for  more  paper  money;  only  £15,000  being  extant  in  the  province,  'and  that  soon  to  be 
sank.  The  wealthy  inhabitants  opposed  any  addition,  being  against  aU  paper  currency, 
from  the  apprehenmon  that  it  would  depreciate,  as  it  had  done  in  New  England,  to  the 
ittlury  of  (uf  creditors.  We  had  discussed  this  point  in  our  junta,  where  I  was  on  the 
Bide  of  an  addition;  being  persuaded  that  the  first  small  sum  struck  in  1728  had  done 
much  good  by  increasing  the  trade,  employment,  and  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  prov- 
ince; anoe  I  now  saw  all  the  old  houses  inhabited,  and  many  new  ones  building; 
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whereas  I  remembered  well,  when  I  first  walked  about  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  eating 
my  roll,  I  saw  many  of  the  houses  in  Walnut  street  l)etween  Second  and  Front  streets, 
with  bills  on  their  doors  '  to  be  let,'  which  made  me  think  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
were  one  after  another  deserting  it.  Our  debates  possessed  me  so  full  of  the  subject 
that  I  wrote  and  printed  an  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  Tlie  Nature  and  Neetuity  of  a 
Baper  Currency.  The  utility  of  this  currency  became  by  lime  and  experience  so  evi- 
dent, that  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  wero  never  afterwards  much  dis- 
puted; so  that  it  grew  soon  to  £65,000;  and  in  1739  to  £80,000;  trade,  building,  and 
inhabitants  all  the  while  increasing.  Though  I  now  Ihink  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
the  quantity  may  be  hurtful "  (Sparks'  FrankUn,  vol.  L,  pp.  90-&3)b 

About  1730  the  commissioners  of  the  New  England  colonies  became  alarmed  at  the 
tendency  to  further  increase  of  paper  notes  for  money,  and  recommended  its  stop.  The 
English  pniliament  forbade  banking  except  under  its  charter,  and  forbade  the  colonial 
governments  from  emitting  bills.  Later  the  restriction  was  modified  to  permit  an  issue 
for  government  expenses  only.  In  1739  a  "land  bank"  was  set  in  operation  in  Phila- 
delpiiia,  which  loaned  its  notes  for  8per  cent  per  annum  interest,  and  5  per  cent  in  prin- 
cipal, hiath  payable  in  mereliandise.  'this  is  one  of  the  first  American  examples  of  the 
fertile  banking  which  secures  a  payment  of  merchandise  for  the  loan  of  a  debt.  This 
bank  became  a  strong  factor  in  politics,  and  as  fortunes  were  to  be  made  through  it  by 
the  managers  without  any  capital  risked  by  them,  they  could  afford  to  agitate  energeti- 
cally. "The  land  bank,"  says  Sumner,  "resisted  its  fate  by  social  and  political 
intrigues."  In  1740  parliament  required  its  wind  up,  but  it  managed  to  evade  the 
requirement.  The  history  of  the  shifts  made  use  of  to  take  up,  to  pay,  and  to  re-issue 
paper  money  in  Massachusetts  and  the  other  Kew  England  colomes  for  the  next  30 
years,  is  simply  the  example  of  how  legislation,  controlled  first  by  men  with  one  interest, 
and  then  by  men  of  another  interest,  without  any  philosophic,  disinterested  statesman- 
ship to  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  can  keep  up  a  financial  agitation  injurious  to  all 
Earties.  The  history  of  the  colonial  paper  money  issues  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  othei 
and,  which  started  on  a  more  sound  and  philosophic  basis,  is  much  more  satisfactory- 
and  although  in  the  end  the  original  chart  was  lost  sight  of,  the  benefits  far  outweighed 
the  injury  resulting  from  their  excesses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  the  Continental  congress  issued  its  note  money  in 
addition  to  that  which  the  colonies  separately  had  already  issued,  and  were  continuing; 
to  issue  under  different  laws  and  with  various  degrees  of  prudence.  The  first  joint  or 
"continental"  issue  was  in  Aug.,  1775,  for  800,000  Spanish  dollars,  payable  in  three 
years.  Other  issues  followed  rapidly.  These  notes  generally  passed  at  par  with  gold  and 
silver  until  the  Utter  part  of  1776,  when  their  amount  reached  120,064,000.  The  fol 
lowing  table  condensed  from  Qouge's  Histary  of  Continental  Money,  gives  the  issues  and 
depreciation: 

Amount  issued  up  to,  and  inclusive  of  the  year — 

1776  $20,064,464  (  Rate  of  exchange  ) 

Added  in  1777  26,426,333  (  for  gold  or  silver  f 

1778  68,965,269 

"         1779  149,703,856               "               " 

"         1780  82.908,820               "               " 

1781  11,408,095              " 


JULl, 

1777 

u 

fori 

1778 

4 

1779 

9 

1780 

46 

1781 

100 

1783 

600 

Total  1357,476,541 

The  French  alliance  in  1779  enabled  congress  to  borrow  money,  and  it  attempted  to 
limit  the  outstanding  issues  of  paper  money  to  |200,000,000,  but  did  not.  The  loss  of 
Talue  of  the  entire  issue  became  complete  in  1781,  and  having  been  gradual  as  It  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  through  several  years  came  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  involun- 
tary tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  which  in  general  had  fallen  severely  on  people 
according  to  their  means,  though  in  cases  it  produced  shameful  wrongs,  Bnt,  says 
PliilUps,  "  if  it  saved  the  state  it  also  polluted  the  equity  of  our  laws." 

In  Jan„  1783,  the  Hank  of  North  America,  chartered  with  a  capital  c2  $400,000, 
opened  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  private  bank,  having  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  Continental  congress.  $70,000  in  specie  were  put  into  its  capital  by  citizens,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  government  in  specie  or  foreign  exchange  out  of  a  foreign  loaa 
The  bank  had  its  origin  in  a  union  of  Philadelphia  citizens  to  supply  the  army.  "They 
issued  the  bank's  notes  in  pay  for  them.  Oouge,  in  his  Eittory  of  Paper  Money  and 
Banking  in  tfte  U.  8.,  published  in  1888,  shows  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  that 
bank  aided  the  government;  as  its  stockholders  only  paid  in  $70,000,  or  seven-fortieths 
of  its  capital.  The  government  deposited  $254,000,  and  was  credited  by  Robert  Morris 
with  that  amount  of  stock  in  the  bank.  The  individual  directors  thus  acquired  the 
power  to  circulate  $400,000  in  the  bank's  notes,  and  loaned  the  government  and  others  their 
own  money  and  the  $400,000  additional  money  which  the  government's  deposits  and  sanc- 
tion soon  made  current  at  par.  The  dividends  were  soon  from  12  to  16  per  cent  for  the 
ttockbolders,  with  fat  livings  for  the  organizers.  "  In  1785,"  says  Gouge,  "  the  effects 
of  its  operation  began  to  be  apparent.    A  temporary  plentifuloess  of  money,  followed 
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I17  great  tcardty,  nsuiy,  ruin  to  the  many,  riches  to  the  few."  In  1785  the  Pennayl* 
Tania  le^Iatare  repealed  the  bank's  charter,  bat  it  continued  operations  by  virtue  of  the 
oongroesional  charter,  and  managed  to  get  a  renewal  afterwards  from  the  state  by  means 
of  its  great  monetary  influence.  From  tlie  beginning  of  1780  till  the  close  of  the  war 
hard  money  is  said  to  have  been  plenty;  caused  by  considerable  sums  disbursed  by  the 
French  and  British  armies,  by  the  loan  made  to  the  government,  and  by  commerce  with 
the  West  Indies.  France  spent  $8,000,000  in  specie  to  meet  her  army  and  navy  expenses, 
besides  what  came  through  her  as  loans.  Such  was  the  flux  of  specie  to  America  then 
that  in  both  France  and  England  the  drain  was  seriously  felt. 

In  1787  the  clause  in  the  new  federal  congtitution  that  no  state  "shall  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts"  would  seem  to  have  forever  barred  a  state,  not  oniv  from  issuing  bilb  of  credit, 
Irat  from  giving  charters  to  banks  of  issue;  as  it  seems  absurd  that  a  state  legislature 
may  delegate  a  power  to  private  corporations  which  the  constitution  bos  denied  to  the 
state  itseu.  But  the  profits  of  the  Bnnk  of  North  America  iu  Philudelphia  hcd  stimu- 
lated banking;  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Maryland  gave  charters  to  banks  which 
the  U.  8.  courts  did  not  abrogate.  The  svstem  of  state  banks  thus  begun  did  not  ter- 
minate till  congress  wrestled  with  the  suDject  and  suppressed  them  during  the  great 
rebellion.  In  1791  congress  chartered  the  first  U.  B.  bank.  See  Bank — Bamkino  ;  Jack- 
bun,  Andrew  ;  Uniteo  States.  About  00  state  bank  cliarters  were  issued  prior  to 
1800.  Their  subsequent  increase  and  separate  history  in  each  state  is  without  the  pals 
of  this  article. 

Gold  and  Siltkb  Ootnaoe  in  the  IT.  S.— The  act  of  April  2, 1792,  establishing  a 
mint,  provided  that  the  silver  dollar  should  contain  871^  grains  of  pure  silver  and  fixed 
the  weight  of  a  gold  dollar  at  24^j,  grains,  thus  adopting  the  ratio  uf  15  to  1.  This  was 
very  close  to  the  true  market  ratio  between  the  two  metals  at  that  time,  but  gold  soon 
be^m  to  grow  scarce,  and  by  1817  had  wholly  disappeared  from  circulation.  Thus  the 
adoption  of  the  double  standard  was  of  no  avail  in  Keeping  the  metals  at  par.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  change  the  legal  ratio  to  correspond  to  the  actual  market  ratio,  and 
during  many  sessions  of  congress  various  projects  to  this  end  were  discussed.  In  1834 
the  "Gold  Bill "  was  passed,  providing  that  the  legal  ratio  should  t)e  1  to  16.088,  although 
the  market  ratio  was  only  1  to  15.625.  This  overvalued  gold,  just  as  the  previous  act 
bad  overvalued  silver,  and  as  a  consequence  silver  went  to  a  premium  and  disappeared 
from  circulation  in  order  to  pay  foreign  debts.  It  Is  evident  that  although  this  act  re- 
tained the  double  standard  in  tiieory,  it  made  the  U.  S.  a  gold  standard  coimtry  in  prac- 
tice. Silver  did  not  disappear  from  circulation  as  completely  as  gold  on  accoimt  of  its 
indispensableness  as  small  change  and  the  greater  expense  of  shipment.  Still  even  the 
subsidiary  silver  coins  began  to  leave  the  country  after  a  time,  and  congress  was  obliged 
to  reduce  their  weight  (1^)  and  to  limit  the  amoimt  receivable  as  legal  tender  to  five 
dollars.  During  the  next  twenty  years  silver  continued  at  a  premium  and  only  five  and 
a  half  millions  were  coined.  In  1873  a  silver  dollar  was  worth  $1.02  in  gold,  and  so  far 
as  domestic  circulation  was  concerned,  the  coin  was  obsolete.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  famous  act  of  1873  was  passed  demonetizing  silver.  As  the  advocates  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  have  claimed  that  this  act  was  passed  surreptitiously,  It  Is  important 
to  notice  that  the  bill  was  printed  thirteen  times,  and  that  the  discussion  and  the  pro- 
ceedings on  it  take  up  144  columns  of  the  CongretsumcU  Becord.  Another  point  brought 
up  by  the  free  silver  party  in  support  of  the  view  that  there  was  an  intention  to  deceive 
the  people  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  measure,  is  the  fact  that  the  act  nowhere  ex- 
pressly demonetizes  the  standard  silver  dollar,  but  merely  drops  it  from  the  list  of  legal 
tender  coins.  In  regard  to  this  it  should  be  noted  that  the  fact  that  silver  was  demone- 
tized was  cleu-ly  brought  out  in  the  previous  discussion,  and  that  the  bill  in  its  original 
form  stated  that  all  silver  coins,  whether  subsidiary  or  otherwise,  should  be  legal  tender 
only  to  the  amoimt  of  five  dollars,  while  another  section  provided  that  the  gold  dollar 
should  be  the  unit  of  value.  The  fact  is,  this  criticism  of  the  act  of  1873  was  due  wholly 
to  sul>seqnent  events,  for  silver,  being  at  a  premium  at  the  time,  was  in  no  sense  the 
nnit  of  value,  nor  was  the  debtor  class  in  any  way  defrauded,  because  no  one  would 
choose  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  more  expensive  coin. 

Silver  dollars  containing  384  grains  could  be  coined  under  this  act,  but  for  this  dollar 
was  afterward  substituted  the  so-called  trade  dollar  of  420  gpralns,  which  was  intended 
as  a  convenient  form  for  exportation,  but  was  allowed  to  circulate  as  legal  tender  for 
amotmts  under  five  dollars.  Since  this  dollar  was  at  first  worth  mo^e  as  btdlion  than  as 
currency,  it  was  not  likely  to  circulate  extensively  as  coin,  but  when  the  price  of  silver 
fell  so  far  that  the  market  value  was  less  than  a  dollar,  it  l>egan  to  circulate  rapidly  in 
retail  trade.    In  1876  congress  deprived  it  of  its  legal  tender  qualitv. 

The  legislation  in  congress  to  complete  the  demonetization  of  silver  was  closed  by 
these  words  in  sections,^  of  the  revised  statutes:  "The  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  valne  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five 
dollars  in  any  one  payment."  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  down  to  Mar.  4,  1875,  concerning  all  forms  of  legal  tender  money  then 
recognized:  — 

"Sec.  8,584.  No  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins  shall  be  a  l^al  tender  In  payment  of 
debts. 
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"Sec  8,585.  The  gold  colas  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit  of  tolerance  provided  by 
law  for  the  single  piece,  and,  when  reduced  in  weight  below  such  standard  and  tolerance, 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  valuation  in  proportion  to  their  actual  weight. 

"  Sec  3,586.  The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment. 

"  Sec.  3,587.  The  minor  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their 
nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  25  cents  in  any  one  payment. 

"  Sec  3,588.  United  States  notes  shall  be  lawful  money,  and  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  ail  debts,  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States  except  for  duties  on 
imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

"  Sec.  8,589.  Demand  treasury  notes  authorized  bv  the  act  of  Jtily  17,  1861,  chap.  5, 
and  the  act  of  Feb.  12,  1862,  chap.  20,  shall  be  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  like 
manner  as  U.  S.  notes. 

"  Sec.  3,5H0.  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  acts  of  Mar.  3,  1863, 
chap.  73,  and  June  30,  1864,  chap.  172,  shall  be  legal  tender  to  the  same  extent  as 
U.S.  notes,  for  their  face  value,  excluding  interest:  Provided,  That  treasury  notes 
issued  under  the  act  last  named  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  or  redemption 
of  any  notes  issued  by  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  banker,  calculated  or  intended 
to  circulate  as  money." 

In  the  next  few  years  silver  rapidly  depreciated.  Attribnting  this  solely  to  the  de- 
monetization act  of  1873,  the  45th  congress  determined  to  restore  the  silver  dollar,  and  in 
1876  entered  upon  an  animated  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  house  passed  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bland,  providing  for  the  coinage  of  silver  on  the  same  terms  as  gold  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  the  existing  market  ratio  being  at  that  time  18  to  1.  In  the  senate 
the  bill  was  passed,  but  with  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Allison,  providing  tliat  the 
government  should  buy  not  more  than  4,000,000  or  less  tlian  2,000,000  dollars  worth  of 
silver  bullion  each  month,  and  that  the  silver  dollars  coined  from  this  bullion  should  be 
full  legal  tender  money.  This  measure  known  as  the  Bland-AIiison,  or  more  properly 
the  Allison  bill,  was  passed  over  the  President's  veto  and  t>ecame  a  law  Feb.  28,  1878. 
Sec.  1.  provides  for  the  coinage  of  the  original  silver  dollar  of  the  same  weight,  fine- 
ness, devices,  and  superscriptions,  required  by  the  act  of  1837;  that  it,  and  all  previously 
coined  silver  dollars  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nommal  value, 
for  all  debts  and  dues  public  and  private  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated 
In  the  contract;  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase, from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion,  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  or  more  than  (4,000,000  worth  per  month,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  coined 
monthly,  as  fast  as  so  purchased,  into  such  dollars,  "provided  that  the  amount  of 
money  at  any  one  time  invested  in  such  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of  such  resulting 
coin,  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000;  and  provided  further,  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  payment  in  silver  of  certificates  of  deposit  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  sec.  254,  of  the  revised  statutes."  Sec.  2.  provides  that  the  president  after 
the  passage  of  the  act  shall  invite  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  Union,  so  called, 
and  other  European  governments  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference  "  to  adopt  a 
common  ratio  between  gold  and  sliver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  internationally  the 
use  of  bimetallic  money,"  to  which  conference  he  should  appoint  three  commissioners. 
See  MoNBTABT  CoMFEBENCBS,  iNTEBlTATloirAL.  See.  8  provides  that  "  any  holder  of 
the  coin  authorized  by  this  act  may  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer  or  any  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  receive  therefor 
certificates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the  denominations  of 
the  U.  S.  notes.  The  coin  deposited  for,  or  representing,  the  certificates  shall  be  re- 
tained in  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on  demand.  Said  certificates  shall 
be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and,  when  so  received,  may  l>e 
reissued." 

The  Allison  act  was  a  necessary  concession  to  those  who  demanded  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  to  satisfy  them.  Under  its  provisions  there  were 
coined  over  378,000,000  silver  dollars,  of  which  about  57,000,000  went  into  circulation. 
For  the  remainder,  silver  certificates  were  issued  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the 
law  authorizing  the  holder  of  sliver  dollars  to  deposit  them  in  the  Treasury  and  receive 
certificates  therefor.  The  silver  agitation,  however,  continued,  and  in  1890,  the  house 
having  refused  to  concur  in  a  free  coinage  bill  passed  by  the  senate,  congress  adopted 
another  compromise  measure,  known  as  the  Sherman  Act,  which  authorize  "the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  4,500,000  ounces,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  offered  in  each  month,  at  the 
market  price  thereof,  not  exceeding  $1  for  371.26  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  in 

Sayment  for  such  purchases  of  silver  bullion  Treasury  notes  in  such  form  and  of  such 
enominations,  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $1,000,  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  a  sum 
sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated."  These  treasury  notes  are  to  be  re- 
deemed in  coin  on  demand,  but  the  act  declares  that  it  Is  "  the  established  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present 
legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law,"  so  while  it  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  secretary  to  redeem  them  in  either  gold  or  silver,  he  has  been  actually  obliged  to 
redeem  them  in  gold  ic  order  to  keep  the  two  metals  at  par.   There  was  no  further  legis- 
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htlon  affecting  the  monetary  itandard  till  1893,  when  people  u<^n  to  fear  that  the  re- 
serve of  $100,000,000  in  gold  which  was  intended  for  the  redemption  of  greenbaciis, 
would  be  invaded  on  account  of  the  heavy  exportation  of  gold.  This  fear  proved  to  he 
well  grounded,  for  in  the  spring  of  that  year  the  statement  showed  for  the  first  time 
since  1878  a  reserve  of  less  than  $100,000,000  in  gold.  Then  came  the  news  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  had  demonetized  silver.  It  was  now  feared  that  the  U.  S.  would  be 
reduced  to  a  silver  basis.  Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  an  extra  session  of  con- 
gress was  called  in  August,  1893,  and  after  some  delay,  a  bill  was  passed  repealing  the 
silver  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act.  This,  however,  neither  averted  the  panic, 
nor  checlied  the  sliver  agitation,  which  finally  forced  the  question  on  the  attention  of  the 
entire  country,  and  made  the  election  of  1896  turn  wholly  on  the  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ntio  of  16  to  1.  The  election  of  McKinley  on  a  gold  platform  did  not  at  once  suffice  to 
restore  the  confidence  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  long  period  of  uncertainty  in  re- 
spect to  the  circulating  medium. 

The  different  liinds  of  legal  tender  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  were.  In 
168T,  (1)  gold  coin,  legal  tender  without  express  limit;  (2)  silver  dollars  and  treasury 
-  notes,  leg^  tender  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract:  (8)  U.  S. 
notes,  i.  e.  greenbaclcs,  legal  tender  except  for  interest  on  the  public  debt;  (4)  national 
bank  notes,  receivable  for  debts  to  any  national  bank  and  for  all  government  dues  except 
duties  on  imports,  and  for  all  government  debts  except  interest  on  bonds ;  (5)  subsidiary 
silver  coins,  L  e.  smaller  than  one  dollar,  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars  in  one 

Sayment;  (6)  nickel  and  copper  subsidiary  coins,  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
ve  cents  in  one  payment.  Few  countries  can  show  such  heterogeneous  currency  as  this. 
The  feeling  that  the  system,  or  lack  of  system,  in  currency  matters  in  the  United  States 
needed  radical  improvement  has  created  a  party  of  ciurrency  reform,  whose  attitude  is 
based  on  the  following  considerations.  So  long  as  the  government  is  in  the  banking 
business  and  is  obliged  to  issue  notes  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  money 
demand,  it  is  thought  that  there  will  always  be  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
ability  or  willingness  to  effect  prompt  remittance.  The  party  of  reform  holds  that  the 
Issue  of  notes  is  properly  a  bankiug  function.  The  bank  has  special  facilities  for  know- 
ing the  needs  of  the  communitv.  Its  notes  are  drawn  out  by  depositors  in  the  natural 
course  of  business.  On  the  other  hand  the  government  has  no  means  of  adjusting  the 
supply  of  money  to  the  demand.  Moreover,  while  the  bank  can  be  coerced  into  remit- 
tance, the  force  behind  the  government  in  respect  to  this  matter  is  merely  public  opinion, 
which  at  different  times  tAkes  a  different  view  of  the  national  honor.  The  national 
banks,  owing  to  the  too  stringent  rules  governing  their  circulation,  have  not  supplied  a 
flexible  currency,  or  one  that  increases  with  the  increasing  demands  of  trade.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  representative  money  of  the  United  States  consists  of  bank  notes. 
The  great  bulk  of  it  consists  of  silver  certificates,  silver  dollars,  treasury  notes  and 
greenbacks.  The  government  is  required  to  redeem  the  treasury  notes  and  greenbacks 
in  gold  and  maintains  a  gold  reserve  for  this  purpose.  The  advocates  of  currency 
reform  X)oint  to  the  danger  of  a  depletion  of  this  reserve,  as  Illustrated  in  the  panic  of 
1893-i.  They  advocate  as  a  remedy  the  granting  of  more  liberal  privileges  to  the  national 
banks,  and  the  retirement  of  the  greenlwcks  by  the  government.  This  view  has  encoun- 
tered opposition  from  several  quarters  and  for  various  reasons.  There  is  a  conservative 
element  which  is  steadfastly  opposed  to  any  further  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
national  banks.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  class  favorable  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  note-issuing  policy  of  the  government.  Its  adversaries  range  all  the  way  from 
the  advocates  of  an  unrestricted  issue  of  fiat  money  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
to  the  conservatives  who  see  a  danger  In  the  extension  of  the  banking  principle.  In 
the  summer  of  1896  the  money  which  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  was  keeping  in 
circulation  and  maintaining  at  a  parity  with  gold  consisted  of  $346,681,016  of  green- 
backs, $128,.343,280  of  treasury  notes,  431,862,041  standard  silver  dollars,  or  silver  certi- 
ficates, and  $75,667,706  in  subsidiary  silver  coins.  The  total  amount  iu  circulation  was 
$982,544,043.    The  national  bank  notes  amounted  to  $226,030,042. 

Persons  desirous  of  studying  money  questions  wUI  find  the  most  complete  list  of 
works  to  choose  from  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  6.  of  the  executive  documents  of  tiie  8d 
session  of  the  45tb  congress,  being  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  monetary  conference  in  Paris  in  1878.  The  books  and  pam- 
phlets are  tliere  arranged  in  chronological  order  down  to  the  beginning  of  1879.  A  large 
port  of  the  most  valuable  literature  on  the  subject  is  in  the  form  of  pamphlets.  Among 
the  most  instructive  of  recent  books  the  following  is  a  selected  list  of  those  in  the  Eng- 
lish language:  Mimej/  and  Trade,  1870,  by  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker  of  N.  Y.;  John 
Sherman's  iMeechei  and  Beports  on  Financial  Questiont,  1  vol.,  1879;  iXCver  and  Gold, 
1876,  and  Tm  Monetary  BtiiuUion,  1878,  both  by  8.  Dana  Horton  of  Cincinnati;  <?oM 
and  Debt,  W.  L.  Fawcett,  Chicago.  1877;  TA«  Money  Queition,  by  W.  A.  Berkey, 
Grand  Us^ds,  Mich.,  1878;  Senate  document,  Beport  of  the  Monetary  joint  committee  of 
Gmgre*$  in  1877;  Heport  of  the  Parii  Monetary  Oommmion  of  1878,  just  mentioned 
These  government  reports  are  compendiums  of  facts  and  opinions  of  great  value.  Sum- 
ner's mitory  of  American  Currency  is  a  racy  sketch,  but  crude  in  its  reflections. 
Money  and  the  Meehaninn  ofScehange,  by  W.  o.  Jevons  of  London,  is  one  of  the  high. 
authorities  on  money  in  connection  with  banking.  The  most  valuable  old  work  on 
"  Pq^r-money  and  Banking  in  the  United  States"  Is  that  of  Wm.  M.  Gouge.  Philadel- 
phia, 1833.  Keilogg's  A'eur  Monetary  System,  1837,  is  a  remarkable  Jlaboration  cf 
speculative  philosophy  concerning  money.  The  1Vay$  and  Means  of  Payment,  by  Stephen 
Golwell,  PhiUdelphia,  1839,  is  an  analytic  treatment  of  money  and  credit  of  high  value. 
Bee  also  J.  B.  Clark,  The  Philosophy  of  WeaUh  (1887);  A.  Del  Mar,  History  of  Monetary 
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Sjfstemt  (1805);  C.  P.  Dunbar,  l.ju»  of  the  United  Statet  Relating  to  Curreneif,  Finance  and 
Banking  (1891);  G.  J.  Goschen,  The  Theory  of  Foreign  Exchangee  (1883);  J.  L.  Laughlin, 
History  of  Bimetallitm  in  the  United  States  (1886) ;  J.  8.  Nicholson,  Afoney  and  Mmietary 
Problems  (3d  ed.  1895);  Horace  White,  Mcmey  and  Bankivg  (1896).  Among  periodicals 
containing  valuable  articles  on  monetary  matters  are  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  VPUXt^.) ;  The  Eeonomie  Journal  (hondon);  The  Journal  of 
Political  Economy  (Chicago);  The  Political  Science  Quarterly  (New  York);  the  publications 
of  the  American  Economic  ABSOciation  (Baltimore  and  New  York)  and  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economies. 

MOKGE,  Gabpard,  Comte  de  FSluse,  a  French  mathematician  and  physicist,  waa 
b.  of  bumble  parentagie  at  Beaune,  in  the  department  of  C6te  d'Or,  May  10,  1746.  When 
only  fifteen,  he  went  to  Study  natural  philosophy  at  the  oratorian  college  of  Lyons,  and 
afterwards  obtained  admission  into  the  famous  artillery  school  at  MeziSres,  where  he 
invented  the  method  known  as  "  descriptiye  geometry,"  which  waa  at  first  received  with 
incredulity,  but  afterwards  with  avidity,  and,  for  a  time,  jealously  kept  secret  by  the 
military  authoiities.  In  1772  Monge  became  tutor  and  professor  at  Mezieres;  in  1780  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French  academy;  *nd  three  years  later  was  called  to  Paris 
as  professor  of  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  As  a  lecturer,  he  was  precise,  clear,  and 
brief;  his  style  was  a  model  of  scientific  rigor,  if  not  of  literary  elegance.  During  the 
beat  of  the  revolution,  he  became  minister  of  marine,  but  after  a  few  months  resigned 
the  office.  He  did  not,  however,  retire  into  obscurity,  but  took  charge  of  the  great  man- 
ufactories improvised  for  supplying  tlie  million  of  soldiers  whom  republican  France  had 
lonched  against  her  enemies,  with  arms  and  gunpowder.  At  this  critical  period,  he 
showed  himself  possrased  of  a  genius  eq^ual  to  the  occasion.  He  was  everywhere,  ani- 
mating, ordering,  counseling,  and  directmg  the  patriotic  artisans.  Yet  it  is  cbaracter- 
ibtic  0?  the  insane  fanaticism  that,  for  a  time,  got  the  upper  hand  In  France,  that  Monge 
himself  only  escaped  the  guillotine  on  account  of  his  services  being  absolutely  indispen- 
sable. After  he  had  founded  the  ecole  polyteehnique,  he  was  sent  by  the  directory  to 
Italy,  and  intrusted  with  the  transport  of  the  artistic  spoils  of  the  republican  armies. 
Here  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Bonaparte,  whom  he  followed  to  Egypt.  He 
now  undertook  the  management  of  the  Egj'ptian  institute.  During  the  expedition  to 
Syria,  he  performed  the  greatest  services  to  the  government  established  at  Alexandria. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  resumed  his  functions  as  professor  in  the  ecole  polytech- 
nique,  and,  though  his  reverence  for  Napoleon  continued  unabated,  he  hotly  opposed  his 
aristocratic  and  dynastic  views.  The  title  of  comte  de  P61use  (Felusium)  was  conferred 
on  huu  by  Napoleon,  in  memory  of  the  Egyptian  expedition.  He  died  July  28,  1818. 
Blonge's  principal  works  are:  TraitS  SUmeniaire  de  Statigve  (7th  edit.  Paris,  1834); 
Lecont  de  Oeomitrie  Deeeriptive  (6th  edit.  Paris,  1887);  and  Application  de  V Analyse  A  la 
OeomMrie  des  Surfaces  du  letdu2  Degre  (4th  edit  Paris,  1809).  See  Dupin's  Essai  Hit- 
torigue  su,r  let  Sereiees  et  k»  Ihnoaux  Seient^figues  de  Monge  (Paris,  1819). 

KOKGOLIA  (see  MoKOOLS),  "the  country  of  the  Mongols,"  comprises  a  vast  extent 
of  territory  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  extends 
over  an  area  of  1,300,000  sq.  m.,  between  lat.  a*''  and  5;^-"  n.,  and  88°  and  126°  e.  long., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Siberia,  e.  by  Mantchooris,  s.  by  China  proper,  and  w. 
by  e.  Turkestan  and  Dzungari;  pop.  estimated  at  2,000,000.  It  is  more  than  1700  m. 
in  length;  its  width  from  n.  to  s.  varying  between  600  and  1000  miles.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  a  Iilgh  table-land,  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  arid,  without 
running  water,  and  without  important  vegetation.  The  central  portion  is  the  great 
desert  of  Gh>bi,  extending  s.w.  and  n.e.°  from  the  boundary-line  of  the  province  of 
Eansu  to  the  Dalai  Nor,  near  the  boundary  of  Dauria,  having  an  average  width  of  200 
miles.  This  is  the  worst  part  of  the  country,  the  surface  being  covered  with  sand  and 
stones,  and  the  vegetation  scanty  and  occasional.  Vast  tracts  are  level;  but,  at  great 
distances  from  each  other,  there  are  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  entire  region  is 
destitute  of  trees,  and  the  water,  which  is  only  found  at  some  distance  below  the  surface, 
is  brackish.  South-east  of  the  Gobi  extends  a  more  elevated  and  uneven  country,  term!* 
Dating  in  a  mountain  range  of  considerable  height.  This  range,  the  Alashan  or  Ho-lang 
Shan,  begins  near  the  most  southern  point  of  Mongolia,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hoang-ho,  and  extends  northward  along  that  river  nearly  400  miles.  Near  42°  n.  lat  it 
turns  abruptly  to  the  e.,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  continues  in  this  direction 
about  600  m.,  being  now  under  the  name  of  Inshan.  It  finely  proceeds  in  a  n.e.  direc- 
tion from  43°  to  66  .  Its  highest  point  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  16,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  countiy  skirting  this  range  is  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  is  only  used  as 
pasture-ground.  South  of  the  Inshan  mountains  there  are  fertile  valleys  and  mountains 
partly  wooded.  To  the  e.,  and  extending  to  the  Yellow  sea,  is  a  narrow  tract  of  fertile 
land.  And  southward,  again,  the  country  contains  numerous  meadows  clothed  with  ricb 
grass,  where  agriculture  has  been  introduced  bythe  Chinese,  who  send  thither  criminal 
who  have  been  condemned  to  transportation.  The  most  southern  district  is  the  haunt 
of  wild  animals,  including  tigers  and  leopards,  and  is  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Chinese. 
It  contains  the  palace  of  Ichol,  which  was  described  by  sir  George  Staunton.  The 
country  which  extends  along  the  n.w.  side  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  is  httle  known,  with  the 
exception  of  the  e.  part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  caravan  road  from  Kiacbta  in  Siberia 
to  Khalgan  in  China.  Here  the  surface  of  the  country  is  frequently  broken  by  hills  and 
isolated  ridges;  but  the  intervening  level  tracts  contain  rich  pasture-ground.  It  ia 
mostly  well  watered,  but  wood  u  scarce.    Here  originate  the  principal  rlTers  of 
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Mongolia.  This  country  Is  rich  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  Mongolia.  The 
western  part  of  Moiu^lla  is  trayersed  by  a  mountain  range,  which,  near  its  w. 
extremity,  is  connected  with  the  Altai  mountains  not  far  from  the  e.  bank  of  the  Irtidi. 
Tbat  pcotion  of  the  country  which  lies  s.  of  this  range  seems  to  partake  lar^ly 
of  the  nature  of  the  Gobi,  extending  mostly  in  sterile  plains.  The  Irtish  is  the 
Jargest  river  in  this  country,  and  runs  about  160  m.  before  it  falls  into  lake  Zaizan. 
The  dimate  of  the  whole  of  Mongolia  is  generally  cold,  though  it  is  subject  to  sudden 
ciumges,  and  in  summer  is  insupportablv  hot.  The  snow-fall,  however,  is  very  light. 
The  wealth  of  the  Mongols  consists  in  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  (on  Uie  more  hilly 
tracts),  camels,  horses,  and  sheep.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  including  hares,  ante- 
lopes, wild  asses,  foxes,  deer,  sables,  squirrels,  and  marmots.  Water-fowl  are  plentiful 
in  the  lakes  which  abound  in  the  n.w.  part.  The  wolves  are  numerous  and  savage, 
attacking  even  the  shepherds  in  preference  to  the  sheep:  there  are  also  the  brown  and 
black  bear,  the  yak,  and  the  ounce.  The  double-humped  or  Bactrian  camel  is  domesti- 
cated for  its  milk.  It  is  remarked  that  in  the  southern  portion,  where  the  Chinese  prac- 
tice agriculture^  the  temperature  has  risen  with  the  progress  of  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  that  grain  is  now  grown  there,  and  ripens  readily,  which  could  not  formerly  be  culti- 
vated on  account  of  the  cold.  The  Mongols  are  generally  nomadic,  and  live  in  tents. 
They  have  sometimes  been  curiotisly  confound^  with  the  Tartars,  and  Moi^lia  is 
called  Tartary  on  many  old  maps.  No  two  nations  could  physically  be  more  distinct, 
though  both  are  addicted  to  the  same  nomadic  mode  of  life.  The  Tartars  belong  to  the 
Turki  race,  from  whom  the  European  Turks  are  descended. 

■0HG0L8,  the  name  of  a  numerous  and  widely  spread  branch  of  the  human  family— 
the  second  in  the  classification  of  Blumenbach,  and  corresponding  in  almost  every  respect 
with  the  branch  designated  as  Turanian  by  more  recent  ethnologists.  See  Thrakian. 
Under  the  designation  of  Mongols  are  included  not  only  the  Mongols  proper,  but  the 
Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Thibetans,  Tartars  of  all  kinds,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese, 
Esquimaux,  Samoieds,  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  even  Magyars.  Collectively,  they  are 
the  great  nomadic  people  of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans,  Semites,  and 
Hamites;  and  are  the  same  who,  in  remote  antiquity,  founded  what  is  called  the 
"Median  empire"  in  lower  Chaldea,  an  empire,  according  to  Rawlinson,  tliat  flourished 
and  fell  between  about  2468  and  2234  b.c.  ;  that  is,  before  Nineveh  became  known  as  a 
great  city.  Thus  early  did  some  of  these  nomadic  tribes,  forsaking  their  original  pas- 
toral habits,  assume  the  cliaracter  of  a  nation.  Another  peat  offshoot  from  this  stock 
founded  an  empire  in  China,  the  earliest  date  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  but 
which  certainly  had  reached  a  state  of  high  civilization  at  least  2000  years  B.C.  In 
early  Greek  history  they  figure  as  Scythians,  and  in  Inte  Koman,  as  Huns,  carmng 
terror  and  desolation  over  the  civilized  world.  In  the  middle  ages  they  appear  as  Mon- 
gols, Tartars,  and  Turks.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  Oenghis-Khan  (q.v.),  origi- 
nally the  cliief  of  a  small  Mongol  horde,  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  central  and 
eastern  Asia.  His  sons  and  grandsons  were  equally  successful,  and  in  1240-41,  the 
Mongol  empire  extended  from  the  sea-Ixjard  of  China  to  the  frontiers  of  Qermany  and 
Poland,  including^  Russia  and  Hungaria,  and  the  whole  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of 
Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  India,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  states,  and  northern  Siberia.  This  vast 
empire  soon  broke  up  into  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  from  one  of  which, 
Tnrkistan,  arose  another  tide  of  Mongol  invasion  under  the  guidance  of  Timour  or  Tamer- 
lane, who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  c,  reduced  Turkistan,  Persia,  Hindustan,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Georgia  under  his  sway,  and  broke,  for  a  time,  the  Turkish  power.  On 
the  death  of  his  son  Shah  Rokh,  the  Mongol  empire  was  subdivided,  and  finally 
absorbed  by  the  Persians  and  Usbeks,  but  an  offshoot  of  Timour's  family  founded,  in 
the  16tb  c.,  the  great  Mogul  empire  of  Delhi  After  the  decline  of  Timoiirs  empire  the 
Turkish  branch  maintained  the  glory  of  the  race,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  heart  of 
western  Europe.  In  the  9th  c.  the  Magyars,  a  tribe  of  Ugrians,  also  of  Mongol  extrac- 
tion, under  their  leader  Arpad,  established  themselves  in  Hungary,  where,  in  process  of 
time,  they  became  converted  to  Christianity,  and  founded  a  kingdom  famous  in  Euro- 
pean history.    See  Tcbks  and  Hxtnoabt. 

The  physicid  characteristics  of  the  Mongols  in  their  primitive  state  are  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  Detariptive  E^nology:  "  The  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  broad  and 
fiat.  This  is  because  the  cheek-bones  stand  out  laterally,  and  ue  nasal  bones  are 
depressed.  The  cheek-bones  stand  out  lateraUy.  They  are  not  merely  projecting,  for 
this  they  might  be  without  giving  much  breadth  to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  they  mi^ht 
stand  forward.  ....  The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  g^reat,  the  eyes  themselves  being 
oblique,  and  their  caninculffi  being  concealed.  The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imper- 
fect arch,  black  and  scantv.  The  iria  is  dark,  the  cornea  yellow.  The  complexion  is 
tawny,  the  stature  low.  The  ears  are  large,  standing  out  from  the  head;  the  lips  thick 
and  fleshy  rather  than  thin,  the  teeth  somewhat  oblique  in  their  insertion,  the  fore- 
head low  and  flat,  and  the  hair  lank  and  thin."  Of  course,  such  a  description  as  this 
cannot  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Mongol  origin,  such  as 
the  Toriu  and  Magyars,  especially  the  latter,  who  in  physical  appearance  differ  but  little, 
if  at  all,  from  other  European  nations.    See  works  on  the  M.  by  Uoworth  and  Gilmour. 

In  religion,  the  Mongols  are,  for  the  most  part,  Buddhists.  There  are  among  them, 
however,  acccnrding  to  the  different  countries  in  which  they  reside,  various  otlur  relic- 
ions,  as  Confucianism,  Taouism.  flre-worship.  paganism  of  dilTerent  kinds,  Mohammeo- 
taima,  and  Cbiiotiaiiity.    The  Mongol  hinguages,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  deacribed 
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by  Dr  Latham  as  being  "aptotic  and  agglutinate,  rarely  ■with  true  amalgamate  inflee- 
tion."  In  1859,  according  to  an  estimate  formed  by  prof.  Dieterici,  the  Mongols  of  all 
kinds  amounted  in  number  to  as  many  as  628,000,000,  oi  about  half  of  the  humaa  race. 

MOKQOTTS,    See  IcEcrETTVOi?. 

KOHHEGAir  I8LAin>,  off  the  coast  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine.  Pop.  '00,  Oa  The  first 
account  of  it  is  by  Capt.  John  Smith.    It  lias  a  stone  light-house. 

XOinillA'CKS,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves  destitute  of  stipules;  the  bark  and  leaves  having  an  aromatic  fra- 
grance. The  flowers  are  unisexual.  The  perianth  is  somewhat  globose,  divided  at  the 
border  sometimes  into  more  rows  than  one.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  and  arise  from 
and  cover  the  whole  interior  of  the  tube  of  the  perianth.  There  are  several  ovaries,  each 
with  one  ovule.  The  fruit  consists  of  several  achtenia,  inclosed  within  the  enlarged  calyx. 
There  are  about  40  known  species,  natives  chiefly  of  South  America.  A  few  are  found  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  fruit  of  the  Boldu  (boldoa  fragrans),  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  eaten.  It  is  a  little  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a  currant,  extremely 
fragrant  when  dried. 

MOHIIA  8ECBEIA  Socibtatis  Jesu,  secret  instructions  for  the  Jesuitic  order,  in 
a  voliune  lirst  published  at  Cracow,  1612,  in  Latin  from  the  Spanish,  by  an  unknown 
editor.  It  was  then  and  afterwards  regarded  by  scholars  as  the  work  of  Claude  Acqu&- 
viva,  the  general  of  the  order,  exercising  over  it  complete  control,  and  esteemed  the  ablest 
and  most  profound  politician  of  his  time.  He  did  nothing  to  prove  the  book  a  for- 
gery, and,  so  far  as  known,  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the  author.  It  continued  unmo- 
^ted  until  his  death.  In  1615  a  commission  was  appointed  to  search  out  the  author, 
but  none  was  foimd.  In  the  following  year  the  l)ook  was  placed  in  the  Index.  In 
1633  Casper  Schoppe,  a  German  scholar,  published  an  account  of  a  book  which  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  same  as  the  Monita  Primta,  bat 
had  been  obtained  from  a  source  independent  of  the  first.  In  the  British  Museum  there 
is  a  volume  printed  at  Venice  in  1596,  which  contains  on  several  manuscript  leaves,  in 
writing  of  an  ancient  date,  the  whole  of  the  Mimiia  Seereta.  In  1658,  during  Crom- 
well's administration,  an  edition  of  the  book  was  printed  in  England.  On  the  continent 
a  French  version  was  printed  in  1661,  and  a  second  edition  of  Schopp's  book  in  1668. 
In  1669  Henry  Compton,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  published  an  edition  found  in 
MS.  in  a  Jesuit's  closet  after  his  death,  thus  supplying  an  additional  copy  independent 
of  aU  the  others.  In  1718  Henri  de  St.  Ignace  puulisbed  the  Monita  Secreta  in  an 
appendix  to  his  work  on  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  order.  This  passed  through 
four  editions.  In  1717  the  book  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1727  at  Cologne. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1778  several  MBS.  were  found  in  their  colleges 
and  other  resorts.  In  1782  a  MS.  found  in  Rome  was  printed  there,  as  was  thought 
by  the  editor,  for  the  first  time.  In  1881  an  edition  was  pnblished  at  Princeton,  K.  J., 
and  in  1844  it  was  reprinted  at  New  York.  In  the  17th  c  Dr.  Johann  Gerhard 
referred  to  the  book  as  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  his  opinion  was  indorsed  by  nearly 
all  Protestant  church  historians.  M.  Gachard,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  sagacity, 
whose  critical  investigations  Prescott  and  Motley  highly  esteemed,  says  that  at  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuit  order  in  the  Netherlands  there  were  discovered  in  one  of  their 
colleges  some  of  their  most  important  papers,  among  which  were  the  Monita  Seereta; 
that  a  translation  of  the  book  was  made  by  order  of  government,  and  still  exists  in  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom.  This,  he  testifies,  differs  in  nothing  that  is  material  from  that 
which  has  been  made  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eminent  church  historian  Oiese- 
ler  decided  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book;  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  article  on  the 
Jesuits,  contained  in  the  8th  edition  of  the  EneyelojpacUa  Britannica,  sa^s  that  the  Monita 
is  believed  to  be  a  spurious  production  ;  and  Prof.  Schem,  in  the  BibUeal  Cydopadia  oi 
McClintock  and  Strong,  says  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  a  Jesuit,  but  is  a  satire. 

MOHITEAU,  a  co.  in  central  Missouri,  botmded  n.e.  by  the  Missouri  river  ;  drained 
by  Saline,  Moniteau,  and  Moreau  creeks  ;  430  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  15,680,  chiefly  of  Amer- 
ican  birth.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad,  and  by  a  branch  of  the 
Wabash  railroad.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  broken ;  In  great  part  covered  with  valuable 
forests.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Iron,  lead,  bituminous  coal, 
and  several  varieties  of  limestone  used  as  building  material,  are  found.  There  are  several 
flourishing  towns.    Co.  seat,  California. 

KOKITEUX,  Lb,  a  celebrated  French  journal,  started  by  the  puUisher,  Charles 
Joseph  Panckoucke,  May  6,  1789,  under  the  title  of  the  Oaeette  NationaU,  ou  le  Moni- 
teur  Univerid.  After  the  crisis  of  Aug.  10,  1792,  its  imponance  as  a  daily  register  of 
the  events  which  occurred  during  the  diark  days  of  the  revolution,  immensely  increased. 
Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  phenomena  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
should  consult  Thiinn-Grandville's  Oatelte  NaOondle,  ou  U  Moniteur  Univeriel,  eommenei 
le  Hh  Mai,  VKH,  prieedi  tTune  Introduction  hintorique  contenant  un  Abrige  de*  andens 
Etats  giniraux,  del  AttembUes  det  Notable*,  et  de*  prineipavir  Seinement*  qui  ont  ameni  la 
Sitolution  (179(S).  In  1800,  it  altered  its  form  so  far  as  to  -livide  itself  into  two  halves, 
of  which  the  first  contained  the  aete*  du  gouvemement.  Tliis  change  imparted  to  the 
Journal  sometiiing  of  an  official  character.    After  Jan.  1, 1811,  it  dropped  the  title  <^ 
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Chuette  JVa(tonaI«,  retaining  only  that  of  Mimiteur  Unkenel,  After  the  reetoration,  It 
became  the  goyemment  organ,  wliicli  it  continued  to  be  until  1860,  when  its  official 
connection  was  discontinued. 

XOHITOB,  a  name  given  to  many  species  of  saurian  reptiles,  nearly  allied  to  the  true 
lizards,  from  which  they  differ  in  haviog  no  teeth  on  the  palate.  Among  tliem  are  some 
of  large  size,  the  largest  of  existing  saurians  except  those  of  the  croccSile  tribe.  The 
tail  of  the  greater  number  is  laterally  compressed,  the  bettci'  to  adapt  them  to  aquatic 
habits.  They  receive  the  name  monitor  from  a  notion  that  they  give  warning  by  a 
hissing  sound  of  the  approach  of  a  crocodile  or  alligator.  For  the  same  reason,  some  of 
the  American  species  receive  the  French  name  sauvegarde.  Those  of  the  old  world 
form  the  family  monitorida,  and  those  of  America  the  family  Uiida  of  some  naturalists. 
There  are  several  genera  of  both. — The  Monttob  or  Varan  o»  the  Nils  (If,  NUotieus) 
is  of  a  rather  slender  form,  and  has  a  long  tail.  It  is  olive  gray,  mottled  with  black. 
It  attains  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet.  Crocodiles'  eggs  form  part  of  its  food.  The 
TxouExni  (teivt  TeffuexCn)  of  Brazil  and  Quiana  is  of  similar  size.  It  preys  on  aquatic 
animals.  Other  large  species  are  plentiful  in  almost  all  tropical  countries.  They  are 
powerful  animals,  have  strong  teeth,  and  defend  themselves  vigorously  if  attacked. 
Bome  comparatively  small  species,  feeding  chiefly  on  insects,  are  found  in  dry  situations. 
Some  of  the  large  South  American  species  are  used  for  food. 

XOmOB.    See  Tubbst-Shif. 

XOmTO'BIAL  STBTXX,  or  Mtttttai.  Ibbtructiok.  It  flret  occurred  to  Dr.  Bell  (q.  t.), 
when  superintendent  of  the  orphan  hospital,  Madras,  In  1705,  to  make  use  of  the  moie 
advanced  boys  in  the  school  to  instruct  the  younger  pupils.  These  youthful  teachers 
were  called  monitors.  The  method  was  eagerly  adopted  by  Joseph  Lancaster  (q.v.) 
who,  in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  did  so  much  for  the  extension  of  popular  educa- 
tion ;  and  from  him  and  the  originator,  the  system  was  called  indifTerently  the  Madras 
and  the  Lancastrian,  as  well  as  the  monitorial  or  mutual  system.  The  monitorial 
system  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  method  of  teaching;  it  is  simply  a  method  of 
organizing  schools,  and  of  providing  the  necessary  teaching  power.  At  a  time  when 
the  whole  question  of  primary  education  was  in  its  infancy,  the  state  refusing  to  pro- 
mote it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  dangerous  to  society,  ana  the  public  little  disposed  to 
contribute  towards  its  extension,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  a  system  sliould  be 
adopted  which  should  recommend  itself  as  at  once  effectual  and  economical.  It  was 
manifest  that  even  with  the  most  skillful  arrangement  of  classes,  a  single  teacher  could 
not  undertake  the  tuition  of  more  than  80  or  90  pupils;  while,  by  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  the  cleverer  boys  under  the  general  direction  of  the  master,  the  school  might  be 
made  almost  self-working,  and  800  or  400  children  taught  where  there  was  only  one 
adult  superintendent.  The  novelty  and  economy  of  this  plan,  and  we  may  add  also,  its 
temporary  success,  gained  for  it  a  large  and  entliusiastic  support  both  in  Britain  and  in 
Germany.  But  the  importance  of  the  system  as  an  educational  agency  was  universally 
overrated,  for  although  it  is  to  be  admitted  that,  under  nn  able  and  enthusiastic  master, 
boys  may  he  inspired  to  teach  well  all  technical  and  rote  subjects  (as,  for  example,  in 
the  Latin  and  Oreek  classes  under  Dr.  Pillans  of  the  Edinburgh  high  school),  yet  it  is 
manifest  that  children  so  instructed  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  educated.  Their 
monitor  necessarily  lacks  the  maturity  of  mind  which  is  indispensable  to  the  instructor, 
whose  business  it  is  to  arouse  in  the  child  those  mental  operations  which  have  taken 
place  within  liimself,  and  so  lead  him  to  an  intelligent  and  rational  grasp  of  intellectual 
and  moral  and  physical  truths.  No  amount  of  private  instruction  from  the  master,  no 
enthusiasm  could  ever  enable  a  boy  to  do  this,  and  consequently  the  system  broke  down, 
after  having  done  its  work  by  being  the  engine  whereby  a  large  interest  was  stirred  up 
in  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  whereby  the  requisites  of  a  primaiy  teacher  were 
brought  into  view.  The  reaction  against  the  system,  however,  was  not  so  violent  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  Holland  or  France,  as  in  Germany.  In  England,  the  monitorial 
system  was  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  the  master  the  aid  of  the  more  clever 
boys  in  teaching  rote  subjects,  in  revising  lessons,  keeping  registers,  and  supervising  the 
work  of  those  classes  not  directly  under  the  master's  tuition.  In  this  way  were  afforded 
the  means  of  training  for  the  teaching  profession  boy!<  who  seemed  fitted  by  natural 
endowment  for  the  work.  Hence  the  pmvalent  employment  in  Gt.  Britain  of  paid 
monitors  and  pupil  teachers  (male  and  female),  who  are  regularly  apprenticed  to  school- 
managers  and  teachers,  and  go  forward  to  be  trained  in  the  normal  schools  now  so 
numerous.    The  system  never  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  United  States. 

XOXX.    Bee  MoNAcmsM ;  Monastkbt. 

XOHX,  Geobob,  duke  of  Albemarle,  was  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Uonk  of  Potheridge, 
in  Devonshire,  and  was  bom  at  his  father's  residence,  Dec.  6,  1608.  He  spent  some  of 
his  earlier  yeare  in  the  service  of  Holland,  returned  to  England  when  about  the  age  of 
M,  and  served  in  the  king's  army  against  the  Scots  in  1689,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieut.- 
oA.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  1642,  he  was  appointed  col.  of  lord  Lei- 
cester's troops,  sent  to  crush  it.  When  the  civil  war  began,  these  troops  were  recalled, 
and  Monk  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  being  supposed  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  parlia- 
ipsnt,  but  ^ros  soon  after  released.    In  1664  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax, 
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and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from  which  he  waa  liberated,  after  two  years,  on  his  swear 
ing  the  Covenant.  Clarendon  hints  that  he  sold  himself  for  moner.  He  was  now 
intrusted  with  the  command  in  the  n.  of  Ireland.  Cromwell  had  a  high  opinion  of  Iiis 
military  talents,  and  made  him  his  lieut.gen.  and  commandant  of  artillery ;  and  the  serrice 
which  ne  rendered  at  the  battle  of  Dun  oar  was  so  great,  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  command  iu  Scotland.  In  1668,  he  was  Joined  with  admiral  Blake  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Dutch,  and  with  his  division  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  100  shira,  defeated 
admiral  Van  Tromp  off  Kienwpoort,  and  fought  another  battle  with  him  o9  Katwijtc,  in 
which  the  victory  was  doubtful,  but  Van  Tromp  lost  his  life.  In  April  1654  Cromwell 
sent  him  to  Scotland  as  governor,  in  which  oifScult  ofiSce  he  conducted  iumself  with 
vigor,  moderation,  and  equity.    Even  the  highlands,  those  immemorial  "sanctuaries  of 

Elunder,"  as  Gidzot  calls  them,  were  reduced  to  order.  His  principal  residence  was  Dal- 
eith,  where  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  gardening,  of  which  ho  was  very  fond.  When, 
after  Cromwell's  death,  he  saw  everything  in  confusion,  and  felt  his  own  position  peril- 
ous, he  crossed  the  English  border,  Jan.  1,  1660,  with  6,000  men,  united  his  troops  witli 
those  which  Fairfax  had  collected  for  Charles  U.,  and  entered  London  unopposed, 
although  as  yet  he  kept  his  views  profoundly  secret  His  powers  of  dissimulation  and 
reticence  were  immense.  Everybody  felt  that  the  decision  lay  with  "  Old  George," 
as  his  soldiers  used  to  call  him;  everv  party  courted  him;  he  was  even  offered  the  proteo> 
torate;  but  while  he  offended  nobody,  he  declined  to  connect  himself  with  any  of  the 
sectaries,  and  waited  patiently  the  course  of  events.  His  own  wish  (though  it  did  not 
proceed  from  any  very  high-minded  motive)  was  to  bring  back  the  Stuarts;  and  before 
long,  he  saw  that  the  nation  in  general  was  thoroughlv  with  him.  On  the  21st  of  Feb. 
he  called  together  the  remaining  members  of  the  parliament  which  had  been  violently 
driven  out  12  years  before,  and  Cliarles  U.  was  presently  recalled.  Monk  was  now  made 
duke  of  Albemarle,  loaded  with  honors,  and  intrusted  with  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state.  But  he  soon  retired  from  political  affairs.  In  1665,  when  ue  plague  ravaged 
London,  and  every  one  fled  that  could,  "Old  George,"  as  governor  of  the  city,  bravely 
stuck  to  bis  post,  and  did  what  he  could  to  allav  the  terror  and  confusion.  Next  year, 
he  was  employed  as  second  in  command  of  the  fleet  sent  under  the  duke  of  York  against 
the  Dutch;  and  was  defeated  by  Von  Ruyter  in  a  sea-fight  off  Dunkirk,  but  soon  after 

gained  a  bloody  victory  over  him  off  North  Foreland.  He  died  Jan.  8,  1670.  Guizot 
escribes  him  as  a  "  man  capable  of  great  things,  thou^  he  had  no  greatness  of  soul." 
See  Guizot's  Monk,  Chute  d»  la  Bepublique,  Skinner's  X^«  of  Jfonfc,  Hallam's  CoruHtu- 
(tonal  Hiftory,  and  Macaulay's  HiiU»ry  of  England. 

KOHXET,  Simiit,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  mammcAi,  of  the  Linncean  order  primate*,  and 
of  Cuvier's  order  miadrufnana,  now  constituting  the  family  timiada.  The  word  monkey 
was  formerly  of  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  signification  with  ape  ;  but  the  name 
ape  is  now  more  generally  appliea  to  those  timiada  which  have  no  tail  and  no  cheek- 
pouches;  the  name  monkev  to  those  which  liave  cheek-pouches  and  long  tails,  prehensile 
or  not  prehensile;  whilst  the  name  baboon  (q.v.)  is  applied  to  creatures  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  both.  The  smaller  tailless  timiaicB  are,  however,  still  not  infrequently  spoken 
of  as  monkevs,  and  the  term  is  also  sometimes  lued  to  comprehend  all  the  timiacUt. 

Of  all  animals,  the  timiadm  exhibit  the  greatest  resemblance  to  man,  both  in  their 
general  form  and  their  anatomical  structure.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  some  of 
the  laiger  apes.  In  none  of  ^em,  however,  is  there  a  natural  adaptation  for  the  erect 
position  so  characteristic  of  man,  which  is  assumed  rarely,  and  in  general  only  by  cap- 
tive individuals,  as  the  result  of  training  and  constraint,  all  of  the  monkey  tribe  prefer- 
ring to  walk  on  four  feet  rather  than  on  two,  but  all  of  them  being  adapted  for  living 
chiefly  among  the  branches  of  trees,  or — according  to  the  habits  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  species — among  bushy  cliffs,  where  they  make  use  of  the  four  extremities  for 
prehension,  as  hands.  Most  of  them  leap  from  branch  to  branch  with  wonderful  agility, 
and  some  also  swing  themselves  from  a  branch  by  their  long  prehensile  tail,  till  they  can 
seize  hold  of  another  branch.  The  Uiumb,  in  all  the  four  extremities,  is  opposable  to  the 
fingers,  which  are  long  and  flexible;  but  there  are  some  monkeys  which  want  the  thumb 
of  the  fore-limbs,  or  Iwve  it  merely  rudimentary,  whilst  the  hind-limtia  are  always  fui^ 
nisbed  with  perfect  hands.  In  attempting  to  walk  erect,  an  ape  necessarily  treads,  not 
on  the  soles,  but  on  the  sides  of  its  feet,  which  are  turned  inwards,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  do  not  enable  it  to  maintain  an  erect  posiUon  long  or  eadly.  This  difflcult}[  is 
Increased  by  the  way  in  which  the  head  is  affixed  to  the  vertebral  column,  the  oteipOal 
foramen  being  further  back  than  in  man,  so  that  the  wetoht  of  the  head  is  thrown  for. 
ward.  The  face  of  a  monkey  exhibits  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  that  of  man;  but  the 
lower  forehead,  the  less  perfect  nose,  ancTthe  more  projecting  jaws,  give  it  a  brutal  char- 
acter. The  dentition  of  monkeys  is  so  similar  to  that  of  man,  that  the  dental  formula 
for  veiy  many  is  the  same,  although  many  others  have  an  additional  molar  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw;  but  in  many,  the  great  size  of  the  canine  teeth  is  a  marked  brutal  charao- 
terigtlc.  The  digestive  organs  are  generally  very  similar  to  those  of  man,  but  in  some  of 
the  tfymtadn,  more  exclusively  confined  to  vegetable  food,  there  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence in  a  peculiar  and  very  complicated  structure  of  the  stomach.  The  food  of  mon- 
keys consists  chiefly  of  fruits,  com,  and  other  vegetable  substances;  but  most  of  them 
also  catch  and  eat  usecti^  and  even  birds,  of  the  eggs  of  which  they  are  alio  very  fond. 
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'Monkeys,  etc. — i.  Skeleton  of  young  orang-outang.  2.  Chimpanzee.  3.  Skull  of  youi 
(Cercopithecus).  9.  Mandrill.  10.  Skull  of  Parian.  11.  Black  bowling  monkey 
Egyptian.     17.  Skull  of  Kaffir. 
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^ojig  chimpanzee.     4.  Sknll  of  old  gorilla.     5.  Skull  of  young  gorilla.     6.  Kahau.     7.  Mona 
lej.     12.  Coati.      13.  Apuba.      14.  Douroucouli.      15.  Ouistiti.     Human  skulls:  16.  Skull  of 
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In  captivity  they  leam  to  eat  and  drink  almost  everything  that  is  used  by  man,  and 
show  a  great  fondness  for  sweet  things,  and  for  alcoholic  liquors.  The  skin  of  monkeys 
is  generally  covered  in  all  parts  with  nair,  but  some  have  the  face  partially  naked,  and 
many  liave  m^ed  ukllosities  on  the  buttocks.  Many  have  capacious  cheek-pouches,  in 
-which  they  stow  away  food  which  they  cannot  consume  with  sufficient  expedition. 
They  are  mostly  gregarious,  although  to  this  there  are  some  exceptions  Many  of  the 
species  display  strong  attachment  to  their  males  and  to  their  ofisprini,.  One  or  two 
young  are  generally  produced  at  a  birth.  They  display  a  remarkable  propensity  and! 
talent  for  imitation;  and  this,  with  their  extreme  agility,  their  curious  prying  disposition, 
and  thdr  love  of  trick'  or  mischief,  makes  them  very  amusing,  whether  in  a  wild  or  a 
captive  state.  Many  of  the  stories  told  of  monkeys  manifest  also  a  high  degree  of  Intel, 
lixence,  although  it  may  ho  doubted  if  the  intelligence  of  any  of  the  species  exceeds  that 
of  the  dog  or  the  elephant.  Notwithstanding  their  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  their 
imitative  propensity,  and  their  intelligence,  none  of  the  monkeys  show  the  smallest 
capacity  for  imitating  the  human  voice;  and  their  "chattering"  is  very  unlike  articulate 
speech. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  very  numerous,  but  are  all  confined  to  the  warm  para 
of  the  world;  Australia,  however,  and  the  South  Sea  islands  being  destitute  of  them. 
They  are  divided  into  a  number  of  genera,  some  of  which  belong  exclusively  to  particu- 
lar portions  of  the  world.  But  in  this  respect,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the 
difference  between  those  of  the  old  world  and  those  of  America,  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution corresponding  with  the  division  of  the  family  into  two  principal  groups— the 
monkeys  of  the  old  world  (Catarrhini  of  some  naturalists),  to  which  alone  the  name 
timiada  is  sometimes  restricted,  having  the  nostrils  separated  only  by  a  narrow  septum, 
and  the  tail  wanting,  short,  or  long,  but  never  prehensile;  the  monkeys  of  the  new 
worid  (Platyrrhini),  the  family  eebida  of  some  naturalists,  having  the  nostrils  widely 
separated,  the  tail  always  long,  and  often  prehensile,  most  of  them  iiaving  also  the  four 
additional  molar  teeth  already  noticed,  which  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  old  world 
possess;  but  none  of  them  having  cheek-pouches,  which  many  of  the  monkeys  of  the 
old  world  have.  The  most  interesting  genera  and  species  of  monkey  are  noticed  in 
separate  articles. 

XONKET  POTS.    See  LECTTmDACiL& 

ICOirX'8-EOOD.    SeeAcoNiTB. 

XOmCS  BEHBABB.    See  Dock. 

MOJMOUi'riwHTRK,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  w.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn,  on  the  n.e.  by  Herefordshire,  and  on  the  e.  by  Gloncestershire. 
Area,  847,011  acres.  Pop.  '91,  203,847.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Usk,  the  Wye  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  the  Kumney  on  the  western  border— all  of  which  flow  s.  into  the 
estnary  of  the  Severn.  The  coast-line,  22  m.  In  length,  is  indented  only  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Usk  (which  Is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  Kewport),  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wye,  which  vessels  ascend  to  Chepstow.  The  surface  is  elevated  In  the 
n.  and  n.w.  (the  Sugar-loaf  is  1850  ft.  high),  but  the  coast  districts,  comprising  the 
Wentloog  and  the  Caldecot  levels,  are  low  and  rich,  and  are  protected  from  the  wash  of 
the  sea  by  sea-walls  and  earthworks.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Usk  and  Wye,  wheat 
is  the  principal  crop;  but  In  the  less  favored  localises,  barley  and  oats  chiefly  are  grown. 
Coal,  limestone,  and  ironstone  abound  in  the  mineral  district  of  Monmouth,  in  the  n.w. 
of  the  country.  This  district,  comprising  90,000  acres,  abounds  In  collieries  and  iron- 
works, and  is  a  perfect  network  of  railways.  Monmouth  was  a  Welsh  county  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VlII.,  but  the  ancient  language  is  now  heard  only  in  a  few  western  dis- 
tricts. The  scenery  of  this  county  is  unusually  beautiful ;  and  in  no  part  of  England 
are  to  be  fonnd  so  many  remains  of  feudal  castles  as  in  the  eastern  districts  of  this  county. 
The  chief  remains  are  Raglan,  Caldecot,  and  Chepstow  castles;  and  Llanthony  and 
Tlntem  abbeys  (q.  v.).  Boman  antiquities  are  numerous.  The  county  sends  three 
members  to  parliament. 

XOraotriH,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  n.  by  Sandy  Hook  and  Raritan  bays;  drained  by  the  Keversink,  Shrewsbury,  Shark, 
and  Tom's  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Central  New  Jersey,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
Freehold  and  Jamesburg  Agricultural  railroads;  area,  475  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  60,128,  chiefly 
of  foreign  birth.  The  surface  Is  very  level,  sandy  near  the  sea,  but  fertile  in  the  inte- 
rior; potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  and  hay  are  the  staples;  of  potatoes,  the  annual  yield 
is  over  a  million  bushels.  Long  Branch  (q.  v.),  a  fashionable  wateringplace,  is  situated 
on  the  coast  of  this  county.    Co.  seat,  Freehold. 

XOV'VOirTH,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  market-town  of  Englanu. 
capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  stands,  amid  beautiful  scenery,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Monnow  and  the  Wye,  17  m.  s.  of  Hereford.  Its  church,  dating  from  the 
14th  c,  is  surmounted  by  a  lofihr  spire.  Of  its  castle,  the  favorite  residence  of  John  of 
Chtnnt,  and  the  birthplace  of  Henry  V.,  the  ruins  only  remain.  A  building,  said  to  be 
the  study  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Is  all  that  exists  of  the  Benedictine  monastery. 
Bailwaya  connect  the  town  with  Newport  on  the  w.  and  Boss  on  the  e.    Ironworks 
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employing  a  nnmber  ot  workmen,  are  In  operation.    Pop.  {18»1),  6,800.    Monmouth 
unites  with  Newport  and  Usk  in  sending  a  member  to  parlUtment. 

XOmOUTH,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Warren  co.,  111. ;  on  the  Iowa  Central,  the  Burling- 
ton route,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  17  miles  e.  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  179  miles  s.w.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat  of  Monmouth  college  (Unit. 
Pres.),  and  has  the  Warren  county  library,  high  school,  business  college,  several  national 
banks,  waterworlcs  supplied  from  artesian  wells,  gas  and  electric  light  plante,  street 
railroa^i,  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  sewer  pipe,  soap,  cigars,  foundry  and 
machine  products,  one  of  the  largest  crockery  ware  plants  in  the  United  States,  about 
15  churches,  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  city  has  large  agricultural,  coal- 
mining, and  horse-breedhig  Interests.    Pop.  W,  6,936. 

XOHlIOirTH,  James,  Duke  of,  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  In 
1649.     His  mother,  Lucy  Walters,  according  to  Evelyn,  a  '•  hrowne,  beautiful,  bolde,  but 
insipid  creature,"  came  to  England  with  her  son  in  1656,  during  the  commonwealth. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  treated  as  thougb  she  had  been  the  king%  wife,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  but  was  soon  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  where  she  died.    Charles 
sought  out  the  boy,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Lord  Crofts,  who  gave  him  bis 
own  name.     On  tbe  restoration,  Monmouth,  then  "Mr.  James  Crofts,"  came  to  England 
with  the  queen-dowager,  and  was  handsomely  lodged  at  Hampton  Court  and  WliitehalL 
These  honors  were,  in  after  years,  referred  to  by  his  followers  as  justifying  their  l>eUef 
that  he  was  indeed  the  king  s  legitimate  son.    A  wealthy  heiress,  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Buccleuch,  was  selected  for  his  wife;  and  tiefore  he  had  completed  his  16th 
year,  be  was  married  to  her,  and  was  created  duke  of  Monmouth.    About  the  year  1670, 
Shaftesbury  put  Monmouth  forward  as  the  head  of  tiie  popular  party,  and  rival  of  the 
duke  of  York  (afterward  -James  II.).     At  the   period  of  Titus  Oates's  plot  (1678), 
rumors  that  the  "Protestant  Duke  "  was  Indeed  the  king's  legitimate  son  spread  far  and 
wide.     The  duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  quit  tlie  kingdom;  and  parliament  brought 
forward  a  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  succession,  when  Charles  suddenly  dissolved 
it.    A  document  was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  the  king,  solemnly  declaring  that  he 
bad  never  been  married  to  Lucy  Walters.    Monmouth  was  sent  into  Scotland,  in  1679, 
to  quell  the  rebellion.     He  defeated  the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge;  but  his 
humanity  to  tlie  fleeing  and  wounded  was  so  conspicuous,  and  his  recommendations  to 
pardon  the  prisoners  was  so  urgent,  as  to  bring  upon  him  the  violent  censures  of  the 
king  and  Lauderdale.    He  thus  became  the  idol  of  the  English  Nonconfoijmists.    The 
return  of  tiie  duke  of  York,  and  tbe  exile  of  Monmouth,  soon  followed.     In  Holland, 
he  allied  himself  to  the  leaders  of  the  Nonconformist  party,  exiled  like  himself;  and 
when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  London,  he  was  received  with  such  demonstrations  of 
joy,  that  Monmouth  felt  that  he  was  the  people's  choice.    In  1680,  he  made  a  semi-royal 
progress  through  the  w.  of  England,  with  the  design,  probably,  of  courting  the  Non- 
conformists, who  were  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
except  London  and  Essex.    In  1682,  be  traversed  some  of  the  northern  counties.    The 
king  and  his  brother  were  alarmed;  and  Monmouth  was  arrested  at  Stafford,  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace.    He  meanly  confessed  his  participation  in  the  Rye-House  plot, 
accusing   himself  and  others  of  a  design  to  seize  tlie  kind's  person,  and  subvert  his 
government.     The  king  pardoned  him,  on  his  solemn  promise  to  be  a  loyal  subject  to 
the  duke  of  York,  in  case  tbe  latter  should  survive  the  king.     In  1684,  Monmouth  fled 
to  Antwerp,  and  remained  abroad  until  the  death  of  the  king,  when  he  resolved  to  em- 
bark for  Englaml.    He  landed  (June  11.  1685)  at  Lyme-Regis,  and  issued  a  manifesto 
declaring  .Tames  to  be  a  murderer  and  usurper,  charging  him  with  introducing  popery 
and  arbitrary  power,  and  asserting  bis  own  legitimacy  and  right  by  blood  to  be  king  of 
£np;land.     He  was  received  with  great  acclamations  at  Taunton,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed as  James  II.     At  Frome,  he  heard  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Argyle,  who,  at  the 
head  of  the  Scottish  exiles,  bad  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Scotland.    Money 
and  men  were  now  abundant ;  but  arms  were  wanting,  and  thousands  went  home  for 
want  of  them.    On  July  5,  he  was  persuaded,  with  only  3,500  foot  and  600  horse,  to 
attack  the  king's  forces,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  carl  of  Faversbam,  were 
encHmped  at  Sedgeraoor,  near  Brideewater.    Monmouth's  troops  were  unable  to  cross 
a  running  stream  or  wide  ditch  which  protected  the  camp,  and  were  mowed  down  by 
the  king's  artillery.     Their  ammunition   poon  failed;   and   Monmouth   having   set  a 
cowardly  example  of  flight,  his  troops  were  slaughtered   like  sheep.     About  3(X)  of 
Monmouth's  followers  fell  in  the  battle;  but  1000  were  massacred  in  the  pursuit.     Mon- 
mouth was  found  concealed  in  a  ditch,  and  was  brought  to  London.v  He  made  the  most 
humiliating  submissions,  and  obtained  a  personal  interview  with  James.     "  He  clung," 
says  Macaulay,  "  in  agonies  of  supplications  round  tbe  knees  of  the  stem  uncle  he  bad 
wronged,  and  lasted  a  bitterness  wors^e  than  that  of  death,  the  bitterness  of  knowing 
that  be  had  humbled  himself  in  vain."    Even  bis  prayer  for  "one  day  more,"  that  he 
might  "go  out  of  the  world  as  a  Christian  ought,"  was  brutally  refused.    On  July  16,  he 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill ;  the  executioner  performing 
his  office  so  unskillfully  that  five  blows  were  struck  before  the  head  was  severed.     I'he 
"Bloody  Assize"  afterwards  commenced  under  Judge  Jeffreys,  when  Monmouth's 
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adberento  p«id  a  fearful  penalty  for  their  participation  in  his  rash  ind  ill-advised  rebd- 
lion. 

XOnCOITTH,  Battlb  of,  so-called,  though  the  battle  occurred  at  Freehold,  IT.  J., 
which  is  in  Monmouth  co.,  and  which  point  sir  Henry  Clinton  had  reached,  after  his 
evacnation  of  Philadelphia,  when  attacked  by  Qen.  Washington's  little  army.  The  battle 
took  place  June  28,  1778,  and  was  opened  by  Gen.  Lee,  who  commanded  the  advance  of 
the  American  force,  numbering  about  4,000  men.  Lee  s  attack  was  met  by  more  serious 
resistance  than  he  had  anticipated;  or,  probably,  his  raw  and  worn-out  volunteers,  who 
bad  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  were  in  no  condition 
to  fight  the  British  veterans.  A  rout  of  the  Americans  was  the  result,  and  they  fell  back 
on  the  main  body,  which  was  commanded  by  Washineton  in  person.  The  latter  was 
enraged  at  seeing  the  disorderly  retreat,  and  upbraided  Lee  in  the  most  violent  and  bitter 
manner.  He  then  took  command  himself,  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  a  sharp  engagement 
commenced.  The  American  force  was  advantageously  posted  on  a  height,  protected  by 
marshy  ground,  and  where  they  could  use  their  artillety  with  good  effect.  Lee  was  per- 
mitted to  resume  command  of  his  men,  and  succeeded  in  holding  his  position  untL' 
ordered  at  last  to  retire,  which  he  did  in  good  order.  The  left  of  the  American  line  was 
commanded  by  lord  Stirling,  and  here  some  sharp  fighting^  took  place,  the  British  making 
strenuous  but  inadequate  efforts  to  turn  it.  Failing  in  this,  they  directed  their  attention 
to  the  American  right,  under  Greene,  with  Wayne  posted  in  good  position  in  an  orchard, 
where  he  succeed^  in  keeping  up  a  galling  fire  upon  the  enemy,  under  cover  of  the 
trees.  The  latter  made  every  effort  to  oust  the  Americans  from  this  position;  and  here 
Col.  Honcton  fell  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers  while  making  an  attack.  It  becoming 
evident  to  the  British  commander  that  the  Americans  were  too  strongly  placed  to  be 
dislodged,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back.  The  battle  ended  with  this  movement,  the 
Americans  not  being  strong  enougb  to  follow  up  their  sliglit  advantage;  and  during  the 
night  the  British  made  a  hurried  retreat,  undiscovered.  This  was  one  of  the  occasions 
during  his  life  when  Oen.  Washington  completely  lost  his  temper;  and  for  the  error  or 
cowardice  which  occasiored  this,  Lee  was  court-martialed,  ana  his  command  was  taken 
from  him  for  one  year. 

XORVIEB,  Hbnri  BoNAVEirrcBB,  b.  Paris,  179&-1877  ;  educated  in  Paris<  taking  up 
the  pencil  and  pen  after  essaying  trade.  In  1825  his  pen-sketches  had  dready  attracted 
much  attention,  and  he  increased  the  reputation  of  his  work  by  its  circulation  through 
the  then  new  art  of  lithography.  In  1826  he  illustrated  the  poems  of  Beranger  and  the 
fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  increased  his  reputation  for  the  creation  of  character  types. 
After  becoming  famous  for  this  work,  he  began  to  write  laughable  mimicries  of  humor- 
ous scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  street,  of  which  his  works  published  in  1880, 
entitled  Seines  Populaires  and  Memoires  de  Joseph  Pi-udhomme,  are  examples.  In  1831  he 
became  an  actor  at  the  thedtre  de  Vaudetiile,  where  his  original  humor  as  an  actor  made 
him  a  great  favorite,  excelling  particularly  in  the  representation  of  scenes  of  his  own 
creation,  which  were  introduced  in  the  first  play  in  which  he  took  part,  entitled  Famillt 
Jmprovisee.  His  ambition  was  soon  sated  with  success  as  an  actor,  and  his  pen  resumed 
work  on  comedies  that  needed  no  stage  to  enhance  their  effect,  and  which  have  become 
classic  among  the  French.  Among  them  are:  Un  Voyage  en  Hottande;  Les  Bourgeois  d» 
Paris;  Roman  ehei  la  Portfire;  Le  Bonheur  de  Vivre  aux  Champs;  Peintres  et  Bourgeois; 
and  Les  JtiUvnorphoses  de  Chamoiaeau,  several  of  which  are  adapted  to  the  stage. 

■OmnSS,  Marc,  b.  in  Italy,  1829  j  became  a  resident  of  Paris,  where  he  was  a 
student  of  history,  literature,  and  manners;  and  published  esteemed  works  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  In  later  years  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  des  Dfbatt. 
Among  his  historical  works  are:  La  Conquite  de  la  Sidle  par  les  Saraeens,  1847;  Brolett- 
autism  en  France,  1854;  L'Halie,  esteUela  Terre  des  Mortst  1869;  Oaribaldi,  Histoirede 
la  Conquite  des  Deux  Sidles,  1861.  Of  works  of  snother  character  are:  La  Vielle  FSUe;  La 
Tante  Jeanne;  Les  Amours  Permise.  Of  comedies  and  marionettes  are  Le  Rot  Baboldn; 
Le  Cure  cTTveiol;  La  Ltgne  Droite;  Moudie  du  Cache;  and  Aleux  de  Figaro.  A  volume 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  Paris  in  1871.    He  d.  1885. 

XOKO,  a  CO.  in  e.  California,  between  Nevada  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains ; 
8884  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  3062,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  Irregular,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  mountain  offshoots  and  hills,  between  which  are  arable  valleys. 
Some  of  the  plain  country  is  ad.npted  to  grazing.  Much  of  the  county  is  heavily 
wooded  with  spruce  and  pine.  Owen's  river  flows  through  the  s.,  and  the  branches  of 
Walker's  river  through  the  north.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  paying  quantities  in 
then.w.  part.  Wheat  is  being  cultivated  with  success,  and  there  are  saw  and  quartz' 
mills.   Co.  seat,  Bridgeport. 

MOKOCBHTBIS  XAF0HICU8,  a  species  of  fish  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  seas,  for  which  a  family,  monoeenirida,  and  a  genus  monneentris,  have 
been  created.  It  belongs  to  the  order  teleostie,  sub-order  aeantkopteri.  It  has  a  com- 
pressed, somewhat  oblong  body,  with  large  scales  in  the  form  of  osseous  plates ;  eyes 
large  and  lateral ;  teeth  villiform,  both  on  jaws  and  palate  bones ,  branchis  large ;  dorsal 
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flns  two,  first  one  very  spiny,  havlnebut  little  connecting  membrane;  the  second  dorsal 
fin  opposite  tlie  anal,  and  similar.  Tlie  ventral  fins  each  have  a  single  strong  spine  and 
two  or  three  short  raya 

XO'VOCHOBD,  an  apparatus  constructed  to  exhibit  the  mathematical  prouortiona 
of  musical  intervals.  It  consists  of  a  flat  board  of  4  or  8  ft.  long,  better  19  ft 
wbere  space  can  be  spared.  The  breadth  of  the  board  is  according  to  the  number  of 
the  strings,  which  are  from  2  to  6.  The  board  is  covered  with  flue  white  paper.  A 
■traight  fine  is  drawn  from  end  to  end  below  each  string,  and  each  line  is  accurately 
divided  into  the  different  proportions  into  wliich  the  full  length  of  the  string,  as  a  funr 
damental  sound,  harmonically  divides  itself.  Bee  Habmonics.  The  string  is  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  rests  on  a  bridge;  while  at  the  other  end,  where  it  also  rests  on  a  bridge,  it 
Is  stretched  by  a  tuning-peg,  or  by  a  weig[ht  The  sounds  from  the  strings  are  produced 
by  a  violin-bow.  The  monochord  is  chiefly  used  in  illustratini;  acoustical  expcrimenta 
In  the  proportion  of  Intervals  and  temperament.    See  illua.,  Sound,  vol.  XUI. 

XOirOOHSOKE  is  a  pafnting  done  in  the  various  shades  of  a  single  color. 

XOVOOOTTLED'OVOTTS  PUUfTS,  plants  in  which  the  embryo  has  one  and  only  o'iO 
cotyledon  or  seed-lobe.  The  cotyledon  in  these  plants  varies  extremely  in  form,  and  is  often 
comparatively  of  great  size,  but  has  always  a  slit,  from  which,  as  germination  takes  place^ 
the  gemmule  sprouts.  The  gemmule  in  elongating  assumes  an  acuminated  shape.  Mono- 
cotyledonous  plants  are  all  endogenous  (q.v.);  except  the  dictyogens  (q.v.^,  in  which  the 
endogenous  structure  is  not  perfectly  exhibited.  They  are  also  endor/uial  (Or.  endon, 
withm,  rhaa,  a  root^;  tliat  is,  Uie  radicle  is  covered  with  a  cellular  sheath,  and  gives  rise 
to  fibrils  similar  to  itself  in  structure.  The  leaves  are  generally  sheathing  at  the  base, 
and  there  embrace  the  stem;  they  also  generally  have  simple  parallel  nerves  connected 
by  cross  veios,  the  leaves  of  dictyogens  alone  being  reticulated  The  number  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  is  generally  8,  or  a  multiple  of  8.  The  floral  envelopes,  often  splea- 
did,  as  in  lilies,  tulips,  etc.,  are  generally  united  as  a  perianth  (q.v.),  instead  of  forming 
a  distinct  calyx  and  corolla.  The  princii>al  natural  orders  of  monocotyledonous  plants 
are  grasses,  eyperaeem,  palms,  orchids,  teitaminem,  mutaeea,  UUacea,  and  iridacea.  The 
general  appearance  of  monocotyledonous  plants  distinguishes  them  almost  as  perfectly  aa 
any  structural  characters. 

Of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  smallest  portion  consists  of 
monocotyledonous  plants. 

VOVOS,  AOOI.PHS  FntoiBio  Thbodobb,  1803-66 ;  b.  Copenhagen.  His  father, 
Jean,  residing  in  Paris  as  pastor  of  a  French  Protestant  church,  the  son  was  educated  at 
the  College  Bonaparte,  Paris,  and  then  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Geneva, 
remaining  till  18S4.  In  18S5  he  visited  Italy,  and  pi'eached  to  a  small  Protestant  con> 
gregation  at  Naples  tmtil  1837.  Betuming,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Lyons,  but,  liia 
evangelical  and  earnest  preaching  being  oUsiiked,  he  was  removed.  His  congregation 
then  met  in  a  private  room,  and  soon  in  a  spacious  chapel,  and  at  the  end  of  80  years  the 
evangelical  cnurch  of  Lyons  had  4  pastors,  many  evangelists,  and  8  chapels.  He  waa 
appointed  J^  the  government  professor  of  theology  at  Hontauban,  where  he  remained 
11  years.  While  mling  this  office  be  traveled  in  southern  France,  preaching  and  instruct- 
ing the  people,  who  were  attracted  by  the  power  of  his  discourses.  Though  holding  the 
views  01  his  brother  in  regard  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  remained  in  the  national 
church,  and  in  1849  succeeded  his  brother  as  pastor  at  Paris,  being  appointed  by  the  con- 
sistory of  Paris,  the  government  confirming  the  selection.  The  large  oratoire  was  filled 
every  Sunday,  and  the  small  room  was  used  for  Bible  lessons,  many  preferring  these  to 
Us  greater  sermons.  In  1856  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down,  and  his  oisease  pronounced 
incurable.  He  was  a  man  of  ^reat  spiritual  power,  a  sympathizing  heart,  highly  culti- 
vated mind,  and  lofty  imagination.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  His  Uterary  worlcs 
were  chiefly  sermons.  In  1844  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons.  He  is  the  author  at 
JJueOe,  OH  la  Lecture  de  la  Bible  ;  La  Fem,me  ;  Saint  Paul. 

WHBOD,  FRiDiRic  Jo£l  Jean  G^rabd,  1794-1868;  b.  Monnaz,  canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland ;  educated  at  Gkneva;  entered  the  ministry  in  1820,  and  succeeded  his  fathei 
as  pastor  of  tlie  national  I^testant  church  of  France  in  Paris.  He  established  in  1S34 
the  Arehitei  du  ChritUanitme,  the  chief  organ  of  the  evangelical  French  Protestants,  and 
continued  its  editor  until  his  death.  After  of&ciating  13  years  as  pastor  of  tbe  oratoire, 
be  united  with  De  Oasparin  and  others  in  an  attempt  to  restore  a  rule  of  faith  in  the 
reformed  church  which  would  exclude  rationalists,  by  making  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ  essential  to  membership.  Faihng  in  this,  they  left  the  national 
Protestant  church  in  1849,  and  organized  independent  congregations  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Free  evangelical  church  of  France.  Associated  with  Honod  were 
count  de  Gtasparin,  E.  de  Presseus^,  and  pastor  Fisch.  The  tnffuence  of  the  Free  Church 
has  been  so  great  that  the  majority  of  the  state  church  are  now  represented  to  be  evan- 
gelical. In  18S8  Monod  visited  the  United  States  to  interest  the  churches  here  in  their 
new  movemenL  He  greatly  admired  American  institutions,  and  referred  to  this  country 
as  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  entire  sepu^tion  of  church  and  state.  During  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  he  ardently  espoused  the  side  of  the  national  government,  ana  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  address  which  was  signed  by  tlie  majority  of  the  Protestant 
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n«ncb  mlnlsten,  declaring  that  "  the  triumph  of  the  rebellion  would  throw  back  for  a 
century  the  progrew  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  humanity,  raise  the  hopes  of  the 
favorera  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  and  would  sive  a  sad  blow  to  the  work  of  evan> 
Kelical  missions."^  The  address  produced  a  marked  change  of  opinion  toward  the 
United  States  not  onlv  in  France,  but  also  in  England.  Ue  published  a  few  pamphlets 
and  several  sermons,  bat  most  of  his  writings  ate  In  the  Arehive*  <tu  Chri^ianiame. 

XO'HOSOV.    See  Kabwhal. 

XOVODT  ^Oreek,  MoiMdia,  a  solo)  Is  apoem  usually  of  a  mournful  character,  in  which 
tbe  mourner  is  supposed  to  lament  alone.  Tennyson  s  In  Memoriam  is  a  fine  example  of 
monody ;  another  is  Milton's  Lydtbu. 

XOHCB'OIOTTS  (Or.  fiumot,  one,  and  oOeian,  a  habitation),  the  term  used  in  botany  to 
describe  those  plants  which  have  tbe  male  and  female  ^rts  of  f ructiflcatlon  {ttamens  and 
piMU)  in  different  flowers,  but  upon  the  same  plant.  The  flowers  of  such  plants  are  also 
said  to  be  mon<gei(»i$.  Moncecious  plants  form  one  of  the  classes  of  tbe  Linnsan  artificial 
system,  but  many  occasional  instances  of  moncecious  species  are  to  be  found  in  genera 
belonging  to  other  classes.  Common  examples  of  monoecious  plants  are  the  hop,  box,* 
birch,  bc^ch,  alder,  oak,  and  hazel. 

XOHOOKAX  (Gr.  monoi,  alone,  and  gramma,  letter),  a  character  composed  of  two  or 
more  letters  of  the  alphabet,  often  interfaced  with  other  lines,  and  usea  as  a  cipher  oi 
abbreviation  of  a  name.  A  perfect  monogram  is  one  in  which  all  the  letters  of  the  word 
are  to  be  traced.  The  use  of  monograms  began  at  a  very  early  date.  They  are  found  on 
Greek  coins,  medals,  and  seals,  and  are  particularly  numerous  on  the  coins  of  Macedonia 
and  Sicily.  Both  on  coins  and  in  MSS.  it  was  the  practice  to  represent  the  names  of 
states  and  cities  by  monograms,  of  which  above  600  are  known,  but  some  have  not  been 
deciphered  Monograms  occur  on  the  faniilv  coins  of  Rome,  but  not  on  the  coins  of  the 
earlier  Roman  emperors.  Constantine  placea  on  his  coins  one  of  the  earliest  of  Christian 
monograms,  which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  composed  of  the  first 
and  second  letters  of  XPtdroi  (Christus),  a  monogram  which  also  appeared  on  the  Laba- 
rum  (q.v.),  and  was  continued  on  the  coins  of  the  succeeding  emperors  of  the  east  down 
to  Alexander  Comnenus  and  Theodorus  Idtscaris.  We  often  find  it  combined  with  the 
first  and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (Rev.  L  8).  Another  well-known  monogram  is 
that  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  IHS,  from  the  first  three  letters  of  IHSovi. 

Popes,  emperors,  and  kings  of  France  during  the  middle  ages  were  in  the  practice  of 
using  a  monogram  instead  of  signing  their  names.  Almost  all  the  coins  of  the  French 
kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race  tear  their  respective  monograms,  as  also  do  those  of  Alfred 
and  some  of  the  other  Saxon  kings  of  England. 

Painters  and  engravers  in  Germany  and  Italy  have  used  monograms  to  a  large  extent 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  their  works.  In  these,  the  initial  letters  of  their  names 
were  often  interwoven  with  figures  of  a  symbolical  character,  so  as  to  form  a  rebus  on 
the  artist's  name.  The  first  typographers  distinguished  their  publications  by  woodKnit 
vignettes,  whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  elder  Aldus;  but  besides  these,  each  made 
use  of  a  monogram  or  cipher,  a  series  of  which,  well  known  to  the  bibliographer,  fixes 
the  identity  of  the  ancient  editions,  German,  Italian,  and  English,  from  the  invention  of 
printing  down  to  tbe  middle  or  end  of  the  16lh  century.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
monograms  of  early  printers  and  others,  see  BruUiot,  Dietionnaire  dei  Monogramme* 
Qlunich,  VSSZ-^\aoTXKi'6lntrodueUonU>  BibUography,yo\.  IL;  and  Herbert's  and  Ames's 
Tjipographieal  AntiquUie*. 

XOVOOBAFE,  a  work  in  which  a  particular  subject  in  any  science  is  treated  by  itself, 
and  forms  the  whole  subject  of  tbe  work.  Monographs  are  entirely  of  recent  date,  and 
have  contributed  mudi  to  the  progress  of  science,  in  botany  especially,  monographs  of 
orders  and  genera  are  verv  numerous;  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  moet  splendid 
and  sumptuous  of  scientific  works. 

XOVO  LAXB,  in  Mono  co.,  Cal.,  measures  184  miles  from  e.  to  w.  and  11  from  n.  to  s. 
Its  waters  are  Intensely  salt  and  alkaline,  and  no  fish  are  found  In  them,  although  there 
are  large  quantities  of  brine  shrimps  and  larvse  of  insects.  Among  the  various  salts 
which  the  waters  contain  are  sodium  chloride,  sodium  carbonate,  bicarbonate  and 
■odium  sulphate.  The  marks  of  the  old  shores  of  the  lake  show  that  at  one  tim<i  its  area 
and  depth  were  far  greater  than  at  present.    It  has  no  outlet.    Altitude,  d,883  feet. 

KOVOUTH,  a  monument,  column,  obelisk,  statue,  or  other  structure  formed  of  a 
■higle  stone-  In  India  there  are  examples  of  monolithic  temples,  the  whole  being  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  At  Baalbek,  Syria,  one  stone  has  a  length  of  70  feet,  a  width  of 
81  feet  and  a  thickness  of  14  feet.  A  shaft  quarried  at  Vinal  Haven,  Me.,  is  115  feet 
long  10  feet  square  at  base,  and  weighs  150  tons.  The  monument  erected  to  General 
Jotai  B.  Wool,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  a  monolith  75  feet  high. 

XOVOKA'HIA  has  loosely  been  made  to  represent  every  form  of  partial  insanity;  but 
has  been  more  rigidly  defined  as  that  mental  condition  in  which  a  single  faculty,  or  class 
of  faculties  or  aasocUtions,  become  diseased,  the  mind  generally  remaining  healthy. 
Slhdit  and  solitary  aberrations,  such  as  where  a  savage  antipathy  to  cats  coexists  with  a 
loTO  for  human  Und;  where  there  appears  to  be  an  incontrollable  tendency  to  steal,  to 
tquander  to  drink,  to  destroy,  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  supposed  to  be  corn- 
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nttible  with  the  exercise  of  InteU^moe,  and  with  the  discharge  of  many  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  By  a  more  strict  limitation,  the  term  has  been  confined  to  such  afiectiona 
as  involve  the  emotions  and  propensities  alone.  It  is,  however,  held  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  apparent  integrity,  the  whole  mind  is  involved  or  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
Bucb  morbid  conditions,  at  least  while  they  are  predominant  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult 
to  point  out  in  what  manner  the  belief,  e.g.,  that  a  particular  organ  has  been  transmuted 
into  glass,  can  interfere  with  or  render  the  memory,  or  the  power  of  instituting  compari- 
eons,  defective  and  tintrustworthy;  yet  it  is  legitimate  to  receive  with  caution  every  manU 
testation  of  powers  so  constituted  that  they  fall  to  detect  the  incongruities  and  absurdities 
with  which  they  are  associated;  or,  having  detected  the  real  character  of  these  errors, 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  cost  them  out,  or  to  disregard  them.  There  is  much  coimte- 
nance  ^ven  to  this  theory  by  facts  which  indicate  tliat  even  trivial  forms  of  mental 
obliquity  are  connected  with  an  unsound  organization;  and  that  particularly  and  rarely 
recognized  monomanias  are  invariably  associated  with  the  same  structural  alteration. 
The  unhealthy  elevation  of  the  sentiment  of  cautiousness,  for  example,  especially  where 
It  amoiuts  to  fear  of  death,  panic,  or  panphobia,  is  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  heart 
and  lar^  blood-vessels;  while  the  monomania  of  ambition,  or  optimism,  as  it  has  lieen 
styled,  IS  the  concomitant  of  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  It  will  be  obvious,  from 
the  definitions  previously  introduced,  that  the  species  or  varieties  of  monomania  must 
correspond  to  the  faculties  or  phases  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  their  combinations. 
Beveru  great  divisions,  however,  have  htea  signalized,  both  on  account  of  their  frequency 
and  of  their  influence  upon  the  individual  and  upon  society.  1.  Monomania  of  suspicion, 
comprehending  doubts  in  the  fidelity  and  honesty  of  friends  and  those  around,  belief  in 

Jijots  and  conspiracies,  the  dread  of  poison;  and.  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  con- 
oincd  with  cunning,  the  propensity  to  conceal,  mystify,  and  deceive  This  malady  haa 
requently  been  observed  in  mtimate  connection  with  cancer  and  m^ignant  growths.  3. 
Monomania  of  superstition  and  unseen  agencies,  where  credulity,  mingled  with  religious 
awe,  peoples  the  external  world  with  specters,  omens,  mysteries,  magnetism;  and  tlie 
imagination  with  horrors  or  ecstatic  reveries.  Insensibility  to  pain,  or  indiflerence  to 
external  injuries,  has  been  observed  as  a  characteristic  of  individuals  affected  with  this 
disease.  8.  Monomania  of  vanity,  or  euphoria,  where  display  and  ostentation  are 
indulged,  without  reference  to  the  position  and  means  of  the  patient.  4  Monomania  of 
fear.  6.  Monomania  of  pride  and  ambition.  6.  Kleptomania  (q.v.).  7.  Dipsomania 
(q.v.).  If  it  can  be  proved  that  such  morbid  tendencies,  as  have  been  here  mentioned, 
and  others  still  less  prominent,  are  merely  salient  points  of  a  great  breadth  and  depth  of 
mental  disease,  the  plea  of  insanity  may  justifiably  be  employed. 

XOKOVA,  a  CO.  in  w.  Iowa,  on  the  Missouri  ;  684  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  14,615,  chiefly  of 
American  birth.  The  little  Sioux  river  flows  through  it.  It  is  chiefly  fertile  prairie. 
Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats  are  raised.    Co.  seat,  Onawa. 

XOVOKClAHXLAja  river  which  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains  of  West  Virginia 
In  two  branches.  West  Fork  and  Tygart's  Valley  river.  Flowing  northward  and 
receiving  the  Cheat  and  the  Tougbiogheny,  it  unites  with  the  Alleghany  at  Pittsburg  to 
form  the  Ohio.  Its  total  length  is  300  miles,  but  for  forty  miles  only,  to  Brownsville,  is 
it  navigable  for  steamboats.  Reel-boats  ascend  200  miles.  Its  most  important  tributary 
is  the  Youghiogheny.  The  Monongahela  flows  through  a  country  abounding  in 
bituminous  coal. 

XOVOHOALIA,  a  CO.  in  n.  W.  Va.,  next  to  Pennsylvania;  885  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 
15,705,  with  colored.  The  surface  is  irregular,  and  Laurel  hill,  a  w.  offshoot  of  the 
Alleghanles,  traverses  the  e.  part.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
com,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  Monongahela  and  Cheat  rivers  flow  through  it 
There  are  large  forests,  and  deposits  of  bituminous  coaL    Co.  seat,  Morgantown. 

XOHOlfETALLISIC.    See  Bimetaujbh. 

KOKOPE'TRAL,  a  temple  formed  of  an  open  circle  of  colmnns  carrying  a  roof,  and 
without  a  cell. 

XOHOPHTSITES,  the  name  C^ven  to  a  widely  ramified  sect  of  Christians  who  hold 
that  Christ  has  only  <me  nature  (Or.  monot,  one;  phy»i»,  nature),  a  human  natnre  become 
divine.  Monophysite  views  were  first  decidedly  put  forward  in  the  controversy  agniust 
Nestorius.  Cyril  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  flesh  of  the  Logos  was  essential 
to  his  personality,  the  archimandrite  Eutyches  (q.v.)  went  on  to  assert  a  deification  or 
apotheosis  of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  a  synod  at  Ephesus,  in  449, 
commonly  called  the  "synod  of  robbers,"  to  this  doctrine;  but  he  and  his  adherents  (at 
first  called  after  him  Edtychians)  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  451.  It  was  after  this  council  that  the  name  MonophygUes  began  to  be  used. 
The  decision  of  the  council,  however— viz.,  that  in  Christ  two  natures,  nmther  interfused, 
dianged,  nor  divided,  were  united  in  otu  person,  and  constituted  one  hypostasis — was 
not  calculated  to  allay,  but  rather  to  increase  discord.  Accordingly,  the  strife  grew 
hotter.  The  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  clergy,  strongly  opposed  to  Nestorianism,  were  gen- 
erally inclined  to  Monophysite  views,  and  received  countenance  from  the  emperor  Bast- 
liscus.  After  long,  and  often  bloody  contests  between  the  supporters  of  the  opposite 
opinions,  the  Monophysites,  formerly  separated  from  the  orthodox  church.    Thu  sep» 
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ration  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  c.,  when  the  imperial  protection  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  them  was  lost  by  tlie  alliance  of  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian 
with  the  Latin  church.  Besides,  they  had  not  maintained  unity  among  themselves.  Aa 
early  as  483,  when  the  emperor  Zeno  published  his  famous  Henoticon,  or  formula  of  con- 
cord, it  was  accepted  by  several  of  the  more  moderate  Monophysites.  This  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  cxtremer  sectaries;  they  renounced  fellowship  with  their  laxcr  breth- 
ren, and  formed  a  sect  of  their  own.  They  were  called  Akephaloi,  and  formed  the  tUtras 
among  the  Monophysites.  Controversies  arose  also  in  519  on  the  question,  whether  or 
not  the  body  of  Christ  was  corruptible.  The  Severians — adherents  of  Severus,  a  deposed 
bishop  of  Antioch — affirmed  that  it  was;  the  Julianists,  orGajanites,  followers  of  bisliop 
Juliauus  or  Gajanus,  denied  it.  The  former  were  consequently  called  (Gr.)  P/Uhaiiolut- 
rittt,  (Lat.)  Comiptieolm  (worshipers  of  the  corrupt);  the  latter,  Aphthartodocetm  (believera 
or  teachers  of  incorruption),  and  sometimes — as  an  incorruptible  body  could  only  be 
apparent,  and  not  reul — Flumtatiaxtt.  The  Aphthartodoeeta  split  again  on  this  other 
pomt — whether  or  not  Christ's  body  was  created;  the  Aktutetoi  (Gr.  ktao,  to  create) 
asserting  that  It  was  not  created,  and  the  KlUiolatrisU,  that  it  was.  The  Severians, 
called  a&o,  after  one  of  their  bishops,  Theodmians,  finally  got  the  the  upper  hand,  and 
excommunicated  their  opponents,  including  another  sect,  uie  Agnoetoi,  who  denied  that 
Christ  as  a  man  was  omniscient.  About  660  the  Monophysite  Askusnages,  and  aft^ 
him  the  Christian  philosoplier  Philoponus,  ventured  to  speak  of  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  as  three  gods.  This,  however,  was  reckoned  heretical  even  by  tne  Monophy- 
sites themselves,  and  was  the  occasion  of  a  large  recession  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Monophysite  communities  continued  strongest  in  Egypt.  Syria,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  they  maintained  a  regular  ecclesiastical  order  under  their  own  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch;  and  after  the  Syrian,  Jakob  Baradseus  (Al-Baradai,  died 
about  578),  had  drawn  up  for  them  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  they  formed  tho  inde- 
pendent churches  of  the  <7aco6ty««  (q.  v.)  and  vlr;7i«nui>w.  See  AiuiENiAM  Cinmcu.  The 
Coptic  and  Abyssinian  churches  are  also  Monophysite  in  doctrine. 

KOHOFOU,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy  in  the  province  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  Adriatic 
sboro,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  plain,  25  m.  e.s.e.  of  Barl.  Pop.  about  13,200.  It  is  sup- 
pojcJ  to  be  of  Grecian  origin,  the  name  in  Greek  signifying  the  solitary  dty.  It  Is 
Furriiundcd  by  walls,  and  has  a  fortress  constructed  in  1552  by  Charles  V.  The  neigb 
boring  territory  yields  an  immense  quantity  of  olive  oiL 

MOMOFOLT,  from  the  Greek,  signifies  sole  selling  or  individual  selling,  and  has 
always  been  used  to  express  a  limitation  to  one  or  more  persons  of  the  right  or  power  to 
conduct  business  as  a  trader.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense  to  erpress  something 
injurious,  but  economic  science  has  lately  very  much  narrowed  the  field  over  which  its 
injurious  character  is  supposed  to  extend.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  created  by  force; 
if  it  come  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  it  is  generally  beneficial.  Thus,  to  a  village 
where  three  or  four  traders  have  conducted  a  small  lazy  business,  drawing  large  profits, 
there  comes  a  capitalist,  who  sets  up  a  large  concern  on  the  ready-money  system,  and, 
by  selling  good  articles  at  a  low  rate,  absorbs  all  the  business.  He  is  of  course  abused 
as  a  monopolist  by  the  ineffective  persons  he  has  superseded;  but  his  presence  is  a  bless- 
ing to  the  community  generally.  If,  however,  he  had  gone  to  the  village,  not  to  com- 
pete with  others,  but  with  a  roval  patent  in  his  |>ocket  securing  to  him  the  exclusive 
trade  of  the  village,  as  he  could  sell  at  his  own  price,  and  make  a  fortune  without  trou- 
ble, he  would  of  course  be,  like  the  old  roval  monopolists,  a  calamity  to  the  people. 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  preserved  between  monopoly  and  property — Uwt  is  to 
say.  an  exclusive  right  to  trade  must  be  separated  from  an  exclusive  right  to  poMeo— 
for,  while  the  law  of  property  exists,  possession  will  always  be  exclusive.  If,  then,  a 
trade  can  only  be  conducted  with  large  capital,  it  must  fall  to  those  who  either  singly, 
or  by  co-cperation,  can  command  that  capital ;  and  the  answer  to  all  complAints  on  tiit 
part  of  others  is,  that  since  capitalists  can  best  serve  the  public,  it  is  best  for  the  public 
that  capitalists  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  old  corn-laws  and  landed  property  con- 
joined to  produce  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  distinction.  The  power  of  produc- 
ng  grain  within  England,  for  example,  has  always  been  limited  to  those  who  have,  either 
IS  owners  or  tenants,  the  command  of  the  land.  Forfeit  all  the  land  in  that  country 
to-morrow,  and  proclaim  the  production  of  grain  to  be  free,  Uie  result  would  only  be  a 
change  of  ownership;  for  those  who  by  their  good-luck,  or  more  probably  by  their 
power,  got  hold  of  nch  old  wheat-lands,  would  produce  their  grain  much  chi-nper  than 
those  who  got  the  poor  lands,  and,  selling  the  produce  at  the  same  price,  woula  pocket 
the  difference,  which  would,  in  fact,  just  be  rent  gained  by  them  as  the  new  landlords. 
But  when  dealers  offered  the  people  grain  from  abroad,  and  the  corn-laws  rendered  it 
impossible  to  sell  that  grain  in  that  country,  then  there  was  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the 
home-producer,  having  the  effect  of  artificially  raising  prices,  and  otherwise  disturbing 
trade. 

A  deal  of  legislation  was  wasted  b^  our  ancestors  in  enactments  to  prohibit  people 
from  creating  monopolies  by  that  fair  competition  which  is  now  considered  the  true 
healthy  development  of  trade.  Some  account  of  them  and  of  their  repeal  is  given  under 
£NaKO!»iNS  AND  Reokatino.  When  British  trade  was  increasing  in  the  16th  c,  it  found 
somj  old  powers  alleged  to  bo  inherent  in  the  royal  prerogative  of  conferring  exclusive 
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tt8dJn«r  rights,  which  led  to  mach  oppremion  and  lots.  In  Qneen  Elizabeth's  parliament 
of  1S97  a  complaint  was  made  that,  for  the  benefit  of  favored  courtiers,  oppressive 
monopolies  iiad  been  granted,  not  only  for  the  sale  of  foreign  luxuries,  but  for  salt, 
leather,  coal,  and  other  articles  of  onunarr  consumption.  Qu^o  Elizabeth  said  she 
"  hoped  her  dutiful  and  loving  subjects  would  not  take  away  her  prerogative,  which  is  the 
choicest  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  pearl  in  her  crown  and  diadem." 
Parliament  returned  to  the  charge,  however,  in  1601,  when,  on  the  reading  over  of  the  list 
of  monopolies,  a  theatrical  scene  occurred  by  a  meml>er  calliog  out:  "Is  not  bread 
among  the  number?"  and  on  this  producing  a  sensation,  continuing :  ' '  Nay,  i  f  no  remed v 
is  found,  bread  will  be  there  before  the  next  parliament."  In  1621  parliament  took 
proceedings  against  sir  Giles  Mompesson,  chargM  with  an  oppressive  use  of  his  patent's 
monopoly.  Four  years  afterwards,  an  act  was  passed  limiting  this  power  in  the  crown. 
It  leaves  only  the  rigjit  to  grant  a  limited  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  his  invention 
to  any  inventor,  and  this  u  the  origin  of  tiie  English  patent  law,  and  of  the  American 
patent  law,  which  is  based  upon  it    See  Patent,  CoFnuOHT,  Tkobts. 

XOHOFTZBUS  JATAHSmS,  a  peculiar  species  of  eel  found  in  tbe  East  Indian  seas 
and  along  the  coasts  of  China  and  J  apan.  It  has  a  more  elongated  body  tiian  most  eels  ; 
teeth  small  and  embraced  in  a  narrow  liand ;  l)ranchial  apertures  meet  in  a  medium  slit 
beneath ;  no  caudal  or  pectoral  flns ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  rather  smaU. 

JIOKOB'TOXA,  a  genus  of  trematoid  worms,  so  called  from  having  only  a  sinde 
BuclKr,  wtilch  is  situated  anteriorly,  and  surrounds  the  mouth.  It  belongs  to  me 
irmtatoda  dUgenea  (of  Van  Beneden),  all  of  which  present  the  phenomena  of  siltemation 
of  generations,  the  earlier  or  larval  forms  occurring  chiefly  in  molluscs,  wliile  the  perfect 
worms  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  vertebrated  animals.  Among  the  species  of  this 
genus  occur  if.  ^twm,  found  in  water- fowl  (the  larva  l)eing  the  eercaria  ephemera,  which  is 
common  in  planorbit,  etc.),  M.  mutabile,  found  in  various  birds,  and  M.  lentu.  The 
last-named  species  derives  its  specific  name  from  its  having  l>een  found  by  Van  Nord- 
mann  in  a  lens  extracted  in  a  case  of  cataract  Cobbold  and  other  distinguished 
hehninthologists  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  not  an  independent  species,  but 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  <tittoma  otAOuUmiobium  of  Diesing. 

XUroiHEISIC,  the  term  usually  employed  to  denote  a  belief  In  the  niunerical  vanity 
ifUMU  numero)  of  the  Godhead,  or  belief  in  and  worship  of  one  God.  It  is  thns  tlie 
opposite  of  polutheUm.  See  God.  The  "  doctrine  of  the  Trinity "  is  thought  by 
aome  to  beincompatible  with  the  monotheism  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  therefore 
Tweeted  as  no  part  of  his  teaching.  Bee  XJNrrARiAMS.  Mohammedans  and  Jews  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  unity  of  God,"  even  more  rigorously  in  some  respects  than  modem 
Christians:  at  least  theyreject  with  vehemence  the  least  approach  to  a  Trinitarian  con- 
ception of  the  Deity.    The  majority  of  mankind  are  polytheists. 

XOHOTH'EIIBK  (Gr.  monot,  single,  and  thdein,  to  will),  a  modification  of  Eutychian- 
ism,  wliich  was  introduced  after  the  condemnation  of  that  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  It  consisted  in  maintaining  that  although  Christ  had  two  natures,  yet 
these  natures  possessed  or  acted  by  but  a  single  will,  the  human  will  being  merged  in  the 
divine,  or  al)8orbed  by  it  The  author,  or  at  least  tiie  most  active  propagandist  of  this 
doctrine,  was  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  obtained  for  it  the  support  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius;  and  its  progress  was  materially  forwarded  by  the  silence  which, 
at  the  instance  of  Sergius,  and  under  his  representations,  the  i>ope,  Bonorius  (q.v.),  was 
induced  to  maintain  regarding  the  question.  The  doctrine  was  formally  condemned  lit 
the  sixth  general  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  680,  with  which  condemna. 
tionit  is  commonly  sud  Otat  the  early  controversies  on  Uie  incarnation  were  ended.  See 
Xdttohks  and  Monophtbitbs. 

XOVOTHOBIiITZS  (see  HoKOTHEi.iBif),  persons  in  the  early  church  who,  in  the 
eftort  to  explain  the  mvstery  of  Christ's  person,  said  that  he  possessed  only  one  wilL 
Eutyches,  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  c,  had  taught  that  Christ  had  only  one  nature, 
his  human  nature  having  I)een  abtorbed  by  his  divine.  The  impersonal  human  nature, 
he  said,  was  assimilated  and,  in  a  manner,  deified  by  the  personal  Logos,  so  that  his 
body  was  not  of  the  same  substance  as  those  of  mankind  generally,  but  was  a  divine 
body.  All  human  attributes,  also,  in  his  opinion,  were  transferred  to  the  one  subject 
so  tliat  it  must  l>e  said,  God  was  bom,  God  suffered,  was  crucified,  and  died.  The 
monophysites,  in  distinction  from  the  Eutvchians,  held  that  the  two  natures  were  so 
unitta  as  to  tiecome  only  one  nature.  Ana  these  were  followed  by  the  monothelites, 
who  maintained  that  Christ,  though  retaining  two  natures,  had  only  one  will,  the  human 
will  being  merged  in  the  divine.  That  is,  while  speaking  of  two  natures,  they  were  in 
Ctct  Eutychians  so  far  as  respected  the  faculty  of  the  will.  This  theory  was  made  promt- 
Bent  in  the  effort  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  compose  the  disputes  in  the  churcn,  and 
especiallv  to  bring  back  the  Eutychians  and  monophysites,  the  latter  of  whom  were  veir 
powerful.  Their  leader,  Cyrus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  called  a  synod,  688  A.D.,  which 
approved  the  tnonothelite  statement,  and  with  good  effects  at  least  for  a  time.  Many 
Eutychians  in  Armenia,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  districts,  were  brought  back  to  the 
diurch.  The  decision,  however,  was  opposed  bv  Sophronius,  a  monk  ofPalestine,  who, 
on  being  made  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  did  not  oesitate  to  resist  both  the  open  approval 
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of  it  by  the  patriarch  at  ConBtantinopIe  and  the  tadt  consent  yielded  to  It  by  the  pope  of 
Rome.  He  soon  sommoned  a  council,  which  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  one  will  as 
being  a  part  of  the  EutycUian  heresy.  This  decision,  in  its  turn,  was  condemned  by  the 
emperor  HeracUus,  who  issued  a  decree  forbidding  all  controvert  on  the  subject;  but 
his  influence  in  upholding  monothelism  was  soon  arrested  by  his  death;  and,  after  much 
controrersT  and  mutual  condemnation,  the  first  synod  of  the  lAteran,  949,  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  wills  and  two  energies,  fhe  final  condemnation  of  monothelism  was 
pronounced  at  the  6th  general  council,  Constantinople,  680,  where  it  was  declared  that 
there  are  in  Christ  two  natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations,  without  division,  con- 
version, or  change;  with  nothing  like  antagonism  or  like  confusion;  but  at  the  same  time 
that  the  human  will  could  not  come  into  collision  with  his  divine  will,  but  is  in  all  things 
subject  to  it. 

KOHOTBBX'ATA  ^Or.  monei,  single,  trima,  an  opening),  the  lowest  order  of  mam- 
malia, in  many  of  their  characteristic  points  indicate  an  approximation  to  birda  The 
skull  is  smooth;  the  brain-case  very  small  as  compared  to  tne  face;  the  snout  much  pro- 
longed, and  the  Jaws  unprovided  with  soft  movable  lips,  and  not  furnished  with  teetli. 
(In  the  omithoThyncbus  there  are  two  homy  plates  in  each  half -jaw,  which  act  as 
teeth,  while  in  the  echidna  even  these  substitutes  for  teeth  are  wanting.)  The  cranuil 
bones  coalesce,  as  a  bird's,  at  a  very  early  period,  and  leave  no  dgns  of  sutures  The 
external  ear  is  altogether  absent;  wliile  the  eyes,  though  small,  are  perfectly  developed. 

The  bones  of  the  shoulder,  forming  the  scapular  arch,  are  unlike  those  of  any  other 
mammals,  and  in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  birds,  and  in  other  respects  uose  of 
reptiles.  At  the  top  of  the  sternum  is  a  T-shaped  bone,  formed  by  the  union  ofXbe  two 
clavicles,  corresponding  to  the  fitreulvtn  in  tne  bird's  skeleton.  The  coracoid  bones, 
which  in  other  mamnmls  are  mere  processes  of  the  scapula,  are  here  extremely  large, 
and  assist,  as  in  birds,  in  strengthening  the  scapular  arch;  while  the  scapulee  themselves 
are  produced  beyond  the  socket  of  the  humerus  (the  glenoid  cavity),  so  as  to  articulate 
with  the  sternum. 

The  pelvis  is  provided  with  marsupial  bones,  although  these  animals  do  not  possess 
a pouch. 

The  feet  have  five  toes,  armed  with  long  nails;  in  addition  to  which,  the  hind-feet  of 
the  males  are  provided  with  a  perforated  spur-like  weapon,  which  is  connected  with  a 
gland.  The  Australian  aborigraes  believe  the  wounds  made  by  this  spur  to  be  poison- 
ous; but  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  of  the  fact 

Tne  ovaries  are  analogous  to  those  of  birds,  the  right  ovary  being  comparatively  unde- 
veloped, while  the  left  forms  a  racemiform  mass.  'The  orifices  of  the  urinary  canals,  the 
Intestinal  canal,  and  the  generative  canal,  open,  as  In  birds,  into  a  common  cloaca,  from 
which  circumstance  the  order  Monotrtmata  derives  its  name.  "The  mammary  glands,  of 
which  there  is  only  one  on  each  side,  are  not  provided  with  nipples,  but  open  by  simple 
dits  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen. 

This  order  includes  only  two  or  three  species,  all  natives  of  Australia  or  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  which,  however,  form  two  families— the  omUhorhynehida  (see  Duck-biu.X 
and  the  eehidnidm  (see  Eohidra). 

No  fossil  remains  of  any  animals  of  this  order  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

KOVOTBOFA'OEJB,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to  mieea  and 
pipviaeea;  but  remarkablv  differing  from  both  in  their  habits.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants  with  scales  instead,  of  leaves,  and  grow  parasitically  on  the  roots  of  pines  and 
other  trees,  in  tbe  northern  parts  of  the  world.  A  common  American  species  is  monottvpt 
»9Popityi,mmie\\mt»caX\tAflUmh»etKAropt.    TliB  whole  pUnt  has  a  pleasant  smell. 

XOntXA'LE,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  and  S  m.  s.w.  of  the 
citv  of  that  name,  on  the  flank  of  a  steep  hill.  Pop.  18,900.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a 
palace,  several  conventual  establishments,  and  possesses  a  healthy  climate.  Its  chief 
source  of  wealth  is  iu  export  trade  in  oil,  com,  and  fruit,  almonds  being  one  of  its  most 
important  products. 

XOntO,  Alkzaitdkb,  an  eminent  anatomist,  and  founder  of  the  medical  school  of 
Edinburgh,  styled  primu$  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son  and  successor,  was  b.  at  Lon- 
don. Sept  8, 1697.  His  grandfather,  sir  Alexander  Monro  of  Bcarcrofts,  a  colonel  in 
the  army  of  Charles  H  at  the  battle  of  W^oroester  in  1661,  was  afterward  an  advocate 
at  the  Scottish  bar;  and  his  father,  John  Monro,  for  some  yssrs  a  surgeon  in  the  army 
of  King  William,  in  Flanders,  on  leaving  it,  entered  into  practice  in  Edinburgh.  Alex- 
ander studied  at  London  under  Cheselden,  at  Paris  under  Bouquet,  and  at  Leyden  under 
Boertiaave,  and  in  1719  passed  as  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh.  In  Jan.,  1720,  he  was  elected 
by  the  town-council  first  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university.  Of  the  establishment 
and  building  of  the  royal  infirmary  of  Edinbnivfa,  he  was  one  of  the  two  principal  pro- 
moters, and  after  It  was  opened,  he  delivered  dtnical  lectures  there  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Btndenta.  In  Jan.,  1766,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  March  following  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Fhyttdans  of  Edinbarafa.  In  1769  he  resigned 
the  snatomlcal  chair  to  bis  youi^est  son,  the  subject  of  the  following  notice,  but  con- 
tinned  his  clinical  lectures  at  the  Infirmary.  His  principal  works  tin—0*teologii,  vr 
TVmMm  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bone*  (Edin.  1726,  8vo};  Asoy  on  ComparoHte  Anatamg 
(Lond.  174i  8vo);  OttenaUone,  Anatomical  and  Ph^tieksieal  QMa.  1768,  Bro);  and  ao 
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Aeeount  of  the  Stteeem  cf  Ihoeulation  cf  BmaU^poct  in  SeoUand  (Edin.  176S,  8to).  He  was 
secretary  of  a  society  at  Edinburgh,  whicli  publisbed  six  volumes  of  Medical  S/aayt  and 
(Maervatioru,  many  of  tbem  contributed  by  himself.  Two  more  volumes  of  Eiiay*, 
P/iytieal  and  Literary,  were  subsequeutly  issued  by  the  same  society,  under  the  name  of 
the  Philosophical  Society.  Dr.  Monro  died  July  10,  1767.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Loudon,  and  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  surgery  of  Paris. 

XOKBO,  Alexander,  jS«eundu«,  an  eminent  physician  and  medicalprofessor,  young- 
est son  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Mar.  24,  1783.  Be  studied  at  th« 
university  of  that  city;  and  in  Oct.,  1755,  obtained  the  degree  of  m.d.  In  July  following 
be  was  appointed  joint  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  with  his  father  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  He  attended  for  some  time  the  anatomical  lectures  of  P^f.  Heckell 
at  the  university  of  Berlin.  Be  also  visited  Leyden.  Admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Edin- 
burgh royal  college  of  physicians,  1758,  he  was  elected  a  fellow,  1759,  and  was  after- 
wards president  On  the  resignation  of  bis  father  in  the  latter  year,  be  became  tvU 
professor  of  anatomy,  and  alsb  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  the  Fliilosophical  Society, 
which  in  1783  was  incorporated  by  roval  charter,  and  took  the  name  of  the  royal 
socieljr  of  Edinburgh.  In  1767  be  published  at  Berlin  a  short  treatise,  I>«  Venit  Lym- 
pluttida  ValvuloMi,  in  support  of  the  theory,  that  the  valvular  lymphatics  over  the  wliol* 
of  the  animal  body  are  one  general  system  of  absorbents;  which  led  to  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  William  Hunter,of  I^ndon.  Among  Ids  other  works  are — On  (he  Structure  and 
Function*  of  the  Nerwu*  JSyniem,  a  large  illustrated  folio  volume  (Edin.  1783);  On  t/it 
Birueture  and  Phytiology  of  Fithee,  also  an  illustrated  folio  volume  (Edin.  1785);  beeerip- 
tion  ofaVL  the  BuracB  Mucokb  of  Vie  Human  Body  (Edin.  1788);  and  Three  Treatitet  on  tlt» 
Brain,  Ote  Eye,  and  the  Ear,  illustrated  by  plates  (Edin.  1797,  4to).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  academies  of  Pairis,  Madrid,  ^rlin,  Moscow,  and  other  learned  institutions, 
and  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  royal  society  of  Edinbur^b,  to  whose  Ti-antaeiione  he 
contributed  various  papers.  In  1798  his  son.  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  tertiue,  was  con- 
joined with  bim  in  the  professorship;  and  in  1808  he  finally  retired  from  the  anatomical 
chair,  and  from  his  extensive  practice.    He  died  Oct.  2,  1817,  in  his  87th  year. 

KOHBO,  Ax£XANDEB,  Tertiue,  anatomical  professor,  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro> 
teeundue,  born  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  5,  1773,  was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  uni- 
versity of  that  city,  and  studied  medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery  in  London.  In  1798 
be  l)ccanie  joint  professor  of  anatomy  with  his  father,  and  uie  following  year  be  took 
bis  degree  of  m.d.  In  1808  he  instituted  the  class  of  practical  anatomy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1808  he  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  anatomical  chair.  In  1828  he 
was  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  its  Trantaetione.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  retired  from  his  chair  in  1847,  with  the  title  of  emeritus  professor  of  anat* 
omy;  and  thus  ended  the  connection  between  the  college  of  Edinburgh  and  the  family 
of  Monro,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  He  died  at  his  scat  of 
Cmiglockart,  near  Edinburgh,  Mar.  10,  1859.  He  was  the  author  of  Obtervationt  on 
Orural  Hernia,  plates  (Edin.  1808);  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  {Juliet,  Stomach,  and 
Inteittnes,  plates  (Edhi.  1811);  OutUne*  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  (4  vols.  8vo, 
Edin.  1818);  and  other  professional  works. 

XOHBOB,a  CO.  in  s.w  Alabama,  n.e.  of  the  Alabama  river;  990  sq.m.;  pop.  "90, 
18,990,  cbieilv  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  much  -of  it  covered 
with  a  growth  of  pine.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  Indian 
com,  wliich  is  the  principal  crop.  Next  in  importance  are  sweet  potatoes  and  cotton. 
Considerable  quanUlies  of  molasses  are  manufactured  from  tlic  cane.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Alabama  nver  and  Limestone  creek.    Co.  seat,  Monroeville. 

XOHBOB,  a  CO.  in  e.  Arkansas,  n.e.  of  the  White  river,  696  sq.m.;  pop.  "90, 15,886, 
incln.  colored.  The  surface  is  even,  and  a  larie  portion  of  it  is  cypress  swamps.  Tliere 
are  extensive  forests  of  hickory,  sassafras,  ana  white  onk.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  Indian  com  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  (Clarendon. 

XOKBOE,  the  most  southerly  co.  of  Fla.,  included  up  to  1887  what  Is  now  Lee  co. 
It  is  partly  on  the  peninsula,  touching  Ponce  deLeon  bay  on  the  west,  and  Florida  bay 
on  the  south,  and  Includes  most  of  the  "  keys"  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Islands.  Area 
(land  and  water),  ^  square  miles ;  pop.  '90,  18,786.  The  mainland  is  flat,  and  much 
of  it  is  marshy.  The  nortii  and  west  parts  are  available  as  cattle  ranges.  Co.  seat,  Key 
West. 

XOnUI^  a  CO.  In  central  Oeorgia,  w.  of  the  Ocmulgee,  drained  by  Tobcsofka, 
Towaliga,  and  Ecbeconnee  creeks,  on  the  (Central  railroad  of  Oeorgia ;  490  sq.m.;  pop. 
"90,  19,187,  inclu.  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  Oranite,  gold,  and  iron  are  found.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  sweet  potatoes.    Co.  seat,  Forsyth. 

XOHUOE,  A  CO.  in  s.w.  Illinnis,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Elaskaskia  rivers  ;  voO 
sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  12,948.  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  and  potatoes.    There  are  a  num« 
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ber  of  floor  mills  and  huness  mannfactoriee.    The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  passes 
throngh  it.    Co.  seat,  Waterloo. 

KOITBOE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Indiana;  area,  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 17,673,  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  inclnd.  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  White  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  surface 
is  uneven,  soil  fertile,  and  the  principal  crops  grown  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes  and 
tobacco.  There  are  a  number  of  saw  and  door  mills,  woolen  mills,  currying  shops  and 
tanneries.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  rwroad.  Co. 
seat,  Bloomlngton. 

XOHBOS,  a  CO.  in  s.  Iowa;  482  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  18,660,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  It 
is  well  watered  by  a  number  of  small  streams  and  creeks.  It  is  iai^ely  prairie,  with  an 
nndulating  surface,  uneven  in  some  portions.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  grows  large  crops 
of  Indian  com.  Next  In  amount  are  the  productions  of  wheat,  oats,  butter,  hay,  and 
potatoes.  There  are  some  saw  mills,  flour  mills,  and  a  few  smaller  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. It  is  intersected  by  the  Burlington  route  and  Iowa  Central  railroad.  Co, 
seat,  Albia. 

MOBSOE,  a  co.  in  s.  Kentucky,  adjoining  Tennessee;  272  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  10,989, 
includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  grows,  besides  tobacco 
and  com,  which  are  the  chief  productions,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes  in  consid- 
erable quantities.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cumberland  river  and  the  source  of  the  Big 
Barren.    Co.  seat,  Tompkinsville. . 

][05IU>S,  a  CO.  In  s.e.  Michigan,  along  the  shores  of  lake  Erie,  adjoining  Ohio;  580 
sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  82,337.  The  Huron  river  flows  along  its  n.e.  side.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Raisin  river,  which  passes  through  a  fertile  valley,  with  fine  scenery.  The  most 
Important  productions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  potatoes,  bntter,  and  hay. 
There  are  a  number  of  saw  mills,  carriage  manufactories,  and  tanneries.  There  are  also 
flour  mills,  brick-yards,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  tools.  The  Flint  and  F4re 
Marquette,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central  and  other 
railroads  pass  through  it.    Co.  seat,  Monroe. 

XOHBOS,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Mississippi,  having  the  state  line  of  Alabama  for  its  e.  bound- 
ary, and  a  branch  of  the  Tombigbee  river  for  its  s.w..  Is  drained  by  that  river,  intersect- 
ing it  centrally,  and  traversed  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Central  and  other 
railroads;  770  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  30,730.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  In  some  localities 
low  and  swampy,  in  others  covered  with  dense  forests  of  hard  wood,  interspersed  with 
groves  of  magnolia,  tulip  tree,  beech  and  elm.  Its  soil  is  a  calcareous  loam,  very  fertile, 
and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock  and  the  production  of  wheat,  corn,  sweet  pota- 
toes, cotton,  and  dairy  products.    Co.  seat,  Aberdeen. 

XORSOS,  a  CO.  in  n.  e.  Missouri:  644  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  20,790.  It  is  well  watered  by 
the  Salt  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  principally  a  fertile,  rolling  prairie.  Great  crops 
of  com  are  grown,  and  wheat,  oats,  butter,  hay,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised  in  quanti- 
ties. Rich  veins  of  coal,  limestone,  and  freestone  are  found.  Agriculture  Is  the  princi- 
pal business,  and  manufacturing  has  not  tieen  much  developed.  It  is  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  railroad.    Cor.  seat,  Paris. 

XOItSOB,  a  CO.  In  w.  New  York,  having  lake  Ontario  for  its  n.  bonnda^;  721  sq.m. ; 
pop.  90,  189,586.  It  is  drained  by  the  Genesee  river,  the  Irondequoit,  the  Honeoye,  and 
othei  small  streams.  It  Is  intersected  centrally  by  the  Erie  canal,  crossing  the  Genesee 
river,  and  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  river,  the  Home,  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg,  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  West  Shore,  the  Rochester  and  Lake  Ontario, 
and  several  other  railroads.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  sloping  towards  the  water, 
and  well  wooded.  Its  orchard  products  are  veiy  considerable,  and  fruit  and  om»- 
mental  trees,  apples,  and  wool  are  among  Its  exports.  Iron  is  mined;  other  mineral 
deposits  are:  Medina  sandstone,  Silurian  limestone,  gypsum,  and  water-lime.  Its  domes- 
tic trade  is  important,  and  its  commercial  facilities  render  its  foreign  commerce  of  great 
value.  Its  unlimited  water  power  is  utilized  by  factories,  and  among  its  vast  Industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  bats  and  caps, 
steam-engines,  bank  locks,  machinery,  etc.  At  its  county  seat  are  the  Leighton  iron 
bridge  works;  and  its  flour  mills  grind  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  annually.  Co.  seat, 
Rochester. 

MOHSOE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  river;  468  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  26,176,  of  Amer- 
ican birth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  heavily  wooded,  and  contains  deposits  of  coal. 
Iron  is  found  in  some  parts.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  chief  staples  are  tobacco  and 
com.  The  productions  next  in  importance  are  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and 
wool.  Large  quantities  of  cheese  are  manufactured.  There  are  saw  and  planing 
mills,  tanneries  and  carrying  shops,  furniture  factories  and  flour  mills.  Co.  seat, 
WoodsQeld. 

MOHBOI,  a  CO.  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  its  s.e.  bonndaryt 
separating  it  from  New  Jersey,  a  ran^e  of  the  Blue  mountains  for  its  s.,  and  the  Lehigh 
riverfor  Its  n.w.  bomidary;  about  625  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  20,111.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Delaware,  -Lackawanna  and  Westem,  and  the  New  York,  Susquehanna,  and  Western 
railroads.    Its  fertile  valleys  are  interspersed  with  elevations  in  some  localities,  and 
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dlveraified  by  foresta  of  hickory,  walnnt,  etc.  It  Is  drained  by  Brodhead*B  and  Toby- 
hanna creeks;  limestone  and  slate  are  qoairried.  It  contains  the  charming  summer  resort 
of  Delaware  Water  Gap,  where  the  Delaware  river  breaks  through  the  Blue  Ridge  through 
a  gorge  two  or  three  miles  long,  whose  sides  rise  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
Tae  surrounding  country  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  scenery.     Co.  seat,  Stroudsburg 

KOHBOE,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Tennessee,  next  to  North  Carolina;  690  Bq.m.;  pop.  110, 
16,829,  inciu.  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile  in 
the  vnlleys.  Portions  are  heavily  wooded.  Wheat,  oats,  pork,  ana  Indian  com  are 
the  chief  products.  It  is  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Southern  railroaid.  Co.  seat, 
MadisonvUle. 

XOKBOE,  a  00.  in  s.e.  West  Virginia,  having  for  its  s.  and  s.e.  boundary  a  ridge  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  Kanawha  river  crossing  its  extreme  n.  section  and  a  por> 
tion  of  its  8.W. ;  480  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  12,429,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  raikoaid.  It  is  largely  covered  with  forests 
of  hardwood  diversifled  by  groves  of  sugar-maple.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  good  pasturage  and  facilities  for  stock  raising.  Both  red  and 
white  sulphur  springs  are  found  in  the  south.    Co.  seat.  Union. 

XOKBOE,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Wisconsin;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  28,311.  The  surface  is 
rolling  and  irregular.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing,  in  large  quantities,  com,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Large  amounts  of  wool  and  butter  are  made.  Co.  seat, 
Sparta. 

XOmOE,  dty  and  oo.  seat  of  Honroe  co.  Mich. ;  on  the  Raisin  river,  and  the  Ann 
Arbor,  the  Flint  and  P^re  Marquette,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the 
Michigan  Central  raiboads;  40  miles  s.  w.  of  Detroit.  It  was  settled  under  the  name 
of  Frenchtown  by  French  from  Detroit  in  1784,  and  received  American  settlers  about 
1793.  The  battle  of  the  river  Raisin,  between  English  and  Indians  and  an  American 
force  in  1813,  was  followed  by  the  massacre  of  several  hundred  American  prisoners. 
The  city  has  a  fine  harbor,  public  park,  public  library,  St.  Mary's  academy  (R.  C),  high 
school,  national  and  other  banks,  electric  lights,  and  several  weekly  newspapers.  Mon- 
roe is  an  important  depot  for  grain  shipment,  and  also  exports  glass-sand.  The  chief 
industries  are  woolen,  lumber,  paper,  grist,  and  plaster  mills,  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  tanneries,  extensive  nurseries,  etc.    Pop.  '00,  6268. 

XOKBOE,  Jakes,  fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  was  b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,' 
Virginia,  April  28,  1TS8.  He  was  descended  from  a  Captain  Monroe  of  the  armv  of 
Charles  I.,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1652.  He  entered  William  and  Maiy  College, 
but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  left,  at  the  oge  of  eighteen,  to  join 
the  army  under  Washington.  Before  long  he  was  commissioned  lieutenaot,  and  during 
the  battle  of  Trenton  captured  a  British  Dattery.  He  was  promotea  to  a  captaincy ; 
then  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling,  a  position  which  debarred  him  from  entering  tho 
army  as  a  commissioned  officer.  He  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  when  the  British  invaded  the  Carolinas,  he  was  sent  as  military  commissioner  to  the 
army  in  South  Carolina.  In  1782  he  was  elected  from  Kio^  George's  county  to  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  and  appointed  a  member  of  its  executive  council.  In  1788  be 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  while  a  member  of  that  body  was  prominent  in 
the  movement  to  give  Congress  power  to  regulate  trade  between  tho  states,  and  was 
foremost  in  denouncing  the  claim  of  Spain  to  the  right  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi. 
In  1785  he  married  a  Miss  Eortright,  of  New  York,  and  settled  in  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
He  re-entered  the  state  assemblv  in  1787,  and  in  1788  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  to 
decide  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  opposing  its  ratUlcation,  because  bo 
feared  the  power  and  encroachment  of  the  federal  government  Ho  was  afterwards  sent 
by  Washington  as  minister  to  France,  and  was  received  with  singular  enthusiasm  by 
the  revolutionary  government.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled,  for  having  too  decided 
French  sympathies.  In  1799  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  ;  and  in  1808  sent  by 
Jefferson  as  minister  to  France,  to  purchase  Louiaiana,  which  vast  territory  he  secured 
for  15,000,000  dollars.  He  was  now  employed  for  several  years  in  diplomacy  in  England 
and  Spain.  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  presidency,  he  was  made  secretary  of 
atate,  and  also  performed  the  duties  of  secretary  of  war.  In  1816  his  eminent  services 
were  rewarded  by  his  being  elected  president  of  the  United  States  by  the  democratic- 
republican  party,  and  he  made  himself  very  popular.  The  acquisition  of  Florida  from 
Spain,  and  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  respecting  the  extension  of  slavery  by 
the  Missouri  compromise,  by  which,  after  the  reception  of  Miiisouri  as  a  slave  state,  tho 
institution  was  prohibited  above  the  line  of  latitude  86°  80',  helped  to  secure  his  re-eleo- 
tion  in  1820.  His  most  popular  acts,  perhaps,  were  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Mexico  and  the  South  American  republics,  and  the  promulgation  of  what  has 
since  been  called  the  "Monroe  doctrine," In  which  he  declared  the  American  policy  of 
"  neither  entangling  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe,  nor  suffering  the  powers  of  the 
old  world  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  new,"  and  that  "any  attempt  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety."    In  1826  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Oak  Hill,  Loudon  co.,  Viiginia;  out  he  still 
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eontinaed  in  the  pablle  serrloe.  After  being  twice  president,  he  acted  as  Jnstice  of  the 
peace,  a  visitor  of  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  member  of  a  state  convention;  bat  a 
orofose  generositv  and  hospituity  caused  him  to  lie  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  he 
loond  refuse  with  his  relations  in  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1881 — like  his  prede- 
cessors, Acutms  and  JefFerson,  on  July  4  He  was  an  honorable  and  able  statesman, 
though  not  a  speaker  or  a  man  of  brilUant  talents. 

WHnOB  SOCTBOn,  a  scheme  of  public  policy,  named  after  Its  author,  James  Mon> 
roe,  fifth  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  whom  it  was  enunciated  in 
his  message  to  congress,  Dec.  S,  1828.  Mr.  Monroe  set  forth  in  his  message  tlut  "as  a 
principle,  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  position  wliich  they 
nave  assumed  and  maintained,  ate  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  anv  European  power;"  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  European 
powers  to  "  extena  their  system  to  any  portion  of  tliis  hemisphere  would  be  regarded 
by  the  United  States  as  "dangerous  to  our  peace  and  s^ety,"  and  would  be  opp<»ed 
•ccoidingly. 

XOn  ^em.  Berghtn),  an  important  t  of  Belgium  (formerly  fortified),  capital  of  the 
provlace  of  Halnaat,  on  the  T^nllle,  88  m.  s.s.w.  of  Brussels.  Its  fortifications  were 
renewed  and  strengthened  since  1818,  but  in  1866,  in  accordance  with  the  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  defense  of  the  country,  they  were  demolished.  The  immediate  vicinity  can 
be  laid  under  water  by  altering  the  coarse  of  the  Trouille.  The  canal  de  Cvndf  connects 
the  town  with  the  Scheldt,  and  there  is  commonication  by  railway  with  Brussels,  Valen- 
ciennes,  Charleroi,  etc.  Its  principal  architectural  ornament  is  the  cathedral  of  St, 
Waudra,  dating  from  the  15th  and  16th  centuries — a  masterpiece  of  Gothic.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  linen,  lace,  earthenware,  tolMtcco,  chocolate,  oils,  pins  and  porcelain. 
The  vicinity  forms  an  extensive  coalfield,  with  about  400  pits.  A  large  trade  is  carried 
on  in  coals,  flax,  hemp,  horses  and  cattle.    Pop.  (oomm.)  '90,  25,800, 

Mons,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  was  made  the  capital  of  Htdn- 
anlt  by  Charlemagne  in  804.  Durine  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  it  was  frequently  the 
object  of  contest  between  France  and  Austria. 

XOraiSHXUB,  a  French  title,  compounded  of  the  words  num  and  teigneur,  mean- 
Ingroy  lord,  applicable  to  royal  or  imperial  princes,  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Trance,  ana  accorded  in  courtesy  to  the  high  officers  of  government,  and  persons  gen- 
erally of  high  ranlL.  Its  plural  is  metieigneurt.  Abbreviations  mgr.,  mgn.  The  title 
was  not  applied  to  bishops  until  about  the  close  of  the  17th  c,  when  they  acquired  it  by 
concerted  action  in  addressing  each  other  in  that  way..  Their  title  previously  was  simply 
mtnuUur.  A  law  of  the  French  convention  in  1801  interdicted  the  use  of  the  title  to 
Ushops  and  archbishops,  and  required  them  to  confine  their  signature  titles,  and  their 
addresses  to  each  other  to  the  words  eitoyen  or  moniieur.  In  the  language  of  French 
thieves  mimteigneur  is  applied  to  a  tool  used  to  break  locks. 

XOnBBSAT.    See  Montsbbbat. 

XOHUBUK,  plural  mesneurs,  a  French  title  formerly  addressed  to  persons  of  medium 
ranlc,  and  corresponding  to  sir  or  my  sir  in  English;  now  universally  employed 
In  French  by  all  gentlemen  in  addressing  each  other.  It  is  also  used  as  a  prefix  to  titles 
of  ranlc,  as  monneur  U  prince,  mesaieicra  la  dtpuUs,  monsiear  U  prifet;  VcA  as  a  form  of  • 
respect  In  mentioning  a  third  person  without  regard  to  rank,  as  moiuieur  votre  fiire, 
montieur  votrt  wimn,  etc.  In  the  middle  ages  the  title  was  given  to  saints,  as  moiuteur 
$aifd  Pierre,  monsieur  mint  Jean,  etc,  and  also  in  the  same  manner  applied  as  a  prefix 
to  the  names  of  popes  and  of  members  of  the  royal  family  when  allnded  to  in  the  third 
person.  It  was  the  special  title  of  the  oldest  brother  of  the  French  king,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  specifically  indicated  when  one  spoke  simply  of  momiettr. 

KOmxm  OB  PABU.  The  euphemistic  name  popularly  given  in  France  to  the 
public  executioner.    See  Jack  Ektcb. 

XOnOV,  a  town  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Chlcopee  river  and  the  Central 
Vermont  railroad;  17  miles  e.  of  Springfield.  It  was  incorporated  in  1760;  contains  the 
villages  of  Monson  Central,  North  Monson,  South  Monson,  and  Quarry;  and  has  the 
state  hospital  for  epileptics,  an  academy  of  high  repute,  a  public  library,  national  and 
savings  banks,  granite  quarries,  a  weddy  newspaper,  and  manufactories  of  woolen 
goods,  and  straw  hats  and  bonnets.    Pop.  '90,  3,660. 

XOnsOV,  Sib  Eduukd  John,  British  diplomatist,  was  b.  Oct.  0,  1884,  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Balliol  college,  Oxford.  Has  held  diplomatic  positions  nnder  the  British 
government  at  Puis,  Florence,  Washington,  Brussels,  was  consul-general  to  Hungary 
(1871),  was  made  a  C.B.  in  1878,  has  been  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  Austria  1893  and  to  France  1897. 

MOTCOOV  (Malayan,  mutim)  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  tnaiuim,  a  set  time  oc 
■eason  of  the  year,  and  is  applied  to  those  winds  prevailing  in  the  Indian  ocean  which 
blow  from  the  8.W.  from  April  to  October,  and  from  the  opposite  direction,  or  n.e.,  from 
October  to  April.  The  existence  of  these  winds  was  made  known  to  the  Greeks  during 
the  Indian  expeditions  of  Alexander,  and  by  this  knowledge,  HIppalus  was  emboldened 
to  sail  across  the  open  sea  to  Muzeris,  the  emporium  of  Malabar  The  monsoons  depend, 
in  common  with  all  wbids,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  on  the  inequality  of  heat  at  dif- 
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forent  places  aind  tfie  terth's  rotation  on  its  axis  ;  litit  more  particularly  they  are  occasioned 
by_  the  same  circumstances  which  produce  the  trade  winds  and  the  land  and  aca  breezes, 
bein^,  in  fact,  the  combined  effect  of  these  two  sets  of  causes. 

It  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  were  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  tiade- 
Vlnds  (q.  T,  under  Wind)  would  blow  constantly  from  the  n.e.  in  the  n.,  and  from  the 
b.b.  in  the  8.  of  the  torrid  zone,  with  a  belt  of  variable  winds  and  calms  interposed;  the 
whole  system,  following  the  stm's  course,  moving  northward  from  Decemlier  to  June, 
and  southward  from  June  to  December.  But,  especially  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  large 
tracts  of  land  stretch  into  the  tropics,  and  give  rise  to  the  extensive  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances for  which  those  ports  of  the  earth  are  so  remarkable.  During  the  summer  half  of 
the  year,  the  n.  of  Afiica  and  the  e.  of  Asia  are  heated  to  a  higher  degree  than  the 
ludutn  ocean,  while  Australia  and  South  Afiica  are  much  colder.  As  the  heated  air  of 
southern  Asia  expands  and  rises,  and  the  colder  air  from  the  s.  flows  in  to  supply  its 
place,  a  general  movement  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Indian  ocean  sets  in  towards  the  n., 
thus  giving  a  southerly  direction  to  the  wind;  but  as  the  air  comes  from  those  parts  of 
the  globe  which  revolve  quicker  to  those  which  revolve  more  elowlv,  an  easterly  direc- 
tion will  be  communicated  to  the  wind;  and  the  combination  of  these  two  directions 
results  in  the  s.w.  monsoon,  whicli  prevails  thei°e  in  summer.  Since,  during  winter, 
South  Asia  is  colder  than  tlie  Indian  ocean,  which,  o^ain,  in  its  turn,  is  colder  than 
South  Africa,  a  general  motion  of  the  atmosphere  sets  m  towards  the  s.  and  west.  As 
this  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ordinary  trade-wind,  the  effect  in  winter  is  not  to 
change  the  direction,  but  only  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  trade-wind.  Thus,  while 
8.  of  the  equator,  owing  to  the  al)sence  of  sufflcieutly  large  tracts  of  land,  the  s,e.  trade- 
winds  prevail  throughout  the  year;  on  the  n.  of  the  equator  we  find  the  8.W.  monsoon 
in  summer,  and  the  n.e.  in  winter;  it  l>eing  only  in  summer  and  n.  of  the  equator  that 
great  changes  are  effected  in  the  direction  of  the  trade-wind. 

Similar  thougli  less  strongly-marked  monsoons  prevail  off  the  coasts  of  Upper  Guinea 
in  Africa,  and  Mexico  in  America.  The  e.  and  w.  direction  of  the  shores  of  these 
countries,  or  the  large  heated  surfaces  to  the  n.  of  the  seas  which  wash  their  coasts, 

Eroduce,  precisely  as  in  tlie  case  of  South  Asia,  a  s.w.  monsoon  in  summer.  As  might 
ave  been  expected,  the  monsoon  off  the  coast  of  Mozambique  is  easterly,  and  that  off  the 
coast  of  West  Australia  north-westerly.  The  trade-winds  also  suffer  considerable  change 
in  their  direction  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Lower  Quioca,  etc.  These,  though  some- 
times considered  monsoons,  are  not  truly  euch,  for  they  do  not  change  their  directions 
periodically,  so  as  to  be  opposite  to  each  other,  like  true  monsoons,  but  only  veer  Uirough 
&  few  points  of  the  compass.     For  a  fuller  account  of  these  partial  deflections,  see 

WiMD. 

In  April,  the  n.e.  monsoon  changes  into  the  s.w.;  and  in  October,  the  s.w.  into  tlie 
n.e.  These  times  depending  on  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  varying  with 
the  latitude,  are  called  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons,  and  are  generally  accompanied 
by  variable  winds,  by  intervals  of  calm,  and  by  furious  tempests  and  hurricanes. 

Monsoons,  when  compared  with  the  trade-winds,  will  be  found  to  play  a  most  bene- 
ficial and  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  globe.  Their  greater  velocity,  and  the 
periodical  changes  wnich  take  place  in  their  direction,  secure  increased  facility  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  Ixjtween  different  countries.  But  the  full  benefits  following  in  their 
train  are  not  seen  unless  they  be  considered  in  \neir  relation  to  the  rain  fall  of  southern 
Asia.  Indeed,  the  fertility  of  the  greater  part  of  this  fine  region  is  entirely  due  to  the  mon- 
soons; for  if  the  n.e.  trade-wind  had  prevailed  there  throughout  the  year,  central  and 
western  India,  and  many  other  piares,  would  only  have  been  scorched  and  barren 
saharas.  The  rain-fall  of  India  depends  entirely  on  I  he  monsoons.  The  coast  of  Malabar 
has  its  rainy  season  during  the  s.w.  monsoon,  which  brings  thither  the  vapors  of  the 
ocean.  On  the  CoromandeT  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  n.e.  monsoon  which  brin^ 
the  rain  from  tlie  bay  of  Bengal.  The  two  coasts  of  Hindustan  have  therefore  tlieir 
seasons  reversed,  the  dry  season  of  the  one  corresponding  with  the  wet  season  of  the 
other. 

KOHSTEIL    See  Monstrositt.  in  anatomy. 

XOKSTBAKCE  (Lat.  montfrare,  to  show),  called  also  Osteksokt,  the  sacred  utensil 
employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  for  tlie  purpose  of  presenting  the  consecrated 
host  for  the  adoration  of  tlie  people,  as  well  while  it  is  carried  in  procession,  as  when  it 
is  exposed  upon  the  altnr  on  occa.sions  of  special  solemnity  and  prayer.  The  use  of  the 
monstrance  probably  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christ!  in 
the  13th  century.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  foot  or  stand  upon  which  it  rests,  and 
the  repository  or  cose  in  which  the  host  is  exhibited.  The  latter  contains  a  small  semi- 
circular holder  called  the  lunula,  or  crescent,  in  which  the  host  is  fixed;  and  it  appears 
anciently  to  have  been  of  a  cylindrical  or  tower-shaped  form,  in  the  central  portion  of 
which,  consisting  of  a  glass  or  crystal  cylinder,  the  hott  was  placed.  At  present  it  is 
more  commonly  In  the  form  of  a  star  or  sun  with  rays,  the  central  portion  of  which  is  of 
glass  or  crystal,  and  serves  to  permit  the  liost  to  he  seen.  Tliis  portion,  or  at  least  the 
crescent,  is  of  gold  or  of  silver  gilt;  the  rest  is  generally  either  of  the  precious  metals,  or 
at  least  gilt  or  silvered,  although  the  lower  portion  i.<<  occaMonniir  of  bronze  artistically 
wroughL     In  many  cases  it  is  of  most  costly  materials  and  workmanship.    The  mon> 
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Birance,  like  the  other  TCssels  usefl  In  the  Eucharistic  service,  is  consecrated  by  a  bishop, 
or  a  priest  duligated  by  a  bishop.  By  a  peculiar  usage  of  the  city  of  Lucerne,  in  S\vitzer- 
land,  the  Eucliarist  is  always  carried  in  the  monstrance,  when  being  borne  to  the  sick. 

XOHSTBELET,  Engubbband  db,  1800-1468 ;  a  chroDicler  following  immediately 
after  Froissart,  and  with  less  charm  of  narration  ■  the  first  clear,  reasoning,  and  exact 
collector  of  the  facts  of  the  historr  of  his  time.  In  1480  he  had  a  civil  and  militaiy 
function  in  Compiegue,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  interview  between  Jean  d'Aro 
and  the  duke  of  Burgogne.  His  chronicles  of  the  ISth  c.  were  republished  in  7  vols., 
Paris,  1857. 

K0H8TS0SITY,  in  anatomy.  When  an  infant,  or  the  young  of  anv  animal,  cornea 
'Into  the  world  impressed  with  morbid  changes,  which  occur  only  in  fetal  life,  and  of 
which  it  has  never  been  observed  that  they  have  originated  in  the  same  wav  after  birth, 
such  an  infaat  or  young  animal  is  said  to  be  a  monster  or  monstrosity.  Monsters  were 
formerly  re^rded  as  prodigies  of  nature;  and  in  the  dark  ages  their  occurrence  in  the 
human  species  was  usually  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  demons  and  witches.  It  is  now 
perfectly  understood  that  the  formation  of  those  apparently  anomalous  l)eing8  may  Iw 
accounted  for  by  the  same  laws  as  those  which  govern  the  formation  of  perfect  mdi- 
viduals — the  only  difference  being  that  these  laws  in  the  case  of  monstrosity  are  more 
or  less  arrested  or  otherwise  perverted. 

Amongst  the  principal  causes  of  monstrosity  may  be  mentioned:  1.  Something 
deficient  or  abnormal  in  the  generative  matter  of  one  or  both  parents,  because,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  article  HRl.j:DiTARrNBS8,  malformations  are  frequently  transmitted 
from  parents  to  the  children.  Here  the  morbid  change  is  impressed  upon  the  fetus 
at  the  moment  of  impregnation  3.  Some  morbid  condition  of  the  maternal  organs  or 
constitution  may  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  on  development.  8.  Diseases  and 
abnormal  states  of  the  placenta,  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  and  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  may  induce  an  arrest  of  development;  for  example,  it  may  be  easily  understood 
how  abnormal  shortness  of  the  cord  may  favor  the  origin  of  fissure  of  the  abdomen ;  while 
a  cord  of  disproportioual  length  may  coil  roimd  one  of  the  extremities,  and  by  constric- 
tion may  dwurf  it,  or  even  amputnte  it.  4.  Morbid  influences  acting  directly  on  the 
fetus,  as  mechanical  injuries  and  diseases  affecting  it,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
malformations.  From  the  experiments  of  several  observers,  it  has  been  shown  that  by 
submitting  hens'  eggs  to  various  mechanical  influences  during  incubation,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  may  be  interrupted,  or  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to 
malformations;  and  many  observations  tend  to  prove  that  mechanical  influences  affect- 
ing the  womb  (kicks,  blows,  or  falls)  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  produce  certtun 
jnalfonnations,  by  causing  an  arrest  of  development.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  certain 
malformations  usually  occur  only  in  twin  or  triplet  pregnancies,  favors  the  view  that 
certain  monstrosities  are  due  to  pressure  and  confined  space. 

Of  the  various  classifications  of  monstrosities,  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best: 
1.  Malformations  in  which  certain  parts  of  the  normal  body  are  entirely  absent,  or  are 
too  small.  2.  Malformations  produced  by  fusion  or  coalescence  of  organs.  8.  Malfor- 
mations in  wluch  parts  naturally  united,  as  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  body,  are  separated, 
and  clefts  or  Assures  occur,  i.  Malformations  in  which  natural  openings  are  closed. 
5.  Malformations  of  excess,  or  in  which  certain  paris  have  attained  a  disproportioual 
size.  6.  Malformations  in  which  one  or  more  parts  have  an  abnormal  position.  7.  Mal- 
formations of  the  generative  organs. 

The  first  eltus  includes  (1)  completely  shapeless  malformations,  in  which  the  monster 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  lump  or  mass,  witli  no  indication  of  definite  organs; 
(2)  malformations  which  consist  of  only  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  trunk,  with  no  head 
or  extremities;  (3)  truukless  monsters,  in  wliich  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  are  want- 
ing, and  little  more  than  a  rudimentary  head  is  present,  which,  instead  of  neck  and 
trunk,  is  furnished  with  a  pouch-like  appendage,  containing  rudimentary  viscera  and 
pieces  of  bone;  (4)  malformations  in  which  the  t.ead,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  are  wanting,  constituting  acephalic  monsters,  which  are  by  no  means 
tare,  the  numt>er  of  recorded  cases  in  tlie  human  sul>ject  being  over  100;  (5)  malforma- 
tions in  which  the  whole  head  is  not  absent,  but  some  of  its  component  parts  are  want> 
Ing — as,  for  example,  the  brain,  some  of  the  cranial  boues,  the  nose,  or  the  eyes;  (6)  cases 
in  which  the  extremities  ore  al^nt  or  imperfect  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — for  example, 
they  may  be  mere  stumps,  with  the  fingers  and  toes  either  absent  or  rudimentary,  or  the 
hands  and  feet  may  appear  to  exist  independently  of  arms  and  legs,  and  to  be  inserted 
immediately  into  the  trunk;  (7)  cases  in  which  all  the  organs  may  l>e  present,  but  some 
of  them  may  be  too  small — thus,  there  may  be  general  dwarflshness,  or  the  head  or 
limbs  may  be  abnormally  small.  None  of  the  monsters  of  this  class,  except  those 
included  in  the  last  two  groups,  are  viable. 

In  the  tecond  ela$$  are  included  such  cases  as  (1)  the  varions  forms  of  cyclopia,  ci 
coalescence  of  the  eyes;  these  malfnnualions  are  not  very  rare  in  the  human  subject, 
and  arc  of  frequent  occurrence  in  pigs  and  other  animals;  althoug[h  usually  born  alive, 
these  monsters  are  not  viable;  (2)  coalescence  of  the  lower  extremities  either  into  a  com- 
taon  limb,  which  supports  two  feet,  or  into  an  undefined  tail-like  mass;  (.3)  minor  amal 
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gamations,  which  do  not  affect  vitality,  as  more  or  len  perfect  coalescence  of  the  flngeta 
and  toes. 

The  third  eUu$  embraces  such  cases  as  (1)  fissures  of  the  cranium,  which  are  generally 
due  to  hydrocephalus  in  the  fetus;  (2)  harelip  and  cleft  palet;  (3)  fissures  on  the  necl£, 
whose  origin  is  due  to  the  respiratory  clefts — which,  during  the  formation  of  tlie  embryo, 
appear  in  the  cervical  region,  not  uniting  at  an  early  stage,  as  in  the  normal  condition, 
but  remaining  more  or  less  open;  (4)  Assures  of  the  vertebral  arches  of  the  spinal  column, 
occasioning  the  Section  known  as  tpina  bifida;  (5)  fissures  of  the  thorax.  In  which  case 
the  lungs  or  heart  are  more  or  less  exposed ;  (6)  fissures  of  the  abdomen. 

The  malformations  of  the  fourth  elati  include  congenital  closure  of  the  anus,  the 
mouth,  the  nostrils,  etc. 

The  malformations  of  tho  Jffthelam  may  be  arranged  in  two  divisions,  according  as 
certain  p^^  are  too  large,  or  there  are  supernumerary  organs. 

The  *itt7i  eUut  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  many  varieties.  One  or  more  parts 
may  be  disproportionately  large — as,  for  example,  the  head  in  cases  of  congenital  hydro- 
cephalus; or  there  may  be  one  or  several  supernumerary  organc— a  sub-class  which  pre- 
sents a  very  great  range,  from  the  simplest  cases,  in  which  a  single  joint  of  a  finger  is 
supernumerary,  to  those  of  a  hi^y  complicated  nature,  when  two  or  even  three  bodies 
are  united  by  some  one  point.  There  may  be  a  single  head  and  trunk  and  supernumer* 
ary  parts — as,  for  example,  supernumerary  teeth,  vertebrte  (giving  rise  to  the  formation 
of  a  tail  in  the  human  subject),  ribs,  mammee,  fingers,  toes,  etc. ;  or  there  may  be  mal- 
formations with  more  than  one  head  and  trunk — double,  or  even  triplet  monsters.  This 
sub-class  is  divisible  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  united  individuals  are  equally 
developed,  or  as  only  one  is  developed;  the  second  bcibg  more  or  less  atrophied,  and 
forming  a  ]^arasiUc  appendage  to  the  first.  As  examples  of  the  first  group,  we  mention 
(1)  duplication  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  vertebral  column;  (2)  duplication  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities,  while  the  chest  and  al)domen  are  single,  or  fused 
into  one  another  (in  this  group,  we  must  place  the  twin-monster  Rita  Christina,  who 
was  bom  in  Sardinia  in  Mar.,  1829,  and  was  brought  alive  to  Paris,  where  she  died  in 
the  November  of  that  year);  (8)  almost  complete  duplication,  with  separation  of  the  two 
bodies,  except  at  a  single  spot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Siamese  twins;  (4)  triplet  monsters, 
such  as  the  child  viiUi  three  heads  bom  in  1882  in  Catania  (see  Geoflroy  St.  Hilaire, 
Uittoire  det  AnomaUet  d»  F Organisation,  vol.  iii.  p.  827).  To  the  second  group  belong 
such  cases  as  the  following:  (1)  a  perfect  individual  may  bear  on  its  head  another  hesd, 
with  traces  of  the  rest  of  the  tiody;  (2)  on  a  well-developed  body,  a  second,  smaller  and 
defective  one,  may  be  situated,  which,  after  birth,  does  not  increase  in  size;  (8)  in  a 
more  or  less  perfectly  developed  individual,  there  may  be  concealed,  commonly  in  the 
abdomen,  parts  of  a  second  individual — a  condition  which  has  received  the  name  of 
foetus  in  foAu,  and  which  is  most  probably  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  one  germ  by 
another. 

To  the  tiaAh  dot*  belong  (1)  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  reversing  of  the  position  of 
the  internal  organs — when  the  heart  and  spleen  lie  upon  the  right,  and  me  liver  and  caecum 
on  the  left  side;  (2^  anomalies  in  the  course  and  distribution  of  individual  vessels. 

The  malformations  constituting  the  moenJth  elati  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  the 
article  HxiufAFHRODrnsM. 

The  term  teratology  (from  the  Oreek  words  tira*,  a  prodigy,  and  ligoi,  a  discourse)  is 
now  frequently  applied  to  the  history  and  science  of  monstrosities.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  tUs  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Sittoire  de*  Anom- 
alies de  VOrganitation  (8  vols.  1883-86);  Otto,  Monstrorum  Seeeentorum  Deteriptio 
Anatomiea  (1841);  and  to  the  article  "Teratology,"  by  Yrolik,  in  37m  Cj/elopadia  ^ 
Anatomy  and  Phytiologf/. 

XOHSTXOBITT,  in  botany,  is  a  malformation  or  abnormal  development  of  any  part 
of  a  plant.  It  may  take  place,  however,  at  ao^  period  of  the  growth  of  a  plant,  as  to 
any  new  organ  that  is  developed,  and  sometimes  merely  affects  a  particular  organ  or 
some  portion  of  a  plant,  as  a  particular  leaf,  flower,  petal,  sepal,  etc.,  or  the  leaves  or 
flowers  of  a  particular  branch,  while  in  other  cases  all  the  organs  of  the  same  kind 
exhibit  the  same  abnormal  character.  As  in  animals,  it  is  now  well  known  that  mon- 
strosities in  plants  are  the  result  of  special  conditions  affecting  the  operation  of  ordinary 
natural  laws;  and  the  study  of  monstrosities  is  very  important  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
Datnre,  development,  and  metamorphosis  of  organs.  In  the  article  METAVOBPHoere  of 
Oboasb,  some  of  the  most  frequent  moDstrostties  are  alluded  to.  Monstrosities  in  plants 
are  not  always,  as  in  animals,  reckoned  deformities.  Double  Jlotaers  afford  a  familiar 
example  of  an  opposite  kind;  although  with  regard  to  the  plant  itself  they  have  the 
effect  of  unfitting  it  for  one  of  the  functions  of  a  perfect  plant,  reproduction  by  seed. 

■OSTAOHA'KA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Venetia,  situated  pleasantly 
on  the  banks  of  a  canal,  U  Fiumicello,  22  m.  w.s.w.  of  Padua.  It  is  still  protected  by 
walls  and  towers,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  palace.  Pop.  8000.  Its  chief  trade  Is 
in  spun-sUk,  wool,  hemp,  and  coarse  cotton  textures. 

■OHTAOHABDS,  or  simply  Homtaoite,  "the  Mountain,"  the  name  given  to  the 
extreme  democratic  politicians  in  the  first  French  revolution,  because  they  seated  thejn- 
•elves  on  the  higher  benches  of  the  hall  In  which  the  national  convention  met.    Their 
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prindpal  members  were  Danton,  Marat,  Robmpferre,  St.  Jnst,  and  OoQot  d'Herbola,  the 
men  who  introduced  the  " leign  of  terror."  The  opposite  party  of  the  "  plain"  («2atR«) 
Were  the  Girondists  (q.T.),  who  sat  on  the  lowest  benches  on  the  flocr  of  the  nouse. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Oirondists,  this  part  of  the  house  was  styled  the  "  marsh  or 
.  swamp"  {marais),  and  included  all  the  subservient  members  whose  votes  were  under  the 
control  of  "  the  Mountain."  A  few  leading  men  gave  all  its  strength  and  formidable 
character  to  the  party  of  the  Mountain.  Ajter  1848,  the  extreme  party  in  the  national 
autmbl^,  composed  of  revolutionary  democrats  and  communists,  sometimes  flattered- 
Itself  with  the  designation  of  "the  Mountain;"  but  events  proved  that  it  possessed  noth- 
ing of  the  genius,  Uiough  it  showed  all  the  malignity  of  its  terrible  predecessor. 

MOKTAOV,  Faxilt  of.  This  noble  family  are  said,  by  Burke,  to  derive  their  name; 
which  in  Latin  was  and  is  always  written  De  Jionte  Acuto,  from  a  place  in  Kormandv; 
and  the  first  of  the  Montagus  who  settled  in  England  was  a  warrior  who  came  over  In 
the  train  of  Robert  earl  of  Moreton  at  the  conquest  Five  centuries  later,  we  find  his 
descendant,  sir  Edward  Montagu,  lord  chief-justice,  in  succession,  of  the  courts  of 
king's  bench  and  common  pleas  under  Heniy  VIII.,  who  also  appointed  him  one  of 
the  executors  of  his  will  and  guardians  of  his  son  Edward.  His  grandson,  who  was  a 
distinguished  orator,  represented  the  citv  of  London  in  Parliament;  and  having  been 
lord  cnief-justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  lord  treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  was 
raised  to  thia  peerage  as  earl  of  Manchester.     Tlie  second  earl  gained  distinction  as  a 


geneial  in  the  paritementary  army,  and  more  particularly  by  Eis  victory  over  Prince 
Mipert  at  Marston  Moor;  but  he  scrupled  to  take  part  in  the  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion of  Charles,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  house  of  peers  who  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  Charles  IL  on  his  restoration.  This  nobleman's  grandson  enthusiastically 
espoosed  the  cause  of  William  IIL,  under  whom  he  fought  at  ohe  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Limerick.  Be  was  subseqpientiy  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Venice  and  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Vienna,  and  eventually  was  raised  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Manchester  by  George  L  The  title  is  still  enjoyed  bv  his  descendant,  the  7tb 
duke  Other  branches  of  the  Montagu  family  were  ennobled  in  the  persons  of  the  earl 
of  Sandwich,  the  earl  of  Halifax,  and  the  duke  of  Montagu,  but  the  last  two  titles  both 
became  extinct  before  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 

XOHTAOQ,  Babil,  1770-1861;  b.  London.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Montagu,  fourth 
eail  of  Sandwich,  and  of  Miss  Bay,  who  was  shot  in  1779  in  the  piazza  of  Covent 
garden  by  the  Rev.  James  Hackman  in  a  fit  of  jealous  frenzy.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Charter  House  school  ii  London,  and  took  the  degree  of  h.a.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1790,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  love  of  literature;  entered  Gray's  Inn,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bu:  in  1798.  While  in  London  he  became  intimate  with  CoWidge,  and 
adopting  the  opinions  of  Godwin,  determined  to  abandon  the  law,  but  was  dissuaded  b^ 
sir  James  Mackintosh.  He  was  a  copious  and  able  writer.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  is  a  Digeit  cf  iht  Bankrupt  Lavt,  in  4  vols.,  for  which  he  obtained  in  1806  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  bankruptcy.  This  became  a  standard  work  and  passed 
through  manv  editions.  Hs  was  distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  mitigate  the  severitr  of 
the  penal  coae.  He  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  capital  punishment,  and  with  Wiiber- 
force,  Romilly,  and  others  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abolition  of  han^ng  for  forgery. 
He  edited  Bacon's  works  in  16  vols.  He  published  40  vols.,  and  left  100  more  in  manu- 
■cript. 

mnrTAOT,  Edwabd  Wobtlbt,  1718-76;  b.  Wliamcliffe.  Torkahire,  Eng.,  only  son 
of  Edward  Wortley  and  Lady  Mary.  When  very  voung  he  ran  away  from  Westminster 
School  repeatedly,  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  vices,  and  hired  himself  out  as  a  cabin 
boy  in  a  ship  sauing  for  Spain,  where  he  was  discovered  bv  the  British  consul  at  Cadix, 
and  restored  to  his  family.  He  was  then  committed  to  tne  charge  of  a  private  tutor 
who  obtained  for  him  an  appointment  to  a  public  office.  He  was  then  sent  to  travel  on 
the  continent  under  the  care  of  the  tutor,  and  while  abroad  he  published  his  first  work, 
B^itetiont  on  On  Bite  and  Fait  of  Aneimt  Bepubliet.  While  at  Paris  he  became  involved 
in  an  altercation  with  a  Jew  which  led  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  married,  while  still  under  age,  a  woman  much  older  than  himself,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  deserted  her.  Notwitlistanding  his  profligacy  be  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment in  1747,  and  was  re-elected,  until  being  involved  in  debt  by  his  extravagance  he 
was  forced  to  resign.  He  again  went  abroad,  never  returning  to  England.  He  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Italy,  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  then  went  to  Egypt,  where  he 
turned  Mohammedan.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  Iiis  life  in  the  Levant  having  been  in 
the  mean  time  disinherited  by  his  parents,  but  was  on  his  way  back  to  England  when  he 
died  at  Padua.  Besides  the  tract  before  mentioned  he  wrote 'another,  entitled  An  Etam- 
ination  into  Ou  Oatue  cf  Earthqudket,  and  contributed  some  papers  to  the  PhSotophieal 
Tnniaetiont.  His  tract  on  Arieienl  BepuNiei  was  claimed  as  the  production  of  Mr. 
Foster,  his  tutor. 

MOWtAlSU,  Elizabeth  Robihsoii,  1720-1800:  b.  York,  Eng.;  was  married  in 
114Si  to  Edward  Montagu,  grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  on  his  death  left 
her  a  large  fortune.  With  abundance  of  wealth,  and  possessing  literary  talent,  she 
became  a  leader  in  London  society,  and  her  residence  was  the  favorite  resort  of  literary 
penooa.    For  sereTal  years  she  gave  annnal  dinners  on  May-d^y  to  the  chimney-sweepa 
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of  London.  She  vrote  three  Didlogw»  of  Vie  D«ad,  published  tb  Lord  LyUletoA's  woik 
by  that  name,  and  an  E»»ay  on  the  Writing$  and  Oeniu*  of  Shakeipeare,  eompared  with 
w  Oreek  and  Frtneh  Dramatic  Poet*.  She  ia  well  known  by  her  correspondence  in  4 
▼ols.    See  Doran's  "A  Lady  of  th^  Leut  Osntury  "  (1878). 

MOWUlQJS,  Lady  Mart  Wohtlet,  was  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  earl,  and  after- 
wards (1715)  duke  of  Eiogston.  She  was  bom  about  1690,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
a  classical  education.  When  onhr  eight  years  of  age  she  was  introduced  by  her  father 
to  the  famous  Kit-Cat  dub,  and  formallv  admitted  a  member.  Her  fond  pleasure-lov> 
ing  father  allowed  her  to  educate  herself.  She  is  even  said  to  have  taught  herself  Latin. 
She  became  attached  to  Mr.  E.  Wortley  Montagu,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons/ 
whose  cousin,  Charles  Montagu,  was  created  earl  of  Halifax,  and  appointed  first  lord  oi 
the  treasury,  by  George  I.  As  the  match  was  disapproved  of  by  the  families,  she  was 
obliged  to  elope  before  she  could  marry  him.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  she  came 
to  I^ndon  with  her  husband,  who  was  a  whig.  Lady  Mark's  beauty  and  wit  attracted 
universal  admiration  at  court.  She  was  in  habits  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  Addi- 
son and  Pope,  the  latter  becoming  her  enthusiastic  admirer,  ana  writing  "flames  and 
raptures"  for  her,  until  his  passion  "came  to  a  climax  in  an  impertinence,  and  was  extin- 
guished by  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  some  nuch  rebuff."  In  1716  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  OonstantiDoplc.  He  was  accompanied  by  ladv  Mary,  who,  on 
her  loumey,  and  during  her  residence  in  tlie  Levant,  wrote  the  well-known  Letters, 
■which  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  our  language.  The  weaknesses  of  a 
somewhat  vain  and  capricious  temper  fade  into  forgetrulncss,  when  we  remember 
the  strong  sense,  enlightened  courage,  and  generous  perseverance  which  introduced  into 
Europe  the  practice  of  inoculation,  which  she  witnessed  in  Turkey.  She  had  so  much 
faith  in  its  safety,  that  she  tried  it  first  on  her  own  son.  See  I:«oculation.  After  her 
return  to  England  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Twickenham,  and  renewed  her  intimacy 
with  Pope.  But  political  soon  led  to  personal  differences,  and  these  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  famous  literary  feuds  of  the  18th  centuiy.  The  immediate  occasion  of  it  was  the 
publication  by  Lady  Mary  of  her  Town  Ecioguei.  She  was  fiercely  assailed  by  both 
■Swift  and  Pope,  and  -was  not  slow  to  retaliate.  In  1789  she  left  her  country  and  her 
husband  (for  reasons  that  are  not  known),  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Italy,  chiefly  at 
Lovero,  in  the  province  of  Venice.  Her  husband  died  in  1761.  At  the  request  of  her 
daughter,  afterwards  wife  of  the  earl  of  Bute,  she  returned  to  En^and,  where  she  died 
SI  Aug. ,  1763.  An  edition  of  her  works,  ■with  life,  wiis  publislied  by  her  great-grandson, 
the  late  Lord  Whomcliffe,  in  1836  ;  third  edition,  1887. 

XOHTAOUS,  a  CO.  in  n.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Red  River,  which  separates 
it  from  the  Indian  territorv,  and  drained  by  the  Denton  fork  of  the  Trinity  River.  800 
sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  18,868,  of  American  birth.    Co.  seat,  Montague. 

■OHTAOmS,  a  town  in  Franklin  co.,  Mass. ;  on  the  FItchburg  and  the  Central  Ver- 
mont railroads;  8  miles  s.e.  of  Greenfield.  It  was  incorporated  in  1754;  contains  the 
villages  of  Montague  Centre,  Turners  Falls,  Lake  Pleasant,  Montague  City,  and  Millers 
Falls;  and  has  the  Montague  and  Turners  Falls  public  libraries,  a  high  school,  electric 
light  and  street  railroad  plants,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  goods,  paper,  wood  pulp, 
cutlery,  bricks,  and  fishhig  rods.    Pop.  '90,  6200. 

KOHTAJONE,  a  t.  in  n.  Italy,  near  the  sea,  about  25  m.  s.w.  of  Florence,  having 
mineral  springs  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  properties;  pop.,  10,656. 

XORTAIGinE,  MiCHBi,  ErqnEii  de,  a  distinguished  French  moral  philosopher,  was 
b.  in  1533,  at  his  paternal  home  of  Montaigne,  in  Perigord.  In  accordance  with  his 
father's  eccentric  ideas  on  education,  ho  was  taught,  and  suffered  only  to  speak  Latin 
from  his  earliest  infancy,  in  consequence  of  which  he  acquired  such  a  perfect  masterjr 
over  the  language,  that  when,  in  his  tenth  year,  he  entered  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  his 
masters,  Grouch!,  Buchanan,  and  Muret,  were  almost  afraid  to  address  him.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  course  of  studies,  which  were  directed  to  law,  he  received,  in  1554,  the 
appointment  of  councilor  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux;  but  lieing  possessed  of  ample 
means,  and  having  no  inclination  for  a  public  Ufe,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  tho 
various  schools  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  com- 
pliance with  whose  wish  he  had  made  a  translation  of  tho  natural  theology  of  Rav- 
mundus  Sebondus  (Paris,  1569),  he  retired  to  his  ancestral  estate,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement  during  the  terrible  season  of  religious  oppression  which  desolated  France  for 
so  many  years.  During  this  period,  1580,  he  composed  the  first  two  books  of  his 
celebrated  M»ai$,  the  third  portion  of  which  appeared  in  1588,  after  his  return  from  an 
extensive -course  of  travels,  which  he  had  undertaken  partly  to  escape  from  the  plague^ 
and  partly  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  health,  and  during  which  he  visited  Rome, 
and  was  received  with  signal  favor  by  the  pupe.  Montaigne's  Eauais,  although  not  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  a  Mlieving  Christian,  or  marked  by  the  reticence  and  delicacy  of 
expression  which  modem  refinement  demands,  are  very  extraordinary  pi  eductions,  not 
only  for  the  learning  and  sound  reasoning  which  they  manifest,  but  also  for  the  frank  and 
liberal  tone  in  whicii  social  questions  are  discussed,  notwithstanding  that  the  author 'wrote 
at  a  period  when  religious  mflerences  and  party  feelings  blinded  the  judgments  of  men. 
Montidgne's  ethics  were  those  of  Seneca  and  the  other  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  whose 
Works  he  had  so  thoroughly  mastered;  and,  judged  from  our  point  of  -view,  his  morality  Is 
that  ctf  a  virtuous  pagan  merely ;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  turmoil  of  civil  war,  and  the 
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fiO,  MdHt'iga. 

"^  Kaotoleuibert; 

consequent  disorganization  of  society,  together  with  the  low  ebb  of  literature  in  France  at 
tbat  period,  we  must  do  justice  to  the  great  merit  of  the  writer,  and  the  influences  for 
good  which  his  writings  exerted.  Montaigne  was  a  constant,  and  occasionally  a  suc- 
cessful mediator  between  the  party  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  that  of  the  Guises,  and 
stood  in  relations  of  friendship  with  men  of  all  creeds.  He  died  in  16^  as  an  avowed 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  whose  doctrines  he  professed  implicit  faith,  notwith- 
standing the  sceptical  bias  which  he  bad  through  life  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal. 
Numerous  editions  have  appeand  of  his  Emais,  among  which  we  may  instance  those  of 
De  Coste  (5  vols.  Hag.  172'^,  and  Victor  Leclerc  (Paris,  1826).  Nearly  200  years  after 
bis  death,  the  discovery  was  made  at  Montaigne  of  the  MS.  of  his  travels,  which  was 
Was  published  at  Paris  in  1774  under  the  title  of  Journal  de  Voyage  de  M.  de  M.  en  Italie 
par  la  Suisse  et  CAUemapne.  Translations  of  the  Essais  exist  in  almost  all  the  European 
languages;  the  best  English  translation  is  that  by  Cotton.  The  best  biographies  of  Mon- 
taigne are  by  Grfln  (Paris,  1855);  Payen  (Paris,  1866);  and  Bayle  St.  John  (Lond.  1857). 

KOSTALCI'KO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Siena,  Central  Italy,  20  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  town 
of  Siena,  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  valleys,  and  enjoys  a  fine  equable  climate. 
Pop.  8000.    The  wine  of  Montalcino  Is  in  high  repute  throughout  Tuscany. 

KOHTALEltBEBT,  Charles  Forbes  de  Tbton,  Comte  de,  was  b.  In  May,  1810, 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Poitou.  His  father  was  created  a  peer  of  France,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  was  minister  of.  the  French  court  in  Sweden.  His  mother  was 
of  the  Scottish  family  of  Forl)es,  to  which  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  Montalembert's 
remarkable  familiarity  with  the  English  language,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  and 
strong  admiration  of  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  England.  Although  his 
more  advanced  studies  were  carried  on  in  the  univereity  of  Paris,  a  considerable  part 
of  hia youth  was  spent  in  Sweden;  and  the  first  work  by  which  he  was  brought  into 
notice,  was  a  pamphlet  on  Sweden,  which  he  published  in  his  nineteenth  year.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  Montalembert  succeeded  to  hia  honors,  and  to  his  seat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  But  his  earliest  public  appearance  was  in  what  may  be  truly  considered  as 
the  great  labor  of  his  life,  a  joint  enort  in  which  he  associated  himself  with  the  Abbe 
Lacordaire  (q.v.)  and  other  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  recent 
charter,  by  establishing  a  free  school  for  Catholic  education,  independent,  as  well  of  the 
university,  as  of  all  other  state  influence.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  inter- 
fere arbitrarily  with  this  project,  became  the  subject  of  a  trial  l)efore  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  Montalembert  rendered  memorable  by  his  first  speech,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  upon  record,  and  a  clear  foreshadowing,  not  alone  of  the  eloquence,  but  of  the 
bold  and  uncompromising  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  his  church  and  of  the  common 
interests  of  religious  liberty,  wliich  have  constantly  characterized  his  later  career.  Of 
the  straggle  of  the  Catholic  party  in  PYance  against  what  they  regarded  as  the  arbitrary 
monopoly  of  education  which  was  claimed  for  the  university,  Montalembert  was  for 
many  years  the  leader  and  champion;  and  in  the  various  works  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  employed  all  his  leisure  from  publicduties,  his  Life  of  St.  Elizabemof  Hungary, 
his  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Anselm,  and,  above  all,  in  an  appeal  On  the  Duty  of  CaHiolics  on 
the  Question  of  Freedom  of  Edncalion,  which  he  wrote  during  a  visit  to  the  island  of 
Madeira  for  the  recovery  of  his  i  cnlth  in  1843,  he  never  ceased  to  advocate  the  same 
principles.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  Montalembert,  true  to  his  former  professions, 
was  one  of  the  first  of  his  party  to  accept  of  the  new  state  of  things,  and  to  use  the 
actual  means  at  his  disposal  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views  which  he  had  consistently 
advocated.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  national,  and  afterwards  of  the  legislative 
as.sembly;  and  for  a  time  contrived,  while  he  continued  the  same  line  of  policy  as  regards 
church  interests,  to  give  a  general  support  to  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  His  hrst  break  with  that  government  was  on  the  question  of  the 
proposed  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  property;  and  after  the  coup  <f  etat  of  December, 
the  breach  became  irreconcilable.  From  that  time,  Montalembert  continued  to  be  the 
implacable  assailant  of  the  arbitrary  repression  of  public  opinion  which  characterized 
some  measures  of  Napoleon  III. :  ana  the  brilliant  and  enthusiastically  admiring  pictures, 
which  in  his  Politieal  Future  of  England,  he  has  drawn  Of  its  social  and  political  institu- 
tions, derive  much  of  their  vigor  from  the  covert  but  palpable  contrast  with  the  condition 
of  France  which  points  them  all.  Besides  numerous  articles  contributed  by  him  to  the 
Bemie  de*  Deux  Mondes,  the  Encydojiidie  Gatlioliqve,  and  the  Correspondent,  he  also  wrote: 
LAxenir politique  de  VAnpleterre  (1865);  Les  Moines  d'Occident  depuis  St.  DenoU  jusqu'd 
St.  Bernard  (1860—67);  English  translation,  5  vols.  1861—67);  Une  Nation  in  deuU,  la 
Pblogne  en  1861;  L'Eglise  Itbre  dan*  VEtat  libre  (1863);  Ia)  Pope  et  la  Potogne  (1864),  etc. 
He  died  Mar.  13,  1870.    See  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  2  vols.  (1872). 

XOHTALEKBEBT,  Mako  REKli,  Marqius  de,  1714-1800;  b.  and  educated  in 
AngoulSme ;  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  and  while  engaged  in  military  service 
made  a  specialty  of  scientific  study,  and  in  1747  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
rf  Sciences  of  Paris.  In  1761  he  constructed  foundries  at  RoucIIe  for  cannon  of 
larger  calilier  than  previously  used,  which  were  employed  in  the  seven  years'  war  (1758 
-V&),  in  which  he  was  eencral  in  the  service  of  Sweden  and  Russia  He  aided  Todleben 
in  the  capture  of  Berlin  in  1760.  and  the  following  year  had  finished  a  great  work 
on  foaiflf'ations,  which  he  was  about  to  publish,  when  the  French  minister,  Choiseul. 
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interdicted  the  pablication  In  order  to  have  it  for  the  sole  benefit  of  France.  He  became 
the  chief  military  engineer  of  France,  and  his  gyetems  proved  superior  to  all  others.  In 
1779  he  constructed  a  fort  of  wood  on  the  Itle  cCAix,  which  was  found  to  have  wonder- 
ful resistance  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  At  the  beginninK  of  the  IVench  revolution 
Mirabeau  undertook  to  make  him  inspector-general  of  the  fortifications  of  France,  but 
his  rank  was  a  tMir-sinister.  In  1792  the  French  war  office,  under  Camot,  purchased  bis 
collection  of  models,  and  he  became  the  trusted  adviser  of  tliat  minister.  He  lived  to 
see  his  inventions  and  theories,  following  in  general  the  system  of  Vauban,  adopted  in 
Fiance  and  throughout  Europe,  after  many  years  of  almost  contemptuous  opposition. 
His  main  work  is  ForUflMtum  perpendieidaire,  11  quarto  vols.,  177&-78  ;  re-edited  and 
published  in  1798  under  the  title  of  L'Art  difentif  tuperior  a  Vart  d  toffennf.  He  was 
author  also  of  many  memoirs  on  various  subjects,  of  poems,  and  of  comedies. 

wmrraryATT,  Juab  Pbkbz  sk.  1602-88,  b.  Madrid.  He  received  Instructioa 
and  assistance  nom  the  funous  dramatic  writer  Lope  de  Vega,  to  whom  he  became 
greatly  attached,  and  whom  he  adopted  as  his  model  in  almc«t  evenrthing.  Like  his 
master,  he  entered  the  priesthood,  and  accepted  an  office  in  the  inquimtion.  At  the  age 
of  80  he  had  written  86  dramas,  and  in  1686  the  number  had  increased  to  00.  The 
construction  was  flimsy  and  the  execution  careless.  One  of  his  last  works  was  an 
extravagant  panegyric,  m  1686.  on  his  friend  and  instructor.  His  intense  and  incessant 
study  'SbA  now  Mgun  to  affect  his  brain,  and  he  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  imbecility, 
which  continued  till  his  deatli.  His  collected  dramatic  works  appeared  in  1688-89,  and 
were  reprinted  in  1662, 

XOVTAVA,  a  n.  western  state,  between  lat.  44*  r  and  48*  n.;  long.  104*  and  116* 
w.;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Canada  (Alberta  and  Assiniboia) ;  on  the  e.  by  North  and 
South  Dakota ;  on  the  s.  by  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  on  the  w.  by  Idaho  ;  av.  length 
from  e.  to  w..  470  m.;  av.  breadth,  275  m.;  land  area,  145,810  sq.m.;  gross  area,  146,080 
sq.m.,  or  98,491,200  acres.  Only  two  states  in  the  union,  Texas  and  California,  exceed 
in  size.     See  map. 

History. — Part  of  the  reidon  now  comprising  M.  was  included  in  the  "  Louisiana 
purchase,"  and  part  in  the  "  Oregon  country"  acquired  by  the  treaty  with  Great  Biitain 
in  1846.  The  aborigines  who  lived  in  or  roamed  over  this  vast  tract  were  the  Blaclifeet, 
who  were  sun-worshippers,  in  the  n.  ;  the  Assinilraines,  in  the  n.e. ;  the  Crows  and 
northern  Cheycnnes,  s.  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  other  tribes  of  lesser  note.  It  is  thought 
that  the  brothers  La  VSrendrye,  explorers  from  Canada,  who  journeyed  in  that  directirn 
In  1748,  may  have  visited  the  Big  Horn  range.  Traders  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay, 
Northwest,  and  St  Louis  fur  companies  early  entered  the  valleys,  and  the  Lewis  ami 
Clark  expedition  passed  through  the  country.  Fort  Benton,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Missoari,  was  long  an  important  trading  post,  but  M.  had  few  white  inhabitants  be- 
sides trappers,  hunters,  and  missionaries,  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1868.  Then,  as 
in  California,  at  a  corresponding  period,  a  mixed  and  largely  mercenary  class  of  immi- 
grants came  in,  and  the  lawlessness  and  immorality  that  prevailed  in  certain  localities 
comptelled  the  organization  of  vigilanoe  committees.  In  1864,  Hay  26,  the  territory  of 
M.  was  formed  from  parts  of  Idaho  and  M.,  and  in  1876  Helena  was  made  the  capital. 
In  1878,  Aug.  4  and  11,  fierce  battles  occurred  on  the  Yellowstone  between  U.  S.  troops 
under  Oen.  Custer,  and  in  May,  1876,  in  an  attack  on  the  confederated  Sioux  trib^, 
under  Sitting  Bull,  in  Bosebud  River  Tolicy,  Gen.  Custer  and  bis  entire  command  were 
massacred.  This  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  Sioux  living  e.  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  throwing  open  of  the  country  n.  of  the  Yellowstone  to  settlers  In  1889,  Feb.  22, 
congress  passed  an  "  omnibus  bill, "  providing  for  the  admission  of  Montana,  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Dakotaa.  A  constitutional  convention  met  in  July  ;  in  Oct  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  and  (J.  S.  senators  and  a  congressional  representative  were  chosen, 
and  on  Nov.  8  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  union. 

ToFOORAPHT. — M. ,  deriving  its  name  from  the  rough  and  mountainous  character  of  Ita 
surface,  but  sometimes  popularly  called  "  the  Land  of  the  Silver  Bow,"  contains  the  m^ 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  which  enter  the  w.  portion  from  the  n.  and  extend  200  m  s.e. 
in  that  section,  then  change  their  dbrection  and  trend  towards  the  w.  boundary,  where 
they  join  the  Bitter  Boot  Mts.  South  of  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  separating 
the  sources  of  that  river  from  those  of  the  Yellowstone,  lies  the  Belt  range,  uniting 
with  the  Bitter  Root  Mts.  in  the  n.w.  comer  of  Wyoming.  Besides  these  prominent 
ranges  there  are  many  spurs,  detached  elevations,  and  smooth  slopine  buttes.  This 
mountainous  region  constitutes  about  two-fifths  of  the  surface,  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  temtory  from  n.  to,  s.,  and  for  176  m.  e.  of  the  w.  boundary,  the  general 
elevation  boing  much  less  in  the  n.  thstn  in  the  s.  portion.  Between  these  ranges  are 
deep  divides ;  around  the  spurs  wind  beautiful  rivers  ;  and  picturesque  caiions  separate 
the  buttes.  In  the  southern  portion,  near  the  Yellowstone  River,  the  mountains 
rise  more  than  10,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  wearing  a  crown  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  in  the  n.,  beyond  the  Missouri  River,  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  autumn 
are  streaked  with  snow  and  are  visible  for  many  miles  across  the  level,  treeless 
plains.  Away  from  the  strictly -mountainous  portion  there  are  solitary  peaks  of 
basalt,  tnf(,  and  other  volcanic  rock,  of  material  such  that  though  presenting  a 
rocky  appearance,  or  one  of  great  solidity,  much  of  it  can  easily  be  cut  with  a 
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knife.  In  the  crevusee  of  the  mountains,  ho-wever,  may  be  found  green  places  bearing 
pine,  cedar,  and  fir  trees,  and  susceptible  of  cultiyation,  while  the  fight-brown  grass  (3 
the  plain  below,  brown  by  contrast  with  the  vivid  green  of  the  motster  soil,  furnishes 
nutritious  food  for  cattle  The  valley  Iving  n.  and  s.  of  Fort  Owen  is  8284  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  eightv  miles  long,  varying  from  five  to  ten  miles  in  width. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  dark  loam.  The  Missoula  valley  is  IS  m.  wide  for  80  m.,  is  well 
wooded,  and  has  a  moderate  climate.  Prickly  Pear  valley,  from  five  to  fifteen  miles 
wide  and  twenty  miles  long,  with  beautiful  smooth  meadows,  is  in  the  vidnity  of  Helena. 
The  valley  of  the  Teton  is  from  two  to  six  miles  wide,  with  bordering  table-lands  76  ft 
above  the  valley  level,  and  is  within  easv  distance  of  Fort  Benton.  Deer  Lodge  valley 
.  Is  6000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  40  miles  long  and  about  12  m.  wide,  with  a 
central  stream  flowing  through  it,  fed  by  rivulets  running  down  from  the  m(s.  on  eith» 
side.  Sun  River  valley  is  m>m  one  to  three  miles  wide.  The  stream  is  rather  swift, 
and  from  the  "  crossing"  on  the  road  from  Fort  Benton  to  Helena,  the  vallev  is  about  S 
m.  wide  for  25  m.  North  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  between  it  and  the  Missouri,  are 
prominent  ranges  known  as  the  Belt,  Judith,  and  Hlghwood  Mts.;  beyond  the  Missouri 
fie  the  Bear  Paw  and  Little  Rocky  Mts.  The  highest  eminence  in  the  state,  Emigrant 
Peak,  in  the  s.  w.,  is  10,900  ft.;  Mt.  Powell  is  10,6U0  ft.  high  The  Judith  basin  is  00 
m.  wide  and  80  m.  long,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Judith  River  and  three  tributaries,  'West 
Fork,  South  Fork,  and  Big  Spring  creek.  In  the  area  between  these  valleys  are  ezten> 
give  cattle  ranges.  Eastern  Montana  is  made  up  of  bottom  lands,  extensive  benches  or 
terraces,  buttes  and  rounded  eminences,  and  long  spurs  or  divides  which  ascend  into 
mts.  The  plains,  which  at  the  Yellowstone  are  2010  ft.  above  the  sea,  rise  gradually  to 
4090  ft.  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  the  elevation  of  the  valleys  varies  from  8000 
to  5000  feet 

M.  is  abundantly  watered.  The  Missouri,  rising  near  Oallntin,  In  the  s.w.,  is  formed 
originally  of  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  rivers,  termed  "the  three  forks,"  and 
flows  n.e.  to  Helena,  following  thence  an  e.  course  to  Fort  Benton  and  the  Dakota  line. 
This  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats  from  Apr.  to  Sept.  as  far  as  Fort  Benton,  808  m. 
from  the  eastern  boundary  lino  of  M.  Its  chief  tributary,  the  Yellowstone,  rising  in 
Yellowstone  Park  in  n.w.  Wyoming,  is  also  navigable  in  the  early  season  for  800  m., 
and  is  fed  by  the  Big  Horn,  Powder,  Rosebud,  Tongue,  and  other  streams.  Of  the  many 
ksser  affluents  of  the  Missouri,  the  Marias,  Milk,  Muscleshell,  BigMnddv,  Judith,  Pop- 
lar, and  Little  Missouri  may  be  mentioned.  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  river  rises 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Flathead  and  Missoula 
blvers,  drains  40,000  sqm.  ot  country,  and  flows  n.w.  into  Idaho.  In  the  n.w.  comer 
18  Flathead  Lake,  80  m  long  and  14  m.  wide.  The  scenery,  which  is  grand  and  impres- 
sive in  character.  Includes  some  remarkable  caSons  and  waterfalls,  the  castdlated  blufb 
along  the  upper  Missouri,  and  the  palisades  of  the  Yellowstone.  A  portion  of  Yellow* 
stoue  Park  lies  In  M.  At  the  groat  falls  of  the  Missouri,  the  river  descends  867  ft.  in  a 
course  of  lOi  m.  Tlie  highest  fall  is  87  ft.  Eighteen  miles  norih  of  Helena,  the  Mis- 
souri enters  a  gorge,  12  m.  long,  named  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky 
Mts.  Here  cliffs  from  000-1500  ft  high  rise  from  the  water,  and  the  distance  across  u 
contracted  to  450  ft  M.  contains  many  hot,  cold,  and  medicinal  springs.  The  hot 
springs  near  Helena  are  widely  known,  and  Hunter's  springs,  a  popul^  resort  18  m.  e. 
of  Livingston,  were  famed  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  northwest  for  their  healing 
virtues. 

Geoloot  ahd  MiiTBRAi,ooT. — In  its  geological  construction  the  eozoic  and  Silurian 
formations  prevail  in  the  w.,  and  eastwanl  first  the  Jurassic  appears,  next  the  cretaceous, 
and  near  the  Dakota  line  the  tertiary.  Along  the  base  of  the  mountains  are  beds  of 
Jurassic  and  carboniferous  rocks.  In  all  sections  the  strata  are  much  broken,  and  present 
formations  of  almost  every  geologic  age.  The  Rocky  Mt.  range  and  the  great  basins  of 
the  n.w.  and  s-w.  are  oniefly  of  Igneous  origin,  and  are  made  up  of  granite,  basalt, 
and  mctamorpliic  rocks  .Petrified  sea-serpents,  snails,  snakes,  wooa,  etc.,  abound  near 
the  Missouri,  and  in  the  j)ad  Lands  of  the  s.e  many  remarkable  fossils  are  obtained. 
The  mineral  resources  are  vust  and'are  only  partially  developed.  In  the  production  of  lead 
and  co^^per  M.  leads  the  states,  and  in  theproducuon  of  silver  and  goldstood  8d  in  1880. 
Gold  was  first  discovered  in  1852  near  the  present  site  of  Deer  L<^ge.  The  first  mine 
was  opened  In  1861  and  the  first  quartz-mill  was  built  in  1868.  Helena,  Butte,  and  Vir- 
ginia City  are  important  gold-mining  centers.  Bituminous  and  lignite  coals  underlie 
Learly  every  co.,  and  the  deposits  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone,  Missouri,  and  otlier 
rivers  r^ra  of  great  extent  and  value.  Iron  ores  of  high  grade,  marble,  slate,  limestone, 
{ranlte,  sandstone,  Are,  and  brickmaking  clays  are  widely  distributed,  and  tin  and 
petroleum  have  been  discovered.    Output  of  the  precious  metals,  1895,  about  900.000,000. 

ZooLOOT. — ^The  mountains  and  plains  abound  with  large  game ;  Uio  mountain  sheep, 
Rocky  Mountain  goat,  moose,  elk,  mountain  lion,  black  and  white-tailed  deer,  and  ante- 
lope. In  the  woods  and  along  streams  are  found  grizzly  bears,  black  beors,  badgers, 
martens,  beavers,  otters,  etc.  Gray  wolves  and  jack  rabbits  are  common  on  the  prairies. 
A  few  carefully  preserved  buffaloes  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  great  herds  that  formerly 
roamed  the  plains  Among  wild-fowl  are  the  grouse,  prairie  chicken,  partridge, 
pheasant  quul,  goose,  and  duck.  The  rivers  and  lakes  supply  whltefish,  salmon,  trout, 
and  graylings. 
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BoTAKT. — M.  is  well  wooded,  except  on  the  eastern  plains,  wliicli  are  almost  destitute 
of  nnytbing  but  grass  and  shrubs.  In  parts,  as  in  the  n.w.,  it  is  densely  timbered,  but 
largely  with  deciduous  trees.  In  the  valleys,  cottonwoodsof  great  size  abound,  together 
with  the  ash,  poplar,  hicliory,  and  willow,  one  species  of  which,  the  "  diamond  willow," 
is  much  sought  for  by  tourists.  Pines  150  ft.  high,  tamaracks,  flrs,  spruces,  bidsams, 
and  cedars  grow  on  the  mountains  and  uplands.  Cacti  and  snge-briish  are  seen  in  sterile 
districts.  Bulberrici,  which  resemble  red  currants,  grow  along  the  rivers,  and  wild 
strawberries  on  the  prairies.  Bunch,  buffalo,  and  gama  grass  cover  the  prairies  ai:4 
hillsides,  furnishing  most  nutritious  forage  for  cattle. 

CuM.vTE. — The  climate  is  mild  but  bracing.  The  summers  are  dry  and  warm,  but 
the  nighis  are  always  cool.  In  the  Yellowstone  valley,  except  during  May  and  June, 
the  grass  and  herbage  are  parched  and  brown,  giving  the  landscape  a  somber  aspect. 
Tiie  most  delightful  season  is  autumn.  The  winters  are  usually  sliortand  are  tempered 
by  the  *'  Chinook"  wind.  Severe  cold  is  not  experiencid  until  Christmas.  Tlie  mean 
aiinuiil  temperature  is  about  46°,  The  annual  rainfall  is  light,  and  in  some  years  so 
little  snow  falls  that  the  minor  streams  dry  up. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — The  alluvial  soil  of  the  valleys,  although  not  always  deep, 
is  very  rich  ;  the  bench  lands  are  not  much  inferior,  and  the  once-despised  desert  lands 
are  now  made  by  irrigation  to  yield  grain  instead  of  sage-brush.  The  capital  invested 
In  irrigation  Is  very  large.  The  most  valuable  crops,  in  tbeir  order,  are  hay:  over 
$3,250,000;  oats,  about  $1,000,000;  wheat,  about  $300,000;  potatoes,  neariy $300,000; 
barley,  about  $100,000;  and  corn,  about  $25,000— all  having  an  annual  value  of  about 
$5,590,000.  The  farm  and  ranch  animals  average  nearly  5,000,000  head  (cattle,  over 
l,10t),000;  sheep,  over  3,100,000),  of  a  total  value  of  more  than  $31,500,000.  The  annual 
wool  clip  is  about  7,000,000  lbs.  Potatoes  and  pumpkins  of  large  size  are  raised,  with 
fine  ap;>le3,  rlums,  and  other  fruits.  The  fattening  of  l)eef  from  Texas  is  an  important 
business.  In  sheltered  valleys  cattle  and  horses  roam  the  plains  all  winter,  and  the  per- 
centage of  loss,  except  in  unusual  seasons,  is  small.  The  tendency  of  the  snow  to  drift 
leaves  large  areas  of  grass  exposed,  enabling  the  stock  to  feed  without  assistance. 
Sheep  often  require  hay  and  some  protection  from  storms.  The  number  of  extensive 
cattle  ranges  is  smaller  than  formerly, 

MA-NUFAcruRES,  ETC.— In  the  larger  towns  the  manufacturing  productions  are  rapidly 
Increasing.  The  cost  of  transporting  machinery,  making  the  price  of  manufactured 
articles  higher  than  that  of  the  same  articles  imported  from  the  states,  has  retarded  the 
growth  of  industries,  but  flour,  meal,  lumber,  jewelry,  tinware,  and  brick  are  largely 
manufactured,  and  malt  liquors  are  made.  The  steam  quartz-mills,  used  principally 
for  gold,  and  steam  saw  mills,  are  a  good  investment.  Freight  transportation,  trade 
with  the  Indians,  and  that  which  comes  over  the  Canadian  line,  are  the  channels  of  com- 
mercial prosperity.  The  mineral  products  of  Montana  are  very  valuable.  In  1805  the 
state  ranked  flrst  in  production  of  copper,  second  in  silver,  third  in  gold,  and  fourth  in 
lead,  the  official  report  from  the  U.  S.  assav  office  at  Helena  showing:  Copper,  201,093,902 
\bi.,  value,  $21,114,839;  silver,  17,701,053  fine  oz.,  coining  value,  $22,88«,992;  gold, 
20J,.320  fine  oz.,  value  $t,327,040;  and  lead,  24,13tt,5041bs..  value,  $754,360.  A  large 
amount  of  foreign  capital  is  invested  In  the  m'nes  of  this  state. 

Railroads.— The  principal  railroads  are  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  North- 
ern, with  their  branches;  total  length,  1806,  about  2900  miles;  cost  of  local  roads  and 
equipments,  $34,038,311;  capital  stock,  $13,076,100;  funded  debt,  $19,94.3,000;  net  earn- 
ings, $008,814  In  many  sections  stages  are  the  only  means  of  conveyance,  and  in 
mountain  regions  saddle-horses  and  pack  mules  are  largely  used.  At  places  on  the 
Yellowstone,  flat-bottomed  ferry-boats  are  used,  attached  by  ropes  and  pulleys  to  elevated 
cables  stretched  across  the  river. 

Banks.— In  1896  there  were  25  national  banks  In  operation,  with  combined  capital 
$4,155,000,  and  deposits  $11,-^89,721;  7  stete  banks,  capital  $425,000,  deposits  $884,5::4; 
2  stock  saving]  banks,  caoital  $200,000,  deposits  $810,077;  and  6  private  banks,  capUal 
$171,060,  deposits  $197,58d 

Rblioious  Denomimatio.vs,  Education,  etc. — The  leading  denominations  are  the 
Metho.list  Episcopal,  Methodirc  Episcopal  South,  Christian  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Boman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Episcopal.  The  public  schools  are  supported  by 
direct  CO.  and  diitrict  taxes  and  penal  fine?  for  violation  of  laws.  In  1894-5  there  were 
8.1,220  children  of  school-age,  of  whom  20,840  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  about 
1,000  in  private  schools;  public  school-houses,  572;  value  public  school  property, 
$1,741,596;  expenditure  of  year,  $655,579.  Under  the  act  of  admission  into  the  union 
tha  legislature  in  1891  passed  acts  establishing  a  state  university  at  Missoula  (opened 
18J''>),  a  state  agricultural  college  at  Bozeman,  a  state  school  of  mines  at  Butte  (corner- 
stone laid  18J6),  a  state  normal  school  at  Dillon  (completed  1896),  a  state  draf  and  dumb 
and  blind  Institution  at  Boulder  (completed  1897),  a  state  reform  school  at  Miles  City, 
and  a  state  orphans'  home  at  Twin  Bridges.  The  support  of  future  public  schools  is 
liberally  provided  for  by  the  action  of  the  general  government  heretofore,  in  setting 
apart  one-eighteenth  of  the  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  and  in  pursuance  of 
that  law  the  16th  and  S6th  sections  have  been  so  set  apart  and  designated;  the  area 
"Xpeeding  that  of  the  state  of  Ma<:sachusetts. 

Government,  etc.  —  The  capital  is  Helena.  The  executive  department  consists  of 
a  gov.,  lleut.-gov.,  sec.  of  state,  treasurer,  supt.  of  public  Instruction,  a  railroad  commis- 
siun,  a  state  board  of  education,  and  a  commissioner  of  public  and  school  lands.    The 
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(ELEVENTH  CENSUS :  1890.) 
IDAHO. 


Ada 

Alturas. . . 
-f- Ban  nock 
Bear  Lake 
Bingham. . 

BoiM 

tCanyon. . 
€as8ia. .... 
Custer. . . . 
Elmore. . . 
-tPremoDt . 
Idaho 


Area  In 
Kqoare 

UU(M. 


2,.500 
6,700 

1,100 

10,600 

4,000 

'4,566 
8,500 
8,000 

iV,46o 


Popalatlon. 


8,868 
2,629 

*  6,057 

18,575 

8,342 

'  8,148 
2,176 
1,870 

'  2,9Mi 


Kootenai . . . 

Latah 

Lemhi 

Logan  

Nez  Perce . . 

Oheida 

Owyhee . . . , 
Shoshone.., 
Washington 

Total 


Anatn 
Sgoare 
Wlec. 


6,600 
1,080 
5,400 
5',800 
1.610 
2,700 
7,800 
4.400 
2,70n 

84,290 


Population. 


4,108 
9,178 
1.915 
4,169 
2,847 
0,81S 
2,021 
6,882 
8,836 


84.3»5 


MOKTAHA. 


Aran  In 
Sqiiara 
llllea. 

Population. 

Area  In 
Square 
Slice. 

Popalatlon. 

Beaver  Head. ....... 

4,200 

2.600 

27,280 

26,680 

26,680 

6.085 

6,762 

"iMi 

"l',856 
2,600 

4,655 
8,755 
4,741 
6,308 
2,056 
16,155 
8,514 

*  6.246 

*  6,026 
19.145 

Madison  .......«••.. 

4,250 

7,0<l0 

18.650 

5,568 

""615 

''B,m 

4,092 

Cascade 

Meagher 

4  749 

Choteatt 

Missoula 

14,427 

Custer. 

Park 

6  881 

Dawson. 

jR&vaai 

Silver  Bow. ••,....•• 

Deer  Lodca. ......... 

28,744 

fTeton 

+Plathead 

'Gallatin 

Valley 

Yellowstone.....  ■ 

Total 

*  2,065 

-fOranite 

Jefferson ............ 

145,810 

182,159 

Lewis  &  Clarke. 

WTOIOHO. 


Albany 

•Big  Horn 

Carbon 

Converse 

Crook 

Fremont 

Johnson 

Laramie  ....>... 
*  Ho  popolatlaa. 


Area  In 
Square 
Hilea. 


4,500 
12,260 
7,800 
6,600 
6,260 
12,000 
4,000 
7,026 


Population. 


8,866 

"6',867 
2,788 
2,888 
2,468 
2,857 

16,777 


Nntrona . . . 
Sheridan  . . 
Sweetwater. 

Uinta 

Weston.... 

Total 


Area  In 
Hquare 
Itllee. 


6,475 

2,775 

10,280 

14,880 

4,880 


tf7,57! 


Population. 


1,094 
1,972 
4,941 
7.881 
2.422 


60,705 
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£7  MontunarL 

V '  Montaniu* 

COT.  has  the  power  to  yeto  certain  items  of  appropriation  bills  withont  necessarily  reject- 
ing the  whole  bill.  The  senate  may  confirm  or  reject  nominations  made  by  the  gov. 
The  legislature,  which  meets  biennially,  consists  of  a  senate,  of  one  member  from  each 
CO.,  and  a  house  of  representatives;  number  of  senators  (1897),  28;  representatives,  C8. 
The  session  is  limited  to  60  days.  Th<,  l^slature  is  forbidden  to  pass  special  legislation 
laws,  bat  may  pass  general  laws  for  taxation  of  any  property.  Churches,  public  property, 
an  1  libraries  are  exem-3t  from  taxation.  Mines  are  taxed  according  to  value  paid  the 
U.  S.  for  the  same.  T'belr  machinery  is  subject  to  a  special  taxation  as  private  prop- 
erty, and  cannot  be  sold  for  taxe^.  The  limit  of  taxation  is  three  mills:  if  assessed  on 
property  over  $100,000,000,  2i:  If  over  $.300,000,000,  H  mills  on  the  dollar.  Misappro- 
pria'.lon  of  public  funds  by  officers  disqualifies  the  offender  for  10  years  from  homing 
o.lice.  The  power  of  the  state  is  limited  in  incurring  indebtedness,  as  are  the  powers  of 
counties,  towns,  and  cities.  The  courts  comprise  a  supreme  court,  district  court,  coiuts 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  co.  courts  for  trial  of  minor  issues.  Judges  are  elected  by 
popular  vote.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  school  elections,  and  at  other  elections 
where  as  taxpayers  they  are  Interested  in  the  question  at  issue.  A  local  option  liquor 
law  was  passed  in  1887.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  10  per  cent. ;  any  rate  is  allowed  by 
contract,  and  there  is  no  penalty  for  usury.  The  militia  comprises  bi6  officers  and  men ; 
unorganized  but  available  for  military  duty,  25,000.  Besides  the  institutions  already 
mentioned,  there  are  ii'ort  Harrison,  at  Helena,  a  United  States  military  post,  state 
prison  at  Deer  Lodge;  insane  asylum  at  Warm  Springs;  soldiers'  home  at  Colum- 
bia Falls;  an  Indian  school  at  fort  Shaw;  and  the  college  of  Montana  (Pres.)  at  Deer 
Lodge.  The  state  cast  8  electoral  votes  In  1892  for  Harrison  and  Reid;  1896,  Bryan  and 
Sewall,  3. 

Fi.vAycus.— In  1893  the  legislature  anthorized  the  Issne  of  bonds  for  $160,000  for 
e  Incational  purposes,  and  these  bonds  constituted  (1897)  the  only  bonded  indebtedness. 
The  assessed  valuations,  as  equalized  1896,  aggregated  $124,076,686,  of  which  over 
$10,600,000  was  against  railroad  property. 

PoPULATios.— In  1870,  20,595;  1880,  39,159-3774  col'd,  including  1765  Chinese  and 
1083  civilized  or  taxed  Indians;  foreign  bom,  11,621;  male,  28,177;  female,  10,982; 
dwellings,  9203;  families,  9931:  persons  to  sq.  ra.  0.3;  engaged  in  agriculture,  4613;  in 
manufacturing,  mining,  etc.,  8022;  pop.,  by  census  of  1890,  132,159.  There  are  28  cos.; 
for  pop.  1890,  see  census  tables,  vol.  XV.  The  principal  cities  and  towns,  1890,  were 
Helena,  13,8.34;  Butte,  10,723;  Great  Falls,  8,979;  Anaconda,  8,975;  Missoula,  3,426; 
Livingston,  2,850;  Bozeman,  2,148;  WalkerviUe,  1,743;  MarysviUe,  1,489;  and  Deer 
Lod^e.  1,463. 

The  tribal  Indians,  chiefly  Crovys,  Blackfeet,  Yankton  Sioux,  As8inat}oInes,  Groa 
Ventres,  and  Pend  d'Oreilles,  are  locnfed  on  6  reservations,  embracing  an  area  of  45,000 
sq.m.  of  fine  agricultural  and  grazing  land,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  cultivated. 

XOHTAHABI,  GEUiNiAiro,  1632-87 ;  b.  Italy  ;  astronomer  and  author  of  a  number 
of  scientific  treatises.  The  method  of  determining  tiie  height  of  mountains  by  means 
of  the  barometer  is  said  to  have  been  a  discovery  of  his.  He  was  prof,  of  mathematics 
at  Bologna,  and  in  1674  was  called  to  the  univ.  of  Padua  to  become  lecturer  on 
astronomy. 

KOHTARSIXI,  OIT7BEF7E,  1818-62 ;  b.  in  Tuscany,  and  studied  law  in  the  Unl- 
Tersily  of  Pisa,  -where  he  af towards  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  commercial 
law.  In  the  Italian  revolution  of  1848  he  participated,  and  was  for  some  time  an  Aus- 
trian prisoner.  From  that  time  until  Tuscany  became  a  part  of  Italy  (1860)  Montanelli 
took  a  very  active  share  in  the  tumultuous  pohtical  movements  of  the  province,  though 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  compelled  to  remain  outside  its  boundaries.  He  organ- 
ized secret  societies,  wrote  pamphlets  and  articles  for  the  press,  and  in  every  -way  urged 
on  the  cause  of  Italian  unity.  He  published  his  memoirs  in  1853,  wrote  a  number  of 
lyric  poems,  and  was  the  author  of  Vamma  and  adapter  of  an  Italian  version  of  Medie, 
both  tragedies  being  performed  with  Mme.  Ristori  in  the  title  roles. 

XOVTAHISTS.    See  Moin'AStTS. 

XOHTA'STTB,  a  celebated  heresiarch  of  the  early  Christian  church,  -was  a  Phrygian 
by  birth,  and  made  his  first  public  appearance  about  160  A.D.,  in  the  village  of  Ardabar, 
on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and  Mysla.  He  was  brought  up  in  heathenism,  but  embraced 
Christianity  with  all  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  which  his  countrymen  were  noted. 

Montanus's  standpoint  was,  in  theory,  the  exact  opposite  of  that  occupied  by  the 
Gnostic  sects;  yet,  in  practiee,  it  led  to  a  similar  exclusiveness  and  sectarianism.  He 
believed  in  the  constancy  of  supernatural  phenomena  within  the  church.  The  miracu- 
lous element,  particularly  the  prophetic  ecstasy,  was  not  removed;  on  the  contrary,  the 
necessity  for  ft  was  greater  than  ever.  He  considered  those  only  to  be  true  or  perfect 
Christians  who  possmsed  the  inward  prophetic  illumnination  of  the  Holy  Spirit— they 
were  the  true  church ;  and  the  more  highly  gifted  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  tne  geoume 
successors  of  the  apostles,  in  preference  to  the  mere  outwanUy  consecrated  bishops. 
Thus,  they  form  a  religious  tudstocracy,  as  arrogant  as  the  Gnostics:  the  difference 
between  the  two  simply  being  that  the  Montanists  prided  themselves  on  a  kind  of 
inflamed  inspiration,  and  the  Gnostics  on  a  calm  and  serene  illumination  of  the  reason. 
Keither  party  wished  to  recede  from  the  Catholic  church,  but  rather  to  exist  as  an  esoteric 
body  within  its  pale.    It  was  persecution,  caused,  no  ^oubt,  by  their  own  insolent 
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obstinacy,  that  forced  theiu  iiito  a  Bectarlan  courm.  Montanos  dtd  not  meddle  directly 
with  the  creed  of  the  church ;  in  fact,  he  was  not  a  thinker,  nor  a  man  of  almost  any  impor- 
tance intellectually.  His  efforts  were  confined  to  stirring  up  the  Christians  generally  to 
fresh  religious  life — to  a  belief  in  a  fresh  outpouring  of  Sie  Holy  Ghost.  At  first,  Hon- 
tanus  contented  himself  with  predicting  fresh  persecutions,  exhorting  men  to  greater 
strictness  and  holiness  of  life,  and  announcing  judgments  to  come  upon  the  persecutors; 
but  his  idea  of  his  own  mission  afterwards  became  more  exalted,  ana  he  claimed  to  be  in 
e  very  special  sense  a  prophet  of  Ood — the  organ  chosen  by  the  Holy  Ohost  to  purifr, 
enlighten,  and  advance  the  church.  Among  the  things  on  which  the  Hontanists  laid 
stress  was  an  ascetic  coode  of  life,  scorn  of  persecution,  and  love  of  martyrdom;  con< 
nected  with  these,  and,  indeed,  flowing  from  them,  was  an  aversion  to  second  marriages, 
I  and  to  the  restoration  of  the  Lapsed  (q.v.).  Like  other  enthusiasts,  they  also  were  mm 
believers  in  the  near  approach  of  the  millennium  (q.v.)  and  in  the  personal  advent  of 
Christ.  Two  "prophetesses,"  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  were  associated  with  Montanus 
in  his  work.  A  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  Montanus  and  his  followers  from  the.  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  church  was  issued  by  Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Mon- 
taniats  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  themselves  as  a  distinct  sect.  They  found  a 
.singularly  able  apologist  in  Tertullian  (who  became  a  Montanist  about  200  A.D.),  and 
continued  to  exist  till  the  Otb  century. 

MOHTA'STTSk  ASIAI.    See  Abiaa  Hohtakvb. 

KOHTABOIS,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  Loiret,  Is  situated  at  the  ;*Uictlon  of  the 
canal  of  Briare  with  that  of  Loing,  28  m.  s.  of  Fontainebleaa,  Montargls  has  a  church, 
theater,  library,  and  college;  and  manufactures  paper  and  india-rubber  goods.  Pop. 
'91,  11,600.    In  its  Tldnity  is  an  extensive  forest  of  the  same  name. 

KOHTAUBAK  (Lat.  Mmti  Albanw),  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn- 
et-Oaronne,  la  situated  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  on  the  river  Tarn,  29  m.  n.  by  w. 
of  Tonloose.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  fine  cathedral  in  the  Italian  style,  finished 
in  1730,  bnUt  on  the  site  of  a  still  older  monastery,  the  Mong  Aureolru  (Golden  Hill),  and 
is  a  weil-bnilt,  handsome  town.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick.  Besides  having  large 
manufactures  of  woolens  and  beet-root  sugar,  large  dye  works  and  distilleries,  it  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  wine  and  grain.  Hontaul>an  was  founded  in  1144,  by  count  Alphonse 
Of  Toulouse,  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  1817,  embraced  the  reformation  in  1672,  and 
■offered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  that  ensued.  It  has  acquired  historical  celebrity  as 
the  great  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots.  Protestantism  still  exists  here,  and  maintains 
both  an  academy  and  a  theological  college.    Pop.  '91,  80,400. 

XOHTAinE  POm,  a  promontory  at  the  e.  extremity  of  Long  Island,  in  the  state  of 
Kew  York.  It  is  in  the  township  of  East  Hampton,  about  7  m.  from  Sag  Harbor,  In 
Suffolk  county.  It  is  a  light-house  station,  with  a  fixed  light,  varied  by  a  white  flash 
every  two  mtnatM,  168)  ft.  abova  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  a  Daboll  trumpet,  and  the 
point  also  has  a  U.  S.  life-saving  station.  It  was  named  after  the  Hontauk  tribe  of 
Indians. 

MOmBKUABD  fOer.  MBmpelgard),  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department'  of  Donbs,  0  m. 
•.8.W.  of  Belfort.  It  lies  in  a  valley  between  the  vosges  and  Jura  mountains,  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  old  chftteau,  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  hosiery,  and  silks.  Clocks,  watches,  flies,  and  agricultural  implements  are  also 
made.    Pop.  '01, 9108. 

XOHT  BLAVO,  the  higheet  mountain  in  Europe,  and,  according  to  the  latest  measure 
ments,  15,781  ft.  above  tne  level  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is  one  of  the  Graian  Alp*^ 
and  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Haute-Savoie,  France,  close  to  the  Italian  frontier, 
and  87  m.  s.  of  the  e.  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  vales  of  Chamouni  and  Mount- 
Joie  lie  on  the  w.,  and  those  of  Ferret  and  All§e  Blanche  on  the  e.  side  of  it.  The 
waters  which  spring  from  its  western  slopes  are  drained  off  to  the  Arve,  and  thence  to 
the  Rhone,  while  those  which  rise  on  the  e.  side  are  feeders  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Po.  It  has  8  snow-dad  peaks,  and  86  glaciers,  of  which  16  lie  on  the  n.,  and 
90  on  the  s.  side.  The  highest  summit  is  a  narrow  ridge  60  yards  by  16,  "ailed  £a  Bout 
du  Dromedaire,  covered  with  firm  snow,  and  very  steep  towards  the  north.  In  1780 
Saussure  offered  a  prize  for  the  discovery  of  a  practicable  route  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  which  was  gained,  in  June  1780,  oy  Jacques  Balmat,  a  guide.  Saussure  himself 
ascended  the  mountain  the  following  year;  and  the  same  feat  has  since  been  performed 
by  many,  especially  since  Albert  Smith  published  the  well-known  pictorial  ana  dramatio 
description  of  his  ascent  in  1861.  In  Sept.  1808,  an  obeervatory  w«>  erected  near  the 
summit,  at  an  altitude  of  14,360  ft. 

XOVTBBISOH,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loire,  20  m.  n.w.  by  w.  of  St 
Etienne,  on  the  Vizezy.  a  feeder  of  the  Loire,  stands  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitooa  rock.    In  the  vicinity  are  mineral  springs.    Pop.  '91,  6882. 

XOnOAUl,  a  00.  in  s.  central  Michigan;  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  82,637,  chiefly  of 
American  birth.  The  snrfeee  Is  tmdulating,  and  coveted  with  a  heavy  growth  of  tim- 
ber. The  pine  and  the  sugar-maple  abound.  Tbe  soil  Is  rich,  and  produces  good  crops 
of  Indian  com^heat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  grass.  Other  staples  are  wool,  butter,  and 
maple  sugar.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  many 
saw-mills.    Other  manofactoring  industries  are  boots  and  shoes,  floor,  sashes  and  blinds^ 
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and  carrfageB.    It  is  drained  by  the  affluents  of  the  Chippewa,  Grand,  and  Muskegon 
rivers.    (k>.  seat,  Stanton. 

KOVTOALM,  a  co,  in  a.vi.  Quebec,  Canada,  n.  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  river,  watered 
bv  tiie  Korth,  JJu  Liivre,  Rouge,  Lac  Ouareau,  and  Oatineau  rivers  ;  4027  sq.m.;  pop., 
1S,1-11.     Co.  seat,  Ste.  JuUenn» 

XOBTCALX  ns  OAVSIAO.    Bee  Caitoiac. 

MOVTCAUC  mt  BUXT-TliVAS,  Loms  Joseph,  Harquis  de,  b.  near  Nismes,  1712 ; 
entered  the  army  at  tbe  age  of  14,  at  18  was  a  capt.  ;  served  In  Italy  aud  Oormany 
for  many  years,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Piacenza  in  1746.  He  became  a  field 
officer  in  1756,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  in  May  of  that  year  to  make  head  against  the 
Euglish.  He  captured  Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego  in  August  of  the  same  year.  The  next 
season  he  forced  the  capitulation  of  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  head  of  Lake  Gkorge. 
with  an  English  garrison  of  2500  men,  capturing  42  guns  and  a  large  amount  of  stores. 
In  1758  he  defended  Fort  (Carillon)  Ticonderoga  with  8600  Caimiians,  against  Gen. 
Abercrombie  at  the  head  of  15,000  English,  which  resulted  in  a  bloody  repulse  of  tbe 
latter  after  an  attack  of  determined  vigor.  Lack  of  troops,  ammunition,  and  provisions, 
•nd  tbe  large  re-enforcements  of  the  English,  obliged  Montcalm  to  retire  all  his  forces 
tlie  following  year  to  the  defense  of  Quebec,  menaced  by  a  powerful  army  under  Gen. 
Wolfe.  The  struggle  for  that  stronghold  began  July  81, 1759,  by  an  attack  which  was 
repelled.  The  siege  was  then  continued  for  six  weeks  without  any  success  on  the  part 
of  tlie  English,  wnen  Wolfe  conceived  a  new  plan  of  operations,  and  succeedea  in 
secretly  scaling  the  cliffs  above  Quebec  with  his  entire  army,  and  on  Sept  13  appeared 
on  the  heights  of  Abraham  in  the  rear  of  Quebec.  Montcalm  promptly  prepared  for 
battle  in  the  open  field,  and  at  10  o'clock  led  the  attack  in  person.  His  troope,  however, 
were  not  veterans  and  the  English  were.  The  English  assumed  the  offensive.  Wolfe 
fell  dead  in  the  moment  of  victoiy,  and  Montcalm  was  borne  from  tiie  field  mortally 
wounded.  When  told  he  mnst  die  be  said  :  "  It  is  well ;  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec."  The  city  was  not  surrendered  till  several  days  after  his  deatli.  In 
1827  Governor  Dalhousie,  of  Canada,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Quebec  to  the 

Joint  honor  of  the  two  brave  generals  who  fell  on  the  field  where  France  lost  and  Eng- 
ind  won  the  Canadas. 

■OHT  OSHIB.    See  dans. 

MOHT  CEHM  TUBJJtL.    SeeTtmiKU 

XOHTOLAIB,  a  town  in  Essex  co..  If .  J. ;  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 
and  tbe  New  York  and  Greenwood  Lake  railroads;  5  miles  n.  by  w.  of  Newark,  the 
county  seat,  14  miles  w.n.w.  of  New  Yorlc  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1896;  is 
on  one  of  the  ranges  of  the  Orange  mountains;  and  is  locally  divided  Into  Montclair, 
Upper  Montclair,  and  Montclair  Heights.  It  is  a  residential  town,  peopled  chiefly  by 
the  families  of  New  York  business  men,  and  has  a  hospital,  public  library,  military 
academy,  high  school,  state  and  savings  banks,  water  supply  from  the  Peqtuinnock 
watershed,  about  a  dozen  churches,  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  heights  conuuand  a 
fine  view  of  New  York  and  its  liarbor.    Pop.  'M,  8,65^ 

won  on  ninfi,  called  In  Italy  Montb  bi  PiBTi,  a  charitable  institution,  the  object 
{•f  vhicb  Is  to  lend  money  to  the  very  poor  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  It  had  its 
origin  at  the  close  of  tbe  medinval  period,  when  all  such  transactions  were  in  tlie  hands 
of  usurers,  to  whom  the  necessities  of  the  poor  were  but  an  inducement  to  the  most 
oppressive  extortioi.  This  institution  originated  with  Francisco  di  Viterbo,  a  Minorite 
friar,  in  the  year  1491,  in  Padua.  He  preached  publicly  against  usurers,  particularly  the 
Jews,  who  had  the  most  of  that  business  in  Europe  ;  and  though  opposed  even  by  some 
of  tbe  church  orders,  notably  the  Franciscans,  he  succeeded  in  inducfng  the  pope  to  issue 
a  bull  in  his  favor,  when  opposition  died  out  The  monk's  plan  was  that  the  rich 
should  combine  to  assist  the  poor  by  lending  them  money  without  interest  on  pledges  or 
pawns.  The  idea  l)ecame  popular,  and  the Institutioaspread  to  Assisi,  Mantua,  Parma, 
Kaples,  and  Rome;  and  soon  these  establishments  gained  a  foothold  in  Germany, 
Fruice,  and  Russia.  They  were  known  under  different  names:  "Lombard  houso," 
"monspietatls,"  "mont  deplete,"  "banco  di  rovere,"  etc.  In  Rome,  Gregoir  XIIL 
established  a  tiank  of  deposit  specially  for  widows  and  orphans,  whose  deposits  were 
guaranteed  by  a  lien  on  the  goods  of  the  bank.  Sextus  V.  Mlded  to  this  permission  to 
deposit  goods  and  articles  of  any  value  and  of  every  description.  Soon  this  bank  reached 
a  height  of  wealth  and  power  unexampled  in  the  history  of  such  institutions,  and  was 
frequently  enabled  to  loan  immense  sums  to  states  and  sovereigns.  In  Turin  the  Jews 
held  the  money  ix>wer,  and  80  per  cent  was  a  common  rate  of  interest  among  them.  In 
1619  a  mont  de  pi6t6  was  estabfishel  there  and  the  system  of  extortionate  interest  was 
broken  up  as  a  result  But  this  institution  was  unable  to  sust^  itself,  from  the  fact  of 
cbaiging  no  interest,  and  would  have  failed  but  that  the  oompagnit  de  St.  Paul  came  to 
its  rescue  with  the  suggestion  of  a  charge  of  2  per  cent,  on  wliich  basis  it  continued 
business  with  success.  I'bls  establishment  continued  in  existence  until  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  c,  when  it  succumbed  to  the  political  convulsions  of  the  period:  it  was,  how- 
ever, revived  in  1822.  'The  mont  of  Milan  was  formed  by  the  union  of  86  private  estab- 
lishments, and  became  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy.  It  is  now  nearly  500  years  old.  In 
1888  Uie  capital  of  this  establishment  was  671,000  Austrian  livres.  Among  tbe  earliest 
monts  in  Italy  was  one  at  Cremona  for  lending  com  at  interest;  it  was  caiUed  tiie  mon$ 
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frumenti  pietatit.  The  cnstom  of  charging  Interest,  which  has  obtained  among  Monts 
de  Piet6  ever  since,  was  licentied  in  1515,  when  the  Lateran  council  in  Rome  decided 
that  these  banks  could  lawfully  charge  a  sufficient  percent^e  for  the  use  of  their  money 
to  cover  their  erpenses.  Atltome  the  charge  was  about  6^  per  cent  per  annum,  but 
this  charge  has  been  greatly  increased  in  most  of  the  Italian  cities.  When  Napoleon 
entered  Italy  in  1796  he  robbed  the  Mont  de  Pl€t6  of  many  valuable  treasures.  The 
establishment  of  Monts  de  P16t£  in  France  Itegan  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c,  the  first 
one  being  at  Marseil.es  in  1695.  One  appeared  in  Paris  in  1736  in  the  reign  of  Louia 
XIII.,  but  soon  failed.  In  1769  Turgot  tried  to  re-establish  it,  but  without  success; 
Bnd  it  was  not  until  the  period  of  Keeker's  financial  administration  that  it  t)ecame  firmly 
fixed  as  a  permanent  institution.  Five  years  after  t^e  establishment  of  this  mont,  there 
were  more  than  40,000  watches  in  its  vaults.  Next  to  the  Paris  mont,  those  of  Lyons  and 
Marseilles  are  rated  most  important  A  Mont  de  Piet^  was  established  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  in  1688,  and  flourished  in  private  hands  until  1763,  when  it  was  purcliased  by 
the  naval  hospital  for  6,000  rix  bank  dollars:  about  $8,000.  The  rate  of  interest  through- 
out Scandinavia  has  been  from  9  to  12  per  cent.  The  first  Monte  Pio  in  Spain  was  opened 
at  Madrid  in  1703,  and  in  1773  anattempt  was  made  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  without  success.  The  capital  of  the  monts  of  Valencia,  Malaga,  and  Galicia 
was  at  first  derived  from  vacant  lienefices,  termed  espolios  y  vaeante*.  The  two  Russian 
moDts  were  established  in  1772 — "  to  put  an  end  to  the  devouring  cupidity  of  the  usurers, 
by  offering  prompt  assistance  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  suddenly  thrown 
into  need.  The  income  over  expenses  derived  from  these  monts  lias  been  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  foundling  hospitals,  always  an  object  of  fostering  care  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  government.  The  rate  of  interest  was  originally  6  per  cent,  was  afterwards 
doubled,  and  finallv  again  reduced,  this  time  to  the  legal  rate.  It  has  always  been  a 
Russian  custom  to  deposit  plate  and  other  valuables  with  the  mont  for  safe-keeping;  and 
in  1813,  when  Kapoleon  marched  on  Moscow,  the  amount  loaned  by  the  establishment  in 
that  city  was  more  than  five  times  the  average  sum.  In  1817  the  St.  Petersburg  mont  lost 
by  a  defalcation  more  than  |1, 000,000.  The  Mont  de  Pietfi  has  never  been  successfullv 
established  in  Great  Britain ;  one  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1887, 
and  was  useful  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  while  it  lasted;  but  it  did  not 
become  permanent,  and  the  private  pawnbroker  has  always  occupied  the  field  in  the 
British  Islands.  There  is  no  record  of  anr  institution  of  the  character  of  the  mont  de 
pigte  having  been  established  in  the  United.  States.  The  distinction  between  this  insti- 
tution and  the  ordinary  pawnbroker's  shop  should  always  be  sharply  drawn;  the  one  is  a 
beneficent  institution,  designed  to  accommodate  the  poor  in  the  first  instance,  and,  after 
payment  of  expenses,  to  devote  any  surplus  to  the  sustenance  of  some  charity  or  public 
work;  the  otlier  is  simply  a  busmess  enterprise,  conducted  for  private  profit.  See 
Pawnbrgkino. 

HOHTEBELLO  CA8TEQOI0,  a  village  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  12 
m.  s.s.w.  of  Pavia.  It  stands  in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  torrent  Schizzola.  Here 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  a  French  army  under  Gen.  Lannes,  aftw  a  desperate 
conflict,  June  9,  1800.  The  title  of  duke  of  Montebello  was  conferred  on  The  victorious 
French  general  five  years  later.  In  May,  1859,  the  Austrians  were  again  defeated  here 
by  the  united  armies  of  the  French  and  Piedmontese.    See  Casteggio. 

KONTE  CABLO  is  a  famous  pleasure  resort,  particularly  noted  for  its  gambling  saloon, 
and  situated  in  the  little  principality  of  Monaco  in  north-western  Italy.  Monaco  is  the 
smallest  independent  country  m  the  world,  having  an  area  of  only  about  eight  square 
miles,  and  lying  on  a  l>UTen  rocky  rid^e  lietween  the  sea  and  lofty,  almost  inaccessible 
loclis.  The  soil  is  too  barren  for  grain-fields,  or  even  to  afford  pasturage  for  fioclcs, 
though  there  are  a  few  fine  fruit  gardens.  So,  for  centuries,  the  Mouagusques,  as  the 
inhabitants  are  called,  subsisted  by  marauding  expeditions  both  by  sea  and  land ;  or,  in 
times  of  peace,  by  commerce  with  Genoa,  Marseilles,  and  Nice.  But,  in  the  present 
century  the  people  have  turned  iheir  attention  entirely  to  making  their  city  one  of  the 
most  attractive  resorts  in  Europe.  In  1860,  M.  Blanc,  proprietor  of  the  gambling  mUoM 
of  Homburg  and  Baden,  went  to  Monaco,  and  offered  to  the  prince  an  immense  sum  of 
money  for  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  similar  institution  within  his  territory.  The 
prince  readily  perceived  that  this  would  render  his  capital  as  attractive  as  any  resort  in 
Europe,  and  accepted  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  was  paid  ot  once,  conditions  having 
been  mutually  agreed  upon.  Papers  were  signed  and  work  was  begun  immediately  on 
the  barren  hill  of  Monte  Carlo,  a  mile  from  the  town.  In  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time,  immense  marble  buildings  rose  from  the  midst  of  such  wondrous  Ijeauty  as  to 
be  almost  called  a  modern  rival  of  the  gardens  of  ancient  Babylon  The  garden  itself 
Is  planted  upon  terraces  cut  from  the  solid  rock,  and  contains  specimens  of  rare  and 
curious  plants  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Casino  contains  two  talons  de  jeu, 
a  reading  room,  a  concert  hall,  and  three  reception  or  ball  rooms.  It  is  built  of  white 
marble,  and  its  external  appearance  is  of  the  Italian  style,  while  internally,  the  rich 
coloring  and  elabnnite  gilding  are  so  skillfully  blended  as  to  please  the  eye,  without 
dazzling  or  offending.  The  Hotel  de  P.  is  to  the  left  of  the  Casino,  and  is  said  to  con- 
tain the  finest  dining-room  in  Europe.  The  Grand  Caf6  stands  at  the  right  of  the  Casino, 
and  Is  also  a  beautiful  building.  Near  this  is  a  famous  jeweler's  store,  where  jewelry  of 
all  sorts  is  frequently  left  on  a  loan  by  paying  reasooabie  interest.    Between  and  aroiuid 
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tbese  buildings  are  gardens  beautiful  with  shrubbery,  statues,  and  vases,  white  in  the 
centra,  a  graceful  fountain  sends  forth  a  lofty  jet  of  water  that  falls  back  in  a  brazen 
basin  of  elegant  design.  In  the  summer,  the  Casino  orchestra  is  usually  stationed  on 
the  great  terrace.  It  gives  two  concerts  daily,  and  the  square  is  crowded  with  listeners— 
not  only  the  haiituU  of  the  place,  but  also  those  who  come  from  neigbboring  cities  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  the  music.  The  population  in  1890  was  8794. 
KOVTECASI'VO.     See  Casiso,  Month. 

XOHTECA'i'uii,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines,  25  m.  w.n.  w. 
of  Florence,  derives  its  name  from  the  Ijowl-shaped  bill  on  which  It  stands.  It  Is  of 
very  ancient  origin,  and  was  formerly  called  CasUllo,  In  the  close  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  the  famous  mineral  springs  of  the  same  name,  in  high  repute  for  their  curative  prop- 
erties, especially  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  digestion.  Excellent  accommodation  can 
be  had  by  visitors  Ix>th  in  private  establishments  and  those  imder  government  direction. 

KOMTECATINI  BI VAL  SI  KIEVOLE,  a  t.  in  Italy  in  the  province  of  Lucca;  pop.,  com- 
nione,  6961.  Its  mineral  springs  are  much  frequented  by  invalids,  and  have  a  high 
reputation  tbrooghout  Europe. 

KOKTECHI'ABO,  a  market  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Brescia,  situated  on 
a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chlese,  in  the  center  of  an  amphitheater  of  hills.  Pop. 
6,933.  The  chief  manufacture  is  silk.  In  1796  the  Austrians  were  defeated  here  by  a 
French  army. 

KOHTE  CSIBTO,  a  small  island,  belonging  to  Italy,  26  m.  s.  of  Elt>a.  It  consists  of  a 
mountain  of  granite  2110  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  In  1874  was  made  a  penal 
colony.  Little  of  Its  land  is  arable.  It  is  Inaccessible  except  by  one  narrow  lauding- 
plaL-e.    Monte  Cristo  has  given  name  to  Dumas'  well  known  novel. 

XOHTECVCTTLI,  lUuiONDO,  Count,  b.  near  Modena,  1608,  and  entered  the  Austrian 
artillery-  as  ii  volunteer  under  his  uncle,  Ernesto,  count  Montecuculi,  in  1627.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  he  found  many  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself,  received 
rapid  promotion,  nud  was  employed  in  various  services,  miUtary  aud  diplomatic.  In 
1657^he  was  sent  to  support  the  king  of  Poland,  John  Casimir,  against  the  Swedes  aud 
K4k6czy,  which  he  did  with  great  efFect,  compelling  Rakoczy  to  make  peace  with 
Poland,  and  to  break  his  alliance  with  the  Swedes.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made 
a  field-marshal,  and  was  sent  to  aid  the  Danes  against  the  Swedes,  in  which  also  he  waa 
emineully  successful.  In  1660  he  commanded  the  army  sent  to  oppose  the  "Turks,  who 
bad  broken  into  Transylvania,  and  skillfully  kept  them  in  check  till  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  with  whose  assistance  he  won  the  great  battle  of  St.  Ck>tthard,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Raab,  Aug.  1,  1664— the  first  decided  triumph  of  European  tactics  and  discipline 
over  the  mere  numbers  and  daring  of  the  Ottoman  hosts  When  the  war  broke  out 
between  France  and  Holland,  in  which  the  emperor  took  part  with  Holland,  Montecuculi 
received  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  in  1673.  He  took  Bonn,  and  notwithstaBd- 
ing  the  endeavors  of  Turenne  to  prevent  it,  effected  a  junction  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
In  1675  he  was  opposed  to  Turenne  on  the  Rhine,  and  they  spent  four  months  in  ma- 
neuvers in  which  neither  could  gain  any  advantage.  After  this  campaign,  Montecuculi 
snent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  imperial  court  and  in  the  society  of  learned  men. 
He  was  himself  a  man  of  learning  and  various  accomplishments,  and  has  left  works  on 
the  art  of  war,  on  the  Turkish  war,  and  on  the  war  of  1664,  and  also  sonnets  Tho 
emperor  Leopold  made  him  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  king  of  Naples  bestowed 
on  him  the  auchy  of  Melfl.  He  lost  his  life  by  the  fall  of  a  beam  as  he  was  entering 
Linz  with  the  imperial  court,  Oct.  16.  1681.  His  writings  were  published  in  the  origin^ 
Italian  by  Ugo  Foscolo  (3  vols.  Milan,  1807);  and  by  J.  Qmssi  (3  vols.  Turin,  1821).  A 
semi-autobiographic  memoir  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Vienna,  under 
the  title  of  Commentani  BeUici,  in  1718. 

KOHTEFIOKE,  Sir  HoSBS  Ha  TIM,  b.  London,  1784;  from  a  wealthy  Jewish  family  of 
bankers ;  married,  in  1810,  aconnection  of  the  Rothschilds.  In  1829  he  visited  Palestine, 
became  interested  In  the  Jews  in  that  country,  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  greatly  to 
their  l>enefit.  He  also  assisted  the  Jews  in  Poland ;  and  throughout  his  life  he  was 
earnest  in  the  condnct  of  plans  for  the  ameUoration  of  the  condition  of  his  race.  In 
1S16  be  succeeded  In  Influencing  the  czar  Nicholas  in  their  behalf;  and  in  1863  obtained 
a  firman  from  the  emperor  of  Morocco  which  afforded  protection  to  the  Jews  in  his 
dominions.  He  endowed  a  Jewish  college  at  Ramsgate,  England,  in  1867,  In  memory  of 
his  wife,  who  had  died  five  years  I>efore.    He  d.  greatly  esteemed,  1885. 

KOHTI'OO  BAT,  a  small  but  flourishing  seaport  on  the  n.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
In  Cornwall  co.,  18  m.  w.  of  Falmouth.  It  has  a  harbor  protected  by  a  breakwater,  is 
defended  by  a  battery,  and  carries  on  a  general  trade  of  some  importance.  Many  vessels 
visit  the  port  anntially.     Population  variously  staled  at  from  4,000  to  6,000. 

KOHTE'aiTT,  Jeas  Baptistk  Joseph  ^mile,  b.  at  Limoges,  1825,  and  educated  there. 
He  was  a  student  of  law  when  his  first  step  into  the  literary  world  was  made  by  an  article 
contributed  to  the  Bevae  da  Dcitx  Monde.i  on  the  philosophy  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He 
soon  afterwards  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  review ;  his  contributions  ranging  through 
Ught  literature,  foreign  eritiquea,  and  politics,  until  1848,  when  social  and  political  subjects 
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dominated,  and  were  treated  with  little  breadth  of  yiew.  He  soon  resumed  the  study  of 
English  and  American  literature,  and  afterwards  devoted  his  pen  to  contemporaneous 
French  writings.  From  1802  to  1870  he  was  associate  editor  of  the  Jowmal  de  Pari*, 
and  thereafter  again  editor  of  the  Bivu«  de*  Deux  Monde*.  His  strie  is  described  as  dear, 
trencluknt,  and  of  narrow  view.  He  has  translated  into  French  Emerson's  philosophical 
essays,  with  an  introduction;  Macaulay's  history  of  England,  and  Shakespeare's  works 
with  commentaries  and  notes;  and  is  author  of  a  consid^ble  number  <rf  original  works. 

XOaijcm  CUBTOX  was  a  triennial  procession  of  the  Eton  boys,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  to 
a  certain  mound  (ad  Monteni)  known  as  the  Salt  hill,  near  the  Bath  road,  and  which  was 
doubtless  so  called  because  certain  of  the  boys  levied  tribute  (for  taU  as  the  phrase  went) 
from  every  person  present,  and  even  from  any  chance  passer.  These  juvenile  tax- 
gatherers  were  attired  in  fancy  dresses  of  silk.  The  king  and  queen,  besides  many 
members  of  the  nobility,  frequently  honored  the  procession  with  their  presence;  and  on 
such  occasions,  as  much  as  £1000  has  been  collected,  which  was  given  to  the  senior 
scholar  to  support  him  at  Cambridge.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown.  It  was 
discontinued  in  1847. 

XOVTEVEOSO  (an  Italian  translation  of  the  native  name  Cztrnagora,  "Black  )Ioun- 
tain  ") :  asmall  but  ind^ndent  and  recently  extended  principality  situated  iKtween  Bosnia 
and  Albania.  Till  1878  it  was  separated  from  the  Adriatic  bv  a  narrow  strip  of  foreign 
territory ;  but  the  Berlin  conference  assigned  to  it  the  port  and  district  of  Antivari,  while 
closing  it  against  the  war  ships  of  all  nations.  Towards  the  end  of  1880,  the  port  and 
district  of  Dolclgno  (q.  v.),  previously  Albanian,  became  Montenegrin.  The  latter  place 
Turkey  agreed  io  cede  instead  of  an  inland  district  indicated  by  the  Berlin  conference, 
but  the  persistent  delav  of  the  Porte  to  transfer  Dulcigno,  led  to  strong  pressure  and  a 
naval  demonstration  by  the  Western  Powers.  The  area  is  about  8,^  sq.  miles;  the 
population,  according  to  official  returns  in  1879,  was  220,000,  but  has  since  decreased  on 
account  of  the  emigration,  and  an  estimate  in  1896  placed  It  at  200,000.  The  capital  is 
Cettigne  or  Cettinje,  with  a  population  of  1200.  The  chief  towns  are  Podgoritza,  with 
6,000;  Dulcigno,  with  5,000;  and  Niksik,  with  8,000. 

The  country,  traversed  by  the  Dinaric  Alps  is  very  mountainous,  the  highest  points 
being  Dormitor  in  the  north  (7,800  feet),  and  Eom  in  the  east  (7,600).  In  the  e.  and  s. 
the  hills  are  partly  clad  with  forests.  But  the  higher  ridges  and  plateaus  are  tfare  of 
vegetation;  and,  being  genenlly  covered  with  loose  masses  of  rock,  give  to  M.  an  aspect 
of  peculiar  sterility  and  desolation.  Yet  the  valleys  are  highly  fertile;  tho6e  cf  the 
Moratschaand  Zeta,  with  the  lowland  on  the  lake  of  Scutari  (into  which  the  chief  r^treams 
of  M.  deboach),  form  the  granary  of  the  land.  The  climate  of  the  hill  country,  which 
is  M.  proper,  is  ongenial;  that  of  the  great  valley  and  its  connected  region  is  deiizhtful. 
It  has  only  a  small  strip  of  coast,  some  28  miles,  and  possesses  no  sea  fisheries,  but  in 
the  mountain  streams  of  the  interior  trout  abound.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  wherever 
practicable,  but  the  methods  are  of  a  very  primitive  kind.  In  general  the  land  is  the 
property  of  those  who  tlU  It,  but  in  some  districts  there  are  small  peasant-holdings, 
while  in  others  the  metayer  system  occurs.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  maize,  tobacco, 
barley,  and  buckwheat.  In  some  districts  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  snccess  and 
around  the  cities  of  Antivari  and  Dulcigno  olives  are  produced. 

The  Montenegrins  or  Zmagorzes  are  Slavs  of  the  Servian  stock,  and  constitute  almost 
the  whole  population  of  the  country,  the  exception  being  some  Albanians  and  others  in 
the  new  territory.  The  constitution  of  the  country  is  usually  called  a  limited  monarchy; 
probably  It  would  oe  safer  to  speak  of  an  absolute  monardiy  in  which  4ie  council  of 
state  and  the  national  assembly  have  considerable  influence  on  the  decisions  of  the  prince. 
From  1516  to  1851  the  head  of  the  government  was  the  Vladlka  or  prince  bishop,  who, 
besides  his  proper  office  as  ecclesiastical  superior,  exercised  at  the  same  time  those  of 
chief  ruler,  lawgiver,  judge,  and  military  leaider.  In  1851  the  two  offices  were  disjoined, 
and  the  Vladlka  was  restricted  to  bis  ecclesiastical  office,  while  the  cares  of  government 
were  left  to  the  Gospodar  (hospodar)  or  prince.  Since  1879  the  state  council  has  con- 
sisted of  8  memt>ers,  one-half  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  prince  and  the  other  half 
are  elected  by  the  male  inhabitants  who  are  able  to  bear  arms.  In  1879  the  country  was 
divided  into  80  districts  and  8  military  commands.  Besides  these  there  exist  the  time- 
honored  patriarchal  institutions.  The  country  is  divided  into  alx>nt  40  tritxEM  or  c'ans, 
each  of  which  is  governed  by  elected  "  elders  "  and  captains  or  chiefs  who,  undbr  the 
title  of  knjex,  are  magistrates  in  time  of  peace  and  military  commanders  in  time  of  war. 
All  tliese  various  local  dignitaries  come  together  to  form  the  SkuptcUina,  or  National 
Assembly.  The  language  of  the  Montenegrins  is  a  very  pure  dialect  of  the  Servo- 
Ill3rrian  Slavonic.  With  the  exception  of  some  8,500  Mohammedans  and  3,400  Roman 
Catholics,  the  people  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  church,  which,  though  formally 
Independent  of  the  prince,  is  in  reality  controlled  by  him.  He  appoints  the  bishops  oic 
the  two  dioceses  of  Cettinje  and  Ostrog.  The  communes  support  the  rural  clergy. 
The  debt  in  1896  amoiut^M  to  abont  1,000,000  florins,  and  was  owed  to  the  Lander 
bank  of  Austria.  A  tarifF  of  aiiout  6%  ad  valorem  is  levied  on  imported  merchandise. 
The  Importation  of  salt  from  Sicily,  and  of  petroleum  from  Russia,  are  government 
monopolies.  There  is  no  standing  army,  but  as  all  the  inhabitants  are  trained  as  sol- 
diers, they  form  a  permanent  militia  and  are  easily  transformed  into  an  army  number- 
ing (in  1896)  about  85,870  infantry,  and  856  artillery.  As  soldiers  they  are  hardy 
and  courageous.  There  is  no  navy,  and  the  protection  of  the  Montenegrin  coast  has 
been  intrusted  by  international  agreement  to  Austria.  There  is  little  trade  in  Monte- 
negro, yet  hides,  wool,  smoked  sardines,  smoked  mutton,  goats,  cattle,  sheep,  cheese. 
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•Uns,  fan,  boney,  b«es*  wax,  oHve-oil,  wine,  and  tobacco  are  exported  in  considerable 
qnantltles.  There  are  no  railways,  but  in  various  parts  of  tbe  country  good  carriage 
roads  are  to  be  found.  Travel  between  Cattaro  and  Cettinje,  and  from~  Cettinje  to 
Podgoritza  and  Niksik  Is  made  by  means  of  diligences.  The  only  roads  tliroughout  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  country,  however,  are  mere  bridle-paths.    M.  is  a  memtier  of  the 

gostal  union  and  in  1806  had  about  280  miles  of  telegraph  wire.  It  has  no  currency  of 
a  own,  employing  Austrian  currency  chiefly. 
Hisiorj/. — Montenegro  belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  great  Servian  kingdom,  but 
Kfter  the  dismeml)erment  of  the  latter,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of 
Eossovo  (1389),  the  Mentenegrins,  under  their  prince,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Bervia,  maintained  their  independence,  though  compelled  to  relinquish  the  level  tracts 
about  Scutari,  with  their  chief  fortress  of  Zabliak,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  moun- 
tains (1485).  la  1616  their  last  secular  prince  resigned  his  office,  and  transferred  the 
govemmeat  to  the  vlatUka.  The  Porte  continued  to  assert  its  claim  to  Mentenegro, 
and  included  it  in  the  pashalic  of  Scutari;  but  the  country  was  not  conquered  tUl 
1714,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turks  soon  afterwards,  it  resumed  its  independ- 
ence. In  1710  they  had  sought  and  obtained  the  protection  of  Russia,  the  czar 
agreeing  to  grant  an  annual  subsidy  on  condition  of  their  harassing  the  Turks  by  inroads, 
and  this  compact  has,  down  to  the  present  time,  been  faithfully  observed  by  lioth  parties. 
Another  part  of  the  agreement  was  that  the  archbishop  or  vladika  was  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  czar.  In  1796  the  prince-bishop,  Pietro  I.,  defeated  the  pasha  of  Scutari,  who 
had  invaded  Montenegro,  with  the  loss  of  80,000  men:  and  for  the  next  quarter-century 
we  hear  no  more  of  Turkish  invasions.  The  Montenegrins  rendered  important  aid  to 
Russia  in  180S  against  the  French  in  Dalmatia,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  attack 
OB  Ragusa,  the  capture  of  Curzola,  and  other  achievements.  Pietro  IL,  who  ruled  from 
1830  to  1851,  made  great  efforts  to  civilize  his  people,  and  improve  their  condition.  He 
established  the  senate,  introduced  schools,  and  endeavored,  though  unsuccessfully,  to 

gut  an  end  to  internal  feuds,  and  predatory  expeditions  into  the  neighboring  provinces, 
ome  Turkish  districts  having  joined  Montenegro,  the  Turks  attacked  the  latter  in  1832, 
but  were  repulsed.  A  dispute  with  Austria  regarding  the  boundary  resulted  in  a  war, 
which  was  terminated  by  treaty  in  1840.  In  1851  the  last  prince-bishop  died,  and  his 
successor,  Danilo  I.,  separated  the  religious  from  the  secular  supremacy,  retaining  the 
latter  under  the  title  of  gospodar.  This  step  caused  the  czar  Nicholas  to  withdraw  his 
sulisidy  (which  was  renewed,  and  the  arrears  paid,  by  the  czar  Alexander  II.),  and  the 
imposition  of  taxes  thus  rendered  necessary  caused  great  confusion.  This  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Turks,  who,  under  Omar  Pasha,  invaded  the  conntry;  but  the  inter- 
vention of  the  great  jjowers  compelled  a  treaty,  Feb.  15,  1853.  Danilo  went  in  vain 
to  the  Paris  conference  in  1857,  seeking  the  recognition  of  Montenegro  as  independent. 
In  1860  tbe  Montenegrins  excited  an  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  rule  in  the  Herze- 
govina, which  was  soon  suppressed,  and  in  return  they  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Turks  that  they  were  glad  to  agree  to  a  treaty  (1862),  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  over  Montenegro  was  recognized.  Fresh  complications  caused  Montene- 
gro to  declare  war  against  Turkey  in  Jan.,  1875,  but  a  compromise  was  effected.  Mon- 
tenegro, however,  supported  the  insurrection  against  Turk^  that  broke  out  in  the  Herze- 
govina a  little  later,  and  in  July,  1876,  was  again  at  war.  The  Montenegrins  co-operated 
with  the  Russians  against  their  hereditary  enemy  during  the  war  of  1877-78;  and  the 
Berlin  conference  (1878)  recognized  the  independence  of  Montenegro,  and  agreed  to  an 
Important  extension  of  Montenegrin  territory.  In  1890,  Prince  Nicholas  celebrated  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  A  very  close  personal  and  political 
friendship  exists  between  the  reigning  house  of  Montenegro  and  the  imperial  house  ui 
Russia.  On  October  24,  1806,  Helena,  the  third  daughter  of  the  reigning  prince,  mar- 
ried Victor  Emanuel,  prince  of  Naples. 

XOJITKHOTTE',  a  small  village  of  northern  Italy,  26  miles  w.  of  Genoa,  where  the 
Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  Frencli  on  April  12,  1700. 

KOSTEFIH,  Xavier  Atmon  dk  ;  French  novelist  and  dramatist ;  was  bom  March 
18,  1824,  at  Apremont.  He  first  became  conspicuous  in  1848,  as  an  anti-revolutionary 
writer,  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  works  of  fiction  are  somewliat 
sensational,  and  hia  plays  are  melodramatic  rather  than  purely  dramatic.  Among  his 
best  known  novels  are  Let  Cheealien  du  Lautgvenet  (1847) ;  Cor\fe»»ioM  d'un  Boheme 
a849) ;  Lei  Viveura  de  Paris  (1852-6) ;  Let  Marionettes  du  DiaUe  (1860) ;  Les  Tragldiet 
de  Pari*  (1874) ;  Les  Drames  de  Mariage  (1878) ;  Le  Mideein  des  FoOes  (1879).  His  more 
important  plays  are  FatUine  (1850)  ;  La  Sirine  de  Paris  (I860),  and  Le  JUedecin  des  Pau 
tresOSeSi. 

KORTEBXAV,  a  t.  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Seine  and  Tonne,  12  m.  e.  by  s.  of  Fontainebleau.  The  manufactures  are 
porcelain,  brown  pottery,  agricultural  and  other  machinery.  Here,  in  1419,  Jean-sans- 
Penr,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  and  in  the  presence  of  tbe 
dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII.;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  Napoleon,  Feb.  18, 
1814,  gained  his  last  victory  over  the  allies.     Pop.  '91,  7479. 

XOHTESET,  a  oo.  in  w.  California,  between  the  coast  range  of  monntains  on  the  e. 
and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  w.,  drained  by  the  Salinas,  Carmel,  and  Benito  rivers,  and 
crossed  by  the  Sonthera  Pacific  railroad;  3452  sq.  m.  In  1890;  population,  18,687,  chiefly 
Of  American  birth.  The  surface  fs  intersected  by  several  mountain  ranges,  and  divldeii 
Into  tbe  three  great  valleys  of  the  Carmel,  Benito,  and  Salinas.  San  Benito  connty  WM 
M(  OB  from  tbe  a.  part  of  this  county  in  1870>    Co-  seat,  Salinas. 
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■OHTESET',  a  dty  la  Monterey  co.,  Cal. ;  on  Monterey  bay,  opening  Into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad;  125  miles  s.  by  e.  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  raising  of  the  U.  S.  flag  when  the  government  took  possession  of  the 
Mexican  province  of  California,  and  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new  sute.  The  city 
contains  the  old  Spanish  mission  churoh  and  the  old  custom-house,  and  has  electric 
lights,  street  railroads,  waterworks  supplied  from  mountain  streams,  several  churches, 
a  bank,  and  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  '90, 1662. 

KOHTKBEY',  the  most  thriving  city  of  northern  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Nnevo 
Leon,  on  the  San  Juan,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  240  m.  n.e.  by  n.  of  Zacatecas.  It  is 
well  paved  and  clean,  stands  on  a  broad  plain,  1626  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded 
by  b^nlifol  gardens  and  orchards.  Pop.  in  1895.  56,855.  From  its  situation  its  faci< 
itira  for  commerce  are  great,  and  it  is  the  entrep<St  for  the  transport  of  American 
goods  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  inland  states  of  Durango  and  Zacatecas.  In  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  Monterey  capitulated,  Sept.  24,  1846,  after  a 
siege  of  four  days,  to  the  American  forces  under  Gen.  Taylor. 

MOHTESET,  Battt-b  of,  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the  United 
Btates  and  Mexico,  and  is  so  named  from  the  Mexican  city  before  which  it  took  place. 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  who  hod  occupied  Matamoras  on  May  18,  1846,  and  had  tbero 
been  re-enforced,  marched  southward  along  the  main  highway  into  the  interior,  and  sot 
down  before  Monterey,  the  key  of  the  nortUem  provinces  of  Mexico,  on  Sept.  9,  with 
about  6500  men.  The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  about  10,000  Mex- 
icans under  Uie  command  of  Gen.  Ampudia.  The  bishop's  palace,  standing  on  an 
eminence  w.  of  the  town,  bad  also  been  fortified,  and  the  position  was  esteemed  diflJcult 
of  capture.  If  not  impregnable,  to  so  small  a  force  as  was  comprised  in  Gen.  Taylor's 
army.  The  attack  was  opened  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  on  Sept.  21,  and  on  the 
foUowiDg  morning  a  sharp  assault  was  made  on  the  bishop's  palace  by  General  Worth's 
commaud.  That  position  being  taken,  after  a  stout  resistance,  the  city  was  forced,  and 
a  fierce  running  fight  ensued,  the  Mexicans  resisting  stubbornly,  as  the  Americans  drove 
them  from  square  to  square,  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  battle  lasted  two  days,  but 
on  the  24th,  Gen.  Ampudia  surrendered  the  citv  and  garrison.  This  being  the  first 
•uccess  of  the  American  arms,  and  being  achieved  under  peculiar  disadvantages  of  rela- 
tive position  and  number  of  men,  greatly  encour^ed  the  United  Btates  soldiers,  and 
stimulated  them  to  renewed  daring,  while  it  was  viewed  by  the  American  people  as 
auspicious  of  a  successful  conclusion  to  the  war. 

KOHTE  BO'SA,  the  3fom  Sylviut  of  the  ancients,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe 
after  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  situated  in  the  angle  where  the  w.  end  of  the  Pennine  meets  the 
Lepontic  Alps,  and  separates  the  canton  of  Valais  from  Italy.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  mountain  is  highest,  and  forms  nine  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  forked  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  attains  an  altitude  of  15,21.5  feet  above  sea  level.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  ascend  this  peak,  but  none  were  successful  till  1855.  The  mountain  appears  to  consist 
of  mica-slate,  in  some  places  alternating  with  gneiss.  It  is  rich  in  metallic  ores,  and  several 
mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron  are  worked.  The  highest  mine  is  between  10,000  and 
11,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  Rye  ripens  up  to  an 
elevation  of  6,000  feet;  and  the  vine  is  found  as  far  up  as  8,300  feet;  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  nearly  1000  feet  in  the  altitude  of  the  corresponding  vegetation  on  the  n.  and  8. 
,  aides. 

KOITTB  SAV  OIOTAH'HI  CAKPAITA,  a  t.  In  Italy,  In  the  province  c>f  Rome,  80  m.  n. 
of  Uaeta;  pop.  6700.  It  occupies  a  commanding  situation  on  a  hill,  and  contains  many 
well  preserved  medlseval  edifices.  It  was  once  a  fief  t>elonging  to  tha  bouse  of  Aquinas, 
and  the  prison  of  St.  Thomas  is  still  pointed  out  to  visitors: 

MOHTE  BAH  onTLIAKO,  a  t.  of  the  Island  of  Sicily,  province  of  TrapanI,  situated  on 
a  high  mountain  4  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  town  of  TrapanI.  On  the  moimtain  (anciently  Eryx) 
are  the  remains  of  a  once  famous  temple  of  Venus.    Pop.  4000;  commune,  22,300. 

KOITTE  SAHT'  AHOBLO,  a  town  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Apulia,  27  m. 
n.e.  of  Foggla.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  Gargano  group  of  hills,  at  a  height  of  2,765  ft., 
and  has  numerous  fine  churches.  It  is  famed  for  its  exquisite  honey,  gathered  from  the 
odoriferoiu  alpine  plants  of  the  moimtain.     Pop,  16,100. 

KOHTSSI'HOS.  FKBNA.NDO,  about  1503-1655;  b.  Spain;  went  to  Pern  while  a  youth, 
and  eventually  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  administrative  council  at  Lima.  While 
employed  in  this  capacity  he  studied  the  history  and  arcliseology  of  the  country,  and 
wrote  Memoriet  Anitquat  EUtorialet  del  Peru,  which  was  translated  into  French  in  1849 
by  Temaux-Compans.  Prescott,  the  historian,  speaks  of  him  ns  a  writer  "  who  shared 
largely  in  the  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvelous  which  belong  to  an  earlier  and  lese 
enughtened  age." 

KOVTSaPAV,  Fban(joi8K  AthAnaIs  dk  Rochechouart  dk  Mortimast,  Marquise 
de,  1641-1707;  second  daughter  of  the  first  duke  of  Rochechouart.  She  received  a  good 
education  at  a  convent,  and  appeared  in  society  first  under  the  name  of  Mile,  de  Tonnay- 
Cbarente,  the  name  of  the  cliftteau  where  she  was  bom.  Beautiful,  witty,  and  fascinating  in 
conversation,  she  was  won  chosen  one  of  the  ladies  ia  waithigof  the  court  of  VersaiiDes, 
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irhere  she  bcrame  a  companion  of  Mile,  de  Valliire,  who  occupied  the  Batne  posit'on,  and 
iras  mistress  Ijefore  her  of  Louis  XIV.  Bhe  married  tlie  Marquis  de  Montespan  in  1663,  by 
vhom  she  bad  a  son.  It  was  the  queen  who  was  first  so  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  her 
manner  that  she  called  the  Marquise  to  l>e  her  companion.  In  1668,  when  her  age  was 
87,  the  monarch  openly  recognized  tM>th  her  an^  Mile,  de  ValHSre  as  mistresses,  and  liis 
queen  seemed  not  the  less  fond  of  them.  Montespan,  who  was  by  far  the  most  powerful 
and  ambitious  of  the  two,  maintained  for  ten  years  a  strange  control  in  state  affairs,  and 
retained  the  joint  affections  of  king  and  queen;  often  appearing  on  state  occasions  in  the 
carriage  with  the  latter.  She  was  admitted  by  all  lo  be  the  most  Ixiautiful  lady  of  the 
court.  An  abundance  of  fair  blonde  hair,  expressive  blue  eyes,  dark  eyebrows,  a  com- 
plexion of  exquisite  delicacy,  a  form  full  and  graceful,  and  "  an  air  that  lighted  the  spot 
where  she  appeared,"  was  the  inventory  of  her  personal  attractions.  Her  humors  as  she 
acquired  power  became  violent  and  changeable,  and  her  influence  declined.  During  the 
ninth  year  of  her  Uaiaon,  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Montespan  as 

Sovemess  of  her  son,  and  whose  more  gentle  temper  pleased  the  king,  began  to  supplant 
er,  so  that  in  1679  the  king  no  longer  was  under  her  influence.  She  retained  her  place 
at  court  till  1691.  In  1700  she  met  the  king  for  the  last  time  at  court,  and  soon  after- 
ward followed  the  fashion  of  the  time  and  liecame  a  religious  devotee;  but  not  until  she 
bad  written  a  tender  letter  to  her  husband,  begging  him  to  allow  her  to  return  to  him, 
and  had  been  refused.  By  the  king  she  had  two  sons,  the  due  de  Maine  and  the  compte 
de  Vexin ;  three  daughters,  who  lived  to  marry  men  of  title;  and  two  that  died  infants. 

XOHTESQuusu,  Crabi.es  sb  Sbcondat,  Baron  de  la  Bride  ct  de,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors  and  political  philosophers  of  France,  b.  Jan.  18,  1689,  at  his  father's 
chftteau  of  Br^de  near  Bordeaux,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  distingutslied  fam- 
ilies of  Guienne.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  hard  student  of  jurisprudence,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  His  love  of  the  classical  authors  was  so  great  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  be 
composed  a  work  intended  to  show  that  tliey  did  not  deserve  eternal  damnation  for  being 
pagans.  In  1714  he  was  appointed  a  councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  two 
years  after,  president  of  the  parliament.  His  first  (published)  work  was  his  famous 
LeUre*  Pertane*  (Par.  1781),  in  which,  in  the  character  of  a  Persian,  he  ridicules,  with 
exquisite  humor,  and  clear,  sharp  criticism,  the  religious,  political,  social,  and  literary 
life  of  his  countiymen.  Although  he  did  not  spare  the  academy  in  these  Lettret,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  it  in  1728,  and  would  have  been  admitted  sooner  if  Cardinal 
Fleury  had  not  objected  on  the  ground  of  his  jests  against  religion.  In  1726  Montes- 
quieu resigned  his  office  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  spent  some  years  in  foreign 
countries.  In  England  he  spent  two  years,  during  which  he  was  much  m  the  company 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  most  distinguished 
personages.  After  his  return  to  Bride,  he  published  his  Cormdivationi  tur  lea  Cavtetde 
la  Orandeur  etdela  DScadenee  det  Bomaiiu  (Par.  1734),  a  masterly  review  of  Roman  his- 
tory, expressed  in  a  sententious,  oracular,  and  vigorous  style.  It  was  followed,  after  a 
long  interval,  bv  bis  Dialoguei  de  SyUa  et  de  Lynmaque  (Par.  1748),  published  under  an 
assumed  name,  in  which  the  motives  and  feelings  of  a  despot  are  skillfully  analyzed.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  his  great  work,  on  which  be  had  l)een  engaged  for  twenty  years, 
the  Btprit  det  Lois  (8  vols.,  Geneva,  1748),  in  which  it  was  (ittempted  to  exhibit  tiie  rela- 
tion between  the  laws  of  different  countries  and  their  local  and  social  circumstances.  It 
was  immensely  popular.  No  fewer  than  twenty-two  editions  were  published  in  eighteen 
months,  and  it  was  translated  into  various  European  languages.  The  Egprit  detiMi  is 
a  wonderfully  good  book,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.  Without  adopting 
Voltaire's  hyper-eulogistic  criticism,  that  "  when  the  human  race  haa  lost  their  charters, 
Montesquieu  rediscovered  and  restored  them,"  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  first  work 
in  which  the  questions  of  civil  liberty  were  ever  treated  in  an  enlightened  and  systematic 
manner,  and  to  Montesquieu,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  it  owing  that  the  science 
of  politics  has  become  a  favorite  subject  of  study  with  the  educated  public.  Montesquieu 
died  at  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1756.  The  collective  editions  of  his  works  are  numerous,  amongst 
which  maybe  mentioned  the  complete  and  careful  ones  by  Auger  (8  vols..  Par.  1819),  by 
Destutt  de  Tracy  and  Villemaln  (8  vols..  Par.  1837),  by  Lefebvre  (2  vols.,  Par.  1839),  and 
by  Hachette  (2  vote.,  1865). 

KOHTXVIU'XO,  capital,  chief  city  and  port  of  the  republic  of  Umgoay,  In  South 
America,  Is  situated  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  (which  is  here  60 
m.  wide),  and  120  m.  e.  by  s.  from  Buenos  Ayres.  It  stands  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  fortifications.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  with  flat 
roofs.  The  only  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  cathedral  and  the  town-hall. 
The  climate  Is  healthy;  but  as  tliere  are  no  rivers  near  the  town,  water  was  scarce  until 
m  pomplng-main  brought  it  from  the  Santa  Lucia,  30  m.  distant;  The  bay  or  harbor, 
which  is  about  3)  m.  long  by  2  broad,  presents  excellent  facilities  for  building  wharfs, 
docks,  etc.,  is  sheltered  from  all  but  the  s.w.  gales,  and  averages  16  or  17  ft.  in  depth. 
The  trade  of  Montevideo  is  extensive;  the  exports  consisting  of  wool,  hides,  hair,  tal- 
low, salt  and  dried  beef,  bones,  etc.;  and  the  Imports  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics, 
machinery,  also  floor,  wine,  spirits,  and  other  provisions.  The  chief  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain.  Montevideo  has  steam  commnnlcatfon  with  the  United  States,  Rio  Janeiro, 
EngUuid  and  Genoa,  and  beside  these,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Fnmce,  Brazil, 
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and  the  Argentine  Kepnblte.    The  population  in  1862  (Inclnstye  of  the  small  imbnriM  of 
Cordon  and:  Aguada)  was  45,765;  and  in  1892,  238,060.    See  Ubuguay. 

MOHTSZ,  Lola.    See  Lola  Montbz. 

KOKTEZUXA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Col.,  toivhing  Utah;  formed  from  part  of  La  Plata; 
»bout2640  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 1529.  It  is  drained  by  the  east  fork  of  Dolores  river  and 
branches  of  the  San  Juan,  and  in  the  e,  and  s.  oontaina  loftj  mountains.  Co.  seat, 
Oortez. 

XOKTEZTTXA,  the  name  of  two  of  the  emperors  of  Mexico. — Montezuma  I.,  the  most 
able  of  the  Mexican  emperors,  ascended  the  throne  about  1487,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced a  war  with  the  neighboriuK  monarch  of  Chalco,  which  resulted  in  the  annexation 
of  that  kinf^om  to  Mexico.  Tlatelolco,  Cuihixcas,  and  Tzompi^uacan  were  next 
annexed.  SLme  reverses  which  his  arms  now  suffered  led  fo  a  confederacy  of  the  Tlas- 
calans  and  two  other  powerful  tribes  against  him;  but  in  the  war  which  followed  Mon- 
tezuma's arms  were  again  signally  triumphant,  and  the  territories  of  the  conquered  tril>es 
increased  the  domain  of  the  now  all-powerful  Montezuma.  After  several  other  success- 
ful wars,  he  died  in  1471. — Montezuma  II.,  the  last  of  the  Mexican  emperors,  before  ita 
Bubjugation  by  the  Spaniards,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1502.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  warrior  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and  after  his  accession,  carried 
the  terror  of  his  arms  to  the  frontiers  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  the  priestly  order,  and  did  not  demit  his  functions  on  his  accession. 
He  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  internal 
administration,  and  displayed  his  taste  for  pomp  and  luxury  by  the  magnificence  of  his 
household  arrangements,  and  a  profuse  embellishment  of  his  capital.  'This  necessitated 
heavy  taxation,  which,  combineia  with  the  strictness  of  his  administration,  led  to  con- 
tinual revolts  among  Ids  subjects,  especially  those  who  bad  lately  come  under  his  sway. 
When  Cortes  landed  in  Mexico  with  his  small  army  in  1610,  Montezuma,  blinded  by  an 
old  prophecy,  and  by  the  strange  appearance  of  the  invaders,  acknowledged  them  as 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  as  his  masters  (see  Cortes).  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
having  risen  against  Cortes,  the  latter  caused  Montezuma,  who  was  then  his  prisoner,  to 
appear  in  order  to  pacify  them;  but  being  wounded  accidentally  b^  a  stone  flung  from 
amongst  the  crowd  of  his  own  subjects,  ne  so  keenly  felt  the  indignities  which  he  had 
Buffered,  that  he  repeatedly  tore  the  dressing  from  his  woimd,  and  soon  after  died,  June 
80, 1620.  Some  of  his  children  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  eldest  son  received 
from  Qiarles  V.  the  title  of  count  of  Montezuma.  One  of  his  descendants  was  viceroy 
of  Mexico  from  1697  to  1701.  His  last  descendant,  Don  Marsilio  de  Teruel,  count  of 
Montezuma,  was  banished  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  afterwards  from  Mexico 
on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  and  died  at  New  Orleans  in  18S6. 

KOKTFAUCOH,  Bkhnabd  dk,  1655-1741 ;  b.  Languedoc,  of  noble  family.  Edu- 
cated for  a  military  life,  but  ili-suited  to  it,  he  joined  the  Benedictine  order  in  1676, 
Studied  till  1687,  and  was  then  called  to  Paris,  where  his  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Chaldnic  brought  him  an  appointment  to  study  the  libraries  of  France  and  Italy  in 
the  interest  of  church  history.    His  numerous  worlu  are  mostly  in  Latin. 

XOHTFEBBAT',  formerly  an  independent  duchy  of  Italy,  between  J^edmont,  Milan, 
and  Genoa,  now  a  part  of  the  Italian  province  of  Turin.  It  consisted  of  two  separate 
portions,  Casale  and  Acqul,  lying  between  the  maritime  Alps  and  the  Po,  and  having  an 
area  of  over  1300  sq.  miles.  The  capital  was  Casaie.  Montfeirat,  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Prankish  empire,  was  ruled  by  its  own  margraves  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  This  illustrious  house  for  a  long  time  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Piedmont 
with  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  sent  to  the  crusades  more  heroes  than  any  other  sover- 
dgn  house  in  Europe.  Members  of  the  family  ruled  simultaneously  in  Montferrat, 
Thessaly,  and  Jerusalem.  On  the  death  of  the  marquis  John  L,  in  1805,  his  Eister, 
lolande  or  Irene,  who  was  empress  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  to  Montferrat;  and  her 
second  son  became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Montferrat-Palseologus,  which  became 
extinct  in  1538,  and  Montferrat  pa^d  to  the  Oonzagas  of  Mantua.  In  1631  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  Montferrat,  and  in  1708,  with  the  consent 
of  the  German  emperor,  the  remdning  portion  passed  under  their  sway,  and  was  incor- 
porated with  their  own  dominions. 

K0HT70BT,  the  name  of  a  noble  French  house,  descended,  according  to  the  most 
probable  opinion,  from  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and  Judith,  daugliter  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  Akauri  2d,  seigneur  de  Montfort  (a  little  town  between  Paris  and  Chartrcs)  is 
the  first  of  the  family  mentioned  in  history.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  111b  cen- 
tury. His  son,  Simon  1st,  had  for  his  third  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  itichard  comte  de 
Evreux.  He  left  four  sons,  of  wiiom  only  Auauiu  4th  had  issue.  The  grandson  of 
this  Amauri,  Simon  8d,  sumamed  the  Bald,  comte  de  Montfort  and  Evreux,  married 
Amicie,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Beaumont,  earl  of  Leicester.  Bis  second  son  was  the 
fiimous  SiMOK  4th,  comte  do  Montfort,  and  earl  of  Leicester,  subsequently  comte  de 
Toulouse.  This  nobleman,  so  conspicuous  in  the  terrible  cru^e  against  the  Aibigensea 
(q.  v.),  was  bom  about  the  year  1150.  In  1198  he  went  to  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  French  knights,  but  fadled  in  doing  anytiiing  against  the  Saracens,  and  was  obliged 
to  return.    In  1903  he  Joined  the  4th  crusade^  whidi,  howerer,  had  no  religious  design 
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at  all  (see  Cbusadeb),  In  consequence  of  which  Montfort  abandoned  it  In  1200  he  took 
part  in  the  war  of  extermination  against  the  Albigenses.  He  signalized  himself  by  his 
relentless  ferocity,  and  his  brilliant  successes,  but  was  killed  b^  a  stone  at  the  siege  of 
Toulouse,  June  25, 12ia 

K0HT70BT,  Simon  db.  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  fourth  son  of  the  preceding,  was  b. 
in  France  about  1806.  The  title  of  earl  of  Leicester  came  to  him  by  his  grandmother, 
Amicie  de  Beaumont,  sister  and  heiress  of  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  but  he  did  not 
directly  or  immediately  inherit  it;  for,  during  the  reign  of  king  John,  it  was  borne  by 
Ranulf,  earl  of  Chester.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  nauulf,  Montfort  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  oflfcred  his  services  to  Henry  HI.  Already  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
warrior,  and  Henrv  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  young  French  noble  that  he  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  earl  of  Leicester.  Little  did  Henry  think  that  the  stranger  was  to 
prove  against  himself  a  great  founder  and  champion  of  English  constitutional  liberty. 
He  mnrried  Elinor,  sister  to  king  Henry  III.,  and  the  youthful  widow  of  that  earl  of 
Pembroke  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  the  people  of  England  owe  magna  charta. 
After  this  marriage — which  was  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  king — de  Montfort  became 
a  steadfast  advocate  of  the  English  charter,  and  of  the  lil)ertie8  of  the  people.  After 
visiting  the  east,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  undertake  the  command  of  Gascony.  In 
1257  the  king's  debts  were  so  great  and  the  rapacity  of  his  foreign  relations  so  unl)ear< 
able,  that  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  t>arons  assembled,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  De  Montfort,  held  the  celebrated  parliament  at  Oxford.  They  passed 
statutes  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  magna  charta.  The  king  swore  to  observe  them, 
but  sent  forthwith  to  the  pope  praying  to  be  absolved  from  tiis  oath.  The  bull  of  abso- 
lution arrived.  Henry  set  bis  barons  at  defiance,  shut  himself  up  in  the  Tower,  and 
appealed  to  Louis  of  France.  England  was  now  in  arms.  The  whole  middle  class  looked 
up  to  De  Montfort  as  their  champion  and  leader,  and  the  war  began  with  the  battle  of 
I^orthampton.  The  wars  of  the  barons,  under  De  Montfort,  have  l)een  superficially 
viewed  but  as  the  strife  of  turbulent  nobles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  foreign  warfare, 
employed  tliemselves  in  getting  up  a  contest  at  home.  Later  researches,  however,  have 
shown  that  but  for  the  struggles  of  De  Montfort  and  the  barons,  the  concessions  at  Run. 
nymede  would  have  been  a  mere  woithless  parchment.  At  Lewes  the  royal  forces  were 
signally  discomfited  and  the  king  taken  captive.  A  French  chronicler,  who  praises  De 
Monlfort  as  "  noble,  chivalrous,  and  the  ablest  man  of  the  a^,"  expri'ssly  adds  that  he 
was  "backed  by  the  general  favor  of  the  people,"  who  at  this  time  were  so  " unspeak- 
ably trampled  under  foot  and  deprived  of  all  their  liberties."  The  conditions  exacted 
from  the  king  were,  that  he  should  observe  magna  charta  and  the  charter  of  the  Forests; 
be  moderate  in  his  expenses  and  grants,  until  bis  old  debts  were  paid  off,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  live  on  his  own  property,  without  oppression  of  merchants  or  the  poor;  and 
that  Englishmen  only  should  be  chosen  counselors.  No  new  pretensions  were  intro- 
duced, even  at  this  moment  of  triumph,  and  the  constitutional  mnxim  of  respecting  the 
person  of  the  king  was  carefully  upheld.  The  queen  (Elinor  of  Provence),  who  was  in 
France,  now  occupied  herself  in  collecting  a  large  army.  To  deliberate  upon  the  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  at  this  great  crisis,  writs  were  issued  to  the  sheriffs,  in  1265,  by  De 
Montfort,  directing  them  to  return  two  knights  for  each  county,  and  two  citizens  or  bur- 
gesses for  every  city  and  borough;  and  from  this  time  may  be  clearly  dated  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  commons  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  in  parliament.  Guardians  had  oeea 
appointed  by  the  barons  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  Magna  Charta,  but  fifty  years  of 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  crown  convinced  De  Montfort  that  a  stronger  and  more 
enduring  security  would  be  to  commit  the  care  of  constitutional  freedom  thenceforth  to 
the  people  themselves,  whose  interests  the  barons  thus  identified  with  their  own.  Mr. 
Blaauw,  who,  in  his  Barom'  War,  presents  De  Montfort  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his 
true  character,  adds  that  "it  should  be  an  honest  pride  to  us  in  after-times  that  English 
liberty  thus  owes  its  birth  to  the  noblest  parentage,  confidence  in  the  people."  A  second 
war  broke  out,  and  this  time  the  popular  cause  was  weakened  by  defection  and  treach- 
ery. Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  encountered  the  barons  at  Evesham,  with 
a  greatly  superior  array.  When  defeat  was  inevitable,  the  great  leader  refused  to  flee. 
He  "fought  stoutly  like  a  giant  for  the  liberties  of  England,"  but  fell  (Aug.  4, 1265)  over- 
whelmed by  numbers.  The  death  of  De  Montfort  filled  the  whole  land  with  mourning. 
Like  Cromwell,  whose  career  in  many  respects  resembles  his  own,  he  was  denied  a  grave 
by  the  royalists,  his  head  being  sent  to  Wigmore  castle,  and  his  mutilated  limbs  to 
different  towns;  but  the  people  bewailed  their  dead  champion,  and  the  clergy  pointed 
to  his  glorified  spirit  in  heaven.  The  influence  of  De  Montfort  was  felt  after  his  death. 
No  baron  was  executed  for  bearing  arms  against  his  sovereign,  and  although  the  Oxford 
■ta.utes  were  formally  rescinded,  their  spirit  remained.  See  Life,  by  M.  Crelghton  (18^6) ; 
and  Simon  de  Montfort,  by  Faull,  translated  by  Una  M.  Goodwin  (1876). 

XOHTOOLTIEB.  jAcotrss  ^tienns  and  Joseph  Michbl,  two  brothers,  dlstlngnlshed 
as  the  inventors  of  the  first  kind  of  balloons  (q.  v).  They  were  the  sons  of  a  celebrated 
paper-manufacturer  at  Annonay,  In  the  department  of  Ardiche,  and  early  engaged  them- 
selves In  the  same  branch  of  Indtistry.  Etienne  (b.  1745),  after  a  few  successful  experi- 
ments with  the  balloon,  repaired  to  Paris;  but,  though  his  discovery  created  a  great 
■ensatlon,  and  was  followed  out  in  practice  by  many  eminent  men,  he  obtained  little 
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pecuniary  aid  In  carrying  on  Us  experiment*,  and  at  length  retired  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  resumed  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  died  at  Servi&res,  in  1790.  —  His  elder 
brother,  Joseph  (b.  1740),  the  sharer  of  his  labors  and  his  glory,  was  a  man  of  much 

fenina  and  little  education :  but  the  two  brothers  were  fitted  to  supplement  each  other's 
eficiencies,  and  together  they  made  many  discoTeries,  and  were  both  received  as  mem- 
l)er8  of  the  French  ^ademy.  Joseph  invented  the  hydraulic  screw,  the  calorimeter, 
etc.,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  filled  a  post  in  the  department  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures.   He  died  at  Paris  in  1810. 

MOHTOOMEST,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Alabama,  intersected  by  the  Tallapoosa  river,  bounded 
n.w.  by  the  Coosa  and  Alabama,  and  drained  by  many  creeks;  the  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, the  Alabama  Midland,  and  other  railroads  pass  through  it;  772  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 
66,172,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  or  even,  and  very  fertile;  Indian  com, 
cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staples;  of  cotton  the  annual  product  is  over 
25,000  bales,  and  it  is  the  largest  cotton-producing  county  in  the  state.  Co.  seat, 
Montgomery. 

■OHTOOKERT,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Arkansas,  drained  by  Onachlta  river,  Caddo  creek, 
and  their  many  branches;  834  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  7923,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is 
rugged  and  mountainous ;  the  main  ridge  is  called  Crystal  mountains,  and  there  are  found 
quantities  of  rock  crystals.  The  soil  is  not  very  fertile;  tobacco,  wheat.  Indian  com, 
and  cotton  are  the  staples.  The  forests  are  very  extensive;  lead  and  limestone  are 
found  in  considerable  amounts.    Co.  seat.  Mount  Ida. 

KOHTOOHEST,  a  co.  in  8.e.  central  Georgia,  Intersected  by  the  Oconee  river,  and 
bounded  n.e.,  s.  and  s.w.  by  the  Pendleton,  Altamaha,  and  Ocmulgee  rivers;  763 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  9248,  Includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  mostly  covered  with 
forests;  soil  light  and  sandy;  chief  products:  cotton,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  and 
Indian  com.    Co.  seat.  Mount  Vernon. 

MOBTOOXERT,  a  co.  in  s.w.  central  Illinois,  drained  by  Shoal  creek  and  Its  branches; 
Intersected  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  about 
702  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  30,003,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  partly  wood- 
land, abounding  in  oak,  hickory,  etc.,  and  partly  prairie;  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
all  the  cereals  are  raised  in  laige  quantities;  bituminous  coal  is  found.  Co.  seat, 
Uillsboro. 

MOHTOOKEBT,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Indiana;  drained  by  Sugar  creek,  a  branch  of 
'Wabash  river,  and  two  or  three  other  creeks;  Intersected  by  several  railroads  iiaving 
their  terminus  at  Crawfordsville,  among  wliich  are  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis;  about  604  sq.  m.;  pop. 
'90,  28,025,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  or  moderated  hilly,  and  is 
fairly  fertile;  the  staples  are  wheat,  oats,  Indian  com,  hay  and  pork.  There  is  much 
woodland,  the  sugar  maple  abounding.    Co.  seat,  Crawfordsville. 

KONTOOMEBT,  a  co.  In  s.w.  Iowa,  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  Nodaway  and 
Nishnabatona  rivers;  intersected  by  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Council  Bluffs, 
and  the  Burlington  route  railroads;  432  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  16,8w,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.  Surface  rolling  and  fertile;  staples:  wheat,  Indian  com,  hay,  and  pork.  Co. 
seat,  Bed  Oak. 

MOSTOOKEBT,  a  co.  In  8.6.  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Elk,  Fall,  and  Verdigris  rivers; 
intersected  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe'  railroad ;  648  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 
23,104,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  the  number  having  more  than  doubled  since  the  cen- 
sus of  '70.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie,  but  there  is  some  woodland ;  wheat,  oats,  and 
hay  are  staples;  cattle  breeding  is  extensively  carried  on.    Co.  seat.  Independence. 

XOSTOOHEBT,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Kentnc^,  drained  by  branches  of  Licking 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad;  200  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90, 
12,367,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fairly  fertile; 
wheat,  oats,  i>otatoes,  hay,  butter  and  pork  are  the  chief  products,  Co.  seat.  Mount 
Sterlljg. 

KOHTGOMEBT,  a  co.  In  w.  Maryland,  having  the  state  line  of  Virginia  for  Its  s.w. 
and  8.  boundary,  the  District  of  Columbia  for  its  s.,  the  Potomac  river  on  the  s.  and  w. 
and  the  Patuxent  river  on  the  n.e. ;  606  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 27,185,  chiefly  of  American  birth. 
9151  colored.  It  Is  drained  by  Seneca  and  Rock  creeks.  It  is  intersected  by  the  metro- 
politan branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
Is  on  the  s.w.  border,  following  the  course  of  the  Potomac.  Its  surface  is  hilly;  it  has 
forests  of  pine  and  hardwood  timber,  and  quarries  of  stone  used  for  building  purposes; 
other  mineral  products  are  gneiss  and  serpentine.  Its  soil  Is  fertile  along  the  river  banks, 
producing  wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Live  stock  Is  raised  to 
some  extent.    Co.  seat,  BoclEvilie. 

KORTOOHEBT,  a  co.  In.  n.  central  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  Big  Black  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Southern  railroads;  about  305  sq.  m. :  pop. 
'90,  14,459,  includ.  colored.  The  county  was  set  off  from  Choctaw  and  Carroll  counties 
In  1872.  The  surface  is  level,  and  there  are  laree  forests,  mostly  of  oak,  cypress,  and 
magnolia  trees.    Cotton  is  raised  in  large  quantities.    Co.  seat,  Winona. 
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JCOBTOOIUBT,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Missonri,  drained  by  the  Culvre  and  Lautre  rivers, 
branches  of  the  Missouri,  which  bounds  it  on  the  s. ;  intersected  by  a  branch  of  the 
Wabash  railroad;  about  546  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  16,850,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The 
surface  is  very  hilly  and  for  the  most  part  covered  by  extensive  forests.  Wheat,  corn, 
oats,  and  tobacco  are  raised;  limestone,  iron,  and  bituminous  coal  are  found.  Co.  seat, 
Danville. 

MOSTOOKEBT,  a  co.  in  the  eastern  part  of  central  New  York,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad;  about  896  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  46,699. 
Host  of  its  land  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  oats.  The  chief  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.    Co.  seat,  Fonda. 

KONTCK>MKftT,  a  co.  in  s.  central  North  Carolina,  drained  by  the  branches  of  the 
Yadkin  river,  which  forms  Its  w.  boundary,  and  Intersected  by  the  Uharee  river  and 
Simmon's  Fork;  596  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  11,239,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  mostly  covered  with  pine  forests.  The  bottom  land  about  the  creeks  is  fertile 
and  produces  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  grass.  Gold  is  found,  but  not  in  large 
quantities.    Co.  seat,  Troy. 

MOHTOOKEBT,  a  co.  In  8.w.  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Miami  river,  several  of  Its 
branches,  and  Mad  river;  it  is  traversed  by  many  lines  of  railroad,  terminating  at  Dayton, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton,  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  IjOuIs,  the  Dayton  and  Union,  and  the  Erie;  480  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '00,  100,852,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  mostly  hilly,  but  not  rugged, 
and  is  covered  in  part  by  forests  of  hard  wood;  the  soil  Is  extremely  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  hay,  and  tobacco;  of  the  last,  the  annual  yield  is  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  million  pounds.  Limestone  of  several  kinds  is  found,  and  the  Niagara, 
or  binisb  variety.  Is  extensively  used  for  building  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere.  The 
Miami  canal  extends  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  and  furnishes  abundant  water  power. 
The  principal  manufactiuing  interests  are  at  the  county  seat,  Dayton. 

■OHTOOKEBY,  a  co.  in  8.e.  Penn.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  other  rail- 
roads,  and  the  Schuylkill  river;  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00, 123,200.  Its  principal  products  are 
wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  com;  its  industries,  the manuf acttu^  of  agricultmral implements, 
carriages,  and  woolen  goods.    Co.  seat,  Norristown. 

KOHTOOMXBT,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Tennessee,  adjoining  Kentucky;  drained  by  the 
Red  river  and  the  Cumberland,  the  latter  a  navigable  stream;  intersected  by  the  Louis* 
vUle  and  Great  Southern  railroad;  about  640  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  20,001,  inclnd.  colored, 
Co.  seat,  Clarksvllle. 

XORTOOKEST,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  drained  by  the  San  Jacinto  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  International  and  Great  Northern  and  several  other  railroads;  1100  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
'00,  11,705,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  generally  fertile,  though  there 
are  some  sandy  plains;  com,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  Cattle* 
raising  Lb  carried  on  extensively.    Co.  seat,  Conroe. 

XOHTQOMEKT,  a  co.  In  8.W.  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Staonton  and  New  or  Kan- 
awha rivers,  the  last  being  Its  w.  boundary,  and  intersected  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
railroad;  422  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  17,742,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the 
CO.  being  close  to  the  Blue  Ridge;  there  are  extensive  forests;  and  in  the  valleys,  wheat, 
Indian  com,  oats,  and  pork  are  the  staples.  Limestone  is  found.  The  climate  is  very 
healthful  and  invlgoratmg.    Co.  seat,  Christiansburg. 

MOHTOOKEBT,  city,  capital  of  Alabama,  and  co.  seat  of  Montgomery  county;  on  the 
Alabama  river  and  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  the  Plant  system,  and  the  Western  of  Alabama  railroads;  05  miles  s.e.  of 
Birmingham.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  river,  and  has  steamboat  commu- 
nication with  Mobile  at  all  seasons.  The  city  was  laid  out  in  1817,  and  named  after  Gen. 
Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec;  was  incorporated  in  1837,  and  succeeded  Tuscaloosa 
as  the  capital  in  1847.  From  Feb.  to  May,  1861,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  confederacy,  but 
was  evacuated  by  the  confederates  in  1S85,  and  occupied  by  federal  troops.  The  city 
contains  many  spacious  old-fashioned  residences  and  large  gardens.  Its  principal  build- 
ings are  the  state  capitol,  erected  in  1851,  banks,  churches,  large  cotton  storage  ware- 
houses, public  schools,  an  orphanage,  a  home  for  widows,  U.  S.  government  building, 
city  hall,  Masonic  temple,  and  city  infirmary.  There  are  artesian  wells,  gas  and  electric 
light  plants,  electric  street  railways,  suburban  parks— Riverside  and  Highland  Hill — a 
narrow-gauge  road  to  the  timber  district,  brick-yards,  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
carriages,  wagons,  ice,  candy,  fertilizers,  cigars,  soap,  paper-boxes,  vinegar,  crackers, 
cotton  factories,  oil  mills,  machine  shops,  ana  marble  works.  Deposits  of  coal  and  iron 
in  the  vicinity;  immense  quantities  of  cotton  are  exported  annually,  as  well  as  coal,  iron, 
and  timt)er.  There  are  a  public  high  school  for  girls,  a  state  normal  school  for  colored 
pupils,  state  and  supreme  court  and  state  board  of  health  libraries,  and  several  daily  and 
weekly  periodicals.    Pop.  '00,  21,883. 

KOHTOOKEBT,  Albxanser,  a  Scottish  poet  who  flourished  In  the  reign  of  James 
VL  and  died  in  1610;  author  of  the  allegory  The  Ckerri/  and  the  S/ae. 
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XOKTOOXEBT,  Oabbiel,  Cotnte  de,  a  French  knigbt  of  Scottish  extraction,  and 
an  officer  in  the  Bcoltish  life  guard  of  the  king  of  France,  was  born  about  1530.  At  a 
tovimainent  given,  June  30,  1559,  by  Heury  II.  in  honor  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  Pliilip  of  Spain,  the  Icing  insisted  upon  young  Montgomery  entering  the  lists  with 
him.  Montgomery  reluctantly  complied,  ana  the  shaft  of  his  broken  lance  entering  the 
king's  visor  at  the  eye,  Henry  II.  was  borne  insensible  from  the  ground,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  eleven  days,  when  he  died.  Montgomery,  although  bkmeless,  left  France, 
and  soon  after  embraced  Protestantism  in  England.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
religious  wars  in  1562,  he  returned  to  bis  native  country  to  support  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  defended  Rouen  with  great  bravery.  In  the  third  religious  war,  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  tlie  Protestants,  and  gained  many  advantages  over  the  royalists 
in  Langucdoc  and  Bfiam.  During  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  he  happened 
to  be  at  Paris,  and  owed  his  escape  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  and  fled  to  England. 
In  April,  1573,  he  appeared  oflE  Rochelle  with  a  small  fleet,  but  failed  in  accomplisliing 
anything,  and  was  obliged  to  retire.  Kezt  year,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Huguenots,  he 
landed  in  Normandy,  and  commenced  war  there;  but  being  compelled  at  last  to  surren- 
der Ine  castle  of  Domfront,  he  was  carried  to  Paris;  and  although  the  gen.  to  whom  he 
surrendered  had  assured  him  of  his  life,  be  was  beheaded,  alter  long  imprisonment, 
June  26, 1S74  Brantome  describes  him  as  naturally  the  most  nonchalant  and  pleasure- 
loving  of  men,  but  that,  when  once  he  had  mounted  liis  saddle,  there  wag  not  a  more 
daring  or  vigilant  warrior  in  all  Christendom. 

KOinaOHEBT,  Obobob  WASHrNGTON,  bom  Valencia.  Spain,  in  1804  ;  died  in  1841. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  American  merchant  of  Alicante,  and  for  many  years  was  United 
States  consul  at  Porto  Rico,  Tampico,  and  other  places.  He  published  in  Spanish  and 
English  a  novel,  Bei-nardo  del  Cwrpio  ;  translated  some  of  Irving's  works  into  Spanish, 
and  wrote  A  Narrative  of  Travela  in  Control  America  (1839). 

KOKTOOKEST.  James,  a  minor  British  poet,  the  son  of  a  Moravian  preacher,  was 
born  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Nov.  4,  1771,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  sent  to  the  Mora- 
vian settlement  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in  order  to  complete  his  education  for  the 
Moravian  pastorate.  At  Fulneck  the  course  of  study  seems  to  have  been  too  severe  in 
its  character  for  the  young  poet;  the  inuginative  side  of  his  mind  was  allowed  no  recog- 
nition and  it  was  only  by  stealth  that  he  read  Cowper's  poems  and  Robimon  Cruioe. 
Much  of  his  leisure  time  at  school  was  employed  in  the  composition  of  vei-ses  and  of 
music,  in  which  he  took  much  delight  In  1789  he  ran  away,  and  after  four  years  of 
various  employment,  became  engaged  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Gales,  editor  of  The  S/ieffield  liegi*- 
ter,  for  which  he  soon  began  to  write  political  articles.  In  1794  he  commenced  a  news- 
paper of  his  own,  l^ie  Sheffield  Iris,  which  he  continued  to  edit  till  1825,  when  he  retired. 
During  the  period  of  his  editorship  Montgomeiy  was  twice  subjected  to  fine  and  impris- 
onment by  government.  In  1795  he  was  fined  £30,  and  scnlenced  to  three  mouths' 
imprisonment,  for  printing  off  some  copies  of  a  miserable  ballad  in  which  government 
suspected  that  sedition  lurked,  and  in  1796  he  was  fined  £30,  and  imprisoned  for  six 
months,  for  giving  an  account  of  a  Sheffield  riot.  He  received  a  government  pension 
of  £150  in  1835.  and  he  died  at  his  own  house  in  Sheffield,  April  30,  1854  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  ihe  Wanderer  qf  Su>itze>latuHt806);  The  Wett  Indies  (\80d);  The  World 
before  the  Flood  (1812);  and  The  Pelican  Island,  and  otlter  Poems  (1827).  A  collected 
edition  of  his  minor  poems  appeared  in  1851 ;  and  in  1853  his  Original  Hymns  for  PuMie, 
Private,  and  Social  Devotion  closed  the  series  of  his  publications. 

His  poetcs  are  melodious,  full  of  picturesque  description,  and  the  gentlest  human 
feeling.  The  pei-sonages  introduced  in  his  poems  are,  however,  only  shadows,  or 
touched  with  the  faintest  color  of  character.  But  he  claims  a  well-defined  position 
among  the  favorite  poets  of  his  country  by  several  of  his  hymns  and  minor  poems,  and 
by  his  exquisite  verses  on  Home,  which  commence  the  third  part  of  The  West  Indies. 

HONTOOHEBT,  John  Beukien,  1794-1873;  b.  N.  J.;  entered  the  navy  in  1812,  and 
was  a  midshipman  on  the  Aitu/ara  in  the  battle  of  lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813.  For  his  gal- 
lantry on  this  occasion  congress  gave  him  a  sword  and  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  was 
attached  to  the  squadron  commanded  by  Decatur  in  the  war  with  Algiers,  commanded 
the  Portsmouth  during  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  seized  lower  Caluornia  and  block- 
aded Mazatlan,  and  was  made  a  capt.  in  1853.  He  commanded  the  Pacific  squadron 
in  1860,  was  commodore  in  1862,  and  rear-admiral  in  1866.  He  was  last  stationed  at 
Sacketi's  Harbor,  N.  Y.    He  was  retired  in  1869. 

MOKTOOHSBT,  Richabd,  178*-76,  b.  in  Ireland,  son  of  Thomas  Montgomery, 
member  of  parliament  for  LifFord:  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  In  1754  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  array,  came  to  America  with  his  regiment  three  years  after- 
wards, and  displayed  personal  courage  and  military  sagacity  at  the  siege  of  Louisbur^ 
and  in  other  actions.  In  1760  Gen.  Wolfe  appointed  him  adjutant  of  bis  own  regC 
ment.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Havana  and  Martinique,  and  shortly  after 
returned  to  England  (1763);  resided  there  for  nine  years,  sold  his  commission,  and  again 
came  to  America.  He  settled  and  married  in  New  York,  was  a  delegate  from  his  couniy, 
Dutchess,  to  the  provincial  convention  of  1775,  and  soon  afterward  was  commissioned  bv 
congress  as  one  of  the  brig.gens.  to  command  the  colonial  forces.  An  invasion  of 
Canada  was  determined  upon  and  in  the  same  year  (1775)  Montgomery  was  made  second 
in  command  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  sent  out  under  Arnold  and  Schuyler.  The  lat- 
ter was  attacked  by  Illness  and  obliged  to  return  to  Albany,  leaving  Montgomery  at  the 
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head  of  the  divisfon.  He  at  once  pressed  forward  and  though  emharrassed  by  lack  of 
munitions  and  food,  and  by  the  disaffection  of  some  of  his  commaud,  had  before  the  end 
of  November  captured  successively  Chambly,  St.  Johns,  and  Montreal ;  thus  gainiqg  the 
mastery  over  the  greater  part  of  Uie  province.  In  the  next  month  a  junction  was 
effected  with  Arnold  before  Quebec.  The  assault  of  the  town  was  at  once  resolved  upon 
and  on  Dec.  81,  shortly  after  midnight,  attempted,  a  snow-fall  aiding  the  concealment  of 
the  troops'  movements.  One  division  was  to  direct  its  attack  against  the  fortifications 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  while  the  other  under  Montgomery's  command  was  to 
scale  the  cape  Diamond  bastion.  The  surprise  was  complete,  the  British  artillerists 
retreating  after  one  discharge.  Unhappily  Montgomery,  who  was  pressing  forward  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  was  instantly  killed  by  this  single  Are,  two  of  his  aids  falling 
with  him.  The  undisciplined  colonial  troops  were  overwhelmed  at  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  and  a  precipitate  retreat  ensued.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Quebec  would  have 
fallen  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  tho  gallant  commander.  His  conduct  and  char- 
acter were  eulogized  in  parliament  by  Burke,  Chatham,  and  even  the  bitter  tory  lord 
North;  congress  recognized  his  services  by  resolutions  of  respect  and  veneration;  and  by 
its  order  a  monument  was  erected  in  his  honor  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  church,  New  York 
city,  where  in  1818  his  remains  were  interred  with  impressive  ceremonies.  "The  "Death 
of  Montgomery"  is  one  of  Trumbull's  masterpieces. 

MOHTOOKEBT,  Bobekt,  a  preacher  and  verse-tnaker,  who  has  gained  notoriety,  tf 
not  fame,  was  bom  at  Bath  in  1807.  He  graduated  b.a.  at  Oxford  in  1833,  m.a.  in  1838, 
and  was  ordained  in  1835.  In  1836  he  became  minister  of  Percy  Street  Episcopal  chapel, 
London;  he  afterward  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  preached  for  four  years,  but 
returned  to  London,  and  resumed  office  at  Percy  street  chapel  in  1843.  He  died  De&  8, 
1855.  Montgomery's  works  comprise  a  large  numlxir  of  volumes  in  prose  and  verse,  on 
themes  more  or  less  sacred.  lie  is  best  known  by  his  poems.  Ths  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity  (1828)  has  passed  ttirough  26  editions.  But  his  celcbritv  may  be  said  to  have  died 
with  him,  and  nis  works  have  already  become  part  of  the  lumber  of  libraries.  This 
result  has  been  brought  about  to  some  extent  by  the  Judgment  which  Macanlay  passed 
upon  The  Omnipretence  and  other  works  by  this  author. 

KOVTOOICEBT,  Sir  Robkbt,  il.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1809;  educated  at  Poyle  collese, 
Londonderry,  and  in  1828  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  list  Indi»  company.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  judicial  commissioner,  superintendent  of  prisons,  and  director-general 
of  police  for  the  province  of  the  Punjaub.  For  his  services  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  in 
quelling  tho  disturbances  in  tho  Oude,  of  which  he  had  been  made  chief  commissioner  in 
1858,  he  was  thanked  by  parliament,  and  knighted.  From  1859  to  1865  he  was  lieut.gov. 
^.  iiie  I'unjaub.    in  1868  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  for  India.    He  d.  1887. 

KOSTGOIOSBT,  Wiluah  BsABriTO,  1801-71;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1825,  and  was  appointed  to  the  infantry.  He  served  on  the  western  and  Canadian 
border,  and  through  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  He  was  brevetted  major  for  gaW 
lantry  at  Palo  Alto  and  Hesaca  de  la  Palraa.  At  Molino  del  Key  he  led  his  regiment 
arter  the  death  of  its  senior  officers,  and  was  dangerously  wounded.  After  further  ser- 
vice In  Texas  and  the  west  he  resigned  from  the  army  in  1855.  On  the  outbreak  cf  tlie 
civil  war  he  raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers  from  his  native  state.  For  his  gallantry  at 
Bull  Run  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  He  was  military  governor  at  various  times 
of  Alexandria,  Annapolis,  and  Philadelphia;  but  resigned  his  commission,  from  ill- 
health,  in  1864. 

XORTOOIIEBTSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of  n.  Wales,  between  Shropshire  on  the  e.,  and 
the  Welsh  cos.,  Merioneth  and  Cardigan,  on  the  -v.  Area,  510,111  statute  acres,  in- 
cluding district  of  boroughs;  pop.  '91,58,003.  Thesurfaceisalmost  wholly  mountainous, 
a  lar^e  portion  consisting  of  bleak  elevated  moorlands;  but  toward  the  English  border 
there  are  several  warm,  fertile,  and  well-wooded  valleys.  The  Severn,  the  Vymwy, 
and  the  Dovey  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  county  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the 
basin  of  the  Severn.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Montgomeryshire  is  not  great,  but  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  are  procured,  and  millstones,  elates,  and  limestone  are  quarried.  On  the 
npland.4  the  soil  is  poor,  and  suited  principally  for  mountain  pasture;  but  in  the  valleys 
grain  and  flax  are  raised.  Cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  pure  breed  of  Welsh  ponies  called 
•'Inerllns,"  are  reared.  The  Welsh  flannel  manufacture  Is  extensively  carried  on  in 
tiie  county.  The  capital  is  Montgomery;  pop.  '91,  about  1500,  from  which  the  county 
received  its  name,  and  which  was  so  called  from  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Shrewsbury,  who  in  1098  recaptured  the  town  and  cnstle,  which  had  been  wrested 
during  the  previous  year  by  the  Welsh  from  the  founder,  Baldwin,  lieut.  of  the  Marches 
to  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Pufus.  The  county  sends  one  memljer  to  the 
house  of  commons.  The  county  business  is  carried  on  at  Welshpool  and  Newtown 
alternately.  There  is  an  excellent  trade  in  cattle  and  horses.  Offa  s  dike  traverses  the 
8.6.  corner. 

KOVTE,  originally  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  round  the  earth.  If  this  la 
reckoned  from  the  position  of  the  moon  among  the  stars  to  her  return  to  the  same  posi- 
tion, the  period  is  called  a  tiderenl  month,  and  consists  of  27  days,  7  hours,  48  minutea, 
lU  seconds:  but  if  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  it  is  longer,  being  29  days,  12  hours, 
44  minutes,  3  seconds;  this  is  called  a  tynodic  month  (see  Moon).    The  latter'period  forms 
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one  of  the  tliree  natural  measures  of  the  lapse  }f  time,  and,  notwithstanding  that  its 
efliciency  depends  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  ranlu  next  to  the  da^  in  importance. 
There  are  several  other  periods  used  by  astronomers  to  which  tliis  name  is  applied,  as  the 
tropieal  or  periodic  month  (27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  4.7  seconds),  reckoned  from  the 
moon's  passing  the  equinox  till  her  return  to  the  same  point;  the  nodal  month  (27  days, 
6  hours,  5  minutes,  29  seconds),  from  ascending  node  to  ascending  node;  the  anomaiuUe 
month  (27  days,  13  hours,  18  minutes,  87  seconds),  from  perigee  to  perigee;  and  the  tolar 
month,  which  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  solar  year,  consisting  of  80  days,  10  hours,  29  min- 
utes, and  4  seconds.  Distinct  from  all  these  is  the  eivU  or  calendar  month,  fixed  by  law 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  consisting  of  a  fixed  number  of  days — from  28  to  81 — accord- 
ing to  the  particular  month.  The  calendar  months,  with  the  number  of  days  t>elonging 
to  each,  are  as  follow : 


Days. 

I.January ' 81 

a.  February 28 

"       (leap  years) 29 

8.  March 81 

4  April 80 

6.  May 81 

6.  June 80 


Days. 

7.  July 81 

8.  August 81 

9.  September 80 

10.  October 81 

11.  November 80 

12.  December 81 


Bee  also  the  separate  months  under  their  own  heads.  The  names  by  which  the  months 
are  designated  throuehout  Christendom  were  given  them  bv  the  Iu>mans;  and  though 
Charlemagne  in  the  9th  c,  and  the  French  directory  in  the  ena  of  last  century,  attempted 
to  substitute  descriptive  epithets,  the  old-established  names  continue  to  l>e  preferred. 

MOHTHOLOH,  Charles  Tristan  de,  Comte,  afterwards  Marquis  dt,  descended  from 
an  ancient  French  family,  was  b.  at  Paris,  1782.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  navy, 
but  exchanged  it  for  the  army  in  1798.  His  rise  was  rapid.  He  displayed  great  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  first  consul  in  tlie  revolution  of  18tb  Brumnire,  in  the  capacity  of  eh^ 
d'e»cadron.  He  served  in  a  number  of  campaigns,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Wagram. 
Napoleon  made  him  his  chamberlain  in  1809.  He  was  made  a  gen.  of  brigade  in  1814, 
ana  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  tlie  department  of  Loire.  On  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation, Montholon  remained  in  France,  but  held  aloof  from  the  Bourbons.  No  sooner 
had  the  emperor  escaped  from  Elba  and  landed  at  Frejus,  than  Montholon  hastened  to 
join  him.  He  was  present  at  Waterloo,  and  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  con- 
tinuing his  devoted  attentions  to  him  till  he  breathed  his  last,  and  being  named  in  his 
will  as  one  of  his  trustees,  spared  no  exertion  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  Along 
with  een.  Gourgaud  he  published  Memoiret  pour  tervir  d  CHistoire  de  France  aovt  Napo- 
leon, ecritt  d  Ste.-IIeline  sous  sa  diclee  (8  vols..  Par.  1828).  He  afterwards  published  a 
work  entitled  Becito  de  la  CaptivUe  de  Ste.-Heline  (Lond.  1847).  In  the  procliimations 
which  Louis  Napoleon  issued  on  his  landing  at  Boulogne  in  1840,  Montholon  was  named 
chief  of  his  staff,  and  on  this  account  he  was  condemned  by  tlie  chamber  of  peers  to  20 
years'  imprisonment;  l)ut  he  was  afterwards  pardoned.    He  died  Aug.  24, 1868. 

TtOVIWS  mWD  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  office  for  the  dead,  continued 
through  the  period  of  a  month,  or  repeated  at  the  end  of  that  peri3d  ;  the  word  miitd 
being  used  in  the  sense  of  remembrance,  which  it  has  not  infrequently  in  the  common 
version  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  old  English  writings. 

XOHTHTOV.    See  Montton. 

VOHTI,  VmcENZo,  the  great  regenerator  of  modem  Italian  poetry,  was  b.  Feb.  19, 
1754,  in  the  Roman  province  of  Femira,  and  studied  in  the  university  of  Ferrara.  On 
the  termination  of  his  studies  he  repaired  to  Rome  (1778),  where  the  patronage  of  friends 
obtained  for  him  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  pope's  nephew.  During  his  abode  in  Rome 
he  became  involved  in  a  bitter  squabble  with  Alfleri,  whose  fame  as  a  master-tragedian 
of  Italy  was  then  high  in  the  ascendant — a  fact  which  mny  have  been  unpalatable  to 
Monti  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  own  dramatic  attempts.  The  assassination  of 
Basville,  the  republican  envoy  of  France,  afforded  to  Monti  a  subject  for  his  poem.  La 
BamiUana.  His  two  succeeding  poems,  the  Mvmgonia  and  the  Feroniade,  contained  the 
bitterest  Invectives  against  France  and  Bonaparte;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  French 
army  before  Rome,  Monti,  with  the  inexcusable  inconsistency  which  characterized  his 
political  conduct  throughout,  hastened  to  espouse  tlie  cause  of  France,  and  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  Bonaparte.  Monti  was  shortly  after  appointed  secretary  of  the  Cisalpine 
directory;  and  in  1789  repaired  to  France,  where  he  undertook  the  translation  of  Voltaire's 
poetical  works.  On  returning  to  Italy  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  university  of 
Pavia;  and  in  1805,  on  Bonaparte  being  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  Monti  was  appointed 
state  historiographer.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  Monti  became  the  eulogist  of  the  Aus- 
trian possessors  of  his  country.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  political  vicissitudes,  he  pur- 
sued with  vigor  his  studies  of  the  classics,  and  accomplished  one  of  his  greatest  works, 
the  translation  of  the  Iliad  into  Italian  verse.  Monti  died  at  Milan,  Oct.  13,  1828.  of  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  and  was  sincerely  lamented,  notwithstanding  the  manv  opponents  his 
hasty  susceptibility  had  created  in  life.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of 
Milan  (1825-27,  8  vols.),  and  his  Opere  InedUe  e  Rare  (Milan,  1882-38,  5  vols.).    Monti 
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fiad  a  wann  admiration  of  Dante,  and  partook,  in  some  degree,  of  the  spirit  of  the  great 
master.  His  chief  worlcs  are  distinguished  by  sustained  grandeur  of  im^eiy  and  diction, 
by  daring  flighta  of  imaginntion,  and  by  the  delicacy,  elevation,  and  Are  of  the  senti- 
ments expre^ed.  Thev  are  too  numerous  for  separate  notice,  but  the  best  of  them  rank 
among  the  noblest  productions  of  Italian  genius. 

MOimCEIiLO,  the  residence  and  estate  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  Albemarle  co.,ya., 
three  miles  west  of  Charlottesville.  The  mansion,  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  stands 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  overlooking  a  large  extent  of  the  neighboring  country;  and,  at 
the  time  of  its  completion,  about  1774,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  roost  picturesque  resL 
dences  in  the  south,  surrounded  by  beautiful  lawns,  groves,  and  gardens.  It  was  Jeffer- 
son's home  during  sixty  years;  but  shortly  after  his  death  his  heirs  were  obliged  to  part 
with  it. 

MOHTU'XA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  modem  province  of  Cordoba,  and  23  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Cordoba.  It  stands  on  a  hillside  rising  from  the  south  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Xenil.  Manufactures  of  coarse  linen  and  earthenware  are  carried  on,  and  oil-mills  are 
in  operation.  A  famous  wine  is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Hontilla  is  the  birthplace  of 
Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  the  "  great  captain."    Pop.  13,800. 

•  KONTJOIE  ST.  SEHI8,  the  war-cry  of  the  old  kings  of  France,  said  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  days  of  Clovis,  and  from  which  the  king-of-arms,  llontjoie,  who  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  France,  derived  his  title.  / 

K0nTLV90ir,  a  t.  of  France,  department  of  Allier,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hlU 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cher  45  m.  n.w.  by  n.  of  Clermont  Ferrand.  It  has  some  coarse 
cloth  manufactures,  and  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  fruits.  It  has  also  iron-works  and 
plate-glass  manufactories.  Pop.  '96,  31,595.  At  a  distance  of  10  m.  are  the  wells  of 
Ne'ris-les-Bains,  celebrated  In  the  time  of  the  Romans— of  whom  many  traces  are  left — 
and  still  much  frequented  by  invalids. 

XOinHAGHT,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  Quebec,  having  for  its  n.  and  n.w.  i>oundar7  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  at  ita  widest  portion,  Goose  island  lying  directly  n.,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
railroad  traversing  the  n.  section  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  liver;  about  623  sq.m. ;  pop.  '91, 
14,724.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  state  line  of  Maine,  and  drained  by  the  n.w. 
branch  of  the  St.  John's  river  in  the  b.  section,  flowing  s.  along  the  s.  base  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  is  drained  also  by  the  Riviere  du  Sud  in  the  north.  Its  surface  is  hilly, 
furnishing  good  pasturage,  and  its  soil  is  fertile.  Forests  of  hard  wood  supply  building 
timber,  and  it  has  saw  and  grist  mills.     Co.  seat,  Montm&gny. 

XOHTXABTBE.    See  Pakis. 

KOimciDT,  FoRTKBas  of.  The  t.  of  MontmSdy,  in  France,  is  picturesquely 
located  on  the  river  Cliiers;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  has  commerce  in  grain  and  wine,  and 
there  are  manufactures  of  cheap  leathers.  It  was  in  the  line  of  the  German  invasion  of 
f^nce  in  1870,  and,  being  a  fortified  place,  was  defended  with  8  rifled  cannon  and  65 
pieces  in  battery,  and  contained  a  vast  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  It  resisted  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  Germans  in  September,  but  succumbed  to  another  attack  Dec.  14. 

MOHTXOBEKCT,  a  co.  In  n.e.  Michigan,  lower  peninsula  drained  by  Black  river  and 
TTiunder  Bay  river,  580  sq.m.;  organized  1881  ;  pop.  '90,  1487.  Its  surface  con.sista 
of  table-lands,  vrith  a  sterile  soil.  It  is  extensively  covered  with  forests,  and  contains 
beds  of  Iron  ore.    Co.  seat,  Atlanta. 

MOHTMOBBVCT,  a  co.  in  the  s.e.  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada ;  n.w.  of  the 
St  Lawrence;  intersected  by  the  St.  Anne  and  Montmorency  railroads;  2,188  sq.m  ; 
pop.  in.  12,311.  mostly  of  French  descent.     Co.  seat,  Chateau  Richer. 

XOKTKOBBVCT,  Amra,  first  Due  de.  Marshal  and  Constable  of  France,  b.  Mar., 
1492,  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the  noble  families  of  France.  He 
received,  it  is  said,  the  name  of  Anne  from  his  godmother,  Anne  of  Brittany.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  gallantry  and  military  skill  in  the  wors  between  Francis  I.  and 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  taken  prisoner  along  with  his  sovereign  in  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  which  was  fought  against  his  advice.  He  afterwards  became  the  leader  of  the 
French  government,  showing  great  ability  in  matters  of  finance  and  diplomacy,  and  was 
made  constable  in  1538;  but  his  rough  manners  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  many; 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  king  having  been  aroused  against  him,  he  was  suddenly 
tenished  from  court  in  1541,  and  passed  ten  years  on  his  estates,  till  the  accession  of 
Henry  II.,  when  he  came  again  to  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1557  he  commanded  the 
French  anny  which  suffered  the  terrible  defeat  of  St.  Quentin,  in  which  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  During  the  minority  of  Chartes  IX.,  Montmorency,  with  the  duke  of  Qiiisa 
and  the  oiarshal  St.  Andre,  composed  the  famous  triumvirate  which  resisted  Catharine 
de*  Medici.  In  1562  and  1567  he  commanded  the  royal  army  against  the  Huguenots,  and 
in  both  wars  gained  victories  over  them,  but  received  a  fatal  wound  at  St.  Denis,  and 
died  at  Paris  on  the  following  day,  Nov.  13, 1567. 

XOVTXOBEVCT.  Hnanii,  fourth  Due  de,  grandson  of  the  famous  constable  de  Mont, 
morency,  b.  at  Chantilly,  April  80,  1595.  His  godfather  was  the  great  Henri  Quatre, 
who  always  called  him  his  "  son."  When  he  was  17  years  of  age  Louis  XIII.  made  him 
admiral,  and  he  defeated  the  Huguenots  in  Languedoc,  and  took  the  isle  of  R§  from  those 
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of  Rochelle.  He  afterwards  gained  other  victories  over  tliem,  and  in  1630  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  Frencli  troops  in  Piedmont,  where  he  defeated  the  Spaniards,  for 
■which  he  received  a  marslial's  baton.  Unhappily  for  himself  lie  ventured  to  oppose 
Rtclielieu,  who  had  always  been  his  enemv,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Gaston,  duke  of 
Orleans;  for  this  he  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  marshal  Schomberg  being 
sent  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Castefnaudary,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Montmorency, 
although  almost  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  to  Toulouse,  sentenced  to  death  by  ihe 
parliament,  and  notwithstauding  liis  expressions  of  penitence,  and  tlie  most  powerful 
intercession  made  for  him— for  example,  by  king  Charles  L  of  England,  tlie  pope,  the 
Venetian  repul)lic,  and  tlie  duko  of  Savoy — was  beheaded,  Oct.  30, 1632.  Montmorency 
Was  distinguished  for  his  amiability,  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and  valor. 

HOKTHOSEirCT,  Falls  of,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  river,  9  m.  from 
Quebec,  Canada.  They  are  50  ft.  wide  and  250  ft.  high.  They  supply  Quebec  with 
electricity,  and  are  much  visited  by  tourists.  A  village  of  the  same  name  is  situated 
near  them. 

HOKmOBT,  Pierre  RiuoKD,  1678-1719  ;  a  French  mathematician  whose  birth- 
place was  Paris,  and  wlio  was  a  pupil  of  Malebranche.  He  contributed  to  the  Philoaoph- 
ieal  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  an  essay 
"  On  Infinite  Series."  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
published  Analytical  Essay  on  Games  of  Chance. 

KOKTO'SO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italjr,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  built  partly  on  the  slope  and 
partly  aronnd  the  base  of  a  hill,  13  m.  n.  of  Salerno.  Pop.  4,731.  It  forms  the  central 
point  of  several  villages,  and  has  large  markets  and  some  linen  and  cloth  manufactures. 

XOKTOSO,  a  pleasant  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  modem  province  of  Cordoba,  built  on  a  rocky 
ridge  around  which  winds  the  Qundalquivir,  24  m.  e.n.e.  of  Cordoba.  Itcontains  one  of 
the  best  hospitals  in  Andalusia.  Hardly  any  drinkable  water  can  be  obtained  within  the 
town.  The  heights  in  the  vicinity  are  clothed  with  olive  plantations,  and  oil  is  largely 
exported  from  this  quarter.     Woolens  and  earthenware  are  manufactured.    Pop.  12,600. 

KONTOUS,  a  co.  in  e.  central  Pennsylvania;  180  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  15,645,  chieflv  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  crossed  from  e.  to  w.  by  hills  and  ridges 
of  a  considerable  height ;  one  of  these,  Montour  ridge,  contains  limestone  and  iron  ore, 
which  are  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  coimly  ;  rolled  and  forged  iron  is  largely 
exported.  The  n.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  flows  through  the  s.,  and  the  rest  of  ihe 
county  ia  watered  bv  Big  Roaring,  Mahanouring  and  Chillisquaque  creeks.  The  chief 
staples  are  oats,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  It  Is  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads.    Co.  seat,  Danville. 

MOIfTFEIIEB,  city,  capital  of  Vermont,  and  co.  seat  of  Washinston  county;  on  the 
Winooskl  river  and  the  central  Vermont  and  the  Montpelier  and  Wells  River  railroads; 
40  m.  s.e.  of  Burlington.  It  is  about  15  m.  e.  of  Green  Mountain  range;  was  made 
the  state  capital  in  1805;  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1895.  The  city  contains  the 
capltol,  erected  in  1857  and  built  of  granite,  with  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
Agriculture;  Montpelier  public  library  and  Wood  art  gallery,  the  Kellogp-Hubbard 
library,  Heaton  hospital,  Washington  county  grammar  school,  Vermont  'Methodist 
seminary,  U  S.  government  building  of  marble,  electric  light  and  street  railroad 
plants,  and  waterworks  on  the  gravity  system.  The  principal  industries  are  granite 
quarrying  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  saddlery,  hardware,  and  saw-mill 
machinery.  There  are  several  national,  savings,  and  investment  banks,  and  weekly 
newspapers.     Pop.  '90,  4,100. 

MONTPELLIEB  (Lat.  Mmis.  Pessulanus  or  PxieVarum),  city,  capital  of  the  French  depart- 
ment of  H(?rault,  on  the  Lez,  6  m.  n.  of  the  Mediten-anean  and  70  m.  w.n.w.  of  Mar- 
seilles. Seen  from  a  distance,  Montpellier  has  an  imposing  appearance,  from  the 
number  of  its  towers,  steeples,  and  cupolas;  but,  although  its  suburbs  are  clean  and  well 
built,  the  interior  of  the  old  town  disappoints  expectation,  being  chiefly  reniarkuble  for 
its  crooked,  dark,  narrow,  and  dirty  streets.  The  public  walks,  known  as  those  of  the 
Peyrou,  and  some  of  the  other  more  elevated  points,  afford  glorious  views,  embracing 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Alps,  the  Ccvennes,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  most  noteworthy 
buildings  are  Ihe  cathedral,  iho  theater,  the  exchange,  Ihe  hall  of  Justice,  the  prefecture, 
the  observatory,  and  the  university.  The  last,  which  was  founded  in  1196,  is  composed 
of  three  faculties — that  of  medicine,  founded  in  the  12lh  c.  by  Arabian  physicians,  and 
etill  ranking  among  the  best  in  Europe— that  of  the  exact,  and  that  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Montpellier  has  a  botanical  garden,  the  oldest  in  Europe;  a  public  library  of 
100,000  volumes, and  a phannaceuli<»l  school;  admirable  museums,  natural  history  and 
nne  art  collections,  etc.  The  industrial  products  of  Montpellier  are  pigments  and  otlier 
chemical  preparations,  brandy,  liqueurs,  perfumes,  soap,  corks,  sugar,  cotton,  woolen, 
and  fine  leather  goods  ;  and  the  trade,  which  is  very  important,  includes,  besides  these 
arlicles,  wine,  seeds,  olive-oil,  and  fruits.  Railways  to  Marseilles,  Cette,  and  other  ports, 
besides  various  canals,  facilitate  commercial  and  social  intercourse,  and  few  cities  of  the 
empire  hold  out  greater  attractions  in  regard  to  intellectual  culture  than  Montpellier. 
Its  geographical  position  has  led  to  its  being  selected  as  a  place  of  residence  for  con- 
sumptive patients;  but  the  extreme  clearness  and  even  sharpness  of  the  air  in  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  town,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the  icy  wind  known  as  the 
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tnittral,  and  the  sudden  accession  of  oyerpowering  heats,  would  seem  veiy  materially  to 
counteract  some  of  its  long  reputed  advantages.    Pop.  '96,  78,981. 

MOHTPEKSIES,  Anns  Marie  Louise  D'ORLfiAsa,  Duchesse  de,  1627-98;  niece 
of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  known  as  grande  mademoiselle;  one  of  the  richest  princesses  of 
her  time,  ambitious,  and  beautiful.  Though  11  rears  older  than  the  dauphin,  after- 
ward Louis  Xiy.,  she  sought  to  many  him,  but  failed.  Charles  II.  of  England  when 
driven  from  his  throne  was  a  refused  suitor  for  her  in  marriage.  In  1649  she  placed 
herself  with  Cond6  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Fronde,  and  meeting  with  some 
transient  success  endeavored  to  make  it  the  basis  of  claims  on  the  hand  of  Louis  XIV. 
Cond6  found  in  her  wealth  and  resolution  his  most  powerful  auxiliary.  Jointly  they 
were  at  one  time  in  possession  of  Paris,  installed  in  the  Hotel  de  ville,  while  Louis  XIV. 
was  obliged  to  fight  for  possession  of  the  capital  While  the  battle  was  going  on,  July 
3,  1652,  m  the  faubourg  St.  Antoiue  between  the  troops  of  CondS  and  those  of  the  king, 
the  former  was  saved  from  defeat  by  MUa  Montpensier,  who  ordered  the  guns  of  the 
Bastille  to  be  turned  against  the  king  s  troops,  and  with  her  own  hand  fired  the  first  gun. 
In  the  excesses  against  the  royalists  which  followed  Conde's  success  in  Paris,  Mademoi- 
selle was  conspicuous  for  her  humane  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  cruelties.  On  the  re-entry 
of  Louis  XIY.  into  Paris,  she  retired  to  her  estates  for  five  years  and  dictated  Memoirea. 
In  16j7,  at  the  age  of  80,  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  court,  where  she  soon  became 
ridiculous  by  falling  in  love  with  a  young  cadet  named  Lauzun,  who  was  put  in  the 
Bastille  by  Louis  xtV.  on  account  of  his  dangerous  blandishments.  At  the  age  of  43 
Mademoiselle  offered  her  hand  and  heart  to  the  same  youth,  tlie  king  consenting  to  the 
marriage;  but  the  consent  was  withdrawn  before  the  ceremony  could  take  place;  Lau- 
zun was  sent  away  and  afterward  placed  in  the  Bastille  for  ten  years.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  they  had  been  secretly  married,  and  that  this  was  the  pretext  on  which 
the  king  exercised  his  authority  for  their  separation.  When  Mademoiselle  was  62  years 
old  the  marriage  was  consummated,  but  Lauzun  was  then  become  a  miserable  wreck  of 
former  beauty,  and  the  match  was  altogether  unhappy.  It  is  said  that  Lauzun's  release 
from  prison  was  bought  by  Montpensier  by  the  settling  of  large  estates  on  bastard  sons 
of  Louis  XLV.  by  Mme.  de  Montespan.  The  brutalitv  of  Lauzun  soon  necessitated  a 
separation,  and  she  subsequently  devoted  herself  to  religious  exercises.  The  Mhnoire* 
were  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1786  in  8  volumes.  A  Paris  edition  of  these  and 
other  works  from  her  pen  was  published  by  Chintel  in  1868. 

■OHTFEVSIEB,  Antoinb  Mabie  Philippe  Louis  d'Obl£anb,  Due  de,  b.  France, 
1831,  fifth  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henry  lY., 
and  went  to  Afnca  in  1844  as  lieut  in  the  artillery,  receiving  a  wouna  in  the  Ziban  cam- 
paign. After  a  tour  in  the  east  he  married,  in  1846,  the  infanta  Marie  Louise  de  Bour> 
Don,  sister  of  queen  Isabella  11.  The  marriage  created  great  excitement,  Louis  Philippe 
being  generally  crsdited  with  an  intention  to  seat  his  son  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  Dur- 
ing me  revolution  of  1848,  the  duke  resided  in  England,  but  soon  returned  to  Spain,  taking 
up  his  residence  at  SevUle.  In  1859,  he  was  appointed  capt.gen.  of  the  Spanish  armv. 
Daring  the  political  agitation,  before  the  flight  of  Isabella,  the  duke  quitted  Spain  at  the 
request  of  the  ministry,  at  the  same  time  resigning  bis  position  In  the  army,  and  the  title 
of  infante.  Betuming  to  Spain,  under  the  provisional  government,  he  offered  himself 
(ba  candidate  for  the  throne,  but  destroyed  uis  chances  for  election  by  a  duel  with  hia 
oousin,  the  infante  Don  Enrique  de  Bourbon,  whom  he  killed  March  13.  1870.  He  was 
court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  one  month's  banishment  from  the  capital.  He  d.  1800. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Mabie,  was  married  to  the  comte  de  Paris,  In  1848;  and  his 
third  daughter,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  married  her  cousin,  Alfonso  Xli.,  in  1878, 
and  died  June  26  of  the  same  year.    His  wife  died  Feb.  1,  1897. 

KOHTBSAL,  an  island  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  I^wrence 
river,  30  m.  long,  10  m.  at  its  greatest  breadth,  containing  197  sq.  miles.  Undulations, 
called  CoUatix,  culminate  in  Mount  Royal.  The  Island  is  divided  into  two  jurisdic- 
tions— the  eastern  Hnchelaga,  the  western  Jacques  C'artier— each  being  represented  in 
parlhunent. 

KOHTBSAL  (Mont  Royal),  the  largest  city  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  180  m.  s.w. 
of  Quebec,  420  m.  n.  of  New  York,  and  620  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  s.e.  side  of  Montreal 
Island,  occupying  a  low  tract  of  land,  about  2  m.  wide,  between  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
and  a  mountain,  which  gives  a  picturesque  background  to  every  view  of  the  city,  its 
•nmmit  is  reserved  for  a  public  park  of  460  acres,  In  beautiful  cultivation,  and  the 
streets  lie  upon  its  slope  in  terraces.  Those  In  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are  narrow, 
IrroFuUr  and  dingy.  The  chief  business  streets  are  St.  James,  St.  Paul,  St.  Lawrence, 
McGill,  Bleury,  Craig,  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Catherine,  the  latter  once  an  aristocratic 
center.  Notre  Dame  is  the  main  street,  extending  along  the  centre  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  hut  St.  James  street  is  wider  and  more  elegant.  The  residences 
of  the  wealthy  lie  on  the  slopes  of  Mont  Royal.  The  French  occupy  the  eastern  quarter, 
the  dividing  One  being  St.  Lawrence  street.  Montreal  is  about  6  m.  long,  and  contains 
many  pablie  squares,  such  as  Dominion,  Victoria  (containing  a  fountain  and  statue  of 
the  queen),  St.  Louis  and  t^  Viger  Gardens,  ornamented  with  shrubbery,  flowers  and 
foontains. 
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Montreal's  first  record  dates  from  1585,  when  Jacques  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  found  an  Indian  village  named  Hocbelaga,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  a  portion  of  the  modern  city.  It  was 
Inhabited  by  the  Hochela^,  or  Beaver  Indians,  active  traders,  who  traversed  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  their  distnct  to  Ottawa.  When  Champlain  visited  the  spot,  in  1608,  the 
Indian  town  had  vanished,  as  the  result  of  a  war  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois ; 
and  here  he  established,  eight  years  Inter,  a  trading-post.  In  1643  Paul  de  Chomedy, 
Sleur  de  Maisonneuve,  for  "  La  Compaguie  de  Montr&il,"  founded  the  "VilU-Marie-Je- 
Montrfai  "  on  romantic  ideas  of  religion  and  patriotism.  The  town  was  engaged  in 
struggles  with  the  Iroquois  for  many  years,  and  in  1665  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  arrived 
from  France  with  the  famous  Carignan  3ali6res  regiment,  which  broke  the  power  of  the 
red  men.  In  1672  the  town  became  the  centre  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  starting  point 
for  military  and  exploring  expeditions,  for  which  it  became  known  as  the  "  Mother  of 
Cities."  With  Indian  massacres  and  warfare,  and  strife  between  the  religious  and  civil 
authorities  of  Quebec,  Montreal  soon  acquired  a  romantic  history ;  and  in  1760  the 
British  entered  and  marked  a  new  era.  In  1775-6  it  was  occupied  by  troops  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  under  Montgomery ;  but  the  citizens  resented  Franklin's  attempts 
(or  revolt  against  British  rule.  Since  then  the  city  has  had  continued  growth  and  pros- 
perity. In  1844  it  was  made  the  seat  of  Canadian  government,  but  it  lost  the  honor 
after  the  riot  of  1849,  when  the  Parliament  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  mob.  The 
British  garrison  was  removed  in  1870.  The  buildings,  adorned  with  lofty  towers  and 
spires,  are  chiefly  of  grey  limestone,  quarried  in  the  vicinity,  and  include  Notre  Dame, 
built  la  1824  opposite  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  (1672),  one  of  the  largest  cathedrals  in 
America,  being  2.55  feet  long  by  145  feel  wide,  capable  of  holding  over  10,000  people.  Its 
towers  are  220  feet,  with  a  noted  chime  of  bells.  Near  it  is  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulplce, 
the  oldest  building  in  Montreal  (1684).  Other  important  edifices  and  places  of  interest  are 
the  court-house,  city-hail,  custom-house,  the  oM  Ch&teau  de  Ramezay  (1705),  for  a  time 
the  ofScial  residence  of  the  British  governors,  and  headquarters  of  the  American  genpral 
and  commissioners  in  1775-6;  the  Champ-de-Mars,  the  old  parade  ground  of  the  British 
troops;  Jacques  Cartier  square,  with  statue  of  Nelson  (1806);  the  church  of  St.  Gabriel, 
oldest  Protestant  church  (1702);  Bonsecours  market,  500  feet  long;  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Seconrs;  St.  Patrick's  church;  the  cathedral  of  St.  James,  known  uni- 
versally  and  erroneotisly  as  St.  Peter's,  a  reproduction  on  a  small  scale  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome  (1868);  Christ  church  cathedral,  Episcopal,  a  fine  example  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture; St.  James  Methodist  church;  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  (1874);  the 
Jesuit  church,  noted  for  its  frescoes;  St.  Andrew,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Paul's,  St. 
George,  Erskine  Presbyterian,  and  Church  of  the  Messiah.  Among  other  points  of  inter- 
est are  the  Fraser  Institute,  a  public  library  and  art  gallery;  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  deaf  and  dumb  asylums;  the  ^ylum  for  the  blind;  and  the  great  convent  of 
the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  Tlie  most  important  educational  Institution  is 
McGIIl  university,  founded  in  1824  by  a  bequest  of  James  McGill,  also  containing  the 
Redpath  library  and  a  natural  history  museum.  There  are  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan 
and  other  colleges ;  the  college  de  Montreal;  a  French  school  of  medicine  and  surgery; 
the  Fraser  institute;  Grey  Nunnery,  a  hospital  and  orphan  asylum;  Nazareth  Asylum 
for  blind  children;  the  H6tel  de  Dieu,  founded  in  1M4  by  Mile.  Mance,  an  original 
settler  of  Montreal;  the  Royal  Victoria,  the  Montreal  general,  and  the  Western  hospi- 
tals; and  the  Victoria  Rifles  armory.  There  are  many  libraries,  schools  and  academies, 
and  an  art  gallery.  The  publications  include  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly 
papers  and  magazines,  printed  in  French  and  English,  the  principal  ones  being  The 
Oazelie,  founded  in  1778,  continuous  since  1795  (Conservative),  Herald  (Liberal),  Star, 
Minerve,  Le  Monde,  Witiieta,  Palrie  and  Presse. 

Montreal's  wealth  was  obtained  early  by  the  fur,  lumber  and  grain  trade  of  the  North- 
west, and  now  she  is  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  being  her  chief  port  of  entry,  lying  at 
the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  and  also  commanding  the  great  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals, 
and  the  extended  railway  communication  to  the  West.  The  Lachlne  canal  wais  opened 
In  1826,  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  in  1852,  the  Allen  Line  of  ocean  steamers  in  1850,  the 
Victoria  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  costing  nearly  $7,000,000,  in  1864-9,  the  Cham- 

?lain  and  St.  Lawrence  railway,  from  Lapralrie  to  St.  John's,  In  1886,  and  the  Canadian 
'aciSc  the  same  year.  Various  steamships  run  to  transatlantic  ports,  and  many  railway 
lines  connect  it  with  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  exports  and  manu- 
factures are  lumber,  grain,  flour,  cattle,  apples,  butter,  phosphates,  cheese,  boots,  shoes, 
beer,  tobacco,  sugar,  tools,  silk,  cotton,  woollens,  soap,  candles,  hardware,  glass,  car- 
riages, sleighs,  drugs,  paints,  corn-brooms,  steam-engines,  locomotives,  boilers,  printing- 
presses,  sewing-machines,  a^Iculttiral  implements,  musical  instnmients,  paper,  rope, 
types,  pins,  etc.  There  are  also  saw,  flour  and  rolling  mills,  brass,  and  iron  foundries, 
lead  works,  etc. ;  and  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  electric  street  railroads,  a  costly  sys- 
tem of  waterworks,  and  unsurpassed  wharves  built  of  limestone.  The  hartior  Is  annually 
undergoing  Improvement  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  shipping.  There  are  many 
banka.  the  bank  of  Montreal  claiming  to  have  the  largest  capital  of  any  bank  in  North 
America,  and  to  rank  as  the  fifth  in  the  British  empire.  The  climate  is  extreme, 
reaching  00°  In  summer,  and  wmetimes  20°  below  zero  in  winter.  The  winter  carnivals 
attract  tnousands  of  visiton  to  engage  in  the  gay  sicating  tournaments,  the  snow-shoe 
parades,  the  masquerades,  the  tobc^^ning  and  the  storming  of  the  ice  castle,  generally 
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erected  In  Dominion  sqnare,  by  torchlight,  amid  the  display  of  goi^geons  pyroteclmic 
devices.  With  her  suburbs,  Montreal's  population  numbered  In  1891,  216,650,  half  being 
French,  the  rest  Irish,  English  and  Scottish.  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Boman  Catholics,  and  the  city  Is  the  seat  of  both  Roman  and  Anglican  bishops. 
Montreal  Is  thus  a  type  of  the  entire  Dominion,  where  the  English  and  French 
Canadian  influences  He  side  by  side  in  perpetual  contact,  yet  preserve  their  unbroken 
individuality. 

■OHTBETTX,  a  village  In  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  on  lake  Geneva,  16  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Lansanne  on  the  bay  of  Montreux:  pop.  about  2000.  The  M.  district  conulns  a 
number  of  villages,  Inclndlng  Clarens,  Terrftet,  Vemex,  Colenges,  Gllon,  Vaytaux  and 
others. 

MOHTBOSE,  a  western  co.  of  Col.,  touching  Utah,  formed  1883  from  part  of  Gunnison 
CO. ;  pop.  '90,  3980.  It  is  drained  by  the  Gunnison  and  Dolores  rivers,  and  crossed  by 
the  Uncompahgre  range.  The  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  railroad  passes  through.  Area, 
2300  sq.m.    Co.  seat,  Montrose. 

MOSTB06E',  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  and  seaport  on  the  e.  coast  of  Scot- 
land, In  the  county  of  Forfar,  and  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  South  Esk,  about  80 
m.  n.e.  of  Edinburgh,  and  34  m.  s.w.  of  Aberdeen.  It  stands  on  a  level  peninsula  between 
the  basin  of  the  Esk  (an  expanse  7  m.  In  circumference,  and  dry  at  low  water)  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  A  fine  suspension  bridge,  432  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  brotd^rected  in 
1828-29  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £20,000— connects  the  town  with  Bossle  island,  which  is 
again  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  small  drawbridge.  The  royal  lunatic  asylum 
was  opened  In  1868  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £30,000.  Between  the  town  and  the  shore 
are  the  "  links  "  or  downs,  among  the  finest  in  Scotland  for  golfing  or  cricketing.  Two 
lighthouses  stand  In  a  line  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  river,  about  400  yards  apart;  while  a 
magnificent  tower,  named  the  Scnrdyness  lighthouse,  erected  by  the  board  of  trade  in 
1870  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £2,700 -exhibiting  a  clear  white  light,  visible  at  nearly  20  m. 
distance — stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  harbor  Is  provided  with  quays  and  dry 
and  wet  docks.  It  affords  accommodation  to  vessels  drawing  about  19  feet  of  water,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  eastern  coast.  Flax-eplunfng  Is  the  chief  manufacture 
of  the  town,  and  there  is  also  a  lai^e  saw-mill  giving  employment  to  a  considerable 
namber  of  workmen.  Fish  curing  Is  also  an  important  Industry  there.  The  city  was 
the  birthplace  of  many  distinguished  men,  among  them  Robert  Brown,  Joseph  Hume, 
Andrew  Melville,  Paul  Chalmers,  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  It  was  chartered  in  the 
12th  century  by  David  L  and  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  centiur  was  made  a  royal  butsh. 
Pop.  '91,  14,400. 

■OHTBOSE,  Jakes  Grahax,  first  marquis  of,  belonged  to  a  family  that  can  be  traced 
hack  to  the  year  1128.  Its  first  notable  member  was  sir  John  Gilsmb  of  Dundaff,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  July  23,  1298.  Early  in  the  15th  c,  sir  William  Graham 
married  for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  Robert  IIL  Robeht,  the  eldest  son  of  this  mar- 
liage,  was  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of  Claverhouse.  The  third  lord  Graham,  created 
earl  of  Montrose  by  James  IV.,  fell  at  Flodden;  his  eldest  son  at  Pinkie.  The  next  in 
succession  became  vicerov  of  Scotland  after  James  YI.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land His  eldest  son,  John,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1616,  married  lady  Mar- 
garet Buthven,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  first  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  sister  of  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  who  gives  name  to  the  Oowrie  Contpirctey.  The  Issue  of  this  union 
was  five  daughters  and  one  son,  James,  the  "great  marquis,"  who  was  bom  In  1613, 
according  to  tradition,  in  the  town  of  Montroee.  His  mother  died  in  1618,  his  father  in 
163((.  In  the  following  year,  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St  Andrews  by  his 
guardian  and  brother-in-law,  Archibald,  lord  Kapler,  son  of  the  famous  inventor  of 
logarithms.  He  was  an  apt,  if  not  an  ardent  student,  and  during  the  two  or  three  ses- 
sions of  liis  attendance  at  college,  acquired  a  very  respectable  amount  of  classical  knowl- 
edge, besides  exhibiting  a  genuine  predilection  for  literature,  which  the  stormv  character 
9f  his  after-life  never  quite  destroyed.  In  his  17th  vear,  he  married  Magdalene  Car- 
negie, daughter  of  lord  Carnegie  of  Einnaird,  on  which  occasion  he  had  his  portrait 
painted  by  Jameson,  the  pupil  of  Van  Dyck.  For  the  next  three  years  he  lived  quietly 
at  Kinnaird  castle,  pursuing  his  studies.  On  attaining  his  majority,  he  left  Scotland,  to 
travel  on  the  continent,  visited  the  academies  of  France  and  Italy,  and  perfected  him- 
self in  all  the  accomplishments  becoming  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  On  his  return,  he 
was  introduced  to  king  Charles  I.,  but  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  machinations  of  the  mar- 

gttis  of  Hamilton,  was  coldly  received  by  that  monarch,  and  had  no  sooner  reached 
Gotland,  than  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  king's  opponents,  which  at  this  period  com- 
prehended the  majority  of  Scotchmen.  Montrose  came  back  in  the  very  year  (1637) 
when  the  tumnlts  broke  out  ita  Edinburgh  on  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  prayer-book. 
Whether  his  conduct  at  this  moment  was  the  result  of  chagrin,  or  whether  he  was  car- 
ried away  bv  the  prevailing  enthusiasm,  or  by  the  persua^ons  of  craftier  persons  than 
himself,  is  miflcult  to  say.  Baillie  speaks  of  his  having  been  "brought  m"  by  "the 
eanninet*  of  Rothes,"  a  phrase  which  appears  to  Mr.  Mark  Napier  to  Indicate  that  be  was 
trepanned  with  difficulty  into  joining  the  league.  At  any  rate,  the  youthful  nobleman 
soon  became  to  appearance  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  covenanting  lords.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  noblemen  selected  to  compose  the  "  table"  of  the  nobility,  which,  along 
with  the  oUkt  tebles  of  the  gentry,  of  the  burglis,  and  of  the  ministers,  draw  up  toe 
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famous  national  covenant  (see  CoyEKAirrs),  sworn  to  by  all  nnka  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
spring  of  1688.  Montrose  was  appointed  in  the  following  summer  to  agitate  for  sub- 
scriptions in  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  influence  of  the  marquis  of  Huntly  was  exercised 
on  the  side  of  the  king.  He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  great  success.  In  1639, 
he  made  three  military  expeditions  to  Aberdeenshire  to  overawe  the  royalists. 
The  latter  were  in  considerable  force  under  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  but  owing  to  the 
timid,  if  not  treacherous  orders  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  then  governor  of  Scotland, 
they  were  always  forced  to  disband.  Montrose  twice  took  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  On 
the  first  occasion  (March  29),  he  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  subecnbe  the  covenant,  but 
did  no  injury  to  the  city.  His  "too  great"  humanity  is  even  lamented  by  Baillie.  On 
the  second  (May  2d),  he  imposed  on  the  city  a  fine  of  10,000  merks;  but  though  his 
soldiers  pillaged  the  place,  he  honorably  resisted  the  importunities  of  the  zealots  among 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  wished  to  expose  it  to  the  horrors  of  conflagratioa  Baillie 
again  complains  of  his  "  too  great  lenity  in  sparing  the  enemy's  houses.  The  arrival  at 
Alierdeen  by  sea  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne — Charles  s  lieutenant  of  the  north — with  some 
re-enforcements,  induced  Montrose  to  retreat,  who  was  followed  by  the  earl  and  the  Gor- 
don Highlanders.  At  Meagra  Hill,  near  Stonehaven,  a  battle  was  fought  (June  16) 
between  the  two  armies,  in  which  Montrose  obtained  a  complete  victory;  four  days 
later,  be  was  again  master  of  Al>erdeen,  after  a  fierce  struggle  at  the  passage  of  the  Dee. 
The  citizens  were  stricken  with  alarm,  expecting  some  bloody  punishment  for  their 
well-known  Episcopalian  leanings,  but  Montrose  agreeably  disappointed  their  fenrs.  At 
a  subsequent  perion,  he  was  upbraided  by  the  committee  of  estates  for  not  having  burned 
the  town  on  this  occasion.  News  of  "the  pacification  of  Berwick"  now  arrived  in 
Aljerdeen,  and  terminated  the  struggle  in  the  north.  Charles  invited  several  of  the 
covenanting  nobles  to  meet  him  at  Berwick,  where  he  was  then  holding  his  court,  and 
to  consult  with  him  about  Scottish  affairs.  Among  those  who  went  was  Montrose,  and 
the  Presbyterians  dated  what  they  regarded  as  his  apostasy  from  that  interview.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  his  political  position  was  certainly  different  after  his  return.  In  the  general 
assembly  which  met,  Aug.  13,  1639,  under  the  presidency  of  the  earl  of  Traquair,  as 
royal  commissioner,  he  showed  symptoms  of  disaffection  towards  the  covenant,  and  was 
the  object  of  much  popular  obloquy.  One  night  he  Is  said  to  have  found  afilxed  upon 
his  chamber-door  a  paper  bearing  these  Words,  Invictvt  armis,  ta-hU  vindtvr.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  parliament,  in  June  1640,  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  the  king  and 
the  covenanters,  and  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  force  of  arms. 
The  former  assembled  at  York  an  army  of  21,000  horse  and  foot;  the  latter  another  of 
.06,000,  which,  under  the  command  of  Leslie,  crossed  the  Tweed,  Aug.  21, 1640.  Mont- 
rose was  the  first  man  that  forded  the  stream.  The  successes  of  me  Scots,  as  is  well 
^nown,  soon  forced  Charles  to  summon  a  new  parliament  for  the  settlement  of  the 
national  grievances.  Meanwhile  Montrose,  along  with  several  other  influential  nobles, 
had  entered  into  a  secret  engagement  at  Cumbernauld,  for  the  puipose  of  frustrating 
what  they  regarded  as  the  factious  designs  of  the  extreme  covenanting  leaders.  His 
conduct  in  England,  too,  had  been  suspicious.  It  was  accidently  discovered  that  he  bad 
been  secretly  communicating  with  the  king;  and  when  the  parliament  assembled  (Nov., 
1640),  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  committee.  The  affair  of  the  Cvmbemavld  bond, 
discovered  by  the  ingenuity  of  Argyle,  was  brought  up;  but  Montrose  defended  bis  con- 
duet  and  that  of  his  colleagues;  and  nothing  came  of  it,  though  some  fiery  spirits  among 
the  clergy,  says  Guthrie,  "pressed  that  their  lives  mi^lit  go  for  it."  In  the  following 
June,  Montrose  and  some  others  were  accused  of  plotting  against  Argyle,  and  were  con- 
fined in  Edinburgh  Castle,  where  they  remained  till  the  beginning  of  164S,  when  they 
were  set  at  liberty  in  return  for  the  concessions  which  Charles  had  made  his  Scottish 
subjecta.  Although  they  had  been  frequently  examined,  nothing  definite  had  been 
proved  against  them.  The  accusation  that  Montrose  had  offered  to  the  king  to  assassinate 
Argyle,  is  not  historically  substantiated,  and  is  intrinsically  improbable.  During  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  he  kept  aloof,  outwardly,  from  public  affairs,  but  he  had  finally 
broken  with  the  covenanters,  and  had  privately  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king. 
The  civil  war  in  England  had  now  broken  out,  and  was  being  carried  on  with  dubious 
success.  Charles  and  his  advisers  resolved  to  crush  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  Scotland, 
who  were  abetting  the  efforts  of  the  English  parliamentarians.  In  the  spring  of  1644 
Montrose  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  left  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  residing 
with  his  sovereign,  and  proceeded  to  Scotland  to  raise  the  royalists  in  the  north.  The 
battle  of  Marston  Moor  tor  a  moment  paralyzed  him,  but  his  resolution  speedily  returned. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  highlands,  and  after  skulking  about  the  hills  for  some  time  in 
disguise,  met  at  Blair-Athol  some  Irish  auxiliaries  and  a  body  of  Highlanders  under 
Allaster  Maccoll  Keitache  Macdonald,  better  known  as  Co'Hito,  who  had  forced  their 
way  thither  from  the  Western  Isles  in  hopes  of  joining  him.  Montrose  instantly  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  the  cians  quickly  rallied  round  his  standard.  Marchingsoutb, 
be  fell  suddenly  (Sept.  l)on  the  covenanting  army  commanded  by  lord  Elcbo.  at  Tipper- 
muir,  near  Perth,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Not  a  single  royalist  was  slain.  The 
same  night,  Montrose  entered  Perth,  where  he  remained  for  three  days,  levying  a  fine  of 
9,000  merks  on  the  inhabitants.  He  then  set  out  for  the  north,  defeated  a  force  of  cov- 
enanters under  lord  Burleigh  at  Aberdeen  (Sept.  13),  and  took  possession  of  the  city, 
which  was  iUwndoned  for  four  days  to  all  the  horrors  of  war.    The  approach  of  Argyle^ 
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at  the  head  of  4,000  men,  compelled  Montrose,  -whose  forces  were  far  inferior  In  num- 
bers aud  discipline,  to  retreat.  He  now  plunged  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  recrossed 
the  Grampians,  and  suddenly  appeared  in  Angus,  where  he  wasted  tbe  estates  of  more 
than  one  covenanting  noblemati.  Having  obtained  fresb  supplies,  lie  once  more  returned 
to  Abertleeusbire,  witli  the  view  of  raising  the  Gordons,  narrowly  escaped  defeat  at 
Fyvie  in  tbe  end  of  Oct.,  and  again  witbdrew  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  . 
Argyle,  bafBed  in  all  his  attempts  to  capture  or  crush  Montrose,  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  threw  up  his  commisdon. 

His  opponent,  receiving  large  accessions  from  the  Highland  clans,  planned  a  winter 
campaign,  marclicd  south-westward  into  tbe  country  of  the  Campljells,  devastated  it 
frightfully,  drove  Argyle  liimself  from  his  castle  at  Inverary,  and  then  wheeled  n., 
intending  to  attack  Inverness,  where  the  covenanters  were  posted  in  strong  force  under 
tbe  earl  of  Seaforth.  The  "estates"  at  Edinburgh  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  raising  a 
fresh  army,  placed  it  under  the  commacd  of  Gen.  Baillie,  a  natural  son  of  sir  William 
Baillie  of  Lamington.  After  consulting  with  Argyle,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
proceed  by  way  of  Perth,  and  take  Montrose  in  front,  while  Argyle  should  rally  his  vast 
array  of  vassals,  and  attack  bim  in  the  rear.  The  royalist  leader  was  in  the  great  glen 
of  Albin — the  basin  of  %he  Caledonian  canal— on  his  way  to  Inverness,  when  he  heard 
that  Argyle  was  following  him.  He  instantly  turned  on  his  pursuer,  fell  upon  him 
unexpectedly  at  Inverlocby,  Feb.  3, 1645,  and  utterly  routed  his  forces.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  the  Campbells  were  slain,  and  only  four  of  Moutrose's  men.  He  then  resumed  ills 
march  northwards,  but  did  not  venture  to  assault  Inverness — his  wild  mountuineers 
being  admirably  fitted  for  rapid  irregular  warfare,  but  not  for  the  slow  work  of  beleaguer- 
ment.  Directing  his  course  to  the  e.,  he  passed — with  fire  and  sword — through  Elgin 
aad  Banff  into  Aberdeenshire,  which  suffered  a  similar  fate.  Baillie,  and  bis  lieutenant. 
Hurry,  were  at  Brechin,  but  Montrose,  by  a  dexterous  movement,  eluded  them,  cap- 
tured and  pillaged  the  city  of  Dundee  (April  8),  and  escaped  safely  into  tbe  Grampians. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  he  attacked  and  routed  Hurry  at  Auldearn,  near  Nairn,  and  after 
enjoying  a  short  respite  with  his  fierce  veterans  in  Biulenoch,  again  issued  from  liis 
wilds,  and  inflicted  a  still  more  disastrous  defeat  on  Baillie  himself  at  Alford,  in  Aber- 
deenshire (July  2).  There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  march  s.,  and  about  the  end 
of  the  mouth,  he  set  out  with  a  force  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  men.  He  was  followed  by 
Baillie,  who  picked  up  re-enforcements  on  his  way,  and  on  the  15th  of  August  again 
risked  a  battle  at  Kilsyth,  but  was  defeated  with  frightful  loss — 6,000  of  the  covenanters 
being  slain.  The  cause  of  Chitrlcs  was  for  the  moment  triumphant;  Montrose  was 
virtually  master  of  the  country.  The  king  formally  appointed  him  Ueut.gov.  of 
Scotland,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces.  All  the  principal  cities  in 
the  w.  hastened  to  proclaim  their  fidelity,  aud  laid  the  blame  of  the  recent  troubles  on 
the  unfortunate  Presbyterian  clergy.  But  affairs  soon  took  a  very  different  turn.  Great 
numbers  of  the  Highlanders  returned  home — we  might  even  say,  deserted — burdened 
with  multifarious  plunder;  and  the  carl  of  Aboyne  witbdrew  with  all  his  cavalry. 
Montrose's  position  in  a  district  teeming  with  enemies,  was  growing  critical,  and  on  the 
4th  of  September  he  broke  up  bis  camp  at  Bothwell,  and  marched  for  tbe  eastern 
counties,  where  Cliarles  bad  informed  him  that  tbe  esirls  of  Traquair,  Home,  and  Rox- 
burgh were  ready  to  join  him.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  on  the  13tb  of  the  same 
month  he  was  surprised  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  by  David  Leslie,  wlio  fell  upon 
the  relics  of  Montrose's  army  and  his  raw  levies  witli  6,000  cavalry — the  flower  of  the 
Scottish  forces  then  serving  in  England — who  had  been  hurriedly  dispatched  home  on 
the  news  of  Montrose's  startling  successes.  Leslie  completely  annihilated  his  opponent. 
"  On  Philiphaugh,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  '*  Montrose  lost  the  fruit  of  six  splendid  vic- 
tories." Escaping  from  the  field  of  battle,  be  made  bis  wiw  to  Athol,  and  again  endea- 
vored, but  in  vain,  to  rouse  the  Highlands;  and  at  last  Charles,  now  beginning  to  get 
the  worst  of  it  in  the  civil  war,  was  induced  to  order  him  to  withdraw  from  tlie  king- 
dom. On  the  3d  of  September,  1646,  he  sailed  for  Norway,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Paris  Here  he  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  Henrietta  Maria  to  bestir  herself  on 
behalf  of  her  husband.  The  queen  coldly  received  all  his  suggestions,  and  at  last  Mont- 
rose, in  despair,  betook  himself  to  Germany,  in  hope  of  service  under  the  emperor,  but 
soon  after  returned  to  Holland,  and  entered  into  communication  with  tbe  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  It  was  here  that  news  of  Charles  I.'s  execution  reached 
him.  Montrose  fainted  on  receipt  of  tbe  dreadful  intelligence,  and  gave  way  to  the 
most  passionate  regrets.  Charles  II.  now  re-invested  him  with  the  dignit;^  of  lieut.gov. 
of  Scotland,  and  Montrose  undertook  a  fresh  invasion,  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  monarch. 
In  Slarch,  1650,  he  arrived  at  the  Orkneys  with  a  small  force,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
three  weeks,  proceeded  to  Caithness;  but  neither  the  gentlemen  nor  the  commons  would 
rise  at  his  caU.  He  forced  his  way  as  far  s.  as  the  borders  of  Ross-shire,  where  bis  dis- 
pirited troops  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  at  a  place  called  Corbiesdale,  near  the 
pass  of  Invercarron,  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry  under  Col.  Stracban.  Montrose 
ned  to  tbe  wilds  of  Assynt,  where  be  was  nearly  starved  to  death,  when  he  fell  into  the 
bands  of  M'Leod  of  Assynt,  who  delivered  him  up  to  Gen.  Leslie,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  to  Edhiburgh.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  the  covenant,  ho  was 
executed.  May  21,  1660,  His  demeanor  in  his  last  moments  was  very  noble  and 
dignified. 
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MOKTS,  PiEBBR  t>n  OuAST,  Sieur  de,  1560-1611 ;  b.  in  France  of  an  Italian  family. 
tMcame  a  Protestant,  and  a  favorite  of  Henry  IV.,  a  protege  in  the  royal  houseliold  and 
governor  of  French  provinces.  In  1603  the  king  made  him  governor  of  the  French 
company  of  Canada,  which  was  given  exclusive  right  to  trade  in  lurs  between  40°  and  50" 
n.  lat.,  the  right  to  make  land  grants  and  govern  the  country,  under  the  name  of  Acadia, 
-with  the  title  for  himself  of  vice-admiral  and  lieut.gen.  Taking  -with  him  Samuel 
Champlain,  Poutrincourt,  Biencourt,  and  Pontgrave  as  cliief  officers,  he  sailed  from 
Havre,  March  7, 1604.  He  made  Poutrincourt  governor  of  Port  Royal,  explored  the  bay 
of  Fundy,  made  Tudoussac  in  the  St.  Lawrence  his  fur  trade  depot,  and  returned  to 
France.  There  he  found  huj  monopoly  hud  excited  such  lively  opposition  that  his  priv- . 
lieges  had  been  wiilidrawu.  But  lie  succeeded  in  recovering  a  part  on  more  specific 
conditions  and  returned  to  Canada,  where  Champlain,  one  of  his  officers,  founded  the 
city  of  Quebec  in  1603,  and  his  fur  trade  became  profitable.  After  Henry  IV.  was  assas- 
sinated Slonts's  privileges  were  taken  away,  to  his  financial  ruin.  Charlevoix  mentions 
Monts  as  a  thoroughly lionest  man,  of  capacity  and  straightforwardness,  fitted  to  succeed 
in  any  enterprise  of  a  commercial  character.    He  died  in  Paris. 

XOHTSSBSAT,  one  of  the  lesser  Antilles,  belonging  to  Britalii,  lies  84  m.  n.w.  of 
Guadeloupe,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  Ant^ua  and  St.  Eitts.  It  is  about  11  m.  in 
length,  6  m  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  37  Eng.  sq.  miles.  The  population  In  1891 
was  11,762,  only  204  of  which  were  white.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  Is  moun- 
tainous and  barren,  the  rest  is  well  cultivated.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  limes, 
rum,  and  molasses:  but  cotton,  arrow-root  and  tamarinds  are  also  exported.  The  island 
forms  a  portion  of  the  government  of  the  Leeward  isles,  and  is  directly  ruled  by  a  presi- 
dent, aided  by  a  eouneil  and  house  of  assembly.  The  cliief  town  is  Plymouth,  on  the  s. 
coast.  The  legislature  consists  of  the  commissioner  and  a  legislative  council  of  not 
more  than  six  members  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  an  executive  council 
appointed  by  the  sovereign.  The  Island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  after 
being  held  by  France  for  a  short  time  was  restored  to  the  English  in  1784. 

XONTSESBAT  (Lat.  Mom  Serraltis,  so  named  from  having  jagged,  ridges  tike  the  Icrtk 
of  a  saw),  a  mountain  of  Catalonia,  in  the  n.e.  of  Spain,  about  23  m.  n.w.  of  Barcelona, 
its  height  is  3,919  feet.  "  Its  outline,"  says  Ford  {Handbook  /or  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  419),  "  is 
most  fantastic,  consisting  of  cones,  pyramids,  buttresses,  nine-pins,  sugar-loaves,  which 
are  here  jumbled  by  nature  In  a  sportive  mood."  The  pious  Catalonians  aver  that  it  was 
thus  riven  and  shattered  at  the  crucifixion.  Every  rift  and  gorge  is  filled  with  box -trees, 
ivy,  and  other  evergreens.  From  the  topmost  height  the  eye  wanders  over  all  Catalonia, 
and  from  the  sea  the  ridge  looks  like  an  immense  wall  with  seven  pyramidal  peaks. 
The  mountain,  however,  owes  its  celebrity  not  to  its  extraordinary  appearance,  but  to  the 
Benedictine  abbey  built  upon  it,  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet,  and  to  the  13  hermitages 
formerly  perched  like  eagles'  nests  on  almost  inaccessible  pinnacles.  In  1811  the  French, 
under  Sachet,  plundered  the  abbey,  burned  the  library,  shot  the  hermits,  and  hung  the 
monks  (who  had  given  shelter  to  their  emigrant  brethren  at  the  revolution).  The  place 
suffered  still  more  in  1827,  when  it  became  the  stronghold  of  the  Carlist  insurrection. 

MOKTT,  JoROB,  b.  in  Chile  in  1847.  In  1891  he  took  a  promirent  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion against  Balmaceda,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  republic  of  Chile  for  five  years. 

XOKTT,  Manuel  (1809-1880),  Chilean  statesman.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
Chilean  politics  from  1841  to  1851,  when  he  was  elected  president;  was  re-elected  in  1866. 
His  second  term  was  notable  for  the  revolutions  which  were  aroused  by  his  conservative 
policy. 

XOHTTON,  Antoine  Jean  Baptists  Robebt  Auget,  Baron  de  (sometimes  errone- 
ously named  Month  yon),  1783-1820;  b.  in  Paris.  Left  in  the  possession  of  considerable 
wealth  while  young,  he  soon  became  distinguished  by  his  noble  use  of  it.  An  advocate 
at  23,  member  of  the  council  of  state  at  27,  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Auvergne  at 
Si,  Montyon  in  every  place  exhibited  benevolence  and  philanthropy  in  connection  with 
administrative  ability.  He  dedicated  20,000  llvres  annually  to  the  help  of  poor  workmen. 
After  serving  Successively  as  intendant  of  Provence  and  La  Rochelle  he  was  called  to 
Paris  to  be  made  councilor  of  state  in  1776.  He  sent  to  the  Acaddmie  Franchise  in  1777  an 
,  £  oge  de  Michel  de  V Hospital ;  in  1778  published  Recherclies  et  Conside'raiiong  sur  la  Popiilatinn  de 
la  France.  In  1780  he  founded  a  large  number  of  prizes  in  the  various  societies  of  France, 
to  be  awarded  through  their  officers  to  meritorious  improvements  or  work  in  the  arts,  for 
the  most  useful  literary  works,  for  the  best  meains  of  avoiding  the  unhealthy  effects  of 
certain  mechanical  operations  upon  the  workmen,  for  the  best  treatises  on  roechanica} 
processes,  for  the  noblest  acts  performed  by  the  poor,  and  for  the  most  useful  medicine. 
For  each  of  these  prizes  or  sets  of  prizes  he  set  apart  12,000  livrcs  of  which  the  income 
should  form  the  annual  awards.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  fearing  the  storm 
that  menaced  the  rich  and  noble,  he  emigrated  to  Geneva,  whence  he  sent  an  essay  to  the 
French  Academy,  entitled,  Consequences  qui  ont  Itesulte  pour  V Europe  de  la  Decowoerte  d« 
VAmerique,  for  which  he  received  the  prize  of  8,000  francs,  and  presented  it  to  the  acad- 
emy to  be  used  for  another  prize.  He  took  no  part  while  in  Geneva,  or  afterwards 
while  residing  in  England,  with  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists.  In  1708  he  published  in 
London  a  valuable  work  entitled  Rapport  sur  Us  Prinripes  de  la  Monarehie  Fran<;aiic, 
intended  as  a  refutation  of  a  work  by  Calonne  In  which  that  minister  asserted  that  France 
never  h.id  had  a  legal  constitution.  Montyon  mnde  a  masterly  showing  that  while 
France  had  not  lacked  for  legal  constitutions  her  kings  had  always  power  and  will  to 
violate  them  at  pleasure.  He  remained  an  exile  from  his  country  throughout  the  direc- 
tory and  the  empire  of  Napoleon  L,  not  so  much  by  his  attachment  to  the  ok)  monarchy 
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w  bis  repugnance  to  the  mflitaiy  horrors  of  imperialism.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1814^ 
and  after  1815  re-established  such  of  his  prizes  and  beneficences  as  had  been  stopped  by 
the  revolution  and  the  empire,  and  not  only  put  them  on  a  new  footing  but  richly 
endowed  new  charitable  institutions  in  Pans;  and  on  his  death  in  Paris  distributed 
permanent  bequests  to  a  large  number  of  the  most  beneficent  institutions  of  France. 
Among  his  piublished  works  of  permanent  value  are :  Quelle  Influence  ont  let  divene 
Etpice*  cCImpot*  stir  la  MonUiti,  HActmie,  et  V Industrie  dee  Peuple;  and,  FartieulariUs  et 
Obtervations  tur  lee  Minittreede  Fiiumeee  lesplue  CSUbrea  depute  1660  jtuqu'  en  1791,  a 
remarkably  interesting  compendium  of  facts,  philosophy,  and  anecdotes. 

KOHuKEHT  (Lat.  monumentum,  from  moneo,  to  remind),  anything  durable  made  or 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  persons  or  events.  The  chief  kinds  of  monuments 
are  describtKl  under  their  special  names.  See  Akch,  Tbiumphal  ;  Barrows  ;  Brasses  : 
Caibn  ;  Cromlech  ;  Haubolecm  ;  Obbusk  ;  PihLAa ;  PraAHm ;  Sefulcbkai. 
MouHD ;  Tomb,  etc. 

KOHinCKHTAL  THEOLOOT  designates  the  scientific  study  of  theological  opinion 
and  feeling  as  unconsciously  expre^ed  in  works  of  art.  While,  in  written  language, 
thought  is  presented  by  the  discursive  faculty  in  elements  which  are  gradually  appre- 
hended, a  work  of  art,  as  a  completed  object  existing  in  space,  may  produce  at  once  its 
grand  impression  on  the  mind.  But  as  the  Christian  church  took  its  rise  in  the  midst  of 
Judaism  and  of  heathen  worship,  and  as  its  first  members  had  been  trained  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  or  both  of  these  conflicting  systems.  Christian  monuments  as  well  as  early 
church  doctrine  and  practice  often  present  a  mixed  character.  In  the  progress  of  the 
church  it  was  also  frequently  attacked  by  errors  within  and  hostile  influences  without, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  exhibited  in  its  works  of  art.  A  complete  con^deration  of 
monumental  theology,  would,  therefore,  require  careful  attention  to  Uiese  modifying  agen- 
cies as  they  show  themselves  in  works  of  art.  The  principles  of  Christianity,  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  day,  have  influenced  human  art  as  well  as  thought  and  life.  While 
this  influence  has  sometimes  been  disastrously  exerted,  it  has  generally  been  in  some 
degree  beneficial.  After  the  revival  of  classical  learning  and  the  infusion  of  new  elements 
into  modem  life,  art  was  indeed  partly  liberated  from  that  subjection  to  the  church  whidi 
in  the  middle  ages  had  been  complete.  Tet  it  must  always  find  its  noblest  inspiration  in 
Christian  themes.  Consequently  its  monuments  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  much  of  the 
Christian  thought  and  feelmg  of  each  successive  age.  Hence  recent  writers  on  theologi- 
cal encyclopsedia  continue  the  study  of  Christian  monuments  to  the  present  time.  Piper, 
the  chief  advocate  of  this  method  of  collateral  theological  study,  presents  the  following 
classification  of  its  themes:  I.  Of  th«  essential  nature  of  Christian  art — 1.  Of  the  art 
faculty.  3.  The  artist  8.  Works  of  art.  11.  History  of  Christian  art  and  art-works— 
1.  Chronology  and  geography  of  art.  2.  The  various  species  of  art.  8.  Art  monuments. 
in.  Christian  art  ideas — 1.  In  architecture.  2.  In  the  graphic  arts.  For  theological 
purposes  tliis  last  is  the  principal  division,  and  to  illustrate  it  the  others  are  chiefly  pre- 
Jiminary.  Architecture  furnishes  to  this  department  much  less  than  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. Biblical  subjects  are  found  represented  in  works  of  art  through  all  periods  of  church 
history.  The  B3>lia  Pauperum,  Bible  of  the  poor,  for  example,  consisted  of  40  or  60 
pictures  giving  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  some  of  the  Old  Testament  times;  each 
picture  had  a  Latin  text  or  sentence.  A  larger  work  with  the  text  in  rhyme  was  called 
the  Mirror  of  Salvation.    Before  the  reformation  these  were  the  chief  text-books  in  use, 

S>ecially  by  the  monks  in  their  preaching,  and  were  practically  all  the  Bible  which  the 
ty  ana  even  many  of  the  clergy  knew.  The  pictures  were  copied  in  sculptures,  in 
paintings  on  walls  and  on  glass,  and  in  altar-pieces.  And  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing the  BibUa  Pauperum  was  perhaps  the  first  book  printed  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
first  with  wooden  blocks  and  then  with  types.  While  monumental  theology  is  an  inter- 
esting and  to  some  extent  useful  collateral  study,  its  claim  to  an  independent  scientific 
treatment  is  denied  by  many  eminent  authors,  and  must  be  regarded,  at  best,  unde- 
termined. 

■OHZA  (anc  Modatia),  chief  t  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Milan,  stands  on 
the  river  Lambro,  10  m.  n.n.e.  of  Milan,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Fop. 
about  17,000.  It  is  essentially  a  town  of  Lombard  growth,  and  under  the  Lombard 
sovereigns  was  capital  of  their  kingdom.  It  owes  much  of  its  early  importance,  and  its 
chief  public  edifices,  to  Theodolinda,  the  great  queen  of  the  Lombard  dynasty.  In  the 
middle  ages,  Honza  was  conspicuous  for  the  wealth  of  its  numerous  citizens  and  nobles, 
and  the  extent  of  Its  cloth-trade.  It  has  undergone  32  sieges.  The  cathedral,  founded 
in  the  6th  c.  by  Theodolinda,  contains  many  interesting  memorials  of  this  great  queen. 
Tlie  famous  iron  crown  (q.  v.)  and  r^lia  of  Lombardy,  employed  at  the  coronation  of 
the  German  emperors  as  kings  of  Italy,  were  removed  from  Lombardy  by  the  Austrians, 
in  1839,  on  the  cession  of  that  province  to  France.  The  town  has  a  good  gymnasium, 
a  theater,  two  hospitals,  and  a  philharmonic  institution.  Its  present  manufactures  of 
cottons,  hats,  and  preserved  meats  are  daily  increasing.  Monza  is  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  district,  which  yields  abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  wine,  and  silk,  and  possesses 
great  beauty  of  sc&nery  and  climate. 

MOOBT,  a  CO.  In  e.  S.  Dakota,  bounded  by  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Big  Sioux  river 
and  Its  branches;  about  500  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  5941.    Co.  seat,  Flandreau. 

■OODT,  DwiQHT  Ltman,  evangelist,  was  born  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  in  1887,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  and  stone-mason.    At  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  father  having  died 
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Bome  years  before,  he  went  to  Boston  to  enter  as  clerk  the  shoe  store  of  an  uncle.  Her* 
be  joined  the  Mt.  Vernon  Congregational  Church.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Chicago  to 
become  a  salesman  in  the  shoe  trade,  became  active  in  mission  work,  and  established  a 
very  successful  Sunday-School ;  during  the  civil  war  was  employed  by  the  Christian 
Commission  and  subsequently  as  city  missionary  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. A  church  was  built  for  him,  and  though  unordained,  be  became  its  pastor.  The 
building  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1871,  but  a  new  one  was  erected  to  hold  2600 
persons. 

In  1878,  by  invitation,  ho  visited  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  Ira  D.  Sankey  the 
siagcr  ;  in  1875  held  a  long  series  of  meetings  in  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  and  in  1876 
in  New  York.  Similar  services  followed  in  many  large  cities  throughout  the  countiy. 
In  1883  a  second  visit  to  England  was  made,  and  Mr.  Moody  was  cordially  received  by  the 
English  clergy.  Most  of  bis  work  was  done  in  the  provinces,  but  he  held  large  meetings 
also  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  the  co-operation  of  many  ofllcials 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  Cambridge  he  at  first  met  with  much 
opposition,  but  fully  overcame  it.  The  results  were  remarkable  :  many  students  were 
seriously  impressed,  and  a  number  of  them,  including  some  of  the  highest  stnnding, 
devoted  themselves  to  evangelistic  and  missionary  work.  He  also  held  meetings  at 
Paris.  His  later  years  were  applied  to  the  establishment  and  building  up  of  a  seminary 
for  yotmg  women  and  a  training-school  of  Christian  workers,  both  at  Norllifield,  Mass., 
and  the  Mount  Hermon  school  for  boys  at  Gill,  near  Northfleld.  He  also  engaged 
In  evangelistic  work  as  his  other  duties  permitted.  His  publications  include  arrows 
and  Anecdotes;  Heaven;  Secret  Power;  The  Way  to  God;  Bihle  Ckaraftrm ;  volumes  trf 
sermons,  etc. 

XOODT,  Jaues,  1744-1809;  b.  N.  J.;  a  farmer  who  commanded  a  force  of  tories 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  from  West  Point, 
where  he  was  confined,  and  went  to  England.  There,  in  1783,  he  published  an  account 
of  his  loyalist  campaigns,  under  the  title  of  Lieut.  Jamei  Moody's  Narrative  of  hie  Exertion* 
*ruL  Sufferings  in  tlie  Caute  of  Government  since  1776.  After  the  war  be  removed  to  Nova 
Scotia.     His  Narratite  was  reprinted  at  New  York  in  1865. 

HOOBT,  Joshua,  1633-97  ;  b.  England  ;  In  cliildhood  came  to  Newbury,  Mass. ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1653;  began  to  preach  in  1658;  became  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1671.  He  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the 
colony.  In  1684  he  was  settled  in  Boston  as  the  assistant  minister  of  the  First  church; 
was  appointed  president  of  Harvard  college,  but  declined  the  appointment.  During  the 
witchcraft  trials  in  1693  be  opposed  the  unjust  and  violent  mca.sures  agnin-^t  the  accused, 
and  aided  some  to  escape  from  prison.  His  zeal  occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the 
church,  and  be  left  the  ministry.  He  published  A  Practical  Discourse  Concerning  the 
Choice  Benefit  of  Communion  vnth  Ood  in  his  House,  witnessed  nnto  by  the  Experience  of 
Saints  as  the  beA  TmprooeTnent  of  Time,  being  the  sum  of  Several  Sermons  on  Psalm  bxario. 
10,  preached  at  Boston  on  Lecture  Bays;  A  Sermon  on  the  Sin  of  Formality  in  Cod's 
Worship,  preached  on  the  Weekly  Lecture  in  Boston. 

HOODY,  Saktjkl,  1676-1747  ;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  st  Harvard  college  in  1697,  was 
minister  at  York,  Me.;  was  chaplain  to  sir  William  Pepperell's  expedition  against  cape 
Breton.  He  was  an  eccentric  but  very  useful  man;  some  of  his  odd  expressions  are  still 
in  circulation,  showing  much  shrewdness  and  a  quick  wit  He  refused  a  regular  salanr, 
depending  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  lie  published  T/ie  Doleful 
State  of  the  Damned:  Judo*  hung  up  in  Chains;  MecUon  Sermon;  L\fe  and  Death  cf 
Joseph  Quasson,  an  Indian. 

MOaVtAS.    SeeMuLTAir. 

XOOK,  Thb,  the  satellite  of  the  earth,  revolving  round  the  earth  from  w.  to  e.  in  a 
period  of  one  month  (q.v.),  and  in  consequence  accompanying  tlie  earth  in  its  motion 
round  the  sun.  As  the  moon,  to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  advances  more  than  13°  to  the 
e.  daily,  whilst  the  corresponding  advance  of  the  sun  is  barely  1°,  her  progress  among 
the  stars  is  much  more  notable  than  that  of  the  latter.  This  rapid  angular  motion,  the 
continual  and  regular  variation  of  her  illuminated  surface,  and  her  large  apparent  size 
(being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sun),  have  rendered  the  moon  an  object  of  general  inter- 
est; while  her  Importance  as  the  principal  nocturnal  substitute  for  the  sun,  and  her 
special  value  to  navigators  and  geographers.  In  the  determination  of  longitudes  (see  Lat- 
itude AND  Longitude),  have  rendered  the  lunar  theory  the  object  of  the  most  thorough 
and  careful  investigation. 

Phases  of  the  Moon. — ^Tbe  first  peculiarity  about  the  moon  that  strikes  a  casual 
observer  is  the  constant  and  regular  change  of  her  illuminated  surface  from  a  thin  cres- 
cent to  a  circle,  and  vice  versd,  and  a  corresponding  change  in  the  time  of  her  appearance 
above  the  horizon.  These  changes  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  moon  relative  to 
the  earth  and  the  sun,  for  it  is  only  the  half  of  the  moon  facing  the  sun  that  is  illu- 
minated by  his  rays,  and  the  whole  of  this  illuminated  portion  can  only  be  seen  from  the 
earth  when  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon  are  in  a  straight  line  (the  line  ofsytygie^),  and  the 
•srth  is  between  the  sun  and  moon.    When  the  moon  is  in  the  lino  of  syzygiea,  bat 
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between  the  earth  and  the  sun_,  no  part  of  her  illuminated  disk  can  bo  seen  from  the  earth. 
In  the  former  case,  tlie  moon  is  said  to  bo  full,  and  in  the  latter,  new.  A  few  hours  after 
"new  moon,"  the  moon  appears  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  sun  as  a  thin  crescent,  ■with  the 
horns  pointing  toward  the  east,  and  as  she  increases  her  angulnr  distance  from  the  sun  at 
thj  rate  of  about  13"  daily,  the  crescent  of  light  becomes  broader,  till,  after  tlie  lapse  of 
a  Uttlo  more  than  seven  days,  at  wliich  time  she  is  90°  in  advance  of  the  sun,  she  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  semicircle  of  light.  The  moon  is  then  said  to  have  completed  her 
fint  quarter.  Continuing  her  course,  she  becomes  "gibbous"  (q.v.);  and  at  the  15th  or 
16th  day  from  new  moon,  attains  a  position  180°  in  advance  of  the  sun,  and  now  pre- 
sents the  appearance  known  aafull  moon.  From  this  point  she  begins  to  approach  the 
sun,  again  appearing  gibbous,  and  after  a  third  period  of  more  tlian  seven  days,  reaches 
a  point  90°  w.  of  him,  and  enters  her  last  quarter.  Here,  again,  she  appears  as  a  semi- 
circle of  light,  the  illuminated  portion  being  that  which  was  not  illuminated  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter.  The  moon  now  rapidly  approaching  the  sun,  resumes  the  crescent 
form,  but  this  time  with  the  horns  pointing  westward,  the  crescent  becoming  thinner  and 
thinner,  till  the  moon  reaches  the  position  of  new  moon,  and  disappcaiSL  From  "full 
moon"  to  "new  moon,"  the  moon  is  said  to  be  waning;  and  from  "  new  moon"  to  "  full 
moon,"  wooing.  The  earth  as  seen  from  the  moon  presents  similar  phases,  and  has,  con- 
sequently, at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the  appearance  of  a  round  illuminated  disk,  and  at 
full  moon  is  invisible.  This  explains  the  peculiar  phenomenon  occasionally  observed 
when  the  moon  is  near  the  sun  (either  before  or  after  new  moon),  of  the  part  of  the 
moon's  face  which  is  unilluminated  by  the  sun  app)earing  faintly  visible,  owing  to  the 
reflection  upon  it  of  strong  earth-light.  This  phenomenon  is  designated  by  the  Bcottish 
peasantry  as  "  the  new  mune  wi'  the  auld  mune  in  her  airms."  At  new  moon,  the  moon 
of  course  comes  above  the  horizon  about  the  same  time  as  the  sun,  and  sets  with  him, 
but  rises  each  day  about  60  minutes  later  than  on  the  day  previous,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter,  rises  at  middav,  and  sets  at  midnight,  continuing  to  lag  l)ehind  the  sun. 
When  at  the  full,  she  rises  about  sunset,  and  sets  about  sunrise,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  last  quarter,  she  rises  at  midnight,  and  sets  at  midday. 

Distance  and  Magnitude. — From  repeated  observations  of  the  moon's  horizontal  par- 
aHax  (q.v.),  and  of  tie  occultations  by  her  of  the  fixed  stars,  her  mean  distance*  from  the 
earth  has  been  estimated  at  237,600  m.,  and  as  her  angular  dmmeter  averages  81'  86",  her 
actual  diameter  is  2,153  m.,  or  a  little  less  than  ^ths  of  the  earth's  diameter.  Her  vol- 
ume is  therefore  about  ^th  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  her  density  being  only  .577  (that  of 
the  earth  being  taken  as  unity),  her  mass  is  only  ^th  of  the  earth's  mass;  consequently, 
the  force  of  gravity  at  her  surface  is  so  much  less  than  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
that  a  body  which  weighs  1000  llw.  here,  would  at  the  moon  weigh  only  163  lbs. 

Orbit. — The  moon  revolves  round  the  earth  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  the  earth  in  the 
focus;  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  being  equal  to  .05491  of  half  its  major  axis,  or  more 
tlian  8i  times  that  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  plane  of  her  orbit  does  not  coincide  with 
the  ecliptic,  but  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  5°  8'  47.9',  and  intersects  it  in  two  oppo> 
site  points,  which  are  called  the  node*  (q.v.).  The  point  at  which  the  moon  is  nearest  to 
the  earth  is  called  her  perigee,  and  that  at  which  she  is  furthest  from  it  her  apogee,  and  the 
line  joining  these  two  points  is  called  the  line  of  apsides.  Were  the  moon  s  orbit  a  true 
ellipse,  which,  owing  to  various  irregularities  known  as  perturbations,  it  is  not,  the  lunar 
thet»ywou\A  be  exceedingly  simple;  but  these  perturbations,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
planets,  produce  a  sensible  variation  in  their  orbit  only  after  many  revolutions,  cause,  in 
uie  case  of  the  moon,  a  distinct  and  well-marked  deviation  from  her  previous  course  in 
a  single  revolution  The  retrogradation  of  her  nodes  along  the  ecliptic  causes  a  continual 
change  in  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  so  that  if,  during  one  revolution  round  the  earth,  she 
occults  certain  stars,  at  the  next  revolution  she  will  pass  to  one  side  of  them,  and  will 
remove  further  and  further  from  them  in  each  successive  revolution.  A  little  considera- 
tion will  show  that  by  this  continual  change  of  her  orbit,  the  moon  will,  in  course  of 
time,  pass  over  or  occult  every  star  situated  within  6°  24'  30'  of  the  ecliptic.  The  motion 
of  the  nodes  is  so  rapid  that  they  perform  a  complete  circuit  of  the  orbit  in  6798.89  mean 
solar  days,  or  18.6  years.  Another  important  change  in  the  moon's  orbit  is  the  revolution 
of  the  line  of  apsides,  by  which  the  perigee  and  apogee  are  continually  chang- 
ing their  position  reUtive  to  the  earth  and  sun.  This  revolution  is  more  than  twice  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  nodes,  being  performed  in  8283.57  mean  solar  days,  or  8.85  solar 
years.  As  this  motion  is  common  to  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  its  nature  and  origin  will 
be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  perturbations  (q.v.).  Its  efFect  upon  the  moon  is  to  pro- 
duce a  variation  in  her  distance  from  the  earth,  independent  of  that  produced  by  her 
elliptic  motion. 

Eelij^es. — As  the  moon  in  her  course  passes  the  sun  at  the  commencement  of  every 
(synodic)month,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  has  placed  the  earth  between  herself  and 
thesun,  it  is  evident  that  if  she  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  there  would  be  either  a 
total  or  an  annular  eclipse  qf  the  tun  at  the  commencement,  and  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon 
in  the  middle  of  every  month.    The  inclination  of  her  orbit  allowing  her  to  pass  the 

'When  the  moon  is  at  the  perigee,  she  is  within  SS!>,000  m.,  and  when  at  the  apogee,  more  thaa 
151,000  m.  trom  the  earth;  her  angular  diameter  as  measured  from  the  earth  consequently  varies  from 
W  45"  to  sy  SO"  and  for  a  particular  day  is  greatest  when  she  is  on  the  meridian,  as  in  this  case  she  Is 
rto  the  qiectator,  by  about  4,000  m,  than  when  slie  is  on  tlae  hoilson. 
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son  6°  0*  to  the  n.  or  s.  of  his  track,  prevents  such  a  frequent  occorrence  of  eclipses.  If 
the  moon,  when  in  conjunction,  is  at  either  of  her  nodal  points,  and  at  the  same  time 
near  her  perigee,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  takes  place;  but  if  near  her  apogee,  the  eclipse 
is  only  annular,  for  at  that  time  her  apparent  diameter  is  less  than  the  sun's.  If  also,  at 
her  conjunction,  her  latitude  n.  or  s.  is  less  than  the  sum  of  her  semi-diameter  and  of  that 
of  the  sun,  a  partial  eclipse  takes  place,  and  is  greater  the  nearer  the  moon  is  to  her 
node.  These  partial  eclipses  are  seldom  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  earth's  illuminated 
surface,  but  are  conflsed  to  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  eclipse.  Lunar  eclipses,  which  occur  when  the  moon  is  in  opposition  (i.e., 
at  full  moon),  are  seen  equally  from  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  which  are  turned 
towards  her.  The  conical  shadow  of  the  earth  which  is  projected  into  space  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  sun,  is  in  length  equal  to  about  8|  times  the  moon's  mean  distance, 
and  a  section  of  it  at  the  moon  s  distance  is  1°  33'  in  diameter.  If,  then,  the  moon, 
which  is  never  more  than  38^'  in  diameter,  happens  to  be  at  or  near  her  node,  a  total 
eclipse  will  take  place,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  annular,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
those  of  the  sun.  Even  during  total  eclipses,  the  moon  is  seldom  quite  invisible,  but 
generally  shines  with  a  faint  copper-colorea  li^lit.     See  Eclipseb. 

Rotation. — The  moon,  like  all  other  satellites,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  revolves 
round  her  own  axis  in  precisely  the  same  time  that  she  revolves  round  the  earth;  she 
thus  presents  always  the  same  face  to  us,  and  consequently,  though  her  comparative 
proximity  has  enabled  us  to  become  better  acquainted  with  her  surface  than  with  that 
of  any  other  heavenly  body,  our  knowledge  is  confined  to  one  half  of  her  surface,  with 
the  slight  exception  of  the  knowledge  obtained  from  her  Ubration  (q.v.).  To  the  inhal>- 
itants  of  the  side  of  the  moon  next  the  earth — if  the  moon  had  inhabitants,  which  is  very 
improbable — the  latter  would  appear  as  a  luminary  about  2"  in  diameter,  immovablr 
fixed  in  their  sky,  or  at  least  changing  its  position  only  to  the  extent  due  to  the  moon  s 
libration.  The  earth  would  thus  seem  to  them  to  have  a  disk  about  16  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  sun. 

Physical  Feature*. — The  surface  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  presents  a  most 
irregular  grouping  of  light  and  shade.  The  dark  portions  were  named  by  the  earlier 
astronomers  as  seas,  lakes,  etc.,  and  still  retain  these  names,  although  there  is  strong 
evidence  n^inst  the  supposition  that  the  moon,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  presented 
to  us,  contains  any  water.  The  brighter  parts  of  the  moon  are  mountainous,  as  is  proved 
br  the  fact  of  their  casting  shadows  when  the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  them  obliquely,  and 
also  by  the  ragged  appearance  presented  by  the  interior  illuminated  border  of  the  moon, 
an  appearance  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
the  surface  of  the  moon  is  not  level,  in  which  case  the  higher  portions  will  be  illumi- 
nated some  time  before  the  light  reaches  the  level  parts;  and  it  is  observed  that  as  the 
illumination  proceeds,  bright  spots  start  up  in  advance  of  it,  and  when  the  moon  is  on 
the  wane,  these  same  spots  continue  to  shine  for  some  time  after  the  surrounding  sur- 
face is  immersed  in  gloom.  The  mountains  occur  either  singly,  when  they  are  generally 
of  a  circular  form,  and  are  called  craters,  or  in  groups,  which  are  mostly  annular,  and 
form  a  sort  of  wall  inclosing  a  deep  depression  or  plain,  in  which  are  situated  one  or 
more  conical  mountains.  The  craters  are  not  unfrequently  8  or  10  m.  in  diameter,  and 
some  of  the  walled  plains  measure  more  than  100  m.  across.  The  principal  mountain 
range  is  the  Apennines,  which  crosses  the  surface  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  and  attains,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  an  altitude  of  about  20,000  ft.,  though  sir  John  Herschel  gives 
about  3  m.  as  the  probable  limit  of  elevation  above  the  moon's  surface.  The  heights  are 
estimated  from  a  micrometric  measurement  of  the  length  of  their  shadows,  a  method 
not,  in  this  case,  susceptible  of  much  accuracy.  The  moon  everywhere  presents  traces 
of  volcanic  agency,  but  no  active  volcanoes  have  yet  been  discovered,  nor  is  there  any 
sign  of  recent  volcanic  action.  Been  through  the  telescope,  she  presents  a  bleak,  deso- 
late appearance,  without  indications  of  animal  or  vegetable  existence.  She  appears  to 
be  devoid  of  an  atmosphere,  or,  if  one  exists,  it  must  be  of  exceeding  raritv. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  in  causing  tides  (q.v.)  has  long  been  well  known,  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  she  produces  a  similar  effect  on  the  atmosphere, 
combining  with  otlier  causes  in  the  generation  of  winds.  Those  winds  which  prevail 
about  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  are 
particularly  ascribed  to  her  influence.  On  the  supposition  that  the  moon  might  also 
affect  organic  nature,  experiments  were  instituted  by  Mead,  Hoffmann,  and  others;  but 
no  certain  results  were  attained.  The  periodicity  which  has  often  been  noticed  in  certain 
diseases,  especinlly  in  insanity  (hence  called  lunacy),  was  long  supposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  lunar  influence,  and  this  opinion  is  held  to  some  extent  at  the  present 
day.  The  chemical  effects  of  the  moon's  rays  are,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  fee- 
ble, though  in  particular  instances  they  exhibit  an  aetinism  as  powerful  as  that  of  the 
sun.  Decomposition  of  animal  matter  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  moonshine  than  in 
darkness,  and  the  oGucentrated  rays  have  a  sensible  effect  on  the  thermometer. 

The  best  map  of  the  moon  is  the  large  and  accurate  one  of  MM.  Baer  and  Midler, 
which  presents  a  most  minutely  detailed  picture  of  her  visible  surface ;  the  map  is  8  ft. 
in  diameter.  See  for  further  information  the  articles  Perturbations  ;  Libratiok  ; 
Nodes  ;  Evbction  ;  Metonic  Cycle  ;  Tables,  Luhab,  etc.    See  iUus.,  Soi,ab  St* 
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SuperiHtioM  regarding  the  Moon. — The  moon  was  anciently  an  object  of  worship,  and 
eTcn  in  the  17th  c.  she  was  supposed,  by  the  common  people  of  England,  to  exercise 
great  influence  over  human  affairs.  Tlie  times  for  killing  animals  for  food,  gathering 
Serbs,  cutting  down  wood  for  fuel,  sowing  seeds  of  various  Icinds,  were  all  regulated  by 
the  "  age"  of  the  moon,  and  these  set  periods  were  considered  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  ignorance  or  neglect  of  them  to  be  infallibly  productive  of  loss. 
There  were  similarly  defined  periods  for  taking  particular  medicines,  and  attempting  the 
cure  of  particular  diseases.  Many  such  superstitions  prevailed  until  a  recent  period  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  favorable  or  unfavorable  consequences  from  any  occurrence 
being  predicted  according  to  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the  time  it  liappencd.  Throughout 
Scotland,  the  waning  moon  was  considered  to  liave  an  evil  influence,  and  full  or  new 
moon  to  be  the  most  auspicious  season  for  commencing  any  enterprise.  The  same  opin- 
ion was  held  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  tlie  history  of  all  nations  teems  with 
similar  superstitions.    Sec  the  articles  Eclipses,  Sdperstition. 

In  the  Edda,  we  read  that  "  MundilfOri  had  two  children — a  son,  MSni  (moon),  and  a 
daughter,  Sdl  (sun);"  and  in  Qernian,  the  moon  is  masculine  and  the  sun  feminine  to 
this  day.  It  was  the  same  in  Ang.-Sax. ;  although  modern  English  has  in  this  matter 
followed  the  classic  mythology,  in  which  Phoebus  and  Sol  are  gods;  and  Selene,  Luna, 
and  Diana  are  goddesses;  Gnmm  (Deutsche  MyViologie,  p.  666)  quotes  an  old  invocation 
to  the  "  New  Moon,  gracious  lord"  (Neiier  Mon,  bolder  herr),  for  increase  of  wealth;  and 
down  to  recent  times  the  Qerman  people  were  fond  of  speaking  of  "  frau  sonne,"  and 
"  herr  raond"  ("lady  sun,"  and  "lord  moon").  The  same  inversion  (as  it  appears  to  us) 
of  gender  is  found  among  the  Lithuanians  and  Arabians,  and  even  the  ancient  Mexican 
meztle  (moon)  was  masculine.  Among  the  Slaves,  according  to  Grimm,  the  moon  is 
mas.,  a  star  fern.,  and  the  sun  neut.  In  Hindu  mythology  also,  the  moon — Chandra  or 
Soma — is  a  male  deity,  represented  by  one  myth  as  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Atri,  who 
procreated  him  from  his  eyes,  but  by  another  as  arising  from  the  milk-sea  when  il  was 
churned  by  the  gods  for  the  attainment  of  the  beverage  of  immortality.  His  wives  are 
the  S7  daughters  of  the  patriarch  Duksha,  known  as  the  nymphs  of  the  lunar  constella- 
tions. By  one  of  them,  Rohinl,  he  had  a  son  Budha  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Bud- 
dha), the  regent  of  the  planet  Mercury,  who  begot  on  lift,  a  son,  Purflravas,  who  became 
the  ancestor  of  a  royal  family,  hence  called  the  lunar  dynasty. — The  moon  is  generally 
represented  as  wearing  white  garments,  with  a  mace  in  one  hand,  and  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  ten  horses  or  antelopes.  The  animal  sacred  to  him  is  the  hare  (the  Hindus 
believing  that  an  outline  like  that  of  a  hare  is  visible  on  the  moon);  and  the  plants  under 
his  special  patronage  are  a  certain  variety  of  the  lotus,  which  flowers  when  the  moon 
rises,  and  the  soma  plant,  or  asdepias  aeida.  As  the  receptacle  of  the  beverage  of  immor- 
tality, he  is  thus  described  in  the  Vishnu-PurSna:  "The  radiant  sun  supplies  the 
moon,  when  reduced  by  the  draughts  of  the  gods  to  a  single  digit,  with  a  single  ray;  and 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ruler  of  tlie  night  is  exliausted  by  the  celestials,  it  is  replen- 
ished by  the  sun  .  .  .  .  ;  for  the  ^ods  drink  the  nectar  accumulated  in  the  moon  during 
half  the  month;  and  from  tliis  being  their  food,  they  are  immortal:  83,000,  8,800,  and 
33  divinities  drink  the  lunar  nectar.    When  two  digits  remain,  the  moon  enters  the 

orbit  of  the  sun,  and  abides  in  the  ray  called  AmS In  that  orbit,  the  moon  is 

immersed  for  a  day  and  night  in  the  water,  thence  it  enters  the  branches  and  shoots  of 

the  trees,  and  thence  goes  to  the  sun When  the  remaining  portion  of  the  moon 

consists  of  but  a  15th  part,  the  manes  approach  it  in  the  afternoon,  and  drink  the  last 

portion,  that  sacred  digit  which  is  composed  of  nectar In  this  manner  the 

ninon,  with  its  cooling  rays,  nourishes  the  gods  in  the  light  fortnight  (or  the  15  days  of 
tlie  moon's  increase),  tlie  manes  in  the  dam  fortnight  (when  in  tlic  wane);  vegetables, 
with  the  cool  nectary  aqueous  atoms  it  sheds  upim  them ;  and  through  their  develop- 
ment it  sustains  men,  animals,  and  insects,  at  the  same  time  gratifying  them  by  its  radi- 
ance." 

II00V7AH,  MimJAH,  or  Moontah  (eaeeharum  munja),  a  grass  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  sugar-cane,  a  native  of  India,  the  leaves  of  which  afford  a  useful  fliKr,  of 
which  ropes  are  made.  The  moonjah  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Ganges,  Indus,  and  other  rivers.  The  fiber  of  the  moonjah  is  very  tough  and 
strong.  lio  proper  trial  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  of  the  qualities  of  the  moonjah 
fiber,  more  careiully  prepared;  but  considering  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be 
obtained  in  any  desirable  quantity,  it  seems  to  deserve  attention. — Very  similar  to  the 
moonjah  is  the  Sara  or  SHim  of  Bengal  (saceharum  sara),  another  species  of  the  same 
genus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  employed  in  the  same  way. 

MOOV,  MOXnTTAUTB  OF  thb.  The  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon"  have  ever  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  African  geography,  and  have  given  rise  to  many  curious 
hypotheses.  Ptolemy,  and  until  iately  many  of  tlie  ablest  geographers,  supposed  that  a 
very  high  chain  of  mountains  crossed  the  continent  of  Africa  from  e.  to  w. ;  and  they 
have  continued  to  shift  these  mountains  from  one  latitude  to  another,  ranging  from  10° 
n.  to  10°  8.,  but  still  keeping  them  within  nearly  the  same  meridional  bounds.  Dr. 
Beke,  from  his  own  researches  and  a  minute  study  of  the  geography  of  eastern  Africa, 
propounded  the  theory,  that  the  sooilled  Mountains  of  the  Moon  run  from  n.  to  s.  paral- 
lel to  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  instead  of  from  e.  to  w. ;  forming,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of 
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the  CT<eat  Abyss'iian  tabte-land.  and  emhndng  the  mow-c«ppMl  monnUins  of  Eenis 

•od  KiliinaniJjaro,  which  have  an  altitude  of  20,000  feeL 

The  ma^s  of  monntjiins  discovered  by  capt.  Speke  in  I808,  round  the  bead  of  lake 
Tanganyika,  is  considered  by  him,  both  from  its  crescent  form  and  its  position,  to  be 
part  of  the  Mountains  of  the  )Iix)n  of  Ptolemy;  but  mountains  of  this  height  (6,000  to 
10,000  ft.)  could  never  be  snow-clad  so  near  the  parallel  of  the  equator. 

■OOnEED,  or  yellow  parilla,  menirpermum  eanadenne;  nat.  order  meninpermaeea 
(q.T.).  The  Canadian  moonsced  is  a  North  American  climbing  plant  having  peltate, 
roundish-cordate,  and  angular  leaves,  email  clusters  of  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and 
black,  glaucoos,  roundish,  kidney  shaped  drupes  (stone  fruit).  The  root  was  formcily 
known  in  commerce  as  Texas  sarsaparilla;  its  botany  was  establislicd  by  R.  P.  Thomas 
'n  18i>3.  The  root  is  several  feet  long,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cylindrical 
when  dry,  with  londtudinal  wrinkles,  and  thin,  branching  rootlets.  It  contadns  a  small 
quantity  of  bcrberinc,  and  a  lar^rer  quantity  of  a  white  alkaloid  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  much  water.  It  also  contains  starch,  and  other  constituents  which  have  not  been 
examined.    It  is  regarded  as  a  tonic,  alterative,  and  diuretic. 

XOOVnoVE.    See  Feidspar. 

MOOJWUUT.    See  BontrcHitnt. 

XOOKCBOFT,  WiLUAjf,  about  1780-1825 ;  b.  England  ;  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Telerinary  surgeona,  and  also  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
Ukes,  rivers,  and  valleys  of  Chinese  Tartary.  An  account  of  liis  travels  was  publisheid 
in  London  in  1841,  edited  by  Prof.  H.  U.  Wilson,  entitled  Travel*  in  th«  Bimalayan 
Proaneei  of  Uinduttan  and  the  J'unjao,  in  Ladakh  and  Kashmir. 

KOOBE,  a  CO.  in  central  North  Carolina,  drained  by  Cape  Fear,  Deep  and  Little 
rivers,  and  many  creeks  ;  and  traversed  by  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta  railroad  ;  984  sq  m. ; 
pop.  '90,  20,479.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken,  covered  in  great  part'  by  forests! 
Cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  pork  are  the  staples;  coal  has  been  found.  Co.  seat 
Carthage.  ' 

HOOBB,  a  CO.  in  8.  central  Tennessee,  oraanized  in  1872;  drained  by  the  Elk 
river  and  its  creeks,  and  traversed  by  the  Louisville  and  Xashville  railroad;  170 
sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  5975,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly.  Co.  seat, 
Lynchburg. 

KOOBB,  a  CO.  in  n.  w.  Texas;  drained  by  the  Canadian  river;  formed  1876;  organized 
l'?92;  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  15.    Co.  seat,  Dumas. 

XOOBE,  A1.FBBD,  1755-1810 ;  b.  K.  C. ;  became  capt.  in  1775  in  a  North  Caro- 
lina regiment  whose  col.  was  bis  uncle.  Col.  James  Moore.  He  afUsrwards  threw  up 
bis  commission,  but,  after  the  capture  of  Wilmington  by  the  British,  he  enlisted  a  volun- 
teer force,  which  did  good  service  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  1790,  when  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  still  extremely  scanty,  he  was  elected  by  the  state  legislature 
attorney-general,  and  he  soon  acquired  sufficient  legal  learning  to  discbarge  with  credit 
the  duties  of  that  office.  la  1798  ho  took  a  scat  on  the  bench  of  the  state  court,  from 
which  ho  was  promoted  the  next  year  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  till  1805. 

MOOBX,  BBNjAMnt,  D.D.,  1748-181(( ;  b.  Long  Island  ;  graduated  at  King's,  now 
Columbia  colle^,  in  1768;  admitted  to  the  ministry  as  deacon  and  priest  in  England,  in 
1774,  by  the  bishop  of  London;  returned  to  America  and  was  as.si!5tant  minister  of 
Trinity  church.  New  York,  1774-1800;  became  rector  in  1800.  In  1801  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  cnurch  of  New  York,  and  also  appointed 
professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Columbia  college.  He  was  president  of  the  college, 
1800-11,  continuing  also  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Dr.  Hobart,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  his  assistant  after  he  became  disabled  from  paralysis.  He  was  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  an  abld  preacher.  He  published  two  sermons  in  the  Ameriean 
Preac'Ur;  also,  a  Sermon  hefor«  the  Qenerai  Convention;  A  Parrphlet  in  Vindication  o^ 
J^pi*eopal  Service*.  His  PoMntmov*  Sermon*  were  published  by  his  son,  Clement  C 
Moore. 

HOOBS,  Clkkent  Clabk,  ia.d.,  1779-1863  ;  b.  In  New  York  ;  son  of  Bishop  Moore 
of  R.  L;  ediicated  at  Columbia  college,  graduated  in  1798,  and,  having  made  a  specialty 
of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  was  appointed  professor  of  biblical  learning  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  theological  seminary  of  New  York  (1831),  having  already,  in  1809,  published 
a  Hebrew  and  English  lexicon.  In  this  institution  he  remained,  some  changes  being 
made  in  the  title  01  his  professorship,  until  1850,  when  he  retired  with  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor emeritus.  The  plot  on  which  the  seminary  stands  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Moore. 
He  was  a  poet  of  merit;  published  a  collection  or  poems  in  1844,  and  in  1850  George 
Cattriot.  By  far  the  best  known  of  his  poetical  writings  is  the  ballad  beginning  "  'Twaa 
the  night  before  Christinas;  and  all  through  thehouse,^'  etc 

KOOBB,  Edwabd,  1712-57,  English  dramatist,  son  of  a  dissenting  clergyman,  and  In 
his  early  Itfe  a  llnendraper.  Failmg  In  business  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits, 
his  first  venture  being  Fable*  for  the  Female  Sex,  In  1744.  He  afterwards  wrote  two  come- 
dies, The  Foundling  uiA  Oil  sla*.  which  were  produced  but  were  unsuccessful.    His  next 
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work  was  the  successful  tragedy  The  Gamester,  which  was  produced  at  the  Dmry  Lane 
theater  in  1753.  Garrick  appeared  in  it,  and  it  has  been  many  times  reprinted.  Moore 
became  editor  of  the  World  In  1753,  and  in  his  work  on  tliis  popular  sheet  was  aided  by 
some  of  the  most  talented  literary  men  of  the  time,  among  them  Horace  Walpole,  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  Lord  Lyttelton.  His  Poems,  Fables  and  Flays  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1756.    An  edition  of  his  dramatic  works  was  published  in  1788. 

XOOBE,  Prank,  ht  N.  H.,  1828 ;  brother  of  George  Henry.  Became  a  journalist 
«nd  general  writer,  in  early  life;  in  1869  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris, 
and  resided  there,  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  during  the  period  of  the 
Franco-German  war  and  the  commune.  He  edited  and  prepared  the  BebeUion  Record, 
« Toluminous  and  valuable  chronicle  of  the  American  rebellion  of  1860-65,  published  in 
18  vols.,  1861-71.  He  published  Diary  of  the  Ameriean  Revolution,  2  vols. ;  Songs  and 
BaUad*  efthe  American  Revolution;  Lyrics  of  LoyaUy  (songs  of  the  war  against  rebel- 
hoa);  and  ReM  Rhymes  and  Rhapsodies— &  similar  collection  made  from  among  the 
wricers  of  the  confederate  side. 

MOOBE,  George,  is  a  novelist  of  the  realistic  school.  He  was  bom  In  Ireland  about 
1353,  but  was  educated  in  France.  He  has  written  many  articles  for  the  magazines :  an 
essay  on  Balzac,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Fortnightly,  being  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy.  Under  the  title  Xbtes  and  Sensations  he  has  contributed  from  time  to  time 
to  the  London  "  Hawk."  His  published  books  include  A  Mummer's  Wife,  A  Drama  in 
Muslin.  A  Mere  Aceideia,  Confessions  of  a  Young  Man,  Mike  Fletcher,  ^ring  Days  and 
ImpressioKS  and  Omnions  {1891);  Esther  Wrtters  (1894);  Vcdtxitcn  (1895),  etc.  He  has  also 
written  several  plays.  Moore  is  weakest  in  dialogue  and  in  his  dramatic  productions. 
He  Is  a  pessimist — a  disciple  of  Schopenhauer — and  an  egotist.  In  his  extremely  frank 
realism  he  Is  an  English  Zola.  His  critical  work  is  of  more  permanent  value  than  his 
novels,  the  latter  being  too  erratic  and  erotic  for  lasting  distinction. 

XOOBE,  Georgb  HiaraY,  ll.d.,  b.  N.  H.,  1823 ;  went  to  New  York  at  the  age  of 
U  years,  and  assisted  his  father,  then  librarian  of  the  N.  Y.  historical  society,  whom  be 
succeeded  in  that  position  in  1849.  He  remained  in  this  oflice  until  the  foundation  of 
the  Lenox  library,  when  he  was  named  by  the  late  James  Lenox,  esq.,  founder  of  the 
library,  to  be  its  first  superintendent,  which  positfon  he  held  till  his  death.  He  received 
bis  degree  of  ll.d.  from  (he  university  of  New  York.  He  was  a  learned  bibliographer 
and  a  skilled  administrator,  and  to  his  capacity  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society  owes  in  a 
great  degree  its  progress  from  an  insignificant  beginning  to  a  secure  and  eminent  position 
among  the  leading  literary  institutions  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hoore  was  an  able  writer 
on  certaia  special  subjects  conceniing  which  he  was  a  recognized  authority.  He  pub- 
lished The  Treason  of  Charles  Lee  ;  Employment  of  Kegroes  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  ; 
Jfotes  on  the  History  of  Slavery  in  Massac/iusetts  ;  and  History  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  New 
York.    He  died  May  5,  1892. 

MOOSE,  Sir  Heitrt,  1713-69;  b.  Jamaica;  was  made  a  baronet  for  suppressing  a 
slave  insurrection  while  governor  of  Jamaica;  and  next  received  the  appointment  of 
governor  of  Kew  York,  an  oflice  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

XOOBE,  Hettoy.  1751-1843 ;  b.  In  Dublin ;  became  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  was 
admitted  to  probation  In  1779,  and  for  some  years  preached  in  Ireland,  after  which  he 
was  associated  personally  in  John  Wesley's  work.  As  a  revivalist  and  preacher  he  had 
great  success,  and  was  the  last  to  die  of  those  whom  "Wesley  had  ordained.  He  wrote 
flie  Life  ef  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  Memoirs  of  the  Family  (1824) ;  Memoir  of  Mary 
Fletcher ;  and  an  autobiography. 

XOOBE,  Jacob  Bailey,  Jr.,  1797-1858;  b.  N.  H.;  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
Concord,  where  he  worked  in  the  office  of  the  Patriot,  a  newspaper  to  which  he  con- 
tributed. He  married  into  the  family  of  the  proprietor,  and  was  taken  into  partnersliip 
by  him  but  left  the  paper  to  found  the  JV.  H.  Statesman,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency.  In  18^  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  the  following  year  sheriff  of  Merrimack  co.,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  five  years.  He  also  edited  the  JV.  H.  Journal;  and  in  1889  went  to 
New  York,  where,  for  a  brief  period,  he  edited  the  Daily  Whig.  In  1841-45  he  was 
employed  in  the  post-office  in  Washington.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
N.Y. "historical  society  library,  and  in  1848  postmaster  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  was 
one  of  the  compilers  of  Farmer  and  Moore's  Historical  Collections  of  New  Hampshire,  one 
of  the  earliest  publications  in  American  local  history.  He  also  published  a  History  of 
Concord,  N.H,;  Laws  of  Trade  in  the  United  States;  History  of  Andover;  Oaeetieer  of  Jfeto 
Hampshire;  and  Memoirs  t^f  American  Oovemors. 

XOOBE,  Jessb  Haile,  b.  111.,  1817 ;  educated  at  McEendree  college,  Lebanon,  and 
In  1844  became  principal  of  Georgetown  seminary.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  at  Shelbyville  in  1848,  and  was  successively  principal  of  Paris  semi- 
nary and  president  of  Quincy  college.  In  1862  he  raised  the  115th  regiment  of  Illinois 
volunteers,  and  served  through  the  war,  retiring  at  its  close  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
brig.  gen.     He  served  in  Congress,  1869-78. 

XOOBE.  JoHB.  D.D.:  b.  at  Castletown.  Delvin  CO..  Westmeath,  Ireland,  1885; 
graduated  at  the  Propaganda  as  D.  D.,  1860,  and  for  17  years  held  pastorates  in  South 
Carolina.    He  was  appointed  bp.  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  1877. 
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MOOBE,  John,  v.d.,  a  Bcottish  phydcian  and  mlscellaneooB  writer,  son  of  the  rer. 
Charles  Moore,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  was  born  at  Stirling  in  172^.  Edurated  at 
Uie  university  of  Glasgow,  he  l)egan  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  under  Dr.  Gor- 
don, surgeon,  of  that  city,  which  study  he  followed  up  in  Holland,  London,  and  Paris, 
and  then,  as  the  partner  of  his  old  master.  Dr.  Gordon,  began  to  practice  in  Glasgow. 
As  medical  attendant  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  he  spent  five  years  traveling  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  bis  return  in  1778  settled  in  London.  In  1779  he  published  A  Viete  of 
Society  and  Manneri in  France,  Swiberland,  and  Germany  (Lond.  3  vols.  8vo)  In  1781 
appeared  A  View  of  Sodetif  and  Manners  in  Italy  (2  vols.  8vo);  in  1786  his  Mediea' 
SSeetehet,  in  two  parts;  and  in  1789  Zelueo,  a  novel  (2  vols.  8vo)-— the  principal,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  most  popular  of  his  works.  His  other  works  are:  A  Journal  during  a 
Jieiudenee  in  France,  1792  (2  vols.  Lond.),  descriptive  of  scenes  witnessed  while  at 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  as  medical  attendant  of  the  earl  of  Lauderdale;  A 
View  <>f  the  Games  and  Progress  of  the  Fi-encA  Revolution  (2  vols.  Lond.  1795);  Edicard, 
a  novel  (Lond.  1796);  and  JUordaunt,  a  novel  (Lond.  1800,  8  vols.  8vo).  He  also  edited 
a  collected  edition  of  Smollett's  works,  with  a  life  of  the  author.  He  died  at  Richmond 
iu  Surrey,  Feb.  20,  1802. 

■OOSE,  Sir  Joim,  English  gen.,  bom  at  Glasgow,  1761,  was  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  when  only  15,  and  served  with  distinction 
iQ  Corsica  as  col.;  In  the  West  Indies  as  brig.gen.;  in  Ireland  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1793,  and  in  the  expedition  to  Holland  as  gen.  of  staff.  Be  was  in  Egypt 
with  the  army  under  Abcrcromby,  and  obtained  the  order  of  the  Imtli  for  his  services  m 
command  of  the  reserve.  When  war  again  broke  out  in  1802  Moore  served  in  Sicily  and 
Sweden.  In  1808  he  was  sent  with  a  corps  of  10,000  men  to  strengthen  the  English 
army  in  the  peninsula.  He  arrived  in  Mondego  bay  Aug.  19,  and  assumed  the  chief 
command  on  the  return  to  England  of  sir  H.  Burrard.  In  Octoberhe  received  instructions 
to  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  Spain  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  peninsula. 
He  moved  his  army  from  Lisbon,  with  the  intention  of  advancing  by  Valladolid  to  unite 
himself  with  the  Spanish  Qea.  Romana,  and  threaten  the  communications  between 
Madrid  and  France.  But  the  apathy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  tlie  successes  of  the  French 
in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula,  soon  placed  him  in  a  critical  position.  Yet  he  bad 
determined  to  make  a  bold  advance  from  Salamanca  to  attack  Soult,  when  the  news 
reached  him  that  Madrid  had  fallen,  and  that  Napoleon  was  marching  to  crush  him  at  the 
head  of  70. 000  men.  Moore's  forces  amounted  to  only  25,000  men,  and  he  was  consequently 
forced  to  retreat.  In  December  he  began  a  disastrous  march  from  Astorga  to  Corunna^ 
a  route  of  nearly  250  miles,  through  a  desolate  and  mountainous  country,  made  almost 
impassable  by  snow  and  rain,  and  harassed  by  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  suffered  intol- 
cml)le  hardships,  and  arrived  at  Corunna  in  a  very  distressed  state.  It  was  impossible  to 
cinburk  without  fighting,  and  Soult  was  in  readiness  to  attack  as  soon  as  the  troops 
should  begin  to  embarlt.  The  battle  was  mainly  one  of  infantry,  for  the  cavalry,  after 
destroying  their  horses,  had  gone  on  board,  and  the  bulk  of  tlio  artillery,  for  which 
the  ground  was  not  adapted,  had  also  been  withdrawn.  On  Jan.  16,  1809,  the 
French  came  on  in  four  strong  columns.  A  desperate  Imttle  ensued.  While  animating 
the  42d  regiment  in  a  brilliant  charge  in  an  early  stage  of  the  action  Moore  was  struck  by 
a  cannon-ball  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  died  in  the  moment  of  victory.  The  French  wera 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  2,000  men;  and  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  deceased  soldier 
were  performed  with  melancholy  solemnity  just  before  the  embarkation  of  his  troops. 

H002E,  MABTII7,  1790-1866  ;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1820  ;  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Natick,  Mass.,  for  nearly  80  years,  and  afterwards 
at  Cohasset.  He  edited  the  Boston  Beeorder  for  20  vears.  He  published  History  of 
Natiek;  Life  of  John  Eliot.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  New  England  genealogical 
society  in  1861-6. 

KOOBE,  Nathaniel  F.,  iji,.d.,  1782-1872  ;  b.  New  York  ;  educated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege, and  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  adjunct  professor,  and  in  1820  full 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Columbia  college,  where  he  remained  till  1885,  when  he 
went  abroad.  On  his  return  in  1887  lie  became  librarian  of  the  college,  to  whose  presi- 
dency he  was  called  in  1843.  He  held  that  office  till  1849.  He  published  A  HistoHecd 
Sketch  of  Golximbia  CoUege;  Ancient  Mineralofjy;  Leetureaon  the  Greek  Language  and  Liter' 
ature;  and  Bemarks  on  the  Pi'onundalion  of  Vie  Greek  Language. 

XOOSE,  Richard  CnAmnsa,  d.d.,  1763-1841 ;  b.  New  York;  educated  at  King's,  now 
Columbia,  college;  became  a  physician ;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church:  was  pastor  at  Rye,  N.Y.;  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Staten  island,  1789-1809; 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  New  York,  1809-14;  consecrated  bishop  of  Virginia  in  1814  as  suc- 
cessor of  bishop  Madisoa.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  evangelical  branch  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  During  the  lost  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  had  as  an  assistant  Bishop 
Meade,  who  succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

MOOKE,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  small  tradesman,  who,  through  the  influence  of  lord 
Moira,  afterwards  became  a  barrack-master  in  the  army,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  May 
28,  1779.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  at  a  school  in  whicli  Sheridan  had  formeriy 
been  a  pupil.  In  1793  he  was  sent  to  the  Dublin  university,  where  he  ultimately  toor 
the  depee  of  b.a.  Before  entering  the  university  he  had  written  verses  for  a  Dubn« 
magazine;  and  while  there  he  translated  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  In  the  hope  of  obtaining 
«  classical  premium,  in  which,  however,  he  was  disappointed.    In  Dublin  be  acquirea 
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Italian  and  French,  and  being  fond  of  music,  be  learned  to  play  on  the  piano— aa 
•ccotnpliBliment  which  was  of  service  to  him  in  his  future  career. 

In  1798,  with  his  translation  of  Anacreon  in  his  poclcet,  he  came  to  London  to  study 
law,  and  entered  himself  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1800  he  publisbed  his  translations, 
dedicated  to  George  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1802  he  produced  his  Poetical  Work$ 
qfthe  Late  Thomas  LitUe — a  volume  of  sweet  but  licentious  verse,  which  was  a  good  deal 
blamed,  and  very  widely  read.  In  1803,  through  the  influence  of  lord  Moira,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  government  post  at  Bermuda.  He  arrived  there  in  Jan.,  1804;  but 
fiading  his  situation  disagreeable,  be  committed  his  duties  into  the  hands  of  a  deputy,  and 
traveled  in  America  previous  to  his  return  to  England.  His  transatlantic  experience 
seems  to  have  cured  him  of  the  democratic  ideas  which  he  had  imbil)ed  in  Dublin.  On 
Itis  return  to  England,  he  published  Odes  and  EpUtiet,  for  which  he  was  sharply  talcen  to 
task  in  the  Edinburgh  Bemew.  A  duel  between  himself  and  Jeffrey  was  the  consequence — 
over  which  Byron  made  so  much  mirth — and  which  resulted  in  the  combatants  incoming 
the  most  excellent  friends.  In  1807  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Power  to  produce  the 
Iriih  Melodies,  and  on  tliis  work  he  was  engaged  at  intervals  up  till  1834.  In  1811 
he  married,  and  shortly  after  he  went  to  reside  in  Derbyshire,  wliere  in  1813  ho  produced 
The  TiBopenny  Post-bag,  full  of  brilliant  fancy — in  which  the  tropes  not  only  glittered 
bat  stang. 

As  up  to  this  time  he  had  produced  nothing  but  fugitive  pieces  he  became  anxious 
to  emulate  his  bretliren,  who  wrote  long  poems,  and  published  in  quartos.  He  fixed  on 
an  oriental  subject,  and  the  Messrs.  Longman  agreed  to  purchase  the  poem  for  8,000 
guineas.  In  1817  the  long-expected  LaUa  Ruokh  appeared — brilliant  as  a  fire-fly,  and  the 
whole  English  world  applauded.  After  the  publication  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
wrote  The  Fudge  Family,  which  .appeared  in  1818.  At  tliis  time  he  learned  that  his 
deputy  in  Bermuda  had  misconducted  himself,  and  that  he  had  t)ecome  liable  for  a  large 
sum,  which  was  afterwards,  however,  considerably  reduced.  Lord  Lansdowne  paid  the 
claim,  and  Moore  repaid  his  lordship  afterwards. 

In  1819  Moore  went  to  Paris  with  lord  John  Russell,  and  extended  his  tour  to  Italy, 
and  saw  lord  Byron  at  Venice.  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  brought  his  family,  and 
fixed  his  residence  till  1828.  Here  he  wrote  Tlie  Lores  of  the  AngM,  which  appeared 
in  1823,  and  The  Blpiourean,  a  prose  romance,  which  was  not  published  till  1827.  On 
his  return  to  England  be  fixed  his  abode  at  Sloperton  Cottage,  near  Bowood,  and  issued 
the  Memoir*  ef  Captain  Bock  in  1824,  and  the  Life  of  Sheridan  in  1825. 

Byron  had  handed  over  to  Moore,  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  a  manuscript  auto- 
biography, on  the  condition  that  it  should  not  see  the  light  till  after  its  author^  death. 
Byron  died  in  1824,  and  as,  at  the  request  of  bis  lordship  s  relatives,  the  manuscript  was 
destroyed,  Moore  tlien  entered  into  arrangements  with  Murray  to  produce  a  life  of  the 
deceased  poet.  The  L^e  of  Lord  Byron  was  published  in  1830,  in  two  volumes.  Next 
year  he  published  the  Life  of  Lord  ISdteard  FUzgerald.  His  last  important  work  was  a 
Htitory  of  Ireland,  published  in  Lardner's  Cyelopadia.  A  pension  of  £300  per  annum 
was  conferred  on  him  in  1835.  In  1841  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  his  entire  poetical 
works.  For  the  three  years  preceding  his  death,  he  was  afflicted  with  softening  of  the 
brain.  He  died  Feb.  25.  1852.  His  friend,  lord  John  Russell,  published  his  Memoirs, 
Journal,  and  Correspondence,  in  8  vols.  (1852-56). 

Despite  his  popularity  during  his  lifetime,  Moore  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  rank  of 
great  poets.  Bis  muse  is  a  spangled  dancing-girl — light,  airy,  graceful,  but  nothing 
more.  His  most  ambitious  work,  The  Loves  of  t/ie  AngM,  is  far  beneath  the  Miltonic,  or 
even  the  Byronic  standard  LaUa  Bookh  is  brilliant,  but  fatiguing.  He  is  most  suc- 
cessful in  polished  satire  and  the  lighter  sentiments;  and  his  reputation  will  ultimately 
rest  on  T/te  Tvoopenny  Post-bag  and  the  Irish  Melodies. 

XOOBX,  Zefhakiah  Swift,  d.d.,  l'i70-182-3;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college  in  1708;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at'  Leicester,  Mass.,  in  1798; 
elected  professor  of  languages  in  Dartmouth  college  in  1811;  president  of  Williams 
college  in  1815,  and  of  A^oherst  in  1821.  He  was  especially  interested  in  natural  science. 

M00£70WL,Red  Grouse,  or,  in  books  of  natural  histoiy.REDPrABMiGAN  or  Browh 
PTARMieAK  {Lagopu*  Scotieus),  a  bird  peculiar  to  the  British  islands,  and  affording  more 
amusement  to  sportsmen  than  any  other  kind  -of  feathered  game  in  Britain.  It  is  the 
bird  generally  known  in  Britiiin  by  the  name  grovte,  although  not  a  true  species  of 
grouse,  but  ratlier  of  ptarmigan  (q.v.).  The  toes  are  completely  feathered,  as  well  as 
the  lej^;  the  bill  is  very  short,  and  its  base  much  concealed  by  feathers.  The  length  of 
the  moorfowl  te  about  16  in.,  of  which  about  4  in.  belong  to  the  tail.  The  tail  is  nearly 
square.  The  winra  are  short.  The  plumage  is  of  a  deep  chestnut-brown  color,  marked 
on  the  back  and  wing-covcrts  with  black  spots,  and  on  the  under  parts  with  undulating 
black  Unee;  the  four  middle  tail-feathers  are  also  marked  with  transverse  black  lines. 
Above  the  eyes  is  a  naked  space  (the  cere),  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  The  moorfowl  is 
plentiful  in  the  moors  of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  Wales,  the  north  of  England,  and 
Ireland.  It  feeds  on  the  tender  tops  of  heath,  crowberries,  bilberries,  etc. ;  and  not 
unfreqnentiy  visits  the  fields  of  oats  and  other  grain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  moors,  par- 
ticularly when  the  stocks  remain  long  In  the  field  in  late  and  rainy  harvests.  The  moor- 
fowl  is  not  polygamous,  and  pairs  in  spring,  when  the  plumage— particularly  of  the 
male    ammmea  a  lighter  and  reader  tint.  The  female  lays  from  eight  to  fifteen  eggs.  Th« 
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Be«t  is  on  the  grcmnd,  often  nnder  shelter  of  a  tuft  of  heath.  The  young  run  about 
▼erjr  soon  afu-r  they  are  hatched  "  Grouse"  remain  in  eoteyt  (broods)  from  the  time 
they  are  Iiatchcd  till  late  in  the  autumn,  after  which  the^  "  pack  "  or  assemble  in  large 
boa'ies.  A  cream-colored  variety  of  moorfowl  is  sometunes  found  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. The  moorfowl  is  easily  domesticaled,  and  breeds  readily  in  an  aviary,  if  suppliefl 
with  heath  for  food. 

MOOXBXt.    See  QAixnrcTLB. 

MOOBDfO  (allied  probably  to  Dutch  marren,  to  delay,  fasten:  En^.  marUne,  for 
fastening  the  sail  to  the  bolt-rope;  Lat.  mora,  delay),  a  fastening  to  retain  a  ship  in  a 
given  position.  This  may  be  either  by  her  own  anchors,  or  (which  is  the  more  common 
meaning  of  the  term)  by  fixed  and  permanent  buoy,  which,  on  its  part,  is  anchored  to 
the  bottom.  A  cluin-mooring  is  where  a  strong  chain  is  stretched  for  some  distance  on 
the  bottom,  being  aecurely  anchored  or  otherwise  made  fast  at  each  cod,  aud  perhaps  in 
intermediate  places.  Numerous  buoys  are  then  floated  from  it,  and  it  liecomes  the 
mooring-ground  for  many  vessels.  Cihain-moorings  are  frequent  in  all  laige  harbors 
where  comparatively  small  vessels  require  to  ride. 

■OOBiaH  AXCUITEUTUKB.    See  Ababtan  Abchttectcbb. 

XOOBS  (Lat.  mauri,  meaning  dark;  Spanish,  morot)  are  a  people  who  form  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  of  Barbary.  Their  appearance  indicates  their  origin,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  the  Mauri  (from  whom  they  derive  their  name),  Numidians,  Phenicians, 
Romans,  and  Arabs,  who  have  successively  held  possession  of  the  country.  In  conse- 
quence, they  are  found  to  vary  considerably  in  appearance  and  character  in  different 
parts  of  Barbary,  but  all  show  more  or  less  strongly  the  symptoms  of  a  considerable 
infusion  of  Arabian  blood.  They  are  a  well-formed  race,  with  fine  oriental  features, 
and  a  mild  and  melancholy  expression  of  countenance.  They  are  more  friendly  and 
sociable  than  the  Bedouins  and  Berbers,  who  inhabit  the  deserts  and  mountains;  but  are 
inferior  to  them  in  mental  ability,  besides  being  voluptuous  and  cruel.  They  con- 
stitute, generally  speaking,  the  tradesmen,  artizans,  merchants,  and  agriculturalists  of 
Barbary;  but  a  considerable  number  lead  a  pastoral  life.  The  dress  of  the  Moors  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  five  ells  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  called  a 
" haique,  which  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  round  the  body;  it  also 
serves  as  a  covering  by  night.  This,  when  supplemented  by  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  red 
cap,  and  a  hood,  constitutes  the  sole  habiliment  of  the  people  generally.  In  the  towns, 
the  "caf  Ian"  is  generally  worn  over  the  haique.  The  Moors  cmplov  the  Arabic  language, 
but  with  many  corruptions  and  deviatious  from  the  original,  and  these  appear  to  increase 
toward  the  west 

As  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain  invaded  that  country  from  Africa,  where  they  had 
largely  recruited  their  forces,  they  were  naturally  enough  called  Muoi-s,  and  in  Spanisli 
history  the  terms  Moors,  Saracens,  and  Arabs  are  synon>-mous.  From  this  mixed 
Moorish- Arab  race  sprung  the  Moriteoe*.  who  were  pcmiittoa  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
to  remain  in  Spain  after  the  expulsion  of  their  countrymen,  on  condition  of  their 
embracing  CHiriHtianity.  A  cruel  persecution,  which  was  originated  by  Philip  II.,  drove 
them  to  rebellion  (1567-70),  and  in  1571  many  emigrated  to  Africa;  those  who  remained 
being,  to  the  numljer  of  500,(X)0,  expelled  in  1610  by  Philip  III. 

The  Moors  first  appear  in  modem  history  as  the  allies  of  the  Vandals  in  tbtsir  invasion 
of  Africa,  and  were  continually  rehelling  against  the  Byzantine  emperor.  Thev  were 
next,  after  a  severe  struggle,  conc^^uered  and  converted  by  the  Arabs  in  707.  In  1091 
they  were  summoned  by  the  latter  mto  Spain,  to  aid  in  stemming  the  tide  of  Christian 
conquest;  and  after  faithfully  supporling  the  Arab  calif  of  Cordova,  etc.,  till  liis dominions 
fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  they  retired  in  1288  to  Granada,  where 
they  founded  their  kingdom.  The  kings  of  Granada  carried  on  a  vigorous,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  chivalrous  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Castile;  but  at  length,  weakened  by 
internal  discord,  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1498.  The 
Moors,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  them  who  refused  to  adopt  Christianity,  were  then 
expelled  from  Spain,  ana,  in  revenge,  founded  in  1518  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis.  Their  subsequent  history  cannot  be  separated  fiom  that  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Morocco. 

XOOSTTK  {Oamariu*  Bennettii),  a  recently  discovered  bird  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
Cassowary  (q. v.),  of  which  it  was  at  first  re^tled  as  a  mere  variety,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  New  Britain.  It  is  about  6  ft.  in  full  height,  8  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  back,  is  of  a  red- 
dish color,  mixed  with  black,  and  has  a  homy  plate  instead  of  a  helmet-like  protuberance 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  claw  of  the  inner  toe  of  each  foot  is  very  long.  It  becomes 
extremely  tame  and  familiar  in  captivity;  may  be  fed  on  potatoes,  maize,  or  any  similar 
food;  and  is  apt  to  prove  troublesome  by  swallowing  anything,  however  indigestibte, 
that  may  come  in  its  way. 

MOOn.    Bee  Elk. 

yOOWWlM)  LAXB,  the  largest  lake  In  Maine,  from  which  the  Kennebec  river 
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takes  its  riae.  It  lies  on  tlie  borders  of  Somerset  and  Piscataquis  counties,  about  75  m. 
n.  by  e.  of  Augusta;  is  86  m.  in  length,  from  8  to  10  in  widtii;  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
tliickly  wooded  country  that  is  sparsely  inhabited.  The  forests  abound  in  game,  includ- 
ing the  deer  and  caribou;  and  the  lake,  with  the  neighboring  region,  is  much  frequented 
by  sportsmen.  In  the  winter  the  lumbermen  of  the  Kennebec  cut  much  of  their  timber 
near  its  banks. 

MOOSE  RiVJlK  in  the  district  of  Algoma,  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  rises  In  latitude 
49",  flows  northward,  and  receiving  near  its  mouth  the  rivers  Kapuskusa  sind  Abbitibbe, 
empties  into  James  Bay. 

M008H,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Tm'key,  capital  of  a  small  pashalic  of  the  same  name;  popu- 
lation estimated  at  6,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  conical 
hill  near  the  Murad  Chat,  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  75  m.  s.  e.  of  Erzeroiim.  The 
plain  in  which  it  stands  is  about  40  m.  in  length  and  12  or  14  m.  in  breadth,  and  is  well 
watered.  The  climate  is  variable.  It  contains  100  villages,  and  produces  grain,  tobacco, 
and  wine  of  good  quality.  The  town  presents  a  poor  appearance.  It  is  inliabited  by 
Tiuks  and  Armenians;  the  latter,  having  the  trade  of  the  place,  are  wealthy,  and  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  $10,000,  from  which  the  Turks  are  exempt.     There  are  7  mosques. 

XOQTTE'OTTA,  a  maritime  department  of  Peru,  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  th« 
maritime  Cordilleras,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Chile;  is  almost  desert  and  rainless,  but 
Is  crossed  by  seveind  fertile  water  courses.  In  the  Interior  are  excellent  pastures.  Silver 
and  other  metals  are  found,  but  have  not  yet  been  successfully  mined.  The  department 
originally  contained  the  provinces  of  Moquegua,  Arlcaand  Tacna,  of  which  the  principal 
towns  b«^r  the  same  names.  The  area  of  the  department  was  about  80,200  sq.  m.  The 
port  of  Arica  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Chilean  government.  A  popular  vote  was 
to  have  decided  in  1894  whether  Tacna  and  Arica  should  belong  to  Chile  or  to  Peru,  but 
the  decision  was  deferred.  If  taken  from  Peru,  the  area  of  the  remainder  would  be 
about  10,400  sq.  m  The  chief  city,  Moquegua,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  Ilo,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  4,600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  port  of  Ilo  by  a  railroad  68  miles  long.  It  has  vineyards.  It  was  founded 
In  162rt,  and  has  suffered  from  earthquakes,  the  one  of  Aug.  13,  1868,  having  destroyed 
the  town.    Fop.  of  department  about  40,000,  of  town  a1>out  6,000. 

MOQXns.  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  n.w.  Arizona,  on  the  Little  Colo- 
rado and  San  Juan  rivers.  They  are  known  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  c, 
when  they  were  visited  by  the  Europeans,  and  received  from  them  certain  domestic  ani- 
mals, including  sheep,  the  breed  of  which  they  continue  to  hold.  Misaonaries  were  sent 
among  them  by  the  Franciscans,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c.  there  was  a  general 
rising  of  the  Moguls,  when  the  missionaries  were  exterminated.  An  attempt  in  1723,  on 
the  ^irt  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  subdue  this  tribe,  was  unsuccessful ;  but  25  years 
later  a  new  Franciscan  mission  had  been  effectual  in  making  converts  among  them. 
Since  that  time  they  became  peaceable,  only  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  Apaches  and 
Kavajoes,  who  became  their  bitter  foes,  and  have  harassed  them  greatly.  They  are 
agricultural;  are  divided  into  9  subdivisions,  or  families;  and  dwell  in  villages  of  houses 
built  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  At  the  time  when  the  United 
States  government  first  took  them  in  charge  the  Moquis  were  estimated  to  number  8,000; 
but  in  1855  they  were  severely  afflicted  by  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  and  their  numbera 
much  reduced;  and,  again,  they  suffered  from  famine  in  1866.  Their  number  in  1884 
was  reported  at  1813.  They  are  not  intemperate,  and  their  women  are  noted  for 
chastity. 

XOSA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  leffumirwta,  sub-order  catoMnieai,  con- 
taining only  one  knows  species,  M.  exeelsa,  discovered  by  sir  R.  Scbomburgk,  and 
described  by  him  as  the  most  majestic  tree  of  Guiana.  The  timber  is  said  to  ae  equal 
to  oak  of  tne  finest  quality.  It  is  already  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  under 
the  name  of  mora  teood.    It  is  darker  than  mahogany.    It  is  valued  for  ship-building. 

KO'RA  (Iiat.)  is  a  word  often  used  in  Scotch  law  to  denote  delay  caused  by  negligence. 
In  England  and  Ireland  the  corresponding  word  is  laches  (q.v.). 

KOBA,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  New  Mexico,  adjoining  Texas ;  4000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  10.618. 
Co.  seat.  Mora. 

XOBA,  FBAwas,  D.D.,  b.  nearVich,  Spain,  abt.  1883;  studied  theology  at  Vich ; 
came  to  the  U.  8.,  and  was  ordained  a  Rom.  Cath.  priest,  1856.  After  holdmg  several 
charges,  he  became  rector  of  the  pro-cathedral  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  1868 ;  and  vicar 

feneral  of  the  diocese,  1865;  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Mossynopolis  and  coadjutor  bp.  of 
tonterey  and  Los  Angelos,  1873,  succeeded  to  the  latter  see,  1878,  and  resigned,  1896. 

XOBA'CEX,  a  natural  crder  of  exogenous  plants,  or,  according  to  many  botanists,  a 
sub-order  of  urtieea  (q.v.,  The  moracese  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  rough  leaves  and 
sometimes  with  climbing  stems;  they  have  a  milky  juice;  the  flowers  are  very  small;  the 
fruits  of  many  flowers  are  often  inclosed  in  a  succulent  receptacle,  or  the  calyx  becom- 
ing fl^y,  all  the  fruits  of  a  head  or  spike  become  combined  into  one.  There  are 
alwut  200  kno'S'n  species,  natives  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  Some  are  valu- 
able for  their  fruit,  some  for  the  caoutchouc  obtained  from  their  milky  juice,  and  dif- 
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fefent  parts  of  othera  are  applied  to  various  uses.    Among  the  species  are  tips,  mulber- 
ries, Osage  orange,  fustic,  and  contrayerva. 

XOUAnZ'.  Tlie  masses  of  rock  wWch,  by  atmospheric  action,  are  separated  from 
the  mountains  bounding  the  valleys  along  Which  glaciers  flow,  find  a  temporary  rest- 
ing-place on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  at  the  margin  of  the  glacier,  and  are  carted  along 
with  it,  but  so  slowly  that  they  form  a  continuous  line  along  each  margin.  These  lines 
of  debris  are  called  lateral  mcrainet.  When  two  glaciers  unite,  the  two  inner  morain^ 
unite  also,  and  form  one  large  trail  in  the  middle  of  the  trunk  glacier,  and  this  is  called 
a  medial  moraine.  A  large  portion  of  these  roc^  fragments  at  length  reaches  the  end 
of  the  glacier,  and  here  the  melting  ice  leaves  it  as  a  huge  mound,  which  is  known  as  a 
terminal  moraine. 

The  great  terminal  moraine  in  the  U.  8.,  marking  the  boundary  between  the 
glaciated  and  the  non-glaciated  part  of  the  country,  has  been  accurately  determined 
in  many  ijortions  of  its  extent.  Beginning  on  the  e,  with  the  backbone  of  Cape  Cod, 
it  extends  down  to,  and  follows  the  backbone  of  Long  Island  across  to  Staten  Island, 
thence  across  the  state  of  N.  J. ;  enters  Penn.  near  Belvidere,  takes  first  a  w.  and 
then  n.w.  course,  crossing  the  Lehigh  river  a  few  miles  n.  of  Mauch  Chunk.  It 
reaches  up  into  the  state  of  New  York,  then  takes  a  s.w.  direction,  and  re-enters  Penn. 
Leaving  Penn.,  it  has  been  traced  across  O.,  Ind.,  and  111.  It  has  been  found  in 
Wis.  and  Minn.  ;  but  its  western  line  has  not  been  so  accurately  determined  as  the 
eastern. 

MORALES,  Lttis  de,  1609-86 ;  b.  Spain ;  studied  the  works  of  the  Spanish  masters, 
and  was  called  El Divino,  "the  divine,  from  his  preference  for  sacred  subjects.  His 
Saviors  and  Magdalenes  are  exact  representations  of  suflering  borne  with  meekness.  His 
best  work  is  the  "  St.  Veronica"  in  the  church  of  the  Barefooted  Trinitarians  in  Madrid. 

XOSAUTIXS.    See  Mystebies. 

X0EAL8.    See  Ethics. 

XOBAV,  Benjahtn,  b.  Penn.,  1820 ;  at  first  a  printer  in  Philadelphia.  He  made  a 
tour  of  England,  on  foot,  in  1850,  publishing  an  account  of  It  in  1853,  under  the  title  of 
The  FootpcUh  and  the  Highway.  In  1854  he  oecame  pnvate  secretary  to  James  Buch- 
anan, then  American  minister  to  England.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
American  leeation  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  1874,  when  ae  oecame  minister  to 
Portugal,  which  post  he  still  retained  till  1882.    He  d.  18&t 

XOBAH,  Edwabd,  b.  Lancashire,  Bng.,  1829 ;  removed  with  hi^  parents  whil3 
young  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  pupil  there  of  James  Hamilton,  a  well-known 
marine  painter.  His  work  early  indicated  much  aptitude  for  this  class  of  subjects,  and 
his  paintings  were  of  a  good  order  of  merit  from  the  first.  He  went  to  London  in  1863, 
remained  abroad  long  enough  to  profit  by  the  study  of  the  great  marine  Minter*  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  and  returned  to  reside  in  New  York  in  1869.  Bis  works  have 
found  steady  sale,  and  have  frequently  been  the  originals  for  engravings.  Among  them 
are  "Outward  Bound,"  "Launch  of  the  Life-Boat,"  "The  Burning  Yacht,"  "Minot 
Ledge  Light,"  "  The  Coming  Storm  in  New  York  Bay,"  "  Solitude,"  and  "Dream  Life." 
Mr.  Moran  is  careful  in  the  finish  of  his  pictures,  and  has  confined  his  brush  almost 
exclusively  to  marine  subjects  He  is  an  associate  of  the  national  academy  of  N.  Y., 
and  a  member  of  the  society  of  American  artists. 

XOKAV,  Peter,  b.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  1842  ;  brought  by  his  parents  to  Philadelphia, 
where  be  was  educated,  and  then  put  witti  a  lithographer  to  Icam  bis  art.  He  did  not 
like  it;  and  deserted  it  for  the  studios  of  his  elder  brothera,  where  he  found  his  vocation 
in  a  tield  sliglitly  different  from  theirs  and  yet  allied.  His  taste  led  him  to  pastoral  and 
quiet  scenes  in  country  life,  and  especially  to  animal  painting,  though  be  hns  not  con- 
fined himself  to  still-life  pictures.  "Twilight,"  "Tiie  Return  of  the  Herd,"  "The 
Thunderstorm,"  "Fog  on  a  Sea-Shore,"  and  "  Settled  Rain,"  are  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  paintings  which  have  given  him  celebrity,  and  indicate  bis  appreciation  of  the  poetic 
aspects  of  siill-life  in  nature.  The  "Return  of  the  Herd"  received  a  medal  at  the  cen- 
tennial exhibition. 

XOSAK,  Thouas,  b.  in  Lancashire,  Eng.,  1837.  When  seven  years  old  his  family 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  Thomas  was  educated  in  the  city  schools,  and  then  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  Scattergood,  an  engraver.  During  this  apprenticeship  he  devoted  all  his 
spare  time  by  day  to  painting  in  water  colors  and  the  stuoy  of  painting,  and  his  eveninis 
to  drawing.  His  success  was  immediate:  his  water-color  paintings  sold  quickly  at  good 
prices.  When  master  of  water-colors,  nnd  studying  from  nature,  he  perceived  the  greater 
range  of  oil  painting,  and  at  23  years  of  age  turned  his  attention  to  that  department. 
When  25  he  visited  England.  In  1866  he  again  went  to  Europe,  visited  England. 
France,  and  Italy,  and  remained  several  years  for  work.  He  returned  in  1871  and 
joined  Prof.  Hayden's  party  of  exploration  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  river, 
where  he  made  the  sketches  from  which  he  produced  the  picture  of  the  "  Grand  Cafion 
of  the  Yellowstone,"  purchased  by  congress,  and  now  filling  a  panel  in  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  The  following  year  he  visited  the  Yosemite  and  the  Sierras  of  California 
and  Nevada.  In  1878  he  joined  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  conducted  by  MaJ.  J. 
W.  Powell,  which  surveyed  the  wonderful  canyons  of  the  Colorado  river  in  Colorado 
tnd  Utah,  and  on  his  return  completed  a  picture  of  "The  Chasm  of  the  Colorado," 
which  was  purchased  by  congress  as  a  companion  to  the  Yellowstone  picture.  The 
following  yvu  he  visited  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Colorado,  andon  his  retua 
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to  New  York,  where  he  has  made  his  residence,  he  finished  a  picture  of  that  mountain, 
which  ranks  as  one  of  his  grand  worlis.  These  arc  a  few  of  Mr.  Moran's  large  worlis. 
Of  smaller  pieces  be  lias  l^n  a  prolific  worker  in  every  department  of  landscape  art. 
Among  these  are:  "The  Lost  Arrow,"  "The  Ripening  of  the  Leaf,"  "Dreamland," 
"The  Groves  were  God's  First  Temples,"  "The  Pictured  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior," 
"The  Conemaugh  in  Autumn,"  "The  First  Ship,"  "The  Flight  into  Egypt,''  "The 
Remorse  of  Cam,"  "Tlie  Children  of  the  Mountain,"  "The  Track  of  the  Storm," 
"Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida,"  "New  York  from  Communlpaw,"  and  "After  a  Thaw." 
It  is  to  Mr.  Moran's  skilled  pencil  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  superb  illustrations 
on  wood  that  adorn  the  reports  of.  both  Hayden's  and  Powell's  explorations  and  the 
most  spirited  recent  engravings  of  Rocky  Mountain  scenery.  "The  Wonders  of  the 
Yellowstone,"  which  have  been  illustrated  in  cliromo  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  are  from  hia 
water-color  sketches.  Mr.  Moran's  style  is  markid  neitfier  by  over-care  nor  by  careless- 
ness of  finish.  In  the  "  After  a  Thaw,"  a  locomotive  on  the  flushed  fl&ts  of  New  Jersey, 
seen  through  a  springy  mist,  becomes  a  picture  of  poetic  beauty. 

HOSAT  (Lat.  Moratum,  Ger.  Murten),  a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitant^,  In  the  canton 
of  Freiburg,  Switzerland,  on  the  lake  of  Morat,  8^  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Freiburg,  famous  for 
the  victory  of  the  Swiss  and  their  allies  over  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  June 
22,  1476.  The  duke,  exasperated  by  his  defeat  at  Grandson  in  March,  appeared  before 
the  gates  of  Morat  with  40,000  men.  The  Swiss  were  aided  by  Strasburg,  Basel,  Colmar, 
and  other  Rhenish  cities,  and  by  duke  Ren^  of  Lorraine,  whom  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
had  driven  from  his  possessions;  but  the  superiority  of  numbers  was  greatly  on  the  side 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  assault  of  the  Swiss,  however,  was  very  impetuous,  and 
their  victory  complete;  the  duke's  camp  fell  into  their  hands,  and  he  himself  only  es- 
caped by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 

KOBATA,  Oltmpia  Fulvia,  1526-55;  b.  Ferrara;  was  carefully  educated,  and 
became  an  accomplished  classical  scholar.  She  is  said  to  have  given  lectures  on  classi- 
cal subjects  at  Ferrara  In  her  16th  year.  She  afterward  married  a  Gennan  physician 
named  Andreas  Grundler,  and  was  converted  to  Protestantism.  In  1553  margrave 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  pillaged  Schweinfurt,  where  she  was  living,  and  she  lost  her 
library,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Hammelburg.  Grundler  was  presently 
appointed  a  professor  at  Heidelberg,  where  she  went  to  reside.  She  published  many 
poems,  written  in  Greek  or  Latin  and  mostly  on  religious  subjects. 

MOBATIH,  Leandro  Fernakdez  se,  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  that  Spain  has 
produced  in  recent  times,  was  b.  at  Madrid  Mar.  10,  1760.  His  lather,  Nicolns  Fer^ 
nandez  de  Moratin,  was  also  a  poet  of  some  eminence,  but  having  found  that  literary 
labors  afforded  a  precarious  support,  he  wished  his  son  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  jeweler, 
by  which,  after  hw  father's  death,  he,  in  fact,  for  some  time  supported  himself  and  his 
mother.  In  1790  appeared  his  first  and  best  comedy.  El  Vt'ejo  p  la  Nifia;  it  was  followed 
by  La  Comedia  mieta,M  Baron,  La  Mogigata,  and  El  si  de  las  Kiflas.  Prince  Godoy  con- 
ferred several  ecclesiastical  benefices  upon  him,  though  the  Inquisition  set  its  evil  eye 
upon  the  poet  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  him  chief  royal  librarian ;  and  after  1814  he 
took  refuge  in  Paris.  His  last  work  was  the  Origenea  del  Teatro  EspalM.  He  died  in 
Paris  June  21, 1828. 

KOBATCr,  Nicolas  Febnakdez  de,  1737-60  ;  b.  Madrid  ;  a  friend  of  Montiaoo,  the 
restorer  of  classical  tragedy  in  Spain.  Following  the  example  of  Montiano  and  Luzan, 
be  attempted  to  reform  the  drama,  and  to  purge  it  of  romanticism.  In  1762  be  pub- 
lished three  discourses  against  the  older  drama,  under  the  title  of  DesengaHos  al  I'tatro 
Etpanol.  In  these  discourses  he  bitterly  attacked  the  old  characteristic  Avtoa  Sacramen- 
tale*,  which  were  suppressed  by  the  government  in  1765.  In  the  same  year  that  the  dis- 
courses appeared  he  wrote  a  comedy,  La  Pentimitra,  in  the  French  mnnner :  neither  this, 
nor  his  tradeedy  Luereeia,  was  represented,  on  account  of  the  strong  prejudice  then  pre- 
vailing in  Spain  against  French  innovations.  In  1770  he  succeeded  in  having  his 
tragedy  of  Hormetinda  produced  on  the  stage,  and  it  was  favorably  received.  He  wrote 
but  one  more  tragedy,  thaman  el  Suene,  which  was  never  performed.  Before  this,  he 
had  turned  his  talents  in  the  direction  in  which  be  was  to  do  his  best  work,  and  had 
published,  in  1764,  a  collection  of  verses  called  El  Poita.  This  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  Diana,  a  didactic  poem  on  the  chase.  His  most  important  work,  a  historical 
epic  called  La*  Ndva  de  Uortiz  Dettruidas,  appeared  the  same  year.     Moratin  al  first 

Sracticed  law,  but  was  afterward  made  professor  of  poetry  in  the  imperial  college  at 
[adrid.  He  formed  a  club,  which  met  at  Madrid  and  considered  the  productions  of 
contcmporaiy  literature.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  chief  scholars  and  authors 
of  Spain  — Otdahalso,  Ayala,  Montiano,  the  botanist  Ortega,  and  Fnjardo,  the  translator 
of  Buffon.    His  posthumous  works  were  published  by  his  son  Leandro,  in  1821. 

XOSATOBiniC.  A  modem  Latin  term  to  derote  an  extraordinary  act  ot  a  government, 
by  which  the  collection  of  all  debts  is  suspended  for  a  specified  time.  A  recent  instance 
is  the  moratorium  decreed  by  Argentina  In  1890  at  the  time  of  the  great  financial  crisis 
which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  Barings  of  London. 

KO  RAVA,  the  chief  river  of  Servla.  It  Is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  head  streams 
—the  eastern  or  Bulgarian  Morava,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  a.  of  the  nev 
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southern  frontier  of  Sen^;  and  the  western  or  Servian  Morava,  which  rises  on  th« 
western  frontier.  The  united  stream  flows  northward  to  the  Danut>e,  and  has  a  total 
length  of  about  180  miles. 

MO'BAVA,  or,  more  properly,  March  (called  by  the  ancients  Marut),  a  river  of  Aus- 
tria, baa  its  origin  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Schoeeberg,  on  the  borders  of  Prussiitn 
Silesia,  3,883  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  the  chief  river  of  Moravia,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  flows  s.  through  that  crowu-land,  receiving  on  the  right  the  Thaya,  and  falling 
into  the  Danube,  8  m.  above  Presburg.  In  its  lower  course,  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary.  Its  course  is  180  m.  In  length,  and  it  is  navigable 
from  Goding,  about  50  m.  from  its  mouth. 

KOSATIA  (Ger.  Mahren),  a  crown-land  of  the  Austria^Hungarian  kingdom,  situated 
in  4«°  40"  to  ol/'  n.  lat.,  and  l.i°  5'  to  18°  4.y  e.  long.  It  is  bounded  n.  by  Prussian  and 
Austrian  Silesia,  e.  by  Hungary  and  Galicia,  s.  by  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  w.  by 
Bohemia.    The  superficial  area  is  about  8,583  sq.  m. ;  and  the  pop.  in  '91  was  2,276,870. 

Moravia  u  ^closed  and  traversed  on  all  sides  by  mountidns,  being  separated  from 
Silesia  by  the  range  of  the  Sudetes;  from  Bohemia,  by  the  Moravian  chain;  and  from 
Hungary,  by  the  Carpathian  moimtains;  while  branches  of  these  various  chains  intersect 
tlie  whole  country  except  in  the  s.,  where  the  land  consists  of  extensive  plains,  lying 
alx>ut  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  numerous  small  rivers  of  the  interior  follow 
a  s.e.  direction,  and  fall  into  the  March  or  Morava,  from  which  the  country  derives  its 
name,  and  then  flow  together  with  the  latter  into  the  Danube.  The  Oder,  and  its  nfflu- 
ents  the  Elsa  and  Oppa,  rise  among  the  mountains  on  the  n.e.,  from  whence  their  course 
is  soon  turned  directly  away  from  Ihe  Moravian  territoir.  There  are  few  extensive 
lakes,  but  numerous  ponds  and  small  streams,  which  abound  in  fish.  The  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  country  are  not  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe;  but  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys and  on  the  southern  plains  the  soil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  the  temperature  more 
genial  than  in  other  European  countries  lying  in  the  same  parallel.  Moravia,  whicU  ranks 
as  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  has  71  %  of  its  area  in  arable  land.  It 
yields  fine  crops  of  grain,  and  among  the  other  natural  products  grown  for  exportation 
we  may  instance  hops,  mustard,  potatoes,  clover-seed,  beet-root;  and  in  the  s.,  maize, 
grapes,  chestnuts,  and  many  other  of  the  less  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  breed- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  making  of  cheese  from  sheep's  milk,  constitute  an 
important  branch  of  industry;  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Hanna(a  plain  famous  for 
its  fertility),  horses  are  bred  for  exporlalion.  Geese  and  fowls  are  reared  in  large  num- 
bers for  the  sake  of  their  feathei-s,  and  the  keeping  of  bees  is  conducted  with  great 
success.  The  mineral  products  include  iron,  alum,  saltpeter,  coal,  graphite,  wetstones, 
sulpliur,  vitriol,  pipe-clay,  marble,  and  topazes,  garnets,  and  other  precious  stones. 

Indtutri/,  tie. — The  principal  branches  of  industiy  are  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
thread,  which  now  enjoy  a  European  reputation,  and  those  for  cotton  goods  at  Sternberg. 
Moravia  has  long  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  cloths,  flannels,  and  other  woolen 
fabrics,  and  for  its  leather  goods.  The  minerals  of  Moravia,  especially  coal  and  iron, 
are  important,  and  are  extensively  wrought.  Beet-sugar  is  largely  manufactured. 
BrQun  (q.  v.),  the  capital,  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  OlmQts 
(q.v.)  the  principal  cattle-mart. 

The  educational  wants  of  the  province  are  provided  for  by  gymnasia  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  schools.  The  former  university  at  Olmiitz  Is  now  represented  by  a  theological 
faculty,  and  by  a  luge  technical  institute.  The  majority  of  the  people  belong  to  the 
church  of  Rome. 

In  regard  to  nationality,  the  population  may  be  divided  as  follows:  About  500,000 
Germans,  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  Slavs,  and  50,000  belonging  to  other  races 
(including  Jews).  The  Slavs  of  Moravia  are  mostly  Czechs,  with  Poles  and  a  few  Croats. 
The  Czechs  are  inferior  in  all  respects  to  their  brethren  in  Bohemia.  The  Moravian 
Poles,  although  inferior  to  the  Germans  as  regards  industry  and  cultivation,  are  a  phys- 
ically well  developed,  courageous,  and  enterorising  people. 

Bittory. — Moravia  was  anciently  occupiea  by  the  Quadi,  who,  on  their  miration  in 
the  5th  c.  to  Gaul  and  Hispania,  were  replaced  first  by  the  Rugii,  next  by  the  Heruli  and 
Longobardi,  and  finally  by  a  colony  of  Slavonians,  who,  on  their  settlement  in  the 
country,  took  the  name  of  Moravians,  from  the  river  Morava.  Charlemagne,  who 
brought  the  people  under  nominal  subjection  after  they  had  spread  themselves  over  a 
territory  greater  than  tlie  present  Moravia,  constrained  their  kin^,  Samoslav,  to  receive 
baptism;  but  Christianity  was  first  formally  established  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  c.  by 
Cyril,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  apostle  of  Ihe  land.  Moravia  was  made  tribu- 
tary to  the  German  empire  before  the  close  of  the  century;  but  in  1029  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Bohemia,  after  having  for  a  time  been  a  prey  to  the  incursive  attacks  of  its 
Slavonic  and  Teutonic  neighbors.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  c.  Moravia  was  erected  into 
a  margraviate,  and  declared  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  to  he  held  from  the  crown  by  the  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  house.  On  the  death  of  Louis  II.  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz  in  1626, 
Moravia,  with  all  the  other  Bohemian  lands,  fell  to  Austria,  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
existing compact  of  succession  between  Ihe  royal  houses.  Since  tlien  it  has  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  empire,  and  in  1849  it  was  formally  separated  from  Bohemia,  and  declared 
a  distinct  province  and  crown-land. 
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X0BAVIAH8  (called  also  TTnited  Brethren,  llormian  Brethren,  or  B^emian  Brethren), 
a  religious  community,  traciue  its  origin  to  the  followers  of  Jolm  Huss,  who  were 
expelled  by  persecution  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and 
of  whom  a  small  company,  oonaisting  at  first  of  only  10  persons,  received  permission 
from  count  2<inzendorf  (q.T.)>  b^  11^,  to  settle  on  his  estate  of  Bwthelsdorf,  in  Saxony. 
To  this  settlement  they  gave  the  name  of  Herrnhut,  whence  they  are  commonly  known 
in  Ocrmany  as  Herrnhuters.  It  rapidly  increased,  not  only  by  the  accession  of  additional 
Bohemian  and  Moravian  refugees,  but  also  of  other  Christians,  who  were  attracted  by 
the  faith  and  piety  which  remarkably  prevailed  in  it.  Zinzendorf  Joined  the  little  brotb> 
erfaood,  devoted  his  whole  estate  to  the  propagation  of  Christiauity,  and  undertook  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  doctrines  which  they  received  being  those  of  the  Augsburg 
confession,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  unite  themselves  with  the  Lutheran  church ; 
but  a  difference  of  opinion  existing  on  this  point,  it  was  decided,  as  difficult  questions 
often  were,  until  1890,  among  the  Moravian,  by  an  appeal  to  the  lot ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  United  Brethren,  or  Unitai  Fratrum,  as  they  termed  themselves,  remained  a 
distinct  community,  and  adopted  an  organization  of  their  own.  Till  Zinzendorf 's  death 
in  1760,  he  was  really  their  leader,  and  was  recognized  by  them  as  ordinariut.  Alter 
his  death,  their  organization  was  completed  by  synods  held  in  1764  and  1769. 

The  Moravians  are  recognized  by  the  state  in  Germany,  as  Protestants  attached  tO' 
the  Augsburg  confession.  They  have  no  symbolical  books  of  their  own,  although  they' 
drew  up  a  simple  and  brief  confession  of  their  faith  in  1727,  and  a  brief  statement  of 
principles  was  emitted  by  a  synod  held  in  1775. 

The  Moravians  profess  to  be  connected  with  the  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren  of 
former  times  by  a  regular  succession  of  bishops.  The  bishops,  however,  exercise  no 
episcopal  authority,  and  their  chief  peculiar  function  is  that  of  ordination,  of  which  they 
alone  have  the  power.  Every  congregation  is  governed  by  a  Conference  of  Elders.  The 
elders  are  bound  to  visit  each  family  once  in  three  months,  and  to  report  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  family  worship  and  the  conduct  of  the  brethren.  It  is  also  their 
duty  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  aid  the  poor  with  money  contributed  by  the  other  brethren. 
The  Unitas  Fratrum  is  divided  into  three  provinces :  the  German,  British,  and  American, 
which  are  independent  in  local  affairs,  but  form  one  organization  for  the  control  of  doc- 
trine, discipline,  ritual,  and  foreign  missions.  The  provincial  synods  meet  at  fixed  times, 
and  provide  for  all  matters  of  administration  among  themselves.  At  intervals  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  the  general  synod  of  the  whole  body  is  held  at  Herrnhut  in  Saxony.  It  con- 
sists of  nine  delegates  from  each  province,  of  delegates  from  the  foreign  missions,  and  of 
certain  exoffieio  members.  It  elects  a  board  of  twelve  bishops  to  oversee  the  whole  cliurch 
in  general  matters,  and  to  superintend  the  foreign  missions  Between  one  synod  and 
another,  all  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Conference  of  Elders  appointed  by  the  synod. 

Moravians  are  to  some  extent  scattered  amongst  the  general  population  of  the  countries 
In  which  they  dwell,  as  Britain  and  America :  but  tliey  prefer,  where  it  is  possible,  to 
live  in  colonies,  or  separate  societies,  and  in  these  they  carry  out  some  very  peculiar  parts 
of  their  organization,  particularly  a  division  into  "  choirs*'  of  children,  youths,  maidens, 
unmarried  brethren,  unmarried  sisters,  widowers,  and  widows,  each  having  a  separate 
leader  or  pastor.  Unmarried  brethren,  unmarried  sisters,  widowers,  and  widows,  reside 
in  separate  houses ;  married  couples  in  houses  of  their  own.  Colonies  of  Moravians 
exist  in  England,  America,  Holland  and  other  countries,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Ger- 
many. The  most  imporiant  colonies,  however,  are  perhaps  those  in  the  mission-fields. 
The  Brethren  early  entered  on  missionary  work,  ana  all  the  prosperity  of  their  church 
has  been  evidently  connected  with  their  earnest  prosecution  of  it.  Their  first  mission 
was  planted,  in  1782,  in  the  island  of  St.  Tiiomas,  in  tlic  West  Indies  ;  the  missionaries 
who  went  tliither  expressing  their  resolution  to  become  slaves,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  purpose.  A  mission  to  Greenland,  which  has  been  eminently  successful, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  made  Greenland  a  Christian  country,  was  commenced  in  1788. 
They  have  also  interesting  missions  in  Labrador  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
other  heathen  countries.  The  Moravians  have  at  their  mission-stations  about  70,000con- 
verts  from  heathenism.  One  of  the  roost  interesting  of  their  stations  is  at  Sarepta,  in 
the  goTcmment  of  Saratov,  in  Russia,  by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  Tartars 
and  Kalmucks.  In  all  their  settlements,  the  education  of  the  young  receives  the  utmost 
attention. 

Thb  Mokayian  Chttkch  is  Akebica. — Moravian  emigrants  went  to  Georgia  in  1785  ; 
but  five  years  afterwards,  when  troubles  arose  between  that  colony  and  Spain,  they 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  built  the  towns  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth. 
These  and  some  smpaller  settlements  adopted  the  exclusive  plan  and  even  communism  in 
labor.  '*  The  lands  were  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  farms  and  various  depart- 
ments of  medianicai  industry  were  slocked  by  it  and  worked  for  its  benefit.  In  return 
the  diorcb  provided  the  inhabitants  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Those  however  who 
bad  means  of  thdr  own  retained  them.  There  was  no  common  treasurv."  This  system, 
which  was  called  the  "Economy,"  existed  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  it  produced 
great  resolts.  Eiach  member  of  it  was  pledged  to  devote  his  time  and  powers  in  what- 
ever direction  they  could  be  best  applied  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  By  this  means 
there  went  forth  a  succession  of  missionaries  through  the  colonies  and  among  the 
ImUans,  preaching  salvation  by  Christ,  while  the  work  at  home  of  farmers  and  mecban. 
X.— 4 
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Ic8  provided  for  their  rapport  Though  the  Economj  was  of  short  doratioii,  the 
exclusive  foreign  policy  was  continuea  80  years.  But  toward  Uie  middle  of  tbe 
present  century  it  was  gradually  modilieu,  and  has  now  been  set  aside.  According 
to  statistics  compiled  lu  1891  the  number  of  members  reported  from  the  American 
provinces  was  over  11,858,  and  of  souls  connected  with  the  church,  30,000.  In 
the  whole  United  States  they  had  101  regular  churches,  114  ministers,  and  many 
boarding  schools  designed  for  young  people  not  connected  with  the  denomination.  New 
church  buildings  cannot  be  consecrated  till  the  building  expenses  have  been  provided 
for ;  and  the  right  of  congregations  to  lay  representation  in  provincial  synods  is  con- 
tingent upon  their  adequate  support  of  their  minister  and  their  church  establishment. 
The  northern  and  soutnern  provinces  were  united  in  1881.  At  the  present  time,  the 
American  province  has  about  29  home  missioDS,  including  2  among  the  Indians  in  Can- 
ada and  Kansas. 

The  religious  services  of  the  Moravians  are  conducted  with  great  simplicity.    They 
meet  for  worship  daily,  in  the  evening,  the  service  being  much  like  that  of  a  prayer- 
meeting  amongst  other  Christians.     They  use  a  litany  on  the  Lord's  day.  but  extempo- 
rary prayer  Is  frequent     They  admit  the  use  of  instnimcntal  music.    They  long  mam- 
tainod  the  practice  of  washing  the  feet,  in  choirs  and  in  congregations,  before  the  com- 
munion.   They  meet  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  to  bring  in  the  New  Tear  with  prayer 
and  other  exercises  of  religion.    On  Enster  morning  tlicy  assemble  in  the  burying- 
ground  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  express  their  confidence  concerning 
the  brethren  who  have  died  during  the  preceding  year.     The  death  of  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood  is  made  known  in  the  chief  settlements  by  sound  of  trumpets,  as  if  for  vic- 
tory; the  melody  indicating  the  partioular  choir  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.    In 
some  of  the  settlements  peculiar  aressos  are  worn  by  the  members  of  particular  choirs. 

In  the  three  home  provinces  (Qerman,  English,  American)  there  were  in  1890,  in  all, 
166  congregations,  and  nearly  32,000  communicants.  In  foreign  missions  (including  one 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  were  111  stations,  843  missionaries,  1659  native  agents,  and 
29,971  communicants.  There  Is  an  important  leper  mission  in  Jerusalem.  See  histories 
in  German  by  Goll  (1882) ;  in  French  by  Bost  (1844,  English  transl.);  and  in  English  by 
Schweinitz  (1825) ;  see  also  Moravian  SetiooU  and  Customt  (1889). 

KOBAT,  Earl  OF.  SeeMuitRAT. 

KO'RAT  XIBTH,  and  indentation  of  the  Oerman  ocean,  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Scot-' 
land.  Its  n.w.  shore  is  formed  by  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  extends 
from  Kessock  ferry,  opposite  Inverness,  to  Tarl)et  Ness.  Its  s.e.  shore  extends  from 
Inverness  to  Burghead,  m  Elginshire.  The  entrance  of  the  firth  between  Bur^head  and 
Tarbet  Ness  is  16  m.  in  width;  and  from  its  entrance  to  Inverness  it  is  81  m.  in  extent 
The  firth  is  continued  westward  from  Inverness  by  a  branch  called  Bcauly  basin. 

KOSATEXOXE.    See  Eloikshire. 

XOBAZAll' ,  Francisco,  1799-1842 ;  b.  in  Honduras,  his  father  being  of  Corsicsn 
descent  At  an  early  age  be  began  to  be  active  in  the  troubled  politics  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  when  but  25  years  old  was  made  secretary -general  of  Honduras;  and  soon  after, 
having  shown  himself  both  a  good  soldier  aud  a  keen  statesman,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  slate.  At  that  time  the  liberal  party  was  in  power,  but  constant  insurrections  were 
incited  by  the  reactionary  factions.  These  factions  Morazan  met  with  firm  military 
measures,  and  in  182^  drove  them  out  from  the  city  of  Guatemala,  a  service  rewarded  by 
the  congress  with  the  title  of  "  saviour  of  the  republic."  In  1830  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency Of  the  Central  American  Confederation.  He  was  entrusted  with  unusual  powers, 
but  governed  well.  He  used  his  authority  in  riddine  the  country  of  the  curse  of  monas- 
ticism,  abolished  convents  and  tithes,  an  1  had  the  boldness  to  expel  the  archbishop  of 
the  diocese  and  other  church  dignitaries.  In  1832  he  repelled  an  invasion  from  Mexico, 
and  in  18.34  was  re-elected  to  the  presidency.  But  he  had  imderrated  the  power  of  the 
church;  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  gave  the  priests  a  pretense  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  their  most  ignorant  devotees,  mostly  Indians,  with  preposterous  tales  of  poisoning 
and  the  "vengeance  of  heaven."  A  general  rising  took  place,  Morazan  was  over- 
powered, and,  in  1840,  compellel  to  flee  to  Peru.  In  1842  he  went  to  Costa  Rica  and 
was  made  governor  without  opposition.  Still  adhering  to  the  idea  of  federation  of 
the  states  of  Central  America,  he  soon  lost  his  popularity;  again  a  sudden  insurrection 
was  incited  and  Morazan  fell  a  victim,  l>eine  court-martialed  and  shot  on  Sept.  15,  the 
anniversary  of  the  federation  in  1828  of  the  five  independent  states. 

'  KOBBIH&V,  a  department  in  the  n.w.  of  France,  formed  out  of  ancient  Bretagne. 
Area,  2,625  sq.  m.;  pop.  '06,  552,028.  The  coast  is  much  indented  and  has  a  mxil- 
titude  of  bays,  roadsteads,  harbors,  and  islands.  The  largest  island  is  Belle-isle-en- 
Mer  (q.v.).  The  department  has  a  somewhat  hilly  appearance,  but  towards  the  sea 
the  land  stretches  out  in  rich  plains.  Interrupted,  however,  by  great  tracts  of  heath  and 
marsh.  The  climnte  is  mild  but  moist  The  soil  is  not  well  cultivated,  but  yieMs  suf- 
ficient grain  for  home  consumption.  Thehcaths  afford  fine  pasturage,  and  support  great 
herds  of  homed  cattle,  shocp,  and  horses.  The  rearing  of  bees  is  a  source  of  very  con- 
siderable revenue,  as  also  are  the  -river  and  coast  fisheries.  The  trade  in  sardines  is 
particularly  extensive.    The  want  of  wood  is  so  great  that  the  peasants  are  obliged  to 
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bum  dnng  extensively.  The  chief  mineral  is  Iron,  but  there  are  almost  no  mannf  actnres. 
Morbiban  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondissements  of  Yannes,  Lorlent,  Ploermel,  and 
Pontlvy.    The  chief  town  is  Yannes  (q.v.),  but  the  most  populous  is  Lorient  (q.v.). 

M0BDAHT8.    See  Drsma. 

KOBSAUHT,  Chablbs,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  military  and  naval  commander,  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  Englishmen  of  his  time,  was  the  son  of  John,  Lord  Mordauvt, 
and  was  born  in  1658,  some  say  1663.  He  served  as  a  boy  in  the  navy,  and  then  entered 
the  army.  He  took  part  against  James  II.,  and  was  made  earl  of  Monmouth  by  William 
III.,  succeeding  afterwards  to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough,  as  heir  to  his  uncle.  During 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  tbe  English  government  determined  to  send  an 
expedition  to  Spain,  it  was  placed  under  tbe  command  of  Mordaunt,  and  in  June,  1705, 
he  arrived  in  Lisbon  with  5,000  Dutch  and  English  soldiers.  After  taking  on  board  tbe 
archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who  claimed  the  Spanish  crown,  the  armament  proceeded 
to  Yalencia.  Here  Mordaunt,  with  cbaracteristic  daring,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
dash  a*  Madrid,  and  finishing  tbe  war  at  one  blow.  He  was  overruled  by  the  arcbduke 
and  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  and  compelled  to  besiege  Barcelona,  which  was  defended  on  one 
side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  Monjuich.  By  a  emip  d» 
main,  he  made  himself  master  of  Monjuich.  Barcelona  fell,  and  Mordaunt,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  entered  one  of  tbe  strongest  cities  of  Europe.  He  pushed  bis  successes 
into  the  interior.  Several  towns  submitted.  He  marched  to  Valencia  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  at  the  head  of  1200  men  defeated  a  Spanish  force  of  4,000.  The  Spaniards 
sent  a  large  army  into  Catalonia,  and  a  French  fleet  appeared  off  Barcelona.  Mordaunt 
liarassed  the  enemy's  army,  and  putting  himself  on  board  the  English  squadron,  directed 
a  movement  which,  had  it  been  executed  a  few  hours  earlier,  would  have  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  whole  French  fleet.  The  Frenchmen  put  to  sea,  and  Barcelona  was 
saved.  Mordaunt  again  wished  to  march  towards  Madrid,  but  his  plan  for  gaining 
possession  of  the  capital  was  once  more  rejected  by  Charles.  He  accordingly  left  the 
army  in  a  fit  of  pique,  and  went  to  ItAly.  In  1707  he  returned  to  Yalencia  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  gave  excellent  advice,  which  was  not  followed.  He  was  recalled  to  England, 
and  from  that  moment  tbe  tide  of  fortune  ran  strong  against  the  Austrian  cause.  Few 
generals  bave  done  so  much  with  means  so  small,  or  displayed  equal  originality  or  bold- 
ness. His  fertility  and  activity  of  mind  were  admirably  seconded  by  a  most  intrepid 
spirit.  His  splenoid  talents,  on  the  other  bond,  were  disfigured  by  vainglory,  and  a 
morbid  craving  for  novelty  and  excitement.  He  loved  to  fly  round  Europe,  and  was 
said  to  have  seen  more  kings  and  postilions  than  anv  other  man  of  his  day.  On  his 
return  he  made  common  cause  with  the  tones,  to  spite  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
received  the  garter  and  other  dignities  for  his  services.  On  the  accession  of  George  L 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain;  He  died  at 
Lisbon,  Oct.  25,  1735.  His  witty  yet  affectionate  letters  to  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  etc., 
give  a  fine  insiglit  into  his  private  character.  See  Eliot  Warburton's  Memoir  of  Uharle* 
Mordaunt,  Earl  <^  Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  wiOi  BeUetiomfrom  his  Corretpondenee, 
2  vols.  (1853).  His  character  has  been  sketched  by  Horace  Wnlpole,  in  bis  Catalogve  of 
Boyai  and  JVbbU  Authort,  and  with  still  greater  force  and  picturesqueness  by  Macaulay. 

MOSDECAI,  Alfred,  b.  K.  C,  1804;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1823,  and  re- 
mained there  the  two  following  years  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  of  engineering. 
In  1855  he  was  sent  by  the  government  to  the  Crimea  as  a  member  of  the  military  com 
mission,  and  his  report  was  published  by  congress  In  1860.  In  186.3-.66  he  was  as- 
sistant engineer  of  tbe  Mexico  and  Pacific  railroad.  He  was  tbe  author  of  several  technical 
works,  the  chief  of  which  is  an  Ordnance  Manual.    He  d.  In  1887. 

MOBDTUrs,  a  people  In  e.  Russia,  between  the  Oka  and  Volga  rivers.  They  belong 
to  the  Volgaic  division  of  the  Finns.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  400,000.  A  grammar 
of  their  language  was  published  by  Ahlqulst  at  St.  Petersburg,  1871. 

KOBE,  HAimAH,  the  daughter  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  near  Bristol,  was  b.  in  1746. 
She  wrote  verse  at  an  early  age;  and  in  1773,- she  published  a  pastoral  drama  entitleo 
The  Search  after  Happiness;  and  the  j-ear  after,  her  tragedy  of  Begvlu*.  Under  the  idea 
that  she  was  possessed  of  dramatic  talent,  she  was  introduced  to  Oarrick,  and  through 
him  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  and  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Deeply 
impr^sed  with  the  importance  of  religion,  she  gradually  resigned  her  ambition  to  shine 
as  a  writer  for  tbe  stage,  and  after  the  publication  of  her  Sacred  Dramas,  she  retired  to 
the  country,  and  busied  herself  with  the  composition  of  works  of  a  more  serious  and 
practical  cast,  the  best  remembered  of  which  are,  Cedebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  and  TAe 
Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.  She  died  at  CUfton,  on  Sept.  7,  1833.  Uer  Memoir*  and 
Corretpondenee  were  published  in  the  following  year,  in  4  volumes. 

■OBB,  Hbnbt,  o  o.,  l(il4-87  ;  b.  Grantham,  Liucolnsliire,  Eng. ;  studied  at  Eton, 
where  beside  his  regular  studies  he  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  philosophical  works 
of  Aristotle  and  JuSus  Scaliger;  entered  Christ  college,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  17,  and 
graduated  in  1636.  During  all  his  college  course  be  dcvote<i  himself  with  great  z^  to 
philosophy,  saying  to  some  one,  "  I  immersed  myself  over  head  and  ears  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  promising  a  most  wonderful  happiness  to  myself  in  it."  He  found  no  rest 
to  his  mind  m  any  system,  but  became  more  and  more  perplexed  and  skeptical,  until  he 
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came  to  the  writings  of  Plato  and  the  Platonic  writers,  and  "  discovered  the  long-looked  for 
treasure  in  the  dreamy  pages  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Plotinus  and  Trismegistua.''^    In  1689 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  became  tutor  to  several  persons  of  distinction. 
He  declined  many  important  offers  in  the  church,  preferring  a  quiet  life  at  Cambridge 
and  the  study  of  philosophy  even  to  the  honors  of  a  bishopic  at  £1500  a  year.    He 
resigned  tlie  rectory  of  Ingoldsby  in  1642,  declined  the  mastership  of  his  own  college  in 
1651,  and  though  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Olouceeter  in  1675,  he  soon 
resigned  it.    In  1640  he  published  Psyc/uaoia  or  the  Firtt  part  of  the  Song  of  the  Soui,  eon- 
Gaining  a  Ohrittiano-PlaioniecU  ditplay  of  l\fe.     This  was  reprinted  in  1647,  and  with  some 
additional  pieces  under  the  title  of  the  PhSotophieal  Poenu.    His  next  work  was  Cdr^jeo- 
htrm  Cabakitiea,  and  the  PhSotophia  Ttuioniem  Centura,  at  the  request  of  Ladv  Conway, 
a  noted  disciple  of  William  Penn.    He  secured  her  friendship,  and  received  from  her  a 
legacy  of  £400,  which  he  devoted  to  private  cliarity.     In  1671  he  published  BndUridiuin 
Jletuphysienm,  in  which  lie  inveighed  against  Cartesianism.     His  other  principa]  works 
SK  EnMridion  Bthicum  Metaphyiicam;  Tlie  Myiteryof  IniqvUy;  A  Key  to  the Beeelation; 
An  ApiA/ogy  for  Deteartet;  Tlie  Immortdlity  of  the  Soul;  EiUhutiatmrts  Triumphatutj  Tnt 
Mytitny  of  Godliness,  which  for  20  years  had  a  great  sale.    £800  were  left  by  an  amniret 
of  his  works  to  have  some  of  Mora's  pieces  translated  into  Latin,  which  led  the  author  to 
publish  all  his  works  in  Latin  in  3  folio  vols,  in  1679.     His  last  work  Medela  Mundi  he  did 
not  live  to  finish.     The  greater  number  of  his  works  appeared  in  English  under  the  title 
of  A  OoUection  of  several  PhUosophieal  Writings,  folio.     The  Life  of  the  Learned  and  Piotu 
Dr.  Henry  More  wm  written  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Ward.    Though  a  mystical  philoeopber, 
be  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power,  profound  learning,  and  rare  excellence  of 
character.     He  was  one  of  the  flrat  fellows  of  the  royal  society,  and  was  a  correspondsnt 
of  Descartes. 

KOBE,  Sir  Tbohab,  lord  chancellor,  and  one  of  England's  worthiest  sons,  was  bi  in 
Milk  street,  London,  in  1478,  son  of  sir  John  More,  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Anthony's  School,  Threadneedle  street ;  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  was 

E laced  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  used  to  say  of 
im:  "  This  child  here  waiting  at  the  table,  whosoever  shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove  a 
marvelous  man."  Dean  Colet,  too,  was  wont  to  say:  "  There  was  but  one  wit  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  was  young  "Thomas  More."  In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
made  the  friendship  of  Eiasmus.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the  law,  and  studied  first 
at  New  Inn,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  appointed  reader  at  Fumival's 
Inn,  where  he  lectured  for  three  years.  At  the  accession  of  Henry  VIH.,  his  profes- 
sional practice  was  considerable,  and  he  also  held  the  o£Bce  of  judge  of  the  Sheriff's 
court  in  the  city— his  income  from  these  sources  being  equivalent  to  $^,000  or  $26,000  of 
present  U.  S.  money.  He  went  on  several  missions  abroad  for  the  king,  and  in  1619  was 
made  a  privy-councilor.  His  public  life  now  began.  He  became  so  great  a  favorite 
with  Henry  VIII.,  that,  in  the  words  of  Erasmus,  "  the  king  would  scarcely  ever  suffer  _ 
the  philosopher  to  quit  him."  Henry  visited  him  uninvited  at  Chelsea,  and  walked  with  ' 
him  by  the  hour  in  nis  garden,  "holding  his  arm  about  liis  neck."  Yet  More  had  a  true 
insight  into  Henry's  jharacter,  for  l>eiog  congratulated  on  the  kin^s  favor  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Roper,  he  replied:  "If  my  head  woula  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  when  there 
was  war  between  us,  it  should  not  fail  to  go."  More  is  the  first  person  in  British  history 
distinguislied  bv  the  faculty  of  public  speaking,  and  remarkable  for  the  successful 
employment  of  it  in  parliament  against  a  Uvish  grant  of  money  to  the  crown.  Being 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1528,  he  vindicated  the  ancient  liberties  and 

?rivilege3  of  the  house  against  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  rather  feared  than  liked  him.  In 
529,  when  the  prosecution  was  opened  against  Wolsey,  the  king  delivered  the  great 
seal  to  More  at  Greenwich,  constituting  him  lord  chancellor,  a  dignity  that  had  generally 
been  held  by  ecclesiastics,  and  had  never  yet  been  filled  by  a  common  lawyer.  When  he 
was  seated  m  his  court  of  chancery,  his  father,  sir  John  More,  who  was  nearly  ninety, 
was  the  oldest  judge  of  the  King's  Bench.  It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle  to  "see  the  son 
ask  the  blessing  of  the  father  every  day  upon  his  knees,  before  he  sat  upon  his  own 
seat."  Unlike  the  haughty  Wolsey,  whom  no  suitor  would  approach  without  offerings. 
More  sat  daily  in  an  open  nail,  that  he  might  receive  in  person  the  petitions  of  the  poor. 
He  dispatclied  the  causes  so  speedily  and  diligently,  that  on  asking  for  the  next,  he  was 
told  that  none  remained.  Henry  in  vain  endeavored  to  obtain  More's  authority  for  his 
divorce  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  bis  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  upon  which  ho 
bad  set  bis  heart.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  marriage  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
active  co-operation  of  a  chancellor  was  required,  More  obtained  leave  to  resign  the  great 
seal.  When  the  king  "by  no  gentleness  could  win  him,"  his  favor  turned  to  fury. 
More  refused  to  take  an  oath  which  pledged  him  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  king's  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  thirteen 
months.  On  May  6,  1686,  he  was  brought  to  trial  at  Westminster.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  "no  such  culprit  had  stood  at  any  European  bar  for  a  thousand  years."  B!e 
was  convicted  by  the  most  flagrant  perjury  and  injustice,  and  sentenced  to  the  savage 
punishment  for  high  treason.  He  suffered  death  in  the  Tower,  July  6,  1685.  In  the 
words  of  Addison:  "  The  innocent  mirth  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life  did 
not  forsake  him  to  the  Inst.  When  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  ne  d^red  the  execu* 
tloner  to  wait  nntll  he  had  removed  his  beard,  *  for  that  had  never  offended  his  high- 
ness.' "    His  head  was  placed  on  London  Bridge,  but  was  taken  down  andpreaerred  oy 
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Us  favorite  daughter,  the  admirable  Margaret  Roper,  the  stoir  of  whose  tenderness  and 
devotion  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language  endures.  His  Utopia  is  the  conception 
of  an  ImaginaiT  commonwealth,  in  which  opinions  are  expressed  with  ^rreat  l)ol(inessand 
originality,  and;  especially  favorable  to  freeaom  of  inquiry,  even  in  religion.  He,  how- 
ever, wrote  against  the  Lutherans,  and  corrected  the  MS.  of  Henry's  answer  to  Luther. 
The  terseness  and  Uvcliuess  of  his  sayings,  his  sweet  temper  and  affectionate  disposition,  his 
blameless  life,  his  learning  and  probity,  combine  to  make  a  union  of  perfect  simplicity 
with  moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  which  will  for  ever  endear  bis  memory  to  liis 
countrymen  of  every  sect  and  party. 

KOBE' A,  the  name  borne  by  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  (q.  v.)  since  the  Middle  Ages, 
if  not  from  as  early  a  period  as  the  4th  century.  It  is  usually  said  to  be  derived  from 
morat,  a  mulberry — the  outline  of  the  peninsula  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of 
that  tree;  others,  however,  such  as  Falunerayer,  trace  it  back  to  the  Slavic  word  more, 
the  sea,  which  nearly  encircles  the  Morea.  The  Morea  forms  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  is  divided  into  the  nomarchies  of  Argolis,  Corinth,  I^onia, 
Messenia,  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Ells. 

Overran  bj  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  it  became  a  prey,  in  thesecondhalf  of  tbeStbc,  to 
bands  of  Slavic  invaders,  who  found  it  wasted  by  wartjid  pestilence.  Gradually,  however, 
these  tmrbarians  were  subdued  and  Grecianized  by  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Nevertheless, 
the  numerous  names  of  places,  rivers,  etc.,  intheMoreaof  Slavic  origin,  prove  how  firmly 
they  had  rooted  themselves,  and  that  the  Moreotes  are  anything  but  pure  Greeks.  In 
1207  the  peninsula  was  conquered  by  French  knights,  and  Acnaia  was  formed  into  a 
principality  with  all  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  west.  After  1261  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  I^chael  VIII.  Palseologus,  reconquerfd  part  of  the  country;  but  Uie  princi- 
pality of  Achaia  remained  in  the  family  of  Villebardouin  till  1346,  when  tlie  male  line 
became  extinct.  Various  claimants  now  arose,  and  much  strife  and  confusion  ensued. 
At  length,  in  1460,  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  Morea  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
who  retained  possession  of  it  down  to  the  period  of  the  Greek  revolution,  except  from 
1687  to  1715,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Venetians.  The  long  struggle  between  the  Turks 
and  Venetians  diminished  the  population  so  much  that  in  1719  it  had  only  200,000  inhab- 
itants, and  the  plagues  of  1766  and  1782  even  reduced  it  to  half  this  number.  After  the 
French  revolution,  however,  it  began  to  increase;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, in  1827,  it  had  reached  800,000,  of  whom  only  one-sixth  were  Turks;  in  1880 
it  was  743,000,  and  hi  1889  it  was  814,000. 

X0XEA1T,  Heoesippb  (1810-1838)  a  French  poet,  was  educated  bv  a  bookseller  in 
Provins,  went  to  Paris  where  he  found  employment  in  the  publishing  house  of  thi 
Didots  and  turned  his  attention  to  authorship.  Be  suffered  the  neatest  privations,  and 
died  in  a  hospital  just  as  his  talent  began  to  be  appreciated.  His  works  comprise  Lc 
yoiilzie,  elegies;  La  Fermiire,  a  novel;  ContetA  if  a  Soeur ;  and  some  prose  romances,  ol 
which  the  most  notable  !s  Le  Qui  de  Chine.  His  works  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Myoiolis  :  and  his  correspondence  in  the  first  volume  of  his  (Euvret  compleUa  (1890-1). 

KOBEAV,  Jacques  Joseph,  m.d.,  1844-1884,  a  French  alienist;  studied  at  Tours  and 
Paris,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  In  1830.  He  traveled  in  the  east  In  1832, 
and,  returning  to  Paris,  in  1840  he  became  attending  physician  at  the  insane  asylums  of 
Bicetre  and  SalpStriire.  He  published  Da  M'tchisch  el  de  VAliinaiion  Mentale  (lSi&); 
Train  Pratique  de  la  Folie  Neuropathiqiu  (1869);  and  from  1855  to  1862  was  co-editor  of  thA 
Annalea  Medieo-ptyehologiqae*. 

XOBXAV,  Jean  Victor,  the  greatest  general  of  the  French  republic,  except  Bona- 
parte, was  bom  Aug.  U,  1763,  at  Morinix,  in  Bretagne;  was  the  son  of  an  advocate, 
and  was  sent  to  study  law  at  Rennes.  He  took  the  side  of  the  revolution,  was  chosen  to 
coiumand  the  battalion  of  volunteers  from  Rennes,  served  under  Dumouriez  in  1793,  and 
displayed  such  military  talent,  that  in  1794  he  was  made  a  general  of  division.  His 
father  was  put  to  death  by  the  guillotine  under  the  reign  of  terror,  and  Moreau  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  but  resolved  that  he  could  not  withdraw  from  the  service  of  his 
country.  When  Pichegru  fell  under  suspicion,  the  directory  appointed  Moreau,  in  the 
spring  of  1796,  to  the  chief  command  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  He  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  KeLl,  defeated  Latour  at  Rastadt,  and  the  archduke  Charies  at  Ettlingen,  and  drove 
the  Auatrians  back  to  the  Danube.  But,  owing  to  errors  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
against  which  he  had  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  directory,  Moreau  found  himself  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the  Rhine,  and  was  obligi-d  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
regiun  that  river,  which  he  accomplished,  notwithstanding  great  difficulties,  by  a  march 
of  forty  days.  This  retreat  established  his  reputation  for  generalship  more  than  all  his 
previous  victories.  , ,   .   .      j    _t    j    *  v. 

A  suspicion  of  participation  in  the  plots  of  Pichegru  led  to  his  being  deprived  of  his 
eommand,  after  the  eoun  cCetal  of  18tli  Fructidor.  In  the  following  year  he  succeeded 
Soberer  in  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  when  it  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Russians 
and  Austrians,  25,000  men  being  opposed  to  80,000.  By  a  retreat  conducted  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  in  course  of  which  he  even  gained  victories,  he  saved  the  French 
army  from  destruction.  Tlie  directory,  nevertheless,  deprived  him  of  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  gave  it  to  Joubert.  But  Jloreau  remained  with  the  army,  and  aided  that 
young  general  to  the  utmost;  and  after  his  death  at  Novi,  again  assumed  the  command, 
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and  conducted  the  defeated  troops  to  France.  The  coble  disinterestedness  of  Moreau's 
character,  his  military  talent,  and  his  political  moderation,  induced  the  party  which 
overthrew  the  directory,  to  offer  him  the  dictatorship  of  France,  which  he  declined,  and 
]eut  his  assistance  to  Bonaparte  on  18th  Brumaire.  Receiving  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  Moreau  gained  victory  after  victory  over  the  Austrians  in  the  campaign  of 
1800,  and  at  last  won  lite  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Hohenlinden  (q.T.).  A  strong  feel- 
ing of  mutual  distrust  now  arose  between  Moreau  and  Bonaparte,  who  sought  in  vain  to 
win  him  to  himself;  and  Moreau's  country-seat,  to  which  he  retired,  became  the  gathei^ 
ing-place  of  the  discontented  Bonaparte  surrounded  him  with  spies,  and  ere  long  he 
was  accused  of  participation  in  the  plot  of  Cadoudnl  (q.v.)  and  Pichepru  against  the  life 
of  the  first  consul.  He  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  on  10th  June, 
1804,  although  the  evldeDce  against  him  was  utterly  insnfflcient.  But  Bonaparte  could 
not  venture  uixin  a  sentence  of  death,  and  a  sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment  was 
therefore  pronounced,  which  was  commuted  into  banishment,  and  Moreau  went  to 
America,  where  he  settled  in  New  Jersey.  Regarding  with  great  dissatisfaction  the  whole 
of  Bonaparte's  further  career,  he  thought  it  liis  duty  to  France  to  give  his  aid  to  the  allies 
m  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  leaving  the  United  States  in  the  company  of  a  Russian 
■gent,  be  landed  at  Gothenburg,  had  an  interview  with  the  crown  ptince  of  Sweden, 
the  former  Oen.  Bernadotte,  and  accompanied  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  the  march  against  Dresden,  where,  as  he  stood  with  the  emperor  Alexander 
on  a  height  at  Raecknitz,  on  Aug.  27,  a  French  cannon-ball  broke  lx>th  his  legs. 
Amputation  was  performed,  but  he  died  at  Laun  in  Bohemia,  Sept.  2,  ISI"^. 

KOBEATJ  DE  8AIKT  K&RY,  JAtotRic  Loins  ^lib,  1760-1819 ;  b.  in  the  isle  of 
Martinique  ;  educated  in  Paris ;  commenced  life  as  an  advocate,  and  not  long  after 
returned  to  his  native  island  to  practice  bis  profession  ;  amassed  a  fortune,  and  was 
charged  by  the  French  government  to  prepare  a  civil  code  for  the  French  islands,  which 
was  publislied  under  the  title,  Lois  et  Uonititutions  dea  Goloniei  fravfaitet  de  VAmerique, 
dt  1550  d  1 785.  Named  president  of  the  electors  of  Paris  in  July,  1789;  memberof  the  con- 
stituent assembly  for  Martinique  in  1790  ;  a  refugee  to  the  United  States,  after  the  domi- 
nance of  the  J&cobins  in  Paris ;  there  became  a  bookseller  ;  was  called  to  Bonaparte's  coun- 
cil of  stale  in  1800;  administrator  of  the  states  of  Parma,  Phiisance,  and  Guastalla,  in  1802, 
and  there  fell  into  disgrace  for  lack  of  energy  against  a  militia  revolt.  In  1806  he  was 
granted  an  audience  by  Napoleon,  and  said  to  him:  "Sire,  I  do  not  ask  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  my  probity,  I  ask  only  for  its  toleration."  He  became  very  poor  afterward, 
until  1817,  when  Louis  XVIII.  granted  him  a  handsome  pension.  His  publish(Kl  works 
are  Deseripiion  de  la  partie  eapagnole  de  Saint  J}ominimie  and  DeteripUon  de  la  partie 
fratifaiae  de  Saint  Dominique,  both  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1796-97-98. 

KOSE'CAKBB  BAT,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  England,  separates 
the  main  portion  of  Lancashire  from  the  detached  portion  of  Fumcss.  It  is  about  10  m. 
in  average  breadth,  and  is  16  m.  in  length. 

XOBEEIT.    Sec  MoiRR. 

KOSEHOTISE,  a  parish  in  n.  Louisiana,  adjoining  Arkansas.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
8.e.  \n  the  Boeuf  Itayou,  on  the  w.  by  the  Ouachita  river,  and  drained  by  the  Boeuf  bayou 
Mid  Bartholomew  bayou;  pop.  '90,  16,786.    Area,  845  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Bastrop. 

XOSEL,  Morehella,  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  division  hymenomyeetet,  having  a  fistu- 
lar  stalk,  and  a  roundish  or  conical  pileus,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  divided  into  an 
irregular  net-work  of  cells  or  pits,  and  bears  the  hymenium.  They  grow  on  the  ground, 
and  have  a  more  or  less  agreeable  smell  and  taste.  Some  of  them  are  reckonedamoDg 
esculent  fungi,  of  which  tlie  best-known  is  the  Common  Morel  (M.  eiculenia),  a  fungiis 
found  in  America  and  common  in  many  parts  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Kurope.  Its 
Stalk  is  only  about  an  Inch  high,  and  it  has  a  roundish,  oval,  oblong,  or  conical,  yellow- 
ish or  brown  pileus.  It  is  nutritious, and  not  difficult  of  digestion;  but  is  chiefly  used 
in  sauces  and  gravies,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  flavor.    It  Is  used  either  fresh  or  dried. 

KOSKUA,  or  Valladolid,  a  t.  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Michoacan,  in  a 
fine  valley,  surroiuded  by  high  moimtalns,  125  m.  w.n.w.  of  Mexico  city.  There  is  a 
magnificent  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  water.     Pop.  '05,  82,287. 

MOBEIX,  Geoboe  Webb,  1815-1883,  an  American  soldier,  graduated  at  the  U.S. 
military  academy  at  West  Point  in  18.35,  and  upon  his  graduation  served  in  the  corps  of 
engineers  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  harbors  on  I^ke  Erie.  As  second  lieutenant 
of  engineers  he  assisted  in  the  boundary  surveys  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  in 
the  construction  of  Fort  Adams  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1830-7.  He  retired  from 
the  army  in  1837,  and  for  three  years  was  occupied  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  in  Michigan.  After  that  time  be  became  a  lawyer,  and 
was  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
Tork.  He  was  in  1861  appointed  chief  of  staff  to  General  Edward  S.  Sanford,  employed 
in  organizing  regiments,  and  was  engaged  at  Washington  and  Harpers  Ferry,  Va,  He 
was  made  a  brig^ier-general  in  the  same  year,  and  tool  part  in  the  battles  of  Torktown, 
Hanover  Court  House,  Mechanicsville,  Gaines's  Mills  and  Malvern  Hill,  after  which  be 
received  the  appointment  of  major-general,  which  was  not,  however,  confirmed  by  the 
senate.    He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1864  and  lived  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

MOXELL',  John  D.,  b.  England,  1815;  studied  philosophy,  upon  which  he  has  writ- 
ten a  numlier  of  l)Ooks.  His  BisUtricnl  and  Critical  View  i\f  the  S/Kciilnlive  Pliiloanphy  of 
Earopt  appeared  in  1846;  Philosophy  of  Rtligion,  1849;  and  EleinerUa  of  Psychology,  1863. 
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KOBELI1&  (anc.  Ccutra  jBlia,  the  wlnter-qnarters  of  Sertortns),  a  t.  and  important 
fortress  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Castelldn,  about  36  m.  w.s.w.  of  Tartosa.  Morella 
was  the  chM  stronghold  of  Cabrera,  who  scaled  the  castle  by  ropes  furnished  by  a  par- 
tisan within,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  25,  1838.  It  was  retaken  in  1840  by  Espartero,  after  a 
brave  defense.  There  are  some  Interesting  Roman  and  Moorish  antiquities.  Pop.  com- 
mune, 6800. 

MOBB'LOS  T  PAYOK,  «oak  Mabia,  1765-1815;  b.  in  New  Mexico;  curate  of  a 
village  in  Valladolid.  The  insurrection  against  Spanish  rule  was  headed  by  Hidalgo, 
and  to  this  movement  Morelos  joined  himself  in  1810,  and  received  a  commission  as 
capt.gen.  of  the  8.w.  provinces.  His  first  great  exploit  was  tlie  capture  of  Acapulco, 
where  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  was  surprised  and  routed  by  a  few  hundred  insur- 
gents, mosUr  negroes.  This  victory  was  preceded  and  followed  by  many  gallant  and 
well-planned  movements;  but  when  iu  1813  he  determined  on  the  attack  of  Valladolid, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  next  in  command,  Matamoros  (q.v.),  he  undertook  s  task 
buyoud  his  strength.  There,  after  a  fierce  contest,  his  forces  were  routed,  and  after  sus- 
taining for  some  time  au  unequal  struggle,  he  was  captured,  tried,  and  put  to  death. 

XOBSSQUZ.    See  Arabtoqde,  Obotesqcb. 

XOBX'TO  T  CABAITA,  Aoustin,  1618-69 ;  b.  Spain.  Little  is  known  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  many  plays,  some  religious,  as  The  Mott  lihrtunaU  Brother*  ;  or  heroic,  like 
The  Brave  JiutUaaTy  of  CattUe;  but  the  majority,  "  comedies  of  cloak  and  sword, "  in  the 
old  Spanish  manner.  His  best  drama,  Dtudain  met  vnth  Disdain,  is  founded  on  Lope's 
Miracles  of  Contempt,  and  was  in  its  turn  imitated  by  Moliirc  in  the  Prineesse  cC Elide. 
The  Don  Diego  of  his  play  of  that  name  lias  become  the  Spanish  type  and  synonym  for 
a  coxcomb, 

XO'KETOV  BAT,  on  the  e.  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia,  is  formed  inside  the  islands 
of  Moreton  and  Stradbroke,  the  former  26  m.,  and  the  latter  85  m.  in  length,  and  both 
about  6  m.  in  greatest  breadth.  It  is  63  m.  in  length  Oat.  27°  to  27°  55'  s.)  by  23  m.  in 
greatest  breadth.  Its  shores  are  rich  in  soil,  and  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture.  Its 
appearance  is  rendered  picturesque  and  beautiful  by  the  numerous  islets,  some  of  them 
capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  with  whUh  it  is  dotted  over.  Into  this  bay  5  navigable 
rivers,  the  Arrowsmitli,  Logan,  Brisbane,  Pine,  and  Calxwlture,  pour  their  waters.  The 
entrance  at  tite  n.  end  is  practicable  at  all  times  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size ;  the  entrance 
between  Moreton  and  Stradbroke  is  narrow,  and  less  safe. 

■OSBTOV-BAT  OEESTFITT,  Cattanotpermum  Auttrdle,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
leffuminosa,  B\x\yordcT papHionacem,  a  native  of  Queensland,  Australia.  It  attains  a  height 
of  70  to  100  ft.,  has  wide-spreading  branches,  pinnate  leaves,  and  large  racemes  of 
beautiful  red  and  yellow  flowers.  The  pods  are  6  or  7  in.  in  length,  and  the  seeds  are 
in  size  and  quality  somewhat  like  chestnuts. 

■OBXT  FOB0SBT,  an  event  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1880,  when  James  A. 
Garfield,  the  republican  candidate  for  president,  was  charged  with  having  written  a 
letter  favoring  Chinese  immigration  in  the  interest  of  a  supply  of  cheap  laborers.  The 
letter,  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  "H.  L.  Morey,  Lynn,  Mass.,"  was  made  public  in 
a  New  York  paper,  Oct.  20,  1880;  and  on  the  22a  what  purported  to  be  a  fac-similc  in 
lithograph  or  photo-engraving  process  from  the  original  letter,  was  published  in  the 
same  paper.  On  Oct.  jS  Mr.  Qarflelcf,  in  two  letters  from  Ohio,  which  were  promptly 
made  public,  denounced  the  letter  to  Morey  as  "  a  bold  forgery  both  in  its  language  and 
sentiment;"  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  H.  L. 
Morey.  The  managers  of  the  democratic  campaign  refused  credence  to  Mr.  Garfield's 
deniad,  and  circulatod  an  immense  number  of  copies  of  the  original  "  letter;"  producing 
a  profound  iicpreasion  throughout  the  country,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
is  reaaoo  to  befieve  that  the  "  letter,"  now  concieded  to  have  been  a  forgery  by  some  hand 
not  yet  known  beyond  question, turned  the  vote  of  Califomia  in  favcr  of  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

XOBfiASHI,  GiOTAioii  Battista,  1682-1771;  b.  Italy ;  studied  medicuie  at  Bologna, 
and  physics  and  comparative  anatomy  at  Padua  and  Venica  In  1706  he  published 
Advertaria  Anatomiea,  a  treatise  of  marked  originality,  and  6  ytars  later  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  theory  of  physic  at  Padua.  In  1719  he  published  complete  his  collection 
of  &^i$Uilm  Atutt»miea,  containing  his  observations  for  many  years.  His  great  work.  Da 
BediSw  et  Gautii  Itorhorum  per  Anatomen  Indagatit,  which  appeared  in  1761,  is  still  an 
•Qthority  en  pathology.  Morgagni  was  a  man  of  vast  learning  in  other  branches,  and  in 
medicine  be  performed  much  the  same  service  for  pathology  Uiat  Haller  did  for 
phy8iok)gy. 

XOBSAV,  a  CO.  in  n.  Alabama,  s.  of  the  Tennessee  river ;  686  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  24,089, 
diiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  irreguhur  and  mountainous.  The  soil  in 
most  portions  is  rich.    Co.  seat,  Decatur. 

KOBSAV,  a  co.  in  n.  eastern  Col.,  formed  from  part  of  Weld  ;  1290  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 
1601.    It  is  drained  by  the  South  Platte  river.    Co.  seat.  Fort  Morgan. 

K0B8AV,  a  co.  in  n.  central  Georgia,  drained  by  the  Appalachee  and  Oconee  rivers 
and  liieir  branches;  822  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  16,041,  iudu.  colored  ;  intersected  by  the 
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Georgia  railroad.  The  snrface  is  level  or  nndnlattng,  partly  covered  with  forests  and 
very  fertile.  Cotton,  com,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staples.  Limestone  and  granite 
are  found;  there  are  several  saw-mills  and  tanneries.    Co.  seat,  Madison. 

XOSOAK,  a  CO.  in  w.  Illinois,  s.e.  of  the  Illinois  river;  S80  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  32,638^ 
chiefly  of  American  birth.  It  is  mostly  prairie,  with  occasional  small  tracts  of  timber. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  produces  immense  quantities  of  com,  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  which  amounts  to  millions  of  bushels.  Wheat  and  oats  are  also  grown  in  abun- 
dance. There  are  large  numbers  of  sheep,  and  wool-growing  is  cultivate  with  success. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  carriages;  next  in  importance  are  agricultural  tools,  and 
machinery,  flour,  harnesses,  and  furniture.  The  Wabash,  Chicago  and  Alton,  Chicago, ' 
Peoria,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Jacksonville  and  St.  Louis  railroads  pass  through  it. 
Co.  seat,  Jacksonville. 

XOBGAK,  a  co.  in  central  Indiana;  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  18,643,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  n.,  but  more  irregular  in  the  south.  The  soil  is  rich, 
and  produces  immense  quantities  of  Indian  com,  besides  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and  po- 
tatoes. There  are  large  numbers  of  cattle,  and  wool  is  exported.  The  White  river  and' 
Mill  and  White  Lick  creeks  flow  through  it.  There  is  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads  cross 
it.    Co.  seat,  Martinsville. 

KOBOAV,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kentucky,  having  a  range  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  for  its 
e.  boundary,  drained  by  the  Licking  river,  forming  a  part  of  its  n.w.  border  :  388  sq.m.; 
pop.  '90,  11,349,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  Ita  surface  is  rough  and  hilly, 
a  large  proportion  covered  with  forests  of  beech,  cedar,  hemlock,  laurel,  holly,  etc.  Its 
mineral  products  are  iron,  bituminous  coal,  alum,  and  copperas,  and  oil  springs  appear 
in  some  sections.  Its  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  tobacco,  wool,  and 
dairy  products.    Some  attention  is  paid  to  stock  raising.    Co.  seat,  Wext  Liberty. 

KOBOAV,  a  oo.  in  central  Missouri  ;  638  sq  m.;  pop.  '90, 12,311.  chiefly  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  products  are 
Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats.  Pork  and  cattle  are  also  staples.  Bituminous  coal,  lead, 
and  limestone  are  found.  The  county  is  dhiined  by  the  Osage  and  Lamine  river. 
There  are  extensive  forests  of  elm,  wild  cherry,  oak,  hickory,  and  ash.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  railroad  runs  along  the  n.  border.    Co.  seat,  Versailles. 

XOBOAV,  a  CO.  in  8.e.  Ohio,  on  both  sides  of  the  Muskingum  river  ;  400  sq.m.;  pop- 
ulation '90,  19,148.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  diversified.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
principal  crops  are  com,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The  growing  of  wool  is 
an  important  industry.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of  salt.  There  are  a  number  of 
flour  mills,  tanneries,  currying  shops,  salt  manufactories,  and  carriage  shops.  Co.  seat, 
McConnelsville. 

KOBOAX,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Tennessee,  watered  by  Emery  and  Obie's  rivers  ;  448  sq.m.^ 
pop.  '90,  7369.    The  surface  is  irregular.    Co.  seat,  Wartburg. 

MOaOAK,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Utah ;  725  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  1780,  chiefly  of  American  birth. 

The  surface  is  irregular  and  mountainous.  'The  soil  is  not  largely  cultivated,  but  pro- 
duces some  barley  and  wheat.  Gold  is  found  in  paying  quantities,  and  coal  and  iron 
are  known  to  exist.     The  Union  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  it.    Co.  seat,  Morgan. 

MOBOAH,  a  co.  in  n.e.  W.  Va.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  Potomac 
river;  230  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  6744.  Large  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  are  found  within  its 
boundaries.     Co.  seat,  Berkeley  Springs. 

KOBGAK  CITY,  foraierly  Brnshear,  a  town  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  La. ;  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Atchafalaya  bayou,  80  m.  w.  of  New  Orleans,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tlie 
Southern  Pacific  railroad;  and  connects  with  Galveston,  Tex.,  by  a  daily  line  of 
steamers.    It  is  noted  for  its  large  shipments  of  fish  and  oysters.    Pop.  '90,  2291. 

KOSOAH,  Charlks  W.,  1790-1853  ;  b.  Va.;  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  one  of  tike  oiBcers  of  the  ship  Qnutitution  at  the  time  of  the  engagement  witli  the 
men-of-war  Ouerriire  and  Java  in  1813,  when  he  rendered  such  conspicuous  service  tliat 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  recognition  of  it,  presented  to  him  a  sword.  From  1841 
to  1843  he  commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Daniel  Mor 
gan,  a  brig.gen.  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

KOBOAK,  Dakikl,  1736-1802;  b.  N.  J.  When  17  years  old  lie  emigrated  to  Vir 
ginia,  where  he  worked  as  a  farmer  for  some  years.  I^ext,  he  shared  in  the  perils  ot 
Braddock's  expedition  against  the  Indians,  prol>ably  as  a  wagoner,  and  received  a  wound 
in  his  neck  and  face  that  greatly  disfigured  him.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  during  this 
campaign  he  was  unjustly  punialied  by  500  lashes  for  some  fancied  indignity  to  an  officer. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  given  the  command  of  75  men  enlisted  in 
his  neighborhood,  with  whom  he  rode  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  600  m.,  to  join  the  main 
army,  where  he  was  detached  in  the  expe<lition  against  Quebec  In  the  attack  on  that 
city  he  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  and  courage,  but  he  was  finally  taken  prisoner. 
Alter  being  exchanged  he  was  appointed  col.  of  a  Virginia  regiment,  and  further  pro- 
motion rapidly  followed.  In  1780  he  received  a  brig.gen.'s  commission  ;  was  attached 
to  the  army  in  the  south ;  and  won  the  memorable  victory  at  Cow  pens  over  Tarleton,  for 
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which  congreas  awarded  him  a  gold  medal.  Shortly  afterwards  ill-health  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  )iS  farm,  and  he  did  not  Ijecome  conspicuous  aguin  until  the  "  whisky  insurrec- 
tioD"in  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  when  he  commanded  the  Virginia  militia  against  it.  After 
this  he  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Virginia  one  term.    Died  at  Winchester,  Va. 

MOB0AH,  Edwin  Dbnnibon,  b.  Mass.,  1811.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  when  al>out  17  sotercd  a  business  firm  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1881  became 
a  partner.  In  183<t  he  bcarted  a  wholesale  business  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  and  soon 
acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  served  as  a  state  senator  1849-o3;  was  afterwards  chair- 
man of  the  republican  committee,  and  in  1859  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  and 
served  two  terms,  1359-63.  His  administration  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  sev- 
eral local  reforms,  the  reduction  of  the  state  debt,  and  improved  management  of  the 
canals;  be  also  displayed  great  vigor  in  assisting  the  general  government  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  and  was  given  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  At  the  end  of  his 
term  of  o£9ce  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator.  In  1804  President  Lincoln  offered  him  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  treasiuy,  but  the  honor  was  declined.  He  gave  large  sums 
to  the  building  fund  of  Union  theological  seminary  of  New  York.    He  d.  188S. 

KOBOAH,  Gbobgb  Washinoton,  b.  Penn.,  1820 ;  after  serving  in  the  Texan  war 
for  independence  in  1836,  he  entered  West  Point,  but  left  without  graduating,  and  took 
up  the  study  of  law.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war.  he  rais^  a  regiment  of  Ohio 
volunteers,  attached  to  the  command  of  gen.  Taylor.  In  1847  he  was  made  col.  in  the 
regular  army,  and  served  under  Gen.  Scott  in  command  of  the  16th  U.  B.  infantry.  For 
gulantiy  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  he  was  brevettcd  brig.gen.  He  was  appointed 
U.  8.  consul  at  Marseilles  in  1850,  and  minister  to  Portugal  in  1§J8.  In  the  war  of  the 
secession,  he  commanded  divisions  in  the  army  of  the  Ohio  and  the  army  of  the  Tennes- 
•ee,  but  resigned,  on  account  of  Ql  health,  in  1863.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
Ohio  from  1871  to  1875.    He  d.  in  1898. 

KOBOAK,  Sir  Hbhry  John,  about  1635-90  ;  'Welsh  descent;  trained  to  the  sea  and 
for  some  time  served  under  Mansfield,  at  whose  death  he  assumed  command  of  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships,  and  as  an  English  buccaneer  preyed  on  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies. 
He  carried  Portobello  by  assault,  in  1669  retired  to  Jamaica  with  a  large  fortune,  but  in 
1970  again  took  command  of  a  large  fleet  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.  The  next 
Tear  be  marched  upon  the  city  of  Panama,  and  with  less  than  1500  men  captured  and 
burned  the  city.  Peace  having  been  made,  he  visited  England,  was  knighted  by  Charles 
IL,  and  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  where  he  died. 

KOXSAN,  Jahks  Dadt,  b.  Mass.,  1810:  in  boyhood  shipped  in  the  Beverley,  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life,  as  the  crew  mutinied  and  the  ship  was  burned.  The  boat 
in  which  he  escaped  reached  the  South  American  coast,  ana  Moi^n  endured  many 
privations  and  hardships  in  returning  home.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  Mexican 
war;  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  was  commissioned  lieut.-col.  of  the  7th  Illinois  volun- 
teers, distinguished  himself  at  New  Madrid  and  Corinth,  and  in  1862  was  made  a  brig.- 
gen., and  served  in  the  Tennessee  campaign,  afterwards  commanding  a  division  of  the 
14th  corps  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.    He  died  in  1896. 

XOXCIAH,  John  Hunt,  182A-64;  b.  Ala.;  settled  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1830.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  holding  a  commission  of  1st  lient.  in  Marshall's 
cavalry,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He  was  afterwards  in  business 
in  Lexington,  manufacturing  bagging,  bnt  in  1861  attached  himself  to  Buckner's  army, 
being  in  command  of  the  Lexington  rifles,  which  he  afterwards  left,  and  commanded 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  however,  left  the  regular  confederate 
service  and  engaged  In  guerilla  warfare  on  his  own  account,  with  a  band  of  adven- 
turers, who  nuMe  the  name  of  "Morcan's  raiders"  remembered  with  terror  wherever 
they  appeared.  The  extraordinarv  celerity  and  success  of  his  movements  gave  him  a 
high  ana  peculiar  military  reputation,  seriously  modified  by  the  utterly  irregular  charac- 
ter of  his  modes  of  warfare.  Following  close  after  the  union  armies,  he  destroyed  mili- 
tary stores,  burned  railroad  trains,  tore  up  tracks,  demolished  bridges,  and  generally 
harassed  and  despoiled  the  enemy  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  He  was  even  siifflcicntly 
enterprising  and  ingenious  to  keep  a  telegraph-operator  with  him  in  his  movements,  by 
whose  aid  he  was  enabled  to  spread  false  intelligence  concerning  them,  and  also  obtain 
constant  information  with  regard  to  the  attempts  which  were  bein^  made  to  interfere 
with  bis  rapid  operations.  He  was  finallv  captured,  with  nearly  his  whole  command, 
while  making  a  bold  raid  through  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Ohio  penitentiary,  but  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  fled  into  Tennessee,  where  he  soon 
after  organized  another  raid,  which  proved  to  be  ills  last.  He  was  betrayed,  andcaptured 
by  federal  cavalry  at  a  farm-house,  where  he  was  stopping,  in  Greenville,  Tenn.,  and 
killed  while  seeking  to  escape. 

HOBOAX,  John  Pibbpost,  financier,  was  bom  in  Conn,  in  18-17;  the  son  of  J.  S. 
Morgan,  and  was  educated  at  Boston  and  at  Outtingen,  Germany.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Dabney,  Morgan  A  Co.  in  1864,  and  in  1871  organized  that  of  Drexd, 
Morgan  A  Co.  which  has  been  well  known  in  railroad  financiering. 

K0S6AV,  John  Ttxeb,  b.  Athens,  Tenn.,  1824;  removed  in  yonth  to  Ala.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1845;  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention  which  passed  the 
ordinance  of  secession.    He  entered  the  confederate  army  as  a  private  and  rose  to  the 
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rank  of  brig.-gen.  After  the  war  he  resumed  practice  In  Selma,  Ala.'^  was  elected  at 
a  democrat  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  1876,  1882,  1888,  and  1894;  was  an  arbitrator  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  before  the  Bering  Sea  tribunal,  1803;  and  became  chairman  of  the 
senate  committee  on  foreign  relations  the  same  year. 

HOSQAH,  Junius  Spbxser  (1813-1890);  American  financier.  After  some  years  in 
the  dry-goods  business  he  became,  in  1854,  partner  in  the  English  firm  of  Geo.  Peabody 
&  Co.    He  was  a  munificent  church  member  and  donated  largely  to  Trinity  college. 

KOBOAN,  Lady  (Sydney),  b.  about  1780;  was  the  daughter  of  a  theatrical  nianagei, 
named  Owenson,  who  settled  in  Dublin.  Her  father  fell  into  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  the  clever,  bold,  and  lively  young  woman  resolved  to  support,  the  fortunes  of  the 
family,  first  as  governess,  and  then  as  author.  She  wrote  Toe  IVild  Irish  Oirl  in  iS06. 
Sydney  Owenson  obtain^  a  footing  in  the  household  of  the  marquis  of  Abercom,  in 
whose  establishment  her  future  husband.  Dr.  Morgan,  held  the  post  of  private  physi- 
cian. The  lord  lieutenant  was  persuaded  to  make  a  knight  of  Dr.  Morgan,  and  the 
newly  wedded  pair  set  up  for  themselves  in  Dublin.  Here  she  wrote  O^Lonnel  (1814). 
The  opening  of  the  continent  in  1814  attracted  the  Morgans  to  Paris.  Lady  Morgan 
obtained  admission  into  the  highest  society,  corresponded  with  several  celebrities,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  France,  which  was  eagerly  received  and  vehemently  praised  and  cen- 
sured by  critics  of  different  political  opinions.  In  1818  the  Morgans  went  to  Italy— the 
wife  to  sketch  manners,  scenery,  and  society,  while  sir  Charles  was  to  contribute  chapters 
on  politics,  science  and  education.  Lady  Morgan  was  received  with  great  hospitality 
by  the  Italian  nobility  and  the  foreign  visitors  at  Rome.  Her  Italy  appeared  in  1821, 
and  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  and  remunerative  of  lier  works.  In  1824  the 
Morgans  came  to  London,  and  In  1825  Lady  Morgan  began  to  keep  a  diary,  which  con- 
tains some  amusing  bits  of  literary,  fashionable,  and  political  gossip.  Her  reputation 
as  an  authoress  became  obscured,  but  she  continued  to  the  end  of  her  career  to  assume 
the  twofold  character  of  the  lady  of  fashion  and  the  woman  of  genius.  She  succeeded 
In  obtaining  from  the  Whig  government  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  in  acknowledgment 
of  her  literary  merits,  and  partly,  also,  in  recognition  of  the  unjust  and  virulent  attacks 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected  for  having,  in  her  earlier  works,  exposed  the  wrongs  of 
her  native  country.    She  d.  in  1859. 

KCSSAV,  Lewis  Hknbt,  b.  N.  T.,  1818  ;  educated  at  Union  college,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Rochester,  in  1844,  and  retired  in  1864.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  first  authonties  on  ethnology  and  anthropology.  In  1851  appeared  bis 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  a  study  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  six  nations.  His 
investigations  were  particularly  directed  to  the  systems  of  family  relationship  prevailing 
among  savage  tribes;  and  in  pursuit  of  his  inquiries,  he  addressed  letters  to  missionaries 
and  U.  S.  consuls  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  l)arbarou8  nations.  By  this  means  he  col- 
lected a  large  body  of  information,  which  is  contained  in  his  ^sterns  of  Oonsanguinity 
and  Affinity  of  Oie  Human  FamUy,  which  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  1870.  Some  of  the  theories  advanced  in  this  work  have  met  with  considerable  opposU 
don  from  students  of  anthropology;  as,  for  instance,  from  Mr.  McLennan  in  his  well- 
known  book  on  Primitive  Marriage.  But  the  value  of  Mr.  Morgan's  researches  as  to  facts 
has  been  unlvereallr  recognized.  In  1868  he  published  a  work  on  The  American  Beaner, 
containing  the  results  of  his  personal  olraervations  near  lake  Superior.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
a  member  of  lx)th  branches  of  the  N.  Y.  legislature.     Ho  d.  1881. 

HOBaAX,  Sir  Thouas  CRAnLES,  1783-1843,  b.  England;  educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge.  He  took  a  medical  de^ee  in  1809,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  London.  He  was  knighted  in  1811,  and  soon  afterwards  established  himself  in  Ireland, 
where,  after  giving  up  his  practice,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  to  the  promotion 
of  Roman  CaihoUc  emancipation.  He  published  Sketches  of  the  PhUotophy  ojL^e;  The 
Philosophy  of  Morals;  and  with  lady  Morgan,  Ihe  Book  Without  a  Name. 

KOBOAV,  WiuxAH.    See  Antt-Hasors. 

KOBOAir,  WiLLiAK  FERDraAND,  8.T.D.,  b.  in  1818  at  Hartford,  Conn. :  graduated 
at  Union  college,  K.  T.,  and  at  the  Episcopal  theological  seminary  in  New  York.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  he  was  the  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  church  in  New  York, 
holding  high  place  among  the  clergy  of  his  denomination  as  a  writer  and  preacher. 
A  collection  of  his  sermons  has  been  published.    He  d.  in  1888. 

■OSOAXATIO  XABBIAGX  (Ooth.  morgfan,  to  curtail,  limit),  sometimes  called  I^ 
handed  marriage,  a  lower  sort  of  matrimonial  union,  which,  as  a  civil  engagement,  la 
completely  binding,  but  fails  to  confer  on  the  wife  the  title  or  fortune  of  her  husband, 
and  on  the  children  the  full<etat\is  of  legitimacy  or  right  of  succession.  The  members  of 
the  German  princely  houses  have  for  centuries  been  in  the  practice  of  entering  into  mar- 
riages of  this  kind  with  their  inferiors  in  rank.  Out  of  this  usage  has  gradually  sprung 
a  (»de  of  matrimonial  law,  by  which  the  union  of  princes  with  persons  of  lower  rank,  in 
other  than  morganatic  form,  involves  serious  consequences,  especially  towards  the  lady. 
The  penality  of  death  was  actually  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Agnes  Bemauer  (q.  v.).  In  the  16th  and  17tb  centuries,  a  fashion  began  among  Oerman 
pnncesof  taking  a  morganatic  wife  in  addition  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  complete  matri- 
monial status— Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  setting  the  example,  with  a  very  qualified  dis- 
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approbation  on  the  part  of  the  leading  KeforroeTs.  An  ener^Hc  attempt  -was  made  in 
toe  first  half  of  tlie  lust  c.  by  Anton  Ulricb,  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  to  wpset  tlie  estab- 
lished practice,  and  obtain  for  Lis  morganatic  wife  tlie  ranlc  of  ducliess,  and  for  her 
cliildren  tlie  right  of  succession.    In  deferuuce  to  the  united  opposition  of  the  whole 

Princedom  of  Germany,  the  emperor  refused  the  duke's  suit,  declaring  that  there  could 
e  no  marriage  in  princely  farmlies  without  "  ebenbUrtigkeit,"  or  equality  of  birth.  In 
the  present  c.  morganatic  marriages  are  by  no  means  on  the  decline  among  the  German 
reigning  houses — one  of  the  best^nown  and  most  remarkable  instances  being  the  union 
of  ihe  late  Archduke  John,  the  "  reichsverweser  "  of  1848, with  the  daughter  of  the  post- 
master of  Aussce,  in  Styria,  afterwards  created  countess  of  Meran.  Morganatic  mar- 
riages are  recognized  not  only  among  the  princely  families,  but  among  the  higher  aristoc- 
lacy  of  the  empire;  and  in  Prussia  even  the  "niedcre  add,"  or  inferior  gentry,  may 
contract  unions  of  this  kind.  A  sort  of  left-handed  or  "  hand-fasted "  marriage  was 
recognized  in  early  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  the  hand-fasted 
bride  could  be  put  away,  anil  a  fresh  union  formed,  with  the  full  status  of  matrimony. 
Unlike  the  case  of  German  morganatic  marriages,  the  issue  were  often  accounted  legiti- 
mate, even  to  the  prejudice  of  the  children  of  the  more  regular  union  that  followed.  The 
Roy^  Marriage  Act,  13  Geo.  ITI.  c.  11,  reduces  to  a  position  somewhat  like  that  of  mor- 
ganatic unions  every  marriage  in  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain  not  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  sovereign  under  the  great  seal,  provided  the  prince  entering  into  it  Is 
under  26,  and  every  such  marriage  of  a  prince  above  25  which  is  disapproved  oy  parlia- 
ment. 

KOBOAXTEK,  a  mountain  slope  on  the  boundary  of  the  cantons  of  Schwyz  and  Zng, 
Switzerland,  has  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  a  great  victory  won  by 
the  Swiss  forest  cantons  over  the  Anstrians,  Nov.  18,  1315.  The  Swiss,  who  had  com- 
mand both  of  the  narrow  pass  which  wound  between  Morgarten  Hill  and  the  lake,  and  of 
the  adjoining  heights,  numbered  only  1300  men,  while  the  Austrians  amounted  to  15,000, 
and  were  led  by  duke  Leopold,  brother  of  the  German  emperor.  When  the  Austrian 
troope  had  fairly  entered  the  pass,  those  of  the  Swiss  posted  on  the  rocks  above  hurled 
dowa  great  masses  of  stone,  which  threw  the  enemy  s  cavalry  into  confusion,  besides 
killing  immense  numbers  of  them.  Their  comrades  wno  held  the  pass,  taking  advantage 
of  the  disorder,  now  cliargcd  the  Au.otrian3  repeatedly,  and  utterly  routed  them.  Only 
a  few  escaped,  among  whom  was  duke  Leopold  himself. 

X0S0EK8TESH,  CHBI8TUJ7,  1805-67;  b.  Germany  ;  studied  painting  in  theschool  of 
Bendisen.  He  afterwards  studied  at  the  Copenhagen  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  in  1830 
took  up  his  residence  in  Munich,  where  his  first  exhibited  picture  was  "The  Heath  of 
LDueburg."  He  exhibited  a  picture  on  the  samesubjectat  Pariamany  rears  afterwards. 
He  was  a  good  landscape  pamter,  and  also  an  etcher  of  merit.  His  best  pictures  are 
studies  from  the  scenery  oi  Heligoland. 

XOB6HEH,  Raphael  Sanzio  Catausbe,  a  famous  engraver,  was  b.  at  Florence, 
June  10,  1768.  His  first  instructor  in  the  art  of  engraving  was  his  father,  who,  accord- 
ing to  some,  was  a  German  or  the  son  of  a  German.  The  indications  of  talent  that  he 
gave  iwere  such  as  to  induce  his  father  to  place  him  under  Yolpato  at  Rome.  His  prog- 
ress then  became  very  marked.  Rapliael's  celebrated  figures  in  the  Vatican  of  "  Poetry^ 
and  "  Theology"  were  engnived  by  liim  in  1781 ;  and  he  afterwards  produced  a  suc- 
cession of  engravings  of  a  very  high  class  from  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  art:  amongst 
these  may  m  enumerated  bis  prints  from  Raphael's  "Madonna  della  Seggiola;"  the 
"Madonna  del  Bacco,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  the  "Transfiguration,"  by  I&phael;  the 
"Duke  of  Moncodo,"  by  Vandyke;  and  by  his  burin.  Da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper,"  not- 
witlistanding  its  decay,  has  been  rendered  with  such  consummate  skill,  as  to  lessen  the 
regret  felt  for  the  evanescent  condition  of  the  original  work.  He  accepted  ar<  invitation 
from  the  grand  duke  to  reside  at  Florence,  with  a  pension  of  400  scudi,  and  a  free  resi- 
dence, under  condition  of  keeping  a  public  school;  and  received  marked  attentions  from 
the  emperor  Kapoleon,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  engraving  from  the  "  Transfiguration." 
Morgben  died  at  Florence  on  April  8,  1838.  He  had  mwried  a  daughter  of  Volpato's 
in  1781.  His  life,  with  a  portraut,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  was  published  by  his 
pnpil  Niccolo  Palmarino.  From  this  work  it  appears  that  he  has  engraved  73  por-' 
traits,  47  religious  and  44  historical  and  mythological  pieces,  24  views  and  landscapes, 
and  13  vigneMes,  crests,  etc. — 201  in  all.  The  works  of  Morghen  will  always  hold  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  engraving.  About  the  middle  of  last  century.  Strange 
Lad  added  a  new  feature  to  the  art,  by  introducing,  in  a  remarkable  way,  what  is  tecn- 
nically  called  by  engravers  "  color,"  or  the  art  of  producing  by  management  and  variety 
of  line  a  texture  or  quality  that  compensates  to  some  extent  for  the  want  of  the  actuu 
colors  in  a  picture.  This  influencea  the  style  of  Volpato,  Cunego,  and  other  Italian 
engravers  of  the  period,  who  imitated,  though  with  no  very  great  success,  the  brilliancy 

Jtroduced  by  Strange.  Morglien,  however,  went  far  beyond  these  Italian  engravers,  for 
D  his  works  he  united  much  that  was  good  in  the  engravings  of  Strange  with  a  more 
correct  and  a  purer  style  of  drawing,  and  thus  brought  out  in  a  veiy  high  degree  all  tha 
important  qualitiea  for  which  those  masterpieces  lie  so  skillfully  rendered  are  distin- 
guiihed. 
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M<IB8in,  a  French  word,  denoUng  the  inner  wicket  of  a  prison,  at  whidi  penont 
accused  or  condemned  are  kept  for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  jailers  and  turnkeys 
may  examine  them  at  their  leisure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recognize  them  when  occasion 
requires.  Hence  the  application  of  the  word  to  a  certain  building  {La  Morgvs)  in  the 
"  city  "  (La  OiU)  ot  Pans,  situated  on  the  Quai  du  Marehi  neuf,  where  the  dead  bodies  of 
persons  unknown,  found  either  in  the  river  (Seine)  or  in  the  streets,  are  exposed  to  public 
view  for  three  days.  The  corpses  are  put  under  a  glass  case,  on  a  sloping  slab  of  black 
marble.  They  are  wholly  naked,  except  across  the  middle,  wliich  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  leather.  The  clothes  are  hung  on  the  wall  above.  When  a  corpse  is  recog- 
nized it  is  tianded  over  to  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  deceased,  on  payment  of  costs 
and  dues — otherwise  it  is  interred  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The  number  of  bodies 
Tearly  exposed  in  the  Morgue  is  about  800,  of  which  five-sixths  are  those  of  moles. 
Morgues  have  been  established  in  the  principal  American  cities  ;  in  New  York  in  1866, 
i&  Boston  in  1851,  in  Brooklyn  in  1870,  in  Chicago  in  1872,  in  St.  Louis  in  1874. 
-     XOSIAH,  Mouirr.    See  Jebusaleu. 

KOBIAH,  a  town  in  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  including  Port  Henry  vill.     Pop.  '90,  6787. 

KOBI,  the  family  name  of  the  daimlos  or  feudal  princes  of  the  provinces  of  Suwo 
and  Nagato  (or  Choshiu)  in  Japan.  During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  Mori 
family  ruled  11  provinces,  but  after  being  humbled  by  Taiko  they  held  in  fief  only 
the  provinces  of  Suwo  and  Nagato;  and  as  such,  were  guardians  of  the  straits  of 
ghimonoee'ki  (see  Shimonosexi).  Nagato  was  long  the  seat  of  Dutch  learning,  and  manv 
students  were  sent  to  Europe  and  America,  though  under  the  lian  of  the  Yedj  authon- 
ties.  The  Mori  family  and  ttieir  retainers  were  very  active  in  the  revolution  of  18^, 
and  took  the  field  against  the  Tycoon,  armed  with  American  rifles.  Among  the  manr 
able  men  from  this  province  were  Kido,  Hirosawa,  Inouve,  and  other  high  officials  and 
statesmen.    The  Mori  crest  is  a  transverse  bar  under  which  are  three  balls. 

KOBI,  Arinobi,  a  Japanese  statesman,  b.  in  Satsuma  about  1848.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  natives  to  escape  from  Japan  and  the  repressive  measures  of  the  tycoon.  Reach- 
ing England,  he  spent  two  years  in  study,  and  returning  to  Japan  took  a  seat  in  the 
national  legislature,  proposing  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  custom  of  wearing  two 
swords.  This  measure,  uough  at  first  angrily  condemned,  was  flnallv  adopted.  Mori 
was  the  first  Japanese  ever  chosen  to  fill  a  permanent  diplomatic  post  abroad.  This  was 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  charge  d'affaires,  m  1871.  While  here  he  composed  a  work  on 
I4fe  and  Betoureei  in  America,  which  was  translated  and  circulated  in  Japan.  He  also 
collected  in  a  pamphlet  the  views  of  leading  American  educators  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion for  Japan,  and  petitioned  his  government  m  an  able  memorial  on  bc&df  of  liberty 
In  religious  matters.  Recalled  in  1873,  he  was  soon  after  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiaiy 
to  Peking,  and  assisted  to  secure  the  Japanese  treaty  with  Corea,  Feb.  27,  1870.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  a  post 
which  he  long  held.  In  1874  he  married  a  Japanese  lady  of  Shidzuoka,  according  to 
the  western  principle  of  equality  of  goods  and  legal  status— an  innovation  of  great  social 
Influence.    He  was  assassinated  in  1889  by  a  fanatic. 

I  KOBIBX,  Jahbs,  1780-1849;  b.  England;  traveled  extensively  in  the  east,  and 
described  his  journey  in  his  Travels  thrmtgh  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Miner.  He 
afterwards  resided  for  six  years  in  Persia,  as  private  secretary  to  the  British  minister, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  character  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants — a  knowledge 
'Which  he  soon  made  use  of  in  novels  of  eastern  life.  The  flrstand  most  popular  of  these, 
T/ie  Adventures  ofEajji  Babd,  appeared  in  1824  It  was  followed  by  ZohrM,  and  Ayesha, 
ths  Maid  of  Kars. 

KOKOXS,  Eduabd,  b.  WUrtemberg,  1804 ;  educated  at  the  Stuttgart  gymnasium, 
and  TQbingen,  where  he  studied  for  Uie  ministry.  He  was  for  a  time  settled  over  a 
church,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  became  a 
teacher  in  Stuttgart.  Mdrike  published  a  number  of  novels  and  poems,  and  tmnslations 
of  Theocritus  and  Anacreon.  His  Poema  appeared  in  1838 ;  An  IdyU  of  Lake  Conatanoe, 
In  1846 ;  and  Fow  Tales,  in  18S7.     He  d.  1876. 

XOBILLO,  Pablo,  1777-1888  ;  b.  Spahi ;  count  of  Cartagena  and  marquis  of  Fuentes; 
entered  the  Spanish  navy  in  1793.  During  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon  he  raised  a  guerrilla  corps,  at  the  head  of  which  he  soon  acquired  reputation 
and  became  a  lieutgen.  In  1816  he  was  placed  in  command  of  12,000  men  and  sent  to 
South  America  to  conquer  the  insurgent  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  New  Oranada;  but 
after  many  alternations  of  fortune  his  army  was  routed  and  he  was  recalled.  He  then 
joined  the  court  party  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  authors  of  an  insurrection  of 
the  guards  in  July,  1823.  After  this  he  went  over  to  the  patriots,  obtained  command  of 
an  army  corps,  changed  back  again  and  submitted  to  the  French  intervention.  His 
former  treason,  however,  was  not  pardoned  by  the  restored  king,  and  he  died  in  exile 
in  France. 

XOBIH,  Arthttb  Jinjts,  b.  Paris,  1795 ;  educated  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  in 
1889  made  professor  of  industral  mechanics  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  MUiers  of 
Paris.    la  1848  he  became  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  in  1860  was  appointed 
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to  aid  in  organizing  an  agricultural  institute  for  France ;  In  1861  commissioner  to  the 
exposition  of  Loudon  ;  the  following  year  director  of  the  Oontenatcire,  which  place  he 
retained  till  1878  ;  in  1855  was  president  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Paris  exposi> 
lion,  and  in  1862  president  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Prof.  M.  occupied  the 
unfque  position  of  receiving  all  the  military  grades  up  to  gen.  of  dirision  without  leaving 
the  duties  of  his  directorship  of  the  conservatoiy  of  arts  and  trades.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  a  dynamometer-crank  by  which  the  force  of  living  motors  is  measured  and  the  laws 
of  momentum  of  falling  bodies  determined.  His  scientific  publications  alone  form  a 
library,  beginning  with  1881  and  ending  with  1871,  and  have  been  a  fertile  source  of 
information  to  scientists  and  machinists  of  all  nations.     Ue  d.  1880. 

XO'BIOV,  an  iron  or  steel  head-piece  worn  by  a  man-at-arms  in  the  days  when  armor 
was  used.  It  was  distinguished  from  the  helmets  of  the  knights  and  esquires  in  having 
neither  visor  nor  beiiver.  Under  the  Korman  laws  eveiy  yeoman  between  certain  ages 
was  bound  to  keep  his  morion  ready  for  service. 

X0SI801I,  John  Hopkins,  b.  IT.  H.,  1808 ;  studied  at  Phillipe  Exeter  academy,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  18S6;  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  society  in  Xew 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  from  1846  till  1875  in  Hilton.  He  published  Lift  of  Jeremiah  Smith; 
DuquisUum,  and  Notes  on  the  Ooipei  of  Matthew.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Unitarian 
Sevieu),  had  been  editor  of  the  Monthly  Beligiovs  Magazint ;  and  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  Christian  Examiner  and  other  Unitarian  journals.  He  received  the  degree  of 
b.D.  from  Harvard  coUege,  published  several  books,  and  was  regarded  as  an  evangelical 
UnitarUn.    He  d.  in  1896. 

XOKISOK,  RoBEBT,  M.D.,  b.  1620,  one  of  tke  most  eminent  botanists  of  the  17th  c. 
was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  having  borne  arms  as  a  royalist  in  the  civil  wars,  retired 
to  France  about  1650,  and  became  superintendent  of  the  garden  formed  at  Blois  by  Gas- 
ton, duke  of  Orleans.  After  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  one  of  his 
physicians,  and  "  botanist  royal,"  and  became  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1883.  His  great  work  is  Plantarum  Historia  Universalis  Oxoniensis  (2  vols.,  1676-99).  He 
also  wrote  on  umbelliferous  plants. 

XOBISOiriANIBX,  a  name  freely  used  to  designate  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  evan- 
gelical union  (q.  v.),  but  never  accepted  by  that  religious  body.  The  system  of  doctrine 
so  designated  is  fully  enunciated  in  an  authoritative  document  entitled  Doctrinal  DeelarO' 
tion,  which  was  issued  by  the  evangelical  union  conference  of  1858 — not  as  a  fixed  creed, 
but  as  a  testimony  to  their  distinctive  faith. 

XOBLAIZ,  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Finlsttoe,  86  m.  e.n.e.  of  Brest. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  England.    Pop.  '91,  14,865. 

XOKLAXS,  the  name  of  a  maritime  people  occupying  the  coast  of  Dalmatla  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  part  of  Austria-Hungary.  They  are  of  the  Slavic  race,  but  are  a  distinct 
people,  mostly  seafaring,  and  are  drawn  upon  to  man  the  Austrian  navy.  The  territory 
occupied  by  them  is  called  Morlacca,  ana  the  strait  which  separates  it  from  the  islands 
of  Pago,  Arbe,  and  Veglia,  is  known  as  the  strait  of  Horlacca. 

KOKLAin),  George,  English  artist,  bom  in  London  26  June,  1768.  He  inherited 
talent  from  his  father,  Henry  Morland  (1712-97;,  pahiter,  engraver  and  picture-dealer, 
who  g:ive  him  a  good  training.  At  sixteen  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  aod  at 
seventeen  he  escaped  from  the  severe  discipline  of  his  father's  house,  and  dashed  into  a 
career  of  dissipation  and  prodigality  unequalled  in  biography,  supporting  himself  br 
the  sale  of  his  pictures,  painted  with  marvelous  rapidity  and  cleverness.  He  lived  with 
a  picture-dealer,  and  became  the  companion  of  cstlers,  pot-boys,  hoise- jockeys,  pawn> 
brokers,  and  pugilists,  swaggering  among  them  in  his  green  coat  with  huge  yellow  but- 
tons, leather  breeches,  and  top-boots — the  extreme  picture  of  a  handsome  fop.  In  1786 
he  married  the  sister  of  the  engmver  William  Wanl,  and  for  a  time  reformed.  At  this 
period  he  painted  many  moralities  in  the  style  of  Hogarth  ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  his 

Srofligate  life,  and  painted  his  masterpiece,  "  The  Inside  of  a  Stable,"  now  in  the 
lational  Gallery.  London,  exhibited  in  1791,  the  period  of  his  best  work.  He  became 
popular,  and  dealers  flocked  to  him  with  a  purse  in  one  hand,  a  bottle  in  the  other. 
Sometimes  he  painted  two  pictures  a  day,  and  once  a  large  landscape  with  six  figures  in 
^x  Iiours.  Every  demand  for  money,  tavern-score,  or  bill  was  paid  by  a  picture  worth 
twice  the  charge.  Many  tavem-slgns  painted  to  pay  for  his  reckoning  now  fetch  fancy 
prices.  Bis  subjects  were  scenes  in  humble  life  in  town  and  country,  cottages,  stables, 
um-yards,  pastoral  scenes,  and  domestic  animals,  especially  pigs.  Altogether  he  painted 
4000  pictures.  He  died  in  a  sponging-house  in  Holbom,  27  Oct.,  1804.  His  epitaph 
on  himself  was :  "  Here  lies  a  drunken  dog."  He  was  generous,  good-natured,  and 
industrious  despite  his  faults,  and  he  never  degraded  his  art.  After  a  period  of  neglect 
he  is  now  ranked  among  the  best  masters  of  genre  and  animals,  not  far  oelow  the  Dutch 
artists  on  whom  ho  modelled  his  style.  His  auto-portrait  is  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  See  Life,  by  George  Dawe  (1807) ;  by  J.  Hassel  (1804),  and  Memoirt  ^  a 
Pietun,  1aj  William  Collins  (1806). 

XQBIST,  Hknbt,  b.  England,  1822;  educated  in  Germany  and  at  King's  college, 
London ;  after  which  he  taugnt  a  successful  school  near  LiverpooL  In  1847  he  published 
some  papers  in  respect  to  tlie  public  health,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles 
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Dickens,  and  led  to  an  enn^ement  as  assistant  editor  of  Ehu$eMd  Word$,  a  position 
tliat  he  retaiued  six  jears.  Then  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  London  SaMminer 
and  a  lecturer  at  King's  college.  During  these  years  he  also  published  The  Dream  ef 
Vie  Lily  BeU,  tales  and  poems;  8u*ri$e  in  Italy,  poems;  A  Defenae  of  Ignoranee^  lives  of 
Bernard  Palissy,  Glerome  Cardan,  and  Henry  Cornelius  Agrii^pa;  and  a  collection  of  his 
contributions  to  Household  Wordi,  under  the  title  of  &MMp  and  Memoir*  of  Bartholomeu 
Fair.  Since  1866  he  has  been  professor  of  English  literature  in  University  college, 
London.  His  later  works  include  i^JisA  Writen  before  Chaueer,  2  vols.,  1864-67  :  A  Finl 
Sketch  of  Bnglith  Literature,  1878 ;  Engliih  Literature inthe  Bkgn  of  Victoria,  1881,  etc. 
HediedMayl4,  18»4. 

KOBLEY,  John,  b.  England,  1888  ;  graduated  at  Oxford  In  185»,  and  during  sev- 
eml  years  afterward  edited  a  journal  called  the  Literary  Gaeette,  and  contributed  to 
The  Saturday  Beeiew.  In  1867  he  published  an  historical  study  of  Edmund  Burke, 
which  introduced  him  to  the  general  public,  and  as  editor  of  The  FortntghUy  Review, 
1868-82,  he  became  well  known  as  a  political  and  religious  radical.  He  unsuccessfully 
contested  the  borough  of  Blackburn  in  1869,  and  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  1880 ;  but  in 
1883  was  retiUTied  to  parliament  by  the  borough  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  In  1886  and 
1892  he  was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  He  has  published  The  Limitt  of  the  Historical 
Method;  Critical  Miscellanies;  elaborate  critical  studies  of  Voltaire;  DicUrot;  Sotusec.u; 
Bwke;  Emerson;  fValpole;  a  Life  of  Richard  Cobden,  etc 

XOBLET,  Thomab.  d.  1604 ;  b.  England  ;  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed, 
■Iter  studying  music  with  William  Birde,  a  "  gentlenmn  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel," 
lnl69S.  He  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers,  and  many  of  hia 
compositions  are  madrigals  and  canzonets  in  the  Italian  manner.  He  also  wrote  a  num- 
ber  of  anthems.  He  edited  a  collection  of  nuidrigals  by  different  English  composers, 
one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  John  Milton,  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  who  appears  in  it 
as  Oriana.  The  title  of  this  book  is  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana.  Moriej  was  also  the 
author  of  a  work  called  A  FlaiTie  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Practieai  Mueuke. 

XOBXOITS,  or,  as  they  call  themselves.  The  Church  of  JEsns  Chbibt  of  Latteb- 
Day  Saints,  are  a  religious  sect  founded  by  a  native  of  the  United  States  named  Joseph 
Smith.  Smith  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Wind»>r 
00.,  Vt,  Dec.  23,  1805.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  10,  his  parents  removed  to 
Palmyra,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  four  years  later,  to  the  town  of  Manchester,  about 
6  m.  off.  The  reputation  of  the  family  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  worst  kind ;  we  are 
told  that  they  avoided  honest  labor,  were  intemperate,  untrutliful,  and  suspected  of 
aheep-stealing  and  other  offenses.  These  accusations  are  generally  denied  by  Mormons, 
but  Smith  himself  partly  admitted  them,  affirming  that  he  "  had  never  done  anything  so 
bad  as  was  reported  of  kin^  David,  the  man  according^  to  God's  own  heart."  Neverthe- 
less, a  rude  sensual  religiosity  appears  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  his  more  carnal  con- 
duct. There  is  the  most  satisfactory  evidence — that  of  bis  enemies — to  show  that  from 
an  early  period  he  was  regarded  as  a  visionary  and  a  fanatic  This  fact  is  of  the  ntmost 
imporiance  as  affording  a  clew  to  his  real  character,  and  an  explanation  of  that  other- 
wise unaccountable  tenacity  of  purpose  and  moral  heroism  displayed  in  the  midst  of 
fierce  persecution.  A  mere  impostor — i.e.,  a  person  who  did  not,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
partly  believe  in  his  own  mission,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  felt  that  he  was  simply  the 
uar  and  cheat  timt  people  called  him — would  have  broken  dcwa  under  such  a  tempest 
of  opposition  and  hate  as  Smith's  preaching  excited. 

"When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  Smith  says,  "I  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
Importance  of  being  prepared  for  a  future  state."  He  then  describes  how  he  went  from 
one  religions  denomination  to  another  but  could  find  nothing  satisfactory — nothing  but 
"  a  great  clash  in  religious  sentiment.  Then  he  began  to  withdraw  into  secret  places. 
to  spend  hours  in  prayer  and  meditation,  and  to  receive  angelic  visits.  The  second  of 
these  happened  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  21,  1823,  when  it  seemed  as  titiough  tilie  hoiue 
was  filled  with  "  consuming  Are."  In  a  moment  a  "  personage"  stood  before  him,  "  with 
a  countenance  like  lightning,"  and  "visible  to  the  extremities  of  the  body,"  who  "pro- 
claimed himself  to  be  an  angel  of  God."  He  informed  Smith  of  various  important 
particulars,  as,  "that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  his  prayers  heard;  that  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel  was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled;  that  the  preparatoiy 
work  for  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence;  that  the  time 
was  at  hand  for  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  its  power  and  fullness  to  all  the  nations; 
and  that  Smith  was  chosen  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring  about 
some  of  his  purposes  in  this  glorious  dispensation."  Besides  all  this,  the  angel  gave 
him,  by  way  of  appendix,  "a  orief  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress,  civilization,  laws,  and 
eovernments"  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America — "  of  their  righteousness  and 
uiquity;  and  the  blessings  of  God  being  finally  withdrawn  from  them.  He  was  also 
informed  where  some  plates  were  deposited,  containing  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of 
the  ancient  prophets  that  had  existed  on  the  American  continent.  The  angel  appeared 
to  Smith  thrice  that  night,  and  afterwards  paid  him  many  visits.  He  told  him  where 
the  records  were  deposited,  "  on  the  west  side  of  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  top,  about  four 
miles  from  Palmyra,  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  and  near  the  mail-mad,  which  leads 
(hence  to  the  little  town  of  Manchester."  He  advised  him  to  go  and  view  them,  which 
Bmith  did;  but  the  prophet  was  not  yet  ho^  <>nou<4t  to  obtaia  possession  of  them. 
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At  length,  after  due  disciplinaTy  probation,  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  on  Sept.  22,  1827, 
placed  in  Smith's  bands  the  wonderful  records.  They  were  engraven  on  plates  nearly 
8  in.  long  by  7  wide,  a  little  thinner  than  ordinary  tin,  and  bound  together  by  three 
rings  running  through  the  whole.  The  volume  was  altogether  about  6  m.  in  thickness, 
a  part  of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters,  letters,  or  hieroglyphics  upon  the  unsealed 
part  were  small,  and  beautifully  engraved.  They  represented  an  unknown  language 
called  the  "  Reformed  Egyptian."  Along  with  the  records  was  found  a  curious  instru- 
ment, called  by  Smith  "  unm  and  tbummim,"  consisting  of  two  transparent  stones,  set 
in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate.  By  means  of  these  stone  spectacles,  God 
enabled  him  to  understand  and  translate  the  ancient  records  into  such  humble  English 
as  the  "prophet"  (who  had  received  almost  no  school-education,  and  could  read  with 
difficulty)  was  master  of.  The  records  contain  the  primitive  history  of  America,  from 
its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  that  came  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  at  the  confusion  of 
languages,  to  the  be^nning  of  the  5th  c.  of  the  Christian  era.  These  primitive  colonists 
were  cdled  Jaredites;  they  were  a  wicked  and  bloody  race,  and  finally,  like  the  Kil- 
kenny cats,  mutually  destroyed  each  other,  millions  being  slaughtered  in  the  final  con- 
flicta.  Silence  again  settled  down  upon  America.  But  a  new  race  came  directly  from 
Jerusalem  about  GOO  b.g.  These  consisted  of  I>ehi  and  his  wife;  his  four  sons,  Laman, 
Lemuel,  Sam,  and  Nephi,  together  witli  their  four  wives;  two  "sons  of  Ishmael,"  and 
their  two  wives;  Zoram,  a  servant,  and  his  wife;  in  all,  16  men  and  women.  They  are 
suppoeed  to  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  After  the  death  of  Lehi,  quarrels  broke 
out  among  the  brothers.  The  Lord  had  appointed  Kcpbi  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  new  race 
of  colonists  but  his  elder  brothers  would  not  hear  of  it;  as  a  punishment  for  which, 
they  and  all  their  posterity  were  condemned  to  have  dark  skins,  and  "  to  become  nu  idle 
people,  fall  of  mischief  and  subtlety,  which  did  seek  in  the  wilderness  for  beasts  of 

grey."  They  are  the  ancestors  of  the  American  Indians,  who  are  thus,  according  to 
mith's  records,  simply  bad  Hebrews.  The  descendants  both  of  Nephi  and  of  his  rebel- 
lious brothers,  increased  and  multiplied,  but  were  almost  continually  at  war  with  each 
other.  In  the  time  of  iNephi  the  second  an  awful  earthquake  announced  the  Crucifixion. 
Tlirce  days  afterward  Christ  himself  appeared  out  of  heaven;  showed  the  Nephites  his 
wounded  side  and  the  print  of  tlie  nails;  instructed  them  for  forty  days  in  the  tnitlis  of 
Christianity;  healed  the  sick,  blessed  children,  administered  the  sacrament,  and  planted 
churches,  with  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evancelists — the  same  order, 
the  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordinances,  gifts,  powers,  and  blessings  as  were  enjoyed 
on  the  eastern  continent.  Hostilities,  however,  between  the  Nephites  and  their  dark- 
eklnncd  brethren  continued  to  rage  as  fiercely  as  ever;  gradually  the  purity  of  their  faith 
declined:  and  finally,  in  884  a.d.,  a  decisive  conflict  took  place  at  the  hid  Cumorah,  in 
western  New  York,  where  the  Cliristian  Nepliites  were  nearly  annihilated;  miracles 
now  ceased,  and  unbelief  gradually  became  supreme.  Shortly  before  this,  however,  a 
prophet  called  Mormon  had  been  commissioned  by  God  to  write  an  abridgment  of  all 
their  prophecies,  histories,  etc.,  and  to  hide  it  in  the  earth,  till  God  should  see  fit  to  bring 
it  forth,  and  "  unite  it  with  the  Bible  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  in  the  last 
d»y8."  This  is  the  famous  Book  of  Mormon,  believed  by  the  followers  of  Smith  (hence 
called  HoRMONS  and  Mormonites^  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  and  to  form  an  indispensable  supplement  to  them,  containing  God's 
revelations  to  the  new,  as  the  others  to  the  old  world.  In  420  a.d.  th^  were  finally 
sealed  up  where  Smith  found  them,  by  Moroni,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  battle  of 
Cumorah. 

The  way  In  which  Smith  translated  was  as  follows:  he  sat  behind  a  blanket  hung 
across  the  room  to  keep  the  sacred  records  from  profane  eyes,  and  read  off  by  the  help 
of  his  "urim  and  thummim,"  to  one  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  wrote  down  what  the  invisi- 
ble "prophet"  gave  as  a  translation — Smith  himself  being,  as  he  confesses,  but  a  "poor 
writer."  A  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Martin  Harris,  supplied  Smith  with  the  necessary 
funds  to  get  the  work  printed.  The  Book  of  Mormon  finally  appeared  before  the  world 
in  1880.  with  the  names  of  Oliver  Cowdery,  Martin  Harris,  and  David  Whitmer 
appended  to  a  statement  that  an  angel  of  God  had  come  down  from  heaven  and  shown 
them  the  original  plates.  This  was  Immediately  followed  up  by  the  testimony  of  eight 
other  witnesses,  among  whom  were  Smith's  own  father  and  two  brothers  (suspected, 
however,  it  must  not  bie  forRotten,  of  being  addicted  to  sheep-stealing  and  other  nefari- 
ous practices),  who  affirmed  that  "Joseph  Smith,  junior,"  nad  shown  them  the  mys- 
terious plates.  These,  however,  are  the  only  persons  who  have  been  so  privileged.  No 
other  human  being  has  ever  seen  them.  Like  Macpherson's  Ossianic  MSS.,  they  have 
never  been  forthcoming,  however  loudly  demanded,  and  of  late  yeata  all  knowledge  of 
them  has  become  traditional. 

Attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the  newly  published  work,  and  a  controversy  sprung 
txp  regarding  Its  real  authorship.  Evidence  was  brought  forward  by  the  opponents  of 
Smith  to  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  illiterate  and  ungrammaticaf  interpola- 
tions, bearing  on  reli^ous  matters,  the  so  called  Book  of  Mormon  was  really  borrowed 
or  stolen  nearly  veriaUm  from  a  MS.  romance  written  by  a  quondam  clergyman,  named 
Solomon  Spalding,  who  died  in  1816.  It  is  uimecessary  to  go  over  the  arguments  oro 
and  eon.  Suffice  It  to  say,  that  an<»- Mormons  generally  think  them  conclusive;  while 
the  "  saints"  consider  the  whole  story  of  Spalding's  Ms.  romance  a  scandalous  fabrica* 
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tion.  About  1829  Smith  became  acquainted  -with  one  Sidney  Itigdon,  originally  a  com- 
positor and  preacher,  but  who  by  this  time  had  begun  to  promulgiUe  a  species  of 
Incipient  Mormonism,  and  had  managed  to  found  a  little  sect  of  his  own.  It  is  conjec- 
ture by  the  opponents  of  Mormonism  that  Rigdon  (into  whose  hands  Spalding's  romance 
is  supposed  to  have  fallen  for  some  time)  gave  it  to  liis  new  associate  to  further  bis  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  latter — in  whose  soul  there  may  hare  been  (according  to  our  theory 
of  his  character)  some  rude  and  gross  religious  notions  and  feelings — devised  the  ungram- 
matical  interpolations.  This  theory  acquires  some  probability  from  the  fact  that  these 
religious  passages  do  not  refer  to  old-world  faiths  and  the  practices  of  an  ancient  ritual,  but 
to  quite  modern  questions,  such,  we  are  told,  as  were  rife  in  the  villages  of  western  New 
York  about  1830.  Calvinism,  Universalism,  Methodism,  Millenarianism,  Roman  Cath- 
olicism, are  discussed,  if  not  in  name,  yet  in  reality.  Infant  l>aptism  is  condemned;  so, 
strange  to  say,  are  polygamy  and  freemasonry. 

Undeterred,  nevertheless,  by  exposure,  ridicule,  and  hostility,  Smith  and  his  associ- 
ates persevered  in  preaching  their  "  doctrine,"  which  was  a  new  Americanized  phase  of 
millenarianism.  They  declared  that  the  millennium  was  close  at  hand,  that  the  Indians 
were  soon  to  be  converted,  and  that  the  New  Jerusalem — the  final  gathering-place  of  the 
saints — was  to  be  somewhere  in  the  heart  of  the  American  continent.  The  ' '  prophet's" 
house  "  was  frequently  beset  by  mol»  and  evil-designing  persons;  several  times  he  was 
shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped ;"  but  his  fearless  courage  continued  to  bring  him  dis- 
ciples; and  on  April  6,  1830,  the  Ohurch  of  Je»u»  Chrittof  Latter-day  Saints  was  first 
organized  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  N.  Y.  Smith  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  leaders 
and  preachers  of  the  other  religious  denominations,  but  he  kept  bis  ground  stubbornly, 
argued  pretty  well,  and  when  argument  failed,  had  recourse  to  a  style  of  zealous  pro- 
phetic asseveration,  which  is  generally  irresistible  with  weak  and  ignorant  people.  Il  the 
ortiiodoz  preachers,  however,  could  not  baffle  him  in  speech,  they  knew  how  to  inflame 
their  hearers  with  the  most  ferocious  animosity  against  the  new  sect;  and  in  Jan., 
1881,  Smith  and  bis  followers  considered  it  prudient  to  remove  to  a  distant  port  of  the 
country.  They  established  themselves  at  Eirtland,  in  Ohio,  which  was  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  They  now  made  immense  progress.  Their  missionaries  were 
full  of  zeal  (none  more  so,  however,  than  Smith  himself),  converts  were  made  in  great 
numbers,  and  churches  were  established  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  etc.  Still  the  eyes  of  the  new  sect  turned  westward — to  the  region  of 
the  great  prairies,  where  they  might  lie  allowed  to  work  out  their  system  in  peace  and 
freedom.  In  the  autumn  of  1881  a  colony  was  established  in  Jackson  co..  Mo.,  which  a 
"revelation"  given  to  Smith  assured  the  saints  was  "  the  land  of  promise  and  the  place 
for  the  city  of  Zion."  Land  was  largely  bought;  preaching  was  vigorously  carried  on, 
a  printing-press  was  established,  a  monthly  jjeriodical,  Tho  Morning  and  miening  Star, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper,  The  Upper  Missouri  Advertiser,  were  started  to  propagate  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  sect;  everywhere  was  visible  a  spirit  of  industry,  sobriety,  order, 
and  cleanliness.  It  is  only  fair  to  tlie  Mormons  to  state  these  things.  Account  for  it 
how  we  may,  th3y  were,  in  many  iniportant  respects,  morally,  socially,  and  industrially, 
far  in  advance  of  their  neighbors.  When  Smith  returned  to  Eirtland,  he  set  up  a  mill, 
a  store,  and  a  bank,  and  continued  his  propagandist  labors  with  great  success,  but  not 
without  savage  persecution;  thus,  for  example,  on  the  night  of  >Iar.  33,  1SB3,  a  mob  of 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Campbellites,  and  otjier  miscellaneous  zealots,  broke  into  the 
prophet's  houSe,  tore  him  from  his  wife's  arms,  hurried  liim  into  an  adjoining  meadow, 
ana  tarred  and  feathered  him  I  Sidney  Rigdon  was  similarly  handled,  and  rendered 
temporarily  insane.  Smith,  however,  undaunted  by  this  brutal  treatment,  preached 
next  day  with  his  "  flesh  all  scarified  and  defaced,"  and  proved  the  folly  of  persecution 
by  baptizing  three  new  converts  in  the  afternoon.  Meanwhile,  the  brethren  in  Missouri 
continued  to  prosper,  but  this  very  circumstance  deepened  the  animosity  towards  them 
of  all  who  were  not  Mormons.  Whispers  also  began  to  be  spread  about  their  indulging  in 
a  community  of  wives.  The  rumor  was  not  true,  but  it  probably  originated  in  lUgdon's 
theory  of  the  ."spiritual  wife,"  which  Smith  at  first  denounced,  but  afterwards  accepted, 
and  thereafter  commenced  "sealing  wives"  to  himself  in  some  mysterious  way  that 
Gentiles  cannot  yet  fathom.  The  first  step  towards  polygamy — a  doctrine  not  yet 
revealed,  however  (in  fact,  conlirary  to  the  "revealed"  doctrine  on  the  subject),  materi- 
ally helped  to  inflame  the  hotiillty  of  the  impulsive  and  unscrupulous  bacKwoodsmen. 
Secret  societies  (according  to  Smith,  composed  "of  the  basest  of  men")  were  formed  to 
expel  the  Mormons  from  Missouri ;  their  periodicals  were  stopped,  their  printing-press 
confiscated,  their  bishops  tarred  and  feathered,  and  numberless  other  outrages  were  com- 
mitted. Finally,  the  hapless  "  saints"  were  compelled  to  flee  across  the  Missouri  river, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  had  to  encamp  in  the  open  wilderness  on  a  winter-night 
in  1888.  They  subsequently  settled  in  Clay  co.,  in  the  same  state,  where  they  remained 
upwards  of  three  years.  In  July,  1884,  uiey  were  visited  by  the  "prophet"  himself, 
accoimianied  by  1(H)  persons,  mostly  young  men,  and  nearly  all  priests,  deacons,  teachers, 
and  officers  of  the  church.  During  a  brief  residence  of  one  week  among  them,  he  accom- 
plished much  in  the  way  of  vigorous  organization;  next  year,  1885,  a  further  step  was 
taken  in  the  development  of  a  hierarchy  by  the  institution  of  a  body  of  apostles — twelve 
in  number — who  were  sent  out  to  preach  the  new  doctrines  among  the  Oentiles.  One  of 
these  twelve  was  the  famous  Brigham  Young,  who  had  become  a  convert  about  the  cloM 
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of  1882,  And  had  eoon  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  wonderful  sagacity  and  force  of 
cbarticter.  He  was  ordered  down  east  among  the  Yankees,  and  made  numerous  converts 
even  among  this  acute  people.  In  1837  Oi'son  Hyde  and  Heber  C.  Kimball  were  dis- 
patched as  muisionaries  to  Eugland,  where  they  received  large  accessions  to  their  num- 
bers, especially  from  the  masses  in  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  Man- 
Chester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and,  above  all,  from  the  miuing 
districts  of  South  Wales,  where  Mormonism,  in  some  places,  almost  competed  fur  popu- 
larity withlletliudism  itself.  Since  then  they  have  extended  their  strange  evangelization 
to  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  I^pt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and 
almost  every  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

About  the  close  of  1837  or  the  beginning  of  1838,  the  bank  at  Eirtland  stopped  pav- 
ment,  and  proceedings  were  taken  against  the  propliet  and  others  for  swindling.  Luck- 
ily, just  at  this  moment,  be  received  a  "revelation"  to  depart  into  Missouri,  which  he 
iiut&ntly  obeyed,  with  all  the  more  alacrity  tliat  internal  disorders  had  painfully  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  new  colony.  These  were  at  liist  healed ;  but  the  conflict  between 
the  saints  and  the  other  Missourions  became  fiercer,  more  envenomed,  more  sanguinary 
than  ever,  assuming,  in  fact,  almost  the  proportions  of  a  civil  war.  The  prophet  and 
Rigdon  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  flnallv,  towards  the  close  of  1888,  the  whole  body 
of  saints,  about  15,000,  cjuitted  Missouri,  and  took  refuge  in  Illinois.  Here  they  obtained 
a  grant  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  town  of  Commerce,  a  name  which  the  Mor- 
mons, in  obedience  to  a  "revelation"  given  to  Smith,  changed  to  Nauvoo,  or  the  city  of 
beauty.  The  coimtry  was  a  mere  wilderness  when  the  Mormons  settled  in  it:  it  soon 
began  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Liuut.  Gunnison  (a  most  intelligent  and  impar- 
tiu  writer)  is  forced  by  facts  to  l)C  eloquent  in  praise  of  Mormon  industiy,  and  gives  us 
a  perfectly  enchanting  picture  of  the  new  colony.  The  legislature  of  Illinois  granted  a 
charter  to  Nauvoo;  a  Body  of  Mormon  militia  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Nauvoo 
kgion,  of  wbicli  the  prophet  was  appointed  commander;  he  was  also  appointed  mayor 
of  the  citv,  and  was  thus  supreme  in  all  matters  civil  and  military,  as  well  as  relidous. 
But  the  doctrine  of  "  sealing  wives"  once  more  roused  the  wrath  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  serious  disturbances  took  place,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  was  that  the  prophet 
and  his  brother  Hyram  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Carthage.  After  a  short  time  it  begaii 
to  be  rumored  tliat  the  governor  of  the  state  was  desirous  of  letting  the  two  Smiths 
escape,  whereupon  a  band  of  "roughs,"  about  200  in  number,  broke  into  the  jail,  Junt 
27,  1844,  and  shot  them.  Disastrous  as  this  termination  of  his  «areer  was  to  Smith  him- 
self, there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the 
system  which  he  founded.  "  Tac  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church."  A 
luklo  of  solemn  and  tender  glory  now  encircles  the  memory  of  one  who  stood  greatly  in 
need  of  this  spiritual  transUguration.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  itcannot  t>e  shown  that 
Bmith  was  a  polygamist,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Years  after  his  death,  Brigham 
Toung  produced  a  paper  which  he  said  was  a  copy  of  a  "  revelation"  made  to  Joseph  at 
Nauvoo,  commanding  him  to  take  as  many  wives  as  Qnd  should  give  him.  But  it  was 
not  till  Aug.  20,  1852,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Salt  Lake  City,  that  the  "revela- 
tion" was  formally  received. 

Smith's  death  created  great  agitation  and  confusion  among  his  followers.  Sidnev 
Bigdon  and  others  aspired  to  succeed  him,  but  the  council  of  the  twelve  apostles  unaui- 
moudy  elected  Brigham  Young,  and  events  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
The  legislature  of  Illinois  having  revoked  in  1845  tlie  charter  given  to  the  city  of  Nauvoo, 
and  tlie  hostility  of  their  neightrars  not  having  in  the  least  ateted,  the  saints  resolved  to 
emigrate  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  civilization,  and  to  seek  a  new  home  amid  the 
solitudes  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  where  they  might  pass  their  lives  in  unmolested  peace. 
Explorers  were  sent  out  to  examine  the  country,  and  brought  back  a  favorable  report  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  valley.  See  Great  Salt  Lake,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Utah.  In 
Feb.,  1846,  the  first  emigrants  crossed  the  ice-bound  Mississippi,  settled  for  a  year 
in  Iowa,  and  then  marched  under  the  strictest  discipline  across  the  great  wildernesses. 
Agricultural  operations  were  commenced  almost  the  instant  they  arrived  at  the  shores  of 
tlie  Elalt  lake.  The  cheerfulness,  intelligence,  and  zeal  exhibited  on  all  sides  were  truly 
admirable.  The  world  has  never  seen  swifter,  more  active,  more  glad-hearted  coloniste 
than  these  singular  "saints."  It  would  be  unfair  to  shut  our  eyes  to  such  facts.  In 
judging  Mormonism,  we  must  keep  them  constantly  in  view,  to  prevent  us  from  forming 
mere  abstract  and  theoretical  decisions,  which  will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  future  of 
Mormonism.  Brigham  TOung  arrived  in  the  valley  July  24,  1647,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Mormons  in  the  autumn  of  1848.  The  Salt  Lake  City  was  soon  founded,  an  emigra- 
tion fund  established,  and  settlers  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America;  and 
perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  physical  comfort  was  enjoyed  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  tlie  world.  In  1850  the  government  of  the  United  States  admitted  tlie  region  occupied 
by  the  Mormons  into  the  union  as  a  territory,  under  the  name  of  Utah,  and  Brigham 
Young  was  appointed  governor  by  President  Fillmore.  District  judges  were  also 
appointed  by  the  federal  government,  but  these  were  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion 
wd  mistrust  by  the  saints,  who  finally  drove  them  out  of  the  countrv  in  1861.  Brigham 
Tonng  was  now  suspended  from  bis  office  of  governor,  and  Col.  Steptoe  of  the  U.  8. 
army  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  arrived  in  Utah  in  1854,  but  found  it  prudent 
after  some  time  to  withdraw  from  the  country.     During  the  next  two  years  the  collisions 
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between  the  XT.  B.  offlcere  and  the  stdnts  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  in  the 
apriug  of  1856  the  whole  of  the  former  were  forced  to  flee  from  the  territory.  A  new 
governor,  Alfred  Cumming,  was  appointed  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  in  1867  and 
also  a  new  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs;  besides  a  force  of  2,500  men  was  sent  to 
eu force  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  saints  attacked  their  supply 
trains,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  winter  at  some  distance  from  the  Salt  Lake.  In  the 
early  part  of  next  year  negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the  contending  parties; 
the  Uormous  submitted  to  the  federal  authority,  and  the  federal  troops  were  allowed  to 
encamp  on  the  western  side  of  lake  Utuh,  about  40  m.  from  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they 
remained  till  1860,  wlien  they  withdrew.  After  the  close  of  the  dvU  war,  the  United 
States  seemed  determined  to  insist  on  its  authority.  A  federal  govemor  was  again 
appointed,  and  polygamy  was  declared  in  1871  to  be  a  criminal  practice  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  Brigham  Young  was  even  arrested.  One  of  the  most  notable 
events  in  the  recent  history  of  tlie  Mormons  look  place  in  the  year  of  Brigham  Young's 
death  (1877).  John  D.  Lee,  a  Mormon  bishop,  was  brought  to  trial  and  executed  for  bis 
■hare  in  a  crime  till  then  immTestigated.  In  1857  a  party  of  Mormons  and  Indians, 
under  Lee's  command,  assaulted  a  train  of  150  non-Mormon  emigrants  at  Mountain 
Meadows,  near  Utah,  and  massacred  every  soul  of  them.  The  complicity  of  the  leaden 
of  the  church  was  not  proved,  but  Lee  had  been  clearly  the  immediate  instigator  of  the 
deed.  By  the  death  of  Brigham  Yonng,  which  occarred  Aug.  S9, 1877,  the  office  which 
he  filled  fell  to  John  Taylor,  an  Englishman,  thongh  Young's  actual  position  of  leader  of 
the  Mormons  descended  to  George  Q.  Cannon,  entitled  "  first  counselor  "  to  the  president, 
a^so  an  Englishman,  a  delegate  in  congress,  the  Mormon  attorney  at  Washington,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  n-.en  of  the  sect.  John  Taylor  died  in  exile  in  1887,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Wilford  Woodruff. 

Three  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Brigham  Young  his  nineteenth  and  last  wife,  Ann 
Eliza  Webb,  broke  away  from  Mormonism,  and  traveled  through  the  United  States 
delivering  lectures  against  the  institution,  and  particularly  its  polygamous  feature.  These 
lectures  produced  no  small  impression.  Congress  continued  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
condition  of  Utah  and  the  institution  of  Mormonism.  In  1878  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  severely  censured  the  practice  of  polygamy  among  the  Mormons, 
and  declared  that  their  wives  could  claim  relief  by  action  for  divorce.  In  1374  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  having  the  matter  in  charge  reported  a  bill 
which  was  «till  more  sweeping  in  its  character,  being  destructive  of  all  local  authority  in 
iJtah,  and,  in  fact,  placing  the  territory  in  the  condition  of  a  province,  in  its  relation  to 
the  U.  8.  government.  By  this  bill  the  control  of  affairs  in  Utah  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  fraeral  officials,  and  its  practical  application  would  have  been  to  root  out  the 
foundation  of  the  system  on  which  Mormonism  depended  for  its  existence.  During  the 
same  year  the  case  of  a  contest  of  the  election  of  George  Q.  Cannon,  as  delegate  from 
Utah,  came  up  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  was  decided  in  his  favor.  But  this 
decision  was  accompanied  by  the  passage,  by  a  vote  of  127  to  51,  of  a  resolution  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  investigation  into  the  polygamous  relation  sustained  by  delegate 
Cannon,  who,  it  was  alleged,  was  tmited  by  the  marriage  tie  of  the  Mormon  church  to 
four  wives.  Still  later,  in  1874,  what  was  known  as  the  "  Utah  judiciary  bill," passed  the 
house  by  a  vote  of  159  to  35,  in  the  face  of  a  resolute  and  eloquent  defense  oi  Mormon 
institutions  by  delegate  Cannon.  This  bill  was  supposed  to  comprise  "  a  definite  and 
serious  attack  at  the  very  fouudat  jn  of  Mormonism." 

In  1879  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States  addressed  a  circular  to  the  U.  S. 
ministers  abroad  directing  them  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  governments  to  which  they 
were  severally  accredited,  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  polygamy.  This 
circular  also  instructed  the  ministers  to  inform  these  governments  as  to  whatever  facts 
might  be  In  their  possession,  or  which  they  could  obtain  from  consular  agents  or  other- 
wise, as  to  the  emigration  of  Mormons  from  the  different  countries  ;  and  to  reqnrst 
the  several  governments  to  enforce  existing  laws  against  proselytism  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  emigration  by  the  Mormon  agents  and  mi^ionaries.  Certain  of  these  govern- 
ments replira  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United  States  as  to  these  requests,  tliat  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  and  inconvenient  to  inquire  concerning  the  religion  or  place  of 
destination  of  persons  leaving  their  shores.  The  circular  from  the  secretaryof  state  also 
expressed  the  determination  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  law 
l^inst  polygamy  contained  in  section  5352  of  the  Bevuted  Statute*  (the  constitution- 
ality of  which  had  been  recently  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court),  and  to 
eradicate  the  institution  of  Mormonism. 

In  1832  an  act  was  passed  by  congress,  known  as  the  Iiidmunds  bill,  which.  In  the 
main  was  directed  to  the  exclusion  of  polygamists  from  office  and  from  the  polls  ;  and 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  carry  out  its  urovisions.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
bill  was  to  disfranchise  12,000  polygamous  Mormons  in  Utah.  But  because  polygamy 
was  not  at  once  extinguished,  and  because  the  elections  that  followed  were  carried  by 
Mormons,  monogamists  in  practice,  but  polygamists  in  belief,  so  that  the  new  legisla- 
lature  was  as  much  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  as  the  old,  hasty  criticism  asserted  that  the 
bill  would  proved  as  futile  as  previous  legislation  against  polygamy.  But  by  tboee  well 
informed  in  Utah  alTaJrs,  it  was  not  expected  that  the  disfranchisement  would  have  im- 
mediate effect.    In  a  report  made  by  ttie  Utah  commissioners  to  congroM,  1888,  they 
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expressecl  great  confidence  in  the  final  eSoct  of  the  bill  upon  polygamy,  saying  among 
other  things :  "  The  very  existence  of  the  law  disfnmchising  the  polygamists  must  tend 
to  destroy  their  influence,  whenever  it  is  understood  that  this  is  to  be  a  permanent  dis- 
crimination. Those  Mormons  who  have  the  ballot  will  after  a  time  be  conscious  of  a 
power  which  they  will  be  unwilling  to  use  forever  at  the  bidding  of  those  who  have 
It  not.  The  fact  also  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  People's  party  (as  the  Mormons  style  themselves)  to  have  a  large  body  of 
their  members  who  are  not  polygamists,  must  tend  in  time  to  weaken  the  practice  of 
polygamy,  for  every  unmarried  Mormon  who  takes  but  one  wife  additional  loses  threa 
votes  for  his  party— his  own  and  those  of  his  two  wives  (woman  suffrage  being  estab- 
lished by  law  in  Utah).  Another  consideration — his  influence  upon  young  men  and  tha 
rising  generation — is  entitled  to  great  weight.  Seeing  all  the  offices  of  honor,  trust,  and 
profit,  such  as  delegate  to  congress,  probate  judges,  sheriffs,  etc.,  held  b^  monogamista^ 
while  polygautists  are  wholly  excluded ,  the  aspiring  young  men  of  the  territory  would  pre- . 
sent  an  anomaly  in  human  nature  if  they  should  fail  to  be  strongly  influenced  against 
going  into  a  relation  which  thus  subjects  them  to  political  ostracism  and  fixes  on  them 
the  stigma  of  moral  turpitude."  This  report  placed  in  a  strong  light  the  final  effect  of 
disfranchisement ;  but  there  were  clauses  in  the  law  whose  effects  upon  polygamy  were 
prompt  and  immediate  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  clause  which  cxcludea  from  juries  all 
persons  who  liad  practised  polygamy,  or  all  who  believed  that  it  was  right  for  a  man  to 
have  more  than  one  wife  ;  and  the  clause  which  provided  that  if  any  one  man  in  the 
territory  lived  with  more  than  one  woman  in  the  marital  relation  he  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Formerly  there  was  enough  law  in  Utah  for  the  suppression 
of  polygamy,  but  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  it,  because  polygamists  or  their  sympa- 
thizers sat  upon  juries ;  and  testimony  needed  to  establish  polygamous  marriage  was 
suppressed.  But  under  the  present  law  some  of  the  leading  Mormons  have  been  con- 
victed, among  them  Oeorge  Q.  Cannon,  the  Mormon  dele^te  to  congress.  The  Antl- 
Hormon  bill  of  1887  annulled  all  territorial  acts  establishing  the  religious  corporation 
known  as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  the  corporation 
known  as  the  Perpetual  Fund  Emigration  Company,  and  obliged  all  voters,  officers,  and 
jurors  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  U.  8. 

la  July  of  that  vear  a  oonstitutional  convention  was  held  at  Salt  LaKe  City,  and  a 
constitution  was  adopted  by  its  members,  all  Mormons,  prohibiting  polygamy  and  vay 
lawful  cohabitation,  but  Congress  refused  to  admit  the  Territory.  On  May  19,  1880; 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided,  on  appeal,  a  case  brought  to  test  the  constt-I 
t'utionalit^  of  the  Edmunds  Act,  its  verdict  (three  judges  dissenting)  being  tliat  this  act 
was  withm  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  that  the  proceedings  already  instituted  had 
been  properly  taken.  In  Sept.,  1890,  President  Woodruff  declared  both  by  a  proclama.^' 
tion  and  in  conference  that  the  church  accepted  the  United  States  law  prohibiting  polyg. 
amy.  In  1889,  Ogden,  and  in  1890,  Salt  Lake  City,  the  el^tions  were  carried  by  "  Oen- 
tOes." 

BUrarehieal  Orgawkation. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  ma'  i  features  of  the 
organization :  First,  there  is  a  president,  and  ne  has  two  counselors,  iecond,  there  are 
twelve  apostles.  The  president  is  one  of  them,  and  each  receives  a  salary  of  (1500  per 
annum  ;  the  president,  moreover,  exercising  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  other  eleven. 
Third,  there  are  seven  presidents  designated  as  the  presidents  of  the  seventies,  each  body 
consisting  of  seventy  elders,  there  being  eighty  of  these  seventies  in  Utah,  each  seventy 
having  seven  presidents,  and  each  seven  one  president  The  seventies  make  annual  re- 
ports, and  all  of  these  officials  mentioned  constitute  tlie  general  authorities  of  the  church. 
Next  comes  the  head  patriarch  of  the  church,  the  dignity  being  hereditary  when  the  caa 
didate  is  worthy,  the  incumbent  residing  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  being  endowed  with  the 
power  to  bless  the  people  by  laying  on  of  hands.  There  is  next  a  presiding  bishop  whq 
attends  to  the  collection  of  tithes — the  collection  from  this  source  being  $1,000,000  annU' 
ally.  "  Zioa  "  is  divided  into  23  stakes,  each  of  which  has  a  president,  and  Is  divided 
again  Into  wards,  and  each  ward  into  districts  :  the  district  has  a  quorum  of  teachers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  visit  each  family  periodically,  and  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  members.  Each  district  has  a  meeting-house,  Sunday-school,  day-school,  young 
men's  mutual  improvement  society,  primary  association  for  small  children,  and  usually 
a  dramatic  society.  At  Cedar  City  there  is  a  co  operative  store,  a  tannery,  and  a  grist- 
mill. The  churcb  organization  ends  with  the  priests  and  deacons.  There  is  a  Sunday- 
school  organization  known  as  the  Deseret  Sunday-school  union.  There  are  temples  at 
^  Oeorge,  Logan,  Manti,  and  Salt  Lake  C^y. 

J)oetTine.—1\\(t  saints  are  almost  incrediblyniateria!istic  in  their  doctrines.  Their 
godhead  is  forme<l  on  Buddhistic  principles.  Wliile  professing  to  believe  in  the  trinity, 
tbey  explain  that  Ood  was  once  a  man,  who  has,  however,  so  advanced  in  intelligence 
ana  power  that  he  may  now  be  called  (comparatively  speaking)  perfect,  infinite  etc., 
but  that  he  has  still  the 'form  and  figure  of  a  man;  he  has  even  "legs,"  as  is  evident  (says 
Mr.  Pratt,  "  the  leading  scholar  of  the  Mormon  church  ")  from  his  appearance  to  Abra. 
bam,  though  he  has  this  advantage  over  his  creatures,  that  "he  can  move  up  or  down 
through  the  air  without  using  them."  Christ  is  the  offspring  of  the  "  material "  union, 
on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary— the  latter  being  duly  married 
•iter  bebvthal  by  the  angel  QabrieL    Yet  he  is  believed  to  have  had  a  previous  existence. 
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to  have  even  made  the  universe  out  of  "  unformed  chaotic  matter  as  old  as  God,"  and  his 
worship  is  enjoined  as  Lord  of  alL  The  Paraclete  is  vaguely  described,  but  is  also 
material.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  is  an  older  tnnity,  that  of  "  Elohim, 
Jehovah,  and  Michael,  which  is  Adam."  Adam,  asain,  is  declared  to  be  the  "god"  of 
Jesus  Christ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  god  of  Joseph  Smith;  and  Joseph  Smith  is  now  the  god 
of  this  generation:  but  the  whole  affair  is  a  mass  of  unintelligible  rubbish.  The  human 
intellect  probably  never  sank  into  more  abysmal  nonsense;  all  that  can  be  definitely  set 
before  the  mind  is  that  Mormons  believe  that  by  faith,  obedience,  holiness,  any  man 
may  rise  into  a  deity,  and  acquire  the  power  of  making,  peopling,  and  ruling  a  "  world  " 
foreverl  The  ««amd  article  of  the  Mormon  creed  affirms  that  "men  will  be  punished 
for  their  own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  transgressions;"  the  third  article  states  that 
"  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel."  The  fourth  article  affirms  these  ' '  ordinances"  to  be :  1.  Faith 
In  the  Lord  Jesus;  3.  Bepentance;  8.  Baptism;  4  Imposition  of  hands  by  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  6.  The  Lord's  Supper,  administered  kneeling.  The  saints,  who  are  much 
averse  to  strong  drinks,  use  water  instead  of  wine  in  the  sacrament,  which  is  taken  evenr 
week.  The  J&%  article  declares  that  "  men  must  be  called  to  the  work  of  God  by  in^i- 
lation;"  the  mcth,  that  the  same  organization  must  now  exist  that  existed  in  the  primitive 
church;  the  tetenth,  that  miraculous  gifts — "discerning  of  spirits,  prophecy,  revelations, 
visions,  healing,  tongues,"  etc. — have  not  ceased.  The  "  discerning  of  spirits  "  led  Smith, 
or  rather  his  friends  Rigdon,  Pratt,  etc.,  who  are  understood  to  be  the  real  authors  of  the 
metaphysics,  into  a  variety  of  curious  speculations.  They  believe  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  not  created,  but  "coexisted  equal  with  God."  The  eighth  article  is  decidedly  lib- 
eral ;  it  expresses  a  belief  that  the  word  of  God  is  recorded  not  only  in  the  Bible  and  the 
book  of  Mormon,  but  in  "all  other  good  books."  As  for  the  contradictions  that  exist  in 
the  first,  they  are  admitted,  but  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  "  corruptions,"  and  that  they 
can  be  removed  by  any  prophet's  inspired  explanations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ment that  the  saints  pretend  to  have  a  new  and  inspired  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
denied  by  Brigham  Young  in  a  conversation  with  Dixon  {New  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  216- 
217).  The  ninth  article  expresses  a  belief  in  all  that  God  has  revealed,  is  revealing,  or 
will  yet  reveal.  The  tenth  affirms  Uie  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  tribes  (the  "American  Indians,"  who  are,  in  consequence,  treated  with  considerable 
humanity  by  the  saints;  the  negro,  on  the  other  hand,  being  excluded  from  the  Mormon 
church,  as  a  descendant  of  Cain),  the  establishment  of  the  new  Zion  on  the  western  con- 
tinent—the millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  eartli,  and  the  transformation  of  earth  into  a 
paradise.  The  eleventh  article  maintains  "  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body."  The 
tieel/lh  article  asserts  the  absolute  liberty  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion;  the 
thirteenth  declares  it  the  duty  of  the  saints  and  all  others  to  be  "  subject  to  the  powers 
that  be,"  whether  monarchical  or  re{)ublican.  The  fourteenth  and  last  is  worthy  of  being 
universally  accepted:  "We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  temperate,  benevolent, 
virtuous,  and  upright;  and  in  doing  good  to  oil  men;"  also  that  "  an  idle  or  lazy  per- 
son cannot  be  a  Christian,  neither  have  salvation." 

An  "apostate,"  excommunicated  in  1869,  testified  in  court  that  the  Endowment 
House  ritual  was  not  written,  but  that  at  the  ceremony  neophytes  took  the  following  oath  : 

"  You,  each  and  all  of  you,  agree  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  Joseph  and 
Hiram,  who  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and  that  you  wi:l  teach  this 
to  your  children  and  children's  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  This  yoq 
do  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  ministering  angels." 

Of  the  207,000  people  in  Utah,  about  166,000  are  Mormons.  But  this  sect  or  naUon 
does  not  alone  hold  sway  in  Utah.  It  has  also  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho  and  Ari- 
zona, and  is  rapidly  populating  Washington,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  The 
vote  of  Idaho,  for  congressman,  at  the  election  of  1880,  is  alleged  to  have  been  carried  by 
an  order  from  George  Q.  Cannon,  directing  that  all  the  Mormons  in  that  territory  should 
vote  for  a  certain  man  whom  he  named :  all  the  Mormons  in  Idaho  voted  accordingly, 
as  a  unit.  The  Mormons  are  agriculturists,  and  wherever  they  go  occupy  the  arable 
lands  for  their  farms,  and  the  hill-sides  for  pasturage  for  their  stock.  The  mines  are  given 
up  to  the  Gentiles,  who  become  the  patrons  of  the  Mormons  for  their  supplies.  Already 
the  Mormons  have  endeavored  to  place  such  a  tax  on  the  proceeds  of  mining  in  Utah  aa 
should  render  the  business  unprofitable,  and  thus  remove  the  only  temptation  for  Gen- 
tile settlement  The  nature  of  the  people  by  whom  the  Mormon  territory  is  being  con- 
stantly populated  by  immigration  is  of  a  kind  to  fall  readily  under  the  influence  of 
astute  leaders:  an  influence  which  is  assisted  by  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  immi- 
crants  These  immigrants,  assisted  in  leaving  a  land  where  they  have  t)een  forced  to 
uve  in  abject  destitution,  or  by  the  most  arduous  labor  for  the  mere  necessaries  of  life, 
find  themselves  transported  to  a  country  rich  in  vegetables,  meat,  fruit,  and  flsh;  where, 
among  a  people  industrious,  comfortable,  and  apparently  happy,  they  are  easily  imbued 
with  the  principles  under  which  these  conditions  have  seemingly  been  wrought  out. 
The  result  is  subordination  to  the  commands  of  their  leaders;  and  a  confiding  belief  in 
the  merits  of  the  church  and  the  sect,  which  is  sufficient  to  render  them  instnunents  ia 
the  tuuids  of  the  president  and  his  subordinates. 

As  to  the  possible  future  of  the  institution  of  Hormonlsm  It  is  proper  to  quote  the 
following  statement  of  a  bishop,  setting  forth  the  hopes  and  designs  of  the  Mormons  them- 
aelves:  "Like  a  grain  of  mustard  was  the  truth  planted  in  Zion,  and  it  is  destined  to 
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■pietid  fhiough  all  the  world.  Our  church  has  teen  organized  only  fifty  years,  and  yet 
Mbold  its  wealth  and  power.  We  look  forward  withperfect  confidence  to  the  day  when 
we  will  hold  the  reins  of  the  U.  8.  goTemment.  Tliat  is  our  present  temporal  aim', 
after  that  we  expect  to  control  the  continent."  When  the  newspaper  correspondent,  to 
whom  this  was  said,  remarked  that  such  a  schei^e  seemed  somewhat  Tisionaty,  conkd- 
ering  the  fact  that  Utah  cannot  secure  recognition  as  a  state,  the  bishop's  reply  was; 
"  Do  not  be  deceived  :  we  are  looking  after  that.  We  do  not  care  for  these  temtorial 
officials  sent  out  to  govern  us.  They  are  nobodies  here.  We  do  not  recognize  them. 
Neither  do  we  fear  any  practical  interference  by  conKress.  We  intend  to  have  Uta!i 
recognized  as  a  state.  To-day  we  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Idaho,  we  rule  Utah 
absolutely,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Arizona  and 
Wyoming.  Our  vote  Is  solid,  and  will  always  remain  so.  Itwill  be  thrown  where  the  most 
good  will  be  accomplished  for  the  church.  Then,  in  some  great  political  crisis,  the 
two  present  political  parties  will  bid  for  our  support  Utah  will  then  be  admitted  as  a 
polygamous  state,  and  the  other  territories  we  have  peacefully  subjurated  will  be  admitted 
also.  We  will  then  hold  the  bolance  of  power,  and  will  dictate  to  9»e  country.  In  time 
our  principles,  which  are  of  sacred  origin,  will  spread  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  possess  the  ability  to  turn  the  political  scale  in  any  particular  community  we  desire. 
Our  people  are  obedient.  When  they  sre  called  by  the  church  they  promptly  obey. 
They  sell  their  houses,  lands,  and  stock,  and  remove  to  any  part  of  the  country  the  church 
may  direct  them  to.  You  can  imagine  the  results  which  wisdom  may  bring  about,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  cl.nrch  organlzauon  such  as  ours.  It  is  the  completest  one  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  We  have  another  advantage.  We  are  now  and  shall  always  be  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage.  The  women  of  Utah  vote,  and  they  never  desert  the  colors  of  the 
church  in  a  political  contest.     They  vote  for  the  tried  fnends  of  the  church." 

There  is  a  large  body  of  Mormons  under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  Smith,  eldest  son 
of  the  "prophet,"  who  repudiate  polygamy,  and  denounce  Bri^ham  Young  as  a  pro- 
mulgator of  false  doctrines.  This  sect  styles  itself  the  "  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Ohnst  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,"  and  holds  that  the  legitimate  successor  to  Joseph 
Smith  was  his  eldest  son  ;  that  the  allegation  that  Smith  introduced  polygamy  on  the 
strength  of  Divine  revelation  was  an  invention  of  Brigham  Young ;  that  the  Utah 
church  had  departed  from  the  faith  ;  and  that  the  Reorganized  church  is  the  true  suc- 
cessor to  the  onzinai  church,  and  as  such  is  legally  entitled  to  all  that  church's  property 
and  rights.  This  legal  right  was  recognized  by  the  U.  8.  court  of  Ohio,  1883,  which 
awardra  to  them  a  temple  in  Kirtland,  consecrated  in  18S6,  and  over  the  right  to  the 
poeseasion  of  which  there  had  been  a  long  litigation  between  the  Reformed  and  Utah 
churches.  The  lieadouarters  of  the  Reformed  church  are  at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  and  it  num- 
bers altogether  about  27  000  members.  It  sends  missionaries  to,  and  circulates  tracts  in 
Utah,  where  it  lias  maintained  a  mission  since  1863.  The  Utah  church  numbers  about 
144,000  members  in  the  territory,  and  altogether  in  America  and  Europe  about  900,000. 

There  are  8030  In  New  Zealand,  and  8143  in  Great  Britain.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Edmunds  Act  thousands  of  Mormons  have  emigrated  to  Mexico. 

About  1800  are  yearly  added  to  the  church  in  the  United  States  by  emigration,  chiefly 
from  Scandinavian  countries.  The  total  number  of  foreign  adherents  received  between 
1881  and  1889  was  16,004.    About  26  Mormon  periodicals  are  published. 

See  Book  cf  Mormon  (1880) ;  Book  of  Doctrine  and  CovenanU,  consisting  of  select 
"  revelations  "  given  to  Smith  (1882) ;  2he  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  also  by  Smith  (first  pub- 
lished, Liverpool,  1851) ;  Journal  of  Diieourte*,  by  Brigham  Young  and  others  (1854  et 
leq.) ;  The  Stploration  and  Survey  of  the  Great  Bait  Lake,  byCapt.  Stansbury  (1849) ;  7^ 
Mormona,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  by  Lieut  Gunnison  of  the  U.  8.  topographical  engineers 
(1852) ;  The  Morvums,  by  Ool.  T.  L.  E[ane  (1850) ;  Voyage  au  Pay$  dei  Mormon*,  par  Jules 
Remy  (I860) ;  The  City  of  the  Saint*,  by  R.  F.  Barton  (1861) ;  Dixon's  New  America 
{\9lSi) ;  and  Busch,  Geiehiehte  tier  Mormonen  (Leipsic,  1870) ;  Mrs.  Stenhouse,  An 
Bngliehvioman  in  Utah  (1880) ;  Kennedy,  Early  Day*  of  Mormoniem  (1888) ;  Bancroft, 
mikory  <?/  Utah  (1889). 

XORICTX'ISX,  a  family  of  malaoopterous  fishes,  allied  to  the  etoeidcB,  or  pike 
family;  having  longisb  compressed  bodies,  and  a  slender  tail,  swelling  out  at  the  on^in 
of  the  caudal  fin.  The  skin  of  the  head  is  naked,  enveloping  the  gill-covers  and  gill- 
laya,  leaving  only  a  slit  for  gill-opening.  The  mouth  is  small.  All  the  known  species 
faibabit  the  rivers  of  Africa.  The  Shabped-kobkd  Mormtrus  (Mormynu  occyrhynehut) 
b  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  fishes  of  the  Nile.  It  is  caught  by  lines  twited  with  worms. 
The  monnyridsB  are  nocturnal  fishes.  They  are  sometimes  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  seem  to  have  been  held  sacred  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

XOKVAT,  PniUFFE  db.  Seigneur  du  Plessis-Marly,  1549-1628;  illustrious  as  a 
writer  and  actor  during  the  most  direful  period  of  religious  intolerance  in  France.  He 
was  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic  father  who  destined  him  for  the  church,  and  of  a  Prot- 
estant mother  whose  opinions  he  imbibed;  becoming  according  to  Voltaire  "the  most 
Tirtuooa,  and  greatest  of  men."  Thoroughly  educated  in  school,  and  l^  much  travel  in 
Toath  in  Italy  and  Germany,  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  22  at  Cologne  engaged  in  tiMO- 
loKical  discuMions  and  writings  to  inspire  the  low  countries  to  defy  the  Spanish  power. 
Bu  address  to  Coligny,  then  minister  of  France,  designed  to  secure  that  minister's  influ- 
•nee  for  William  of  Omnge,  waa  a  marvel  of  Uteniy  poww    The  miniater  had  already 
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resolved  to  send  Mornay  as  confidential  representative  to  that  prince  when  the  raassacie  at 
St  Bartholomew's  took  place  and  tbe  young  writer  barelv  escaped  from  Paris  with  his  life. 
He  fled  to  England,  and  immediately  sought  the  intiuence  of  Elizabeth  to  avert  the 
further  destruction  of  Protestants  in  France.  He  tooli  part  with  La  Non6  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful movement  of  the  Huguenots  at  St  Germain;  married  an  accomplished  Protes. 
tant  lady  in  1576,  and  immediately  after  joined  the  armv  of  Cond6  in  I  ranee,  from 
which  he  was  called  to  become  a  member  of  the  council  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  By  him 
he  was  sent  to  England  on  a  mission ;  was  intercepted  by  the  Spaniards  who,  ignorant  of 
his  mission,  permitted  him  to  escape;  and  finnlly  succeeded  m  procuring  from  Eliza- 
beth 80,000  6cu8  for  Condfe's  army.  He  remained  some  years  in  England  occupied  in 
strengthening  the  Protestant  cause  at  the  English  court,  by  his  writings,  and  by  material 
aid.  In  1584^^  he  was  member  of  tbe  two  royal  political  councils  of  Montauban  and 
La  Rochelle,  and  remained  chief  counselor  of  Henry  IIL  until  his  assassination.  He 
then  served  Henry  IV.,  and  was  by  him  made  councilor  of  state  and  engaged  in  delicate 
negotiations.  When  the  king  abjured  Protestantism  Mornay  broke  with  him,  and  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  tbe  institution  of  the  eucharist,  in  which  he  shows  the  mass  to  be 
condemned  by  the  New  Testament  and  the  fathers  of  the  church.  It  brought  upon  his 
head  a  storm  of  invective  from  all  sides,  but  the  answers  published  only  served  to  cause 
the  more  imiverMl  reading  of  the  heretical  tract.  Challenged  by  Du  Perron  bishop  of 
Evreux,  to  msiintain  the  truth  of  some  of  its  statements  in  open  discussion,  he  accepted, 
and  was  caught  in  a  trap  carefully  prepared  to  show  some  ot  his  statements  false.  This 
WHS  May  4, 1600.  Henry  IV.  was  glad  to  be  sustained  in  his  treachery  to  old  Protestant 
friends  by  the  apparent  defeat  of  their  ablest  champion,  and  Mornay  was  retired  from 
public  life  until  1617,  when  ho  appeared  in  an  assembly  of  notables  at  Boucn,  and 
again  in  1620  in  efforts  to  bring  conciliation  between  insurgent  Huguenots  and  the 
government  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  soon  after  retired  to  his  chate&u  to  die.  By  the 
Catholics  he  was  called  the  pope  of  the  Huguenots.  In  controversial  writings  he  was 
proUflc,  scholarly,  and  brilliant. 

XOBinaro  OLOBT.    See  CoKTOLvni,U8. 

XOKHY,  Chablbs  AnomTB  LoinB  Joseph,  Due  de,  a  noted  French  statesman,  of  the 
second  empire,  regarding  whose  parentage  the  biographical  dictionaries  published  under 
imperial  censorship  are  strangely  silent  It  is,  however,  universally  believed  that  be 
was  tbe  son  of  Queen  Hortense  and  of  the  Comte  de  Flahault,  and  consequently  half- 
brother  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  Oct  80,  1811.  The  Comte  de 
Morny,  a  French  nobleman  resident  in  Mauritius,  received  800,000  francs  to  adopt  him 
as  his  son  ;  but  he  was  educated  by  his  "  giandmotlier,"  Madame  de  Flahault ;  and 
Queen  Hortense  left  him  at  her  death,  in  18S7,  an  annuity  of  40,000  francs.  Morny 
entered  the  army  in  1882  as  a  snb-Uent  and  is  said  to  have  shown  at  this  eariy 
period  a  predilection  for  metaphysics  and  theology,  which  is  indeed  sufficiently  surpris- 
ing, if  true,  considering  his  subsequent  thirst  for  material  gratifications.  He  served 
with  some  distinction  In  Algeria;  but  he  soon  abandoned  a  military  life,  and  in  1888 
made  his  d§but  in  the  world  of  industry  as  a  manufacturer  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  Ever  after  that  time,  he  was  mixed  up  in  all  sorts  of 
commercial  and  financial  spallations — rallwav  companies,  canal  companies,  French  and 
foreign  mining  companies,  credit  societies,  industrial  enterprises,  etc.  Chosen  a  deputy 
in  1842,  he  quickly  attained  a  prominent  position  on  account  of  his  aptitude  for  dealing 
with  flnancoal  qneetions;  but  events  showed  that  he  was  not  free  from  the  reckless 
spirit  of  an  adventurer,  and  his  daring  at  times  excited  a  suspicion  of  enormous  swind- 
ling somewhere.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  became  attached  to  the  cause  of  his 
half-brother,  and  was  the  leadei  of  the  subtle  and  treasonable  policv  of  the  Elysfe.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  eoup  cCitnt.  His  rdle  was  to  exbilut  tang-frotd,  and  to 
throw  the  republican  leaders  off  their  guard.  Nor  did  he  fail  of  success.  He  passed 
the  evening  of  Dea  1  .it  the  Opera  Gomique,  and  yet,  by  six  o'clock  next  morning  the 
deed  was  done,  and  Momv  was  minister  of  the  Interior.  In  1854  he  became  president 
of  the  Corpi  LigMatif,  and  was  ambassador  to  Russia  during  1856-57,  where  be  married 
the  rich  and  handsome  Princess  TrubetskoL  The  result  of  his  Russian  mission  was  the 
establishment  of  intimate  political  relations  between  the  two  governments,  and  a 
commercial  treaty  advantageous  to  both  countries.    He  died  March,  1865. 

KOBOCCO,  or  Marocco,  called  by  the  natives  Maghrib-el-Akta,  "the  extreme  west,' 
or  briefly  Uaghrib,  an  empire  or  sultanate  in  the  n.w.  of  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
Algeria,  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  s.  by 
the  desert  of  Sahara.  It  lies  between  27°  and  36°  n.  lat  and  1°  and  18°  e.  long.  Its  area 
is  about  210,000  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  2,600,000  to 
12,000,000.  An  estimate  In  1889  placed  it  at  0,400,00a  The  country  is  generahy 
mountainous,  the  Atlas  (q.  v.)  range  traversing  it  in  several  parallel  chains  from 
8.W.  to  n.e.,  and  sending  out  numerous  spurs  to  both  the  coast-cocntry  and  the  desert 
There  are,  however,  many  level  tracts  throughout  Morocco,  especially  at  its  western 
and  eastern  extremities,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  The  central  range  of  the 
Atlas  forms  the  water-shed  separating  the  streams  «rhlch  flow  into  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  from  those  which  run  southward  to  the  desert  The  former  rivers  have 
the  shorter  course  and  le<!3  volume,  but  they  are  perennial;  while  the  latter  become 
dry  in  rammer,  and  even  when  running  are  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahan.  Tbe 
chief  rivers  are  the  Muluya,  with  its  tributary  the  Sharef,  which  drains  the  n.e.  of  the 
coimtry,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  after  a  coarse  of  400  m. ;  the  Kos,  Oom-a-b^, 
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Bn-Kegreb,  Tenslft,  Snse,  and  Assaker,  the  last  forming  for  p-trt  of  its  coarse  the 
Boathern  boundary  of  Morocco,  drain  tlie  central  and  western  districts,  and  fall  into 
the  Atlantic;  the  Draba,  Filell,  Ziz,  and  Gir  irrigate  the  dry  plains  of  Tafilelet,  and  the 
first-mentioned  then  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  subsequent  cou<«es  of 
the  other  three  rivers  are  not  yet  well  ascertained. 

The  climate  between  the  central  range  of  Atlas  and  the  sea  is  temperate,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  falling  lower  than  40°  F.,  or  rising  above  90''  F.,  owing  partly  to  the 
regulating  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  mountains  from 
the  scorching  winds  of  the  desert;  but  in  the  s.e.  districts,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
said  to  prevail,  and  rain  is  there  unknown. 

Among  the  chief  grain  crops  of  the  country  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  dnrra,  etc. ;  and 
among  fruits,  figs,  dates,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  common.  Beans,  peas, 
almonds,  conander  seeds,  canary  seeds,  etc.,  are  also  produced  In  considerable  quantities. 
Morocco  is  supposed  to  be  rich  In  mineral  treasures,  but  mining  has  not  been  developed, 
owing  to  the  government  prohibition.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Atlas,  however,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  iron  are  mined.  Opper  occurs  in  several  places  as  well  as  gold, 
sntimony,  silver,  lead,  rock  salt,  coal,  gypsum,  pottery  clay  and  marble.  M.  was  formerly 
infested  with  wild  animals,  but  the  latter  and  more  savage  species  are  now  no  longer 
common.  There  are  still,  however,  numerous  wild  hogs.  In  the  s.  part  antelopes  and 
ostriches  abound.  The  breeding  of  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  camels,  mules  and  asses  forms 
an  important  item  of  industry.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fish  in  the  streams  as  well  as 
in  the  sea.  The  locusts  are  numerous  and  the  crops  are  often  Injured  by  their  depreda- 
tions. 

The  Inhabitants,  like  those  of  Barbary  in  general,  consist  of  Moors,  Berbers,  Arabs, 
negroes,  and  Jews,  and  various  intermixtures  between  these  races.  The  estimate  above 
mentioned  divides  the  population  according  to  race  as  follows:  Shellah  Berbers,  2,200,000; 
Berbers  and  Tuaregs,  3,000,000;  Arabs,  3,700,000;  and  Jews,  150,000.  Of  the  Arabs  it 
was  estimated  that  about  700,000  were  pure  nomads.  The  n^roes  are  for  the  most  part 
slaves.  The  Jews  are  the  descendants  of  immigrants  from  France,  England,  and  Hol- 
land between  the  13th  and  15th  centuries.  Very  few  Europeans  reside  m  Morocco,  and 
they  are  confined  to  the  coast.  An  estimate  places  the  number  of  Christians  at  5,000,  of 
whom  about  4,000  were  centered  at  Tangier.  With  tlie  exception  of  the  Christians  and 
Jews,  the  Inhabitants  are  all  Moiiammeoan.  The  state  of  civilization  is  low  and  a  large 
part  of  the  nomadic  population  is  in  a  condition  of  virtual  savagery. 

Besides  the  divisions  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  which  were  formerly  kingdoms,  the  country 
contains  the  three  territories  of  Tafllelet,  Suse,  and  Draa.  For  purposes  of  administra- 
tion, the  empire  is  subdivided  into  44  governments  or  districts,  35  In  the  n.  and  9  in  the 
region  s.  of  Atlas;  but  some  of  the  tribes  are  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs  and  are  merely 
in  name  under  the  authority  of  tlie  sultan.  The  government  is  purely  despotic,  the 
sultan  having  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  his  subjects.  There  is  no  written  code  of 
laws,  the  sole  repository  of  legal  rules  being  the  Koran.  The  highest  judicial  officer  is 
the  Cadi-el-Djemma,  appointed  by  the  sultan.  This  officer  in  turn  appoints  the  cadis  of 
the  provinces.  Judicial  procedure  is  often  disgraced  by  extortion  or  perverted  by  caprice. 
The  testimony  of  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  against  a  Mohammedan  is  never  admitted.  The 
sovereign  of  M.  called  by  the  Europeans  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  is  known  among  his 
subjects  as  sultan,  and  assumes  the  title  of  emir-ul^mumenin,  or  "  prince  of  the  believers." 
The  title  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  but  does  not  necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest 
son.  Education  is  backward,  and  conversion  to  Christianity  proceeds  very  slowly.  Some 
attempts  at  missionary  work  have  been  made,  and  in  1890  an  American  missionary  was 
permitted  to  establish  a  mission  at  Mequiuez.  Up  to  that  time  the  Interior  of  Morocco 
was  an  unknown  land  to  the  American  missionaries. 

The  industries  of  M.  have  remained  stationary  for  several  centuries,  although  their 
products  show  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  and  skill.  The  principal  industries  are  the 
production  of  leather  goods,  and  silk,  the  weaving  of  wool,  and  the  making  of  carpets, 
embroidery,  earthenware,  and  arms,  all  of  which  articles  are  prized  in  Europe.  In  the 
production  of  leather  articles  the  Moors  have  attained  remarkable  skill,  having  long 
known  the  art  of  rendering  any  kind  of  leather  extremely  soft  and  white,  and  of  impart- 
ing to  it  brilliant  colors.  There  is  an  important  caravan  trade  between  Morocco  and  the 
St^an  and  also  with  Mecca  and  the  Levant.  With  Europe  commerce  is  confined  to  the 
eight  ports  on  the  coast,  namely,  Mogador,  Tangier,  Casablanca,  Masagan,  Rabat,  Saffl, 
Araish  and  Tetuan.  The  principal  exports  are  wool,  cattle,  hides,  grain,  beans,  leather, 
almonds,  wax,  feathers,  olive-oil,  lentils,  etc.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  sugar,  tea,  iron  and  Iron  ware,  porcelain  and  glass  ware,  wine,  spirits,  petroleum, 
tobacco,  etc.  The  trade  Is  principally  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  and  Germany. 
According  to  the  figures  of  1895,  Great  Britain  had  fully  one-half  the  trade.  The  staple 
articles  of  Import  are  cotton  goods,  most  of  which  come  from  Great  Britain.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  the  trade  with  Germany.  Statistics  of  1895 
showed  a  balance  of  trade  against  M.,  the  Imports  being  over  $8,000,000  and  the  exports 
over  $6,000,000.  In  that  year  the  United  States  did  not  figure  in  the  commercial  returns; 
but  efforts  have  since  been  made  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  latter  country  with  M.  and 
to  secure  more  direct  steamship  commtmieation  between  the  two  countries. 

The  army  consists  of  a  disciplined  force  know  as  Askar,  nimibering  about  10,000 
infantry  and  4,000  cavalry;  and  a  body  of  about  20,000  militia,  cavalry  and  infantry. 
By  the  aid  of  Spanish,  Itidlan,  and  British  officers,  the  discipline  of  the  army  has  been 
improved  and  several  important  military  works  have  been  carried  out.  Besides  the 
forces  above  mentioned,  there  ia  an  irregular  body  of  cavalry  and  infantij  amounting 
to  about  40,000. 
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The  history  of  Morocco  Is,  genentlly  speaking,  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  barbary 
(q.  V.)  down  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Ahoat  that  time,  it  was  formed  into  a 
monarchy,  and,  notwithstuiding  internal  diTisions,  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity,  and 
Ihe  oonflnes  of  the  empire  were  extended  as  far  south  as  Timbuctoo.     This  empire  fell  to 

Sieces,  and  was  succeeded  in  1540  bv  tbiat  of  the  sherifa  of  Tafilelet,  who  conquered  both 
[orocco  proper  and  Fez,  and  united  the  whole  country  under  one  government.  This  ia 
the  present  ruling  dynasty.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  c  the  empire  of  Morocco 
embraced  part  of  the  present  province  of  Algeria,  and  extended  south  as  far  as  Guinea, 
where  it  came  into  collision  with  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  19th  c.  the  rebellions  of  the  wild  mountain  tribes,  Uie  disturbances  in  Algeria, 
and  difficulties  with  foreign  states,  caused  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Riff  pirates,  have 
greatly  retarded  the  well-conceived  measures  of  the  various  rulers  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  and  increase  in  civilization  of  Morocco.  In  1814  the  slavery  of  Chris- 
tians was  abolished;  and  in  1817  piracy  was  prohibited  throughout  Morocco.  In  1644 
Morocco  took  part  in  the  war  of  Abd-el-Kailer  against  the  French,  in  the  course  oi 
which  Tangier  was  bombarded  and  Mogadore  occupied;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  the 
tame  year.  In  1851  and  1856  complications  took  place  witli  France  concerning  some 
French  vessels  which  had  been  plundered  by  the  RiiC  pirates,  but  in  each  case  compensa- 
tion was  given  by  the  sultan.  In  1859  the  Spanish  government,  smarting  under  a  series 
of  similar  outrages,  demanded  compensation,  and  also  an  apology  for  an  insult  to  the 
Spanish  flag  at  Ceuta;  and  on  the  sultan's  disclaiming  all  responsibility  for  these  act^ 
war  was  declared  bv  Spain,  Oct.  22,  1859,  and  a  large  force  under  Marshal  O'Donnell 
invaded  Morocco.  Two  battles  were  fought,  several  ports  were  bombarded,  and  Tetuan 
taken,  and  on  Mar.  25,  1860,  the  sultan  yielded.  A  treatr  was  accordingly  signed, 
April  27,  1860,  by  which  the  sultan  ceded  some  portions  of  his  territory,  paid  20,000,000 
piastres  towards  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  granted  several  commercial  privUeges  to 
Spanisli  merchants.  Since  that  time,  the  history  of  Morocco  has  been  extemaUy  on- 
eventful ;  but  the  steady  weakening  of  the  Sultan  s  power  has  made  future  complications 
with  foreign  states  not  unlikely,  bpain,  France,  Italy,  and  England  would  all  be  glad 
to  acquire  a  foothold  in  the  country,  and  each  views  the  other  with  jealous  eyes.  Local 
revolts  la  1892  nearly  led  to  the  intervention  of  these  powers  in  the  affairs  of  Morocco, 
but  mutual  distrust  still  keeps  them  in  check.  Muley-Hassan  died  in  1894  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Mnley-Abd-el-Aziz  (b.  1881). 

XOSOCCO  (Arab.  Marakeuh),  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  in  the  8.w.  of  the  country,  four  miles  s.  of  the  river  Tensift,  and  at  the  n.  end 
of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  lime-and-earth  wall 
thirty  feet  high.  The  town  is  ill  built,  the  streets  narrow,  irregular,  and  unpaved;  the 
houses,  generally  built  of  the  same  materials  as  the  wall,  are  one  story  high,  with  flat 
roofs,  and  narrow  openings  Instead  of  windows.  A  large  portion  of  the  space  within  the 
walls  is  occupied  with  gardens,  open  areas,  and  market-places.  In  the  bazar  and 
market-place  a  large  miscellaneous  trade  is  carried  on.  Morocco  possesses  about  twenty 
mosques,  of  which  the  Kutubia  Is  remarkable  for  size  and  elegance.  There  are  several 
tanning  and  leather-dyeing  establishments,  some  of  them  of  great  extent.  Est.  popula- 
tion (1893),  60,000. 

Morocco  was  founded  in  1062,  and  reached  the  summit  of  its  prosi>erity  in  the  1.3th  c, 
when  it  contained  more  than  700,000  inhabitants,  since  which  time  it  has  been  rapidly 
decaying. 

KOBOCCO  LEATHEB.    See  Leather. 

■OSOIf',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  and  thirty-flve  m.  s.e.  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  on  the  Gimdeira.  It  is  built  on  irregular  acclivities,  and  contains  the 
remains  of  a  once  almost  impregnable  castle  erected  by  the  Moors  on  Roman  founda- 
tions. The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  olive  oil.  Pop. 
commune,  16,100. 

KOBFETH,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in 
Kortliumberland,  is  situated  on  the  Wnnsbeck,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Newcastle.  Of 
the  principal  buildings,  the  parish  church  dates  from  the  14th  c. ;  the  free  grammar 
school  of  Edward  VI.,  founded  in  1652,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  iE6M  a  year; 
the  town-hall  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Vanbrueh.  Flannel  is  manufactured;  brewing, 
malthig,  and  tanning  are  carried  on,  and  iron-foundries  and  corn-mills  are  in  operation. 
Pop.  1891,  42,500. 

XOBPHETTS  (literally,  the  ' '  shnper  "  or  "  fashioner  "),  in  the  classic  mythology,  the  son 
of  Somnus,  (Sleep),  because  he  shapes  or  moulds  the  dreams  that  visit  the  sleeper.  He  is 
first  mentioned  by  Ovid,  and  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  wings,  pouring  somnifer 
cms  vapor  out  of  a  horn. 

KOBFHIA,  CttHiiNOt  -f-  HiO,  derives  its  name  from  Morpheus,  in  allusion  to  its 
narcotic  properties.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  alkaloids  existing  in  opium,  of  which 
It  constitutes  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  bv  weight.  It  occurs  m  combination  with 
meconic,  and  sometimes  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  Is  obtained  In  short  rectangular  prisms, 
containing  one  ejquivalent  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  expelled  at  a  gentle  heat, 
when  the  morphia  melts  Into  a  reslnoid  substance.  Morphia  Is  soluble  in  about  1000  parts 
of  cold  and  in  400  of  boiling  water ;  boilhig  alcohol  dissolves  it  freely,  but  it  is  insolub'e 
In  ether  and  chloroform.  Its  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  change  the  yellow  color  of 
turmeric  paper  to  brown.    Morphia  is  not  so  easily  delected  in  cases  of  penning  by  opium 
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as  meconic  acid  (q.  v. ).  The  following  are  the  ordinary  tests  for  it :  Concentrated  nitric  acid, 

when  applied  to  a  crystal  either  of  morphia  or  of  one  of  Us  salts,  produces  a  blood-red  color. 

A  solution  of  morphia  In  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  colored  red  by  a  drop  of  nitric  acid. 

When  it  is  mixed  with  iodic  acid,  iodine  is  liberated;  which  may  be  recognized  by  its 
brown  color  and  by  the  well-known  starch-test 

Morphia  is  the  only  opium-alkaloid  which  is  soluble  in  Urns-water,  and  this  piopertr 
•ffoids  one  of  the  best  means  of  extracting  it.  A  watery  infusion  of  opium  is  lioiled 
with  milk  of  lime,  filtered,  mixed  with  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  again  trailed.  By 
this  means  the  lime  is  converted  into  the  hydrochlomte  (or,  more  correctly,  into  chloride 
of  calcinm),  the  ammonia  is  volatilized  liy  the  heat,  wliiie  the  morplua  is  precipitated  in 
a  crude  form,  which  admits  of  easy  purification. 

Morphia  combines  with  acids  to  form  crystallizable  salts,  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol  Of  these,  the  hydnxMorate  (muriate)  and  the  cuxUUe.  especially 
the  former,  are  much  used  in  medicine. 

The  therapeutic  uses  of  morphia  and  its  salts  are  very  similar  to  those  of  opium  (q.v.); 
but  the  preparations  of  morphia  are  preferable  to  opium  and  laudanum  iu  being  less 
liable  to  occasion  nausea  and  headache.  The  ordinary  dose  of  morphia,  or  its  hydro- 
chlorate  or  acetate,  when  given  to  an  adult  to  allav  pain  or  induce  sleep,  ranges  from  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  lialf  a  grain.    Hypodermic  injection  of  M.  is  not  unusuaL 

XOBFEOLOOT.    See  METAUOBFHoais  of  Obgaits. 

XOKFHOLOOT,  Asimal.    Sec  Metamorfhosis  of  Asmt^LR. 

XOBPHT,  Patti.  Charles,  b.  Now  Orleans,  1887 ;  educated  at  St.  Joseph's  College. 
Wliile  still  a  boy  be  developed  remarkable  skill  in  the  game  of  chess,  and  soon  l>ecame 
enthusiastic  concerning  it,  aud  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  this  amusement,  which  was 
to  him  a  serious  study.  He  speedily  became  so  proficient  as  to  defeat  with  ease  the 
players  of  his  native  city,  and  his  remarkable  sklli  began  to  attract  general  attention 
amon^  chess-players  throughout  the  country.  In  1857  the  first  chess  congress  was 
organized  in  New  Yorlc,  and  Morphy,  being  specially  invited  to  attend,  played  daily  at 
the  rooms  of  the  congress,  which  were  crowded  by  persons  interested  in  chess,,  who  were 
astonished  at  his  remarkable  facility  in  this  difficult  game.  He  defeated  with  ease  such 
players  as  Paulsen,  Fiske,  Marasche,  Lichtenhein,  Thompson,  Meade,  and  others,  the 
ieadiD£  chess  amateurs  of  the  country- and  in  1858  made  his  first  public  exhibition  of 
those  astounding  Umrt  deforce,  blindfold  games,  as  to  which  lie  had  but  one  equal  com- 
petitor, Paulsen,  who  was,  however,  a  far  inferior  player  before  the  board.  In  the  same 
year  b«  visited  London,  where  he  playsd  with  L&wenthal,  winning  a  majority  of  games. 
He  attended,  at  Birmingham,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Chess  Association,  where 
be  plajred  eight  games  at  once  without  tlie  board,  defeating  bis  opponents  in  six  of  them. 
In  Paris  he  played  at  the  celebrated  chess  resort,  the  eafi  de  la  regenee,  and  defeated  the 
great  French  players.  Riviere,  Laroche,  Jowmand,  and  Devinick;  beat  Harwitz  five 
games  out  of  seven,  losing  one  and  drawing  one;  and  out  of  eleven  games  played  with 
Anderson,  the  Oerman  champion,  beat  seven  and  drew  two.  He  remamea  abroad 
until  the  spring  of  1859,  exliibiting  liis  remarkable  powers  with  and  without  the  l)oard, 
and  on  bis  return  to  the  United  States,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Orleans,  where 
he  continued  to  reside,  practicing,  however,  hut  little.  He  greatly  injured  his  health 
by  the  strain  upon  his  mental  faculties,  occasioned  chiefly  by  his  blindfold  playing,  and 
was  forced  at  last  to  give  up  chess  altogether,  and  never  quite  recovered  his  mental  con- 
dition.   He  d.  at  New  Orleans,  18S4. 

■OBBSLL,  VfiLLUM,  b.  England  ;  came  to  Massachusetts  bay  with  Captain  Robert 
Gonres,  inl6:^.  He  spent  a  year  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
pubUshed  a  Latin  and  English  poem,  callea  Ifina  Anglia,  suggested  by  bis  observations 
in  America.  It  has  beea  republished  by  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life,  except  tliat  he  was  a  clergyman. 

KOBBIU,  DAyiD  Lawrence,  i,l.d.,  177»-1849,  b.  N.  H.;  at  first  a  physician, 
then  a  Congregational  pastor  at  Ooffstown.  In  1807  he  resumed  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, from  which  he  retired  in  1880.  He  served  for  a  number  of  terms  in  the  New- 
Hampshire  legislature,  of  which  be  was  chosen  speaker  in  1810  and  in  1828  he  was 
president  of  the  state  senate.  In  1817  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  was  elected  governor. 

XOBXIIl,  Justin  Smith,  b.  Vt.,  1810;  a  merchant  and  afterwards  a  fanner.  He 
was  a  member  of  congress  from  Vermont,  from  1855  to  1867.  During  much  of  this 
period  he  was  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  had  an  important  part 
ui  the  economical  and  financial  legislation  that  came  before  congress.  He  Is  the  author 
of  the  famous  Morrill  tariff  of  1861,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  protection.  He  was  elected 
U.  S.  senator  in  1867, 1872, 1878, 1884, 1890,  and  1896.  He  published  The  Self-Comcious- 
nem  of  Noted  Persona  (1886). 

XOBBIIIi,  Lot  Mtbiok,  b.  Me.,  1818;  graduated  at  WaterviUe  college  (now  Colby 
nniveislty) ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1830.  In  1864  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Maine  legislature;  two  years  later,  president  of  the  state  senate,  and  in  1858-60,  gov- 
ernor. From  1861-76  he  was  a  U.  S.  senator,  an  office  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  June  21, 1876.  After  serving  until  the  com- 
pletion of  President  Orant's  administration,  he  received  the  appointment  of  collector  of 
cnstoma  at  Portland,  Me.,  which  poet  he  held  until  his  death,  1888. 
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UOBXU,  a  CO.  fn  e.  central  Kansas ;  684  sq.m.;  pop.  '90.  11,881,  chiefly  of  American 
Hrth.  The  snrface  Js  leyel  and  generally  fertile.  Most  of  it  is  prairie,  and  in  the  w. 
portion  there  is  little  or  no  timber.  It  is  watered  by  the  Osage  river,  and  numerous 
small  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  river.  Limestone  is  found  in  some  parts.  The  principal 
productions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay.     Co.  seat.  Council  Grove. 

■OiBBIB,  a  CO.  in  n.  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  Pequannock  river,  on 
the  e.  and  8.e.  by  the  Passaic  river,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Musconetcong  ;  470  sq.m.; 
pop.  '00,  64,101,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  crossed  by  a 
number  of  ridges,  of  which  one  of  the  highest,  Schooley's  mountain,  is  a  summer  resort 
Co.  seat,  Morristown. 

■OBXIB,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Texas,  s.  of  the  Sulphur  Fork  of  the  Red  river.  Tl»e  surface 
18  diversified,  and  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  hickory,  ash,  and  cypress.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  county  has  lately  been  set  off,  and  has  not  yeti 
become  thickly  settled.    Pop.  'DO,  6680.    Area,  260  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Dangerfleld. 

X0BXI8,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Grundy  co.,  111.,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Illinois  rivei, 
and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  rail- 
road: 62  miles  s.w.  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  high  school,  newspapers,  national  banks,  and 
charcbes.  St.  Angela's  academy,  for  the  higher  instruction  of  women,  is  here,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  established  in  1867.  The  city  is  the  center  of  a  considerable  trade 
in  gnin  and  cattle.  There  are  mines  of  bituminous  coal  and  flouring  mills.  Agri- 
cultural implements,  hardware,  leather,  briclcs,  tile,  and  other  clay  products  are  made. 
Pop.  '90,  3,653. 

X0BSI8,  BsNJAxnr  'WraTAB,  d.d.,  b.  Wellsboro,  Penn.,  1819  ;  graduated  at  the 
General  theoL  seminary,  1846 ;  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Prot.  Epis.  church,  1847 ; 
was  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  church,  Sunbury,  and  St.  David's  church,  Manavunk; 
assL  minister  at  St.  Luke's  church,  Germantown.  He  was  consecrated  miss.  op.  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  territory,  1868.    His  diocese  now  includes  only  Oregon. 

KOBXIS,  Cbablss.  1784-1856;  b.  Conn.;  entered  the  navy  in  1709.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  American  squadron  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  was  made  lieut.  in 
1807.  In  the  war  of  1813  he  was  first  llcut.  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  dangerouslr 
wounded  In  the  engagement  between  that  frigate  and  the  Guerriere,  Aug.  10,  18li 
Two  years  later,  in  command  of  the  Adams,  he  cruised  along  the  coast  in  search  (tf 
British  merchantmen.  He  was  attacked  on  the  Penobscot  river  by  a  superior  British 
force,  and  was  obliged  to  destroy  his  ship.  He  continued  in  the  service  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  holding  various  commands.  He  was  successively  chief  of  the  bureau  of  con- 
struction, inspector  of  ordnance,  and  from  1851  till  his  death  chief  of  the  ordnanos 
bureao.  i 

X0BBI8,  Claba,  b.  Cleveland,  O.,  abont  1846;  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
academy  of  music  in  her  native  city,  1862.  She  resided  in  Cleveland  for  several  years. 
Her  first  important  part  was  "  Theresa,"  in  the  Orphan  qfOevreo,  acted  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
1836.  She  married  Mr.  Harriott,  1876.  She  is  greatly  admired  in  portrayals  of  emotional 
parts. 

M0BBI8,  Edwabd  Jot,  b.  Philadelphia,  1815;  educated  at  Harvard;  elected  to  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1841.  He  was  a  member  of  cungress,  184S-46;  and  agafn, 
1857-61.  He  was  chargi  (Taffairu  at  Naples,  1850-64,  and  minister  to  Turkgr,  1861-70, 
Morris  published  a  Tour  through  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  Petrcea;  The  TurlnA 
Empire  ;  and  some  translations.    He  d.  1881. 

X0BXI8,  Geoboe  Pope,  1802-64;  b.  Penn.;  at  an  early  age  he  became  a  journalist 
In  New  York  city,  where  in  1828  he  established  The  Mirror,  a  literary  weekly  that  he 
continued  to  publish  until  1842,  when  be  united  with  N.  P.  Willis  in  publishuig  T7»t 
New  Mirror  a  year  or  more,  and  then  The  Ekening  Mirror.  These  publications  were  tbs 
representatives  of  the  best  literary,  dramatic,  and  artistic  interests  of  the  day,  having 
among  their  contributors  Bryant,  Ualleck,  Poe,  Paulding,  Leggett,  Hofihnan,  and  most  at 
the  well-known  literary  men  of  New  York.  In  1846  Mr.  Morris  originated  anotlier 
Journal,  The  National  Press,  which  eventusdly  became  Tlie  Bome  JowrruiL  It  is  as  a 
song- writer,  however,  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered;  and  among  the  songs  which  made 
his  name  familiar  may  be  mentioned  particularly:  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,  Mf 
Mothei's  BMe,  We  were  Boys  Together,  and  A  Long  Time  Ago.  In  1858  he  published  Th4 
Deserted  Bride,  and  other  Poems;  and  also  during  the  same  vear  he  edited,  with  Mr. 
Willis,  Proee  and  Poetry  of  Bhirope  and  America.  Another  of  his  successes  was  adrama, 
Brier  Cliff,  which  was  played  forty  consecutive  nights  In  one  of  the  New  York 
theaters. 

XOBBia,  Gbobob  Stltxsteb,  b.  Vt.,  1840 ;  graduated  at  Dartmonth  cdlege,  when 
tie  was  afterwards  tutor.    After  spending  a  number  of  years  abroad,  in  the  study  of 

Ehilosophy,  he  was  appointed,  in  1870,  professor  of  modern  languages  and  literature 
1  the  university  of  Michigan.  He  publiahed  a  translation  of  Uel>erweg's  History  <f 
PMla»ophy,  in  1871.  His  British  Thought  and  Thinkers  appeared  in  1880 ;  fhilosop/^and 
ChriUianity,  1888.    He  d.  in  1880. 

XOBSU,  Gboroe  Upham,  1880-76;  b.  Mass.;  entered  the  navy  in  1846,  and  was  lieat 
in  command  of  the  Cumberland  when  she  was  sunk  by  the  Merrimac,  Mar.  8,  1862,  on 
which  occasion  his  cool  courage  gained  great  praise.  He  was  made  a  commander  in 
1866,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1874.    He  d.  1876. 
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WOltKTB,  GouvBKWMUK,  1752-1816;  b.  N.  Y.;  educated  at  Columbia,  then  known 
as  King's  college  :  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  ia  1771.  He  was  known 
as  a  writer  of  ability  while  still  in  liis  teens ;  and  certain  papers  bj  him  on  finance  were 
highly  considered.  In  1775  be  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  provincial  conness, 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  constitution  for  the  state  of  Kew  York. 
In  1777  he  was  a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  and  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  that  body  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  condition  of  Washington's  army,  then  at 
Valley  Forge.  He  was  appointed  by  Robert  Morris,  in  1781,  assistant  superintendent  of 
flnance,  and  held  the  position  for  about  three  years,  when  he  entered  into  mercantile 
business.  He  was  sent  by  Pennsylvania  as  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to  draft  the  constitution. 
In  1791  he  was  sent  by  Washington  to  England  on  a  diplomatic  mission  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  wM  named  minister  to  France,  where  he  remained  until  1794,  when  the 
French  government  requested  and  obtained  his  recall.  In  1800  he  was  elected  to  the 
U  S.  senate  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term. 
He  retired  from  public  life  after  he  had  completed  the  period  for  which  he  was  elected. 
Ho  ia  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  remarkably  well  informed. 

MOKTtm,  Henby  W.,  1806-«8,  b.  N.  Y.;  entered  the  navy  in  1819,  and  was  made 
cnpt.  in  1856.  He  was  attached  to  the  African,  Brazilian,  and  Mediterranean  squad- 
rons successively,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  was  in  Washington  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  tlie  Ferrnacola.  He  succeeded  in  running  licr  by  the  con- 
federate batteries  on  the  Potomac  early  in  1862,  and  reached  the  federal  blockading 
squadron  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  attacks  upon  Forts 
Jackson  and  St  Philip  nt  New  Orleans,  after  the  capture  of  which  he  took  the  command 
of  the  squadron  stationed  there. 

XOSBIB,  JoHi7  Gottlieb,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Fenn.,  1808;  educated  at  Dickinson  college 
and  Princeton  theological  seminary.  From  1826  to  1860  he  was  pastor  of  Lutheran 
churches  In  Baltimore.  He  catalogued  the  books  In  the  Peabody  institute  at  Baltimore, 
of  wliicli  he  was  the  first  librarian,  and  prepared  a  list  of  lepidoptera  found  In  the  U  nited 
States  for  the  Smitlisonian  Institution.  He  edited  the  Lutheran  Observer  and  other  peri- 
odicals, and  wrote  a  number  of  t>ooks'  Popular  Exposilion  ^the  Gospels  ;  The  Li/e  of 
Catharine  de  Bora  ;  and  some  translations  from  the  German.    He  d.  in  1895. 

1  MOSSn,  John  Thouab,  b.  India,  1836 ;  studied  at  Trinity  coHege,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  completed  hiseducation  in  the  English  college 
ot  Rome,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  After  passing  three  yeors  in  the  diocese 
of  Nrathampton  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  l)ecame  vice-rector  of  the  English  college. 
At  the  end  of  three  yeais  he  went  l>ack  to  England,  where  he  was  appointed  canon 
residentiary  of  tlie  liondon  chapter.  He  also  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  his  successor,  Cardinal  Manning.  In  1867  he  l>ecarae  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  for  a  time  rector  of  a  Jesuit  college  in  Malta,  and  is  now 
professor  of  canon  law  and  church  history  in  St.  Bruno's  colleire.  He  has  published  a 
Life  <jf  8t.  ThonuM  of  Canterlmry  ;  Condition  of  Oatholies  vnder  Jamet  I.;  The  notiblet 
<four  OatholieFor<tfather»,ifseAeB',  The  Letter-bookt  of  Sir  Amias  Poulet ;  KaACardinal 
Witeman't  Last  JUneti. 

IfOHTtT",  I.EWTB,  1671-1746 ;  b.  N.  Y.;  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  in  1672  settled  where  Morrisania  now  is  on  a  farm  of  SCOO  acres.  He 
ran  away  from  home  when  a  lad,  and  visited  Virginia  and  the  West  Indies.  Returning 
he  studied  law,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Jersey,  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  afterwards  meml)er  of  the  assembly.  He  l>ecame  chief  jus- 
tice of  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  state  councilor,  1710-88 ;  acting  governor,  ITOl : 
and  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1788,  retaining  the  office  until  his  death. 

XOBBU.  Lewis,  1726-98;  b.  N.  Y.;  educated  at  Yale  collie,  where  he  graduated 
4n  1746.  He  farmed  the  family  estate  at  Morrisania,  but  in  17%  sold  it  to  his  brother- 
Gonvemenr.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  1775 ;  and  on  the  close  of 
the  session  was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  gain  the  adherence  of  the  Indians  in  the 
coming  struggle.  He  was  again  in  congress  in  1776,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  His  property  was  seized  by  the  British,  and  the  family 
Iiomestead  demoHsbed  as  reprisal  for  this  act.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  member  of  the  legisl»> 
tnre  of  Uie  state  of  New  York  after  the  organization  of  the  state  government. 
'  KOBBIS,  Lewis  Nelsoit.  1800-46;  b.  New  York;  grandson  of  Lewis  (signer  of  the 
declaration  of  independence);  educated  at  West  Point  military  academy,  eraduatine  in 
1820.  He  was  occupied  in  garrison  and  frontier  duty  until  the  war  with  Mexico,  wnen 
he  went  into  active  service,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Resaca  de  1« 
Palma  and  Palo  Alto.  He  was  killed  at  Monterey,  being,  at  the  time  of  his  death, » 
brevet  maj.  and  capt.  of  the  Sd  regiment  U.  S.  infantry. 

KOXBU,  Lewis  Oweit,  1824-64;  son  of  Lewis  N.  Morris;  was  a  second  lieut  in 
the  U.  S.  army,  and  served  In  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  1861  be  was  in  command  of  a 
battery  stationed  in  Texas,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  hoetilities,  thongh  summoned  to 
•nrrender  it  to  the  confederates,  refused  to  do  so.    In  1662  he  was  appointed  col.  of 
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the  118th  y.  Y.  volunteers;  and  shortlr  after,  being  stationed  at  Washington,  his 
command  was  converted  into  a  heavy  artilleiy  re^ment,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  was 
attached  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  puticipated  in  all  the  engagements  of  tlie 
campaign.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  tlie  iMttle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  8, 1864,  whei* 
he  was  shot  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

MORRIS,  RicHABD,  LUD.,  b.  England,  1838;  educated  at  St.  Jolin's  college, 
Battcrsea.  He  became  lecturer  on  the  English  language  and  literature  in  King's  college 
school  in  1869,  and  took  holy  orders  in  1871.  Four  years  later  he  was  made  betM- 
master  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  boys  in  1875.  He  has  edited  a  number'  of 
publications  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  the  Chaucer  Society,  and  the  Philologt* 
cal  Society;  and  was  elected  president  of  the  latter  in  1874.  Besides  his  editions  of 
early  English  works,  he  has  published.  The  Etymology  of  Loca'  Name*  (1867);  Sptdmens  of 
Early  EtwUsH  (1867);  Hittoriral  (hUHnea  of  Engliih  Accidence  (1872);  SUinentary  Leuom  in 
Hisiorieal  Eiighth  Orammar  (1874);  and  Primer  of  EnglUh  Orammar  (1876).  He  died  In 
1894. 

MOBBIS,  BoBBBT,  1784-1806;  b.  In  Liverpool,  England;  received  a  common  school' 
«»^neation  only:  wa^  takei  to  the  U.  S.  hv  his  fa'hpr.  and  when  about  16  years  old 
entered  the  counting-house  of  Charles  Willing,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  and  continued 
in  the  firm  for  many  years,  gradually  rising  by  his  integrity  and  abilitv  until,  in  1764,  he 
was  made  a  partner.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  he  had  alreaay  acquired  a  very 
large  fortune,  and  the  firm  was  second  to  none  in  the  state  in  the  extent  of  its  business. 
He  at  once  ardentlv  sided  with  the  patriot  party,  and  by  assenting  to  the  non-importation 
act,  1765,  sacrificed  great  trade  advantages  for  sake  of  principle.  In  1776  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  continental  congress,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
uough  he  had  opposed  its  adoption  as  ill-timed.  He  served  for  several  years  on  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  in  that  capacity  was  of  immense  assistance  to  the 
cause  not  only  by  his  sagacity  as  a  financier,  but  by  his  personal  credit.  More  than  once 
he  rescued  congress  from  a  seeminglv  fatal  crisis  by  ])orrowing  money  on  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  firm;  the  11,600,000  which  enabled  Washington  to  carry  out  his  last 
campaign  against  Comwaliis  was  raised  by  his  exertions  and  on  his  own  notes.  From 
1781  to''178.3  lie  was  superintendent  of  finance  and  was  vested  with  complete  control 
over  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country.  Here  again  he  several  times  used  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  great  w«Uth  to  rescue  the  treasurv  from  embarrassment.  The  Bank 
of  North  America  was  founded  in  Dec,  1781,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000  and  was  of 
great  use  to  the  government.  The  looseness  of  the  confederated  bond  between  the  states 
and  the  general  poverty  of  the  people  rendered  the  financial  management  peculiarly  diffl* 
cult  and  vexatious;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that,  in  1788,  Horns  resigned  his 
office.  Pressed  to  remain  he  reluctantly  continued  bis  duties  until  the  end  of  1784,  when 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  his  accounts,  and  he  issued  an  address,  explain- 
ing his  measures  and  promising  to  fulfill  all  obligations  undertaken  by  him  on  behalf  of 
the  government.  In  1786-87  he  was  influential  in  procuring  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Nomt  American  Bank,  the  charter  having  been  repealed.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1787,  and  was  afterward  U.  S.  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  more  than  once  offered  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  refused  and 
suggested  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Unfortunate  land  speculations  proved  disastrous  to 
his  wealth;  and  on  May  7,  1806,  the  man  who  had  controlled  the  finances  of  a  rising 
nation  and  by  his  personal  exertions  saved  it  from  bankruptcy,  died  in  a  debtor's  prison. 

MORRTB,  Robert  HxnrrEB,  d.  1764 ;  son  of  Oovemor  Lewis  Morris ;  was  chief-Jus- 
tice of  New  Jersey,  and  for  26  years  a  member  of  the  council.  In  1764  he  was  lleuten- 
ant-governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held  the  office  two  years. 

K0SRI8,  SAMtTBL,  1700-1770;  one  of  the  founders  of  Presbyterlanism  In  Virginia, 
about  1750,  was  a  resident  of  Hanover,  and  a  layman  in  the  Established  Cbtirch.  On  read- 
ing some  works  by  Presbyterian  divines,  he  became  convinced  that  his  own  denomination 
was  spiritually  dead,  and  with  others  withdrew  and  built  a  house  of  worship,  called  by 
their  opposers  "Morris's  Reading-room."  The  seceders  were  broui;ht  into  court,  on 
complaint  of  the  Established  Church,  but  were  quickly  discharged  without  trial. 

MORRIS,  Staats  Loko,  1728-1800 ;  b.  N.  T.;  grandson  of  Oovemor  Lewis.  He 
Joined  the  British  army,  and  in  1756  held  the  rank  of  capt.;  was  made  lieut.col.  of 
the  89th  Highlanders,  and  was  present  at  the  sieee  of  Pondicherry  in  India  in  1761.  He 
was  brig.gen.  in  1768 ;  married  the  duchess  of  Oordon  ;  was  a  member  of  parliament ; 
promoted  to  maj.gen.  in  1777,  and  to  gen.  in  1786 ;  in  1797  was  appointed  governor  of 
Quebec. 

MORBIS,  Thoxas,  1776-1844,  b.  Va.;  removed  in  1800  to  Ohio,  where  he  began 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1808  he  became  an  associate  Justice  of  the  state  supreme  court 
After  a  service  of  several  terms  in  both  branches  of  the  state  l^^ature,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  Though  a  democrat,  he  did  not  act  with  the  majoritv  of 
his  party,  but  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  shivery,  and  defended  the  right  of  the 
opponents  of  slavery  to  have  their  petitions  considered  by  congress.  His  independent 
attitude  estranged  hia  party,  and  lost  him  liis  seat  at  the  next  ekction.    In  1844  he  was 
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tbe  candidate  for  vtce-president  on  the  "  liberty  "  ticket  with  James  G.  Bimey.    His 
Life  and  Wtitinga  were  pnblished  by  his  son,  Kev.  B.  F.  Morris,  iu  1855. 

XOKSIS,  WrLLiAM,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  contemporary  English  poets,  was 
b.  near  London  la  1834  and  educated  as  a  painter.  In  18^,  with  several  partners  he 
founded  an  establishment  for  designing  and  manufacturing  artistic  furniture  and  hoose- 
hold  decorations,  and  afterward  was  actively  engaged  in  this  business.  His  chief  poems 
•re  The  iM/etue  of  Gueiuvere  (1858) ;  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  (1867) ;  The  Earthly  Para- 
ditc,  8  vols.  (1868-70);  Love  is  Enough  (1873);  a  translation  of  ViigU's  j^neid;  and  Sigurd 
the  Volsung  (1877).  He  also  pnblishea  translations  from  the  Icelandic,  Hopei  and  Fears 
for  Art  (1882);  and  in  1890  began  the  publication  of  English  versions  of  the  Sayas.  He 
entered  warmly  into  the  socialist  movement ;  became  a  leader  in  the  Socialist  league  and 
a  contributor  to  The  Comnumioeal ;  and  published  Signs  of  Change,  a  series  of  lectures 
(1888).  His  latest  works  include  Socialism;  tto  Growth  and  Outcome  (1893);  The  Wood 
heyoHd  the  World  (1894):  The  Well  at  the  World?s  End  (1896);  and  The  Water  of  the  Won. 
drous  Isles  (posthumous).    He  d.  iu  1896. 

MOSBIB,  William  Waltoit,  1801-65;  b.  N.  T.;  educated  at  West  Point.  He 
served,  with  distinction,  through  the  Seminole  war,  and  was  with  Gen.  Taylor  in  the 
Mexican  war.  He  was  at  Palo  Alto  and  Kesaca  de  la  Palma,  and  was  made  military 
governor  of  Puebla.  in  1847.  He  was  stationed  at  Port  Kearney,  Nebraska,  1858,  and 
was  in  command  of  Port  McHenry,  Baltimore,  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  brevetted. 
maj.gen.  the  day  before  his  death. 

XOBBIB-DAITCE,  probably  derived  from  the  Morisco,  popular  in  Spain  and  Prance. 
No  traces  of  it  in  England  before  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  became  a  favorite,  and 
almost  an  essenti.il  feature  of  festivities.  It  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  plays  and  poems 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  At  first  it  was  danced  by  five  men  and  a  boy  dressed  as 
Maid  Marian.  The  dancers  wore  spangled  doublets  and  hose,  flowers,  ribbands,  and 
their  garments  were  decorated  with  bells  of  dificrent  notes,  which  sounded  harmoniously 
as  the  dancers  moved.  These  were  called  the  fore,  second,  treble,  mean,  tenor,  boss,  and 
double  bells,  and  much  skill  was  needed  to  make  them  chime  properly.  Prom  its 
association  with  the  May-games,  the  Morris  was  incorporated  into  thepageant  of  Robin 
Hood,  with  various  other  characters — Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  Little 
John,  a  clown,  piper,  tabourer,  whifflers,  and  the  hobby-horse.  The  3Iorris-dance  was 
prohibited  by  the  Puritans,  and  though  revived  at  the  Restoration,  it  never  attained  its 
former  jKjpularity.  A  note  to  Scott  s  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  contains  a  description  of  a 
Morris-dancer's  habit.  For  tunes,  see  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music,  vol.  II.  (London, 
1880) ;  see  also  Donee's  "  Illustrations  of  Sbakspere"  (1839) ;  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastime* 
(1801) ;  and  Brand's  Popular  Antiguitiei  (1840). 

X0BBI8  XSLAHD,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  81 
in.  long.  It  was  connected  with  the  very  first  overt  act  in  the  war  of  the  secession,  a 
battery  at  Cumming's  Point,  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  being  concerned  in  the  capture 
of  Port  Sumter,  April  12-13, 1861.  It  was  made  one  of  the  line  of  defenses  of  Charleston, 
Fort  Wagner  and  other  batteries  being  erected  upon  it,  and  proved  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  confederates.  Early  in  July,  1868,  the  union  forces  made  a  descent  on  th« 
■.  extremity  of  the  island  and  enect«i  a  landing;  but  tlie  efforts  immediately  made  to 
capture  Fort  Wagner  proved  unsuccessful.  It  havln?  been  concluded  to  reduce  this 
important  work  by  regular  siege,  parallels  were  opened  and  approaches  made,  beginning 
July  9,  vrith  tlie  first  parallel.  Five  parnllels  were  established  between  that  date  ana 
Aug.  26;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  navy,  a  fierce  attack  was  opened  on  Sept.  6, 
under  cover  of  which  the  approaches  were  pushed  forward,  and  on  Sept.  6  the  fort  was 
evacuated.  "The  island  was  now  employed  in  the  siege  of  Charleston  by  the  union 
forces,  by  placing  powerful  ordnance  of  long  range  on  the  n.  end  of  the  island,  and 
,adDg  these  eflectodiy  to  throw  projectiles  into  the  city,  4  m.  distant. 

KOBBI80V,  a  co.  in  central  Minnesota,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
on  the  n.  by  the  Crow  Wing  river,  drained  by  the  Platte  and  Swan  rivers  and  other 
streams;  970  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90, 13,825.    Co.  seat.  Little  Falls. 

X0BBI80H,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Whiteside  co.,  III.;  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
railroad ;  12  miles  e.  of  the  Mississippi  river,  124  miles  w.  of  Chicago.  It  has  the  Odell 
mnaeum  and  library,  Spring  park,  public  high  school,  national  and  state  banks,  electric 
lights,  waterworks  supplied  from  inexhaustible  springs,  weekly  newspapers,  and  manu- 
factories of  flonr  and  refrigerators.  It  Is  in  an  a^cultural,  dairying,  and  stock-raising 
r^ion.     Pop.  '90,  2,088. 

XOSBIBOir,  RoBEBT,  D.D.,  the  founder  of  Protestant  missions  in  China,  was  b.  of 
Scottish  parentage  at  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  Jan.  5,  1782.  He  studied  at  one  of 
the  Independent  colleses,  and  1805  he  was  sent  to  Macao  and  Canton  by  the  London 
missionary  society,  to  learn  the  Chinese  language,  and  to  translate  tlie  Bible  into  it.  H« 
reached  Canton  in  September,  1807,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  was  appointed  translator 
to  the  East  India  company's  factory  at  Canton.  By  the  year  1814  he  had  completed  the 
translation  and  printing  of  the  whole  of  the  New  'Testament.  Pour  years  later,  by  the 
kelp  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Milne,  he  had  done  the  same  with  the  Old  Testament;  and 
in  1822  he  completed  and  printed  iiis  great  Chinese  Dictionary  at  an  expense  to  the  East 
Indhi  company  of  £16,000.    In  1816  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  Lord  Amherst.     In  1818 
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he  established  an  Ando-Chinese  college  at  Malacca  for  English  and  Chinese  literature, 
and  for  the  propagauoa  of  Christianity.  After  a  residence  of  17  years  in  China,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1824,  and  brouglit  with  him  a  collection  of  10,000  boolcs  in  the 
Chinese  tongue.  In  1826  he  returned  to  China-  In  1834  he  accompanied  Lord  Napier 
to  Canton  as  interpreter,  and  died  there  Aug.  1.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  is  author  of  Jlora  Siniea  (Lond.,  1812),  b^ing  translations  from  the  popular  literature 
of  the  Chinese ;  a  ChtTute  Grammar  (Serampore,  1815),  and  Chinese  MueeUany  (1835). 

M0BXI80H,  W^iLLiAM,  1785-1866,  b.  Canada ;  was  apprenticed  to  the  New  Yorlc  fur 
company  in  1802,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  as  a  partner.  During  the  twelve  years 
of  his  se*rvice  with  the  company,  he  explored  a  large  part  of  Wiscozisin  and  the  north- 
west, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  flrst  white  man  to  find  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 
From  1815  to  1826  he  managed  the  fur  business  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 

MOSSISOH,  William  Ralls,  b.  Monroe  co.,  Dl.,  1826.  He  received  a  public  school 
education,  and  then  attended  McKendree  coll.,  111.;  was  admitted  to  the  l>ar,  and 
was  clerk  of  the  circuit  court;  was  a  member  of  the  111.  house  of  representatives  for 
four  terms,  and  speaker  for  one  term.  He  fought  as  a  private  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  during  the  civil  war  was  col.  of  the  4tfth  III.  infantry.  He  was  elected  as  a  democrat 
to  the  XXXVUIth  congress,  and  subsequently  to  the  XLIIId-IXth  congresses.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  in  the  house  as  an  advocate  of  free  trade  principles;  and 
it  was  chiefly  through  his  support  tliat  John  G.  Carlisle  was  made  speaker  of  the 
XLVIIIth  congress.  During  this  congress  he  introduced  a  bill  "to  reduce  import 
duties  and  war  tAriCf  taxes,"  which  became  famous  as  the  Morrison  bill.  It  proposed 
a  horizontal  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  the  placing  of  the  various  articles  upon  the  free 
list.  The  free  traders  and  the  protectionists  among  the  democratic  representatives 
divided  upon  this  bill,  and  it  was  finally  killed  by  four  votes.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  1884:  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
which  drew  up  the  platform  at  the  democratic  national  convention,  1884.  In  1887  he 
was  appointed  member  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission. 

K0SBI88ET,  John,  1831-78;  b.  Templemore,  Tlpperary  co.,  Ireland.  His  parents 
emigrated  to  America,  1836,  settling  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  M.,  on  reaching  manhood, 
opened  a  bar-room,  and  later  a  faro-bank.  From  1840  to  1858  he  was  a  professional 
pugilist,  defeating  many  chaapions  of  the  ring.  I}e  then  opened  a  gambling-saloon  in 
New  York;  became  a  noted  Tammany  politician;  was  elected  to  congress,  1865;  re- 
elected 1868;  established  a  magnificent  gambling  saloon  in  Saratoga,  1870;  became  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-Tammany  democrats;  and  was  elected  by  them  to  the  state 
senate,  1874,  and  again  1877. 

KOBSISTOWK,  town  and  co.  seat  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.;  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  the  Rockaway  Valley,  and  the  Whippany  railroads ;  16  miles  w.  of  Newark. 
It  contains  the  remains  of  Fort  Nonsense,  erected  by  Washington  and  marked  by  a 
memorial  monument;  the  building  occupied  by  Washington  in  1779-80,  now  belonging 
to  the  Washington  association  and  filled  with  relics  of  the  Bevolutionary  period;  a 
memorial  hospital;  All  Souls'  hospital;  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Yonng 
Men's  Catholic  Association  buildmgs;  public  park;  Morris  academy;  Dana  Seminary, 
St.  Hilda's  school  (P.  £.),  and  a  military  school;  public  library  and  lyceum;  about  12 
churches;  gas  and  electric  light  plants;  and  national  and  state  banks.  Four  miles 
from  the  tc  wn,  at  Morris  Plains,  is  the  State  lunatic  asylum,  which  cost  nearly  $3,000,000, 
has  accommodations  for  1,000  patients,  and  at  the  time  of  its  completion  was  the  largest 
Institution  of  its  character  in  the  United  States.  The  town  is  in  the  great  rose  and 
peach  belt  of  the  state,  on  a  table-land  surrounded  by  hills  nearly  700  f^t  above  sea 
level,  and  is  almost  ezclosively  a  wealthy  residential  place;  no  effort  has  ever  been 
made  to  foster  manufacturing,  and  but  little  is  done.    Pop.  '90,  8,166. 

XOBSISTOWH',  city  and  co.  seat  of  Hamblen  co.,  Tenn. ;  on  the  Morristown  and  Cum- 
berland Gap  and  the  Southern  railroads;  42  miles  e.  of  Knoxville.  It  is  3^  miles  from 
the  HoUton  river,  in  a  rich  agricultural  section,  and  has  a  public  high  school  for  white 
pupils,  normal  academy  for  colored  pupils,  electric  lights,  waterworks  supplied  from 
springs,  national  and  state  banks,  and  manufactories  of  flour,  tobacco,  stoves,  wagons, 
and  sash  and  blinds.  There  are  quarries  of  varieinted  marble  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
'80,  1,999. 

XOSBOW,  a  CO.  In  oer^tral  Ohio;  432  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  18,120,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.    The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.    Co.  seat.  Mount  Gilead. 

XOSSOW,  a  CO.  in  northern  Oregon,  formed,  1885,  from  part  of  Umatilla;  on  the 
Columbia  river,  and  drained  by  Willow  creek  and  other  streams.  The  southern  part  is 
mountainous.    Pop.  '90, 4205.    Area,  2020  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Heppner. 

XOKKOW,  Jeremiah,  1771-1862,  b.  Penn.;  settled  in  the  northwest  territory  In 
180.5.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  in  1802  which  framed  a  constitation  for  the 
new  state  of  Ohio.  He  represented  that  state  in  the  lower  house  of  coneress,  1808-13, 
and  in  the  senate,  1813-10.  He  was  elected  governor  in  1822,  and  served  tUl  1826.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  commissioner  of  canals;  and  in  1841-43  he  was  again  in  congress; 

K0B8,  the  largest  island  in  the  Lymfiord,  in  the  w.  of  Jutland,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  24  m.  long,  11  m.  broad;  pop.  6000.    The  chief  town  is  Nykjubing. 
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KOBSE,  Edwabd  Stlvesteb,  ph.d.,  b.  Me.,  1838;  educated  at  the  Lawrence  scien- 
Uflc  school  of  Harvard  nniTersity;  was  a  founder  and  after  1881  the  curator  of  the  Pea- 
body  academy  of  sciences  at  Salem ;  founded  and  was  editor  of  TIte  American  Naturalist ; 
was  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology  at  Bowdoin  college,  1871-74,  of 
zoology  at  the  Imperial  university  of  Tokio,  1877-79;  president  of  the  American  associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science,  1885-87.  He  has  written  many  books  and  papers, 
and  delivered  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  and  has  published  An  Mermntary  Text  Book 
of  Zoology. 

X0B8X,  Jbdediah.  D.D..  1761-1886  ;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1783; 
in  1784  published  at  New  Haven  a  small  geography,  which  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  geographies  and  gazetteers  of  the  Uuited  States  from  materials  collected  by  tra- 
Tcling  and  correspondence  with  J.  Belknap,  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  and  others. 
These  works  were  very  popular  and  had  a  large  circulation.  They  were  published  in 
England,  and  translated  into  French  and  German.  He  entered  theministiy  in  1785;  was 
tutor  in  Yale  in  1786;  pastor  of  the  First  Church  (Congregational)  in  Charfestown,  Moss. 
1789-1830.  At  the  clooe  of  his  pastorate,  having  received  a  commission  from  Mr. 
Calhoun,  secretatr  of  war,  he  spent  two  winters  in  visiting  some  Indian  tribes,  of  which 
s  report  was  published  in  1823.  He  was  editor  of  the  PanopUa  1806-11,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Andovcr  theoloncal  seminary.  He  published,  besides  his  geographies,  A 
Gnnpendiott*  Hittory  ofNewEnglaiid;  Annals  of  the  Ameriean  Revolution;  An  Appeal  to 
ih»  Publie  on  the  Controversy  respecting  tfie  Bevolution  in  Harvard  College;  and  several 
•ermons  and  addresses.  In  1794  he  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Edinburgli.  Dr. 
Morae,  who  was  eminent  in  the  New  England  ministry,  was  much  engaged  in  religious 
coaixovemy,  maintaining  the  old  evangelical  faith  in  New  England  against  the  Unitarians. 

■OBSB,  RiCHABD  Cabt.  170S-1868 ;  son  of  Jedidiah ;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  studied 
Bt  Piiillips  academy,  Andover,  and  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1813.  After  sraduat- 
llag,  he  spent  a  year  in  New  Haven  as  an  amanuensis  in.  the  family  of  president  Dwight; 
itudled  theology  at  Andover  seminary;  entered  the  ministry  in  1817.  Convinced tliat  he 
was  not  fitted  for  the  ministry  ho  retired  from  it,  and  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  geograpliies;  in  1833  he  united  with  his  brother  Sidney  in  establishing 
the  JW«e  York  Observer,  of  which  he  was  associate  editor  and  proprietor  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  wrote  largely  for  its  columns,  especially  translations  from 
French  and  Qerman.    In  1858  he  retired  from  active  life. 

■OBSE,  Samtjki.  Ftitlbt  Bkebse,  ll.d.,  etc.;  American  artist  and  inventor,  was  the 
ddest  sou  of  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  d.d.,  geographer,  and  was  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
April   27,    1791.       He   graduated  at    Yale  college   in   1810,    and    visited   England 
with  the  American  painter,  Washington  AUston,  to  study  painting  with  him  and 
Benjamin  West.    In  1813  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Adelphi    Society  of 
Arts    for   his   first    effort   in   sculpture,    the    "Dying    Hercules."     Returning    to 
New  York  in  1815,  he  became  the  first  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, and  was  appointed  professor  of  the  arts  of  design  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
new  York.    He  did  not  nve  his  entire  attention  to  art,  but  was  interested  in  chemistry, 
and  especially  In  electrical  and  galvanic  experiments ;  and  probably  had  liis  interest 
flrat  awakened  in  the  subject  of  electro-magnetism,  through  conversations  with  Prof. 
J.  Freeman  Dana,  who  lectured  in  New  York  on  that  subject  in  1826-27,  and  who 
was  a  personal  friend.    Morse  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  telegraph  while  on  board 
the  packet-ship  Sully,  on  his  way  from  Europe  to  America  in  1883,  and  was  led  up  to 
the  conception  by  the  then  recent  discovery  in  France  of  a  method  for  obtaining  the 
electric  spark  from  the  magnet.    This  fact  was  established  by  the  testimony  of  pas- 
sengers on  board  the  ship,  and  by  his  own  evidence,  and  that  of  drawings  made  by  him 
at  the  time.    Before  the  close  of  the  year  1833  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  which  he  bad 
devised  had  been  constructed  in  New  York,  but  it  was  not  until  three  years  later  th.at,  in 
a  room  in  the  New  York  university  building,  in  that  city,  be  showed  tlie  telegraph  oper- 
ating with  half  a  mile  of  wira    In  Sept. ,  1  ^,  he  made  a  public  exhibition  of  his  discov- 
ery, and  in  that  year  filed  his  caveat  at  Washington.    No  tangible  result  following  his 
appeal  to  congress  for  aid  during  that  session.  Prof.  Morse  visited  Europe  with  the 
hope  of  enlisting  the  interests  of  foreign  governments  in  his  invention.    In  this  hope  he 
was  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  to  New  York,  where,  and  in  Washington,  he  strug- 
f^ed  under  serious  privations  during  the  four  years  which  elapsed  before  he  obtained 
(1849  ooDgressional  aid,  when,  as  he  had  almost  yielded  to  despair,  congress  at  midnight, 
and  the  last  moments  of  the  session,  appropilatea  80,00adolbirs  for  an  experimentalline 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore.    And  after  this  aid  had  been  granted,  and  through 
the  means  thus  afforded,  be  had  succeeded  in  establishinga  working  telegraph  line,  he  did 
not  obtain  bis  full  rewaid  for  the  service  be  liad  accomplished  without  tedious  and 
ezpenslTe  litigation  with  parties  who  contested  his  claims.    Tlie  number  and  character 
of  the  lienors  heaped  upon  Prof.  Morse  on  account  of  his  Invaluable  invention  have 
protmblr  never  been  equaled  in  the  case  of  any  other  American.    He  received  gold 
medals  from  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Wfirtemberg.    France  conferred  upon  him,  through  the 
Xmperor  Napoleon,  the  cross  of  the  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ;  Denmark  made 
Urn  knight  commander  of  the  first  class  of  the  Danebrog,  and  Spain,  knight  commander 
of  the  order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic  ;  from  Italy  he  received  the  cross  of  the  order  of 
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Saints  Maurice  and  Lazams,  and  from  Portugal  that  of  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  tbe 
Sword.  Turkey  bestowed  upon  him,  at  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  the  decoration  of  the 
NMan  fflikar,  and  Yale  college  conferred  upon  htm  in  1846,  the  degree  of  ll.d.  PuUio 
banquets  were  giren  him  in  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  and  in  June,  1871,  a  bronze 
■tatue  of  him  was  unveOed  in  Central  Park. 

Prof.  Horse  set  up  the  first  daguerreotype  apparatus,  and  took  the  first  daguerreo- 
types in  America;  he  also  laid  the  first  submarine  telegraph  line  (in  Hew  York  harbor, 
in  1842);  and  from  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  1843,  seems  to  have  come  the  first  suggestion  of  an  Atlantic  telegraph.  His  death 
occurred  about  three  months  after  his  last  public  act— the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  in  Printing-house  square,  New  York.  See  Tkuegrafh.  He  died  in 
New  York,  April  a,  1872.    Bee  Life  by  8.  I.  Prime  (N.  Y.,  1875). 

XOBflB,  HiDHBT  Edwards,  son  of  Jedediah ;  1794-1871 ;  l>.  Charleatown,  Mas& ;  grad* 
nated  at  Yale  college  in  18U;  studied  law  in  Judge  Reeve's  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
established  in  181o  the  Builon  Beeorder,  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  and  was  for  fif- 
teen months  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1817,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  he 
invented  and  patented  the  flexible  piston  pump,  la  1830  he  published  a  small  geogra- 
phv,  and  in  1823  a  larger  one  which  was  a  text-book  in  several  American  colleges.  In 
1823  he  united  with  his  brother,  Richard  C,  in  establishing  the  New  York  Observer,  now 
the  oldest  relij^ous  newspaper  in  the  state.  In  1839,  jointly  with  Heniy  A.  Munson,  he 
produced  superior  map-prints  by  a  new  art  which  he  called  cerography.  The  first  applica- 
tion of  the  art  was  in  the  preparation  of  maps  for  a  school  geography  written  by  him- 
self, of  which  100,000  copies  were  printed  and  sold  the  first  year.  He  continued  the 
senior  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Observer  until  1858,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  for  many  years  his  associate.  Much  of  his  time  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  invention  of  the  cathometer,  for  deep-sea  sound- 
ings, and  he  was  preparing  an  essay  on  the  subject  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

XOSSE,  Walkttb,  or  Sea-horsb  (tridtee^u),  a  genus  of  amphibious  mammalia  of 
the  family  phoeida,  agreeing  with  the  rest  of  that  family — the  seals — in  the  general  form 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  but  widely  differing  from  them  "all  in  the  head,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  enormous  development  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  tumid 
appearance  of  the  muzzle  caused  by  the  magnitude  of  their  sockets,  and  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  upper  lip.  These  great  canine  teeth  form  two  tusks  directed  downwards, 
and  the  lower  jaw  Incomes  narrow  in  front,  so  as  to  pass  ijetween  them.  There  are  no 
canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  incisive  teeth  are  small,  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
four  in  the  lower,  mostly  disappearing  from  adult  animals.  The  molars — at  first,  five 
on  each  side  In  each  jaw,  but  fewer  in  the  adult — are  simple  and  not  large;  they  have 
the  crowns  obliquely  worn.  The  nostrils,  as  if  displaced  br  the  sockets  of  the  ttisks, 
open  almost  upwards,  at  some  distance  from  the  muzzle.  The  eves  are  small,  and  the 
ears  have  no  auricle,  or,  in  popular  language,  there  is  no  ear. — There  is  only  one  known 
species  (T.  rotmanu),  sometimes  called  the  Abctio  Walsub,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic 
seas  and  of  the  colder  paris  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  It  sometimes  attains  a  size 
greater  than  that  of  the  largest  ox,  and  the  tusks  are  sometimes  3  ft.,  or  even  80 
u.  long;  but  the  ordinary  length  of  the  txisks  is  only  about  one  foot.  The  morse  is  a 
greganous  animal,  and  is  often  seen  in  great  herds,  which  sometimes  leave  the  water  to 
rest  for  a  while  either  on  the  ice  or  on  the  land,  where,  however,  their  movements  are 
very  awkward  and  clumsy,  and  the  hunter  assails  them  with  much  greater  prospect  of 
success  than  in  the  water.  Hundreds  have  thus  been  killed  at  one  time,  although  the 
adventure  is  not  without  danger,  as  they  must  be  assailed  with  spears,  their  hide  being 
thick  enough  to  resist  even  a  rifle  bullet.  The  morse  uses  its  tusks  for  protecting  itseff 
or  young  from  attack,  for  combating  with  its  enemy  the  polar-bear,  for  aiding  it  in 
climbing  upon  ice;  but  prindpally,  it  la  supposed,  for  tearing  sea-weed  from  submarine 
rocks;  that  being,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  the  principal  food  of  the  animal,  al- 
though it  is  supposed  also  to  prey  on  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  other  marine  animals. 
The  female  morse  shows  great  affection  for  her  young,  and  will  defend  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity; the  young  also  remains  beside  the  mother  even  after  she  is  killed.  When  one 
of  these  animals  is  attacked,  the  rest  of  the  herd — at  least  if  in  the  water— hasten  to  its 
assistance.  The  morse  is  very  capable  of  being  tamed. — It  is  muck  sought  after  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  world  for  its  skin,  thongs  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  generally  used  in  former  times  for  ropes  and  cables — esteemed  so  valuable, 
that  the  Finlanders  paid  tribute  in  this  article;  whilst  its  oil — not  very  abundant — is  em> 
ployed  like  seal  oil;  and  the  tusks  are  veiy  much  valued  as  ivory,  being  superior  in  com- 
pactness to  those  of  the  elephant    The  flesh  is  coarse,  but  is  eaten  by  the  Esquimaux 

The  name  rnant  Is  from  the  Russian  mxmim  Lapp  monk.  The  name  vjalrua  Is 
Norwegian  {hvaUrta,  whale-horse).  Another  Norwegian  name  is  rosOTor  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Teutonic  to),  horse,  and  mar,  the  sea.    See  iUus.  Whalb,  etc.,  vol.  XV.,  fig.  7. 

XOBSXLLI,  Enbioo  Aoostino,  Italian  neurologist,  b.  in  1862  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Modena  In  1874.  He  wrote  a  number  of  Important  books  on  medico- 
legal subjects,  but  is  best  known  in  the  United  States  for  his  work  on  suicide,  trans- 
Uted  into  English  and  published  in  New  York  in  1882,— an  attempt  to  discern,  by 
means  of  statistical  study,  the  laws  <  jtermluing  suicide,  and  the  reason  for  Its  increase. 
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m  Morse. 

Hortara. 

He  eonstden  race  an  Important  factor,  finding  the  greatest  nnmber  of  snlcides  among 
Tentonic  peoples  and  tbe  smallest  nrhere  the  Celtic  element  predominates.  Among  his 
other  works  are  a  critical  treatise  on  anthropological  methods  and  a  work  on  animal 
magnetism. 

X0S8HAVSK,  a  t.  In  the  government  of  Tambov  In  Eossia,  68  m.  n.n.e.  of  Tambor, 
is  sitnated  on  a  feeder  of  the  Oka.  Pop.  22,050.  Horsbansk  is  the  port  for  shipment 
of  com.    It  is  on  a  railway  from  Tula  to  Samara. 

■OBTAONS,  t.  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Ome,  22  m.  e.n.e.  of  Alenfon.  The 
tcwn  is  famous  for  its  horse  fahr.    Pop.  '91,  about  6000. 

MOBTALITT,  Law  of.     See  Vital  Statistics. 

XOBTALITT,  Statistics  op.    See  Vital  Statistics. 

XOBTAB.    See  CEaiEHTS. 

XOBTAB,  a  piece  of  artillery  which  differs  from  a  cannon  in  the  large  diameter  of  its 
bore  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  usually  fired  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  so  that  the  projectile  may  strike  the  object  aimed  at  in  a  direction  more 
or  less  vertical.  The  object  for  which  mortars  are  intended  is  the  discharge  of  live 
shells  (q.v.)  or  carcasses.  As  the  projectile  has  a  large  diameter,  and,  except  in  rare 
instances,  a  very  great  range  is  unnecessary,  a  comparatively  small  charge  of  powder  is  req- 
Qis-te.  To  give  this  its  utmost  power  and  concentration,  it  is  confined  in  a  hemispherl> 
cal  chamber  at  the  lower  end  of  tbe  bore,  but  of  less  diameter.  The  shell  completely 
closes  this  chamber;  and  when  the  explosion  ensues  receives  its  full  force  on  itfl  center. 
In  the  British  service  the  ordinary  mortars  range  in  diameter  of  bore  from  5  to  18  inches. 

Larger  mortars  have,  however,  been  tried  at  times,  as  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  citadel  . 
in  1SS2,  when  the  French  brought  one  of  24  inches  bore  to  the  attack.  This  monster, 
owing  to  its  unwieldlness  and  other  causes,  was  a  failure.  Larger  still  than  this,  though 
perhaps  more  manageable,  is  Mr.  Mallet's  great  SO-inch  mortar,  constructed  in  1855,  of 
iron  parts  welded  together,  and  now  at  Woolwich,  rather  as  a  curiosity  than  for  use. 
As  loaded  shells  are  of  immense  weight,  so  heavy  as  sometimes  to'involve  the  use  of 
special  apparatus  to  deposit  them  in  their  places,  and  the  mortar  is  fired  at  high  elevations, 
the  recoil  is  so  great  and  so  nearly  vertical  that  no  carriage  could  withstand  the  shock;  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  mortar  should  be  mountra  on  a  solid  iron  or  timber  bed, 
by  the  trunnions,  which  are  placed  l)ehind  the  breech,  and  supported  in  front  by  massive 
blocks  of  wood.  This  arrangement  renders  the  apparatus  so  heavy  that  mortars  of  large 
size  are  rarely  used  in  field  operations,  their  ordmary  positioni  being  in  defensive  or 
siege  works,  and  in  mortar-vessels.  Mortar  batteries  form  an  important  part  of  the  new 
system  of  coast  defenses,  lx;gun  by  the  United  States  war  department  in  1891.  In  that 
year  several  powerful  mortar  batteries  were  placed  in  position  at  Sandy  Hook,  at  the 
approach  to  New  York  through  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  Potomac,  below 
Washington.    See  Obdnancb. 

More  wieldy,  however,  are  the  Coehom  mortars,  invented  by  the  Dutch  engineer  of 
that  name,  for  clearing  the  covert-way  or  ditch  of  a  fortress.  This  mortar  is  sufficiently 
smaU  to  be  managed  by  one  man,  and  is  accounted  useful  in  siege  or  defense  operations. 
The  French  use  a  similar  Lilliputian  ordnance  under  the  denomination  of  pierriers,  or 
stone-throwers.  Small  mortars  are  likewise  constructed  for  mountain  warfare;  a  mule 
carries  tbe  nortar,  another  the  bed,  and  a  third  is  laden  with  the  projectiles.  The  use 
of  mortars  is  diminishing  at  the  present  time,  elongated  shells  of  great  weight  being  now 
thrown  from  rifled  cannon.    See  illtis.,  Cawnon,  vol.  III. 

XOKTABA,  a  t.  in  n.  Italy,  26  m.  n.e.  of  Alessandria,  and  about  20  m.  n.w.  from 
the  city  of  Pavia.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  district,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  on  tho 
Arbogna,  and  until  recently  was  surrounded  by  fortifications  and  high  walls,  which  have 
been  removed  and  their  place  occupied  by  elegant  villas;  pop.  about  5000.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  a  number  of  railways  and  highways  which  give  it  some  commerd^  consequence, 
and  it  contains  military  barracks,  a  theater,  and  good  public  schools.  From  the  rice- 
fields  in  the  vicinity  there  rises  an  unwholesome  exhalation  stud  to  make  the  atmosphere 
unhealthy.  In  774,  when  Charlemagne,  having  invaded  Italy,  besieged  Pavia  for  eight 
montlis,  the  expedition  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Dcsidcrius,  one  of  the  Lombards,  and 
the  downfall  of  their  government,  this  city  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle 

XOBTABA,  Edqab,  a  Jewish  boy,  whose  abduction  attracted  great  and  painful 
interest  throughout  Europe.  The  facts  are  as  follows  :  On  June  23, 1858,  Signor  Momolo 
Mortara,  a  manufacturer  and  wholesale  merchant  of  cloth  in  Bologna,  and  by  relig- 
ious profession  a  Jew.  returning  home  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  found  his  house  in  \.b^ 
possession  of  the  police,  who  informed  him  that  they  had  orders  from  Padre  Felletti, 
mqnisitor-in-chief  at  Bologna,  to  carry  off  his  son,  Edgar,  who  had  been  surreptitiously 
baptized  into  Christianity  by  a  Roman  Catholic  maid-servant.  The  inquisitor  was  waited 
upon  by  some  friends  of  the  family  a  little  after  midnight,  who  implored  delay.  He 
informed  them  that  he  was  acting  under  tbe  orders  of  the  archbishop  of  Bologna,  but 
consented  to  slst  procedure  till  "next  evening."  The  archbishop,  however,  was 
"absent"  from  the  city,  and  next  evening  the  papal  cabineers  entered  tbe  house 
and  tore  the  chUd  out  of  his  father's  arms."  'They  carried  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  immured  in  a  convent    The  bereaved  father  immediately  followed,  obtained 
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■everal  interviews  with  cardinal  Antonelli,  and  offered  to  prove  that  the  servant 
who  said  she  had  baptized  Edgar  had  turned  out  to  be  a  worthless  prostitute,  living  in 
sin  with  Austrian  oracers.  The  cardiual  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  did  not  come  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  recommended  Bignor  Mortara  to  apply  to 
'•  the  proper  tribunals."  After  some  weeks  had  passed,  the  child  was  removed  to  Alatri, 
whitlier  bis  father  and  mother  also  went,  and  saw  Edear  in  a  church  among  a  number  of 
priests,  but  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  They  returned  to  Rome,  cnce  more 
sought  the  presence  of  cardinal  Antonelli,  and  prevailed  upon  him  so  far  that  he  ordered 
the  child  to  be  brought  back  to  the  city,  and  allowed  bis  parents  several  times  to  con- 
verse with  him.  lliese  interviews  are  described  as  agonizing,  and  Edgar  samcstly 
entreated  his  father  and  mother  to  take  him  home,  but  this  of  course  was  a  hopeless 
request.  He  had  been  baptized,  and  Imptism.  no  matter  by  whom  administered,  was  an 
inviolable  rite,  which  laid  the  Catholic  church  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  protecting 
its  son  from  the  snares  of  parental  infidelity.  It  dared  not  give  him  up.  Signor  Mortara 
and  his  wife  had  to  go  away  without  their  child.  The  case  soon  became  known  through- 
out Europe,  and  excited  great  indignation,  more  particularly  in  England.  The  evan- 
gelical alliance  drew  up  a  protest,  which  was  signed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  above  twenty  other  bishops,  by  a  large  number  of  peers,  members  of  parliament, 
beads  of  colleges,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  mayors  and  pro- 
vosts, and  by  many  otlier  influential  laymen.  It  was  presented  to  Lord  .lohn  Russell. 
The  British  Jews  presented  another.  Nothing,  however,  was  effected  by  these  efforts. 
Edgar  Mortara  remained,  of  his  own  choice,  the  result  would  seem  to  prove,  in  the  bands 
of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church  authorilies.  He  was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  became 
.  an  Augiistine  monk  of  the  monastery  Notre-Dame  de  Beauchdne,  and  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  1874  The  narrative,  which  created  such  excitement  as  echoed  this  boy's 
name  over  all  the  world,  was  at  the  time  taken  by  the  judicious  as  an  er  parte  statement; 
no  authorized  exposition  of  the  facts,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  authorities,  having  ever 
been  made  public. 

M0BTAB-VE88EL,  a  class  of  gun-boat  for  mounting  sea-service  mortars,  and  in  some 
cases  provided  with  steam-power.  The  mortars  are  usually  of  the  largest  caliber — 13 
Inch.  To  enable  the  mortar  to  be  properly  maneuvered,  and  to  resist  the  recoil  from 
the  nearly  perpendicular  explosion  of  so  great  a  piece  of  ordnance,  the  vessel  has  consid- 
erable breadth  in  proportion  to  licr  length.  The  mortar  is  slung  amidsliips  in  a  massive 
bed.  The  ancient  form  of  mortar-vessel  was  the  "bomb-ketch,"  convenient  because  of 
the  length  of  deck  without  a  mast.  The  present  vessels  originated  during  the  Russian 
war,  and  were  found  serviceable  at  the  bonibnrdmeut  of  Vicksburg. 

XOBTOAOX,  in  American  law,  is  the  temporary  pledging  of  land  in  security  of  a  debt ; 
and  as  the  land  cannot  be  delivered  into  the  creditor's  hand,  he  acquires  a  bold  over  it 
by  a  deed  called  an  indenture,  or  deed  of  mortgage.  The  ordinary  form  of  a  mortgage 
deed  resembles  an  absolute  conveyance,  but  it  contains  a  proviso  that  if  the  money  bor- 
rowed is  repaid  within  a  certain  time,  then  the  mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  land  to  the 
mortgagor  or  borrower.  In  earlv  times  the  onlv  way  to  create  n  mortsrafre  nnder  the 
common  law  was  to  give  livery  of  seizure  of  a  freehold  estate,  thus  passing  the  estate 
to  the  pledgee  and  his  heirs.  Afterwards  a  peculiar  form  of  mortgage  wa?  iTeated  as  an 
estate  for  years,  the  only  right  of  the  mortgageor  being  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  day  speci- 
fied, and  thus  clear  his  land  of  the  obligation.  If  lie  failed  to  do  this  the  estate  was 
lost  beyond  recovery.  The  modern  doctrine  that  time  is  not  of  tlie  essence  of  the  con^ 
tract  was  established  by  equity  courts  and  is  founded  on  the  distinction  in  Ronaan  law 
between  hypotheca  and  pignut;  if  the  property  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgageor, 
the  law  of  hypotluxa  was  applied;  if  given  over  to  the  mortgagee,  the  law  of  pignut. 
While  the  common  law  considered  a  mortgage  as  a  freehold  estate,  equity  preferred  to 
regard  it  as  a  pledge,  and,  as  equity  is  supreme  within  its  own  domain,  the  entire 
law  relating  to  the  subject  has  now  come  under  the  control  of  its  courts,  and  the  old 
feudal  ideas  have  given  way.  Three  views  then  might  be  taken — that  a  mortgage  is  an 
estate  possessing  all  the  common-law  incidents  except  that  it  is  not  absolute  until  fore- 
closure has  been  had;  that  it  \s&qiia»i  interest  of  the  mortgagee  in  the  land  without 
those  incidents;  or  that  it  is  a  jiledge  {hypotheca)  with  the  right  of  foreclosure.  In  every 
mortgage  the  estate  and  the  debt  or  obligation  are  distinct,  and  the  mortgagee  cannot 
have  seizin  until  the  debt  is  due,  tliough  the  decisions  in  some  of  the  states  seem  to  rec- 
ognize a  title  before  tlie  time  set  for  payment  Whether  the  assignment  of  the  debt  do 
or  do  not  carry  the  mortgage  with  it  is  also  a  point  on  which  th^  laws  of  the  different 
slates  are  not  uniform.  A  conditional  sale  is  often  closely  akin  to  a  mortgage  In  the 
latter  there  is  a  contract  right  of  the  creditor  to  obtain  the  land  at  some  time  after  the 
non-payment  of  a  debt  which  is  a  charge  on  the  land;  while  in  a  conditional  sale  the 
contract  stipulates  that  the  vendor  mar  repurchase  at  a  fixed  price;  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  intention  to  procure  a  loan  or  obligation  making  the  distinction.  The 
tendency  of  courts  is  to  consider  such  an  agreement  a  mortgage,  if  there  be  any  doubt 
Where  there  is  clearly  a  conditional  sale  intended  there  is  no  equity  of  redemption  in 
the  vendor  after  the  date  specified.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  makes  it  of  great  importance 
to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  contract  A  recent  case  on  the  subject  is  that  of 
itassett  M.  Bradley,  reported  in  the  volume  of  the  Connecticut  reports  issued  1880. 
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Ko  Rpectal  form  of  words  la  necessary  to  create  a  mor^^age,  If  It  be  clear  that  the  real 
BToper^  is  held  for  payment  of  the  obligatioii.  Wherever  the  statute  of  frauds  is  in 
force,  the  mortgage  must  conform  to  its  provisions.  As  to  construction,  parole  evidence 
mar  be  received  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  condition,  even  though  the  deed  seems 
on  Its  face  to  be  absolute.  This,  however,  is  allowed  only  when  the  parties  have  not 
reduced  the  whole  of  ibelr  negotiations  to  the  form  of  a  written  contract;  otherwise  the 
usual  mle  as  to  written  instruments  applies.  Though  no  special  form  of  language  must 
'  be  used,  vet  the  mortgage  debt  must  be  so  described  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  exami- 
nation 01  an  iuterested  partv.  If  the  obligation  of  the  mortgage  be  to  pay  money  it  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  note  or  bond,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  If  the  obli- 
gation be  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  a  particular  act,  a  bond  should  be  given.  If  the 
Bote  be  lost,  the  loss  must  be  set  out  in  the  pleadings,  as  it  is  the  evidence  of  the  debt 
which  the  mortgage  is  given  to  secure. 

The  lights  ana  relations  of  the  mortgageor  and  mortgagee  are  governed  by  the  local 
laws  of  the  states,  the  only  universal  rights  being  that  of  the  mortgageor  to  pay  before 
forecloenre,  and  of  the  mortgagee  to  hold  the  property  for  the  debL  The  provisions  as 
to  registration  and  foreclosure  can  be  learned  only  by  reference  to  the  statutes  of  each 
■tate.  Where  the  seizin  is  considered  as  in  the  mortgagee,  he  has  the  right  to  enter  at 
aay  time,  and,  after  entry,  is  regarded  as  a  tenant  in  possession,  and  liable  to  the  mort- 
gageor for  rents  or  profits  recei  ved.  No  essential  change  in  the  property  can  be  made  by  the 
mortgageor  witlwut  the  consent  of  his  mortgagee.  Alter  foreclosure  the  mortgagee  either 
takes  the  estate  or  the  proper^  is  sold  under  statute  regulations  to  satisfy  the  debt.  He 
may  bring  an  action  for  bb  debt  in  a  court  of  common  law  if  be  choose,  but  must  do  so, 
if  at  all,  within  the  time  set  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  The  usual  method  of  fore 
closure  is  bT  brining  a  bill  in  equity  setting  out  all  the  particulars  of  the  mortg^e 
otmtract  ana  asking  uat  a  day  be  appointed  before  which  the  debt  must  be  paid  or  the 
foreclosure  proceea  Notice  must  be  given  to  aU  parties  interested.  If  there  be  several 
mortgagees,  the  court  wiU  appoint  a  day  before  which  the  mortgageor  most  redeem,  a  sub* 
sequent  day  before  which  the  last  mortgageor  mav  assume  the  mortgage  on  which  fore- 
closure is  asked,  and  so  on  up  to  the  mortgagee  who  brings  the  petition.  If  x)ayment  bo 
not  made,  a  certificate  of  foreclosure  Is  issued  and  recorded.  If  the  mortgage  be  an 
absolute  .one,  the  foreclosing  partv  acquires  full  title  to  the  property;  but  a  sfiict  fore- 
closure is  unusual,  the  law  generally  providing  that  the  land  or  other  real  property  sliall 
be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  claims  paid  in  order  of  precedence,  so  far  as  the  proceeds 
will  allow.  By  common  law,  if  the  sum  realized  will  not  pay  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
the  mortgagee  has  no  further  remedy,  but,  by  the  laws  of  most  of  the  states,  the  prop- 
erty is  appraised,  and  judgment  given  by  the  court  of  equitr  for  the  excess,  though 
sometimes  the  mortgagee  is  sent  to  a  court  of  law  for  remedy.  The  mortgagee  may 
refuse  to  accept  parment  before  the  day  fixed.  A  tender  of  payment  on  the  proper  day 
met  by  refusal  will  usually  release  the  mortgageor,  but  tender  after  that  date  is  of  no 
avail  The  mortgagee  may  be  compelled  bylaw  to  give  a  release  or  quit  claim  deed 
after  receiving  payment,  and  it  should  always  be  required  in  order  to  make  the  record 
of  title  clear.  Where  the  mortoagee  has  had  the  riglit  of  entry,  and  has  applied  rents  or 
profits  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  the  mortgageor  may  by  a  bill  in  equity  be  made  to 
account  therefor;  he  is  also  liable  for  waste,  or  any  act  tending  to  iniure  permanently 
the  value  of  the  property.  This  follows  from  the  doctrine  of  equity  that  the  seizin  has 
not  left  the  mortgageor.  Assessments  for  public  improvements  m  most  states  take  pre- 
cedence over  mort^ige  liens.  When  a  mortgaged  proper^  is  sold  it  has  been  held  in 
New  York  that  the  vendee  does  not  become  responsible  for  the  mortgage  debt  beyond 
the  value  of  the  land,  unless  he  specially  assume  the  lien;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
other  states.  Where  the  mortgage  and  debt  are  held  to  be  one, 'they  both  pass  on 
assignment  of  mortgage,  but  elsewhere  they  are  severed.  It  the  mortgage  is  paid  in 
full  i>y  one  of  two  or  more  mortgageors,  the  others  are  compelled  to  contribute,  and 
equity  considers  him  as  an  assignee  of  the  whole  mortgage. 

XOBTIXB,  ilDOUABD  Ai>ou>HB  Casdob  J08EPHB,  Duc  de  Treviso  ;  1768-1835 ;  first 
a  soldier  under  the  republic  in  1790,  adj. gen.  in  '98,  in  the  battles  of  Mens,  Bruxelles, 
Louvain,  under  Gen.  Kleber  in  1794,  repulsed  the  Austrians  on  the  Oerman  frontier  in 
ITtM  and  retook  Mayence  ;  gen.  of  division  in  1799,  charged  by  Napoleon  with  the  con- 

guest  of  Hanover  in  1808,  made  marshal  in  1804,  head  of  an  army  corps  in  1805,  di»< 
nguished  for  skill  in  making  resistance  to  an  overwhelming  force  of  Russians  at  Leo- 
ben  the  same  year,  in  1806  occnpying  Hanover  and  making  the  si^  of  Stralsnnd;  in 
1807  beat  the  Swedes  at  Anclam  and  Friedbind;  and  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  June  21,  was 
made  governor  of  Silesia  and  duke  of  Treviso.  In  1808  in  Spain  at  the  siege  of  Sara- 
Mssa,  and  the  battles  of  Ocana  and  Qebora;  in  1809-11,  with  the  French  army  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  received  the  order  to  blow  up  the  Kremlin,  and  after  the  battle  of 
KrasnoS  in  Nov.  1813  commanded  the  rear-guard  in  retreat;  arrived  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  late  in  1813  and  participated  in  the  bloody  battles  of  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and 
Leipsic  early  in  1818;  fought  in  retreat  with  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  when  the  latter  was 
bMOen,  and  at  Elba,  gave  adhesion  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIIL    On  the  letum 
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of  Napoleon  from  Elba  joined  Urn,  and  ncetved  command  of  the  eastern  department 
of  I^nce.  After  the  Hundred  Days  he  ■was  reinBtated  in  office  by  Louis,  became  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1816,  and  of  the  chamber  of  lords  in  1819.  After  tho 
revolution  of  1880  he  was  made  amlia^ador  at  St.  Petersburg,  grand  chancellor  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1881,  minister  of  war  and  president  of  the  council  under  Louis 
Fbdlippe  in  1884-85,  and  died  by  a  missile  from  the  infenuJ  machine  of  Fieachi  white 
engaged  in  a  public  review  by  the  king's  side. 

XOBTHTOATIOir,  in  Medicine.    See  iNFLAMHATioir. 

■OBTDIEB,  RooEB,  earl  of  March,  1287-1880,  also  baron  of  Wigmore ;  for  some 
years  a  faithful  adherent  of  Edward  IL  and  his  representative  in  Ireland,  bat  in  1820 
^ined  the  insurgent  barons  who  were  hostile  to  the  favorite,  Despensers.  In  1822  Mos- 
timer  was  captured  at  Boroughbridge  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  es- 
caped to  France.  There  he  met  and  fascinated  queen  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward,  became 
her  paramour,  and  determined  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  king.  With  a  small  force  he 
landed  on  the  English  coast  and  was  soon  joined  by  large  numbers  of  the  discontented 
nobles  and  common  people.  The  king  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  and  soon  assas- 
sinated in  his  dungeon.  Mortimer  took  the  title  of  earl  of  March  and  was  given  confis- 
cated estates  of  great  value.  Edward  IIL  was  but  14  yrs.  old,  and  though  a  council 
held  the  regency,  Mortimer's  influence  was  supreme.  He  caused  the  death  of  Kent  and 
Lancaster,  both  uncles  of  the  young  monarch.  The  latter  resolved  to  be  king  in  fact  as 
as  well  as  name,  had  the  earl  of  March  seized  at  Nottingham  castle  and  summoned  a 
new  parliament,  Mortimer  was  tried  on  charges  of  treason;  condemned,  and  in  1880 
hung,  drawn  and  quartered  near  Smithfleld. 

MOSIiaE  ASD  TEHOS  (Fr.  mortaue,  probaUy  from  LaL  mordere,  to  bite;  tenon,  from 
tenir,  to  hold),  a  form  of  joint  in  carpentry.  The  tenon  is  a  prelection,  generaliy  rect- 
angular in  form,  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  cut  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  a  deep 
groove  (called  the  mortise)  cut  in  another  piece,  so  that  tlie  two  are  united  at  a  required 
angle.  The  framing  of  doors,  shutters,  and  such  pieces  of  joineiy,  is  usually  fitted 
toother  with  mortise  and  tenon  joints. 

■OBTXAIH,  THB  Statuthb  of  (Fr.  mcrt,  dead,  and  main,  band).  The  object  of 
the  statutes  of  mortmain  is  to  prevent  priests  and  others  from  importuning  a  dying  man 
to  convey  his  land  for  cbaritablepurposes.  Hence,  though  a  person  can,  up  to  the  last 
hour  of  bis  Ufe,  if  possessing  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  he  does,  devise  by  wUl  all 
bis  land  to  individuals  absolutely,  it  is  otherwise  if  he  intend  to  give  the  land  to  trustees 
for  a  charitable  purpose,  as  to  build  a  church,  or  school,  or  hospital.  The  statute  of 
mortmain,  9  Cko.  IL  &  86  (178^,  reciting  that  public  mischief  bad  greatlv  increased  by 
many  large  and  improvident  dispositions  made  by  languishing  and  dying  persons  to 
charitable  uses,  to  talks  place  after  their  deaths  to  the  disinherison  of  their  latmd  heirs, 
enacted,  that  in  future  no  lands  or  sums  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  should  be  given 
to  any  person  or  body,  unless  such  gift  or  conveyance  should  be  made  or  executed  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses  twelve  months  before  the  death  of  the  donor  or  granter,  and 
be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  within  six  months  after  ^e  execution.  Therefore, 
a  person  on  death-bed  cannot  in  England  give  land,  or  money  to  buy  land,  for  a  chari- 
table purpose.  It  can  only  be  done  in  the  life  of  the  donor,  at  least  twelve  months  be- 
fore his  death ;  and  the  property  must  be  completely  alienated,  so  tliat  he  has  no  further 
control  over  it  The  deed  must  have  a  present  operation,  and  must  not  reserve  any  life- 
interest  to  the  donor;  it  must  be  done  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  policy  of  ttiis  statute 
has  sometimes  been  questioned,  and  several  well-known  modes  of  evading  tlie  statute 
have  been  adopted  from  time  to  time. 

Mortmain  is,  then,  the  alienation  of  read  estate  to  a  corporation.  The  term,  boweVer, 
Is  generally  used  of  religious  corporations.  In  consec[uence  of  the  feudal  restrictions  on 
alienation,  a  corporation  wasobilg^ed  to  get  a  mortmam  license  to  make  a  valid  purchaso 
of  lands.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  alienation  of  land  to  religious  corporations, 
was  the  loss  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  of  the  ordinary  feudal  profits,  such  as  reliefs,  ward- 
ships, and  marriageSj  by  the  vesting  of  land  in  a  technical  person  who  cannot  die  or 
BuSer  attaint.  The  license  of  the  sovereign  was  necessary,  as  tlie  lord  to  whom,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  fee  would  ultimately  revert.  If  there  were  an  intermediate  lord  between 
the  alienating  tenant  and  the  king,  his  license  must  also  be  obtained  for  the  alienation  ; 
for  want  of  such  license,  the  land  was  forfeitable  to  the  lord,  after  entrance.  Licenses 
were  necessary  in  Saxon  times,  and  after  tho  conquest  they  are  recog^nized  in  the  consti* 
tutions  of  Clarendon.  But  the  church  continued  to  increase  its  lands,  in  spite  of  the 
restriction.  The  estate  alienated  without  a  license  reverted,  in  the  first  instuuie,  to  the 
immediate  lord  of  the  fee.  To  escape  this  forfeiture,  the  tenant  made  a  oonveyance  to 
ttie  religious  corporation,  and  then  held  the  land  as  its  tenant ;  the  onpccaaon  thus 
obtained  a  safflcient  seizin,  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  the  land  as  Immediate  k>rd, 
nnder  color  of  a  surrender  or  forfeiture.  By  the  86th  chapter  of  Magna  Charta.  such 
conveyances  were  made  void.  The  prohibition  in  Magna  Oharta  applied  to  religious 
houses  only,  so  that  religious  corporations  sole  were  exempt  from  Its  provMons ;  and 
the  religious  houses  evaded  it,  by  buying  in  lands  that  were  nally  holden  of  themaelveB 
as  lords  of  the  fee,  or  by  taking  long  terms  for  years.  To  meet  these  evasions,  the  stat- 
ute 7  Edw.  L,  De  BeUgioti*,  was  pused. 
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The  restrictive  statutes  applied  to  convej^ances  between  the  parties  only,  and  tha 
Rllgioas  bouses  evaded  them  by  bringing  a  suit  to  recover  the  land  on  a  pretended  title, 
in  collusion  with  the  tenant  who  woiud  let  the  suit  go  by  default  This  kind  of  colla- 
sive  suit  came  afterwards  into  general  use  under  the  name  of  a  common  recovery.  The 
2d  statute  of  Westminster  enacts  a  prohibition  of  this  evasion,  and  the  statute  Quia 
emptorei,  permitting  free  alienation,  expressly  excepts  alienation  in  mortmain.  The 
next  ecclesiastical  device  was  to  convey  the  land  to  feoffees  to  the  use  of  the  religious 
houses.  The  seizin  thus  remained  in  the  feoffees,  who  were  held  by  chancery  to  account 
for  the  rents  and  profits.  This  was  the  origin  of  uses  and  trusts.  The  statute  15  Richard ' 
II.  declares  all  lands  conveyed  to  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  without  the  license  of  ^ 
the  king  or  intermediate  lord,  to  be  forfeited.  The  statute  23  Henry  VIII.  prohibited 
the  conveyance  of  land  for  superstitious  uses  to  noncorporate  bodies  also.  Heanwliile 
11  ha^  always  been  posaibfe  for  the  crown  to  grant  a  mortmain  license  enabling  a  corpo- 
ration to  purchase  and  hold  lands.  The  mortmain  acts  have  not  been  re-enacted  in  the ' 
United  States  except  in  a  very  few  states ;  a  corporation  can  hold  land,  but  only  a 
diaritable  corporation  can  take  by  devise.  In  some  states  the  amount  which  can  be 
bequeathed  to  charitable  uses  is  limited  by  statute  ;  within  that  limit  the  devise  is  good. 

XOKTOH,  a  CO.  in  the  southern  part  of  K.  Dakota,  drained  by  the  Missouri,  which 
bounds  it  ou  the  e.,  and  by  the  Cannonball  and  Heart  rivers.  It  is  very  scantily  settled, 
the  population  in  '90  being  4728.  The  surface  is  a  rolling  prairie  with  little  wood.  The 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  passes  through.  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Fort  Rice  ara 
on  the  e.  border.    Aiea,  S\X&  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Mandan. 

KffiBTOX,  Fourth  Eabi.  of  (James  DonoiiAS),  b.  16S0,  regent  of  Scotland,  the 
second  son  of  sir  George  Douglas  of  Pittendriech,  in  166S  succeeded,  in  right  of  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  third  earl,  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  earldom.  Ho  early 
favored  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  and  In  1657  was  one  of  the  original  lords  of  Uw 
congregation.  Sworn  a  privy  councilor  in  1561,  ho  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Sx>Uand  Jan.  7,  156%  Having  been  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  Rizzio,  Uie 
Italian  secretary  of  Queen  Mary,  on  his  assassination,  Mar.  9, 1506,  he  ned  with  his  asso- 
ciates to  England,  but,  through  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  soon  obtained  his 
pardon  from  the  queen.  Though  privy  to  the  design  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  ou  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  to  Bothwell,  he  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles  against  her. 
He  was  present  at  Carl)erry  Hill  when  Bothwell  parted  from  the  queen,  and  after  Mary's 
imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Lochle  ven  he  was  restored  totheofflceof  high  chancellor,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived,  and  constituted  lord  high  admiral  of  Scotland.  On  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  Oct,  1573,  he  was  elected  regent  of  the  kingdom.  His  rapacity  and 
avarice  made  him  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  nobles,  and  as  the  young  kin^,  James  VI., 
desired  to  assume  the  reins  of  f^vemment,  Morton  resigned  tlie  regency  m  Mar.,  1578. 
Sutisequently  obtaining  possession  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  with  the  person  of  the  king, 
he  recovered  his  authority,  but  was  accused  of  participating  in  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  being  tried  and  condemned,  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  June  2, 1681.  - 

■OBTOH,  Chablbs,  1626-06  ;  b.  England  ;  educated  at  Oxford.  He  took  orders  in 
the  English  church,  and  was  at  first  attacbed  to  the  royalist  party.  He  afterwards  sided 
with  the  Puritans,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  living  in  Cornwall  on  account  of  oqn- 
cooformity.  Soon  after  1663  he  opened  a  school  at  Kewington  Oreen,  where  Daniel 
Defoe  was  one  of  his  scholars.  To  escape  the  persecution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  he 
came  to  Massachusetts  bay  in  1686,  accompanied  by  bis  pupil  Penhallow,  the  future  Itia- 
torian  of  the  Indian  wars.  The  same  year,  be  became  minister  of  the  church  in  Charles- 
town,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  During  a  part  of  this  time  he  was  vice-president 
of  Harvard  college,  and  wrote  a  system  of  logic  for  use  there. 

XOBTOH,  Oeobob,  b.  England,  1685  ;  joined  the  Separatists,  and  settled,  with  hi« 
brother  Thomas,  at  Leyden.  He  went  over  to  London  in  1630,  where  he  became  the 
agent  of  the  Separatists.  In  1628  be  came  to  Plymouth.  Mass.,  in  the  ship  Ann,  bring- 
ing emigrants  and  supplies  to  the  pilnims.  Some  vears  later  he  went  back  to  England, 
where  he  died  at  a  date  luknown.  He  published  in  Ehigland,  in  1622,  a  description  of 
the  Plymouth  colony,  under  the  title  of  Mourl'»  Belation. 

mOBTOS,  Hbnbt,  PH.D.,  b.  Kew  York,  1886 ;  educated  at  the  university  of  Penn- ' 
tylvania.  He  first  studied  law,  but  afterwards  took  up  chemistry,  and  in  1868  became 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  dental  college.  In  1869  he  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  parties  sent  out  to  take  pliotogrophs  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  Aug.  7,  and  the  same 
Tear  he  took  the  chair  of  chemistiy  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1870  he 
became  president  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  He  has 
contributed  many  papers  to  scientific  periodicals,  such  as  the  Ohtmieal  2iew$  and  the 
PhUotopMeal  Mojfotine. 

KOSTOV,  Jambs  St.  Clair,  1829-64,  b.  Philadel|diia :  graduatea  at  West  Point  in 
1861,  and  was  appointed  to  the  engineers.  After  serving  as  assistant  profewor  of 
engineering  at  the  academy,  and  taiung  cliarge  of  various  works,  he  went  to  Central 
America  at  the  head  of  the  Chiriqui  expedition  in  1860.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  became 
diief  engineer  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  following  0>ctoMr  was  appointed  to 
the  same  pcaitioa  In  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  made 
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brig.gen.  He  built  the  Intrenchments  at  Murfreesboro,  and  was  engineer  of  th« 
works  at  Chattanooga,  in  whose  capture  he  took  a  prominent  part.  In  1864  he  became 
chief  engineer  of  tiie  9th  army  corps  in  Virginia,  and  served  through  the  Richmond 
campaign,  up  to  Petersburg,  participating  In  the  engagements  at  Korth  Anna  and 
Bethes<fe  church.  He  was  killed  June  17,  at  the  head  of  the  union  aseault  on  Peter* 
biug.    He  published  a  number  of  works  on  engineering  and  fortiflcatioa 

MffiBTOH,  Jobs,  Cardinal,  Archbishop,  1420-1500  ;  b.  England  ;  educated  at  Cerno 
Abbey  and  Oxford.  Through  his  practice  in  the  court  of  arches  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Cardinal  Bourchier,  who  presented  him  to  Henry  VI.  who  made  him  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.  Kdward  IV.  also  took  him  into  favor,  made  him  master  of  the  rolls  in  1473, 
and  m  1478  bishop  of  Ely,  and  lord  chancellor.  He  was  not  in  favor  with  Richard  III., 
who  ane.stod  liim,  and  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of  Bucldngham,  from 
whom  he  escaped  and  fled  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  on  the  continent.  He  is  said  to  have 
suggested  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York  aad  Lancaster,  by  the  marriage  of  Richmond 
with  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Hennr  VII.,  on  his  accession,  made  Morton  a  membei 
of  the  privy  coimcU,  and  on  the  death  of  cardinal  Bourchier  he  was  promoted  to  tne  see 
of  Canterbury.  In  1487  he  was  again  appointed  lord  chancellor,  and  in  1498  pope 
Alexander  VL  made  him  a  cardinal.  The  English  life  of  Richard  III.  which  bears  the 
name  of  sir  Thomas  More  has  been  attributed  to  Morton. 

KOSTOBT,  JoHK,  1724-77 ;  b.  Penn.  ;  a  surveyor  by  profession.  In  1756  he  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  in  which  he  servM  for  many  years,  part  of  the 
time  as  speaker.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  stamp  act  congress,  convened  at  Kew  York 
in  1765,  and  for  the  next  four  years  was  high  sheriff  for  Chester  co.,  the  present  Dela- 
ware county.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  from 
which  he  was  promoted  to  the  state  supreme  court.  In  1774  he  was  elected  to  the  contl- 
nentel  congress,  wher«  he  gave  the  decisive  vote  of  his  state  delegation  for  the  declaia- 
tlon  of  independence,  and  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ol  the  whole  on  the  pro- 
posals for  confederation. 

HOBTOH,  Jutnjs  Sterlinq,  was  bom  in  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  T.,  in  1882.  His 
parents  subsequently  settled  in  Michigan,  whence  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  where  for 
many  years  he  pursued  farming  near  Nebraska  City.  He  published  the  first  newspaper 
that  the  state  ever  had  ;  served  a  term  as  territorial  governor,  and  as  acting  governor 
(in  1866) ;  and  is  well  known  as  the  originator  of  Arbor  Day  (q.v.).  In  March,  1893,  be 
vas  appointed  secretary  of  agriculture  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Cleveland. 

KOBTOV,  Levi  Parsons,  b.  Vt.,  1824.  Early  in  life  he  was  in  business  at  Hanover. 
K.  H.,  and  after  five  years  he  removed  to  Boston.  He  settled  in  New  York,  1864,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its  business  men;  was  elected  as  a  repub.  to  the 
XLVIth  and  XLVIIth  congresses.  He  was  sent  as  an  honorary  commissioner  to  the 
Paris  exposition,  1878;  and  was  appointed  minister  to  France  by  Pres.  Garfield,  1881, 
serving ^til  1885.  In  1888  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States;  and  In 
1804  governor  of  New  York.  , 

MOBTOH,  Mabcub.  Ui.D.,  1784-1864 ;  b.  Mass. ;  educated  at  Brown  University,  and 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar.  He  obtained  a  good  practice,  and  became  an  active 
democratic  politician.  He  served  in  congress,  1817-21  :  was  a  member  of  the  state 
executive  council  in  1828  ;  and  the  next  year  was  elected  lieut.-govemor.  He  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1825  to  1839,  when  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  beating  Edward  Everett,  the  whig  candidate,  by  one  vote.  He  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  many  years  for  this  office,  to  which  he  was  arain  chosen 
In  1843.    He  was  collector  of  Boston  during  the  administration  of  President  Polk. 

XOBTOH,  NATHANiKii,  1818-86  ;  b.  England  ;  came  with  his  father  to  America  in 
1623.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  taken  into  the  f amUy  of  Gov.  Bradford,  whose 
wife  was  his  maternal  aunt,  and  early  assisted  the  governor  m  public  affairs.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  colony  in  1645,  holding  the  office  tilihis  death.  He  had  received  a  good 
education,  and  fdmost  all  the  records  of  Plymouth  colony  during  the  17th  c,  which  were 
published  in  several  lane  volumes  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  were  in  his  hand- 
writing. He  publishea  the  Ifew  EnglandMtmoriall;  or  a  BritfBel^UionoftKe  mo$t  Mem- 
orable and  Bemarkable  Pastaget  of  (he  Providence  of  God  mantfested  to  the  FtanUrs  of  Nev)  , 
England,  etc.  It  was  compiled  mainly  from  the  manuscripts  of  his  uncle,  William  Brad- ' 
ford,  and  the  journals  of  Edward  Winslow,  and  included  the  period  1620-46.  In  1680 
he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Plymouth  church. 

MOBTOH,  Oliver  Pbbbt,  1823-77  ;  b.  Ind. ;  the  family  name,  Throckmorton,  was 
shortened  by  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  the  Wayne  co.  (Ind.)  seminary,  and 
Miami  university,  Oxford,  Ohio;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Centre- 
ville,  Ind.,  in  1847.  He  rose  to  be  a  leading  member  of  the  Indiana  bar,  and  in  1892  was 
elected  a  circuit  judge  At  an  early  age  he  interested  himself  in  politics,  at  first  as  a 
democrat,  but  became  a  republican  on  the  formation  of  that  party.  He  ran  for  goT- 
emorT)f  Indiana  in  1856  on  the  republican  ticket;  was  defeated,  and  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law ;  but  in  1860  was  elected  lieut.-govemor  of  the  state;  the  governor  having 
Deen  chosen  U.  8.  senator,  Morton  became  governor,  Jan.  16,  1861.  The  beginning  of 
the  rebellion  found  the  state  legislature  and  the  attorney-general  of  Indiana  democratic, 
and  thus  a  fierce  and  active  opposition  against  furnishing  aid  for  the  prosecution  of  tlie 
war.    Gov.  Morton,  who  gained  the  sobriquet  of  "the  great  war  governor,"  devoted 
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Umwif,  heart  and  soul,  to  plans  for  placing  Indiana  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  onion, 
and  even  effected  a  sufficient  loan  on  his  personal  responsibility  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation:  this  obligation  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  state.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  governor  by  a  large  majority ;  but  in  the  following  year  experienced  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  and  was  oblig^l  to  go  to  Europe  for  his  health.  He  was  absent  only  a  few 
months,  and  on  his  return  resumed  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.  8.  senate;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1873,  was  re-elected  for  the  term 
ending  in  1879.  In  the  senate  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  republican  party, 
while  he  accomplished  a  prodigious  amount  of  labor,  serving  on  the  committees  on  for 
eign  relations,  agriculture,  military  affairs,  private  land  claims,  and  privileges  and  elec- 
tions. He  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  passage  of  the  filtecnth  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  and  sustained  the  administration  in  the  effort  to  carij  through  the 
senate  the  proposed  San  Domingo  treaty.  For  this  last  service  he  was  offered  the  Eng- 
lish mission,  which  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  acceptance  would  involve  the 
election  of  a  democratic  senator  in  his  place  by  the  legislature  of  Indiana.  At  ibe 
repnblican  national  convention  in  1876,  Senator  Morton  received  124  votes  on  the  first 
ballot  for  president.  He  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  commission  called  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  disputed  {)residential  election;  and  afterwards  strongly  pressed  an 
amendment  to  the  law  directing  the  method  of  counting  the  votes.  Senator  Morton  was 
e  man  of  powerful  intellect  and  determined  will,  and  an  orator  of  great  popularity 
through  his  vigorous  and  straightforward  speech.  During  (he  latter  part  of  hie  life  his 
inflnnities  necessitated  his  use  of  assistance  in  moving  about,  and  he  had  to  be  carried 
from  the  lobby  of  the  senate  chamber  to  his  carriage.  In  his  prime  he  was  over  6  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  powerful  physique. 

XOSTOV,  Sauttel  Georgb,  k.d.,  American  physician  and  ethnologist,  eon  of  an 
Irish  emigrant,  was  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  26,  1799.  He  studied  medicine  in  Philadel- 
phia, Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  and  in  1^  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  contributed 
papers  on  physiology  and  craniology  to  scientific  journals.  In  1834  he  visited  the  West 
Indies,  and  made  otMervations  on  the  development  of  races.  In  1839  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Pennsylvania  medical  college,  and  published  his  great  work. 
Omnia  Americana,  based  on  his  collection  of  867 classified  skulls.  In  1844  he  published 
Crania  .^Igyvtiaea,  based  on  the  collection  of  George  R  Gliddon,  esq. ;  and  in  1849  his 
last  work,  An  JOxutrated  Byttem  of  Human  Anatomy,  Special,  Oeneral,  and  Microncopic. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  15,  1851.  Morton  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  American 
who  endeavoi-ed  to  place  the  doctrine  of  the  original  diversity  of  mankind  on  a  scientific 
basis.  See  the  memoir  of  Morton  prefixed  to  Nott  and  Gliddon's  Tmes  of  Mankind 
Philadelphia,  18S4),  a  work  largely  illustratea  by  selections  from  his  united  papers. 

KOKTOH,  Bakah  'Wentworth  Apthorp,  1759-1846  ;  b.  Mass.  ;  married  in  1781  to 
Perez  Mortoa  She  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  her  verses  contributed  to  the 
JKM*a«At<««t<«  Jras'<iztn«,  over  the  signature  of  "Philenia.  Under  that  pseudonym  sho 
published  at  Boston,  in  1790,  Oudbi,  or  the  Virtues  of  Nature  ;  an  Indian  Tale,  in  4  ean- 
«o».  This  work  was  followed  in  1797  by  Beacon  Hill,  a  poem  in  5  cantos  ;  and  in  1828 
by  My  Mind  and  its  Thoughts,  a  mixture  of  verse  and  prose  pieces. 

XOSTOV,  Thokab,  1590-1646  ;  b.  England  ;  a  lawyer  and  member  of  Clifford's  Inn, 
London.  He  came  to  this  country  with  Weston's  colony  in  1622.  He  soon  returned  to 
England,  but  came  to  Massachusetts  bay  with  Woltaston  in  1625,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Mount  Wollasfon,  now  a  part  of  the  town  of  Braintree.  Morton  called  his  se^ 
ttement  "Mernr  Mount,"  set  up  a  may -pole  there,  and  very  much  scandalized  tbe  Ply- 
mouth people  by  his  merry-making.  A  small  party  came  up  from  Plymouth  in  1628, 
cut  down  the  may-pole,  took  Morton  to  PljTnouth,  and  sent  him  thence  to  England. 
Morton  ventured  to  return  in  1629,  but  was  again  sent  home,  and  the  next  year  his  house 
afWollaston  was  demolished  Morion,  however,  came  once  more  to  Massachusetts  in 
1643,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  year  by  the  authorities  on  account  of  his  "scandalous 
book,"  The  New  England  Canaan,  which  he  had  published  in  England  in  1682.  This 
Work  contains  a  valuable  account  of  the  condition  of  Massachusetts,  mingled  with 
(unnaing  satire  on  tbe  Puritans,  The  late  J.  L.  Motley  made  Morton  the  subject  of  two 
novels,  Morton's  Hope  and  Merry  Mount. 

WSKKSK,  W11J.1AM  Thojiab  Gbeen-,  1819-1868,  b.  Mass.;  ccmroenced  studying 
dentistry  in  Baltimore  in  1840,  continued  there  for  18  months  and  settled  in  Boston. 
He  ie,  more  than  for  anything  else,  known  as  the  introducer  and  discoverer  of  the 
sursically  useful  antesthetic  properties  of  sulphuric  ether.  His  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  subject  in  1844  when  attending  lectures  at  the  medical  college  in  Boston,  and 
itfter  some  experiments  performed  upon  himself,  he  administered  the  ether  to  a  man 
Sept  80,  1846,  and  extracted  a  firmly  rooted  tooth  without  pain.  He  repeated  the 
operation,  and  making  known  the  results  to  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  he  administered  ether 
at  the  latter's  request  In  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Oct.  16,  1846,  to  a  man  for 
the  operation  of  removing  a  tumor  from  the  jaw.  Dr.  Morton  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
use  of  ether,  under  the  name  of  "  letbeon,"  in  1846,  a  month  after  the  operation  in  the 
hospital,  and  a  month  after  this,  iu  England,  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  also  claimed  the  honor 
of  having  made  the  discoveiy,  and  the  Montyon  prize  of  the  French  Academy  was 
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equally  awarded  to  Dr.  Morton  and  to  Dr.  Jackson,  but  Dr.  Morton  declined  to  accept 
it,  which  resulted  in  his  receiving  in  1852  the  large  gold  medal,  the  Montyon  prize  in 
medicine  and  surgery.  He  claimed  compensation  from  congress  for  his  invention,  the 
government  having  used  it,  and  also  from  individuals,  and  he  was  involved  in  many 
suits.  He  received,  however,  no  compensation,  and  his  life  was  spent  in  contests, 
literary  and  legal,  in  regard  to  his  invention.  Memorials  were  presented  to  congress 
signed  by  many  physicians,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  they  failed  to  secure  what  was 
asked.  His  latter  years  were  spent  upon  a  farm  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  from 
an  aSection  brought  on  by  reading  an  article  which  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the  merit 
of  his  discovery. 

MOSAIC,  the  art  of  producing  artistic  designs  by  setting  small  square  pieces  of  stone 
or  glass  of  different  colors,  to  give  the  effect  of  painting  (Greek  moiuAot,  of  the  Muses/. 
The  ori^n  of  the  art  is  buried  in  obscurity ;  it  was,  however,  much  practiced  by  the 
tmclent  Romans,  especially  for  ornamental  pavements,  specimens  of  which  are  almost 
always  found  whenever  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  villa  are  discovered.  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire,  it  was  also  much  used  for  the  ornamentation  of  churches,  in  which  it 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  wall-decoration.  It  was  re-introduced  into  Italy  for  the 
latter  purpose  about  the  middle  of  the  IStli  c.  by  Andrea  Tafl,  who  learned  it  of  some 
Greek  artists  employed  at  Venice  in  decorating  St.  Mark's.  Since  then  it  has  been 
especially  an  Italuin  art,  and  to  such  wonderful  perfection  has  it  been  brought,  that 
most  minute  pictures  are  produced  by  it.  Within  quite  recent  years,  mosaics  of  surpass- 
ing, beauty  both  in  design  and  material,  have  been  protluced  by  Russian  artists  in  the 
Imperial  glass  manufactory  of  Russia:  those  shown  in  the  Russian  department  of  the 
international  exhibition  (1862)  have  probably  never  been  surpassed.  The  pieces  of  glass 
of  every  shade  of  color  are  technically  called  tmalts;  they  are  generally  opaque,  and  are 
set  in  cement  in  the  same  manner  as  tiles  or  pavement.  Some  fine  pieces  of  mosaic 
pavement  have  lately  been  produced  in  Great  Britain  by  Messrs.  Minton  &  Co.  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  and  by  Messrs.  Maw  of  Brosely,  proving  that  the  art  only  wants  sufllcient 
encouragement  to  obtain  a  high  position.  In  Italy  tliere  are  two  very  distinct  varieties 
of  mosuc  work — ^i.e.,  the  Florentine  and  the  Roman;  the  former  is  entirely  formed  of 
pieces  of  stone  or  shell  of  the  natural  colors,  and  is  limited  in  its  application  chiefly  to 
floral  and  Arabesque  designs.  The  later  is  made  of  the  glass  smalts  mentioned  above, 
and  has  30  wide  an  application  that  most  of  the  finest  paintings  of  the  best  old  masters 
have  been  copied  in  mosaic,  and  the  pictures  so  taken  form  the  almost  imperishable 
decorations  of  the  finest  churches  of  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  the  opaque  glass  or 
smalts  for  making  the  little  square  pieces  called  tessene  of  which  the  pictures  are  com- 
posed, is  a  very  important  one,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  Vatican,  where  35,000  shades  of 
the  various  kinds  of  colored  glass  are  produced. 

MOSAIC  00U>.    See  Tm. 

MOSAIC  WOOL,  or  Wool  Mosaic,  is  a  remarkable  application  of  the  principle  of 
mosaic-work  to  the  production  of  woolen  or  worsted  rugs  and  carols,  having  a  definite 
design  or  pattern,  independent  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  pnnting  and  weaving. 
Many  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been  made,  chiefly  on  the  continent;  but  the  most 
successful  is  that  of  Messrs.  Crossley,  in  whose  extensive  carpet  factory  at  Halifax  the 
mosaic  wool  is  produced  as  a  regular  department  of  manufacture. 

In  the  first  place,  well-spun  worsted  threads  are  dyed  to  every  color  an.l  almost  every 
shade  or  tint,  amounting  to  a  hundred  varities  in  all.  An  artist  prepares  a  full-sized 
drawing  of  the  pattern  or  design,  ruled  all  over  with  cross-lines;  this  is  copied  on  lined 
paper  by  girls,  each  of  whom  takes  as  much  of  the  pattern  as  will  fill  a  square  foot  A 
workman  (or  woman)  having  a  good  eye  for  color,  examines  each  square  piece  of  draw- 
ing in  detail,  and  selects  the  proper  color  of  tliread  suitable  to  every  portion  of  it;  the 
threads  are  a  little  over  200  in.  long  each,  or  about  17  ft.,  and  are  numerous  enough  to 
pack  closely  together  into  a  mass  of  one  sq.  ft.  in  width  and  depth.  A  strong  iron 
framework,  17  ft.  long,  is  so  arranged  that  all  these  threads  can  be  stretched  on  it 
horizontally,  tied  at  one  end,  and  weighted  with  4  lbs.  to  each  thread  at  the  other. 
Girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  workwoman  who  selects  the  colors,  arrange  these 
threads  one  by  one,  tying  them  at  one  end,  weighting  them  at  the  other,  and  supporting 
them  on  a  steel  bar  in  the  middle.  This  being  done,  the  mass  of  17  ft.  in  length  is  cut 
up  into  blocks  of  20  in.  long  each,  for  convenience  in  after-operations.  All  these  pro- 
cesses are  for  one  sq.  ft.  only  of  the  pattern,  and  they  have  to  be  repeated  as  many  times 
as  there  are  sq.  ft.  in  it.  Supposing  a  rug  6  ft.  by  2,  with  a  lion,  tiger,  or  other  devic 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  surface:  there  must  be  12  masses  prepared,  and  as  each 
mass  contains  50,000  threads,  there  will  be  600,000  altogether.  Blocks  are  cut  from  each 
mass,  and  are  placed  in  an  iron  box  or  frame,  side  by  side;  thus  forming  a  quadrangular 
solid  6  ft.  by  2,  and  20  in.  deep,  with  the  threads  arranged  wriieaUy.  Now,  to  convert 
this  into  a  great  number  of  separate  rugs,  the  pattern  of  which  is  seen  represented  on  the 
upper  surface,  formed. by  the  ends  of  the  colored  threads,  india-rubber  is  dissolved  in 
camphine  to  the  consistence  of  carpenter's  glue,  and  brushed  well  over  the  top,  so  that 
every  individual  thread  shall  receive  its  portion ;  this  being  dried,  a  second  coating  is 
appliad;  and  afterwards  a  third.  A  backing  of  canvas,  or  of  some  kind  of  strong  cloth, 
is  cemented  down  upon  the  mass  of  threads  by  a  glue  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  scraped 
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tad  rubbed  until  it  adheres  to  eveiy  indiyidual  fiber.  When  dry,  the  mass  of  threads  is 
raised  up  three-sixtecDtlia  of  an  inch,  by  a  screw  acting  upon  a  movable  bottom  to  the 
box.  A  very  keen  circular  cutter,  12  ft.  In  diameter,  and  rotating  170  times  per  minute, 
quickly  severs  a  horizontal  slice  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  tbe  box  of  threads 
being  caused  by  an  endless  screw  to  travel  onward  to  meet  the  cutter.  This  slice  when 
nimed  up,  presents  the  picture  complete,  in  a  beautifully  soft  nap,  or  pile  of  woolen 
threads,  supported  by  a  canvas  or  woolen  backing.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  hand-work 
to  convert  this  into  a  rug,  carpet,  coverlet,  or  wrapper  of  any  kind.  A  second  repetition 
of  the  same  processes  converts  another  slice  into  a  second  rug;  and  so  on,  until  the  mass 
of  20  in.  in  depth  has  been  cut  up  into  about  a  hundred  slices,  each  forming  one  rug. 
As  the  blocks  of  20  in.  were  originally  cut  from  a  mass  of  200  in.,  the  whole  mass  pro- 
duces about  a  thousand  rugs,  ail  exactly  the  same  pattern.  It  is  this  power  of  repetition 
which  makes  the  process  pay;  for  the  great  preparatory  labor  of  selecting  and  arranging 
^y)  600,000  distinct  threads  could  not  otherwise  be  compensated  for. 

KOSATLIXA  ^itde  Moslem),  one  of  the  most  important  rivals  of  Mohammed,  belong- 
ed to  the  clan  "Dm,  a  division  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bani  Hanifah,  of  YamSma  in  Nedjed. 
The  traditions  about  his  life  and  age  are  extremely  contradictory  and  legendary.  It 
appears,  however,  tolerably  certain  that  he  had  risen  to  a  certain  eminence  in  his  tribe, 
probably  as  a  religious  teacher  only  at  first,  before  Mohammed  assumed  his  prophetical 
office.  The  name  he  was  known  by  among  his  friends  was  Rahmftn,  the  Benignant  or 
Merciful;  a  term  which  Mohammed  adopted  as  a  designation  of  (Jod  himself.  This 
word,  which  is  Aramaic,  was  a  common  divine  epithet  among  the  Jews,  from  whom 
Mohammed  took  it,  together  with  a  vast  bulk  of  dogmas,  and  ceremonies,  and  legends. 
If,  however,  Mosaylima,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  assumed  that  name  in  the  meanmg  of 
Messiah,  Savior,  it  would  prove  that  he  had  anticipated  Mohammed  in  the  apostleship, 
which  is  commonly  denied.  It  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hedjrah  that  Mosaylima, 
at  the  bead  of  an  embassy  sent  by  his  tribe,  appeared  before  Mohammed,  in  oraer  to 
settle  certain  points  of  dispute.  The  traditions  are  very  contradictory  on  the  circum- 
stance whether  or  not  Mosaylima  was  then  already  the  recognized  spiritual  leader  of  his 
tribe.  When  they  were  introduced  to  Mohammed  in  the  mosque,  they  greeted  him  with 
the  orthodox  salutation  of  Moslems — viz.,  "SalSm  alayk"  (Peace  upon  thee),  and  after 
a  brief  parley,  recited  the  confession  of  faith.  Shortly  after  this  event,  Mosaylima 
openly  professed  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  as  well  as  Mohammed.  The  latter  sent  a 
messenger  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  to  request  liim  to  reiterate  publicly  his 
profession  of  Islam.  Mosayiima's  answer  was  a  request  that  Mohammed  should  share 
his  power  with  him.  "From  Mosaylima,  the  apostle  of  Glod,"  he  wrote,  according  to 
Abdufeda,  "to  Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God.  Now  let  the  earth  be  half  mine,  and 
half  thine."  Mohammed  speedily  replied:  "From  Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God,  to 
Mosaylima,  the  liar.  "She  earth  is  God's:  he  giveth  the  same  for  inheritance  unto  such 
of  his  servants  as  he  pleases,  and  tbe  happy  issue  shall  attend  those  who  fear  him." 
Tet  notwithstandiug  these  testimonies,  of  probably  late  dates,  it  seems,_on  the  other 
band,  perfectly  certain  ttiat  Mohammed  made  very  great  concessions  to  his  rival — con- 
cessions that  point  to  his  having  secretly  nominated  Mosaylima  his  successor,  and  that 
he  by  this  means  bought  Mosayiima's  open  allegiance  during  his  lifetime.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  dogmas,  though  they  each  had  special  revelations,  but  a  question  of  suprem- 
acy, which  was  thus  settled  amicably.  "  Mohammed,"  Mosaylima  said,  "  is  appointed 
by  God  to  settle  the  principal  points  of  faith,  and  I  to  supplement  them."  He  further 
had  a  revelation,  in  accordance  with  Mohammed's:  "We  have  sent  to  every  nation  its 
own  prophet,"  to  the  effect:  "We  have  given  unto  thee  [Mosaylima]  a  number  of  people; 
keep  them  to  thyself,  and  advance.  But  be  cautious,  and  desire  not  too  much;  and  do 
not  enter  into  rival  fights." 

When  Mohammed  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  desired  to  write  his  will.  Whatever 
be  may  have  wished  to  ordain,  Is  uncertain ;  it  is  well  known,  at  all  events,  that  his 
friends  did  not  obey  his  order,  and  refused  to  furnish  him  with  writing  materials,  very 
probably  because  they  did  not  like  to  be  bound  by  bis  last  injunctions.  Sprenger  sup- 
pcMses  that  he  wished  formally  to  appoint  Mosaylima  his  successor,  and  that  it  was  iust 
this  which  his  surrounding  relations  feared.  Mosaylima  then  openly  declared  against 
Islam,  and  many  parodies  of  the  Koran  sprang  up  in  the  Nedjed,  ascribed  to  him.  In 
the  11th  year  of  the  Hedirah,  it  at  last  came  to  an  open  breach  between  the  two  rival 
powers.  Abu  Bekr,  the  caliph,  sent  Klialid,  "the  sword  of  the  faith,"  with  a  number  of 
choice  troops,  to  compel  Mosaylima  to  submission.  Mosaylima  awaited  the  enemy  at 
Rowdah,  a  village  in  the  Wadi  Hanifah.  So  formidable  indeed  was  Mosayiima's  force, 
that  Waiid  is  said  to  have  hesitated  for  a  whole  day  and  night  before  he  undertook  an 
assault  unanimously  disapproved  of  by  bis  council.  On  the  second  morning,  however, 
he  advanced,  and  m  a  battle  which  lasted  until  the  evening,  contrived,  with  fearful 
losses  of  his  own,  to  gain  the  victory.  Mosaylima  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  negro  slave, 
and  his  head  was  cut  off  by  the  conqueror,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  spear,  to  convince 
both  friends  and  foes  of  his  death.  Khalid  then  advanced  to  the  slain  prophet's  birtb 
place,  in  order  to  slay  all  its  inhabitants.  They,  however,  by  a  clever  stratagem  con- 
trived to  conclude  an  honorable  peace,  but  had  to  embrace  Islam.  The  Mosleymian 
"heresy"  was  Uius  stamped  out,  and  only  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the  new  faiOx 
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contriyed  to  escape  to  Hasa  and  Basrah,  where  they  may  have  Mi  the  foundation  of  the 
later  Karmatbian  creed. 

It  is  extremely  difflcult  to  come  to  any  clear  notion  of  Mosaylima's  real  doctrines,  as 
all  the  accounts  that  have  Burvived  of  them  come  from  victorious  adversaries —  ndversariea 
who  have  not  hesitated  to  invent  the  most  scandalous  stories  about  him.  Thus,  a  love- 
adventure  between  Mosaylima  and  the  prophetess  Suj&h,  the  wife  of  a  soothsayer  of 
Yamftma,  who  is  supposed  to  have  stayed  three  days  in  his  tent,  is  told  with  great 
minuteness,  even  to  the  obscene  conversation  that  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
between  them  during  that  time;  the  fact  being  that  this  story,  which  is  still  told  with 
much  relish  by  the  natives,  is  without  the  slightest  fouudation.  From  the  same  source, 
we  learn  that  Mosaylima  tried  to  deceive  his  followers  by  conjuring-tricks.  It  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Mosaylima  was  of  much  higher  moral  standing  than  Mohammed 
himself.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  enjoined  the  highest  chastity  even  among  married  peo- 
ple: unless  there  was  hope  of  begettmg  children,  there  should  be  restriction  of  conjugal 
duty.  Even  the  nickname,  "Little  Moslem,"  given  to  him  seems  to  indicate  that  be, 
too,  preached  the  unity  of  God,  or  Islam,  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  faith.  How 
far  his  religion  had  a  socialist  tendency,  and  offered  less  show  of  dignity  and  outward 
morality  to  its  followers,  or  whether  it  rejected  fatalism,  contained  an  idea  of  incarna- 
tion, and  invested  its  preachers  and  teachers  with  a  somi-mcdiatori^  character,  as  the 
latest  explorer  of  the  Nedjed,  Mr.  Palgrave,  tells  us  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  But 
we  must  receive  these  conclusions,  probably  drawn  from  the  information  of  the  natives, 
with  all  the  greater  caution,  as  that  story  of  the  profihetess  Saj&b,  whom  he  reports,  after 
his  informants,  not  only  to  have  been  properly  married  to  MosayUma,  but  to  have,  after 
his  death,  become  a  devout  partisan  of  Islam,  and  to  have  entered  an  "orthodox  alli- 
ance," does  not,  as  we  said  before,  deserve  the  slightest  credence. 

■08BT,  John  Sinqleton,  b.  Edgemont,  Va. ,  1888.  He  practised  law  at  Bristol, 
Va.,  until  the  civil  war,  when  he  entered  the  confederate  service  as  a  private  He  made 
a  name  as  a  scout  and  a  guerrilla,  and  became  col.  of  the  Partisan  battalion,  famous  for 
its  guerilla  raids.  After  the  war  he  became  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Gen.  Grant,  and 
was  U.  S.  consul  at  Hong  Kong,  1878-85.  He  published  fTor  Heminitoencet  (1887),  and  is 
the  subject  of  several  memoirs. 

XOBCHELES,  Iokaz,  1794-1870,  b.  Prague  ;  studied  music  under  Dionysius  Welier 
at  the  Prague  conservatory,  and  at  the  age  of  11  was  the  best  pianist  in  Prague,  and  had 
begun  to  compose.  In  18(^,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  met  Beethoven  and  Haydn, 
and  took  lessons  from  Albrechtsberger,  who  had  been  Beethoven's  teacher.  He  soon 
won  a  reputation  in  concert,  and  disputed  with  Hummel  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
pianoforte  player  in  Germany.  After  a  tour  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  he 
visited  Knglaud,  which  was  his  residence  till  1846.  From  1825,  he  was  professor  in  the 
London  academy  and  conductor  of  the  philharmonic  concerts.  The  music  of  Beethoven 
was  eJmost  unknown  in  England  at  that  time;  and  Moschelcs,  by  his  rendering  of  the 
sonatas  and  concertos  of  that  composer,  made  the  pianoforte  a  fashionable  Instrument. 
He  was  tha  most  successful  teacher,  in  his  day,  in  England;  but  many  later  pianisU^,  as 
most  notably,  Liszt  and  Thalberg,  have  surpassed  him  in  execution.  In  1846  he  became 
professor  at  the  conservatory  at  Leipsic.  His  own  compositions  are  additions  to  classical 
music,  and  his  compositions  for  other  instruments  than  the  piano  Ehow  a  profound  the- 
oretical knowledge.  He  published  with  notes,  an  English  translation  of  ijchindler's 
Lffi  of  Beetfuituk 

X08CHI,  a  people  of  Asia  living  s.  of  the  Caucasus.  According  to  Pliny  thev  dwelt 
around  the  sources  of  the  Phasis,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  At  the  time 
oi  Augustus  their  territory  is  said  to  have  been  divided  between  Colchis,  Armenia,  and 
Iberia;  and  from  them  a  mountain  range  extending  from  the  Caucasus  to  llie  Anti-Taurus 
was  called  the  Moschic  mountains.  Their  name  by  early  writers  is  often  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Tibareni,  and  the  two  people  are  generally  identified  with  the  Meshech  and 
Tubal  of  Scriptuiie. 

I      X08CH1DJB,  or  (recently)  Moscn'm^.    See  Musk  deer. 

KOS'CHUB,  a  bucolic  poet  who  lived  In  Greece  in  the  8d  c.  B.C.,  and  whose  writings 
are  classed  with  those  of  Bion  who  was  his  master.  The  two  writers  are  published 
together  in  a  translation  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  He  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
alibis  works  that  have  been  preserved  are  fragmentary.  Idyllic,  and  pastoral  in  character, 
but  much  admired  by  scholars. 

H08C0W,  an  important  government  of  Central  Russia,  lies  s.  of  the  governments  of  Tver 
and  Vladimir.  Area,  12,850  sq.m.;  pop.  '03,  2,336,187.  The  surface  is  level  with  the 
exception  of  a  tract  in  the  8.W.,  which  is  elevated.  It  Is  watered  by  the  Moskva  and  the 
Eliazma,  while  the  Oka  forms  a  portion  of  Its  southern  boundary.  The  soil,  principally 
clayey,  with  some  sandy  and  stony  tracts,  Is.  on  the  whole,  unfertile,  and  barely  sup- 

Slies  local  consumption.  Few  of  the  guvernments  of  Russia,  however,  equal  that  of 
[oscow  in  manufactures  and  general  industry.  In  contains  numerous  clotn,  silk,  bro- 
cade, chintz,  paper,  and  other  factories.  China-ware  is  manufactured  from  the  clay  dug 
ap  in  the  district  of  Gjelsk.  Many  of  its  villages  carry  on  special  branches  of  manu- 
facture, of  which  pins,  glass  beads,  and  small  looking-glasses  for  Asia  is  one.  Wiiite 
limestone  is  quarried,  and  is  much  used  for  building  in  the  capital. 
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XOflOOW  (Russ.  MoikuKt),  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  and  foimerly  the  residence  of 
file  czars,  is  situated  in  a  highly-cultivatea  and  fertile  district  on  Uie  Mosl^va,  400  m. 
Sie.  of  St  Petersburg,  witli  wliicli  it  is  in  direct  communication  by  railway  Lat  65° 
46'  n.,  long.  37°  87'  east  Pop.  W,  888,610.  Previously  to  its  being  burned  in  1812, 
Moscow  was  perhaps  the  most  irregularly  built  city  in  Europe,  and  that  distinction  to  a 
great  extent  it  still  retains;  for,  as  the  main  object  in  1813  waa  to  build  speedily,  the  streets 
rose  again  on  the  old  model,  undulating  and  crooked,  and  consisting  of  alternating 
houses,  the  most  varied  in  character  and  pretensions.  Many  improvements  have,  how- 
ever, been  recently  accomplished  in  the  city.  Gas  pipes  have  been  laid  along  the  streets; 
letter-boxes  are  placed  at  frequent  intervals; the  Romanzoff  Place,  formerly  so  dirty,  has 
been  converted  into  a  splendid  square,  with  an  ornamental  garden,  and  the  old  obelisk, 
the  former  monument  of  the  place,  standing  in  the  center,  with  water  fountains  on  each 
dde.  The  general  view  of  the  town,  especially  that  obtained  from  an  eminence  on  its 
southern  side  called  the  Sparrow  Hills,  is  eminently  original  and  picturesque.  Its  hun- 
dreds of  churches  and  convents,  surmounted  by  gilt  and  variously -colored  domes;  its 
gardens  and  txiulevards;  and,  above  all,  the  high  walls  and  crowded  yet  stntely  towers 
of  the  Kremi  or  citadel,  produce  a  most  striking  effect.  The  Kreral,  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  forms  the  center  of  the  town,  and  around  it,  with  a  radius  of 
about  a  mile,  is  a  line  of  boulevt;rds,  extending,  however,  only  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
river.  Outside  of  this  line,  and  concentric  with  it,  is  another  line  of  boulevards,  with  a 
radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  while  beyond  all,  and  forming  the  girdle  of  the  city,  is  the 
outer  ranapart,  with  a  circumference  of  26  English  milea  The  Kreml  comprises  th» 
principal  buildings,  as  the  cathedml  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  founded  in  1326, 
a  small  but  gorgeously-decorated  edifice  ;  the  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Miclincl,  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  all  the  czars  down  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  changed  the 
royal  burial-place  to  St.  Petersburg;  the  church  of  the  Annunciation,  the  floor  of  which 
is  paved  -with  laspers,  agafes,  and  camelians  of  various  shapes;  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki 
200  ft  in  height  and  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  gildea  dome,  from  which,  as  from 
all  the  domes  of  Moscow,  rises  the  "  honorable  cross;  the  Czar  Kolokol  (king  of  bells), 
the  greatest  bell  in  the  world;  several  palaces,  and  collections  of  ancient  arms  and  other 
antiquities;  the  arsenal,  surrounded  by  the  splendid  trophy  of  850  cannons,  taken  from 
the  French ;  and  the  senate.  The  walls  of  the  Kreml  are  surmounted  by  18  towers,  and 
pierced  with  5  gates.  In  the  town,  the  chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  St  Vassili, 
remarkable  fonts  peculiar  architecture;  the  Qostinoi  Dvor,  or  bazaar;  and  the  exchangea 
The  temple  of  the  Savior,  which  was  commenced  in  1812,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  repulse  of  the  French  invasion,  was  finished  in  1881.  The  leading  educational  insti- 
tution is  the  university,  the  first  in  Russia,  founded  in  1753.  It  has  four  faculties, 
namely:  historical  philological,  juristical,  physical  mathematical,  and  medical,  and  in 
1891  was  attended  oy  3,888  students.  Besides  this  there  are  numerous  gymnasia  and 
real  schools,  elementary  and  district  schools,  a  musical  conservatory,  and  various  other 
institutions  for  special  or  technical  Instruction.  There  are  large  and  numerons  charita- 
ble establishments,  among  them  an  extensive  orphan  asylum.  There  are  several  learned 
societies  in  Moscow,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Greek  Metropolitan,  one  of  the  three 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Russian  church.  Among  the  museums  of  Moscow  there  are, 
besides  the  various  scientific  cabinets  of  the  imlversity,  the  public  museum  removed 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  la  1861,  and  having  a  library,  an  art  gallery,  and  a  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  minerals,  and  articles  of  ethnological  interest;  the  Tietjavok  gal- 
lery, with  a  fine  collection  of  modem  Russian  paintings;  the  historical  museum  and  the 
museum  of  art  and  industry. 

H.  is  admirably  provided  with  means  of  communication,  both  by  land  and  water. 
The  Moskva  opens  traffic  to  the  Caspian  and  Baltic  seas,  and  railways  branch  out  in 
six  directions,  connecting  the  city  with  St.  Petersburg,  Jsroslav,  Nljnl  Novgorod, 
Kazan,  Kursk  and  Brest-Lltovsk.  It  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufacturing  industries, 
second  In  Importance  to  St.  Petersbui^  alone.  Among  the  articles  of  manufacture  are 
textiles,  silk,  machinery,  leather  goods,  metals,  and  tobacco.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  Rus- 
sia in  respect  to  domestic  coounerce,  and  its  foreign  commerce  is  also  of  great  impor- 
tance. From  the  central  grain-producing  lands  of  Russia  it  draws  large  supplies  and  it 
receives  metals  from  the  Ural  mountains,  furs  from  Siberia,  wooden  articles  from  the 
north,  beef  and  hides  from  the  east,  and  wool  from  the  south.  From  China  It  imports 
tea,  from  Bokhara  and  the  Baltic  ports  it  obtains  laige  quantities  of  cotton  and  from  the 
Caucasus  and  Persia  it  obtains  silk  and  dye  stuffs.  It  derives  a  large  part  of  its  manu- 
fiu^ured  articles  from  the  northern  governments  of  the  Volga  and  from  St.  Petersburg. 

Moscow  is  ofancient  origin  for  a  Russian  town.  Its  site  was  bought  by  Yuri  Dolgo- 
niki,  in  the  12th  c,  and  a  fortress  built.  In  the  14th  c.  not  only  had  it  become  the 
capital  of  the  Russian  religious  world,  owing  to  the  residence  there  of  the  metropolitan, 
but  it  had  also  become  the  actual  capital  of  Muscovy.  In  1868,  1870,  and  1372,  it  suf- 
fered from  the  inroads  of  the  Lithuanians;  in  1381  it  was  sacked  by  the  Tartars.  From 
1415  to  1501  it  was,  on  four  separate  occa-sions,  partially  destroyed  by  fires;  and  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  Devlet-Qirey,  khan  of  the  Crimean  Tartars,  in  1571.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Poles  in  1610,  and  remained  in  their  possession  till  their  expulsion  by  the 
Russians  under  Minin  and  Pojarsky  in  1612.  In  1682, 1689.  and  1698,  it  was  the  theater 
of  the  revolts  of  the  SUelitz.  In  1812,  from  Sept  14  till  Oct  24,  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  French. 
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ItB  groTrth  within  the  past  few  years  has  been  extremely  rapid.  Though  the  newer 
parts  have  added  boulevards,  wide  avenues,  parks,  and  stately  architecture  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  old  city,  it  is  the  picturesqueness  of  the  E[remlin,  its  aggregation  of  old  and 
new  palaces,  its  fortified  walls  and  lofty  towers,  its  churches,  mosques,  monasteries, 
domes,  spires,  and  minarets,  forming  from  a  distance  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
architectural  scene  in  the  world,  that  is  still  the  greatest  attraction  of  Moscow,  and  is 
even  heightened  in  its  effects  by  contrast  with  the  old  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  their 
mingled  poverty  and  magnificence,  with  the  open,  airy,  and  polished  beauty  of  the  new. 

XOBELEY,  Henbt,  d.d.,  1802-72;  b.  England ;  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  wag 
for  a  number  of  years  professor  of  natural  philosphy  and  astronomy  in  King's  college, 
London.  He  hacf  ali-eady  taken  holy  orders,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  canon  of  Bristol 
cathedral.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  living  of  Olveston,  and  made  chaplain 
to  the  queen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school-board  for  many  years.  He  published  a 
number  of  scientific  books,  including  a  Treatitt  on  Meekanie*  Applied  to  the  Arte,  and 
Mee/taaieal  PnncipUi  (^Engineenng  and  Arehiteeture. 

XOSELLE  (Ger.  Moeel),  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  rises  in  the  Yosges  mountains, 
France,  at  an  elevation  of  2,260  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Sadne.  Its  course  is  north-westerly  as  far  as  Pont-4-Mou8Son,  in  the  department 
of  Meurthe,  where  it  becomes  navigable;  then  n.  to  Thionville,  near  the  French  frontier; 
after  which  it  proceeds  in  a  north-easterly  direction  (latterly,  with  many  zigzag  pictur 
esque  windings)  through  Luxemburg  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  joining  the  Rbme  at  Col> 
lentz.  On  its  way  it  passes  the  towns  of  Remiremont,  Epinal,  Toul,  Pont-&-Mousson, 
Metz,  Thionville,  and  Treves.  From  Metz  to  Treves  it  flows  through  a  broad  valley, 
inclosed  by  rounded  vine-bearing  hills.    Its  entire  length  is  about  320  miles.    Its  princi" 

Sal  tributaries  are  the  Meurthe,  the  Seille,  and  the  Sarr  on  the  right,  and  the  Us,  the 
aner,  and  the  Kyll  on  the  left.  The  wines  grown  in  the  basin  of  the  Moselle  are  noted 
for  their  lightness  and  their  delicate  aromatic  flavor.  The  inferior  kinds  are  liable  to 
acidity. 

MOSELLE  was  formerly  a  frontier  department  in  the  n.e.  of  France,  but  the  greater 

fart  of  it  was  taken  by  Germany  after  the  war  of  1870-71.  The  small  portion  left  to 
'ranee  was  joined  to  the  department  of  Meurthe  Population  of  Moselle  in  1866, 
452,157.  It  is  watered  by  the  Moselle  and  its  tributaries;  is  richly  wooded,  and  yields 
abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  and  wine,  though  the  last  is  of  an  infenor  quality.  Agricul- 
ture is  In  an  advanced  condition;  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  river  navigation  import- 
ant. Coal,  iron,  and  building-stone  are  tbe  most  valuable  minerals.  Tnere  are  also 
linen,  woolen,  leather,  glass,  papier-mfichS,  and  other  manufactures. 

MOSELLE  WIBEa    See  Obbbian  Wines.  \ 

MOBENTHAL,  Salomon  Hermann,  b.  1821,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse ;  a 
German  dramatist,  chiefly  known  by  the  dramas  Deborah  and  lionnemoendhof,  which 
have  been  represented  with  success,  and  translated  into  English,  Danish,  Hungarian,  and 
Italian.    Ho  d.  1877. 

MOSEB,  Georob  Michael,  1705-88 ;  b.  Switzerland.  At  an  early  a^e  he  went  to 
London  and  became  a  gold-chaser.  To  this  he  at  length  added  enamel  painting,  chiefly 
for  lockets  and  watch-cases,  and  won  the  notice  and  commendation  of  sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  keepers  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which 
last  capacity  he  was  superintendent  of  the  students  in  drawing  from  the  antique. 

MOSEB,  JoHAMN  Jakob,  1701-85 ;  b.  Germany ;  made  professor  extraordinary  of 
law  at  the  universi^  of  Tubingen  in  1720.  Siz  years  later  he  became  councilor  at 
Stuttgart,  and  in  1727  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  law  at  Tubingen.  He  resigned 
this  chair  on  account  of  a  (Quarrel  with  his  colleagues,  and  for  tbe  same  cause  left  the 
directorship  of  the  university  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  He  was  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  preparation  of  Lis  most  important  work,  on  the  PubUe  Law  of  Germany, 
and  other  legal  books.  He  afterwards  opened  an  academy  in  Hanover,  where  the  sons 
of  tlie  nobility  were  taught  public  eiffairs. 

MO  8E8  (Heb.  Mdaheh;  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Moytee;  ?  Egypt.  Me*  or  Metiou;  Copt. 
Mo-us/ie,  i.e.,  drawn  out  of  the  water),  prophet  and  legislator  of  the  Israelites,  born  about 
1600  B.C.  in  Egypt  (?  Heliopolis),  during  the  period  of  their  hard  bondage.  His  father 
was  Aniram,  his  mother  Jocliebed,  both  of  tlie  tritie  of  Levi.  The  tale  of  his  birth  and 
early  education  has,  by  tradition  (Manetho,  Philo,  Josephus,  Midrash,  etc.),  received  a 
much  more  extraordinary  legendary  character  than  is  found  in  Exodus;  while  the  main 
features  are,  on  the  whole,  Uie  same  in  them  all.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Itie 
truthfulness  of  an  account  which  shows  us  Moses,  like  many  other  supreme  benefactors 
and  "suns"  of  mankind,  struggling  against  an  apparently  adverse  fate,  nay  for  very  life, 
from  tbe  instant  of  his  birth.  Tue  well-known  narrative,  to  which  late  traditions  (contained 
in  Philo,  Josephus,  the  Fathers,  etc.)  have  supplied  questionable  names  and  dates,  is  that 
Moses's  mother,  unable  to  hide  the  child — which  was  to  have  been  drowned  at  its  birth — 
longer  than  for  the  space  of  three  months,  put  it  into  a  basket  of  papyrus,  and  hid  it 
among  the  Kile  rushes,  Miriam,  his  sister,  watching  it  from  afar.  The  king's  daughter 
(Thermuthis,  or  Merris?),  coming  down  to  the  river,  observed  the  weeping  child,  and 
was  so  struck  with  its  beauty  that  she  allowed  Miriam  to  fetch  a  Hebrew  nune,  Jodie- 
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ted.  Orown  up,  he  was  sent  to  the  kine'B  palace  (Heliopolis)  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
princess,  and  here  seems  to  have  enjoyed  not  only  princely  rank,  but  also  a  princely  edu- 
cation. He  is  also  said  to  have  become  a  priest,  under  the  name  of  Osarsiph  or  Tisithen, 
and  to  have  been  a  mighty  adept  in  all  the  sciences  of  "  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Chaldea;" 
to  have  led  Egyptian  armies  s^nst  the  Ethiopians,  defeated  them,  and  pursued  them 
to  their  stronghold,  Saba  (Meroe);  this  place  being  delivered  into  his  bands  by  Tharbis, 
the  king's  daughter,  whom  he  subsenuently  marriM.  The  Bible  contains  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  time  of  his  youth.  He  first  reappears  there  as  the  avenger  of  a  Hebrew 
Blave,  ill-treated  by  an  Egyptian  overseer.  Threatened  by  the  discovery  of  this  bloody 
set,  he  escapes  into  Midian,  where  he  is  hospitably  received  by  Jethro,  the  priest,  and 
married  his  daughter,  Zipporah.  He  stayed  for  many  rears  in  Midian,  tending  the 
flocks  of  his  father-in-law.  This  most  sudden  transition  from  the  brilliant  and  refined 
Ufe  of  an  Egvptian  court,  of  which  he  had  been  brought  up  a  prince,  to  the  state  of  a 
poor,  proscribed,  exiled  shepherd,  together  with  the  influences  of  the  vast  desert  around 
him,  must  in  Moses's  mind  have  produced  a  singular  revolution.  The  two  names  which 
he  gave  to  his  sons,  strikingly  express  part  of  what  filled  his  soul — a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  his  salvation  from  the  avenging  hand  of  justice,  and  the  deep  woe  of  his  exile  The 
fate  of  his  brethren  went  now  to  his  heart  with  greater  force  than  when  he  was  a  prince 
and  near  them.-  There  rushed  upon  his  memory  the  ancient  traditions  of  his  family, 
the  promises  of  Jehovah  to  the  mighty  sheikhs,  his  forefathers,  that  they  should  become 
•  great  and  a  free  nation,  and  possess  the  ancient  heritage  of  Canaan;  why  should  not 
he  be  the  instrument  to  carry  out  this  promise?  The  Ehye  other  Ehye  (I  am  that  I  am) 
appeared  to  him  while  his  mind  was  occupied  with  such  thoughts,  and  himself  put  the 
office  upon  his  shoulders.  A  new  king  had  succeeded  in  Egypt,  his  old  enemies  were 
either  dead  or  had  forgotten  him,  and  Moses  returned  to  Egypt.  Together  with  Aaron, 
his  brother,  the  man  of  small  energy  but  of  fine  tongue,  he  consulted  about  the  first 
steps  to  be  taken  with  the  king  as  well  as  with  their  own  people — both  of  whom  treated 
them  at  first  with  suspicion,  nay,  with  contempt. 

After  ten  distinct  plagues  (more  or  less  akin  to  natural  phenomena  peculiar  to  Egypt), 
the  last  being  the  death  of  all  the  firstborn,  Pharaoh  consented  to  let  his  slaves  go  free, 
"that  they  might  serve  their  God."  Moses  very  soon  had  occasion  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  only  tne  God-inspired  liberator  of  his  people,  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
had  braved  the  great  king  and  his  disciplined  armies,  but  that  he  possessed  all  those 
rarer  qualities  which  alone  could  enable  a  man  to  mold  half-brutalized  hordes  of  slaves 
into  a  great  nation.  Calmness,  disinterestedness,  patience,  perseverance,  meekness, 
coupled  with  keen  energy,  rapidity  of  action,  unfailing  courage — "wisdom  in  council 
and  boldness  in  war" — constituted  the  immense  power  which  he  held  over  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  knew  no  law  in  their  newly-acquired  liberty,  and  who  were  apt  to  mur 
mur  and  to  rebel  on  any  or  no  provocation.  Nor  were  the  hostile  Bedouin  tribes, 
whose  territories  the  new  emigrants  approached,  easily  overcome  with  untrained  war- 
riors, sucb  as  formed  the  ranks  of  Moses's  army.  The  jealousy  of  certain  elders  foster- 
ing seditions  within,  added  to  his  unceasing  vexations;  and  to  fill  the  measure  to 
overflowing,  indeed,  his  own  brother  Aaron,  whom  be  had  made  his  representative 
daring  his  temporary  absence  on  the  Mount  of  Skiai,  himself  assisted  in  the  fabrication 
of  an  Idol.  His  sacred  office  as  legislator  he  in  reality  first  assumed  in  the  third  month 
after  the  Exodus,  when,  after  many  bard  and  trying  marches  and  counter-marches — 
from  Goshen  to  Succotb  (?  Latopolis,  the  present  old  Cairo);  thence,  by  a  detour,  to 
Etham  (?  Ramlieh),  Pi-hachiroth  (?Bedea),  through  the  Red  sea,  to  the  desert  of  Shur 
(T  Al-Djofar),  Marab,  Elim  (Wadi  Qharandel),  desert  of  Sin  (Wadl  Mocatteb,  or  Wadi 
Al-SheUdi),  Dopbka,  Alus,  Raphidim  (near  the  Makkad  Sidna  Mousa) — made  more 
trying  by  want  of  food  and  of  water,  by  encounters  with  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites, 
having  arrived  near  tlie  Mount  of  Sinai,  he  made  the  people  encamp  all  round,  and 
ascended  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  himself.  On  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
"revelation"  made  to  the  whole  people,  we  need  not  dwell  any  more  than  on  any  other 
part  of  tills  well-known  narrative.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  briefly,  that  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  law  was  to  make  the  Hebrews  a  people  "consecrated  to  the  Lord,"  "a  holy 
people,  and  a  kingdom  of  priests,"  i.e.,  a  people  of  equals  both  before  God  and  the  law. 
Three  distinct  parts  compose  this  Mosaic  constitution.  The  doctrine  with  respect  to  God 
•nd  his  attributes;  the  "symbolical"  law,  as  the  outward  token  of  his  doctrine,  and 
the  moral  and  social  law.  The  Decalogue  forms  a  kind  of  summary  of  all  the  three:  the 
existence  of  Jehovah  as  the  Absolute  Being,  the  liberation  of  the  people  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  polytheism,  and  the  representation  of  the  divinity  by  visible  images  (i.— ill). 
While  the  institution  of  the  Saboath,  the  symbol  of  creation  and  the  Creator,  forms  tho 
basis  of  all  relMous  observances  (iv.),  the  remaining  part  of  the  laws  relate  to  the  inter- 
course among  Uie  members  of  the  human  commonwealth;  the  gratitude  of  children  is 
Inculcated;  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  coveting  of  others'  goods  are  prohib- 
ited. The  groundwork  of  these  regulations  had,  indeed,  Deen  a  special  inheritance  in 
the  famify  of  the  Abrabamites  from  the  earliest  times;  but  the  Ticissitudes  of  fortune, 
the  rarioos  migrations,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  thb  family,  and  its  lieing  mixed  up 
for  long  years  with  the  surrounding  idolaters,  bad  obliteratea  nearly  all  traces  of  the 
primevij  purity  of  creed  in  the  populace.  Tlie  wisdom  displayed  even  in  the  minor 
ngolatioiis  of  tiie  l^Dsaic  dispensation,  with  respect  to  th^  adaptation  to  the  peculiarity 
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of  the  race,  the  cHmate,  the  political  state  of  the  country  wliich  they  were  to  inhabit;  la 
the  hygienic  regulations,  and  the  rules  which  treat  of  the  social  and  domestic  relations; 
and,  above  all,  the  constantly-reiterated  caution  from  mixing  again  with  other  nations, 
such  as  they  found  them  in  Canaan — and  the  neglect  of  which  subsequently  proved  their 
ruin — is  traced  to  a  direct  influence  of  Jehovah,  generally  indicated  by  the  words,  "And 
God  spalie  to  Moses,  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  An  ample  ntual,  io  connection- 
with  the  tabernacle,  or  constantly -visible  symbol  of  a  divine  dwelling;  the  allegory  of 
an  ever-new  covenant  represented  by  sacrinces,  prayers,  purifications, \ept  the  supreme 
task  of  iMiing  priests  and  a  holy  people  unceasingly  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The 
tribe  of  Levi  (q.v.)  to  a  certain  degree  acted  in  this  respect  as  permanent  representatives^ 
and  not  to  Moses's  sons,  but  to  his  brother  Aaron  and  his  descendants,  was  intrusted  the 
office  of  high-priest. 

When  on  the  eve  of  entering  into  the  promised  land,  the  people  broke  out  in  open  rebel- 
lion, and  threatened,  by  a  spontaneous  return  to  the  land  of  slavery,  to  undo  the  entire 
work  of  Moses's  life.  Convinced  that  they  were  not  as  yet  fit  to  form  a  commonwealth  of 
their  own,  the  lilierator  and  lawgiver  haa  to  postpone,  for  the  long  space  of  40  years,  the 
crowning  act  of  his  work;  and,  in  fact,  did  not  himself  live  to  see  them  taking  possession 
of  the  hallowed  territory.  How  these  years  of  nomadic  journeying  through  the  desert 
(El-T^h  or  Al-Tyh  Beni-Israel)  were  spent,  save  in  rearing  up  a  new  generation  of  • 
more  manly  and  brave,  as  well  as  more  "  civilized"  stamp,  we  can  only  conjecture.  All 
those  who  had  left  Egypt  as  men  were  doomed  to  die  in  the  desert,  either  by  a 
natural  death,  or  by  bemg  suddenly  "  cut  off,"  in  consequence  of  their  openly  defying 
Moses,  and  through  Moses  Jehovah.  The  apparent  lack  of  incidents  during  this  period 
has  indeed  furnished  grounds  for  various  speculations  on  this  subject,  and  critics  have 
tried  to  reduce  it  to  a  much  shorter  space,  without,  however,  being  able  to  prove  their 
point.-  JEven  Goethe,  with  more  ingenuity  than  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  endeavored 
to  prove  the  "forty"  to  be  a  mythical  round  number,  the  real  time  being  two  years. 
The  testimonies  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  historians,  however,  are  perfectly  unani- 
mous on  the  subject  (cf.  Jos.  v.  6;  xiv.  10;  Amos,  IL  10;  v.  26;  Ps.  xcv.  10,  etc.)  and 
modem  criticism  has  mostly  endorsed  the  number  as  in  keeping  with  the  circumstancea. 
On  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the  exodus,  we  find  Moses  at  the  head  of  an 
entirely  new  generation  of  Hebrews  at  Kadesh,  in  the  desert  of  Phoran  or  Zin.  Here 
his  sister  Miriam  died.  Here  also,  for  the  first  time,  Moses  seeing  the  new  generatioa  as 
stubborn  and  "hard-necked"  as  their  fathers,  is  recorded  to  have  dfispaired  of  the 
Divine  Providence;  and  his  disobedience  to  the  letter  of  the  command  given  to  him,  "  to 
speak  to  the  rock,"  is  alleged  as  the  reason  "  tliat  his  bones  too  liad  to  fall  in  the  desert" 
His  brother  Aaron  died  at  Hor  (near  Petra,  according  to  Joeephus  and  St.  Jerome), 
whither  the  Israelites  had  gone  next.  Not  long  afterwards,  Moses  once  more  had  occa- 
sion to  punisli  with  relentless  severity  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  people  (Baal  Peor), 
thus  showing  that  age  had  had  no  ijower  of  making  him  relax  his  strong  rule  over 
the  still  half -savage  and  sensuous  multitude.  Having  finally  fixed  the  limits  of  the  land 
to  be  conquered,  and  given  the  most  explicit  orders  to  Joshua,  to  Eliezer,  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  ten  tribes,  respecting  its  division,  he  prepared  the  people  for  his  own  impending 
death.  He  recalled  to  their  minds  in  the  most  impressive  language,  their  miraculous 
liberation,  and  no  less  miraculous  preservation  in  the  desert.  Their  happiness — their 
life — was  bound  up,  he  told  them,  in  tlie  divine  law,  communicated  through  him  by 
Jehovah  A  recapitulation  of  its  principal  ordinances,  with  tb?ir  several  modifications 
and  additions,  and  reiterated  exhortations  to  piety  and  virtue,  form  the  contents  of  his 
last  speeches,  which  close  with  one  of  the  grandest  poetical  hymns.  The  law  was  then 
handed  over  to  the  priests  that  they  might  insti-uct  the  people  in  it  henceforth ;  Joshua 
was  installed  as  successor  (while  his  own  sons  sunk  into  the  obscurity  of  ordinary 
Levites),  and  he  blessed  the  whole  people.  He  then  ascended  the  mount  of  Nebo,  from 
whence  he  cast  a  first  and  last  look  upon  the  land  for  which  he  had  pined  all  his  life, 
and  on  which  his  feet  were  never  to  tread.  He  died  upon  this  mountain,  120  years  old, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  "  and  no  man  knew  his 
burial-place  up  to  this  day  " — so  that  neither  his  remains  nor  his  tomb  were  desecrated 
by  "Divine  honors"  l)eing  superstitiously  paid  to  them. 

This  is  a  summary  of  Moses's  life  as  derived  from  biblical  as  well  as  non-biblicA 
sources.  The  latter — except,  perhaps  the  very  doubtful  traditions  of  Manetho— belong, 
whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the  respective  documents  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  a  much 
later  age,  and  bear  the  air  of  tradition  and  legend,  grown  out  of  those  very  documents, 
so  plainly  on  their  face,  that  they  are  of  al>out  the  same  importance  for  historical  pur- 
poses as  the  cycle  of  Midrash-sagas  that  have  gathered  around  Moses,  and  which  are 
reproduced  variously  in  Moslem  legendaries.  On  his  office  as  a  "  prophet:" — what  was 
the  special  nature  of  his  revelations,  how  far  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  him  were 
traditional  among  the  Abrahamites,  and  how  much  of  his  laws  is  due  to  E^pUan  influ- 
ences; whether  part  of  them  was  first  inaugurated  by  later  generations  and  ascribed  to 
bim,  or  whether  others  were  never  carried  out  at  all :  on  these  and  similar  questions 
which  have  been  abundantly  raised,  mere  especially  in  recent  times,  we  must  refer  for 
fuller  information  to  the  special  works  on  the  subject.  Some  notices  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points  will  be  found  under  Genesis.  Jews,  Pentateuch,  Decalooub,  etc.  There 
seems,  however,  but  one  conclusion.    The  brief  span  of  human  histoiy  of  which  we 
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k«Te  any  knowledge,  shows  few,  If  any,  men  of  Moses's  towering  grandeni^-«ven  with 
all  the  deductions  that  the  most  daring  criticism  has  yet  proposed. 

KOSHSDI,  JoHAinr  Lobenz  von,  a  distlngnished  church  historian  of  Grermany,  was 
b.  at  Lubeck,  Oennany,  Oct.  9,  lOM,  and  studied  at  Kiel.  In  1723  he  became  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt,  from  which  he  was  removed  In  1747  to  a  similar 
ofQce  in  Qottingen.  He  died  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  Sept.  9,  1756. 
His  theological  works  are  numerous,  amongst  which  axe  a  work  on  Bible  morality, 
SUterUehre  der  ffeUigen  Sehrift  (new  ed.  continued  by  J.  P.  Miller,  9  vols.  Helrast.  177ft- 
78);  and  discourses,  Heiligen  Beden  (3  vola  Hamb.  1732,  et  seq.).  But  his  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  theol^cal  literature  are  in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
hi  which  his  liuiituHones  Higtcria  EeeUicutiecB  (Helmst.  1755)  is  familiar  to  every  student 
as  a  work  of  great  learning,  fullness,  and  accuracy.  It  has  been  translated  from  the 
original  very  ele^nt  Latin  Into  English  and  other  languages.  The  best  English  tmns- 
la£>n  is  that  by  Dr.  James  Murdock  (3  vols.  New  York,  1832),  of  which  there  are  many 
leprints.  Besides  this,  Mosheim  is  tlie  author  of  IngtiiuUonei  HUtoria  OMttianm  Majore* 
flSelmBt.  1763);  De  Bebu*  Chri»Uanorum  ante  Constantinum  CommentarU  (Helmst.  1753): 
Diuertatione*  ad  EUt.  EeeUgiastieam  perHnentet  (2  vols,  hew  ed.  Altona,  1767);  and  Ver 
*ueh  einer  vnparleiitehen  Eetzergetehichte  (2  vols.  Helmst.  1746-48).  His  stand-point  is 
that  of  liberal  orthodoxy:  yet  he  is  essentially  dogmatie,  and  pays  more  regard  t*  tlie 
mere  "  opinions  "  of  men  than  to  the  character  and  genius  shioiug  through  them;  hence, 
tds  Ckweh  Eiitvry  [a  far  inferior  in  point  of  richness,  depth,  and  sugges'dveuess  to  that 
'  of  Neander. 

MOSKVA,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  a  branch  of  the  Oka,  wliich  is  itself  a  branch 
of  the  Volga.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle,  called  the  battle  of  Boro- 
dino (q.v.),  fought  on  its  banks,  Sept.  7,  1812,  from  which  Ney  (q.v.)  obtained  bis  title 
Prince  of  Moskva.  The  Moskva  rises  in  a  marsh  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
passes  close  by  the  towns  of  Hoehalsk  and  Svenigrod,  passes  through  the  city  of  Moscow, 
and  joins  the  Oka  near  Kolomna,  in  the  government  of  Moscow.  The  whole  length  of 
its  course  is  about  290  miles.  A  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  by  boats  on  the 
Moskva,  and  it  is  directly  connected  with  the  Volga  by  the  Mo»kva  Caiuu. 

WOSLBM.    See  MneetruiAir ;  Mohakkedaiosm. 

■OSOSAXT'STTS,  Mkuse  Lizard,  a  genus  of  huge  marine  lizards,  whose  remains 
occur  in  rocks  of  cretaceous  age.  Tiiree  species  are  Known,  one  from  the  upper  chalk 
of  Sussex,  a  second  from  the  cretaceous  b«ls  of  North  America,  and  the  third  from  the 
Maestricbt  beds.  This  last  (M.  Uofmanii)  was  first  known  from  a  nnarly  perfect  head 
dug  out  of  St.  Peter's  Mount  in  1780,  and  po1)ularly  called  the  great  animal  of  Maes- 
tricbt. Originally  the  property  of  Hofmnn,  it  was  taken  from  him.  In  virtue  of  some 
clause  in  their  charter,  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Maestricbt.  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  give  it  up  to  the  victorious  French  army,  and  by  them  it  was  removed 
k>  Paris.  It  is  said  that  the  French  cannoniers,  when  preparing  for  the  siege,  had 
instructions  not  to  point  the  artillery  toward  that  part  of  the  town  m  which  the  precious 
specimen  was  deposited.  This  head  Is  4  ft.  in  length,  and  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged  is  estimated  to  have  been  25  ft.  lon^.  Tlie  total  number  of  the  vertebrae  was  133: 
Ihey  were  concave  in  front  and  convex  belund,  and  were  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  ball- 
and-socket  Joint,  admitting  of  easy  and  universal  flexion;  the  sacrum  seems  to  have  been 
wanting.  The  limbs  were  developed  into  four  large  paddles,  and  these  with  tlie  com- 
paratively short  and  strong  tail,  the  bones  of  which  were  constructed  to  give  great  mus- 
cular power,  enabled  the  animal  to  move  quickly  through  the  water  in  pursuit  of  its  prey. 
The  jaws  were  furnished  with  a  single  row  of  strong  conical  teeth.  Cuvier  first  showed 
the  affinities  of  the  animal.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  modem  monitor,  but  differs 
from  all  modem  lizards  in  its  peculiar  adaptations  for  an  ocean  life,  and  In  its  great 
size.  The  largest  living  lacertian  is  only  6  ft.  in  length,  and  of  this  a  large  proportion 
is  made  up  by  the  taU;  the  Mososauras,  with  its  short  tail,  is  estimated  to  have  been  at 
least  25  ft.  long. 

K08(|irX,  a  Mobainmedan  house  of  prayer.  The  word  is  derived,  thiough  the 
Italian  monehea,  from  the  Arabic  tnetgid,  a  place  of  prayer.  The  form  of  the  oldest 
mosques  (at  Jemsalem  and  Cairo)  is  evidently  derived  from  that  of  the  Christian  basilica, 
the  narthez  bein^  the  origin  of  the  court,  with  its  arcade,  and  the  eastern  apses  repre- 
Benting  the  principal  buildinra  of  the  mosque  facing  Mecca.  The  original  forms  became, 
however,  entirely  obliterated  in  the  progress  of  Mohammedan  architecture,  and  the 
mosques,  vith  their  arcaded  courts,  gatewavs,  domes,  and  minarets,  became  the  most 
diaracteristic  edifices  of  Saracenic  art.  'Wherever  the  Mohammedan  faith  prevailed, 
from  Spain  to  India,  beautiful  examples  of  these  buildings  exist.  They  vary  consider- 
ablT  in  style  in  different  countries,  the  Saracens  generally  borrowing  much  from  the 
architecture  of  the  various  nations  who  adopted  their  faith.  In  India,  the  mosques 
have  many  features  in  common  with  the  temples  of  the  Jains,  while  in  Turkey  they 
resemble  the  Byzantine  architecture  of  Constantinople.  Everywhere  the  dome  is  one 
of  the  leading  and  most  beautiful  features  of  the  mosques,  which  commonly  consist  of 
porticoes  surrounding  an  open  square,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  tank  or  fountain  for 
ablution.    Arabesques  and  sentences  of  the  Koran  inscribed  upon  the  walls,  which  are 
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generally  white-washed,  and  never  bear  any  device  representing  a  living  thing,  are  the 
only  ornaments  of  the  interior.  The  floor  is  generally  covered  with  mate  or  carpets; 
there  are  no  seate.  In  the  8.e  is  a  kind  of  pulpit  (Mlmbar)  for  the  imdm;  and  in  the 
direction  m  which  Mecca  lies  (the  Kibleh),  there  is  a  niche  (MehraW  toward  which  the 
faithful  are  required  to  look  when  they  pray.  Opposite  the  pulpit,'  there  is  generally  a 
platform  (Dikkeh),  surrounded  by  a  parapet,  with  a  desk  bearing  the  Koran,  from  which 
portions  are  read  to  the  congregation.  The  five  daily  prayers  (see  Mohammedanism), 
which  are  generally  said  at  home— especially  by  the  better  classes— on  week-days,  are 
said  in  the  mosque  by  the  whole  congregation  on  Fridays,  the  days  of  Al-Qumah,  or  the 
assembly,  the  Moslem  Sundays,  together  with  some  additional  prayers,  and  at  times  a 
sermon  is  superadded  to  the  service.  It  is  not  customary  for  women  to  visit  the 
mosques,  and  if  they  do,  they  are  separated  from  the  male  worshipers.  The  utmost 
solenmity  and  decorum  are  preserved  during  the  service,  although  in  the  hours  of  the 
afternoon  (when  there  is  no  worship)  people  are  seen  lounging,  chatting,  even  engag  ' 
in  their  trade,  in  the  interior  of  the  sacred  building.     On  entenng  the  mos  "     ' 


I      »i        ^i.     1.  °-     -■■ o — I  mosque,  the  Mos- 

lem takes  off  his  shoes,  carries  them  in  Us  left  hand,  sole  to  sole,  and  putting  his  ri^t 
foot  first  over  the  threshold,  he  then  performs  the  necessaiy  ablutions,  and  finishes  by 


the 

-  .  „  1  mosque  is  the 

nazir,  under  whom  are  two  imams,  a  kind  of  reli^ous  official,  in  no  way  to  he  com- 
pared with  what  we  understand  by  a  clergymen  of  a  creed,  but  who  performs  a  certain 
number  of  religious  rites,  as  long  as  the  nazir  aUows  him  to  do  so,  and  who,  being  * 
very  badly  remunerated,  generally  has  to  find  some  other  occupation  besides  There 
are  further  manv  persons  attached  to  a  mosque  in  a  lower  capacity,  as  mueddins  (q.v.), 
bowwabs  (door-heepers),  etc.,  all  of  whom  are  paid,  not  by  the  contributions  levied  upon 
the  people,  but  from  the  funds  of  the  mosque  itself.  The  revenues  of  mosques  are 
derived  from  lands.  'W^ith  many  of  the  larger  mosques,  there  are  schools,  academies 
(medressehs),  and  hoepitala  connected,  and  public  kitchens,  in  which  food  is  prepared 
for  the  poor. 

KOSQU^BA,  Rttt  Oarcta,  1601-6S.  b.  Bpain,  a  navigator  who  accompanied 
Sebastian  Cabot  to  South  America  in  1526,  where  nine  years  later  he  joined  Pedro  de 
Mendoza  in  founding  Buenos  Ayres.  His  descendants  for  three  hundred  years  have 
been  prominent  and  influential  in  Colombia. 

KOSQTJI'TO  (Span,  gnat),  a  name  very  generally  given  to  the  most  troublesome  species 
of  eulex,  and  allied  genera.  See  Onat.  The  name  mosquito  is  given,  according  to 
Humboldt,  in  some  parts  of  tropical  South  America  to  species  of  wmwiio,  which  are 
active  during  the  day,  whilst  species  of  ctdex,  active  chiefly  during  tlie  night,  are  called 
eaneudoes;  but  these  latter  are  the  mosquitoes  of  other  countries  generally.  The  name 
was  probably  first  used  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  particularly  designates  a  species 
{O.  moiquito)  verv  similar  to  the  common  gnat,  but  not  quite  so  large,  with  black  pro 
boscis,  and  marked  with  silvery  white  on  tlie  head,  thorax,  and  abdomeL  It  abounds 
in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  especially  in  marsliy  districts  and  in  the  vicinity  of  stag- 
nant waters.  It  and  similar  species  extend  even  to  very  northern  regions,  appecripg 
during  the  heat  of  summer  in  prodigious  swarms.  Similar  species  are  found  also  in 
similar  situations  in  alm:st  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  almost  as  great  a  pest  in  Lap- 
land as  within  the  tropics.  The  bite  which  they  inflict  is  painful,  and  their  incessant 
sharp  buzzing  prevents  sleep.  In  India  and  other  countnes,  beds  are  provided  with 
mosquito  eurUiiiis  of  gauze,  which  are  closely  drawn,  to  protect  the  occupant,  while  the 
natives  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  such  protection,  smear  their  bodies  with  oil.  So 
numerous  are  mosquitoes  in  some  localties  in  South  America,  that  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants sleep  with  their  bodies  covered  over  with  sand  three  and  four  inches  deep,  the 
head  only  being  left  out,  which  they  cover  with  a  handkerchief;  and  travelers  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  Even  thick  clothes  afford  at  best 
a  very  partial  protection  from  mosquitoes,  being  readily  penetrated  by  the  proboscis. 
Mosquitoes  are  readily  attracted  to  a  lamp,  and  perish  in  its  flame;  but  where  they  are 
numerous,  a  lamp  only  causes  additional  swarms  to  congregate  to  its  neighborhood  until 
it  is  extinguisbecC  as  is  often  very  soon  the  case,  by  tlieir  dead  Ixxiies. 

MOSQUITO  COAST,  Mosquito  Terkitort,  or  MosQTnriA,  formerly  a  native  king, 
dom,  under  the  protectorate  of  Britain,  lies  on  the  e.  coast  of  Central  America,  having 
Honduras  on  the  n.,  Nicaragua  on  the  w.,  and  Costa  Rica  on  the  south.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  15,000  English  sq.m.,  but  as  20,000  m.  of  contested  territory  lie  between  it, 
and  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  its  extent  would  be  more  correctly  given  at  25,000  sq. 
miles.  The  coast  is  low,  with  many  bays  and  lagunes,  and  possesses  a  number  of  good 
barboTB.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Rio  de  Segovia  (which  rises  within  86  m.  of 
the  Pacific  ocean),  and  the  Rio  Escondido,  both  of  which  flow  into  the  Caribbean  sea. 
The  climate  is  rainy,  and  the  temperature,  considering  the  latitude,  is  cool  and  equal, 
the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  82°  or  falling  below  71°.  On  the  whole,  this 
territory  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  CentralAmerica.  Ague  is  not  unusually 
common,  epidemics  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  white  people  who  do  not  recklessly  expose 
themselves  eqjoy  the  best  health.    The  swampy  groimds  are  generally  covered  with 
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Mosses,  Lichens,  Fungi,  etc. — i.  Polytrichum  juniperifolium.    2.  Hypnum  splendens. 
moss.)    7.  Parmelia  tiliacea.    8.  Vsiiea  barbata  florida.      9.  Gyrophora   (Tripe   de 
13.  Madotheca  platyphylla.     Fungi:  14.  CyathusoUa.     15.  Cross-section  of  mushrooL 
19.  Polyporus  umbellatus.      20.  TrufBe  (Tuber  cibariutn).      21.  Agaricus  campestrii 
deliciosus.      26.  Hypoxylon  poljiuorphuni.     27.  Morel  (Morchella  esculenta).     28.  i 
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3-  Andresea  alpina.     4.  Sphagnum  subsecundum.     5.  Cup-moss.      6.  Cladonia   (Reindeer 

Roche).      Liverworts:    10,    11.  Marchantia  polymorpha.     12.  Jungermannia  platyphylla. 

^idi-cap.     16.  Organs  of  fructification.     17.  Agaricus  fascicularis.     18.  Polyporus  fomentarius. 

.-«.       22.  Hydnum  suaveolens.      23.  Clavaria  flava.      24.  Helvetia  esculenta.      25.  Agarictis 

.  Jysterium  frazini.     29.  Sphaeria  fusca. 
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dense  forests.  In  which  dye-woods  and  timber-trees  of  gre&t  value  abound.    Rice,  maize, 

manioc,  and  other  tropical  plants,  are  cultivated.    The  country  abounds  in  deer  of 

various  kinds,  half-wild  horses  and  oxen  roam  in  the  savannas,  which  are  covered  wltl 

tall  grass,  and  alligators  and  serpents  are  common.    The  chief  exports  are  mahogany 

cocoa,  ginger,  sarsaparilla,  and  tortoise-shell,  but  the  whole  trade  is  inconsiderable 

The  Mosquito  Coast  was  discovered  in  1603  by  Columbus,  and  though  never  con 

quered,  was  claimed  by  Spain  till  about  1660,  when  the  king,  with  consent  of  his  people 

placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Britain.    British  colonists  at  different  time 

attempted  to  found  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  from  various  cause. 

were  soon  after  compelled  to  withdraw.  Or  late  years  they  have  met  with  more  success. 

The  foothold  Britain  thus  obtained  in  Central  America  was  viewed  with  great  jealousy 

bythe  United  States,  who  left  no  means  untried  to  effect  her  expulsion.    During  tht 

British  protectorate  a  sort  of  constitutional  government  was  established,  consisting  of  a 

legislative  body,  and  regular  jury  courts,    in  July,  1860.  the  United  States  and  Great 

Britain  bound  themselves  bjr  the   Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  "not  to  occupy,  fortify, 

colonize,   or  exercise  dominion  over   the   Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central 

America;"  and  in  November,  1859,  Britain  ceded  the  protectorate  of  Mosquito  Coast 

along  with  the  Bay  Islands  to  Honduras,  a  proceeding  which  gave  rise  to  much  &iscon- 

tent  among  the  natives  of  the  coast,  and  a  complete  rebellion  of  the  islanders.    After 

this  the  natives  enjoved  self-government,  for,  on  account  of  a 'vague  and  undefined 

authority  which  England  claimed  to  have  over  the  Mosquito  coast,  Nicaragua  was 

afraid  to  claim  it.    In  1894,  however,  the  Nlcaraguans  grew  bolder,  and  advancing, 

cUImed  possession,  and  on  Nov.  20  of  that  year  the  Mosquito  coast  was  incorporated 

as  a  province  of  Nicaragua,  under  the  name  of  the  department  of  Zeloya.    Its  popula- 

Uon  in  1894  was  about  15,000. 

X08S-A0ATX.    See  Mocha  Stohb. 

XOM-BmrXXIt,  or  BONT  Fish.    See  Mknhadek. 

K068E8,  Mutei,  an  order  of  acotvledonous  plants,  consisting  of  mere  cellular  tissue 
without  vessels,  and  distinguished  from  Hepatiea  (q.  v.),  the  oraer  with  which  they  are 
most  nearly  allied,  by  having  always  a  leafy  stem,  and  an  operculated  capsule  or  urn 
{tporajigium  or  theea),  which  opens  at  the  top,  and  is  filled  with  spores  arranged  around  a 
central  column  (eolumdla).  Tlie  capsule  is  covered  by  a  hood  (eal}/ptra);  and  when  it  is 
ripe,  and  has  thrown  off  the  calyptja  and  operculum,  exhibits  around  its  mouth  a  single 
or  double  raw  of  rigid  processes,  few  or  numerous,  but  always  either  four  or  a  multiple 
of  four,  collectively  called  the  perittome.  These  reproductive  organs  are  viewed  by 
maDT  botaniats  as  female  flowers  or  pwttButia;  whilst  reproductive  org^  of  another 
kind,  sometimes  found  on  the  same  plant,  but  more  generally  on  distinct  plants,  are 
r^;arded  as  mnle  flowers  or  antheridia.  These  are  minute  cylindrical  sacs,  occurring  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  collected  into  a  head  inclosed  bv  variously  modified  leaves  at 
the  sammit  of  the  stem,  and  finally  bursting  and  discharging  a  great  numl>er  of  spheri- 
cal or  oval  vesicles,  through  the  transparent  walls  of  which,  when  moistened  with  water, 
flUments  (tpermatoaUdi)  coiled  up  within  them  may  be  seen  wheeling  rapidly  round  and 
round.  As  the  sacs  merely  discmirge  these  vesicles  and  perish,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
spermatozoids  contained  in  them  may  effect  the  fertilization  of  the  spore-producing  cap- 
sules; bat  this  wants  confirmation,  and  their  particular  office  as  reproductive  organs  is 
not  yet  fuUy  ascertained. — None  of  the  mosses  are  large  plants,  many  are  very  small. 
Many  have  elongated  stems,  often  branching;  others  have  the  stem  scarcely  developed, 
to  Uwt  they  seem  to  consist  of  a  mere  tuft  of  leaves.  They  are  ^nerally  social  in  Uieir 
manner  of  g^wth.  They  are  among  the  first  plants  which  begm  to  clothe  the  surface 
of  rocks,  sands,  trunks  of  trees,  eta,  adapting  inorganic  matter  for  the  support  of  higher  . 
kinds  of  v^tation.  They  love  moisture,  and  are  generally  more  abundant  in  cold  and 
temperate  than  in  hot  climates.  They  struggle  for  existence  on  the  utmost  limits  of 
vegetation  in  the  polar  regions  and  on  mountain-tops.  They  dry  up  and  appear  as  dead 
In  a  very  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere,  but  revive  when  moisture  returns.  Some  of  them 
grow  in  bogs,  which  they  gnAwsWy  fill  up  and  consolidate  They  are  of  great  use  in  pro- 
tecting the  roots  of  many  plants  from  cold  and  from  drought,  and  afford  harbor  to  mul- 
titudes of  insects.  Some  of  them  supply  food  for  cattle,  particularlv  for  the  reindeer, 
when  nothing  better  is  to  be  obtained,  and  a  wretched  khid  of  bread  is  even  made  by 
some  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Arctic  regions,  of  species  of  Sphagnum.  Some  are  astnn- 
grent  and  diuretic,  but  their  medicinal  virtues  are  unimportant.  Among  the  other 
principal  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  by  man  are  the  packing  of  things  liable  to  be 
broken,  the  littering  of  cattle,  the  covering  of  garden  plants  in  winter,  and  the  stuffing 
of  the  open  space  m  roofs  to  moderate  the  heat  of  attic  rooms  in  summer  and  their  cold 
in  winter — perhaps  the  most  important  use  to  which  they  are  ever  put,  at  least  in 
Britain,  and  to  wtiich,  as  the  benefit  is  greaX  and  easily  attained,  it  is  wonderful  that 
they  are  not  much  mora  frequently  appli^.  The  abundance  of  mosses  in  meadows  and 
pastures  is  disagreeable  to  farmers.  The  best  remedies  are  proper  drainage,  the  applica- 
tion of  lime,  and  the  liberal  use  of  other  manures,  by  which  the  soil  mav  be  enriched, 
so  that  better  plants  may  grow  with  sufficient  luxuriance,  upon  which  the  mosses  are 
choked  and  disappear. 

Several  thouwmt  species  of  mosses  are  known.    Many  of  the  moaaes  are  very  beauti* 
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ful,  and  their  capsules  and  other  organs  are  Interesting  objects  of  study,  even  with  an 
ordinary  magnifying-glass. 

XOSS-TBOOPEBS,  marauding  bands  tliat  Inliabited  the  borders  between  Scotland 
and  England  during  the  last  lialf  of  the  17  c,  compelling  the  vicinage  to  purchase 
security  by  paying  a  constant  rent  to  them.  They  were  called  moss-troopers  because 
they  dwelt  in  the  mosses  and  always  rode  in  troops.  In  Fuller's  WorthUt  of  England  it 
is  stated  that,  at  one  time,  they  numbered  several  thousands,  and  that  their  great  enemies 
were  "the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  lord  William  Naworth,"  who  finally  reduced  them 
to  legal  obedience.     Scott  mentions  tbem  in  lite  Lay  ef  the  Last  MiTtttrd. 

MOST.  J0H17.  b.  AuKsburK,  Bavaria,  1842 ;  received  a  good  common  educatton.  He 
Is  a  violent  Socialistic  agitator;  has  been  Imprisoned  in  Austria,  Germany,  England,  and 
the  U.  S.  He  published  in  London  the  Freiheit,  a  socialistic  paper,  and  was  there,  1881, 
tried  and  condemned  to  16  months'  imprisonment,  upon  the  charge  of  inciting  to  mur- 
der. At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  came  to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  has  made  socialistic 
speeches  in  many  of  the  cities,  and  been  twice  imprhtoned  for  Inciting  to  riot. 

XOSTAB',  a  t.,  capital  of  Herzegovina  (q.v.\  Austria-Hungarian  kingdom,  on  the 
Narenta,  47  miles  s.w.  of  Sarajevo.  It  is  surrounded  by  embattled  walls,  contains  ten 
mosques,  a  Greek  churcli,  and  a  famous  Roman  bridge  of  one  arch,  95  ft.  in  span.  Silk, 
grapes,  and  wine  are  produced,  and  knife-blades  and  weax>on8  are  manufactured.  Mostar 
18  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade.     Fop.  al)out  12,700. 

XO'SIIL,  a  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  chief  town  of  the  vilayet  of  Mosul,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  (q.  v.),  and  220  m.  up  the 
river  from  Bagdad.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  still  in  a  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion than  most  Turkish  towns,  on  account  of  its  caravan  trade  with  Diarbeldr,  Bagdad, 
and  Aleppo,  though  its  prosperity  is  nothing  to  what  it  formerly  was.  During  the  mid- 
dle ages  it  supplied  all  Europe  with  its  rich  manufactures — inualins,  according  to  Marco 
Polo,  got  their  name  from  this  town,  now,  on  the  contrary,  the  bazars  of  Mosul  are 
filled  with  the  manufactures  of  the  west.  The  principal  causes  of  its  diminished  impor- 
tance are  the  rise  of  Abushehr  (q.  v.)  as  an  emporium  of  trade,  and  the  opening  up  of 
the  new  sea-route  to  India  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Mosul  is  the  seat  of  a  Jacobite 
patriarch,  and  was  formerly  the  great  metropolis  of  all  the  Mesopotami^n  Christians. 
Pop.  «1,000,  of  which  48,000  are  Mohammedans,  10,000  Christhins,  and  3.000  Jews. 

KOTACIL'LIOX.    See  Waotaii^ 

XOTAZ'IIITES,  or  MuTAZAiiiTES,  a  "heretical"  Mohammedan  sect,  dating  n  few 

fenerations  after  Mohammed,  of  which  brief  mention  has  been  made  under  the  heading 
lOHAMMBDAN  SECTS.  Thcir  name  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word,  denoting  to  "  sepa- 
rate one's  self,"  and  originally  applied  to  any  special  sect  or  union  of  men,  but  the 
Motazilites  becoming  the  most  important  and  dangerous  in  Islam,  they  received  this 
denomination  by  way  of  eminence.  They  were  also  called  Moattalites — L  e..  those  who 
divest  God  of  his  attributes — and  Kadarija,  i.  e.,  "  those  who  hold  that  man  has  a  free 
will,  and  deny  the  strict  doctrine  of  predestination."  The  first  beginnings  of  this  sect 
arc  traced  to  Mabad,  who.  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  himself,  already  began  to  question 
predestination,  by  pointing  out  how  kings  carry  on  unjust  wars,  kill  men,  and  steal  their 

?;oods,  and  all  the  while  pretend  to  oe  merely  executing  €k>d's  decrees.  The  real 
ounder  of  the  Beet,  as  such,  however,  is  Wasil,  b.  Ata.  He  denied  God's  "qualities," 
such  as  knowledge,  power,  will,  life,  as  leading  to,  if  not  directly  implying,  poljrtheism. 
As  to  predestination  itself,  this  he  only  allowed  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  outward  good 
or  evil  that  befalls  man,  such  as  illness  or  recovery,  death  or  life,  but  man's  actions  he 
held  to  be  entirely  in  his  own  liands.  God,  he  said,  had  given  commandments  to  roan- 
kind,  and  it  was  not  to  he  supposed  that  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  preordained  that 
some  should  disobey  these  commandments,  and  that,  further,  thev  should  be  punished 
for  it.  Man  alone  was  the  agent  in  his  good  or  evil  actions,  in  his  belief  or  unbelief, 
obedience  or  disobedience,  and  he  is  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds.  These  doctrines 
were  further  developed  by  his  disciple,  Abu-IHiidail,  who  did  not  deny  so  absolutely 
God's  "  qualities,"  but  modified  their  meaning  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
viz.,  that  every  Quality  was  also  God's  essence.  The  attributes  are  thus  not  without  but 
witliin  him,  and  so  far  from  being  a  multiplicity,  they  merely  designate  the  various 
ways  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Godhead.  God's  will  he  declared  to  be  a  peculiar  kind 
of  knowledge,  through  which  God  did  what  he  foresaw  to  be  salutary  in  the  end. 
Man's  freedom  of  action  is  only  possibly  in  this  world.  In  the  next,  all  will  be  accord- 
ing to  necessary  laws  immutably  preordained.  The  righteous  will  enjoy  everlasting 
bliss;  aud  for  tlie  wicked,  everlasting  punishment  will  be  decreed.  Another  veir  dan- 
gerous doctrine  of  his  system  was  the  assumption  that,  before  the  Koran  hadf  been 
revealed,  man  had  already  come  to  the  conclusion  of  right  and  wrong.  By  his  inner 
Intellect,  he  held,  everybody  must  and  does  know — even  without  the  aid  of  tbe  divinely 
given  commandments — whether  the  thing  he  is  doing  be  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust, 
true  or  false  He  is  further  supposed  tohave  held,  that  unless  a  man  be  lalled  by  violent 
means,  bis  life  would  neither  be  prolonged  nor  shortened  by  "  supernatural"  agendea. 
His  belief  in  the  traditions  was  also  by  no  means  an  absolute  one. 

Many  were  the  branches  of  these.  Motazilites.  There  were,  apart  from  the  disciple! 
of  Abu-l-Hudail,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  the  Jobbaians,  who  adopted  Abu  All 
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Al-Wahhab's  (AI-Jo1>Mi°8  )  opinion,  to  the  effect,  that  the  knowledge  ascribed  to  Ood 
was  not  an  "attribute;"  nor  was  his  knowledge  "necessary;  "nor  did  sin  prove  anr- 
thing  as  to  the  belief  or  unbelief  of  bim  who  committed  it,  who  would  anyhow  be  sub- 
jected to  eternal  punishment  if  he  died  in  it,  etc. — Besides  these,  there  were  the  disciples 
of  Abo  Hashem — the  Hashemttes,  who  held  that  an  infidel  was  not  the  creation  of  God, 
who  could  not  produce  evil  Another  branch  of  the  Motazilites  were  the  disciples  of 
Ahmed  Ibn  Hayet,  who  held  that  Christ  was  the  eternal  word  ineamaie,  and  assumed  a 
real  body;  that  there  were  two  gods,  or  creators,  one  eternal,  viz.,  the  Most  High  God, 
and  the  other  not  eternal,  viz.,  Christ — not  unlike  the  Socinian  and  Arian  theories  on  tliis 
subject;  that  there  is  a  successive  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body  into  another, 
and  that  the  last  body  will  enjoy  the  reward  or  suffer  the  punishments  due  to  each  soul. 
and  that  €k>d  will  be  seen  at  Uie  resurrection  with  the  eyes  of  understanding,  not  of  the 
body. 

Four  more  divisions  of  this  sect  are  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Jfthedhians,  whose  master*! 
notion  about  the  Koran  was,  that  it  was  "  a  bodv  that  might  grow  into  a  man,  and 
sometimes  into  a  beast,  or  to  have,  as  others  put  it,  two  faces— one  human,  the  othei 
that  of  an  animal,  according  to  the  different  interpretations."  He  further  taught  them, 
that  the  danmed  would  become  Are,  and  thus  be  attracted  by  hell;  also,  that  the  mere 
belief  in  God  and  the  Prophet  constituted  a  "faithful."  Of  rather  different  tendencies 
was  Al-Mozdar,  the  fouaaer  of  the  branch  of  the  Uozdarians.  He  not  only  held  the 
Koran  to  be  uncreated  and  eternal,  but  so  far  from  denying  Ood  the  power  of  doing 
evil,  he  declared  it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  be  a  liar  and  unjust. — Another  branch  was 
formed  by  the  Pasharians,  who,  while  they  carried  man's  free  agency  rather  to  excess, 
yet  held  that  God  mi^t  doom  even  an  infant  to  eternal  punishment — all  the  while 
granting  that  he  would  be  unjust  in  so  doine. — The  last  of  these  Mntazilite  sectarians  we 
shall  mention  are  the  Thamamians,  who  held,  after  their  master,  Thamftma,  that  sinners 
would  undergo  eternal  damnation  and  punishment;  that  free  actions  have  no  producing 
author;  and  that,  at  the  resurrection,  all  infidels,  atheists,  Jews,  Christians,  Mag^ns, 
and  heretics  should  be  returned  to  dust.  We  cannot,  in  this  place,  enlarge  upon  the 
different  schools  founded  by  the  Motazilites,  nor  upon  the  subsequent  fate.  The 
vast  scientific  development,  however,  which  their  doctrines  begot,  sLd  which  resulted  in 
the  encycloptedic  labors  called  ' '  The  Treatises  of  the  Sincere  Brethren  and  True  Friends,  * 
•re  touched  upon  under  Sikcbkb  BBBTHRKN'(q.  t^.  See  Weil,  OeiehiehU  der  Khaljfen; 
Sale's  Koran;  Steiner,  MuUmUten;  Dieterici,  Trantaetiotu  of  the  Qerman  Oriental 
Boeiety,  etc 

XOTETT'.a  name  applied  to  two  different  forms  of  musical  composition — 1.  A  sacred 
cantata,  consisting  of  several  unconnected  movements,  as  a  solo,  trio,  chorus,  fugue,  etc. ; 
2.  A  choral  composition,  generally  also  of  a  sacred  character,  beginning  with  an  introduc> 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  song,  perhaps  with  figurative  accompaniment;  after  which  follow 
several  fugue  subiects,  with  their  esposhions,  the  whole  ending  either  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  last  subject,  a  repetition  of  the  introduction,  or  a  special  final  subject.  A 
motett  differs  in  this  respect  from  a  double  or  triple  fugue,  that  the  subjects  never  appear 
simultaneously,  but  are  introduced  one  after  the  other.  In  one  form  of  the  motett,  tlM 
successive  phrases  of  an  entire  chorale  are  treated  as  so  many  fugal  subjects. 

■OTX,  the  popular  name  of  all  the  insects  included  m  the  section  Noetuma  ot 
tbe  order  Lepmptera  (q.  v.).  They  formed  the  genus  Pftotona  of  Linneeus,  but  are  now 
distributed  into  many  -genera  and  families,  the  species  being  extremely  numerous. 
Among  them  are  the  very  largest  LeptdojOera,  and  also  the  smallest  They  are  distinguished 
from  hawk-moths,  and  from  most  of  the  butterflies,  by  their  bristle-shaped  antenn«, 
tapering  from  base  to  apex.  The  antennae  are  frequenUy  feathered  or  pectinated, 
especially  in  the  males,  "rhe  proboscis  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  butterflies;  but 
there  are  some  groups  of  moths  in  which  it  is  merely  rudimentary,  and  these  are  sup- 
posed to  take  no  food  after  they  pass  from  the  larva  state.  The  thorax  is  generally  shorter 
and  more  robust  than  in  butterflies ;  the  tibise  of  the  legs  often  bear  a  kind  of  spur ;  the  wings 
aie  held  either  in  a  horizontal  or  in  an  inclined  position  when  at  rest;  or,  as  in  many  of 
the  smaller  moths,  are  wrapped  around  the  body.  1  he  two  wings  of  the  same  side  are 
generally  hooked  together  in  repose  by  means  of  bristles  on  the  margin.  The  female  of 
a  few  species  are  wingless.— Moths  are  generally  nootumal,  although  to  this  rule  there 
are  a  few  exceptions.  They  often  exhibit  great  richness  in  beauty  of  colors,  although 
in  brightness  of  color  they  are  not  generally  equal  to  butterflies.  Their  food  is  similar 
to  that  of  butterflies.— They  lay  great  numbers  of  eggs,  which  exhibit  varieties  of  fom 
and  color  as  great  as  those  of  the  Insects  themselves.  Their  caterpillars  are  more  widely 
Tarious  in  form  and  characters  than  those  of  the  butterflies;  differing  from  each  otherin 
the  number  of  their  legs,  and  in  horns,  protuberances,  caudal  appendages,  hairy  covering, 
etc  Some  are  social  both  in  the  larva  and  chrysalis  state,  forming,  on  their  entering 
the  latter  state,  very  curious  nesta  The  chrysalis  of  a  moth  is  never  angular  nor  fur- 
nished with  protuberances,  and  is  generally  enveloped  in  a  silken  cocoon,  pretty  close 
and  compact:  although  some  moth  chrysalids  are  found  in  a  mere  space  filled  with 
threads  which  cross  each  other  m  various  directions.  Silk-worm  (av)  moths  are  among 
the  insects  most  useful  to  man;  but  moths  in  general  are  regarded  by  him  as  mjunoua, 
the  larrs  of  many  feeding  on  leaves  of  various  kinds,  and  often  destroying  valuable 
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crops;  andthelarrffi  of  some  small  species  proving  very  destructive  to  clothes,  book^ 
etc.  The  largest  and  most  splendid  moths  inhabit  tropical  countries.  Some  of  the  most 
Interesting  and  important  kinds  of  moth  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  Observation 
of  the  habits  and  of  the  richness  of  color  of  moths  is  a  favorite  pursuit  of  naturalists. 
See  illus.,  Inbbots,  vol.  VIII. 

KOTHSB  CABETB  CEICKEII',  a  name  familiariv  given  by  sailors  to  the  stormy  petrel 
and  other  small  oceanic  species  of  Petrel  (q.  v.). — ^Tne  name  Motheb  Cabby's  Ooosb,  is 
in  Uke  manner,  given  to  the  great  black  petrel  or  gigantic  fulmar  (Proeellaria  gigantta) 
of  the  Pacific  ocean;  a  bird  of  about  three  feet  in  entire  length,  with  very  long  wings, 
and  blackish  gray  plumage,  a  ravenous  feeder  on  dead  whales  and  all  other  animal  gar- 
bage, and  which  also  kills  and  preys  upon  other  sea-birds. 

KOXHEB  OF  FEABL,  the  shells  of  the  large  bivalve  moUusk  MdeagrinamargaHttftfra, 
which  also  produces  the  precious  pearls.  See  Peabl.  These  shells  are  collected  in  vast 
number3  in  the  tropical  seas,  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  Manilla,  Cuba,  Panama, 
and  the  South  Sea  islands.  Those  from  Panama  are  small  and  thick,  and  are  known  in 
commerce  as  "bullock "  shells;  those  from  Manilla  are  finest  in  quality,  often  as  much 
as  a  foot  in  diameter,  round  and  flat.  There  are  two  varieties— the  white  or  silver-lipped, 
and  the  black-lipped.  So  enormous  is  the  trade  in  these  shells,  that  the  imports  of  this 
country  alone  amount  to  8,000  tons  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  is  nearly  £100,000. 
Although  large  quantities  of  these  shells  are  consumed  in  inlaying  fancy  wood  work, 
papier-mftchg,  and  in  making  knife-handles  and  other  small  ornamental  objects,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  is  required  for  making  buttons,  chiefly  in  Birmingham. 

KOTHES  as  FBEUDJUITtl  is  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  State  of  Yirginia,  which 
has  famished  more  presidents  to  the  Union  than  any  other  state.  The  following  five 
were  elected  from  Uiis  state  :  Qeorge  Washington,  lliomns  Jefferson,  James  Madison, 
James  Monroe,  and  John  Tyler.    See  States,  Pofulab  Naxeb  of. 

XOTHXB  WATER.    Mothbb  Ltk.    See  Lis. 

KOTEEBWELL,  Willtau,  a  Scottish  poet  and  antiouary,  was  b.  in  Glasgow,  Oct 
18,  1797,  and  educated  chiefly  at  the  grammar-school  of  Paisley,  where,  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  sberifl-clerk.  At  the  age  of  twenty -one.  he  was 
appointed  sberiif-clerk  depute  of  the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  the  Harp  of  Bmfreuuhire,  containing  biographical  notices  of  the 
poets  of  that  district,  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  centuiy.  This  work  was  but  the  prelude 
to  one  of  far  greater  importance — his  MiniitreUy,  Anaentand  Modem,  which  appeared  at 
Glasgow  in  1827.  In  1838  he  commenced  the  PcutUy  Magatine,  in  which  some  of  his 
finest  original  pieces  first  saw  the  light,  and  in  the  same  year  accepted  the  editorship  of 
the  POMey  Advertuvr,  a  conservative  journal.  In  1830  he  became  editor  of  the  fflaifoie 
Courier.  He  died  in  that  city,  Nov.  1,  1885,  at  the  early  age  of  88.  Motherwell  displays 
in  his  best  moods  (but  onl]/  then)  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  strong  ima^nation,  great  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  a  poet.  His 
Jeanie  Moriton  is  unsurpassed  for  the  mingled  pathos  and  picturesque  beau^  of  its 
reminiscences  of  boyish  love;  The  Saord-Ghant  of  Thorstein  Baudi  is  perhaps  the  most 
heroic  rune  in  the  English  tongue;  and  the  little  piece  beginning,  "My  held  is  like  to 
rend,  Willie,"  has  seldom  been  read  without  tears.  An  enlarged  edition  of  his  poetical 
remains,  with  a  memoir,  was  published  in  London  in  1849. 

KOTEEBWOBT,  Leonurut  Oardiaea,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Labiata,  found 
about  hedges  and  in  waste  places  in  Europe,  and  now  abundantly  naturalized  in  some 
parts  of  iSorth  America.  It  is  not  very  commco  in  Britain,  and  probably  has  been 
introduced.  It  is  perennial,  has  a  branched  stem  about  three  feet  high,  stalked  leaves, 
the  lower  ones  three-lobed,  and  crowded  whorls  of  reddish-wUte  flowers.  The  calyx  has 
five  pungent  spreading  teeth.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  shaggy  on  the  upper  side, 
the  lower  lip  trifid.  The  anthers  are  sprinkled  with  shining  dots.  The  plant  was  for- 
merly in  much  use  as  a  domestic  pectoral  medicine,  but  is  now  comparatively  little 
employed.  It  has  a  strong,  but  not  agreeable  smeU.^-Other  species  of  the  same  genus  an 
found  in  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Asia. 

KOTIOH,  Laws  of,  are  the  fundamental  principles  connecting  force  and  motion  in  the  < 
physical  universe;  and  are  obviously  to  be  derivea  from  experiment  slone,  since  intuitive 
reasoning  cannot  possibly  give  us  any  information  as  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  a  law 
of  nature.  Though  these  laws  are  derived  from  experiment,  it  cannot  l)e  said  that  we 
have  any  very  direct  experimental  proofs  of  their  truth — our  most  satisfactory  verifica- 
tions of  them  are  derived  from  the  exact  accordance  of  the  results  of  calculation  with 
those  of  observation  in  the  case  of  such  gigantic  combinations  of  mutually  influencing 
bodies  as  that  of  the  solar  system;  and  it  lahy  such  proofs  that  they  must  be  considered 
to  have  been  finally  established. 

They  seem  first  to  have  been  given  systematically  and  completely  by  Newton,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Prineipia;  but  the  first  two  were  known  to  Galileo,  and  some  of  the  many 
forms  of  a  part  of  the  third  were  known  to  Hooke,  Huygbens,  Wren,  and  others.  We 
shall  give  them  here  in  order,  with  a  few  brief  comments,  showing  their  neeettOff  and 
their  vie. 

First,  then,  we  naturally  inquire,  what  matter  would  do  if  left  to  itself-,  and,  by  con- 
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ddering  cases  in  which  less  and  less  external  force  is  applied  to  a  body,  we  are  led  to 
(he  statement  called  Uie^«(  law  of  motion: 

1.  Bkiery  body  eontinuet  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  comptUed  by  impressed  forces  to  change  thai  state. 

This  expresses  simply  the  inertia  of  matter — i.e.,  a  body  cannot  alter  its  state  of  rest 
or  motion ;  for  any  such  alteration  external  force  is  requij'ed.  Hence  the  definition  of 
force  (q.T.),  as  that  which  changes  or  tends  to  change  a  body's  state  of  rest  or  motion. 

Mow,  how  does  the  change  of  state  depend  on  the  force  which  produces  it?  This  is 
obviously  a  new  question,  to  be  resolved  by  experiment;  and  the  answer  is  the  second 
Mv  of  motion: 

2.  Change  cffMtion  it  vrcfortUmai  to  theimpreited force,  and  UikespUue  in  th^dir 
tfibe  ^aightline  in  tohich  the  force  acts. 

Newton's  silence  is  as  expressive  as  his  speech.  Nothing  is  here  said  about  the  pre- 
vious motion  of  the  body,  or  about  the  number  of  forces  which  may  be  at  work  simulta- 
neously. Hence,  a  force  produces  its  full  efFect  in  the  form  of  change  of  motion,  whether 
it  act  singularly,  or  be  associated  with  others;  and  whatever,  moreover,  be  the  original 
motion  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hence,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  equilibrium 
ot  forces;  every  force  produces  motion — and  what  we  call  equilibrium  is  not  the  balancing 
of  forces,  but  the  balancing  of  their  effects.  Hence,  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  found 
the  science  of  statics  on  any  other  basis  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  second  law  of 
motion;  which,  in  fact,  leads  us  at  once  (by  the  parallelogram  of  vdodttes,  which  is  a 
purely  geometrical  conception)  to  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  thence,  with  the  help 
of  the  third  law,  to  tlie  whole  subject  oi  statics.  The  second  law  also  supplies  the  means 
of  measuring/orM  and  mast;  and  of  solving  any  problem  whatever  concerning  the  motion 
of  one  particle. 

But  more  is  required  before  we  can  study  the  motion  of  a  system  of  particles — as  a 
rigid  body,  or  a  liquid,  for  instance;  or  a  system  of  connected  bodies.  Here  there  are 
mutual  actions  and  reactions  of  the  nature  of  pressure  or  of  transference  of  energy  (see 
FoBCB)  between  the  parts — and  these  are  regulated  by  the  third  late  of  motion: 

8.  To  etery  motion  there  it  aiways  an  equai  and  eorUrary  reaction:  or,  the  mutual 
aetiont  of  any  tw>  bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppositely  directed  in  the  same  straight  Une, 

Thus,  the  mutual  pressure  between  two  bodies  has  equal,  but  opposite,  values  for  the 
two.  The  tension  of  a  rope  is  the  same  throughout,  and  tends  as  much  to  pull  back  the 
horse  at  one  end  as  to  pull/oruord  the  canal-boat  at  the  other.  The  earth  exerts  as  mudi 
attractive  force  on  the  sun  as  the  sun  exerts  on  the  earth — and  the  same  law  applies  to 
the  other  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  as  those  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

But  Newton  goes  much  further  than  this;  be  shows,  in  fact,  that  action  and  reaction 
(subject  to  the  third  law)  may  consist  in  work  done  by  a  force,  instead  of  the  mere  force 
or  pressure  itself.  From  this  form  of  the  third  law  we  derive  at  once  the  principle  of 
Tfa-^1  velocities  (see  Velooitt  ;  Wobk),  which  in  its  application  to  machines  is  familiar 
as  "  What  it  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  speed."  But  we  also  derive  the  grand  principle 
of  the  indestructibility  of  work  or  energy ;  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
mechanical  forces— one  of  the  grandest  aiscoveries  which  science  owes  to  Newton. 
It  is  tme  that  he  merely  mentioni  it,  and  then  abruptly  passes  to  another  subject ;  yet 
we  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  single  remark.  Experimenters,  mainly  Davy 
and  Joule,  have  since  shown  that  all  the  phvsical  energies,  as  beat,  light,  electricity,  etc., 
are  sublect  in  their  transformations  to  the  tnird  law  of  motion,  and  thus  the  system  con- 
structed by  Newton  for  ordinary  dynamical  purposes,  is  now  found  to  rule  the  most 
mysterious  of  the  affections  of  matter.    For  a  development  of  this,  see  our  article  on 

FOBCB. 

■OnOV,  Ainif AL.  Motion  or  progression  is  that  function  by  which  an  animal  is 
able  to  transport  itself  from  place  to  place.  It  is  enjoyed  exclusively  by  animals,  there 
being  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  organs  employed 
in  locomotion  are  of  two  kinds,  the  pattive  and  the  active;  the  former  including  all 
those  textures  which  form  the  skeleton,  and  bv  which  its  segments  are  united,  as  flbroua 
and  areolar  tissue,  synovial  membrane,  cartilage,  flbro-cartilage,  and  bone,  while  the 
latter  includes  the  muscles  with  the  nerves,  which  convey  to  them  the  mandates  of  the 
wUl. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  different  modes  of  progression  of  men  and  animals,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  say  a  few  words  on  standing,  or  the  natural  attitude  of  an  animal. 
This  attitude  depends  upon  the  form  and  functions  of  the  limbs.  Most  of  the  terrestrial 
mammals  and  tiie  reptiles  (excepting  the  serpents),  both  of  which  use  four  feet  in  walk- 
ing, have  the  backbone  (the  vertebral  column)  nearly  horizontal  (being  only  slightly  con- 
cave downwards),  and  resting,  at  the  same  time,  boUi  on  the  fore  and  hind  legs.  Birds, 
whose  anterior  extremities  are  intended  for  flight,  stand  upon  the  posterior  limbs  only, 
although  in  thebr  case,  too,  the  backbone  is  generally  nearly  horizontal  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest  Man  alone  stands  erect  with  his  head  supported  on  the  summit  of  the  nearly 
Tertical  vertebral  column.  Some  other  animals  (monkeys,  hares,  kangaroos,  etc.)  can  rise 
more  or  less  erect,  but  in  their  case  the  attitude  is  obvloudy  not  the  natural  one. 

In  standing  it  is  requisite  that  the  limbs  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  center  ti 
gntvlty  may  ful  within  the  space  included  by  the  feet    If  the  center  of  gravity  does 
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not  fall  within  this  space  the  animal  cannot  stand,  but  moat  fall  to  that  side  to  frhidi 
the  center  of  gravity  inclines.  On  this  account  certain  aquatic  birds  (the  albatross,  for 
example),  whicu  have  their  feet  placed  very  far  back,  cannot  use  them  for  walking.  If 
an  auunal  has  four  legs,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  broad  base,  which 
Is  essential  in  bipeds.  We  see  that  most  quadrupeds  have  comparatively  small  feet, 
while  birds  are  furnished  with  long  toes,  which,  when  spread  out,  form  lar^  bases  of 
support.  Moreover,  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes  are  so  arranged  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  causes  them  to  contract  firmly,  and  hence  birds  are  enabled  to  sleep  standiug  with- 
out any  effort. 

Walking  is  the  most  common  form  of  progression.  When  it  is  accomplished  by  twO|, 
legs  only,  as  in  man,  the  body  is  inclined  forward,  carrying  the  center  of  gravity  in  that, 
direction;  and  while  one  leg  supports  the  body  the  other  is  thrown  forward  to  prevent, 
it  from  falling,  and  to  sustam  it  m  turn.  Hence,  walking  has  been  defined  to  be  a  con- 
tinual falling  forward,  interrupted  by  the  projection  of  the  leg.  Thoee  writers  who  have 
especially  studied  the  theory  01  walking  (Borelli,  the  brothers  Weber,  and  Bishop)  have 
divided  the  time  of  a  step  into  two  portions — i.e.,  that  in  which  one  leg  only  rests  on  the 
ground,  and  that  in  which  both  legs  rest  on  the  ground.  The  period  in  which  both  feet 
are  on  the  |px>und  is  shorter  than  that  in  which  the  body  is  supported  by  one  leg  only. 
During  the  time  the  body  is  supported  by  one  leg,  the  other  leg  swings  from  behind  for- 
ward, without  the  active  interveotion  of  its  muscles,  but  by  the  mere  force  of  gravity — 
in  short,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  When  this  leg  is  again  plac^  on  the  ground 
the  first  interval  ends,  and  the  other — i.e.,  that  in  which  the  body  is  supported  by  both 
legs — begins,  and,  of  course,  terminates  with  the  raising  of  the  other  leg.  The  time  tliat 
the  body  is  supported  by  both  legs  diminishes  as  the  velocity  increases,  and  vanishes 
as  the  walk  merges  into  a  run;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  attains  its  maximum  ia 
extremely  slow  walking,  when  it  is  found  by  experiment  to  amount  to  half  the  time  in 
which  only  one  leg  supports  the  body.  The  greatest  velocity  of  walking  is  attained 
when  the  time  of  a  step  is  equal  to  half  the  duration  of  the  motion  of  the  swinging  leg, 
and  the  velocity  in  walking  of  any  given  person  depends  on  the  time  taken  in  making 
each  step,  and  on  the  length  of  Uie  steps;  and  both  of  these  are,  again,  dependent  on  the 
height  at  which  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body  or  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones  are 
carried  above  the  ground;  for  as  the  hei|;bt  of  the  latter  diminishes,  the  length  of  the 
step  is  increased,  while  its  time  is  diminished,  and  viet  wna.  The  best  walkers  ate 
incapable  of  acquiring  a  speed  of  more  tlian  7  m.  an  hour;  and  even  this  speed  cannot 
be  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  The  walking  of  quadrupeds  is  a  similar  process  to 
that  of  bipeds,  except  that  the  body  always  rests  on  at  least  two  legs.  The  limbs  are 
raised  in  a  determinate  order,  and  usually  in  such  a  manner  that  the  nind-leg  of  one  side 
succeeds  the  fore-leg  of  the  opposite  sidn. 

Running  consists  of  the  same  succession  of  motions  as  walking;  but  these  motions 
are  so  accelerated  that  there  is  a  period  between  two  steps  when  the  body  is  not  sup- 
ported on  either  leg;  and  this  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  paces. 
It  requires  a  far  greater  expenditure  of  muscular  force  than  walking,  and  cannot  be  long^ 
maintained  without  considerable  exhaustion.  First-rate  runners  can  accomplish  a  mile 
in  a  few  seconds  under  four  minutes  and  a  half,  and  10  m.  in  an  hour.  (Levett  in  a 
match  with  Frost,  which  came  off  on  Mar.  23,  1852,  at  Copenhagen  Fields,  ran  10  m. 
260  yds.  in  63'  53',  and  Deerfoot  ran  11  m.  740  yds.  at  Brompton  in  an  hour).  In  quad- 
rupeds there  are  various  paces  besides  walking,  which  are  known  as  trotting,  cantering, 
and  galloping;  and  as  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  ordinary  paces  of  the  horse,  we  shall 
take  that  animal  as  our  illustration.  In  trotUng,  the  horse  moves  its  legs  in  paira  diago- 
nally. Thus,  if  the  left  fore  and  right  hind-leg  be  raised,  and  advanced  first,  the  right 
fore  and  left  hind-leg  will  be  raised  the  instant  the  others  reach  the  ground.  In  fact,  in 
trotting,  the  first  pair  are  actually  raised  before  the  other  legs  reach  the  ground,  so  that 
there  is  a  minute  interval  when  all  four  legs  are  raised  above  the  ground  at  the  same 
time.  The  velocity  ncquire<l  by  moving  the  legs  in  pairs  (as  in  running),  instead  of  con- 
secutively (as  in  walking),  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  trotting  each  leg  rests 
on  the  ground  during  a  short  time  and  swings  during  a  long  time,  while  in  walking  the 
swing  occupies  a  short  period,  and  the  rest  a  comparatively  long  one.  In  eantering,  the 
animal,  after  advancing  the  two  fore-legs  one  after  the  other,  brines  forward  the  two 
hind-legs  simultaneously;  and  when  this  movement  is  greatly  urged,  the  fore-legs  are 
raised  together,  as  well  as  the  hind-legs,  and  the  pace  then  becomes  the  gallop. 

In  leaping,  the  horse  raises  the  fore-legs  from  the  ground,  and  propels  the  body 
upward  and  forward  by  the  hind  legs  alone.  This  act  in  the  horse  is,  however,  mainly 
the  result  of  education,  and  those  animals  that  leap  or  spring  upon  their  prey  (as  the 
members  of  the  cat  tribe)  crouch  before  leaping,  in  order  to  throw  the  body  forward  with 
the  greatest  possible  force,  by  first  bending  all  the  limbs,  and  then  suddenly  extending 
them.  As  the  hind  legs  are,  however,  the  essential  agents  in  leaping,  we  observe  that  in 
those  animals  whose  natural  mode  of  progression  is  leaping — as  frogs,  hares,  kangaroos, 
ete. — the  hind  legs  are  much  longer,  and  more  muscular  than  the  fore-legs.  Leaping  is 
a  common  mode  of  progression  in  many  short-legged  birds  (blackbirds,  thrushes,  nncues, 
sparrows,  etc.),  in  which  the  step  would  be  extremely  short  If  performed  by  moving  the 
legs  alternately.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers,  fleas,  etc., 
whose  ordinary  mode  of  progression  is  by  leaps;  and  it  is  in  tluis  class  of  HnimalH  that 
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the  leaping  power  is  developed  to  its  greatest  extent  The  common  flea,  for  example, 
can  leap  200  times  its  own  length.  While  fleas,  locasts,  and  grasshoppers  lea^  by  means 
of  their  long  and  strong  hind  legs,  ether  insects,  as  the  podurida,  or  spring-tails,  possess 
a  forked  tail,  which  thev  bend  beneath  the  l>ody,  and  which,  when  suddenly  extended, 
propels  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 

CUmbing,  is  merely  walking  on  an  inclined  or  vertical  surface.  It  is  usually  accom'' 
plished  by  means  of  sharp  nails  or  claws,  as  in  the  cat-tribe,  the  lizards,  etc.  In  many 
ou-ds,  as  the  woodpeckers,  parrots,  etc.,  the  toes  are  arranged  in  two  divisions,  so  as  to 
grasp  branches  in  the  manner  of  a  hand.  Bears  and  sloths  use  their  arms  for  climbing, 
while  monkevs  use  their  hands,  and  in  some  cases  their  tails.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few 
cases,  as  in  the  sloth,  that  this  is  the  ordinaiy  method  of  progression. 

The  act  ot  flying  in  the  bird  is  accomplished  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two 
anterior  limbs,  the  wings,  much  as  leaping  is  by  that  of  the  two  posterior  limbs.  See 
FLvrao ;  Bikdb.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  velocity  at  which  dif. 
ferent  birds  can  fly.  Whether,  as  has  been  stated,  the  eider-duck  can  fly  90,  and  the 
hawk  150  m.  in  an  hour,  is  vciy  questionable;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  carrier- 
pigeons  can  accomplish  from  38  to  42  m.  in  that  time. 

The  bats  are  the  only  mammals  which  possess  a  true  power  of  flight.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  organs  and'  mode  of  flight,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Bat,  where  will  also 
be  found  a  notice  of  the  false  claims  of  some  other  mammals,  as  the  so-called  flving- 
flqnirrel,  to  the  possession  of  tnie  flight.  Similarly,  the  actions  of  the  flying  lizard  aiul 
of  the  flying-flsh  are  not  true  flight.  In  no  class  of  animals  is  the  mechnnism  of  flight 
80  perfect  as  in  insects.  The  dragon-fly,  for  example,  can  outstrip  the  swallow ;  and  can 
do  more  in  the  air  than  any  bird,  as  it  can  fly  backwards  and  sidelong,  to  right  or  left, 
as  well  as  forward  without  turning.  The  wings  of  insects,  of  which  there  may  Iw  either 
one  or  two  pair,  are  analagous  (as  instruments  of  motion)  to  the  feathered  wings  of  birds, 
but  are  regarded  as  homolo^us  to  (or  in  their  essential  nature)  brancliiee  or  respiratory 
organs.  For  details  regarding  the  mechanism  employed'  in  their  aerial  progression  by 
Insects,  see  Insects. 

Swimming  is  the  mode  of  progres.oion  employed  by  most  aquatic  animals.  It  mainly 
differs  from  flying  in  this  respect,  that  water  being  much  more  dense  than  air,  and  the 
body  of  the  animal  being  nearly  of  the'  same  weight  as  the  water  it  displaces,  very  little 
effort  is  required  to  keep  the  animal  from  sinking,  and  hence  almost  the  whole  of  the 
muscular  force  can  be  employed  in  progression.  In  fl.shes,  the  locomotive  organs  consist 
of  the  flns  and  tail,  the  latter  being  the  great  propelling  organ.  The  swimming  of  a  flsli 
has  been  correctly  compared  to  the  motion  of  a  boat  propelled  by  a  single  oar  or  scull  at 
the  stera.  In  the  same  manner  as  a  succession  of  strokes  alternately  right  and  left  pro- 
pels the  boat  straight  forward,  so  the  flsh  advances  by  striking  alternately  right  and  left 
with  its  tail.  The  caudal  fln,  in  which  the  tail  ends,  is  vertical  in  flshes,  and  is  usually 
considerably  forked,  when  there  is  great  si>eed.  The  ventral  flns  are  for  the  purpose  rif 
keeping  the  flsh  in  its  proper  position,  with  the  back  upwards,  as  is  shown  by  a  well- 
known  experiment  of  Borelli,  who,  after  cutting  off  these  flns,  restored  the  living  fish  to 
the  water,  when  it  rolled  from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man.  The  air-bladder  with 
which  many  fishes  are  provided,  and  which  they  can  distend  and  contract  at  pleasure, 
facilitates  their  swimming  by  enabling  them  to  modify  their  specific  gravity  Most  ter- 
restial  mammals,  excepting  man,  swim  at  once  the  first  time  they  find  themselves  in  deep 
water.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  their  limbs  move  in  water  precisely  as  they  do  on  landl 
and  no  new  action  either  as  regards  direction  or  order  is  required,  as  is  the  case  with 
man,  to  enable  them  to  swim.  Those  which  frequent  the  water,  as  seals,  otters,  and 
b^ivers,  have  webbed  feet  like  ducks  and  other  palmiped  birds,  the  toes  l)eing  united  by 
membranes,  which,  when  expanded,  act  as  paddles.  A  large  number  of  invertebrate 
animals  move  chiefly  by  swimming.  Thus  lobsters  move  h^  means  of  a  vertical  motion 
of  the  tail,  and  many  of  the  crabs  by  means  of  their  posterior  legs,  which  are  fashioned 
like  oars.  Many  insects  swim  with  their  legs,  which  are  fringed  with  hairs  to  give  addi- 
tional surface.  The  cuttle-flsb  uses  its  long  arms  as  oars,  and  darts  through  the  water 
with  extreme  rapidity ;  while  other  mollusks  erect  sail-like  organs,  by  which  they  are  . 
propelleid  along  the  surface  of  the  water.    See  Crustaceaks  ;  Serpemts  ;  Worms. 

KOnov,  in  Plants.    See  Irbitabilitt  and  Spore. 

1I0TI0H8,  a  name  given  to  certain  dramatic  exhibitions,  illustrating  scriptural  nar- 
rative, which  prevaileain  England  in  the  J5th  c.  and  later.  The  characters  were  repre- 
sented by  wooden  puppets,  while  the  dialogue  was  spoken  behind  the  scenes. 

MOTIVZ,  or  Morrvo,  in  a  musical  composition,  means  the  principal  subject  on  which 
the  movement  is  constructed,  and  which,  during  the  movement,  is  constantly  appearing 
In  one  or  other  of  the  parts,  either  complete  or  modified.  In  elaborate  ana  long  com- 
positions there  are  also  secondary  motives.    See  Leit-Mottv. 

KOTtET,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas ;  formed  1876 ;  crossed  by  some  sources  of  Red  river : 
1060  sq.m.  Pop.  '90, 189.    Co.  seat.  Matador. 

XOTLET,  JoHH  Lothrop,  ll.d..  d.c.l.,  etc.,  American  historian,  was  b.  at  Dor- 
cbenter,  Mass.,  April  15, 1814.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  university,  he  spent  a  year 
at  GAtdngen.  another  at  Berlin,  and  traveled  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  southern 
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Europe.  Returning  to  America,  he  studied  lav,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837; 
but  preferring  literature,  he  wrote  a  historical  romance,  entitled  Morion'i  Hope  (1889), 
which  had  little  success.  In  1840  he  receiyed  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  legation 
to  the  American  embassy  to  Russia,  but  soon  resigned,  and  in  1849  published  another 
unsuccessful  novel,  entitled  Merry  Mount,  a  Bomanee  of  the  Massaehtuetts  GoUmy.  H* 
attracted  attention,  however,  by  some  valuable  historical  essays  for  American  reviews, 
among  which  may  Ije  mentioned  one  on  De  Tocqueville's  Demoeraey  in  Avierica,  and 
another  on  "Peter  the  Great;"  and  having  planned  a  liistory  of  Holland,  he  proceeded 
to  Europe  for  materials,  and  after  five  years'  labor,  published  in  18S6  The  Biie  of  the 
Dutch  BepMic.  In  1860  appeared  a  contmuation  of  it :  The  History  of  the  United  Nethtr- 
land*  from  the  Death  of  Wmam  the  Blent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Motley  was  appointed 
in  1861  U.  8.  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  a  post  from  which  he  was  recalled  in  1867. 
In  1869  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  court  of  Dt.  James,  but  was  recalled  the  foUowins 
year.  In  1874  he  published  ?%«  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bameveldt,  Advocate  of  H<X- 
land;  mth  a  View  of  the  Primary  Cauaee  and  Movements  of  the  Tldrty  Tears  War  (2  vols.). 
He  died  May  29,  1877.    In  1890  his  collected  letters  were  published. 

XOmOT.    See  Momot. 

KOTOOKAFE,  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  musical  notes  may  be  transmitted 
great  distances  over  wires.  The  transmitting  apparatus  consists  of  a  long  tut>e  with 
one  end  covered  by  a  thin  sheet  of  brass  diaphragm,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  thin  disk 
of  platina  is  soldered.  An  adjustable  screw,  with  a  point  of  platina,  is  secured  to  a 
fixed  pillar  in  front  of  the  disk,  and  l)oth  it  and  the  screw  are  fastened  to  an  iron  base. 
The  receiving  apparatus  consists  of  a  resonant  l)ox  mounted  on  two  short  pillars ;  a 
flanged  wheel  fastened  to  a  shaft  easily  moved  by  a  handle  ;  a  reel  back  of  the  box  con- 
taining  a  continuous  strip  of  chemically  prepared  paper,  which  passes  over  the  wheel 
as  the  handle  is  turned  ;  a  platina  rod  on  the  end  of  a  spring  secured  to  the  box,  pressing 
upon  the  paper,  and  conveying  an  electric  current  through  it,  and  thence  to  the  wheel, 
from  which  it  is  returned  to  the  battery.  The  spring  upon  which  the  platina  rod  rests 
is  so  connected  with  the  resonant  box  tliat  one  side  of  the  latter  is  drawn  out  as  the 
handle  is  turned.  The  friction  ceases  when  the  electric  current  passes  through  the 
paper,  and  the  side  of  the  box  closes  ;  and  so  for  each  vibration.  The  paper  must  be 
prepared  chemically,  and  the  plate  on  which  it  rests  must  be  connected  with  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  the  battery,  while  the  negative  pole  is  connected  with  the  platina  rod.  When 
the  current  is  in  force  the  rod  glides  over  the  paper,  and  when  it  is  mterrupted  there  is 
considerable  friction.  The  highest  and  lowest  notes  of  the  human  register,  as  well  as 
the  softest  sounds  of  instrumental  music,  can  be  heard  in  a  large  hall  hundreds  of  miles 
distant  from  the  transmitter.  Mr.  Edison  is  practically  the  inventor  of  the  M.,  as  we 
have  it,  although  Reiss  and  Van  Der  Weyde  originated  the  idea.  The  M.  was  first 
exhibited  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  1877. 

KOTT,  Mrs.  (Lucretla  Coffin),  1793-1880;  b.  Mass. ;  married  James  Mott  in  1811. 
She  taught  school  in  Philadelphia  in  1817,  and  the  next  year  became  a  preacher  In  the 
society  of  Friends.  She  made  a  tour  through  New  England  and  the  middle  states,  preach- 
ing, and  denouncing  slavery  and  intemperance.  She  helped  organize  the  American  anti- 
slavery  society  in  18.33,  was  a  delegate  to  the  "world's  anti-slavery  convention"  at 
London  in  1840,  and  participated  in  the  first  women's  rights  convention  in  1848.  For  the 
restof  her  life  she  continued  her  advocacy  of  woman-suffrage  and  her  opposition  to  slavery. 
After  the  division  in  the  society  of  Friends  in  1827,  she  sided  witli  the  Hicksites. 

KOTT,  Valentine,  ll.d.,  1785-1865;  b.  N.  Y.;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Columbia 
college  in  1800,  and  afterwards  studied  in  London  and  Edinburgh.     He  was  appointed 

Srofessor  of  surgery  In  Columbia  college  In  1809,  which  place  he  filled  till  the  medical 
epartmentof  that  Institution  waR  united  with  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
1813,  and  for  13  years  afterwards.  He  then,  In  1826,  with  Drs.  Hosack,  Francis,  Mitcb- 
ill,  and  others,  founded  the  Rubers  medical  college,  which,  owing  to  difficultifs  in 
regard  to  its  charter  was  disorganized  four  years  afterwards.  He  was  for  several  years 
professor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Mott  was  celebrated  as  a  skillful  operator  in  all  branches  of  operative  surgery,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  ligature  of  arteries,  in  which  his  experience  and  success  was 

freater  than  that  of  any  other  (see  Lioature).  He  introduced  an  operation  for  immo- 
ility  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  1821  performed  the  first  operation  for  oeteo-sarcoma  of  that 
member.  He  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  165  times,  and  amputated  more  than 
1000  limbs.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  said  of  him  that  he  had  performed  more  of  the  great 
operations  tlian  any  man,  living  or  dead.  He  visited  Europe  In  1835,  and  traveicMl  in 
England,  on  the  continent  and  ki  the  east,  publishing  an  account  of  his  travels  In  1842. 
He  was  not  a  voluminous  writer,  the  scalpel  being  more  congenial  to  his  hand  than  the 
pen.    He,  however,  found  time  to  translate  Velpeau's  Operative  Surgery  (4  vols.  8vo). 

XOTCE,  Rebecca  (Bbewton),  1739-1816;  b.  South  Carolina;  married  Jacob  Motte, 
a  planter.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  she  was  a  widow,  and  resided  in  a  house  on  the 
Congaree  river,  which  was  taken  as  a  garrison  by  British  soldiers.  Through  her  aid  the 
house  was  set  on  fire,  and  all  the  garrison  captured  by  Marion  and  Lee.  Her  biography 
miy  be  found  in  Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Revolution. 

XOm  (or  KOTHK)  CADILIAC,  Sieur  AirroDns  db  LA.    See  CADiLLAa 
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^^^  Mould. 

XOnEVUXE,  Mabahe  Lanolois  (FBAirgoiSE  Bebtattt  de),  1621-89;  b.  France; 
daughter  of  a  geatleman  of  the  court  and  the  lady's  maid  of  Anne  of  Austria,  whom 
she  aucceeded.  At  the  a^  of  18  she  was  made  to  many  de  Motteville,  who  was  80, 
and  died  at  Si.  After  his  death  she  seemed  never  to  have  a  desire  for  marriage. 
Brought  ap  at  court  when  Richelieu  was  its  central  figure,  forced  to  leave  it  with  Anne 
of  Austria,  when  the  latter  was  banished  from  it  by  that  minister,  returning  at  bio 
death;  during  all  the  years  of  her  life  devoted  to  her  patroness,  and  to  her  memory  after 
death  she  seems  in  the  midst  of  a  court  where  passions  and  intrigues  were  nearly  uni- 
versal, to  have  kept  herself  free  from  all.  Her  jonmal  was  published  in  1728  undel 
the  tide  of  Memotrei  pour  aeredir  a  Phittoire  eTAnne  cCAutriehe. 

KOT'TO,  in  heraldry,  a  word  or  short  sentence  which  forms  an  accompaniment  to  a 
ooat-of-arms,  crest,  or  household  badge.  Mottoes  were  originally  attached  to  the  badge 
when  the  family  had  one,  or  to  the  crest  where  there  was  no  badge  In  later  heraldry, 
the  practice  is  to  place  the  motto  in  on  escrol  either  over  the  crest  or  below  the  shield. 
A  motto  is  sometimes  a  religious  or  moral  sentiment,  as  "Gardez  la  foi,"  "Humani- 
tate;"  it  is  not  unfrequently  a  heroic  exclamation  or  war-cry,  "Courage  sans  peur," 
"  Forward."  In  a  great  many  cases  it  bears  reference  to  the  crest,  badge,  or  some 
bearing  of  the  escutcheon;  thus,  Stuart,  earl  of  Moray,  has  for  crest  a  pelican  wound- 
ing herself,  and  for  motto,  "  Salus  per  Christum  Redemptorem;"  and  not  a  few  mottoes 
are  punning  allusions  to  the  lamily  name — as  Scudamore,  "Bcuto  amoris  Divlni;" 
Vernon,  "Ver  non  semper  viret;"  "Fare,  fac,"  for  Fairfax;  and  "Time  Deum,  cole 
regem,"  for  Coleridge.  Two  mottoes  are  sometimes  used  by  the  same  family — one 
above  the  crest,  the  other  below  the  shield.  The  motto,  "Dien  etmon  Droit,"  which 
accompanies  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  war-cry,  and 
was  used  in  England  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  YI.  Its  origin  has  been 
assigned  to  a  saying  of  Richard  L,  "Not  we,  but  God  and  our  right  have  yanquished 
France." 

KOIFLD,  or  Moiiu>iirEB8,  the  common  name  of  many  minute  fungi  which  make  their 
appearance,  often  in  crowded  multitudes,  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  either  in 
a  decaying  or  in  a  living  but  morbid  state.  To  the  naked  eye  they  often  seem  like  patches 
or  masses  of  fine  cobweb,  and  are  discovered  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  threads 
more  or  less  distinctly  jointed,  sometimes  branched.  Some  species  of  mould  occur  on 
many  different  substances  ;  others  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  substances  of  particular  kinds, 
as  decaying  pears,  decaying  gourds,  etc.  Some  of  the  moulds  belong  to  the  suborder  of 
fungi  called  phytomyceta.  See  Fungl  One  of  these  is  the  Common  Mottld  {mueor 
tnueedo),  so  plentifully  found  on  fruit,  paste,  preserves,  etc.,  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay, 
the  progress  of  which  it  hastens.  It  consists  of  cobweb-like  masses  of  threads,  from 
which  nse  many  short  stems,  each  bearing  at  the  top  a  roundish  membranous  blackish 
spore-case. — A  nearly  allied,  and  also  very  common  species,  is  atcophrra  mucedo,  which 
forms  a  bluish  mould  on  bread.  From  a  spreading  cobweb-like  bed  rise  long  slender 
branches,  terminated  by  spore-cases,  of  which  the  vesicle  collapses  into  the  form  of  a 
little  pileiu. — An  interestm^  species  of  mould,  remarkable  for  its  luxuriance  and 
beauty  of  colors — at  first  white,  then  yellow,  with  orange  spore-cases,  then  shining  green 
or  olive,  and  with  threads  often  several  inches  long — ^grows  on  fatty  substances. — Other 
species  of  mould  are  ranked  among  hyphomyeetes,  a  suborder  of  fungi,  having  a  floccose 
thallns  and  naked  spores.  One  of  these  is  the  Blur  Mould  {cupergultit  glaveut),  which 
imparts  to  cheese  a  flavor  so  agreeable  to  epicures,  and  perhaps  marks  it  as  in  a  con- 
dition most  suitable  for  promoting  the  digestion  of  other  aliments,  of  which  epicures 
eat  too  much.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  small  portion  of  cheese 
affected  with  mould  will  speedily  infect  sound  cheese  into  which  it  may  be  introduced. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the  propagation  of  these  fungi  is  ever  desired  and 
sought  after  by  man. — Skow  Mould  (Umoia  nivalu)  is  found  on  grasses,  and  especially 
on  barley  and  rye  beneath  snow,  often  destroying  whole  crops.  It  appears  in  white 
patches  of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  which  finally  become  red  as  if  dusted  with  red 
powder. 

Even  living  animals  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  fungi  of  this  kind.  Silk-worms  are 
killed  in  great  numbers  by  one  called  Mubcardinb  (q.v.),  or  Silk-worm  Rot.  Such 
fungi  are  sometimes  developed  on  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  internal  cavities  of  verte- 
brated  animals;  and  on  the  bodies  of  invertebrate  animals,  as  the  common  house-fly, 
which,  in  the  end  of  autumn,  when  it  becomes  languid,  often  dies  from  this  cause. 
Even  strongly-scented  snlwtances,  if  moist,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mould  of  one 
kind  or  other;  nor  aie  strong  poisons,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  a  sufficient  safeguard. 
AMophora  mtteedo,  springs  up  readily  in  paste  full  of  corrosive  sublimate;  and  the  myce- 
lium of  moulds  Is  found  in  strong  arsenical  solutions.  The  only  sure  preventive  of 
mould  is  dryness.  Many  of  the  moulds  vegetate  In  liquids,  but  do  not  attain  their  per- 
fect development,  only  appearing  as  filamentous  and  floccnlent  mycella.  The  vinigar 
plant  (q.v.)  is  an  instance  of  this  und. 

Miloiews  and  moulds  are  very  nearly  allied. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  fungi  are  produced  is  marvelons.  "Is  favorable  dr- 
iramstances,  a  plant  will  pass  tlirough  every  stage  of  growth  to  perfect  matoration  of  tt* 
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seeds  in  leas  tban  two  days,  tbe  threads  which  sustain  the  ripe  sporanna  being  so  long; 
and  yet  so  delicate,  as  to  make  it  a  marvel  that  they  can  remain  erect.  —(Bertofciy.) 

XOTFLD,  tbe  model  or  pattern  from  which  workmen  execute  mouldings,  ornaments, 
etc.    Also,  tbe  shape  or  bed  in  which  metal  and  other  castings  are  made. 

XOITLD,  Jacob  Wbbt,  b.  England,  tSiS ;  educated  in  Cork,  Ireland,  for  matricolft- 
tlon  at  King's  college,  London,  which  he  entered  in  1839,  graduating  with  honors  in 
1842.  He  was  then  articled  to  the  celebrated  architect,  Owen  Jones,  and  executed  with 
bis  own  hands,  from  casts  or  from  Mr.  Jones's  sketches,  illustrations  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  The  AUiambra.  Soon  after  he  produced  illuminated  iUustrations  for  Orajft 
Megy,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Owen  Jones's  Orammar  oj 
Ornament.  In  18ti>  be  became  associated  with  Lewis  Vuliamy  a  London  architect,  and 
during  tbe  illness  of  his  patron  designed  and  erected  the  beautiful  mansion  at  Stanhope 
Gate,  Hyde  Park,  London,  on  the  site  of  tbe  marquis  of  Hereford's  Oaunt  Houte.  After 
its  completion,  he  was  again  associated  with  Owen  Jones  in  the  construction  and  deco- 
ration of  the  Moresque-'Turkish  divan  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  in  the  decoration  of 
the  exhibition  building  of  1851.  A  few  years  later  be  came  to  tbe  United  Slates  and 
was  engaged  by  Moses  U.  Grinnell  to  design  and  superintend  the  erection  of  All  Souls 
(Unitarian)  church,  on  4th  avenue,  New  York  city;  a  building  which,  by  its  departtire 
from  previous  models  in  that  city,  excited  lively  attention  and  criticism.  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  assistant  on  tbe  architectural  staff  of  the  Central  Park  commissioners, 
associated  with  Calvert  Yaux,  the  chief  architect  From  that  time  until  1874,  Mould, 
as  assistant  architect,  desisted  many  details  of  the  bridges,  terraces  «tnd  architectural 
structures  in  the  Central  Park.  In  1870  Mould  was  made  architect-in-chief  of  the 
department  of  public  parks,  and  retained  that  place  until  1874,  when  he  was  removed 
by  a  change  of  commissioners.  The  same  year  he  was  invited  to  Lima,  Peru,  to 
execute  architectural  work  for  Henry  Meiggs,  and  was  there  working  out  bis  designs 
when  the  death  of  Meig)^,  in  1877,  and  the  war  with  Chill  soon  after,  necessitated  uis 
return  to  New  Tork  in  1OT9.  In  the  year  1880  Mould  was  appointed  to  design  tbe 
architectural  features  of  the  new  Momingside  park,  New  York  city.  He  also  designed 
tbe  temporary  tomb  of  Gen.  Grant.    He  d.  in  1886. 

K01JLDIKO.    See  Founding. 

KOVLDIVOS.  the  curved  and  plane  surfaces  used  as  ornaments  in  cornices,  panels, 
arches,  etc.,  and  in  all  enriched  apertures  in  buildings.  In  classic  architecture  the 
mouldings  are  few  in  number,  and  definitely  fixed  in  their  forms.  There  are  eight  kinds 
of  these  regular  mouldings,  viz,  the  Cyma,  the  Ovolo  (or  Echinus),  the  Talou,  the 
Cavetto,  the  Torus,  the  Astragal,  the  Scotia,  and  the  Fillet  (q.  v.);  and  each  of  these 
mouldings  has  its  proper  place  assigned  to  it  in  each  order.  See  Column.  In  Gothic 
architecture,  and  all  other  styles,  tbe  mouldings  are  not  reduced  to  a  system  as  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  styles,  but  may  be  used  in  every  variety  of  form  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  artist  Certain  forms  generally  prevail  at  one  period  in  anv  style.  Thus,  in  Gothic 
architecture,  the  date  of  a  building  may  in  many  instances  be  aetermined  by  the  form  of 
the  mouldings.  The  Norman  mouldings  were  very  simple  in  outline,  and  very  fre- 
quently enriched  with  the  zigzag  and  billet  ornaments. 

In  the  early  English  style,  tbe  mouldings  are  also  simple  in  outline,  and  are  usually 
arranged  in  rectangular  divisions,  and  consist  of  alternate  rounds  and  hollows.  In  late 
examples  of  this  style,  the  fillet  was  introduced  and  led  to  the  more  elaborate  form  of 
mouldings  during  ths  decorated  period. 

The  mouldings  of  the  perpenaicular  style  are  generally  flatter  and  thinner  tban  tbe 
preceding,  and  have  large  hollows  separated  by  narrow  fillets,  which  produce  a  meager 
effect. 

Each  of  these  styles  has  its  peculiar  ornaments  and  s^le  of  foliage;  and  when  these 
are  used  along  with  the  mouldings,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  approximate 
date  of  a  building. 

KOTTLIHS.  a  t  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Allier,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Allier,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  18  arches,  lies  104  m.  by 
railway  s.e.  of  Paris,  and  S9  m.  e.n.e.  of  Montluf  on.  Moulins  was  formerly  tbe  capital 
of  Bonrbonnais.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built  town,  with  pretty  promenades.  Uliti  principal 
buildings  are  tbe  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (for  the  enlargement  of  which  tbe  sum  of  one 
and  a  half  million  francs  was  granted  in  1852),  tbe  museum,  the  theater,  the  public  library 
containing  30,000  vols.,  the  n-  n  town-house,  tbe  palace  of  Justice,  and  tbe  college.  Of 
the  old  castle,  built  by  the  due  de  Bourbon  in  15.30,  only  a  square  tower  remains,  which 
is  used  as  a  prison.  Moulins  carries  on  trade  in  coal,  wood,  iron,  grain,  wine,  oil,  and 
cattle.    Fop.  '91,  18,900. 

XOinilEni',  a  t.  and  seaport  of  Lower  Burma,  district  of  Amherst,  situated  on  the 
gulf  of  Martaban,  in  tbe  e.  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  at  tbe  iunction  of  the  rivers  Salwin, 
Gyne,  and  Attaran,  in  16°  BO'  n.  lat,  and  97°  38  e.  long.  Moulmeln,  one  of  the  bealtKest 
stations  In  India,  is  a  pretty  specimen  of  an  eastern  town.  It  is  divided  Into  five  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  is  under  a  gonng,  or  native  head  of  police.  The  streets  are,  for  the 
most  part,  shaded  with  trees,  principally  of  the  acacia  tribe,  and  the  glossy  jack  is  often 
teen  half  covering  a  native  house,  its  great  fruit,  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  ripening  in 
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ttie  sun.  The  principal  street,  about  8  m.  in  length,  runs  due  n.  and  s.,  and  parallel 
with  the  river  ^Iwin.  The  native  houses  are  constructed  in  the  usual  Burman  style 
of  bamboo,  and  a  thatcn  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  water-palm.  All  are  raised  on  piles, 
according  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  country.  Men  walk  about  with  the  green 
paper  chattah,  or  Chinese  umbrella,  used  throughout  the  provinces;  tiiegharei,  or  India 
cab,  dashes  along,  the  attendant  imp  reveling  in  heat  and  dust. 

Uoulmeib  is  backed  by  a  fine  range  of  hlUs,  on  whose  heights  flash  the  gilded  spires 
of  iunumerable  pagodas;  and  here,  too,  are  built  many  pretty  residences,  commaudlng 
a  fine  view  of  the  town,  river,  and  adjacent  country,  which  for  picturesque  l)eHuty  una 
varied  scenery  has  few  equals.  Moulmein  boasts  various  churches,  chapels,  anu  mis- 
sionary establishments,  several  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  substantial  bar- 
racks, a  general  hcoital,  public  library,  etc.  Vessels  drawing  10  ft.  of  water  con  come 
np  to  Moulmein  under  charge  of  pilots  from  Amherst,  and  at  spring-tide  ships  of  any 
tonnage  may  reach  the  town.  The  rise  and  fail  of  the  water  is  at  that  time  from  20  to 
23feet.  Thepopulationof  Moulmein  is  changeable,  in  1856  it  was 43,683;  in  1880,  5.3,080; 
In  1891,  50,700.  Of  these,  divided  according  to  their  religion,  about  27,000  were  Bud- 
dhists, 13,000  Hindus,  6,000  Mussulmans,  and  2,000  Christians.  The  mean  temperature 
of  Moulmein  for  the  vear  is  78° — the  higheat  being  83°  in  April,  and  the  lowest  76°  in 
Jan.  As  to  nationality,  besides  the  Burmans  proper,  the  inhabitants  of  Moulmein 
include  Eurasians,  or  half-castes,  Taliens,  Chinese,  Shans,  Karens,  Armenians,  lews, 
Malays,  and  natives  of  Hindustan. 

Moulmein  possesses  great  facilites  for  ship-building,  and  many  fine  vessels  have  lately 
been  constructed  in  the  huilding-jrards  of  Tavoyzoo  and  Mopoon.  The  principal  ex|x>rt3 
from  Moulmein  are  teak-timber  and  rice;  the  luifiorts  consist  of  general  merchandise, 
chiefly  piece-goods,  hardware,  provisions,  and  sundries. 

See  The  Tenasterim  and  Martaban  Dirtctory;  Winter's  Six  Moniht  in  British  Burmah 
(London,  1858);  Marshall's  Ibur  Teart  in  Burma/i  (London,  1860);  Blue-Bookt. 

TlOirLTISB  is  the  term  applied  by  naturalists  to  the  periodical  exuviation,  or  throwing 
off  of  certain  structures,  whicli  are  lor  the  most  part  oi  an  epithelial  or  epideniiic  char- 
acter. Thus,  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  arUeulaia  the  external  covering  is  thrown 
off  and  replaced  many  times  during  life.  In  some  of  the  minute  entomostracnus  Crus- 
tacea of  our  pools,  a  process  of  moulting,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  crabs  and  lobsters, 
occurs  every  two  or  three  days,  even  when  the  animals  seem  to  have  attained  their  full 
growth.  In  the  crabs,  in  which  the  process  has  been  carefully  observed,  the  exutium,  or 
cast-off  shell,  consists  not  only  of  the  entire  external  covering,  including  even  the  faceted 
membrane  which  forms  the  anterior  coat  of  the  compound  eyes,  but  also  carries  with  it 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  plates  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached. 
During  growth  this  moulting  takes  place  as  often  as  the  body  becomes  too  large  for  the 
shell;  and  after  the  animal  has  attained  its  full  size  it  is  found  to  occur  at  least  once  a 
year,  at  the  reproductive  season.  During  the  early  ^wth  of  insects,  spiders,  centipedes, 
etc.,  a  similar  moult  is  frequently  repeated  at  short  intervals,  but  after  they  have  attained 
their  full  size  no  further  moulting  takes  place.  In  the  vertdrrata  we  have  examples  of 
as  complete  a  moulting,  and  replacement  of  new  skin,  among  frogs  and  serpents  as 
occurs  in  the  articulata,  the  whole  epidermis  heme  thrown  off  at  least  once,  and,  in  some 
instances,  several  times  yearly.  In  birds  the  feathers  are  periodically  cast  off  and 
renewed;  in  mammals  genernlly  the  hair  is  rcgularlv  shed  at  certain  periods  of  the  year; 
and  in  the  deer  tribe  the  casting  off  and  renewal  of  the  antlers  must  be  regarded  as  a 
■pecisl  example  of  moulting.  In  man  the  continual  exuviation  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
epidermis  is  a  process  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  lower  animals. 

XOVLTOV,  Ellkk  Louise  Chaitdleb,  b.  Conn.,  1835;  married  William  V.  Monlton, 
a  Boston  joumtdist,  in  1855.  Besides  many  contributions  to  periodicals,  chiefly  of  fiction 
and  poet^,  she  has  published  Thi»,  That,  and  the  Other  (1854);  Jinw  Clifford  (1855);  My 
Third  Book  (1859);  Bedtime  Sloriei  (1873):  Some  Women's  Hearts  (1874);  More  Bedtime 
Stories  (1874);  Poems  (1877);  A'eio  Bedtime  Stories  (1880);  Random  Rambles  (1881);  Miss  Eyre 
from  Boston  (1889) ;  In  the  Garden  of  Dreams  (1890),  etc. ;  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Philip 
Bourke  Marston,  with  biography  (1892);  Arthur  W Shaughnessy,  His  Lijt,  and  Bis  Work, 
with  selections  from  his  poems  (1894),  etc. 

XOITIiTOV,  Jebbmiah,  1688-1766;  b.  Me.:  stolen  by  the  Indians  while  a  child,  but 
eventually  returned  on  the  release  of  some  Indian  prisoners.  In  1724  he  commanded  the 
forces  that  captured  the  town  of  Norridgewock  from  the  Indians.  He  was  afterwards 
prominent  in  Maine  as  a  Judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

XOXHTRIE,  a  CO.  in  e.  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Wabash,  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
nilnoLt,  and  the  Peoria,  Decatur,  and  EvansviUe  railroads;  340  sq.  m.;  pop.  *90,  14,481, 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  Its  surface  is  generally  level  and  well  timbered, 
and  its  fertile  prairies  are  drahied  by  the  head  waters  of  the  Kaskaskia  river.  Grain 
and  Uve  stock  are  the  chief  products.    Co.  seat,  Sullivan. 

■OVLTBIX,  FoBT,  a  fortress  on  Sullivan's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  Harbor, 
8.  C,  celebrated  for  the  repulse  of  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  sir  Peter  Parker, 
Jan.  28, 1776.  The  fort,  at  that  time,  was  hastily  built  of  palmetto  logs  and  sand,  wiih 
81  guns  and  435  men.    The  spongy  wood  of  the  palmetto  was  found  to  resist  the  cannon 
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balls  perfectly.  The  fort  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  In  April,  1861,  took  part  in  thft 
reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  commencement  of  active  hostilities  in  the  civil  war  of 
secession. 

XOin^TXIE,  John,  d.  1778 ;  b.  Scotland  :  a  physician  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
about  1780,  and,  settling  in  Charleston,  secured  a  large  practice. 

HOTHTWE,  JoHW,  1799-1874  ;  b.  London  ;  educated  at  Eton— where  he  was  assodste 
editor,  with  Hartley  Coleridge  and  W.  M,  Praed,  of  the  .EKontsn— and  at  Cambridge.  He 
took  orders  in  the  English  church,  and  was  made  rector  of  Rugby  church,  where  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  Ufe,  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermont  in  1852,  and  the 
same  year  edited  the  Poetical  BemaimofhiB  fellow-Etonian,  W.  Sidney  Walker.  In  1845 
he  edited  the  works  of  Gray,  and  in  1854  Ills  own  complete  Poems  were  published. 

MOULTBIX,  WiLUAK,  1781-1805 ;  b.  8.  0.;  son  of  Dr.  John,  a  Scotch  physician 
who  settled  in  Charleston  early  in  the  century.  He  received  an  ordinary  education, 
iind  in  the  Cherokee  troubles  of  1761  was  a  captain  in  the  militia.  Though  of  British 
descent  and  clo^fr  connected  with  many  tories,  Moultrie  was  prominent  in  the  popular 
movements  whlta  preceded  the  revolution;  in  1775  was  a  delegate  to  the  colonialcon- 
gress,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  colonel  of  a  8.  C.  regiment.  He  assisted  in  the 
seizure  of  the  arsenals  and  forts,  placed  a  battery  at  Haddrill's  Point,  which  drove  off 
two  blockading  vessels,  and  when  the  siege  of  Charleston  by  the  fleet  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  land  forces  was  threatened,  obtained  permission  to  con- 
struct a  fort  of  palmetto  logs  on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  he  besan  in  March,  1776. 
(See  MoiTLTRiE,  Fobt.)  Gen.  Lee,  the  commander-in-chief,  thought  the  position  poor 
and  the  construction  faulty,  but  when  on  June  28  the  fleet  appeared,  the  terrific  can- 
onade  of  the  ships  produced  little  effect  on  the  soft  palmetto  wood,  while  Moultrie, 
though  poorly  supplied  with  ammunition,  made  every  shot  tell,  and  at  night  the  fleet 
retired  with  a  loss  of  226  killed  and  wounded,  the  colonial  forces  having  but  36  men 
disabled.  This  defence  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces  from  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina.  Moultrie  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  and  in  his  honor  the  fort 
was  named  Fort  Moultrie.    In  September  of  the  same  year  Moultrie  was  made  a  brigadier- 

feneral  and  put  in  command  of  the  department  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  In 
779  the  British  forces  again  appeared,  and  under  Col.  Gardner  were  defeated  by  Gen. 
Moultrie  near  Beaufort.  When  Oen.  Provost  was  advancing  upon  Charleston,  Moul- 
trie obstructed  him  in  every  way,  and  thus  gave  the  city  time  to  prepare  for  its  defense. 
Here  he  again  displayed  military  ability,  was  held  a  prisoner  for  two  years  after  the  sur- 
render, and  at  last  exchanged  for  Gen.  Burgoyne.  In  1782  he  was  made  a  major-general; 
In  the  years  1785  and  1794  was  elected  governor  of  his  state,  and  then  retired  to  private 
life.  His  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  (18^)  was  written  in  part  while  he  was  a  prisoner, 
and  finished  in  later  years. 

KOTTHD  (Lat.  mundiu),  in  heraldry,  a  representation  of  a  globe,  surmoimted  with  a 
cross  (generally)  patt^e.  As  a  device,  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, and  to  have  been  Intended  to  represent  the  ascendency  of  Christianity  over  the 
world.  The  royal  crown  of  England  is  surmounted  by  a  mound,  which  first  appears  on 
the  seal  of  William  the  Conqueror,  though  the  gIob«  without  the  cross  was  used  earlier. 

HOVim  BIBO.    See  Bbush  Tubket. 

KOTIHDB,  and  Mound  Botldebs.    See  Amkbica  (Ahbbicak  ANnQmnsB). 

XOITHIMTILLB,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Marshall  co.,  W.  Va.;  on  the  Ohio  river  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  River  railroads;  10  miles  s.  of  Wheeling.  It  contains 
the  state  penitentiary,  hospital.  Trinity  parish  institute  and  library,  the  largest  Indian 
mound  in  the  Ohio  valley,  electric  and  natural  gas  light  plants,  coal  mines,  cotton  mill, 
glass,  shoe,  and  cigar  factories,  and  state  banks.    Pop.  '90,  2,688. 

MOUHT,  in  heraldrv.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  is  occuptecl  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  ground  slightly  raised,  and  covered  with  grass,  this  is  called  a  mount  in 
base ;  e.g.,  argent,  on  a  mount  in  base,  a  grove  of  trees  ppr.— Walkinahaw,  of  that  ilk, 
Scotland. 

XOinrT,  WiLLiAH  SiDRBT,  1807-68  ;  b.  on  Long  Island  ;  until  about  17  years  old 
worked  on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  made  apprentice  to  his  brother,  a  sign  painter  in 
New  Tork  city ;  displayed  a  taste  for  art ;  entered  the  school  of  the  Academy  of  Design 
In  1826,  and  in  1829  Degan  tlie  work  of  portrait  painting  in  New  Tork.  Among  his  t)est 
portraits  were  those  of  Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson  and  Bishop  Onderdonk.  His  greatest 
success,  however,  was  in  depicting  humorous  scenes,  and  especially  those  of  negro  life. 
His  "  Rustic  Dance,"  1880,  was  very  popular,  and  in  1882  he  was  made  a  memb^  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Among  his  pictures  are,  "  Walkhig  *he  Crack,"  "  Husk- 
ing Com,"  "  Nooning,"  "  Banjo  Player,"  etc. 

XOQVTADr,  The.  The  popular  name  given  by  the  French  to  that  part  of  the 
assembly  of  deputies  which  assumes  the  most  radical  or  progressive  ^rt  in  legislature; 
and  of  late  years  more  generally  known  as  "  the  left" — La  Oav^.  The  term  "  moun- 
tain" was  first  used  when  the  national  assembly  of  1789-91  moved  from  Veisallles  to 
Paris  and  occupied  the  riding-hall  of  the  Louvre  prepared  for  it.  The  most  radical 
revolutionists  chose  the  highest  seats  on  the  outside  of  ths  ciicle,  and  thns  aoquited  the 
title,    bee  MofTAOHABDe  ;  Political  Pabtibs,  Fbesoh. 
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XOmrTAIV,  Geobob  Jbhosbaphat,  d.o.,  d.c.l.,  1789-1868;  b.  England;  second 
son  of  Jacob  Mountain,  first  Anglican  bishop  of  Quebec;  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1810.  Two  years  later  he  took  orders  and  was  nominated  rector  of 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick.  One  preferment  after  another  rapidly  followed ;  and  in 
1850  he  became  bishop  of  Quebec.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  means  in  found- 
ing Bishops'  college,  in  Lennoxville,  P.  Q.  Among  his  published  works  are  Journal 
qfa  Jforthwett  American  MUtion,  and  Songi  of  the  Wudernett. 

KOTTKTAIV,  Jacob,  d.d.,  1750-1825 ;  b.  in  Norfolk,  England,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge university;  took  orders  and  held  in  succession  the  livings  of  St.  Andrews,  Buck- 
den,  and  Holbeach,  and  was  made  a  canon  in  the  Lincoln  cathedral.  In  1798  lie  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Quebec  and  was  the  first  prelate  sent  to  the  Canadas  by 
the  English  church.  In  the  establishment  of  mission  stations  and  churches  he  wasmoMv 
active,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  proTince. 

■OVHTAnr  ASH.    See  Rowan  Treb. 

KOmrTAIV  BEATEB.    See  Sbwbij.el. 

KOnXTAnr  OOBK.    See  AsBKSTCS. 

MOmrTAlir  OBEEH.    See  Chbtsooolla. 

KOmraAIV  LUCEBTOHS,  the  basement  rock  of  the  carboniferous  series  in  the  s.  of 
England  and  in  Wales.  It  consists  of  acalcareous  rock  loaded  with  marine  remains,  the 
greater  part  of  the  rock  being  made  up  bodily  of  corals,  crinoids,  and  shells.  It  has  a 
variable  thickness,  sometimes  reaching  900  feet.     See  Cabbonifkboub  System. 

KOXnTTAnr  XSADOWS  KABS&CBB,  an  atrocity  committed  by  the  Indians  in  1867, 
in  Mountain  Meadows,  Santa  Clara  co.,  Utah ;  as  is  supposed,  under  the  instiga- 
tion and  direction  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  A  party  of  120  Emigrant  settlers,  on  their 
way  through  Utah  to  California,  had  in  some  way  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Mor- 
mons, and  at  the  place  named  were  surrounded  by  Indians  under  Mormon  control,  and 
brutally  massacred;  only  a  few  children  of  the  party  survived.  In  1874  an  investigatiou 
into  the  afCair  was  ordered  bv  the  U.  S.  government,  and  John  D.  Lee,  a  Mormon  bishop, 
and  others,  were  indicted,  tried,  and  condemned.  Lee  was  executed  on  Mar.  22, 1877, 
by  being  shot  on  the  very  spot  where  the  massacre  took  place. 

■OXnTAIHS.    The  number  and  the  altitude  of  the  mountains  of  the  globe  are  so 

rat  that  they  form  almost  eveirwhere  prominent  objects,  and  operate  to  a  large  extent 
modifying  the  climatic  condition  of  every  country  In  the  world.  Yet  the  amount  of 
solid  material  so  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  land  is  not  so  much  as  might  be 
expected.  Remembering  that  elevated  plateaus  of  great  extent  occur  in  several  regions, 
and  that  the  general  surface  of  the  earth  is  considerably  higher  than  the  sea  level, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  were  the  whole  dry  land  reduced  to  a  uniform  levd,  it 
would  form  a  plain  having  an  elevation  of  1800  it  above  the  sea.  And  were  these  solid 
materials  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  flU  up  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  the  resulting  level  would  be  considerably  telow  the  present  surface  of  the  sea, 
inasmuch  as  the  mean  height  of  the  dry  land  most  probably  does  not  exceed  -^th  of  the 
mean  depth  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Mountains,  and  especially  mountain-chains,  subserve  important  oses  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  especially  in  connection  with  the  water  system  of  the  world.  They  are  at  once 
the  great  collectors  and  distributors  of  water.  In  the  passage  of  moisture-chai;ged 
winds  across  them,  the  moisture  is  precipitated  as  rain  or  snow.  When  mountain-ranges 
inteisect  the  course  of  constant  winds  by  thus  abstracting  the  moisture,  they  produce  a 
moist  country  on  the  windward  side,  and  a  comparatively  dry  and  arid  one  on  the  lee- 
ward. This  is  exemplified  in  the  Andes,  the  precipitous  western  surface  of  which  has  a 
different  aspect  from  the  sloping  eastern  plain ;  and  so  also  the  greater  supply  of  moisture 
on  the  southern  sides  of  the  llimalavas  brings  the  snow-line  5,000  feet  lower  than  on  the 
northern  side.  Above  a  certain  height  the  moisture  falls  as  snow,  and  a  range  of  snow-clad 
•ommits  would  form  a  more  effectual  separation  between  the  plains  on  either  side  than 
would  the  widest  ocean,  were  it  not  that  transverse  valleys  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
which  open  up  a  pass,  or  way  of  transit,  at  a  level  below  the  snow-line.  But  even  diese 
would  not  prevent  the  range  being  an  impassable  barrier,  if  the  temperate  regions  con- 
tained as  lofty  mountains  as  the  tropics.  Mountain-ranges,  however,  decrease  in  height 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles  in  relation  to  the  snow-line. 

The  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  generalize  on  the  distribution  of 
mountains  on  the  globe  have  hitherto  been  almost  unsuccessful.  In  America  the  moun- 
tains take  a  general  direction  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  meridian,  and  for  a  distance  of 
8,280  miles,  from  Patagonia  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  form  a  vast  and  precipitous  range  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  follow  the  coast-line  in  South  America,  and  spread  somewhat  out  in 
North  America,  presenting  everywhere  throughout  their  course  a  tendency  to  separate 
into  two  or  more  parallel  ridges,  and  giving  to  the  whole  continent  the  character  of  a 
precipitous  and  lofty  western  border,  gradually  lowering  into  an  immense  expanse  of 
eastern  lowlands.  In  the  old  world,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  single  well-defined 
oontinnous  chain  connected  with  the  coast-line.  The  principal  ranges  are  grouped 
together  in  a  Y-shaped  form,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  new 
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world  chain.  The  center  of  tlie  system  in  the  Himalnyas  is  the  highest  land  in  the  hemi- 
sphere.  From  this,  one  arm  radiates  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  terminates  in  the  hieh 
land  at  Behring  straits:  the  other  two  take  a  westerly  course;  the  one  a  little  to  the  north, 
through  the  Caucasus,  Carpathians,  and  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees;  the  other  more  to  the 
south,  through  the  immense  chain  of  Central  African  mountains,  and  terminating  at 
Sierra  Leone.  Most  of  the  principal  secondary  ranges  have  generally  a  direction  more 
or  less  at  right  angles  to  this  great  mountain  tract. 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  mountains  is  one  that  has  received  not  a  little  attention. 
Geologists  nave  shown  that  the  principal  agents  in  altering  the  surface  of  the  glolie  are 
denudation,  which  is  always  abrading  and  carrying  to  a  lower  level  the  exposed  surfaces, 
and  an  internal  force  which  is  raising  or  depressing  the  existing  strata,  or  bringing 
unstratified  roclis  to  the  surface.  Whether  the  changes  are  the  small  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible alterations  now  taidng  place,  or  those  recorded  in  the  mighty  mountains  and 
deep  valleys  everywhere  existing,  denudation  and  internal  force  are  the  great  producing 
causes.    These  give  us  two  great  classes  of  mountains. 

1.  Mountains  produced  by  denudation. — The  extent  to  which  denudation  has  altered 
the  surfaceof  the  globe  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  All  the  stratified  rocks  are  produced  by 
its  action;  but  these  do  not  measure  its  full  amount,  for  many  of  these  beds  have  been 
deposited  and  denuded,  not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly  before  tliey  reached  their 
present  state.  Masses  of  rock  more  indurated,  or  better  defended  from  the  wasting  cur- 
rents than  those  around,  serve  as  indices  of  the  extent  of  denudation.  The  most  remark- 
able case  of  this  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that  of  the  three  insulated  moun- 
tains in  Ross-shire — Suil  Veinn,  Coul  Beg,  and  Coul  More — which  are  atwut  S.OOO  ft. 
high.  The  strata  of  the  mountains  are  horizontal  like  the  courses  of  masonry  in  a  pyra- 
mvl,~and  their  deep  red  color  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  cold  bluish  hue  of  the 
gneiss  which  forms  the  plain,  and  on  whose  upturned  edges  the  mountain-beds  res^ 
It  seems  very  probable,  as  Hugh  3Iiller  suggests,  that  when  the  formation  of  which  these 
are  relics  (at  one  time  considered  as  old  red  sandstone,  but  now  determined  by  sir 
Roderick  Murchison  as  being  older  than  Silurian),  was  first  raised  alx)ve  the  waves,  it 
covered,  with  an  amazing  thickness,  the  whole  surface  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
from  Ben  Lomond  to  the  Maiden  Paps  of  Caithness,  but  that  subsequent  denudation 
swept  it  all  away,  except  in  circumscribed  districts  and  in  detached  localities  like  these 
pyramidal  hills. 

8.  Mountains  produced  by  internal  force, — These  are  of  several  kinds,  (a.)  Mountains 
of  ejection,  in  wliich  the  internal  force  is  confined  to  a  point,  so  to  speak,  having  the 
means  of  exhausting  itself  through  an  o)iening  in  the  surface.  The  htva,  scoriae,  and 
stones  ejected  at  this  opening  form  a  conical  projection  which,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
is  composed  of  strata  sloping  away  from  the  crater.  Volcanoes  are  mostly  isolated  con- 
ical hills,  yet  they  chiefly  occur  in  a  somewiiat  tortuous  Imeor  series,  on  the  mainland 
and  islands  which  inclose  the  great  Pacific  ocean.  Vesuvius  and  the  other  European 
volcanoes  are  unconnected  with  this  immense  volcanic  tract,  (b.)  But  the  internal  force 
may  be  diffused  under  a  large  tract  or  zone,  which,  if  it  obtain  no  relief  from  an  opening, 
will  be  elevated  in  the  mass.  When  the  upheaval  occurs  to  any  extent,  the  strata  are 
subjected  to  great  tension.  If  they  can  bear  it,  a  soft  rounded  mountain-chain  is  the 
result;  but  generally  one  or  more  series  of  cracks  are  formed,  and  into  them  igneous 
rocks  are  pushed,  which,  rising  up  into  mountain-chains,  elevate  the  stratified  rocks  on 
their  flanks,  and  perhaps  as  parallel  ridges.  Thus,  the  Andes  consist  of  the  stratified 
rocks  of  various  ages,  ly<ng  in  order  on  the  granite  and  porphyry  of  which  the  mass  of 
the  range  is  composed.  The  position  of  the  strata  on  such  mountains  supplies  tlie  means 
of  determining,  within  definite  limits,  the  period  of  upheaval.  The  newest  strata  that 
have  been  elevated  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  when  it  was  formed,  give  a  dat«  ante- 
cedent to  that  at  which  the  elevation  took  place,  while  the  horizontal  strata  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  supply  one  subsequent  to  that  event.  Thus,  the  principial  chain  of  the 
Alps  was  raised  during  the  period  between  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  and  that  of  the 
older  recent  deposits,  (e.)  But  there  is  yet  anoUier  way  in  which  the  upheaving  internal 
force  operates,  viz.,  where  it  does  not  act  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  but  rather 
obliquely,  and,  as  it  were,  pushes  the  solid  strata  forwards,  causing  them  to  rise  in  huge 
folds,  which,  becoming  permanent,  form  parallel  ranges  of  mountains.  The  crust  of 
the  earth,  in  its  present  solid  and  brittle  condition,  is  thus  curved,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  the  shock  of  every  earthquake;  it  is  well  known  that  the  trembling  of  the 
earth  is  produced  by  the  progress  of  a  wave  of  the  solid  crust;  that  the  destruction  of 
buildings  is  caused  by  the  undulation ;  and  that  the  wave  lias  been  so  evident,  that  it  has 
been  described  as  producing  a  sickening  feeling  on  the  observer,  as  if  the  land  were  but 
thin  ice  heaving  over  water.  This  mode  of  mountain  formation  has  been  explained 
when  treating^  of  the  Appalachians  (q- v.),  which  were  thus  formed.  Many  other  ranges 
have  had  a  similar  origin,  as  some  in  Belgium  and  in  the  southern  Highlands  of  S<x>t- 
land,  as  has  been  suj^gested  by  Mr.  Carrutbers. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  last  two  classes  the  parallel  ridges  were  produced  at  the  same 
time.    Elie  de  Beaumont  generalized  this,  maintaining  that  all  parallel  ridges  or  fissures 
are  synchronous;  and  on  this  he  based  a  system  of  mountain-structure,  which  is  too- 
universal  and  toe  geometrical  to  be  true.    The  avnchronism  of  parallel  fissures  had  been 
noticed  by  Werner,  and  it  is  now  received  as  a  first  prindple  in  mining.    The  convene 
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li  abo  held  to  be  generally  true,  that  flssnres  differing  in  direction  differ  also  in  age;  yet 
divergence  from  a  center,  and  consequent  want  of  parallelism,  as  in  tlie  cose  of  volcanoes, 
may  be  an  essential  chatacteristic  of  contemporaneity.  Nevertheless,  Elie  de  Beaumont 
classified  the  mountains  of  the  world  according  to  this  parallelism,  holding  that  tbo 
various  groups  are  synchronous.  The  parallelism  does  not  consist  in  having  the  same 
relations  to  the  points  of  the  compass — for  these,  as  regards  n.  and  s.,  would  be  far  from 
parallel — but  is  estimated  in  its  relation  to  some  ima^nary  great  circle,  which  being 
drawn  round  the  globe  would  divide  it  into  equal  hemispheres.  Such  circles  he  called 
great  circles  of  reference.  But  beyond  this,  he  went  a  step  further,  and  proposed  a  more 
refined  classification,  depending  on  a  principle  of  geometrical  symmetry,  which  he 
believed  he  had  discovered  among  his  great  circles  of  reference.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  his  geometrical  speculations  have  little  foundation.    See  Oeoix)GT. 

MOVWIAIKB  07  THE  XOOXT,  the  name  of  a  supposed  range  of  mountains  ninnine 
across  central  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  ocean.  The  Nile  was  supjwsed 
by  the  ancient  geographers  to  rise  in  them.  Modem  explorations  have  disproved  the 
existence  of  any  such  range.  Speke,  in  1858,  gave  the  name  to  the  mountains  n,  of  lake 
Tanganyika. 

KOITBT  CAKTfKL,  a  borough  in  Northumberland  connty,  Penn. ;  io  28  m.  s.e.  of  Sun- 
bnry,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  N.  Central  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads. 
It  has  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  a  national  bank,  and  there  are  several  anthracite 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  '90,  8,254. 

UOTTST  O^EBT,  an  island  in  Maine,  having  Frenchman's  Bay  and  five  rocky  is- 
lands called  the  Porcupines  on  the  e. ;  Mount  Desert  rock  20  m.  s.  in  the  open  sea,  and 
Soames's  sound  flowing  up  into  its  s.  portion  for  about  six  m.,  the  island  being  7  m.  in 
width  and  14  m.  long;  pop.  '90,  5,3.37.  It  is  included  in  Hancock  co.,  and  includes  the 
villages  of  Eden,  Mount  Desert,  Tremont,  Bar  Harbor,  Asticon,  Seal  Harbor,  Northeast 
Harfor,  Southwest  Harbor,  Soamesville,  and  Seal  Cove.  The  Mount  Desert  post-office  is 
at  Soamesville.  The  island  is  one  mile  from  the  mainland,  and  has  three  convenient  har- 
bors—Bar Harbor,  Northeast,  and  Southwest.  Great  Head  and  Schooner  Head  are  tall 
cliffs  on  the  s.e.  coast.  It  is  crossed  by  seven  ridges  of  hills,  the  highest  peak,  Mount 
Adam  or  Mount  Green,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  15.S5  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
among  the  mountains  are  beautiful  lakes  of  considerable  size.  It  Is  celebrated  for  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  is  much  frequented  as  a  summer  resort.  It  is 
30  m.  s.e.  of  Bangor,  and  was  first  discovered  by  the  French  in  1608,  who  named  it 
St  Saaveur,  but  the  settlement  was  destroyed  in  1010  by  an  expedition  commanded  by 
Samuel  Argall,  of  Virginia,  under  the  governorship  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  The  first 
house  of  the  future  permanent  settlement  was  built  by  Abraham  Soanies,  in  the  center 
of  the  island,  overlooking  the  head  of  the  sound  in  1761.  It  has  excellent  public 
schools,  churches,  and  numerous  hotels.  It  has  a  prosperous  community  engaged  in 
cod  and  mackerel  fishing,  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  shipbuilding.  A  feature  of 
peculiar  attractiveness  as  compared  with  many  seashore  resorts  is  the  combination 
of  mountain  and  marine  scenery. 

XOTTHTFOBD,  William,  181ft-85,  b.  Fnghtnd,  educated  at  Manchester  college,  Tork; 
became  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Manchester  from  1838-41. 
In  1846  he  published  a  book  entitled  Hartyria,  and  in  1850,  Euthanasia,  works  which  gave 
him  some  reputation.  During  1850  he  also  visited  the  United  States,  and  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Gloucester,  Mass. 

ItOinrE  HOLLT,  town  and  co.  seat  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.;  on  the  Rancocas  river 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  19  m.  n.e.  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  the  Burlington 
county  hospital.  Mount  Holly  academy,  public  library,  children's  home,  several  national 
banks,  about  10  churches,  electric  light  plant,  and  several  iron  foundries  and  shoe  fac- 
tories. There  are  waterworks  operated  by  a  private  corporation,  street  railroad,  and 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals.     Pop.  '90,  4,930. 

■OUirt  HOLTOKE  SEHHAST  and  College,  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  2  m.  e.  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  and  4  m.  s.  of  the  mountain  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Its 
founder  was  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  a  woman  who  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree,  physical. 
Intellectual  and  moral  strength.  During  ten  years  of  successful  teaching  in  a  private 
school,  her  attention  was  awakened  to  the  importance  of  establishing  a  permanent  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  yoimg  women,  where  the  expenses  should  be  very  moderate 
and  the  advantages  very  great.  The  problem  was  difticult.  At  that  time  many  people 
thought  that  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  little  more  was  needed  than  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  a  few  ornamental  branches.  There  were  private  schools  that  prom- 
ised this  for  the  daughters  of  the  rich,  and  district  schools  sufficed  for  the  rest.  Why 
should  colleges  be  established  with  faculties,  buildings,  libraries,  cabinets,  and  appara- 
tus, merely  to  educate  girls  ?  For  a  long  time  the  public  could  not  be  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  The  rich  were  even  more  Indifferent  than  the  middle 
classes.  Bat  as  Miss  Lyon  thought  on  the  enterprise  she  became  tboron«rhly  absorbed 
in  It,  and  was  willing  to  spend  her  life  in  poverty  and  toil  for  Its  sake.  In  1834  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  task.  Little  by  little  funds  were  collected  for  the  first  building. 
Its  comer-stone  was  laid  In  October,  1836,  and  the  school  opened  November,  1837.  Its 
principal  objects  were:  1.  To  provide  for  young  women  with  limited  pecuniary  resources 
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a  thorongh  practical  education.  2.  To  supply,  not  a  preparatory  sdiool  for  younger 
pnpils,  but  (virtually)  a  college  for  those  of  maturer  years,  admitting  none  under  16  years 
of  age.  8.  To  educate  superior  teachers.  4.  To  arrange  the  institution  so  that  the  pupils 
should  do  the  household  woric  themselves,  partly  in  order  to  reduce  expense,  but  chiefly 
to  teach  the  dignity  of  such  worlc  and  to  promote  health,  cheerfulness,  independence,  and 
symmetry  of  character.  These  objects  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  with  great  and 
Increasing  success  through  more  than  60  years.  The  prescribed  course  of  study  embraced 
three  years,  until  1862,  when  a  foiu-th  year  was  added.  In  1888  a  college  charter 
was  granted  and  the  Institution  was  known  as  Mount  Eolyoke  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege. In  1893  under  a  new  charter  the  seminary  course  was  discontinued  and  the 
name  changed  to  Mount  Holyoke  College.  President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Storrs  Mead, 
A.M.  The  terms  for  board,  tuition  and  incidentals  have  always  been  as  low  as 
would  suffice  to  cover  the  ordinary  running  expenses.  At  present  the  sum  of  $2S0 
per  annum  includes  all  charges.  The  buildings,  grounds,  library,  and  apparatus 
nave  been  furnished  chiefly  by  private  benefactions;  with  the  addition  of  $40,0U0 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  Mlassachusetts  in  1868,  after  a  careful  inquiry  into 
the  usefulness  of  the  seminary  during  the  30  years  of  its  existence.  The  annual 
income  from  payments  for  board  and  tuition  is  about  $56,000,  in  addition  to  which 
a  small  amount  is  received  from  invested  funds  given  for  specific  objects  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  The  grounds  comprise  101  acres  of  picturesque 
scenery,  in  which  nature  has,  to  some  extent,  anticipated  the  work  of  the  landscape 
gardener.  A  botanical  garden  covers  about  one  acre  of  ground.  The  orieinal  main 
building  which  had  been  enlarged  until  it  accommodated  alMUt  three  hundred  students, 
together  with  the  gymnasium,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  27,  1896.  The  main  dormi- 
torr  has  been  replaced  by  five  cottages,  equipped  with  all  modem  improvements 
and  accommodating  from  60  to  00  students  each.  A  fine  Administration  Building  con- 
tains chapel,  assembly  room  and  the  offices  of  the  president,  registrar  and  treasurer. 
The  other  buildings  are:  two  small  dormitories;  the  library,  a  fire-proof  edifice,  well 
arranged  and  handsomely  furnished;  the  Lyman  Williston  hall  containing  well- 
appointed  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  geology,  botany  and 
zoolozy,  biological  laboratories,  and  an  art  gallery  enriched  with  superior  original 
paintings  by  celebrated  American  artists,  and  some  fine  copies  of  works  by  old  masters, 
an  admu^bly  famished  observatory,  with  a  fine  telescope;  and  Science  hall  containing 
lecture  and  recitation  rooms  and  fully  equipped  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 
The  library  contains  more  than  16,000  volumes  of  carefully  selected  works,  in  English 
literature,  in  the  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  science  andart. 
The  instractlon  is  given  by  the  president  and  a  faculty  of  thirty-one  resident  and  three 
non-resident  teachers.  Lecture  courses  are  given  each  year  by  several  distinguished 
professors  from  other  institutions.    The  total  number  of  students  in  1806  was  %il. 

XOV>T  PLEASAHT,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Eenrv  co.,  la. ;  on  a  branch  of  the  Skunk 
river  and  on  the  Burlington  route  railroad;  28  miles  n.w.  of  Burlington.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  university,  the  German  college 
(Meth.  Epls.),  and  the  Howe  academy,  and  has  hospital,  university,  and  ladies'  libnules, 
gas  and  electric  light  plants,  waterworks,  national  and  savings  banks,  and  manufac- 
tories of  flour,  carriages  and  wagons,  and  agricultural  utensils.    Pop.  '00,  3,097. 

Jtomrr  PLEASAHT,  a  town  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa. ;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads;  11  miles  s.  of  Greensburig,  the  co.  seat.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  classical  and  scientific  institute  (Bapt.),  and  has  a  public 
school  library,  glass  factory,  flotu-,  grist,  and  planing  mills,  distillery,  brewery,  electric 
lights,  over  15  churches,  several  national  banks,  and  weekly  newspaper.  It  u  in  the 
center  of  one  of  the  largest  coke  fields  in  the  United  States.    Pop.  '90,  3,662. 

KOVST  SAIBT  BLIAB.    See  Alaska. 

MOVST  TOK,  a  mountain  or  range  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  in 
Hampden  and  Hampshire  counties,  divides  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  longitudinally. 
It  is  about  five  miles  south  of  Northampton  and  has  an  altitude  above  the  sea  of  1214 
feet  (200  more  than  Mt.  Holyoke).  The  northern  peak  of  the  range,  called  Mt.  Nono- 
tuck,  has  a  hotel  ou  the  summit.    The  views  obtained  are  very  fine. 

XOUn  YSBHOH,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Posey  co.,  Ind.;  on  the  Ohio  river  and  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  railroads;  20  miles  w.  of 
Evansvllle.  It  has  a  commanding  situation  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  con- 
tains a  public  library,  high  school,  separate  churches  and  schools  for  white  and  colored 
people,  electric  light  plant,  waterworlcs  supplied  from  the  river,  a  hominy,  grits,  and 
com  flour  mill,  several  large  flour  mills,  planing,  saw,  stave,  and  heading  mills,  foundry, 
etc    Pop.  '90,  4,706. 

KOVST  VEBKOir,  a  city  in  Westchester  co.,  K.  T. ;  on  the  Bronx  river  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  rail- 
roads; 18  miles  n.  of  New  York.  It  was  Incorporated  as  a  village  in  1858  and  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1892.  The  city  contains  a  hospital,  public  library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
graded  public  schools,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  electric  street  railroad  system,  about 
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16  chnichea,  severa]  state  banks,  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Portions  of  the 
city  have  a  sufficient  eleyation  to  command  a  fine  view  of  Long  Island  sound,  and  on 
these  are  costly  residences.    Pop.  '90,  10,830. 

HOWS  'VEBVOH,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Enox  co.,  O.,  on  the  Eokosing  river,  45  miles 
n.e.  of  Columbos,  and  25  m.  n.w.  of  Newark;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleve- 
land, Akron,  and  Columbus  railroads.  The  river  furnishes  extensive  water-iKJwer, 
utilized  by  flour  and  saw  mills,  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  flax,  twine,  etc.  lu 
the  city  are  locomotive  works,  Corliss  engine  works,  furnace  foundry,  and  manufactories 
of  furniture,  leather,  linseed  oil,  sashes  and  doors.  It  is  the  center  of  a  considerable 
trade  from  the  fertile  agricultural  region  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  lighted  with  electricity, 
and  has  churches,  excellent  public  scnools,  court-house,  several  banks,  Hiawatha  park 
with  a  picturesque  lake,  and  electric  street  railrtuuL  Near  it  are  Mount  Vernon 
Academy  and  Kenyon  College.    Pop,  '90,  6027. 

MOVIIT  YEBVOH,  the  home  and  burial-place  of  Qeorge  Washington,  in  Fairfax  co., 
Virginia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  15  m.  s.  of  Washington.  The  Washington 
mandon  is  of  wood,  2  stories  high,  96  ft.  long,  and  80  ft.  deep.  It  was  built  in  174^  by 
Washington's  elder  brother  Lawrence,  who  called  it  Mount  Vernon,  after  Admiral  Vernon, 
under  wnom  he  had  served  in  the  British  navy.  It  is  on  a  wooded  hill  from  which  there  is 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  Potomac,  down  to  which  a  lawn  of  5  or  6  acres  slopes.  A  high 
piazza  runs  along  the  front  of  the  house,  which  has  6  rooms  of  moderate  size  on  the  ground 
floor.  They  contain  many  objects  of  historical  interest.  The  library  was  designed  by 
Washington  himself,  but  at  present  contains  little  of  the  original  furniture.  Most  of 
Washington's  books  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  The  tomb  of 
Washington  is  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  near  a  wooded  ravine.  The  body 
of  Washington  was  removed  thither  from  the  old  family  vault  in  1881.  An  effprt  was 
made  in  1^  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  body  to  the  crypt  of  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, but  the  representatives  of  the  family  refused.  MountVemon,  which  had  been  mudi 
enlarged  by  Washio^on,  was  br  him  bequeathed  to  Bustirod  Washington,  upon 
-whose  death  it  came  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  John  A  Washington,  who  sold  it  in 
1806  to  the  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  association  for  $200,000,  of  which  $68,494.69  was  the 
contribution  of  Edward  Everett.  The  association  hold  the  place  in  trust,  as  a  place  of 
public  interest;  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  association,  or  its  failure  to  perform  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  formed.  Mount  Vernon  will  revert  to  the  state  of  Virginia. 
Mount  Vernon  originally  comprised  several  thousand  acres,  and  was  known  as  the 
*'  Hunting  Creek  estate.  The  ground,  300  acres,  purchased  with  the  mansion  has  l>een 
increased  in  area  by  the  addition  of  an  adjoining  tract.  The  old  garden  with  its 
formal  box  hedges  and  greenhouse  is  especially  beautiful.  Mount  Vernon  is  reached 
from  Washington  by  daily  steamers,  and  the  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Mount 
Vernon  electric  railway. 

■OUVT  WABHnreiOir.    See  WABHntOTOK,  MouBT. 

KOtrBHEXOinTTAniS.    See  Dows,  CouinT  of. 

KOTTXKIXa,  a  particular  habit  worn  to  express  grief,  especially  for  the  decease  of 
friends.  The  usages  regarding  mourning  have  varied  much  at  diScrent  times  and  in 
different  countries.  Among  the  Jews,  the  duration  of  mourning  for  the  dead  was  gen- 
erally 7,  but  sometimes  protracted  to  30  days;  and  the  external  indications  of  sorrow 
consisted  in  weeping,  tearing  the  clothes,  smiting  the  breast,  cutting  off  the  Iiair  and 
beard,  lying  on  the  ground,  walking  barefoot,  and  abstaining  from  washing  and  anoint- 
ing themselves.  Among  the  Greel^,  the  period  was  80  days,  except  in  Sparta,  where  it 
Was  limited  to  10.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  secluded  themselves  from  the  public 
eye,  wore  a  coarse  black  dress,  and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their  hair  as  a  sign  of  grief. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  color  of  mourning  for  both  sexes  was  black  or  dark-blue  under 
the  republic.  Under  the  empire,  the  women  wore  white,  black  continuing  to  be  the 
color  for  men,  who  did  not  cut  off  the  hair  or  beard  as  in  Greece.  Men  wore  their 
mourning  only  a  few  days;  women  a  year,  when  for  a  husband  or  parent.  The  time  of 
mourning  was  often  shortened  by  a  victory  or  other  happy  public  event,  the  birth  of  a 
child,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  family  festival  A  public  calamity,  such  as  a  defeat,  or 
the  death  of  an  emperor  or  person  of  note,  occasioned  a  public  mourning,  which  involved 
a  total  cessation  of  business,  called  Justilium.  In  modern  Europe,  the  ordinary  color 
for  mourning  is  black;  in  "Turkey,  violet;  in  China,  white;  in  Egypt,  vellow;  in  Ethio- 
pia, brown.  It  was  white  in  Spain  until  1498.  Mourning  is  worn  of  different  depth, 
and  for  different  periods  of  time,  according  to  the  nearness  ot  relationship  of  the  deceased. 
On  the  death  of  a  sovereign  or  member  of  the  reigning  house,  acourt  mourning  is  ordered, 

■OVSA.  an  island  of  Shetland,  remarkable  for  an  object  of  antiquity  styled  Burgh- 
Mmua,  which  consists  of  a  round  tower  of  the  class  known  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
as  Pictish  towers.  Bnrgh-Mousa  occupies  a  knoll  close  upon  the  rock^  sea-beach,  from 
ivliicb  materials  for  its  construction  had  been  taken.  The  whole  fabric  is  composed  of 
flat  slabs  of  clay-slate,  which  have  been  easily  piled  together  in  a  compact  mass  without 
the  aid  of  mortar.  In  exterior  figure,  the  tower  is  round,  inclining  inward  about  half 
way  up,  and  then  bulging  out  near  the  top.  Near  the  foundation  its  circumference  is 
158  ft ,  and  it  measures  about  40  ft.  in  height.    On  the  side  next  the  sea,  there  is  a  door- 
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way,  and  that  is  the  only  eztertor  aperture.  If  there  were  ever  any  door-posts,  th^ 
liave  disappeared;  it  is  feasibly  conjectured,  however,  that  instead  of  employing  a  door, 
tiie  inmates  had,  on  emeroencies,  built  up  the  opening,  for  which  there  is  an  abundance 
of  loose  materials  at  hancT  Entering  the  doorway,  we  find  the  wall  16  ft.  thick,  and 
looking  upward,  feel  as  if  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  tor  the  circular  interior  has 
no  flooring,  and  the  top  is  open  to  the  sky.  Opposite  the  doorway,  there  is  an  entrance 
to  a  passage  and  stair  which  wind  upward,  within  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  building.  At  different  places  there  are  recesses,  or  galleries,  leading  off  from 
the  stair,  lighted  by  apertures  to  the  interior;  such  dismal  holes  being  all  that  we  find  in 
the  way  of  apartments.  It  Is  customary  to  speak  of  an  outer  and  Inner  wall;  but  the 
two  walls,  if  we  so  distinguish  them,  are  so  firmly  bound  together  by  the  stair  and  other- 
wise, as  to  afford  a  united  resistance  to  assault.  Obviously,  the  structure  was  used  as  a 
retreat  in  case  of  attack  from  foreign  enemies,  against  whom  missiles  could  be  showered 
down  from  the  species  of  battlement  formed  by  the  top  of  the  well-knit  walls.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  tower  of  Mousa  was  occupied  by  Eriand.  a  Norwe^an  Jarl,  about 
1154,  when  it  successfully  endored  a  siege  that  was  undertaken  to  recover  a  nxnaway  Indy ; 
but  how  any  lady  could  have  found  accommodation  in  such  miserable  quarters,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture.  The  Society  of  Scottish  antiquaries  deserves  thanks  for  having 
repaired  this  fine  memorial  of  a  former  state  of  society  in  Shetland.  From  its  compara- 
tively complete  state,  Burgh-Mousa  Is  a  good  specimen  ot  Uie  i'ictiah  towen.  so  caneu. 

XOirSE.  Jfut,  a  genus  of  rodent  mammalia  of  the  family  Muridm  (q.v.),  having  three 
simple  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  with  tuberculated  pummits,  the  upper  incisors  wedge- 
shaped,  the  lower  compressed  and  pointed,  the  forefeet  with  4  toes  and  a  rudimentnry 
thumb,  the  hind  feet  nve-tocd;  the  tail  long,  nearly  destitute  of  hnir,  and  scaly.  This 
genus  includes  rats  (q.v.)  and  piice;  thesmdler  species  bearing  the  latter  name. — The 
Common  Mouse  (Jf.  museuhu)  isperhaps  nut  originally  American,  although  now  soabun- 
dant  everywhere.  It  accompanies  man  wherever  he  goes,  and  readily  colonizes  eviTy 
region,  arctic,  temperate,  or  tropical;  its  great  fecundity,  common  also  to  most  of  its 
congeners,  causing  means  to  be  employed  everywhere  for  the  prevention  of  its  excessive 
multiplicat'on.  Aristotle  made  the  experiment  of  placing  a  pregnant  female  mouse  in 
a  closed  vessel  filled  with  grain,  and  found  in  a  short  time  no  fewer  than  120  mice  in  the 
vessel.  Of  cats  and  mouse-traps  it  seems  unnecessary  here  to  speak,  and  equally  unnec- 
essary to  give  a  description  of  the  common  mouse.  There  are  several  varieties  of  tliis 
spcciea  That  geiierally  found  in  houses  is  smaller,  and  not  so  dark  in  color,  as  that 
common  in  barns  and  farm-yards.  A  white  variety  sometime  occurs,  and  has  been  per- 
petuated in  a  half-domesticated  state.  The  common  brown  kind  is,  however,  at  least  as 
easily  tamed,  and  readily  becomes  familiar  enough.  A  pied  variety  is  not  uncommon  in 
India. — Much  has  been  written  about  the  singing  powers  of  the  mouse ;  it  being  asserted, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  mice  not  unfrequently  show  a  strong  love  for  music,  and  a  power 
of  imitating  the  song  of  birds;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  singing  of 
mice  is  merely  the  consequence  of  throat  disease. — The  mouse  mdics  a  nest  like  thnt  of 
a  bird  in  tiie  wainscot  of  a  wall,  among  the  chaff  or  feathers  of  a  bed,  or  in  any  similar 
situation.  The  litter  is  generally  from  6  to  10  in  number.— The  Wood  Mocsb,  or  Loko- 
TAILED  Field  Mouse  (S.  tylvatieu*),  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common  mouse.  Its  tail 
is  longer;  its  ears  are  also  longer;  its  muzzle  rather  longer;  its  under  parts  lighter  in 
color  than  in  the  common  mouse.  It  is  abundant  throughout  Britain  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  a  grievous  pest  in  gardens  and  fields.  It  lays  up  stores  of  grain 
and  other  food,  either  in  thick  tufts  of  grass,  or  just  under  the  surface  of  the  earih.  The 
quantity  of  food  laid  up  in  such  stores  is  often  wonderfully  large.  The  field  mouse  is 
timid,  gentle,  and  easily  tamed. — The  smallest  British  mouse,  and  the  smallest  British 
quadruped,  is  the  Harvest  Mouse  {Jf.  meiamus),  of  which  the  head  and  body  are  only 
2i  in.  in  length,  the  tail  being  almost  equally  long,  and  to  some  degree  prehensile;  the 
general  form  elongated  and  slender,  the  head  narrow,  tlie  ears  not  large.  This  species  is 
not  uncommon  In  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England;  it  is  also  found  In  the  south  of 
Scotland,  although  less  frequently.  It  makes  Its  nest  among  the  stalks  of  wheat,  reeds,  or 
other  grasses,  weaving  together  the  leaves  and  panicles  of  grasses,  the  leaves  being  for 
this  purpose  cut  into  shreds  by  Its  teeth.  The  nest  is  a  very  curious  structure  formed  by 
mere  intertwining,  without  cement  of  any  kind.  It  is  generally  suspended  among  tlie 
stalks.  It  is  globular,  or  nearly  so,  and  entrance  to  it  is  through  an  opening,  which 
almost  completely  closes  up  again. — A  still  smaller  species  of  mouse  (if.  mimOut)  is 
found  in  the  south  of  Europe. — An  American  species,  the  White-footed  Mouse  (M. 
kneopru),  common  in  most  parts  of  North  America,  and  Intermediate  in  its  habits  between 
the  common  mouse  and  the  field  mouse,  is  said  to  depart  from  houses  whenever  either 
the  cat  or  the  brown  rat  appears  in  them. — The  Barbary  mouse  {if.  Barbarut)  approaches 
in  size  to  the  rats,  and  Is  distinguished  by  Its  longitudinally  striped  fur. 

The  name  mouse  is  often  popularly  given  to  animals  considerably  dillerent  from  uie 
true  mice,  as  the  volet  (q.v.).    Sec  illus.,  Rodentia,  toL  XII., 

XOiraB-XAS  CEIUKWJSU),  Genutium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eargth 
phyUneea,  having  5  sepals,  6  bifid  petals,  10  stamens,  6  styles,  and  a  capsule  bursting  at 
the  top,  with  10  teeth.    The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  coua- 
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tries  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  among  the  most  common  weeds  in 
Britain;  others,  having  larger  flowers,  are  occasionally  planted  in  flower-borders  and  on 
rock-works.  The  form  and  hairiness  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  British  species  liave 
given  rise  to  the  popular  name. 

HOOBaKUm.    Bee  Musuii. 

MOITTH,  Diseases  of  thb,  occur  in  different  forms,  but  usually  begin  with  inflam* 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  inflammation  may  be  equally  diffused,  or  may 
be  chiefly  or  entirely  confined  to  the  mucous  follicles.  When  diffused,  it  may  either 
present  no  peculiar  secreted  product,  or  the  surface  mav  be  covered  with  a  curd-like 
secretion,  or  with  patches  of  false  membrane.  It  may  further  be  attended  with  erup- 
tion, ulceration,  or  gangrene,  any  one  of  which  may  impress  a  special  character  on  the 
disease,  or  it  may  present  peculiarities  from  the  nature  of  its  exciting  cause,  as  when  it 
accompanies  scurvy,  or  is  the  result  of  mercurial  action. 

The  following  are  the  principal  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  or  gtomatUii 
(Gr.  ttoma,  the  mouth),  as  It  is  termed  by  nosologists.  1.  Common  diffuted  mflamma- 
Hon,  which  appears  in  reddened,  somewhat  elevated  patches,  and  sometimes  occupies 
large  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  mouth-  It  is  more  commonly  a  complication  of 
other  niseases  than  an  original  affection.  When  of  the  latter  character,  it  is  generally 
caused  by  the  direct  action  of  irritants,  as  by  scalding  drinks,  corrosive  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  accumulaied  tartar  on  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  etc  In  ordinary 
cases  cooling  and  demnlcent  liquids  (such  as  cream  or  almond  oil)  applied  locally,  an 
occasional  saline  cathartic,  with  a  soft  and  chiefly  farinaceous  diet,  constitute  the  whole 
of  the  necessary  treatment. 

3.  Diffuted  tnJiammaUon,  faith  eurd-Uka  tteudation,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  infants, 
and  is  described  under  its  popular  name  of  Thrttsh. 

8.  It^flammation  of  thefoUiele*,  and  eruption  or  vetieular  inflammation,  are  described  In 
the  article  aptbn  (q.v.). 

4  In  vleiratiw  tnflammation,  eatterum  orii,  or  canker,  an  ulceration  often  of  oonsld< 
erable  size,  with  a  ^jrish  surface  and  an  inflamed  edge,  appears  on  the  gums,  or  inside 
of  the  cheeks  or  hps.  The  swelling  of  the  adjacent  parts  is  often  so  considerable  as  to 
be  apparent  externally.  There  is  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  the  breath  is  very  offensive. 
Tlie  (Usease  generally  occurs  in  childien  from  S  to  0  years  of  age.  The  ulcer  may  con- 
tinue for  weeks,  or  even  months,  but  always  yields  to  treatment.  The  febrile  symp- 
toms and  the  constipation  which  are  usually  present  must  be  combated  in  the  ordmary 
way.  Perhaps  the  best  general  method  of  treating  the  disease  is  by  the  administration 
of  chlorate  of  potash  (4  or  6  grains  in  sweetened  water  eveiy  4  hours),  and  by  frequentiy 
washing  the  mouth  with  a  weak  tepid  solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 

6.  The  preceding  affection  is  sometimes  the  first  stage  of  a  much  more  serious  affec- 
tion, viz.,  gangrene  (^  t/u  mouth,  which  usually  occurs  in  children  between  the  first  and 
second  dentition.  A  sloughing  ulcer  forms  upon  the  gums,  or  some  otiier  part  of  the 
mouth.  This  slough  spreads,  the  breath  tiecomes  extremely  fetid,  the  disease  extends  to 
tiie  alveolar  processes,  and  the  teeth  are  loosened  and  full  out  Inabilityto  take  food  ia 
followed  by  exhausting  diarrhoea,  and  death  Is  the  usual  termination.  Unless  taken  in 
the  early  stage,  when  tonics  and  the  local  application  of  caustics  may  be  serviceable,  the 
disease  u  generally  fatal 

Other  ^Sections  of  the  mouth  are  noticed  in  the  articles  Sauvation  and  Scobvt. 

■OVABU  RASn.    See  Eastbr  ;  Fkstivaia 

XOTABLSS,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  technical  term  to  denote  personal  as  contradistin- 
guished from  heritable  property,  one  of  the  main  distinctions  of  property  being  between 
these  two  classes.  Heritage  goes  to  the  heir-at-law  in  case  of  intestacy,  or  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  it,  and  movables  go  to  the  next  of  kin.  See  Kih.  The  term  movables  is  thus 
not  confined  to  corporeal  things,  as  furniture,  cattle,  goods,  etc.,  but  includes  debts,  bills 
of  exchange,  rights  of  action,  etc. 

XOVXKZVT  OTTBB,  a  bygienle  and  therapeutic  system  for  the  preservation  as 
wen  ••  the  recovery  of  health,  introduced  by  Peter  Henry  Ling,  a  native  of  Smaland, 
in  Sweden,  b.  1760.  It  is  a  modified  form  of  gymnastics,  and  being  systematized  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  invalids  in  a  reduced  condition,  possesses,  in  many 
respects,  additional  advantMCS  to  those  afforded  by  ordinary  gymnastics.  The  ancient 
Oreelu  and  Romans,  partictuarly  the  former,  brouglit  the  science  of  gymnastics,  in  its 
pniely  hygienic  relations  and  as  adapted  to  the  development  of  great  strength  and  agility 
ui  healthv  constitutions,  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  as  is  ittested  by  the  power  thqr 
possessed  of  performing  wonderful  feats  of  strength,  endurance,  and  agility.  But  their 
Spartan  like  processes  would,  if  practiced  upon  invalids,  particularly  of  the  modem  type, 
promote  death  rather  than  recovery.  It  is  protmbie  that  the  ordinary  bodily  exertions 
practiced  by  a  normally  educated  man  employed  in  active  business  pursuits  are,  in 
cenenJ  terms,  sufScient  aids  to  the  stimulation  of  the  other  functions  of  the  body;  but 
n  must  be  confessed  that  normallv  oeveloped  and  healthy  men  are  exceptional.  Civil- 
intion,  with  its  ccMnpetitions,  strUes,  and  various  requirements,  has  imposed  restraints 
which  interfere  with  and  prevent  normal  development.  The  practice  of  ordinary  gym- 
asatics,  or  of  the  ordinary  recreations,  such  as  walking,  rowing,  boxing,  horseback 
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riding,  etc.,  would  probably  be  suflSdent  for  the  lestoration  of  fimctlona]  eqnUlbrinm  in 
a  person  simply  laded  by  over-worli,  and  this  metliod,  because  it  employs  unconscious 
exertion  and  perfect  relaxation  of  mind,  or  essays  to  do  so,  is  preferable;  liut,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  De  acknowledged  that  in  very  many  cases  an  individual  has  formed  habits  of 
movement  which  are  more  or  less  abnormal.  Many  of  his  muscles,  and  groups  of  muscles, 
from  habits  formed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  have  had  but  very  uttle  exercise; 
they  are  consequently  sluggishly  nourished,  and  do  not  eliminate  ^ete  matter  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  nerves  which  enter  them,  or  of  the  generd 
nervous  system  with  which  they  are  connected.  Under  such  circumstances  exercise 
requires  to  be  systematized  more  than  it  is  in  the  rapid  and  successive  movements  which  i 

take  place  in  ordinary  exercise  or  lalwr.    The  man  u  like  a  machine  out  of  order:  the  j 

mere  setting  in  motion  of  which,  if  its  parts  are  not  completely  deranged,  will  not  pro- 
duce repair.  In  some  instances  a  patient  who  might  be  benefited  by  partial  exercise, 
would  be  injured  by  bringing  into  action  the  whole  body.  These  premises  being  admit- 
ted, it  will  be  seen  that  what  is  c^ed  movement  cure  can,  in  many  cases  where  ordi- 
narily healthy  persons  are  undergoing  training,  be  advantageously  conjoined  with 
ordinary  gymnastics.    Ling  started  a  genuine  reformation;  and  lie  had  the  approbation  i 

of  his  sovereign  in  his  efforts— a  royal  ordinance  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
being  issued  in  1814,  and  the  Swedish  government  to-day  acknowledges  the  advantages  i 

it  derives  from  a  governmental  institution  and  from  other  private  establishments  of  the  i 

kind.    The  natural  exercise  which  is  obtained  by  walking  or  riding,  or  moderate  gym-  \ 

nasties,  ought  not  to  be  too  readily  laid  aside  for  problematic  advantages  of  exercising  | 

distinct  groups  of  muscles,  unless  such  a  course  is  very  clearly  indicated;  but,  at  the  i 

same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  persons  have  been  injured  by  over-  i 

exertion  at  the  gymnasium.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  unconscious  exercise,  such  as 
is  taken  in  genuine  recreations,  is  preferable  to  that  wliich  is  forced,  it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  have  practiced  the  movement  cure  that  there  are  cases  in  which  conscious 
and  directed  movements  are  more  beneficial  than  those  which  are  unconscious;  and  this 
is  not  an  unreasonable  conclusion,  if  such  movements  are  performed  so  as  to  render  the 
exercise  a  diversion.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  movement  cure  is  that  a  muscle  or  a 
group  of  muscles  shall  not  be  exercised  continuously  for  a  long  time,  but  that  there  sliall 
be  an  interval  or  intervals  of  rest,  during  which  assimilative  nutrition  takes  place 
better  than  when  the  action  is  prolonged.  Blood  is  drawn  to  the  part,  and  during  the 
succeeding  resting  spell  the  muscles  grow.  Instead  of  wasting  bv  continued  exertion. 
Those  who  have  an  unbalanced  muscular  development,  no  doubt,  in  walking  and  riding, 
often  over- work  the  weaker  muscles,  from  the  effects  of  which  they  afterward  suffer  dis- 
comfort, and  miss  the  securing  of  the  desired  liarmonious  results.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
Bought  to  restore  weakened  or  disused  muscles,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  over- 
tax them,  but  to  stop  short  of  fatigu );  but  this  is  often  incompatible  with  the  taking  of  a 
walk  or  a  ride  of  much  length.  Tl. }  more  correct  physiological  plan  is,  in  certain  cases, 
to  let  the  general  muscular  system  remain  comparatively  quiet,  while  intermittent  and 
moderate  movements  are  made  with  the  special  muscles  under  treatment  This  will 
tend,  after  a  while,  to  bring  ^em  up  to  a  standard  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  a 
fair  share  with  the  stronger  miiscles  in  the  general  movement  of  the  body,  so  that  by 
using  the  latter  rather  below  their  capabilities,  and  the  former  Just  enough  for  theirs, 
an  equilibrium  will  at  last  be  brought  about.  To  secure  this  result  various  devices  are 
practiced,  one  of  the  chief  principles  lieiug  that  the  patient  may  teach  himself,  or  be 
taught,  how  to  exercise  particular  muscles,  or  sets  of  muscles,  without  the  aid  of  any 
apparatus,  but  while  he  is  in  a  natural  standing,  sitting,  or  recumbent  position.  The 
muscles  of  the  thighs,  or  of  the  legs,  mov  be  brought  into  action — and  into  strong  action 
if  it  should  be  desirable — by  an  effort  of  the  will,  and  that  with  scarcely  any  alteration 
in  the  posture.  The  gluteal  muscles  are  readily  brought  into  action  during  any  position 
of  the  body.  While  Tying  upon  the  back,  or  upon  the  side,  they  are  readily  contracted, 
and  may  be  held  in  such  a  state  for  any  desirable  length  of  time,  and  at  any  moment 
allowed  a  period  of  repose  for  the  natural  operation  or  assimilation.  This  is  certainly 
philosophical  practice,  and  that  good  results  will  follow  it  cannot  be  denied.  The  abdom- 
inal muscles  can  very  advantageously  be  set  in  motion  while  one  is  lying  upon  the  back 
by  raising  the  head  from  the  pillow,  and  repeating  the  operation  as  often  as  may  be 
thought  beneficial.    But  this  exercise  is  not  confined  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 

rctoral  muscles  take  a  certain  share,  and  also  the  diaphragm;  but  one  peculiar  benefit 
derived  from  the  stimulus  given  by  the  contracted  abdomen  walls  to  the  involuntary 
muscles  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  are  usually,  in  cases  calling  for  this  mode  of 
treatment,  in  a  weakened  and  more  or  less  torpid  condition.  It  is  frequently  asked  why 
physicians  do  not  more  often  recommend  such  practice  to  their  patients.  A  great  part 
of  a  physician's  duty  lies  in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
susceptible  of  cure  by  movements  of  the  muscular  system,  and  will  not,  in  most  cases, 
admit  of  such  practice  without  hurtful  results.  When  the  body  is  poisoned  by  disease 
germs,  as  in  many  of  the  contagious  fevers,  there  is  an  unnatural  performance  of  func- 
tions which  is  incompatible  with  much  voluntary  motion.  Sometimes,  indeed,  passive 
motion  may  be  made  with  benefit,  such  as  gently  kneading  the  tiowels,  but,  as  a  rule, 
rest,  often  absolute  rest,  is  required ;  and,  as  the  conditions  of  the  disease  usually  involve 
the  loss  of  some  of  the  mineitu  constituents  of  the  body,  medicines  jucUctously  <Mitnin««. 
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land  are  of  sreat  Importance.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  quinine  in  the 
treainieut  of  uat  poisoned  condition  engendered  by  miasm,  nor  of  the  beneficial  effects 
Btteniling  the  use  of  alkaline  medicines  in  many  febrile  and  iollammatory  conditions. 
Many  praents  would  die  of  gout  and  rheumatism  but  for  the  action  of  allialies,  and  the 
almost  sovereign  power,  in  many  cases  of  eout,  of  the  plant  called  colchicum.  There 
are  conditions  of  the  system  in  robust  as  well  as  delicate  persons,  when  attacked  by  acute 
disease,  in  which  the  relief  afforded  by  morphine,  or  some  constituent  of  opium,  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  means  of  saving  life.  The  principal  occupation,  therefore,  of  the 
general  practitioner  is  in  prescribing  the  ordinary  therapeutic  remedies  and  attending  to 
those  directions  which  concern  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  patient,  such  as  diet, 
ventilation  of  the  sick-room,  rest  and  quiet;  and  there  is  a  temptation  to  fall  into  routine 
habits,  but  this  temptation  is  not  as  often  yielded  to  as  is  supposed,  or  alleged.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  matter  well  underatood  among  medical  practitioners  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ptVTail  upon  patients  to  follow  hygienic  prescriptions.  They  are  told  to  ride  on 
borse-back,  to  walk,  to  use  dumb-tiells  and  Indian-clubs,  to  go  to  the  gymnasium,  or  to 
the  movement  cure;  but  thev  do  not  obey  directions;  they  have  no  time.  The  merchant 
must  attend  to  his  business;  bis  presence  is  needed  on  change,  and  not  at  the  gymnasium, 
or  at  the  movement  cure,  or  anywhere,  dressed  in  the  attire  of  an  athlete,  or  of  an  inva- 
lid. A  lady  has  a  multitude  of  domestic  duties,  or,  if  they  are  neglected,  it  is  for  society 
and  its  gayetiea,  or  for  pressing  demands  made  upon  her  for  l^nevolent  or  charitable 
work,  or  for  the  necessary  attentions  due  to  her  neighbors  and  friends.  A  thousand 
counter-attractions  catise  the  doctor's  injunctions  to  be  disregarded;  and  is  it  any  wonder 
that  his  youthful  enthusiasm  becomes  somewhat  modified,  and  that,  after  a  while,  he 
submits  to  the  necessity  of  employing  such  means  only  as  he  can  carry  out  to  the  best 
advantage?  The  practice  of  movement  cure  is,  however,  attended  with  difSculties. 
There  will  be  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  carry  speculations  and  theories  to  an  unwar- 
rantable extent,  and  to  give  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  movements  under  an  exagger- 
ated idea  of  their  importance,  which  often  results  in  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  in  well-e&cablished  but  older  methods,  and  leads  him  to  neglect  timely  con- 
sultation with  the  general  practitioner,  or  surgeon,  in  cases  requiring  active  medical  or 
operative  surgical  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably  not  enough  atten- 
tion paid  by  many  of  the  medical  profession  to  movement  methods  of  cure  in  cases  of 
deformities,  particularly  to  those  of  the  spinal  column.  It  would  be  unjust,  however, 
to  infer  that  such"  neglect  is  very  prevalent.  There  are  a  great  many  surgeons,  who, 
without  calling  public  attention  to  tJieir  methods  of  treating  deformities,  are  in  the  con- 
stant practice  of  deriving  aid  from  muscular  and  passive  movements  of  all  kinds  applic- 
able to  each  particular  case.  Indeed,  such  practice  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  brilliant 
results  which  attend  the  practice  of  modem  surgery,  many  of  wliich  are  detailed  in  tlie 
history  of  cases  published  in  numerous  medical  journals  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
jnofeasion,  and  wnich  are  seldom  seen  by  the  public.    See  Mabbaqs. 

■OTSBS,  Fba^z  Karl,  180&-60;  b.  Koesfeld,  Prussia;  received  his  theological  educa- 
tion at  Hunster,  where  he  also  pursued  the  study  of  the  Semitic  lani^uages.  After  being 
settled  for  six  years  over  a  church  in  Berkum,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in 
the  university  of  Breslau,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  His  exhaustive  work  on  tiie 
Fbenicians,  Vie  Phdniaer,  appeared  in  4  vols,  between  1840  and  1856,  and  is  the  stand- 
ard authority  upon  its  subject. 

MOYHXX',  a  small  market  t  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  on  lough  Foyle, 
17  m.  ii.n.e.  of  Londonderry.  It  is  a  calling-station  of  the  transatiantic  steam-packets  of 
the  Anchor  and  AUsd  Vaaea.    Fop.  1000. 

KOynrO  VLAST,  Detmodium  mrrans,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  leguminota,  sub- 
order papHionaetm,  a  native  of  India,  remarkable,  as  are  also  some  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  for  the  spontaneous  motion  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  temate,  the  lateral 
leaflets  mudi  smaller  than  the  terminal  one.  These  lateral  leaflets  are  in  constant  motion, 
being  elevated  by  a  succession  of  little  jerks  till  they  meet  above  the  terminal  leaflet,  and 
then  moving  downwards  by  similar  rapid  jerks  to  the  leaf-stalk.  Sometimes  one  leaflet 
is  in  motion  and  the  other  at  rest.  Sometimes  a  few  may  be  seen  moving,  whilst  there  ia 
a  partial  cessation  in  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant  A  high  wind  causes  this  cessation 
more  than  anything  else:  the  movements  are  more  languid  in  a  very  hot  dry  day,  and  ai« 
to  he  seen  in  their  perfection  in  warm  moist  weather.  The  terminal  leaflet  does  nut 
remwn  absolutely  at  rest,  although  its  movements  are  not  like  those  of  the  lateral  ones, 
but  oscillates  slowly  from  one  nde  to  the  other.  Concerning  these  remarkable  move- 
ments, nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  they  take  place  can  yet  be  stdd  to  be  known. 

HOWATT,  Amka.  Ooba.    See  Ritchib. 

W>WJUL  a  CO.  In  8.e.  Minnesota,  adjoining  Iowa  ;  drained  bv  the  Red  Cedar,  ITppa 
Iowa,  and  Boot  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroads;  675  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 18,019,  chiefly  of  American  birth! 
The  surface  is  mostly  prairie  land,  and  wheat  is  produced  in  large  quantities.  Co. 
seat,  Anstin. 

MOWER,  Joseph  Anthostt,  1827-70;  b.  Vt.;  received  a  common  education,  and 
learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  He  entered  the  Mexican  war  as  a  private  in  a  corps  of 
engineers,  and  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  of  Isk  infantry  in  1857 ;  appointed  captain 
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In  1861 .  He  f  onght  in  the  early  battles  of  the  cItII  war  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  re- 
ceived his  appointment  as  coL  of  11th  Missouri  toIs.  in  Hay,  1802;  was  conspicnons  in 
the  capture  of  Island  No.  10;  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Connth,  Oct.  4,  and  for 
a  time  in  the  liands  of  the  enemv;  promoted  to  l>e  brig.-gen.  in  Not.  1802,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  at  Y icluburg,  where  he  displayed  great  bravery.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  maj.- 
gen.  in  1864,  and  commanded  a  division  in  Louisiana  under  Gen.  Banks;  was  called  to 
assist  Sherman  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  In  command 
of  the  20th  corps.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  coL  of  25th  infantrv,  and  placed  In  com- 
mand in  Louisiana,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  New  Orleans. 

XOWDTO  AJTD  BXArorO  WAtiHIIUM.    Bee  RsAFDra 

HOX'A  is  a  peculiar  form  of  counter-irritation  which  was  early  practioed  In  tlie  easl^ 
particularly  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  from  whom  it  was  learned  by  the  Portuguese. 
One  or  more  small  cones,  formed  of  the  downy  covering  of  the  leaves  of  arianitia  moxa 
(as  used  by  the  Chinese),  or  of  the  pith  of  various  plants  (as  of  the  common  sunflowert, 
or  of  linen  steeped  in  niter,  are  placed  on  the  skin  over  the  affected  part,  and  the  ends 
remote  from  the  skin  are  ignited.  The  combustion  gradually  proceeds  Uirough  the  cone 
and  forms  a  superficial  eschar  on  the  skin.  The  surrounding  parts  must  be  protected  by 
a  pad  of  wet  rag,  with  a  hole  in  it  for  the  moza. 

It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  certain  forms  of  neursMa  (especially  obstinate 
sciatica)  and  in  paralysis,  and  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  Joints.  It  la  not  much  used  in 
consequence  of  Its  apparent  severity,  but  the  pain  Is  not  so  great  as  might  bo  esx>ected, 
and,  according  to  some  of  its  advocates,  la  less  than  often  attends  blisten.  See 
Countku-Ibbitantb. 

X0X08,  or  Mojos,  a  nation  of  Indians  in  eastern  Boliyla ;  dvUiaed  by  the  mission- 
ary fathers,  but  now  much  reduced  in  numbers  and  property.  They  have  strong  features, 
intelligent  faces,  and  an  independent  manner;  honest  and  religious;  boatmen  on  the 
Hamore,  the  Madeira,  and  even  to  the  Amazon.  Their  language  was  in  contact  with  the 
Quichua  and  Aymara,  both  of  which  it  resembles.  Their  early  customs  show  a  trace  of 
Guarani  influence,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  the  farthest  tribe  in  this  direction 
under  the  control  of  the  Incas. 

XOnAV,  Stefsbn,  1734-1811;  b.  Ireland;  emigrated  to  Philadelphia.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  the 
American  camp  then  was,  and  was  selected  by  Washington  as  one  of  his  aids-de-camp. 
He  shortly  resigned  this  office  and  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  Ho  led  the  4Ui 
regiment  of  Ught  dragoons  in  1777,  taking  rMirt  in  the  tiattle  of  Oermantown.  He  was 
attached  to  Wayne's  expedition  to  BuU^  Feiry  in  1780,  and  was  with  Greene  in  ths 
south  next  vear.  In  1783  he  was  brev^^ted  bri^uUer-general.  In  1702  and  1793  he  wad 
register  and  recorder  of  Chester  oo.,  Penn.,  and  was  afterwards  commissioner  of  the 
district  of  Pennsylvania. 

X0ZAKBIQ1TB',  a  colony  on  me  e.  coast  of  South  Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal.  It 
extends  from  Cape  Delgado,  in  lat.  10'  41'  «.,  to  Delagoa  Bay,  26°  south.  The  chief 
river,  the  Zambesi,  divides  it  into  two  provinces — Mozambique  proper  on  the  n., 
and  Lourenfo  Marques  on  the  s.  Area  estimated  at  261,700  sq.  m.;  pop.  1,500,000. 
These  figures,  however,  are  only  to  be  considered  approximative,  as  the  country  has 
no  definite  lx>undary  to  the  west.  The  coasts,  which  comprise  large  tracts  of  cultivated 
soil,  yielding  rich  harvests  in  rice,  are  fringed  with  reefs,  islands,  and  shoals;  and  l>etween 
Delagoa  Bay  and  Cape  Corrientes,  and  from  Mozambique,  the  principal  station,  to  Cape 
Delgado,  the  shores  are  high  and  steep.  The  forests  yield  valuable  ornamental  woods; 
ivory  is  obtained  from  the  hippopotami  that  haunt  the  marshes;  and  gold  and  copper 
are  found  and  worked.  The  elephant,  deer,  and  lion  inhabit  the  jungle;  crocodiles  are 
found  in  the  rivers,  and  numerous  flamingoes  on  the  coasts.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from 
November  to  March.  The  summer  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  climate,  which  is  flne  in 
the  elevated  tracts,  is  unhealthy  on  the  low  shores  and  the  swampy  districts.  Besides 
numerous  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  grains  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  wheat.  For  1894- 
95  the  estimated  revenue  was  i;296,^7;  expenditure,  £345,587.  The  Delagoa  Bay  rail- 
way has  a  length  of  57  miles  in  the  colony  and  continues  for  200  miles  to  Pretoria.  In 
former  times  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on  here  extensively;  and  from  1840  to  18o7  four 
governors-general  were  removed  bv  their  government  for  countenancing,  if  not  actively 
engaging  in  it.  The  colony  is  divided  into  the  two  provinces  above  mentioned  and  b 
ruled  by  the  royal  commissioner,  who  is  appointed  for  three  years  and  who  resides  in  the 
capitals  of  the  two  provinces  alternately.  There  is  a  military  force  and  a  small  navy. 
Each  settlement  lias  its  police,  courts  of  justice,  etc.  Fish  and  turtle  are  caught  in  great 
quantities  on  the  islands  and  reefs;  pearl-fishing  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit;  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  numerous,  and  the  principal  exports  are  grain,  gold-dust,  honey, 
tortoise-shell,  cowries,  gums,  and  amber.  The  Portuguese  arrived  here  in  1497,  at- 
tracted by  rumors  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  excellence  of  its  ports.  The 
principal  parts  are  Mozambique,  Quilimane,  Ibo,  Chinde,  Beira  and  Louren90  Marques. 
See  illns.,  Africa,  vol.  I. 

MOZAlfBIftPB,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  a  small  coral  island,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  close  to  the  shore  in  lat.  15°  2" 
south.    It  is  defended  by  three  forts,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  large  square,  in  which 
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the  palace  of  the  goyernor  and  the  custom-house  are  the  chief  buildings.  Pop.  8,000. 
In  1695  the  imports  at  M.  were  £95,30  j  and  the  exports  £37,122.  In  ^rrner  times  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  were  supplied  with  slaves  from  Mozambique.  Its  commerce, 
now  inconsiderable,  is  chiefly  with  India,  and  is  carried  on  by  Arabs. 

KOZAKBIQirE  CHAHVEL,  between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  is  about  960  m.  in  length,  and  about  460  in  ave'age  breadth.  At  iu 
northern  extremity  are  the  Comoro  islands.  Over  the  northern  i  ortion  the  monsoons 
blow. 

MOZAXA'BIAX  UXUHBY,  a  liturgy— traced  back  by  some  to  the  apostles,  but  by 
the  majority  of  writers  to  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  redacted  it,  In  co-operation  with 
the  fathers  of  the  4th  coimcil  of  Toledo,  688 — originally  in  tise  among  those  Christian 
inhabitunts  of  Spain  (Muzarabians,  Moetarabiaos,  Mustarabians)  \^ho  remained  faitiiful 
to  their  religion  after  the  Arabic  conquest.  It  is  also  called  the  Gothic  liturgy,  and 
differs  in  some  respects  from  the  Roman.  Gregory  VII.  first  compelled  most  of  the 
Spanish  churches  and  convents  to  adopt  the  common  uniform  liturgy  of  tlie  Romish 
church.  Six  Hozarabic  congregations  alone,  chiefly  in  Leon  and  Toledo,  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  ancient  ritual,  out  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  even  among  these.  Archbishop 
Ximenes  of  Toledo  expressly  founded  a  chapel  at  Toledo,  in  1500,  m  which  mass  was  to 
he  said  according  to  the  Mozarabian  manner,  lest  it  might  entirely  fall  into  oblivion.  Ho 
furtlier  caused  a  number  of  learned  priests,  Alfonso  Ortiz  among  them,  to  collate  all  the 
different  Mozarabian  liturgical  KSS.  to  be  found  in  the  different  churclies,  chapels,  and 
convents,  and  finaUy  there  was  edited,  under  liis  auspices,  the  MistaU  Mittum  teeundum 
Begulam  BeaU  Itiaori  Dictum  Moxarabieum  (lSOO-2),  which  has,  however,  by  some 
unfortunate  accident,  remained  incomplete.  A  whole  third  of  the  church-year  is  left 
out  entirely.  The  peculiar  afSnity  of  this  Uturgy  with  the  Galilean  on  the  one,  and  the 
Greek  on  the  other  hand,  makes  its  study  extremely  important  for  Uie  history  of  tho 
ancient  church. 

■OZABT,  Woi.FOAH'o  Akadevs,  composer,  b.  in  Salzbniv,  Austria,  Jan.  27,  1750; 
d.  at  Vienna,  Dec.  5, 1791.  He  began  to  study  mnsic  under  his  father,  Leopold,  learn- 
ing to  play  the  pianoforte  at  the  age  of  three.  He  also  wrote  music,  and  studied  the 
violin,  and  from  1782  to  1769,  with  ms  sister  Marianne,  appeared  in  public  as  a  prodigy, 
with  great  success.  At  many  of  the  concerts  the  programmes  were  made  up  of  the  little 
Mozart's  compositions.  In  1768  his  singspiel,  Bastien  und  Baslienne,  was  given  in  Vienna, 
and  in  1709  he  went  with  his  father  to  Italy,  where  he  performed  his  &mous  feat  of  writ- 
ing from  memory  All^ri's  Mass,  which  he  heard  sung  in  Home.  In  1770  he  wrote  and 
produced  an  opera,  Mthridate,  in  Milan.  In  1778  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  failed  to  get 
a  court  appointment,  and  in  1776  traveled  to  Munich.  About  this  time  he  gave  up 
violin  plying,  and  from  1776  till  1777  remained  in  Salzburg,  hard  at  work  in  compo- 
sition. He  then  went  to  Paris,  hoping  to  get  orders  for  operas,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Returning  to  Salzburg,  he  was  made  concert-meister  and  organist  at  the  court  and  at 
the  cathedraL  In  1781  be  went  to  Vienna,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop,  but 
was  treated  with  indignity,. and  abandoned  his  jK>8t  to  struggle  wfthpoverty .  His  main 
source  of  income  was  composition,  but  not  until  his  Mamage  of  Figaro  was  produced 
did  he  °win  popularity.  This  work,  represented  in  1786,  gave  him  fame  and  an  order 
for  a  second  opera,  which  proved  to  l)e  Don  Oiovanni,  received  with  enormous  success 
at  Pra^e  in  1787.  The  Emperor  Joseph  then  made  him  chamber-composer,  and  kept 
him  In  V  ienna ;  but  after  his  death  Mozart  received  little  notice  from  his  successor, 
Leopold  II  In  1791  a  mysterious  order  came  for  him  to  write  a  Bequiem,  just  as  he 
was  starting  for  Prague,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  write  an  opera  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Leopold  n.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  he  finished  Die  ZauberflSte,  and  began  the 
Requiem.  During  its  composition  he  was  interrupted  by  fainting  fits,  became  melan- 
choly, fancied  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and  believed  that  he  was  composing  his  own 
mass.  He  died  before  its  completion,  and  was  buried  in  the  common  pauper's  grave  at 
St.  Marx.  No  trace  of  his  grave  has  been  found,  but  a  monument  has  been  erected 
there  to  his  memory.  Mozart  was  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  musical  history.  His 
precocity  ripened  mto  the  finest  and  most  versatile  musical  ctilture.  He  combined  the 
characteristics  of  the  Italian  and  German  schools  of  writing  with  marvelous  skill,  •md 
to  all  his  masterv  of  technical  forms  he  added  grace,  suavity,  gayety,  and  beauty  of 
sentiment.  His  finish  and  perfection  of  style  have  never  been  surpa^ed.  The  stories 
told  of  his  dissoluteness  are  without  foundation.  Mozart's  operas  include :  Mitridate, 
Milan,  1770 ;  Lueio  Silla,  ib.,  1773  ;  Idomeneo,  Mimich,  1781 ;  Die  En^fOhrungaut  dem 
Berail,  Vienna,  1783 ;  Der  Sehatujdddirektor,  SchSnbrunn,  1786 ;  L»  noete  di  Figaro, 
Vienna,  1786 ;  Don  Giovanni,  Prague,  1787 ;  Coti  fan  luite,  Vienna,  1790  ;  Die  Zauber- 
flSte  (The  Magic  Flute),  ib.,  1791,  and  La  CUmenea  di  Tito,  Prague,  1791.  He  also 
vrote  a  number  of  arias ;  cantatas ;  church  music ;  41  symphonies  and  other  orchestral 
music ;  concertos  for  the  pianoforte  with  orchestra ;  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
violin  and  pianoforte  ;  pianoforte  music  ;  organ  music  with  other  instruments  ;  songs  ; 
and  several  unfinished  works.  See  Otto  Jabn  Mozart  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1867  ;  in  English 
by  Pauline  Townaend,  8  vols.,  London,  1882) ;  Nissen,  Mozart ;  Wurzboch,  Mozart-Buch 
(Vienna,  1869) ;  and  Oulibicheff,  NowieUe  biogra^hie  de  Motart  (Moscow,  1844). 

X>ZSOK,  a  disk  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Terek,  60  m.  n.  of  VUdikavkaz, 
on  the  river  Terek.    Pop.  '91, 18,000. 
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MQZIEB,  Joseph,  1812-70;  b.  Vt. ;  removed  to  New  Tork  st  19  years  of  age,  where 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  from  1831  to  1845,  when  he  al>andoned  trade  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy,  where  he  stndied  art  and  became  a  sculptor.  His 
principal  works  are:  "Esther;"  "The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish;"  "Jephthah's 
Daughter;"  "Pocahontas;"  "Bebecca  at  the  Well,"  and  "Rizpah."  He  d.  in 
Switzerland. 

XOZLET,  James  Bowlino,  d.i>.,  1818-78,  b.  Lincolnshire,  Eng.;  graduated  at  Oriel 
coll.,  Oxford,  In  1834;  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  and  became  vicar  of  Old 
Sboreham,  Sussex,  in  1856  ;  was  appointed  Biampton  lecturer  in  1866 ;  canon  of  Wcr- 
cester  in  186t) ;  regius  professor  of  divinity,  Oxford,  in  1871.  He  is  the  authc-r  of  A 
Treatise  on  Oie  Auguttioian  Doetrina  of  Predettination  ;  PrimUiae  Doctrine  nf  Baptitmal 
Segeneration /  Bmieu  of  t/ie  Baptismal  Controversy;  On  Siibteription  to  Me  Articles  ; 
eight  lectures  on  the  Mimcles,  being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1865  ;  Essays,  JRstorieul 
end  I%eoloffie(U,  viith  an  latroditetion  and  Memoir  cf  the  Autlun-;  RxMng  Ideas  in  EaH$ 
Ages;  Sermons,  Parodiial  and  Oeeasional;  Theory  of  Detelopment ;  a  Critieism  of  Dr. 
Meatman's  Essay  on  the  Deteiopment  (/  Christian  Doctrine;  University  Sermons, 
preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  on  various  occasions.  Canon  M.'s  worlis 
are  very  highly  esteemed. 

XOZLET,  Thouas.  K.A.,  brother  of  Canon  Mozley,  was  bom  at  Gainsborough,  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1806 ;  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1838  ;  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
college,  1829-86.  In  1836  he  became  rector  of  the  church  at  Cholderton,  Wilts,  and  in 
1868,  rector  at  Plymtree,  Devon.  He  was  connected  with  the  British  Critic,  1838-42, 
the  last  two  years  as  editor ;  and  from  1844  with  the  London  Times.  In  1880  he  took  up 
his  residence  nt  Cheltenham,  and  published  Reminiscences  of  Oriel  College  and  the  O^ord 
Jfovement  (1883) ;  JR^miniseeTices  cf  Toums,  Viliages,  and8ehMs(\&iS) ;  Letters  from  Rome, 
1869-70  {ISQl).    He  d.  in  1898. 

■OZOOKSAX,  Pbotap  CHUirsEB,  b.  Calcutta,  India,  abt.  1840;  studied  in  the  Hindu 
coll.  in  his  native  place,  and  was  soon  afterwards  led  by  a  course  of  religious  thinldnK 
to  jolntheBrahmo-Somaj(q,  v.),  becoming  a  devoted  friend  and  fellow  worker  of  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  (see  Sen).  In  1874  he  visited  England  and  conferred  with  Max  Miiller  and 
other  orientalists;  and  In  1883  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  leading  representatives  of  several  Christian  denominations.  He  is  the  editor  of  th^ 
Theiaic  Rrview  and  Interpreter,  pub.  at  Calcutta  in  the  interests  of  the  Brahmo^maj; 
has  also  contributed  to  English  and  American  i>erlodical8;  and  on  his  visit  to  this  oountiy 
publUhed  a  book  entitled  TA<  Oriental  Christ,  1883. 

XOZYB',  a  dist.  t  In  the  government  of  Minsk,  in  Rnssia,  241  m.  s.e.  of  Mhisk.  It 
is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  played  a  rather  important  part  in  the  war  l>e- 
tneen  the  various  Russian  princes,  previous  to  the  Tartar  invasion.  It  was  unsuccess- 
fully l>esieged  by  the  Tartars  in  1240.  Under  the  Polish  rule  it  was  the  chief  town  of  a 
district,  and  remained  so  after  its  annexation  to  Bussia  in  1796.    Pop.  '91, 11,270. 

UBS.  KALAFBOP.    See  Malapbop,  Hbs. 

WKST,  or  Htskheta,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Georgian  villages  in  the  present 
government  of  Tiflis,  Russia,  and  about  10  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Georgian  kings  down  to  the  5th  c.,  and  contained  the 
first  Christian  church  of  Georgia,  built  during  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century.  In  this 
church  the  Georaian  kings  were  crowned  and  buried.  The  site  of  Msket  is  now  marked 
by  a  few  huts.    Pop.  about  1,000. 

mZEKSK,  a  dist.  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel,  646  m.  8.8.e.  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  is  situated  on  the  Zusha,  which  communicates  through  the  Oka  with  the  Volga. 
The  old  cathedral,  built  on  a  steep  rock,  gives  picttiresqueness  to  the  town.  Mtzensk 
receives  historical  mention  as  far  back  as  1147.    Pop.  16,300. 

KUCH  WOOL'TOK  fl.  e.  GreatWooUon),  a  t.  of  Lancashire,  England,  6  m.  from  Liver- 
pool. The  town  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  a  branch  of 
the  North-western  railway,  which  runs  within  two  miles. 

mrciLAOE,  or  BAS80BIK  (CnHioOio).  is  a  modification  of  gum  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  when  moistened  with  it,  swells  up  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  It  is  contained 
abundantly  in  gum  tragacanth;  and  many  seeds,  such  as  Unseed,  quince  seed,  etc.,  and 
certain  roots,  such  as  those  of  the  marsh-mallow,  furnish  it  in  large  quantity.  Alkalies 
render  It  soluble  in  water,  and  convert  it  into  true  gum;  and  prolonged  boiling  in  water 
produces  the  same  effect.    Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  mucic  and  oxalic  acids. 

MuviuB,  or  Mtn-ms,  Scsvola,  the  name  and  cognomen  of  an  ancient  Roman  family, 
the  founder  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  legendary  Caius  Mucins  Scsevola,  about 
600  B.C. ;  who  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  entered  the  camp  of  Lars  Porsena, 
their  ally,  and  attempted  the  assassination  of  the  king;  failing  in  his  purpose,  and 
brought  before  Porsena,  to  show  his  contempt  for  torture  he  thrust  his  right  hand  in  the 
flames  and  held  it  there  until  consumed.  The  monarch,  moved  by  his  courage,  released 
him.  and  in  return  Mucius  (named  Scsevola,  left  handed,  from  this  deed)  warned  him 
that  he  was  but  one  of  800  young  men  sworn  to  take  his  life.     The  result  was  that  Por 
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seDa.  in  fear  of  death,  offered  favorable  terma  of  peace  to  Rome.  Several  of  the 
Macii  were  distinguished  in  Roman  history,  attaining  the  positions  of  i>r«etor,  tribune,  and 
consul  Quintus  Mucius,  the  augur,  was  Cicero's  teacher,  and  an  eminent  expounder  of 
the  Roman  law.  He  was  consul  in  117  b.o.  Quintus  Mucius,  the  pontifex,  was  consul 
in  05  B.C.,  and  was  slain  in  82  B.O.  by  the  adherents  of  Marius;  he  also  was  a  jurist  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Jv*  OCvile,  and  a  book  on  legal  definitions. 

KUCK'ESS,  the  popular  name  of  an  extraordinary  sect,  which  sprung  up  at  EOnigs- 
berg,  in  Qermanr,  m  1385.  The  movement  seems  to  nave  originated  in  tue  dualisticand 
Qnostic  views  of  John  Henry  SchOnherr  (who  was  born  at  Memel  in  1771,  and  died  at 
EOnigsberg  in  1820)  concerning  the  origination  of  the  universe  by  the  combination  of  two 
spiritual  and  sensual  principles.  His  followers  carried  out  his  system  much  more  com- 
pletely than  himself.  The  most  notable  of  them  were  two  clergymen,  Ebel  and  Diestel, 
the  former  an  archdeacon.  By  them,  sexual  connection  would  seem  to  have  been  elo- 
vated  into  an  act  of  worship,  and  the  chief  means  of  the  sanctiflcation  of  the  flesh;  by 
which  the  paradisiac  state  was  to  be  restored.  Ebel  and  Diestel  founded  a  society,  to 
which  women — some  of  noble  birth — attached  themselves.  Three  ladies  lived  in  Ebel's 
house,  who  were  popularly  re^rded  as  his  three  wives;  and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in 
his  work  entitled  Spiritual  Wwe»  (1868),  tells  us  that  one  of  them,  a  young  widowed 
countess,  whose  beloved  husband  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  Ltltzen,  and  whom  he 
enticed  from  the  seclusion  and  deep  melancholy  in  which  she  lived,  was  described  by 
him  as  representing  to  him  the  principle  of  light  {lAohU-natur);  another  of  the  ladies 
represented  the  principle  of  darkness  {Finiternist-natur);  and  the  third  represented  the 

Srinciple  of  union  {Umfattung).  The  last  was  his  legal  wife,  but  held  the  most  Bubor> 
inate  place  in  his  extraordinary  household.  Ere  long  public  feeling  was  excited  against 
the  Muckers,  who  were  said  to  be  guilty,  under  forms  of  piety,  of  the  most  odious llcen- 
*iousness  in  their  meetings.  The  scandal  l)ecame  great  in  KOnigsberg,  and  a  garden 
there  acquired  the  name  of  the  Seraph's  grove.  'The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
courts  (1839-1842),  and  the  result  was  that  Ebel  and  Diestel  were  degraded  from  their 
offices,  and  the  latter  was  further  punished  by  imprisonment.  It  is  alleged,  however,  by 
some  who  have  examined  the  whole  evidence  produced,  that  the  decicnons  did  not  pro- 
ceed upon  a  calm  judicial  inquiry,  but  were  dictated  by  strong  prejudice  against  the 
accused,  on  account  of  their  religious  views  and  peculiar  eccentncities;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  evidence  gives  no  support  whatever  to  the  charge  of  licentiousness.  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  has  directed  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  Mucker  movemoit  with 
that  of  the  Princeites  (see  Aoapexone)  in  England  and  that  of  the  Bible  Communists  or 
Perfectionists  (q.v.)  in  America,  all  of  which  took  place  about  the  same  time,  and  in 
connection  with  revival  excitement,  although  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
the  originators  of  these  movements  had  not  even  heard  of  each  other. 

mrOOSIHI,  an  order  of  fungi  very  widely  distributed,  comprising  chiefly  what  are 
known  as  the  common  moulds,  which  are  found  on  decaying  bread  and  other  articles  of 
food,  or  vegetable  or  animal  matter  generally.  One  species,  phyeomyeea  nitens,  grows  on 
greasy  substances,  a  habitat  not  usual  with  most  fungi.  Most  members  of  the  order  ara 
very  small,  many  of  them  microscopic.  The  mucor  mucedo  is  one  of  the  most  common 
species  and  was  particularly  described  by  Dr.  Brefeld  in  1872.  Fresh  horse-dung  kept 
in  a  moist  place  soon  becomes'covered  with  white  glistening  fibers,  the  mycelium  of  the 
fnueor  mueedo.  They  appear  to  flourish  in  decaying  matter  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  evolv. 
ing  ammonia.  From  the  coating  there  project  slight  white  threads,  whose  tips  soon 
become  black.  These  are  the  spore-bearing  stalks,  or  amidia,  and  they  manifest  a  strong 
tendency  to  turn  toward  the  light  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  spore  stalks  of  the 
common  bread  mould,  they  appearing  to  be  indifferent  to  light.  If  the  mycelium  of 
mucor  mueedo  is  kept  moist  it  changes  in  form,  and  certain  cross  partitions  increase  is 
number,  the  cells  produced  in  this  way  swelling  into  a  spherical  form.  The  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  becomes  developed  into  round  bodies  resembling  spores,  which  have  the 
power  of  germination.  If  the  mucor  mueedo  is  grown  in  a  decoction  of  horse  dung  it 
Dears  only  conidia.  Tlie  principal  genera  are  mucor,  circinella,  helicostylum,  thamni- 
dium,  chsetostylum,  chsetocladium,  mortierella,  plptocephalis,  eyncephalis,  kickxella, 
ooemanua,  martensella,  and  plobolus. 

MU'COUS  MEMBBAHES  Aia>  KUCTTS.  Under  the  term  Mccous  Systek,  anatomists 
include  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  true  glands,  all  of  which  are  continuous  withi 
one  another,  and  are  essentially  composed  of  similar  parts.  As  the  skin  and  the  glands 
are  described  in  special  articles,  it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  great  internal  mucous 
tracts.  These  are  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  tne  respiratory  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  genito-urinary  mucous  membrane. 

The  alimeniary  mueout  membrane  commences  at  the  lips,  and  not  only  foma  the 
inner  coat  of  the  intestinal  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  but  gives  off  pro.onga- 
tions  which  after  lining  the  ducts  of  the  various  glands  (the  salivary  glands,  the  liver, 
and  the  pancreas)  whose  products  are  discharged  into  this  canal,  penetrate  Into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  these  glands,  and  constitute  their  true  secreting  element  Besides  these 
la^r  offsets  we  find  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestine  an  infinite  series  of  minute 
tubular  prolongations,  the  anatomical  arrangement  and  function  of  which  are  described 
in  the  article  DiaEsnoH. 
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The  rtgpiraUnTf  mucou$  membmnt  begins  at  the  nostrils,  and  under  the  name  of 
*fAn«iderian  or  pUuitairg  tnembrane,  lines  the  naml  cavities,  from  whence  it  sends  on 
eitKer  side  an  upward  prolont^tlon  through  the  lachrymal  duct  to  form  the  emyunetiva 
of  the  eye;  backwards,  through  the  posterior  nares (the communication  Iietween  the  nose 
and  tlie  throat),  it  sends  a  prolon^tion  through  the  Eustachian  tulie  to  the  middle  ear 
(the  cavity  of  the  tympanum),  and  is  continuous  with  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane 
(which  is  a  portion  of  the  alimentary  tract);  it  then,  instead  of  passing  down  the  oeso- 
phagus, enters  and  forms  a  lining  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  to  their 
tenmnations.  From  the  continuity  of  these  two  tracts,  soma  writers  describe  them  as  a 
single  one,  under  the  name  of  the  gastro-pulmonaiy  tract. 

The  gtnUo-urinary  muanu  membrane  commences  at  the  genito-nrinary  orifices,  lines 
the  excretory  passages  from  the  generative  and  urinary  organs,  and  is  the  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  glands  of  both.     See  Kidneys,  for  example. 

We  thus  see  that  mucous  membranes  line  all  those  passages  by  which  internal  parts 
communicate  with  the  surface,  and  by  which  matters  are  either  admitted  into  or  elimi- 
nated from  the  body.  As  a  general  rule,  tney  are  soft  and  velvety,  and  of  a  more  or  less 
red  color,  from  their  great  vascularity,  but  they  present  certain  structural  peculiarities 
according  to  the  functions  which  they  are  required  to  discliarge.  In  all  the  principal 
parts  of  Uie  mucous  tracts  we  find  the  mucous  membrane  to  present  an  external  layer  of 
epithelium  (q.v.)  resting  on  a  thin,  transparent,  homogenous  membrane,  which  fiwnits 
position  is  termed  the  batement  membrane,  and  beneath  this  a  stratum  of  vascular  tissue 
of  variable  thickness  which  usually  presents  either  outgrowths  in  the  form  of  papills 
and  villi,  or  depressions  or  inversions  in  the  form  of  follicles  or  glands,  or  both.  The 
follicles  are  almost  invariably  present,  but  the  papilla  and  villi  are  limited  to  the  alimen- 
tary or  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  "  The  mucous  membranes,"  says  Dr.  C^- 
penter,  "constitute  the  medium  through  which  nearly  nil  the  material  changes  are 
effected  that  take  place  between  the  living  organism  and  the  external  world.  Thus,  in 
the  gnstro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  we  find  a  provision  for  reducing  the  food  by 
means  of  a  solvent  fluid  poured  out  from  its  follicles:  whilst  the  villi,  or  root-like  fila- 
ments, which  are  closely  set  upon  its  surface  towards  its  upper  part,  are  specially 
adapted  to  absorb  the  nutrient  materials  thus  reduced  to  the  liquid  state.  The  same 
membrane,  at  its  lower  part,  constitutes  an  outlet  through  which  are  cast  out  not  merely 
the  indigestible  residuum  of  the  food,  but  also  the  excretions  from  numerous  minute 
glandulte  in  the  intestinal  wall,  which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  and 
which  must  be  separated  from  them  to  prevent  further  decay.  Again,  the  bronchio- 
pulmonary,  or  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  serves  for  the  introduction  of  oxygen  from 
tlw  air,  and  for  ine  exhalation  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  And,  lastly,  the  mucous 
membranes  are  continuous  with  the  cell-lined  vesicles  or  tubes  of  the  various  glands, 
which  are  the  instruments  whereby  their  respective  products  are  eliminated  from  the 
blood."  Although  the  various  kinds  of  epithelial  cells  discharge  a  special  ottlce  in  rela- 
tion to  the  peculiar  function  of  the  mucous  membrane  upon  which  each  kind  occurs,  yet 
they  all  serve  one  general  purpose — namely,  that  of  protecting  the  surfaces  on  winch 
they  are  placed.  This  protecting  power  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  secreUoa 
known  as  mucus,  which  ordinarily  forms  an  extremely  thin  layer  on  these  membranes, 
but  when  thev  are  irritated  or  inflamed,  is  secreted  in  very  considerable  quantity.  The 
exact  mode  of  its  formation  is  still  a  disputed  question,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  product  of  the  gradual  solution  of  the  uppermost  epithelial  cells.  Besides  acting 
both  mechanically  and  chemically  as  a  shield  to  highly  sensitive  membranes,  it  has  other 
tises,  amongst  which  two  may  be  especially  mentioned. — 1.  It  communicates  to  the 
salivary,  and  probably  to  other  glands,  properties  which  are  not  possessed  either  by  itself 
or  by  the  pure  glandular  secretions;  ana  2  It  serves  to  eliminate  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nitrogen  from  the  system.  This  nitrogen  is  contained  in  the  mucin,  which  forms  from 
2.4  to  9  per  cent  of  nasal  and  bronchial  mucus.  This  mucin  contains  12.64  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  and  is  the  substance  which  gives  to  mucus  its  viscid  and  tenacious  character. 
Normal  mucus  is  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  neutral ;  and  hence 
lU  constant  presence  in  the  mouth  gives  rise  to  no  disagreeable  sensation. 

XIT'DAS,  Catotropit,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  atclepiadaeea,  distin- 
guished by  a  coronet  of  fine  blunt  processes  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  filaments.  They 
are  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  inspissated  milky  juice 
of  some  of  them,  are  much  used  there  as  an  alterative,  purgative,  emetic,  and  sudorific 
medicine.  The  medicinal  properties  of  mudar  have  been  well  known  in  India  for  many 
centuries,  and  have  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  European  physicians.  It  is  found 
of  great  value  in  elephantiasis,  and  in  leprosy  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases,  as 
well  in  some  spasmodic  affections,  and  in  syphilis. — The  species  most  common  in  the 
south  of  India  is  C.  gigautea;  in  the  north.  C.  UamUUmii;  whilst  C.  proeera,  said  lo 
have  an  extremely  acrid  juice,  extends  into  Persia,  and  even  into  Syria.  Mudar  is  very 
common  in  India,  springing  up  in  uncultivated  ground,  and  often  troublesome  in  that 
which  is  cultivated.  It  Is  a  large  shrub,  with  stems  often  thicker  than  a  man's  leg;  and 
broad  fleshy  leaves.  It  grows  where  almost  nothing  else  will,  on  very  dry  sands,  and 
rapidly  attains  a  large  size.  The  silky  down  of  the  pods  is  used  for  making  a  soft, 
ootton-like  thread;  but  is  short,  and  not  easily  spun.    The  inner  t>ark  also  yields  a  strong 
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•nd  nsefal  fiber,  which  makes  excellent  cordsj^  and  flshinsr-Unes;  but  the  mode  of  pre- 
paratioD  hitherto  used  makes  it  costly. — The  inspissated  milky  juice  of  mudar  collected 
by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha. 
It  beeomes  flexible  when  heated. — The  mudar  of  medicine  contains  a  principle  called 
mudarine,  on  which  its  medicinal  virtues  are  supposed  to  depend,  and  which  possesses 
flie  rare  property  of  gelatiniidng  when  hMted,  ai>l  becoming  nuid  when  again  cooled. 

XnS  SKL.    See  BncEiT. 

KUO-TtSOf  amia,  a  very  curions  gennt  of  fishes,  forming  the  family  amiidm,  of  the 
Oder  yanoidM  of  Mailer,  although  its  position  among  the  ganouUi  is  determined  only  by 
anatomical  characters,  in  which  it  agrees  with  sturgeons  and  the  rest  of  that  order,  for 
the  scales  are  not  ganoid,  and  are  not  osseous  plates,  but  are  flexible  and  rounded,  and 
destitute  of  enameL  Similar  scales,  however,  are  found  in  fossil  genera  rcgar.:ed  by 
Agassiz  as  ganoid.  In  habit  the  mud-fish  resembles  osseous  fishes  rather  than  ganoids. 
Except  In  the  absence  of  teeth  on  the  tongue,  the  mouth  resembles  that  of  a  trout.  The 
body  Is  long  and  flexible,  with  a  bony  vertebral  column ;  there  are  two  nasal  cirri ;  th4 
head  is  flat,  covered  with  a  very  thin  mucous  skin,  immediately  under  which  the  bones 
appear  as  sculptured  plates.  More  than  ten  species  are  known,  natives  of  the  fresh 
waters  of  America.  The  Wbstbbn  Mud-fish  (A.  ealva)  is  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  long,  bluish-black  above,  white  below.  It  iiihabits  the  great  northern  lakes 
of  North  America,  and  is  found  as  far  s.  as  Carolina.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  crawfish  and 
other  crustaceans.  It  is  not  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  although  sometimes  used  by 
the  Indians. 

KUDOS,  Benjamin  Fbankun  b.  Me.,  1817  :  graduated  at  Wesleyan  univeraity, 
1840;  afterwards  studied  law  and  practised  in  Lvnn,  Mass.,  for  several  years.  He 
became  interested  in  the  coal-oil  and  petroleum  trade  in  Kentucky  ;  was  state  geologist 
of  Kausas  in  1864-<i5  ;  and  the  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  Kansas  agncultuial 
college.     He  has  made  several  paleontological  discoveries.    He  d.  in  1879. 

KirSOE,  Enoch,  177&-1860;  b.  Lynn,  Mass.,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  iu  New 
England.  He  entered  the  church  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  Methodist  ministry  In  1798; 
traveled  and  preached  in  Maine  In  1796;  resided  in  Orrington,  Me.,  and  was  twice  chosen 
state  representative.  Subsequently  he  re-entered  the  itinerancy,  and  was  stationed  In 
Boston.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Seamen's  Bethel,  New  Bedford,  where 
he  labored  with  great  success  until  1844,  when  on  account  of  ill-health  he  retired  from 
the  ministry.    He  was  liighly  esteemed  as  a  preacher. 

inn>-HEH.    See  Coot. 

MJnUSL,  usually  spelled  Moodkee,  a  village  of  British  India,  28  m.  s.e.  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  64  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  city  of  Lahore,  on  the  Ravi.  It  has  a  pop.  of  about  6,000.  Here 
the  first  battle  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845-46  was  fought  (Dec.  18,  1845),  when  the  British 
under  sir  Hugh  Gough  repulsed  the  Sikhs,  and  sir  Bobert  Henry  Stie,  "Fighting  Bob," 
was  killed. 

XUXDDIH  (Miiiizin),  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Mohammedan  oflScial  attached  to  m 
mostjue,  whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  the  different  times  of  prayer.  His  chant  (adan)' 
consists  of  these  words,  repeated  at  intervals:  "  Allah  is  most  great  I  testify  that  there 
is  no  God  but  Allah.  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of  Allah.  Come  to  prayer. 
Come  to  security."  ["Prayer  is  better  than  sleep"  is  added  in  the  morning,  at  the  subh 
orfegr.  See  Mohaioiedanisk.]  "Allali  is  meet  great  There  is  no  deity  but  Allah  I" 
Beridcs  these  regular  calls,  two  more  are  chanted  during  the  night  for  those  pious  per- 
sons who  wish  to  perform  special  nightly  devotions.  The  first  (uia)  continues,  after  the 
usual  adan,  in  this  manner:  "There  is  no  deity  but  Allahl  He  hath  no  companion — to 
him  belongeth  the  dominion — to  him  belongetb  praise.  He  giveth  life,  and  causeth 
death.  And  he  is  living,  and  shall  never  die.  In  his  hand  is  blessing,  and  he  is 
almighty,  "  etc.  The  second  of  these  nightKialls  (ebed)  takes  place  an  hour  before  day-' 
break,  and  begins  as  follows:  "  I  extol  the  perfection  of  Allah,  the  existing  for  ever  and 
ever:  the  perfection  of  Allah,  the  desired,  the  existing,  the  single,  the  supreme,"  etc. 
The  oflSce  of  a  mueddln  is  generally  entrusted  to  blind  men  only,  lest  tUey  might,  from 
their  elevation,  have  too  free  a  view  over  the  surrounding  terraces  and  harems.  The 
harmonious  and  sonorous  voices  of  the  singers,  together  with  the  simplicity  and  solem- 
nity of  the  melody,  make  a  strikingly  poeti^  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  in 
daytime;  much  more,  however,  is  this  the  case  whenever  the  sacred  chant  resounds  from 
the  height  of  the  mosque  through  the  moonlit  stillness  of  an  eastern  night 

■UEZZnr.    See  MtrtoDnt. 

MUJni  (Arabic,  expounder  <f  the  late).  The  Turkish  grand  mufti  is  the  supreme 
head  of  the  utemas  (servants  of  religion  and  laws),  and  has,  together  with  the  grand 
Tizier(vizier  azim),  the  supreme  g^dance  of  the  state, nominally  nued  by  the  sultan.  His 
is  the  chief  spiritual  authority,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  also  denominated  sheikh-al- 
Islam  (lord  of  the  faith).  The  imams  (priests),  however,  chosen  from  the  body  of  the 
nlemas,  are,  from  the  moment  of  their  official  appointment  under  the  authority  of  the  kla 
laiaga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs.    The  better  class  of  the  ulemas  are  the  teachers  and 
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ezpounden  of  the  l«w.  from  among  whom  the  mollahs  and  cadis  are  elected.  The  Tork- 
hh  laws  have  their  basis  in  the  Koran;  the  mufti  thus,  as  head  of  the  judges,  acquires  a 
spiritual  authority.  His  also  is  generally  the  ofBce  of  girding  the  sultan  wi^  the  sword 
at  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  a  ceremony  wliich  takes  place  at  the  mosque  of  Eyub,  and 
which  is  equal  to  our  ceremony  of  coronation.  The  mufti  is  elected  and  may  be  deposed 
by  the  sultan,  and  his  position  has  in  modem  days  lost  much  of  its  former  dignity  and 
importance.  His  fetwa,  or  decision,  although  attached  to  the  imperial  decrees,  imparto 
to  It  but  little  additional  weight.  Nor  is  his  own  dictum  in  things  spiritual  alwa^  con- 
sidered as  Anally  binding.  The  only  prerogative  of  muftis  and  ulemas  which  has  mtherto 
remained  untouched  is  their  being  exempt  from  bodily  or  otherwise  degrading  punish- 
ments; nor  can  their  property  ever  be  confiscated,  but  descends  to  their  successors. 

,  XifaflX,  Theodob,  1806-61,  b.  Berlin.  After  devoting  himself  in  early  life  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  started  for  Peru  to  serve  as  a  soldier  with 
Bolivar.  The  news  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  reached  him  in  London,  and  he 
letumed  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  history,  philosophy,  and  the  sdenoea,  but  lost  his 
chances  for  a  university  professorship  by  the  publication  in  1881  of  jPVanw  and  the  Latt  cj 
the  Bourbon*  and  Englarui  andB^orm.  His  ultra-libetal  sentiments,  expressed  in  various 
newspapers  and  in  his  pamphlet  Die  OenturverhdUnitte  in  Preiuien,  led  in  several 
instances  to  his  arrest  andpolitical  prosecution.  He  was  associated  with  the  staff  of  the 
Zeitung  fur  die  Elegante  Wdt,  and  for  some  time  edited  tlie  NationaleeHung,  the  only  lib- 
eral journal  of  Prussia.  In  1850  he  began  the  publication  of  an  annual,  entitled  Vid- 
Uebehen.  During  the  twenty  years  preceding  his  death  lie  poured  forth  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  sketches,  tales,  novels,  and  romances.  His  collected  works  amount  to  thirty- 
three  volumes.  The  be8^known  of  his  later  writings  are  T/ie  Provost  of  Sylt,  Chrittmas 
Eve,  The  Oldest  Son  of  the  Family,  and  the  posthumous  romance  The  PropJut.  He  died 
in  his  native  city  of  Berlin,  where  he  occupied  a  prominent  position. 

MVOOLETCHIAHS,  a  sect  that  arose  in  England  about  the  year  1651,  and  of  whidi 
the  founders  were  John  Reeve  and  Ludovic  Muggleton  (b.  1607,  died  1697),  obscure  men, 
but  who  claimed  to  hive  the  spirit  of  propliecy.  Muggleton  was  a  joumevman  tailor. 
He  professed  to  be  the  "  mouth "  of  .Reeve,  as  Aaron  was  of  Moses.  They  affirmed 
themselves  to  be  the  tiao  wUneitee  of  Rev.  xi.  They  asserted  a  right  to  curse  all  who 
opposed  them,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  eternal  damnation  against  their  adversaries. 
They  favored  the  world  with  a  number  of  publications,  one  of  which — particuhu-ly 
directed  to  the  parliament  and  commonwealth  of  England,  and  to  his  excellency  the  lord 
gen.  Cromwell — was  entitled  a  Bemonstraiuse  from  the  Eternal  Ood.  The  prophets  were 
at  that  time  imprisoned  as  nuisances  "in  old  Bridewell."  Another  publication  was  a 
Oeneral  Epistle  from  the  Soly  Spirit,  dated  from  "Great  Trinity  lane,  at  a  chandler's 
shop,  over  against  one  Mr.  Millis,  a  brown  baker,  near  Bow  Lane  End,  London."  [The 
first  complete  edition  of  Muggleton's  works  was  published  in  1766;  another  edition 
appeared  in  1833.]  The  Huggletonians  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity;  they  held 
anthropomorphist  opinions;  and  to  all  this  they  added  many  strange  doctrines  of  their 
own,  as  that  the  devil  became  incarnate  in  Eve,  etc.  The  Muggletonians  existed  in 
England  as  a  sect  till  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  19  c.  had  passed  away;  but  the  census 
of  1851  showed  no  trace  of  them,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  now  completely  exUnct. 

JtVQILTDX.    See  Mcllbt. 

KVOWinCF,  a  word  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Algonquin  Indians,  tbe 
original  form  of  it  being  mugguomp,  meaning  "  chief,"  "  leader,"  "  duke,"  "  great  man." 
and  used  by  John  Eliot  (q.v.)  in  his  Indian  Bible,  in  Genesis  xxxvi.,  40-48  ;  ll.  Samuel 
xxiii.;  and  Matthew  vi.,  21.  It  passed  into  the  local  phrascDlogy  of  some  of  the  New 
England  villages,  being  applied  to  any  local  magnate.  Its  first  appearance  in  print 
seems  to  have  oeen  in  a  biding  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  in  1872,  there  employed 
by  the  editor,  Mr.  H.  F.  Keenan,  who  liad  heard  the  expression  in  New  England.  Its 
popular  use  began  with  an  article  in  tbe  Jfew  York  Sun  for  March  3S,  1884,  where  it 
still  retains  its  early  meaning  of  "a  local  magnate."  In  September  of  tbe  same  year  it 
was  first  given  to  a  political  party— the  Independent  Republican — who  refused  to  ratify 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  presidency.  The  name  was  applied  to  them  in  a 
spirit  of  derision,  as  to  those  who  thought  themselves  greater  and  better  than  their 
fellows,  but  was  accepted  by  them,  and  now  regularly  denotes  any  body  of  voters  Uiat 
profess  to  be  independent  of  strict  party  obligations.    See  Pabtt  Namsb. 

KttHLBACH,  LuiBB.    See  MuiTOT,  Elaka  (Mi/LLSK). 

KiJHL'BKBO,  a  t.  of  Pmssiajitrov.  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  EII>e,  22  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Meissen.  Pop.  '90,  3441.  Here  on  April  24,  1547,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
Johann-Frledrich,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.— a  battle  fraught  with 
the  most  Important  results  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  The  battle  was 
soon  decided  in  favor  of  the  emperor,  Johann-Friedricb  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
territories  were  handed  over  to  Maurice,  the  representative  of  the  ducal  family  of  Saxony. 
From  this  time  till  1552  the  Catholics  were  triimiphant  in  Germany. 

irOHLEHBEBO,  Fbederick  Augustus,  1750-1801  jb.  Penn.;  was  the  son  of  the  Bev. 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg;  educated  at  the  university  of  Halle;  and  afterwards  became  a 
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Latheren  minister  in  New  York  city.    In  1T79-80  and  1789-67  he'was  a  member  of  congress 
from  Pennsylvania.    He  was  twice  elected  speaker  of  tbetaonse  of  representatives. 

■UHIBHBEBO,  GorrHELF  Heinbi.h  Ernst,  d.d.,  1758-1815;  b.  Penn.,  entere<? 
tbe  nnlveisity  of  Halle  at  ten  years  of  age,  wbere  be  remained  seven  years;  afterwards 
traveled  in  Germany  and  England;  then  returned  to  America,  was  oraainjd  a.  Lutberan 
minister  and  became  assistant  pastor  of  a  Lutberan  churcb  in  Pblladelphla,  of  which 
bis  father,  Heinricb  Melchlor  Muhlenberg,  the  founder  of  the  German  Lutheran  churcb 
in  America,  was  pastor.  In  1777,  during  tbe  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British, 
he  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  botany;  and  it  is  as 
a  botanist  that  he  is  best  known.  His  chief  works  are,  Catalogvs  Plantarum  Americot 
Heptmtnonalu,  and  Descriptio  Uberior  Oraminum. 

XUHLEirBESO,  Heinbich  Melcbiob,  d.d.,  1711-1787;  b.  Einbeck,  Prussia,  then  a 
free  city  of  Germany.  His  parents  were  Saxon,  but  having  suffered  greatly  in  tbe  tbir^ 
years'  wax  removed  to  Einbeck.  His  father  was  a  member  of  tbe  city  council,  and  held 
a  lodicial  appointment.  Hia  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  omcer,  and  a  woman 
of  sense,  energy,  and  piety.  By  them  the  son  was  religiously  trained.  Tbe  death  of  hia 
father  occasioned  an  interruption  of  bis  studies.  His  early  me  was  one  of  privation  and 
toil  From  his  12tb  to  his  2lBt  year  he  toiled  bicessantly  to  assist  in  the  support  of  tbo 
family,  ret  improved  every  leisure  hour  for  mental  culture  and  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. At  the  age  of  21  he  became  tutor  in  the  school  of  Raphelius  at  ZeUeafeld.  In 
1786  he  entered  tbe  university  of  GOttingen,  where  be  remained  three  years.  The  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Oporin,  who  received  blm  £ato  his  family,  and  einplo^ed  uim  as  an  amanu- 
ensis, was  excellent,  and  from  that  time  he  became  an  active  Christian.  Graduating  at 
GOttingen  he  went  to  Halle,  where,  besides  studying  be  taught  in  tbe  orphan  house.  He 
associated  intimately  with  Fnmcke,  Cellarius,  and  Fabncius.  By  their  advice  be 
decided  to  prepare  for  the  missionary  work,  and  Bengal  was  selected  as  the  field  of  liia 
operations.  Soon  after  hia  ordination,  and  while  making  arrangements  for  liis  departure 
to  India,  application  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Germany  for  some  one  to  be  sent  to 
labor  among  tbe  destitute  of  that  colony.  The  faculty  immediately  selected  Muhlenberg; 
who  was  then  in  his  81st  year.  He  reached  America  in  1742,  to  the  mat  joy  of  tbe 
German  Christians.  He  found  the  churcb  in  a  deplorable  condition,  theXutheran  popu- 
fattion  having  been  much  neglected.  His  arrival  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  tbe  United  States,  its  condition  gradually  improved,  and  frequent 
accessions  were  made  to  the  ranks  of  tiie  ministiy,  ofinen  educated  at  Halle,  and  thor- 
ODghly  devoted  to  their  work.  He  took  the  pastoral  care  of  tbe  associated  churches  of 
PtSladelphia,  Kew  Hunover,  and  Providence,  which  bad  united  in  calling  a  minister, 
and  these  three  congregations  were  the  principal  scenes  of  bis  ministerial  lalx>rs,  tbough 
he  preached  in  all  the  Lutberan  churclies  of  ma  day,  and  his  aid  was  often  requested  from 
neighboring  churches  whose  differences  he  seldom  failed  to  reconcile.  He  often  made 
long  loumeys  to  gather  tbe  scattered  flock,  prencb  the  '  ord,  administer  the  sacraments, 
introduce  f»lutary  discipline,  and  perform  other  kind  services.  His  influence  was 
unbounded.  The  first  three  years  of  his  ministry  be  resided  in  Philadelphia,  the  next  18 
in  Providence.  In  1776  be  resumed  his  charge  in  the  country.  During  the  war  of  the 
revolution  his  empathy  with  the  colonists  excited  great  oppoution,  and  bis  life  was  often 
In  periL  Though  advised  to  remove  into  the  interior  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  he 
refused.  He  was  extensivelT  known,  and  bis  views  were  well  understood.  Many  of  all 
dasaes,  taking  advantage  of  bis  position  resorted  to  his  house.  "  His  home.'^^says  » 
contemporary,  "was  constantly  fllled  with  fugitives,  acouaintances,  and  strangers,  with 
the  poor  and  hungry,  noble  and  common  beggars.  The  hungry  never  went  away 
unsatisfied,  nor  the  suffering  uncomforted."  At  bis  death  there  was  deep  and  wide- 
spread sorrow.  In  many  places  tbe  bells  were  tolled,  the  churches  shrouded  in  mourn- 
ing, and  funeral  sermons  delivered.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  a  man  of  rare  excellence.  He 
possessed  a  combination  of  qualities  wliicb  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  duties  to  which 
he  was  called.  Gifted  by  nature  with  great  mentnl  powers  wliich  were  highly  cultivated, 
he  devoted  himself  fully  to  the  fulfillment  of  bis  mission.  His  society  was  sought  by  the 
learned  men  of  the  day.  The  university  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  doc- 
torate in  divinity,  rariuy  conferred  in  tnose  days,  and  only  upon  those  of  tmquestioned 
distinction.    He  d.  at  Irappe,  Penn. 

MiiHIiBaBXBa,  Hxnbt  Auouarns,  1783-1844;  b.  Penn.;  pastor  of  a  Lutheran 
dinrcb,  1803-08.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  182&-88,  serving  on  a  number  of  the 
principal  committees.  In  1835  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  on  the 
democratic  ticket.  He  was  offered  by  President  Van  Buren  the  Russian  mission,  and 
the  post  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  both  of  wliich  be  refused.  In  1888  he  accepted 
the  Austrian  mission,  which  be  held  until  1840. 

XtfKLBnEBO,  Jomi  Pkteb  Gabrisl,  1746-1807 ;  b.  Penn.;  son  of  Dr.  Henry  U. 
Be  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Halle,  from  which  he  ran  away,  and  passed  a  year  as  a 
Itrivate  in  the  dragoons.  Betumlng  to  America,  1766,  he  studied  for  the  Lutheran  ministry; 
was  called  to  Virginia,  1771 ;  to  have  a  legal  standing  as  a  clergyman  there,  went  to  England, 
1778.  and  wasoraalned  by  tbe  bishop  of  London ;  in  same  year  was  settled  at  Woodsto^,  Va. 
BocHi  after  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  told  liis  congregation  that  there  was  a 
time  to  pnach  and  a  time  to  fight,  and  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  services,  he  tore  off  Iiis  gown. 
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shoving  himself  in  full  uniform,  and  read  from  the  pnlpit  his  commlMion  as  coIoneL 
He  liad  the  dnunmers  strilie  ap  for  Tolnnteen,'  and  many  of  his  coneregation  volnn* 
teered  and  joined  his  regiment,  the  8th  Virginia,  popularly  known  as  tne  German  regi- 
ment, afterwards  noted  for  its  courage  and  good  discipline.  In  1774  he  was  a  member 
of  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  served  on  the  committee  of  safety,  and  two  years  later  he 
sat  in  the  state  convention.  He  participated  in  the  fighting  at  Charleston  in  1776,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  the  following  year,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Virginia 
line.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  In 
the  capture  of  Stony  Point.  He  defended  Virginia  against  the  expeditions  of  Leslie  and 
Amoltl,  and  was  commander-in-chief  there  till  the  arrival  of  Steuben.  Upon  the  inva- 
sion of  Virginia  by  Comwallis,  he  was  next  in  command  to  Lafayette,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Torktown  he  was  in  command  of  the  1st  brigade  of  light  Infantry.  He  retired  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  Soon  after,  he  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  whose  executive  council  he  was  at  once  elected,  and  of  which  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  1786.  He  served  hi  Congress  in  1789-91,  1793-95,  and  1799-1801.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  and  in  1808  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia. 

KUHLEBBEBO,  WiLixui  Auqitbtub,  d.d..  1706-1877 ;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  1814;  ordained  a  minister  Of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  1817;  in  1817-21  assistant  rector  of  Christ's  church,  Philadelphia,  under  bishop 
White;  was  rector  of  8t.  James's  church,  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  1821-28.  Here  he  took  an 
active  part  in  establishing  the  first  public  school  in  the  state  out  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1828  he  founded  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  a  school,  afterwards  called  St  Paul's,  and  of  which 
be  waa  the  principal  until  1846.  In  1846-58  he  was  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion in  Kew  xorlc,  the  earliest  free  Episcopal  cliurch.  In  1858  he  became  superin- 
tendent and  pastor  of  St.  Luke's  hosmtal,  in  New  York,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
He  had  organized  in  1846  the  first  Protestant  sisterhood  in  the  United  States,  which 
afterwards  was  in  charge  of  this  hospital  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  in- 
Btrumcntal  in  founding  an  industrial  Christian  settlement  at  St  Johnland,  L.  L,  near 
New  York.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Christian  union.  He  was  the  author  of  tho 
popular  hymns,  "I  would  not  live  alway,"  "Like  Noah's  weary  dove,"  "Shout  the 
glad  tidings,"  and  "  Saviour  whoTby  flock  art  feeding."  He  published  Chwrcl^  Poetty, 
M^  portum*  of  the  Pialms  in  verte,  and  hymnt  tutted  to  the  fiMval*  and  fa«t»,  from 
tanout  aulhon;  Mutie  qf  theCliunh,  in  connection  with  bishop  Wainwrigbt;  ana  the 
PtopUf*  FiaUer.  He  was  a  bright  example  of  the  mingling  of  earnest  practical  philan- 
thropy with  fervid  devotion,  and  is  held  in  honor  by  Christians  of  eveiy  name. 

XTTHLXHBTTBO,  a  co.  in  w.  Eentncky,  intersected  by  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio,  and 
Southwestern,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  other  railroads;  484  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 
17,956,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored.  The  Green  river  forms  its  n.e. 
boundary,  the  Muddy  river  Vi  e.,  and  a  branch  of  the  Green  river  its  w.  boundary.  Its 
surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded,  containing  beds  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore,  which 
are  extensively  mined.  Its  soU.  is  very  productive,  and  adapted  to  tobacco,  cotton,  every 
kind  of  grain,  and  the  raising  of  live  stock.  It  has  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  tobacco 
factories.    Co.  seat,  Greenville. 

]niHIH&T78EK,  in  Alsace-Lorralnr.     See  MOLHAiTSBir. 

MUULEAVBIH,  a  t.  of  Pmssia,  prov.  of  Saxony,  capital  circle  of  M.,  on  the  Unstrnt, 
80  m.  n.w.  by  w.  of  Erfort  tt  ranked  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  important  imperial 
free  city,  and  is  still  an  active  center  of  commerce.  It  has  manufactories  for  linen  and 
woolen  goods,  starch,  anise,  and  saffron  works,  and  carpet  and  leather  factories.  Fop. 
*90,  27,400.  Mdhlhansen  was  deprived  of  its  municipal  independence  In  1808.  and 
made  over  to  Prussia,  with  which  it  has  since  remained  incorporated,  excepting  for  a 
short  period  during  the  predominance  of  French  influence  in  Germany,  wnen,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Napoleon,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  it  waa 
restoied  to  Prussia  in  1818. 

KUHL'HEHC,  the  name  of  two  manufacturing  towns  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  as  J/i  an  der  iTuAr  and  M.  am  Rhein.  The  former,  situated  on 
the  river  Ruhr,  16  m.  n.  of  DQsseldorf,  is  a  flourishing  town,  chiefly  important  on 
account  of  its  trade  in  Ruhr  coal.  Excellent  river-steamers  arc  built  here.  Sandstone  is 
extensively  quarried,  and  iron-works  and  machine-factories  are  in  operation.  Cotton- 
spinning,  weaving,  printing,  tanning,  and  paper-making  are  earned  on.  Pop.  "90, 
27,908.  M.  am  J&ein,  nearly  opposite  Cologne,  carries  on  extensive  manuftictures  of  silk 
goods;  there  are  dye  works  and  paper  and  oil  mills  in  operation,  and  considerable  tnde 
and  commerce.    Fop.  '90,  ao,09& 

muuk  JoBM,  b.  Glasgow,  1810;  educated  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the 
East  India  school  at  Hafleybury,  and  engaged  in  the  dvll  service  in  British  India  in 
1828-68.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Indian  languages,  history,  and  antiquities, 
and  wrot«  religious  tracts  in  Sanskrit  verse.  In  1868  he  retired  from  the  service  and 
after  that  time  ha  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  advancement  of  oriental  Utera- 
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tare,  egpK^Sy  hi  its  bearing  upon  Christlaiiity.  Having,  in  1846,  ofFered  to  the  uni- 
TBTsity  of  Cambridge  a  prize  of  £600  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  errors  of  the  Hindu  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  and  expounding  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  iearned  natives  of 
IndM,  he  gave,  in  1862,  £5,000  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  for  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship  of  Sanskrit  and  coinparative  philology.  Muir  did  much  to  help  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Hindus.  He  not  only  contributed  to  the  transac- 
honsof  Asiatic  and  other  learned  societies,  but  published  Original  Bantkrit  Texts  on 
the  Origin  and  Hittory  of  India,  th.ar  Bdigion  and  Imtitvtiont,  6  vols.,  a  work  of  mueli 
learning  and  very  useful  to  the  students  of  liianskrit  and  Indian  literature.  He  d.  1888. 

KUnt,  Sir  WiLLiAH,  b.  at  Glasgow,  1819 ;  studied  at  the  universities  of  OlasgOTt 
and  Edinburgh,  and  in  1886  went  out  to  India,  and  entered  the  civil  service,  in  which 
he  rose  to  high  distinction.  He  also  became  eminent  as  an  orientalist.  In  1886  he  was 
^pointed  pitoclpal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  vrrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
J&/«  of  Mahomet  and  Uislnry  of  Islam  (1868,  4th  vol.,  1861;  abridged  edition,  1871);  The 
Goran  (1878);   The  &urly  CaiiphaU  (1881);  Mahomet  and  Islam  (1884),  etc. 

■DJU)SV,  or  HouKDEir,  in  lat.  41°  60' 80'  n.,  long.  128°  87'  e.,  the  capital  of  SMag- 
king,  the  chief  province  of  Slanchuria.  Its  Chinese  name  is  Tungtien-foo,  signifying 
Hffluent  capital,  a  translation  of  the  Manchu  Moukdcn,  meamng  Jlounthing.  It  lies  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Lioo,  nbout  SOO  m.  n.c.  of  Peking.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  about  10  m.  in  circumference,  including  an  inner  wall  8  m.  in  circuit,  inclosiag  the 
emperor's  summer  residence.  Orcat  pains  h^ve  l)cen  taken  by  the  em]>erorB  to  enlarge 
and  beautifv  this  the  metropolis  of  the  Manchu  race,  but  with  only  partial  success.  The 
family  residence  and  place  of  sepulture  of  the  founders  of  the  reigning  dynasty  is  Hing^ 
king,  about  60  m.  e.  of  Mukden.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  mountain  valley  near  the 
palisade  which  separates  the  province  from  Kirin.  The  emperor  Kienlung  rendered 
himself  celebrated  amonz  his  subjects,  and  the  city  of  Mukden  better  known  abroad  by 
a  poetical  eulogy  upon  the  city  and  province,  which  was  printed  in  64  different  forma 
of  Chinese  writmg.  In  1631  Mukden  became  the  seat  or  government  of  the  Manchu 
emperors,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  several  superior  tribunals  of  a  Chinese  viceroy  of  the 
fint  ranlc.  Nineteen  leagues  from  Mukden  is  its  port,  Niuchwang,  or  Newchwang 
(more  correctly  known  as  Ting-tz,  i.e.,  "camp"  or  "military  station  %  which  has  been 
opened  recently  to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  shallow,  difficult  of  access,  and  during  many 
months  of  the  year  closed  by  ice.    Pulse,  cattle,  and  drugs  are  its  chief  exports. 

■UKETAA  PABHA,  b.  in  Turkey,  1832,  and  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  natural 
■on  of  the  sultan,  Abdul  Medjid.  He  was  educated  at  the  Constantinople  military 
school ;  wftj  rapidly  promoted  and  became  successively  professor  aiid  governor  uf  iiie 
school,  In  1863  he  served  as  a  staff  officer  in  the  Montenegrin  cnrnpnlgn,  and  subsequently 
In  minor  troubles  with  the  Atalis.  At  the  breaking  out  ofthc  Bosnian  insurrection  he  was 
made  governor-general  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  where  he  had  some  success,  but  in- 
curreda  severe  defeat  at  Duja Pass,  and  in  the  Montenegrin  campaigns  of  1876  had,  on  the 
whole,  but  small  success.  In  1877  Mukhtar  lutd  clinrge  of  the  campaign  against  Russia 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  on  April  20  was  defeated  and  driven  from  Kars;  but  in  a  number 
of  severely  contested  l>attles  during  the  next  two  months,  his  troops  displayed  great 
courage  and  regained  the  position.  On  Oct.  11,  the  Russians  gained  an  important  vic- 
tory over  Mukhtar,  driving  him  back  to  Kars,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Erzeroom.  The 
fall  of  Kars  practicallr  decided  the  war.  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Mukhtar  was 
recalled,  ana  replaced  by  Ismail  Kurd  Pashiw 

XITLA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  Spain,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  8«- 
gura,  about  twenty-two  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Murcia.  The  town  itself  is  unimpor- 
tant, but  has  some  reputation  from  the  warm  sulphurous  baths  known  as  Bafios  de  Mula 
some  three  miles  east  of  the  town.    Pop.  (commune),  10,800. 

KULATTO,    See  Mixed  Racks. 

XITLBESBT,  Monti,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  moraeea,  natives  of  temper 
■te  and  warm  climates,  with  decidnous  leaves,  unisexual  flowers  in  short,  thick  spikes, 
a  4-paned  perianth,  contidning  either  four  stamens  or  one  pistil  with  two  styles,  the 
perianth  of  the  female  flowers  liecoming  succulent  and  closing  over  the  small  pericarp, 
tlie  whole  spike  coalescing  into  an  aggregate  fruit. — The  Comhon  Mttlbebrt,  or  Bi,acx 
UuLBBRRT  (.V.  n^pv),  is  a  native  ofthe  middle  parts  of  Asia,  but  was  introduced  into 
the  s.  of  Europe  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  now  almost  naturalized  there. 
It  is  a  low  tree,  much  branched,  with  thick  rough  bark  and  broad  heart-shaped  leaves, 
which  are  unequally  serrated  and  very  rough.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  middle  parts  of 
Europe,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  s.  of  England,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  it 
Teqoires  a  wall.  The  perianth  and  stigmas  a<%  roughly  ciliated,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a 
^rpUah-black  color,  with  dark  red  juice,  fine  aromatic  flavor,  and  subacid  sweet  taste. 
Tlie  fruit  is  much  esteemed  for  dessert;  an  excellent  preserve  and  a  pleasant  light  wine 
•re  made  of  it.  The  tree  often  produces  its  fniit  in  prodieious  quantity.  The  wood  is 
employed  in  cabinet-work,  but  is  not  of  much  value.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
feeding  silk-worms.  The  blaclc  mulberrv  lives  long;  trees  still  existing  in  England  are 
known  to  be  toon  tiian  800  years  old.  It  is  propagated  by  s^,  by  suckers,  by  layers, 
or  \iy  cuttings.    It  sttooeeds  best  in  •  rich  light  soiL— The  Wbitx  Miilbekbt  (M.  aUa) 
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is  a  native  of  China,  and  lias  been  there  planted  from  tinie  immemorial  for  the  sake  of  Ita 
leaves,  which  are  the  best  food  for  silk-worms;  on  which  account  also  it  has  been  culti- 
vated In  the  s.  of  Europe  since  about  1540.  In  North  America  it  does  not  succeed  fur- 
ther n.  than  lat  48°,  being  somewhat  more  impjatient  of  frost  than  the  black  mulberry. 
The  perianth  and  stigmas  are  smooth;  the  fruit  is  almost  white,  and  is  much  less  palat- 
able than  that  of  the  black  mulberry,  although  in  tbis  respect  there  is  great  difference 
among  the  many  varieties.  A  rob  made  of  it  is  useful  in  sore  throat.  The  best  variety 
for  feeding  silk-worms,  on  account  of  Its  rapid  growth  and  abundant  leaves,  is  that 
called  the  Philiffine  Mttlbbiibt.  In  India  the  white  mulberry  is  treated  as  a  bush, 
and  cut  down  twice  a  year;  the  shoots,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  being  thrown  away, 
although  the  bark  has  long  been  used  in  China  and  Japan  for  making  paper.  It  grows 
readily  from  cuttings.  The  root  has  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  vermifuge. — TUe 
Red  Mttlberrt  (Jf.  rubra),  a  native  of  North  America,  abounding  particularly  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Missouri,  endures  severe  frosts  much  better  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  18  therefore  preferred  for  cultivation  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Its  fruit  is  deep 
red,  and  almost  as  pleasant  as  the  black  mulberry.  The  wood  Is  much  more  valuable; 
being  fine-grained,  strong,  and  adapted  even  for  ship-building.  The  tree  attains  a  height 
of  60  ft.  or  more. — The  Indian  Mttlberrt  (M.  Iiidica.)  has  black  fruit  of  a  delicate 
flavor,  and  the  leaves  are  extensively  used  for  feeding  silk-worms  in  China.  Cochin- 
China,  and  Bengal. — M.  atro-purpurea  has  been  introduced  into  India  from  China  for 
feeding  silk- worms.  M.  Mavritiana,  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  Mauritius;  if.  eeUidi- 
folia  and  M.  coryl^oUa,  Peruvian  species;  M.  Tatariea,  a  native  of  Central  Asia;  U. 
lavigata,  the  species  most  common  in  the  n.  of  India;  and  M.  CanfitMriana,  a  native  of 
Ca^mere,  produce  pleasant  fruit;  M.  duleit,  a  native  of  the  n.  of  India,  is  said  to  be 
superior  in  flavor  to  all  others. 

The  Paper  Mclberrt  (Broustonetia  papyrtfera)  differs  from  the  true  mulberries  in 
having  the  female  ilowers  collected  in  a  globular  mass.  The  tree  is  of  moderate  size,  or, 
in  cultivation,  a  bush  of  6-18  ft  high;  with  leaves  either  simple  or  lobed,  a  native  of 
India,  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  now  not  uncommon  in  pleasure- 
grounds  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  islanders  of  the  Pacific  cultivate  the  paper 
mulberries  with  great  care.  They  make  a  kind  of  clothing  from  the  bark,  using  for  tnia 
purpose  tiie  bark  of  small  branches  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  they  macerate  in 
water,  and  then,  scraping  off  the  epidermis,  press  and  beat  the  moist  slips  together.  The 
paper  also,  which  is  used  in  Japan  and  many  parts  of  the  east,  is  in  great  part  made  from 
the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  of  this  plant,  which  for  this  purpose  is  boiled  to  a  pulp,  and 
treated  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  ttie  pulp  of  rags  in  Europe.  When  the  shoots  are 
cut,  new  ones  spring  up  verv  rapidly. — Silk- worms  eat  the  leaves  of  the  paper  mulberry. 
— The  fruit  is  oblong,  of  a  aark-scarlet  color,  sweetish,  but  insipid.  . 

KTTLDES,  Qerardtts  JoH^Kincs,  a  distinguished  Dutch  chemist,  was  b.  hi  1802  at 
Utrecht,  Netherlands,  where  his  father  was  a  physician.  After  obtaining  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  his  native  town  in  1825,  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  bis  profession  at  Amsterdiini,  where  he  was  appointed  to  teach  botany,  and  subse- 
quenthr  chemistry,  in  the  newly-established  medical  school  of  that  city.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  in  consequence  of  the  abilitr 
he  had  displayed  in  various  memoirs  published  in  the  Dutch  scientific  journals.  He  u 
best  known  to  the  general  reader  as  the  discoverer  of  protein  (q.v.),  which  he  maintains 
to  be  the  mnin  ingredient  of  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  etc, ;  but  the  existence  of  which  as 
an  independent  chemical  compound  is  at  the  present  day  not  generally  admitted.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  excellent  works  on  physiological  and  agricultural  chemistry,  on 
the  chemistry  of  wine  and  beer,  on  diet  and  nutrition,  etc.,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  written  in  Dutch,  are  far  less  known  in  this  country  than  they  deserve.  His 
Ohmtutrp  Iff  VegetaUe  and  Animal  Phynohgy  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Fromberg,  and  his  Chemittry  of  Wine  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones.   He  d.  1880. 

XULE  (Lat.  mulw,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Or.  molot,  labor,  and  with  Eng. 
moit),  a  hybrid  animal,  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the  mare,  much  used  and  valura 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  ears  are  long;  the  head,  croup, 
bnd  tail  resemble  those  of  the  ass  rather  than  those  of  the  hone;  but  in  bulk  and  stature 
the  mule  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  horse.  The  mule  seems  to  excel  both  the  ass  and 
the  horse  in  intelligence;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  muscular  endurauce;  and  its 
Bure-footedness  particularly  adapts  it  to  mountainous  countries.  It  has  been  common 
from  very  ancient  times  in  many  parts  of  the  east;  and  is  much  used  also  in  most  of  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  South  America. 
Oreat  care  is  l)estowed  on  the  breeding  of  mules  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  those  of  particu- 
lar districts  are  bighlv  esteemed.  In  ancient  times  the  sons  of  kings  rode  on  mules,  and 
they  were  yoked  in  cnariots.  Thev  are  still  used  to  draw  the  carr&ges  of  Italian  cardi- 
nals and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  Both  in  Spain  and  in  South  America  mules 
employed  to  carry  burdens  are  <&iven  in  troops,  each  preceded  by  an  animal — hi  South 
America  usually  an  old  mare— called  the  nadrina,  or  godmother,  to  the  neck  of  which 
a  little  bell  is  attached,  and  the  mules  follow  with  the  greatest  docility. 

As  in  other  hybrid  animals  generally,  males  are  more  numerous  among  mules  than- 
'emules,  in  the  proportion,  it  is  said,  of  two  or  three  to  one.    There  is  no  instance  on 
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noord  of  olbpTiii;  prodaoed  by  two  mnles;  but  instances  occur,  although  rarely,  of  their 
producing  onspnng  with  the  horse  and  with  ihe  ass.  The  mule  is  very  superior  in  aia, 
■trength,  and  beauty  to  the  liinny,  the  o£bpring  of  the  tiale  horse  and  the  female  asa. 

Mins.    See  Spoiiniie. 

KOIiET-HAIWAIT,  Sua,  b.  1881 ;  succeeded  his  father,  Sidi  Muley-Mohammed,  as 
Bultan  of  Morocco,  1878.  In  1880  reports  of  shocking  cruelties  to  the  Jews  in  his  do- 
minions resulted  in  the  sailing  of  an  international  conference  at  Madrid  by  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  Sultan  agreed  to  the  protocol  of  the  conference,  calling  for  liberty  of  con- 
fdence  in  his  dominions ;  but  his  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  carry  oat  any  genuine 
reform  left  the  condition  of  the  Jews  only  slightly  ameliorated.    He  a.  in  1894. 

KVLfOSD,  EusHA,  D.D.,  LI..D.,  b.  Montrose,  Penn.,  abt.  188S;  educated  at  Yale  col- 
lege, at  Andover  theological  sem.,  and  in  Europe,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  study  and 
trareL  He  took  holy  orders  in  the  Prot.  Epis.  church,  and  became  rector  of  a  parish 
in  South  Orange,  N.  J.  He  afterwards  lived  in  retirement  at  Montrose,  Penn.,  spend- 
Ing  his  time  in  close  stady,  the  result  of  which  was  his  book.  The  Nation  ;  thefounda- 
UontefOitU  (hder  and  PaUtieal  Hfe  in  ihe  United  States,  which  has  taken  high  rank 
among  the  social  science  works  of  the  day.  This  was  followed  hj  'ihe  Beptiblio  of  Ood, 
a  theological  work  of  great  originality  and  power.  In  his  later  years,  Dr.  Mulford 
made  Cambridge,  Mass.,  his  home.     He  died  in  1885. 

■niABATB,  CoNSTAimKB  John  Phifps,  Lord,  1734-83 ;  b.  England ;  son  of 
Baron  Mulgrave,  an  Irish  peer.  He  entered  the  British  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  wai 
made  post-captain  in  1765.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Lincoln  in 
1768,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  debates  on  libels  and  on  the  Westminster  election ; 
on  the  latter  subject  he  published  a  pamphlet.  In  1778  he  started,  with  two  ships,  on 
an  exploring  expedition  toward  the  n.e.  Arctic  regions,  and  was  stopped  by  ice  at 
80"  48^  n.  lat.  He  gave  an  account  of  this  voyage  in  his  Journal  of  a  Vogage  toward 
the  North  Pob,  1774.    He  was  appointed  commisnoner  of  the  admiralty,  and  a  peer,  1731> 

■ULOBATB  ULAHIM^  an  archipelago  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  between  lat  8°  • 
and  12°  n.  and  long.  160°  and  177°  e. ;  composed  of  the  groups  of  Brown,  Raiick,  Radack, 
Scarborough,  and  ElngsmilL  The  name  is  also  applied,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  the 
Email  group  of  the  Ba(&ck  chain,  which  was  exammed  by  lieut.  Pereival  in  1625.  The 
group  forms  a  circular  chain  of  narrow  strips  of  land,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  inclosing 
an  iiUond  eea  140  m.  in  circumference.    The  islands  are  low  and  of  a  coral  formation. 

KtiXEATTSEX  (Ft.  Jfulhoute),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial  territory  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Pop.  '95,  83,040.  MtUhausen  is  built  on  a  small  island  between  the  111  and 
Ihe  Rlione  and  Rhine  canal,  and  is  an  important  station  on  the  Strasburg  and  Basel  line 
of  rail'way.  It  lies  in  a  fertile,  well-watered  district,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  active 
centers  of  trade  in  Alsace;  while  it  is  also  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  of 
various  mercantile  and  trade  unions,  which  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
industrial  activity  of  the  country.  Its  numerous  manufactories  produce  superior  woolen 
and  floe  cambric  goods,  excellent  leather,  morocco,  and  carpets;  in  addition  to  which, 
its  printing  and  dye  works  for  cotton,  muslin,  wool,  and  silk  fabrics  are  almost  unrivaled 
in  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  the  colors  and  elegance  of  the  patterns  employed.  MtU- 
hausen has  extensive  blcacbing-works,  and  is  noted  for  its  cotton  and  woolen  stocking 
manufactories,  its  breweries  and  distilleries,  starch  and  straw  works,  and  for  its  iron- 
works, in  which  locomotives  and  various  forms  of  steam-engines  are  extensively  manu- 
factured. These  manufactures,  tc^ther  with  com,  wine,  and  brandy,  form  the  staple 
articles  of  its  very  extensive  trade. 

MQlhausen  early  acquired  commereial  importance,  having  been  erected  into  a  free 
Imperial  city  by  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  in  1278.  By  siding  with  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  in  the  14th  c,  it  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  neutrality  in  the 
feuds  between  the  empire  and  France.  In  1528  MQlhausen  adopted  the  reformed  faitli. 
It  remained  a  part  of  the  cirele  of  the  upper  Rhine  till  1798,  when  it  was  incorporated 
with  France.    It  became  a  town  of  the  German  empire  after  the  war  of  1870-71. 

MUU,  after  the  isle  of  Skye,  the  largest  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  belongs  to  the  county 
of  Argjle,  and  is  washed  on  the  w.  and  s.  by  the  Atiantic,  and  bounded  on  the  ii.e. 
by  the  sound  of  MulL  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  hollowed  on  the  w.  side  by  an  inlet  of 
Uie  Atlantic,  and  is  deeply  indented  by  sea-lochs,  of  which  the  principal  are  Loch-n»- 
Keal  and  Loch  Screidan.  Area  about  237,000  statute  acres,  of  which  12,470  are  arable; 
pop.  '91,  exclusive  of  the  neighlM>ring  islets,  4091.  Its  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  mountains,  generally  rounded  in  outline,  and  rising  in  Ben  More  8,185  ft 
high.  Of  its  fresh-water  lakes.  Loch  Erisa  and  Loch  Ba  are  the  chief  Wood  abounds 
in  the  north;  but  owing  to  the  generally  tame  character  of  the  mountains,  the  great 
stretches  of  moorland,  and  the  absence  of  well-defined  valleys,  the  sceneiy,  with  the 
exception  of  that  on  the  coast,  is  uninteresting.  The  land  under  cultivation  occurs 
chiefly  on  the  shores  and  at  the  heads  of  the  several  lochs.  The  soil  is  unusually  fertile; 
but  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  gales, 
render  it  almost  wholly  unfit  for  agriculture.  The  land  is  principally  laid  out  in  stock- 
farms,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared  and  exported.  Chief 
town,  Tobennory  (pop.  1844),  in  the  north.  The  harbor  of  Tobermory  is  one  of  the  best 
and  fiafest  in  the  Hebrides.  A  low-water  pier  was  completed  here  in  Mar.,  1864.  It 
enables  steamers  to  land  in  any  state  of  the  tide. 
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KULLAin,  James  Robebt  Madison,  b.  K  Y.,  1818;  entered  the  nayy,  1882,  anA 
was  made  lieutenant  in  1844.  In  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
Hexico.  He  was  appointed  commander  in  1861,  and  was  captain  of  the  Oneida  at  the 
battle  of  Mobile  bay,  Aug.  6,  1864,  was  severely  wounded,  and  lost  his  right  arm.  He 
^■jcame  commodore  in  1870  and  rear-admiral  in  1874;  retired,  1879;  d.  1887. 

KOLLEIS,  a  genus  of  plants  (perboJieum)  of  the  natural  order  scrophularlaceee.  con- 
sisting of  tall,  more  or  leas  woolly,  biennial  or  perennial  herbs  witli  flowers  in  densr 
spikes  or  terminal  racemes.  Calyx  five-parted,  corolla  somewhat  unequallv  flve-lobedj 
wheel-shaped,  five  woolly  stamens,  and  a  two-celled,  two-valved,  many-seeded  capsule. 
Three  European  species,  k!  blattaria,  V.  lychnitis,  and  V.  thapsvs,  have  been  naturalized  in 
North  America,  and  in  Europe  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  two  allied  species,  F.  tltap$ffirrmt^ 
and  V.  pfUomoides,  are  also  collected.  The  only  species  growing  in  North  America 
which  is  used  in  medicire  is  V.  thapnut,  the  common  mullem,  so  often  met  in  ^ture- 
ficlds  and  on  roadsides.  It  has  leaves  from  8  to  13  in.  long,  the  upper  ones  sessile,  and 
all  decurrent,  varying  in  shapa  from  elliptic  to  oblong  and  oval-lanceolate;  more  or  less 
crenate  on  the  maririn,  and  thickly  covered  with  soft  white  hairs.  They  have  but  little 
smell,  are  mucilaginous,  and  have  a  faintly  bitter  taste.  The  corolla  and  the  adhering 
stamens  are  the  only  part  of  the  flower  which  is  collected  for  the  shops  generally.  The 
corolla  is  about  1^  in.  broad,  the  three  upper  stamens  having  filaments  coverea  with 
white  wool ;  the  two  lower  ones  longer  and  smooth,  with  elongated  decurrent  anthersi 
The  flowers  are  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  in  dry,  well-stoppered  bottles,  which  preserves 
their  delicate  color;  dampness  causes  them  to  turn  dark.  Horiu  obtained  from  them  a 
trace  of  a  yellowish  volatile  oil,  a  fatty  substance,  sugar,  and  coloring  matter,  which  Is 
insoluble  in  ether  and  cold  water,  but  yields  an  alcoholic  solution  wluch  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  leaves  {joUa  terbatdi 
furnish  the  principal  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant,  but  the  flowers  are  used  to  make 
poultices,  and  the  whole  flower,  with  the  peduncle,  is  often  used  by  the  Germans  to 
make  &  gargle  for  ulcerated  sore  throat  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  used  in  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  respiratory  or^ns  and  the  bowels,  and  in  cystitis  oil  impregnated  with 
the  Yolatile  oil  of  the  flowers  is  used  in  Qermany  for  frost  bite  and  hemorrhoids.  See 
UloB.,  Flowbbs,  toL  YL  t 

KULLEV,  Tobias,  d.d.,  b.  Flushtown,  Ireland,  1818  ;  was  educated  at  the  national 
schools,  and  entered  Haynooth  coll.,  1840 ;  came  to  Ajnerica,  1843 ;  was  ordained  a 
Bom.  Cath.  priest,  and  was  consecrated  bp.  of  Erie,  Penn.,  1868. 

KULLEH8,  Joseph,  d.d.,  1830-79  ;  b.  London,  entered  Coward  college  in  1887  ;  took 
the  degree  of  b.a.  in  1841  at  the  univerdty  of  London;  was  ordained  in  1843,  and  the 
same  year  embarked  for  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  missionary  society. 
He  prepared  statistics  of  the  missions  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  visited  the  mission.  In 
1838  he  visited  England.  In  1865,  bein^g  invited  to  be  assistant  secretary  with  Dr.  Tid- 
man,  he  returned  to  England  after  visiting  the  missions  in  India  and  China.  At  Dr. 
Tid  man's  death  he  became  sole  foreign  secretary.  In  1870  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  of 
the  London  societv  to  the  American  ^ard.  After  an  absence  of  15  months  under  com- 
mission to  visit  the  Madagascar  mission,  he  published  Twelve  Montht  in  Madagcuear. 
The  directors  having^  accepted  from  Mr.  Arthingtoa,  of  Leeds,  in  1875  a  liberal  oScr  of 
help  for  a  new  mission  on  Lake  Tanganyka,  central  Africa,  Dr.  Mullens  accompanied 
the  party,  to  direct  the  organization  of  the  new  mission.  Arriving  at  Zanzibar,  be  con- 
cluded to  go  into  the  intenor.  The  exposure  and  fatigue  prostrated  him,  and  he  died  of 
peritonitis,  July  10.  Dr.  Mullens  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from  Williams  college. 
Mass.,  in  1861,  and  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1868.  Besides  the  woiic  on 
Madagascar,  he  published  A  Brief  Bemeio  of  Ten  Tea/rS  Mimoruiry  Labor  in  India,  hOween 
1852  and  1863;  London  and  CaleuUa  eomparid  in  their  Heatheniim,  PriviUget,  andProtpeda, 
XTilXES,  Chaumb  Louis,  b.  Paris,  1815;  studied  art  at  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and 
with  Qros  end  Cogniet.  Ho  was  director  of  the  Gobelin  tapestry  factories  1850-53,  and 
became  Flandrin's  successor  at  the  school  of  fine  arts  in  1864  His  first  exhibited  picture 
was  "  Christmas  Morning"  (1837).  His  greatest  work  is  "The  Appeal  of  the  Victiins  of 
the  Terror."    Among  his  other  works  is  "  Lanjuinais  at  the  Tribune  "  (1860).  D.  Ib82. 

KVUXB,  Perdinawd  vow.  Baron,  b.  Germany,  1835;  educated  at  Kiel.  He  went 
to  Australia  in  1847,  and  for  the  next  6  years  was  engaged  in  botanical  explorations.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  government  botanist  of  the  colony  of  Victoria.  He 
was  director  of  the  Melbourne  public  garden  1857-78.  He  is  the  author  of  Froffmenta 
Phytoffraphia  AiutraUa;  Plants  of  Victoria;  Flora  Aiutralienm,  0  vols. ;  and  other  works. 
The  king  of  Wttrtemberg  ennobled  him,  in  1871. 

VULLXU,  tRiEDBiCH,  a  German  philologist  b.  at  Jemnik, Bohemia,  1884;  studied 
to  Vienna  in  1853-57:  was  librarian  there  in  1858-66;  became  in  1869  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  and  Sanskrit  at  the  university,  and  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  auUiorities  in  comparative  philology  and 
ethnology,  and  has  contrib\ited  largely  on  these  subjects  to  periodicals.  His  principal' 
works  are  Heue  der  oetterreiehischen  Fregatte  Notarra;  Lfnguittiteher  ThtQ;  Sthnograph. 
Ueher  Theil;  AUgemelne  Ethnographie. 

■VILXK.  Prikdrich  Max  QA.JkXnm.MS),  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  orientalists, 
wae   bom  at  Dessau,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  Dec.  6,  1833.     His  fathei; 
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Wllhelm  Mtkller,  disUngnished  not  onlv  for  his  worth  as  a  mau,  and  his  exteDsive  and 
thorough  scholarship,  hut  as  one  of  the  first  Qerman  lyric  poets,  was  librarian  of  the 
ducal  library,  but  died  prematurely,  Oct,  1837.  MUUer  reosired  the  elements  of  his 
education  at  Dessau,  and  then  went  to  Leipeic,  where,  under  Prof.  Hermann  BrocIr> 
haua,  he  began  the  study  of  Sanscrit.  This  he  soon  chose  as  his  special  pursuit;  and 
Uie  first  fruits  of  his  labors  appeared  in  a  translation  of  the  Hitopadaa  (Leip.  1844X  In 
1844  he  went  to  Berlin  to  stndy  under  Bopp  and  Shelling,  and  consult  the  Sanscrit  MSS 
to  be  found  there.  In  Paris,  whither  he  repaired  in  184^,  be  began,  at  the  instigation 
of  Bumouf,  to  prepare  for  an  edition  of  the  Rig- Veda,  with  the  commentary  of  Sftyanftc- 
ftrya.  With  this  view  he  came  to  England,  June,  1846,  to  examine  the  MSs.  in  the  East 
India  house,  London,  and  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford;  and,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  the  E^t  India  company  commissioned  him  (1847)  to  edit 
the  Rig- Veda  at  their  expense.  The  first  volume  of  this  great  undertaking,  printed  at 
the  Oxford  university  press,  appeared  in  1840;  and  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  was 
published  in  1874  In  1850  MQIlcr  was  appointed  deputy  Taylorian  professor  of 
modem  languages  at  Oxford;  in  1834  he  succeeded  to  the  profe&aorsbip;  and  in  1858, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  While  pursuing  his  labors  connectea  with  the  Rig- 
Veda,  Mflller  has  published  treatises  on  a  variety  of  philological  topics,  which  have  done 
•nore  to  awaken  in  England  a  taste  for  the  science  of  language  in  its  modern  sense  (see 
Grammar)  than  the  labors  of  any  other  single  scholar.  Inheriting  the  poetic  imagination 
•wd  fire  of  his  father,  MOller  has  at  command  such  a  felicity  of  illustration,  that  subjects 
dry  under  ordinary  treatment,  become  in  his  hands  attractive.  He  has  published  a 
translation  into  Oerman  of  E&lidfisa's  ifegha-dUla  (EOnig.  184'^ ;  !ne  Language*  of  Uie  Seat 
tf  War  in  Hu  East  (3d  cd.  Lond.  1855);  Comparative  Mytholagy  (in  the  Oxford  Essays  for 
1856);  IB»tory  cfAndeiU  Santerit  Literature  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1860);  lectures  on  Tfu  Seieiun 
of  fyonguage  (1891,  last  ed.  1889).  27ie  Science  of  Religion  (1870).  Chips  from  a  German 
WorkBhop,  in  4  vols.,  was  published  1868-75  ;  the  Hibbert  lectures  on  The  Origin  and 
Grmrth  of  ROiqion,  in  1878 ;  SeUOed  Essays,  in  1881.  He  is  author  of  a  romance.  Ger- 
man lAuve,  originallv  issued  in  Germany.  He  is  etlilor  of  the  important  series  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Bast,  is  one  of  the  8  foreign  members  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  has 
received  the  decree  of  ll.d.  from  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh. 

■QlIXB.  Gbobgx.  b.  Eroppenstadt,  Prussia,  in  1805;  was  sent  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  11  to  the  cathedral  classical  school  at  Halberstadt  to  prepare  for  the  university. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  left  the  school  and  read  the  classics  with  Dr.  Na^L  After  spending 
H  years  at  the  gymnasium  of  Nordhausen,  he  entered  the  university  of  Halle,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  preach  in  the  Lutheran  cliurch.  In  1826  lie  began  preaching,  fired 
with  a  missionary  zeal,  "  living  for  two  months  in  free  lodgings  provided  for  poor  stu- 
dents in  divinity."  He  wrote  to  a  titled  lady  of  Frankfort  of  known  liberality  for  a 
temporary  loan;  no  answer  came;  but  he  received  the  amount  asked  from  some  one  who 
bad  heara  of  his  application,  with  an  anonymous  letter  written  in  a  very  Christian  tone. 
In  Jane,  1838,  he  was  Invited  to  London  by  the  society  for  promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  to  engage  in  its  service  for  six  months;  but,  as  the  Prussian  law  required  from 
him  three  years  military  duty,  he  was  unable  to  accept.  But  a  severe  illness  rendering 
him  unfit  for  military  service,  he  was  exempted,  and  in  Mar.,  1829,  reached  London. 
Be  studied  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  Becoming  ill  he  went  to  Teignmouth  for  medical  aid. 
Unable  to  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  Jews'  society,  he  ceased  to  be  one  of  its  stu- 
dents in  1830.  He  then  settled  as  pastor  of  Ebenezer  Chapel,  lahoriner  also  in  Bristol. 
He  gave  up  pew  rents,  and  depended  on  voluntary  gifts,  for  which  a  box  was  placed  in 
the  chapel.  Often  reduced  to  a  few  shillings  he  made  known  his  wants  "  to  the  Lord 
only,"  and  they  were  supplied.  In  1834  he  and  his  co-laborers  established  the  scrip 
tural  knowledge  institution  for  home  and  abroad,  "  to  assist  day  schools,  Sunday-schools, 
and  adult  schools,  to  supply  cheap  B  liles,  and  aid  missionary  societies."  In  Dec., 
1885.  after  a  visit  to  the  continent,  he  published  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
orphan  house  for  destitute  children  bereft  of  both  parents.  In  a  second  statement,  dated 
Jan.  16,  1886,  he  said:  "It  is  intended  to  receive  the  children  from  the  7th  to  the  12th 
year,  and  to  let  them  stay  in  the  house  till  they  are  able  to  go  to  service.  Spontaneous 
offers  of  money  and  senace  were  received,  and  the  opening  of  the  home  was  announced 
May  18,  1836.  Bv  May,  1837,  there  were  64  children  in  the  two  houses,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  year  Mr.  Mailer  published  the  first  part  of  his  narrative.  At  the  end  of  1838, 
there  were  86  orphans  in  three  houses;  at  the  end  of  1856,  there  were  297.  He  wrote: 
"Without  any  one  having  been  personally  applied  to  for  anything  by  me  the  sum  of 
£84,441  Os.  Sjd.  had  been  ^ven  to  me  for  the  orphans,  as  the  result  of  prayer  to  God." 
He  states  how  this  has  been  expended,  and  he  acknowledges  the  g^fts  sent  to  bim  for  liia 
own  use.  The  numlier  of  orphans  increased,  and  the  buildings  were  multiplied  until  in 
1875,  "3,000  children  were  lodged,  fed,  and  educated,  without  a  shilling  of  endowment, 
without  a  committee,  without  organization,  by  funds  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 
In  addition  to  the  support  of  his  orphans,  Mr.  Mdller  through  bis  institution  sustains 
"  numerous  foreign  and  home  missionaries  and  scliools,  and  provides  for  the  circulation 
of  vast  numbers  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts,"  refusing  to  make  any  ap]}cal,  or 
hold  any  meetings,  relying  on  the  efficacy  of  faith  and  prayer.  Believing  that  lie  is  an 
bistrument  in  God's  han<(  working  by  futh  and  prayer,  he  says  he  issues  no  advertise- 
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ments  or  handbillB  of  any  of  his  serrices.  His  JVbmiMM  and  other  books  and  pamphleli 
have  a  large  sale,  and  are  among  the  means  for  giving  information  of  his  work.  He  is 
rightly  held  in  high  esteem  for  sinceritv  of  character  and  grand  usefulness:  his  work  is 
its  own  testimonial  both  as  to  its  Christian  sources  and  its  practical  results.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  some  that  his  advertised  abstinence  from  all  advertisement  and  solicitation  is 
Itself  the  most  moving  solicitation  to  the  public  heart;  and  that  while  his  success  is  to  tte 
surely  counted  an  answer  to  prayer,  the  prayer  in  this  case,  no  less  than  in  otlieis,  ia 
answered  in  the  use  of  the  adequate  instrumentalities. 

IAlixX,  Oerhabo  Friborioh,  1705-68 ;  b.  Germany ;  educated  at  Lefpsic.  Enter- 
ing the  newly  established  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  he  gave  Instruction  in  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  Latin,  and  was  soon  appoint^l  professor  of  history.  In  1740  he  went  to  Sibe- 
ria, where  he  remained  10  years  engaged  in  the  study  of  its  antiijuities  and  geography. 
On  his  return,  he  became  historiographer  to  the  empire,  and,  in  1766,  keeper  of  tht 
natioual  archives.  He  drew  up  for  the  government  a  collection  of  its  treaties,  and  wrota 
a  number  of  works  on  Russian  history,  whereon  he  was  the  first  authority.  His  most 
important  book,  a  GoUeetion  for  the  Eutory  of  Biutia,  appeared  at  Bt  Fetersbuig,  in  f 
Vols.,  from  1722  to  1701. 

KULLEB,  JoHAMN,  early  German  mathematician.    See  RBOtOMOirrANUS. 

K^IXEB,  Johannes  vox,  historian  of  Switzerland,  was  b.  Jan.  8,  1762,  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  where  his  father  was  clergvinan  and  rector  of  the  gymnasium.  He  studied  at 
Gottingen  under  Heyne,  Schlozer,  Walch  and  others.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  at  Schaffhausen,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  first  work,  Bellum,  Oimbrieum 
(Ziir.  1772).  Already  he  had  commenced  to  devote  liis  leisure  houra  to  the  investigation 
of  Swiss  chronicles  and  docimients.  By  the  advice  of  his  friend  Bonstetten,  he  went 
to  Geneva  in  1774,  where  he  became  a  private  tutor;  and  also  (1778)  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  on  "  Universal  History,"  afterwards  published  in  24  volumes.  In  1781  he  was 
called  to  the  Collegium  CaroUnum  at  Cassel,  as  professor  of  statistics,  and  a  little  earlier 
pubhshed  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  Oetehiehte  der  Sehwaeer.  In  1786  he  was 
appointed  librarian  and  councilor  of  state  to  the  elector  of  Mainz;  here  he  finished 
the  2d  volume  of  his  Swiss  history;  his  DartteUung  det  FBntenbunda  (Leip.  1787);  and 
Britfe  eweier  Domfterren  (Frankfttrt,  1787).  In  1792  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  em- 
peror Leopold  gave  him  a  situation  in  the  privy  council,  and,  in  1800,  appointed  him  flret 
imperial  hbranan.  In  1804  he  left  Vienna  for  Berlin,  where  he  wrote  iMer  die  Oetehiehte 
Fnedrich't  I.,  Ueber  den  Untergang  der  Fl-eiheit  der  Alten  Volker,  Vertueh  i&er  die Zeitieeh- 
nungen  der  VorweU,  and  an  additional  volume  of  his  Swiss  history.  Introduced  to  Napoleon 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  be  was  appointed  by  him  (1807),  having  t)een  previously  dis- 
missed from  the  Prus-sian  service,  secretary  of  state  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia; 
but  died  at  Cassel,  May  29,  1809.  Mailer's  Simmtiiehe  Werke  were  published,  27  vols. 
Stuttgart.  1810-19;  new  edit.,  40  vols..  1881-35. 

KVLLER,  JoHAinrss  Pbteb,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  present 
century,  was  b.  at  Coblenz,  Germany,  on  July  14,  1801.  He  began  to  study  with  a  view 
to  orders  in  the  Boman  Catholic  church;  but  in  1819  he  abandoned  his  theological  studies 
and  devoted  himself  to  medicine,  taking,  in  1822,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Bonn. 
Whilst  yet  a  student,  he  wrote  for  a  prize  the  treatise  De  Rrspiratione  Fatua  (Leip.  1823). 
He  became,  in  1824,  a  tutor;  in  1826,  an  extraordinary,  and  in  1830,  an  ordinary  professor 
of  physiology  and  anatomy  at  Bonn;  and  in  1833  succeeded  Rudolphi  as  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Berlin.  His  physiological  researches  were  most  industriously  prosecuted,  and 
were  rewarded  by  many  discoveries,  which  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  tlie 
scientific  world.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Berlin,  April  28,  1868.  His  works  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  occupied  with  particular  topics  in  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy. 
Among  the  most  important  are — Zur  vergleiehenden  Phytiologie  dee  Qciiehittinne  de* 
Mentehen  und  der  Tniere  (Leip.  1^6);  Chrundrin  der  VorUmn^en  fiber  die  Physiologie 
(Boun,  1827);  Orundriss  der  Vorletujigen  vber  aUgemeine  PtMologte  (Bonn,  1829;  De  Olan- 
duUirum  SeeemeUum  Struetura  Penitiori  earumme  prima  Formatione  in  Hoinine  atque 
AnimaUbue  (Leip.  1830);  Ueber  die  organiiehen  Iferven  der  ereclHen  mdnnlichen  Oetchleeht 
iorgane,  etc.  (Berlin,  1836);  and  Handbueh  der  Phytiologie  de*  Mentchen  (2  vols.  4ih  ed. 
Coblenz,  1851).  "Manual  of  the  Physiology  of  Man,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  disserlions  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  physiology,  the  most  important  of  which  have  been 
separately  published.  His  latest  investigations,  on  infusoria,  were  published  in  1860. 
The  most  eminent  living  physiologists  oi  Germany  received  their  traming  in  his  school. 

mriiLEB,  JoHANN  Fbtedbich  Wilbelh,  1782-1816 ;  b.  Germany ;  studied  eugniv< 
Ing  under  his  father,  Johann  Gotthard,  at  Stuttgart,  and  at  the  academy  and  the  Louvre 
in  Paris.  In  1808  his  engraving  of  "  St.  John  about  to  write  his  Revelation,"  after  Dom- 
enichino,  won  him  a  high  reputation,  which  was  maintained  by  hif  "  Adam  and  Eve 
under  the  Tree  of  Life,'' after  Raphael  In  1814  he  was  appointed  professor  of  engrav- 
ing in  the  Dresden  academy,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  execution  of  tlie 
plate  of  his  greatest  work,  the  "Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  after  Raphael's  picture  of  that 
name,  In  the  Dresden  gallery.    His  engravings  are  only  18  in  niunber,  moetiy  portraits^ 
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indnding  Schiller,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  king  of  Wttrtemberg,  the  poet  Jacobj,  and  a 
medallion  of  Napoleon  I. 

iriilXEB,  JoHAXn  QoTTHAKD  TON,  1747-1880;  b.  'W  ttrtemberg;  educated  at  the 
Stuttgart  art  academy,  where  he  showed  such  a  talent  for  design  that  he  was  allowed  to 
give  up  bis  studies  for  the  church,  for  which  he  had  been  intended,  and  make  art  his 
profession.  He  at  first  studied  under  the  court  painter  Ouibal,  but,  developing  a  talent 
for  engraving,  went  to  Paris  in  1770,  where,  for  six  years,  he  studied  under  the  engraver 
Wille.  There  he  won  a  number  of  prizes,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  ftench 
academy.  In  1776  duke  Karl  recalled  hira  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  taught  for  9  years,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  engrave  a  portrait  of  Louis  XYI.,  by  Duplessis.  Next  in 
importance  to  this  is  his  engraving  of  Trumbull's  "Battle  of  Bunker  Bfill."  He  became 
professor  of  engraving  on  his  return  to  Stuttgart,  where  his  son  Jobann  Friedrich  was  hia 
most  proficient  pupil.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  principal  European  academies, 
ud  was  knighted  in  1818.  Besides  those  mentioned,  his  best  works  are  a  '*  Madonna 
della  Leggiola;"  a  "St  Catherine  with  two  Angels,"  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  a 
"  Schiller/'  after  the  portrait  by  Oraf. 

irihXBB,  JuLiua,  a  German  theologian,  was  b.  at  Brieg,  Pnissir ,  April  10, 1801,  and 
was  a  brother  of  Karl  Otfried  Mailer  (q.  v.),  the  antiquary.  He  stndied  at  Breslau  and 
QOttingen,  at  first  devoting  himself  to  law,  but  afterwards  to  theology.  After  much 
mental  struggle  he  adopted  reli^ous  views  opposed  to  those  of  the  rationalists.  In  1825 
he  was  appomted  pastor  at  SchOnbrunn  and  Rosen,  near  Strehlen,  where  he  remained  7 
yeara.  Having  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  theological  learning,  he  was  appointed  in 
1881  second  uniyersity  preacher  in  (JOttingen,  and  there  lectured  on  practiral  theology 
and  pedagogics.  The  spirit  in  which  he  labored  there  may  be  seen  from  his  sermons, 
entitled  JDa*  OhritOiehe  uiien,  seine  Kd.mgfe  urtd  eeine  FbUendung  (The  Cliristian  Life,  ita 
Struggles  and  its  perfection;  Bresl.  1884;  8d  ed.  1847).  In  1884  he  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  theolonr  in  OOttingen,  and  soon  after  ordinary  professor  in  Marburg,  from 
which  he  went  in  1839  to  occupy  a  similar  chair  in  Halle.  The  work  on  which  his  repu- 
tation as  a  theologian  chiefly  rests  is  that  on  sin.  Die  OhritSiehe  Lehre  wn  djerr  Sunde 
(Bresl.  1889;  4th  ed.,  revised  and  much  altered,  2  vols.,  1858),  which  has  been  translated 
into  English.  He  afterwards  published  pamphlets  on  subjects  of  temporary  interest, 
particularly  in  vindication  of  the  cause  of  evangelical  union  against  the  attacks  of  the 
rigid  Lutherans.  It  was  he  who,  in  1860,  In  conjunction  with  Neander  and  Nitzsch, 
edited  a  periodical  entitled  DeutarJie  ZeiUekrifi  far  ChritUiehe  fyUeenKhaft  und  ChriMiches 
Leben.  Me  also  contributed  to  the  Theol,  Studtat  und  Kritiken,  Els  work,  Die  Evan- 
gdiiehe  Union  appeared  in  1854.      D.  Sept.  27, 1878. 

mriXEB,  Kabl  Otpbixd,  one  of  the  most  genial,  richly  erudite,  and  industrious 
classical  archssologists  of  modem  times,  was  b.  Aug.  28,  1797,  at  Brieg,  Pmasia.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  received  a  careful  education.  He  studied  at  Breslau 
and  Berlin.  His  taste  for  philological  and  archeeological  studies  was  early  developed. 
The  first  fruit  of  his  learning  was  the  publication  of  the  Aegineticorum  Z*6er  (Berl.  18171, 
after  which  he  soon  received  an  appointment  to  the  Magdalenum  in  Breslau,.  where  his 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  a  grand  attempt  to  analyze  the  whole  circle  of  Greek 
myths.  In  1819  he  obtained  an  archseoloncol  chair  in  GOttingen;  and  to  thoroughly 
prepare  himself  for  it,  visited  the  coUectToas  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  His 
great  design  was  to  embrace  the  whole  life  of  ancient  Greece,  its  art,  politics,  industry, 
religion,  in  one  warm  and  vivid  conception — in  a  word,  to  cover  the  skeletons  of  anti- 
quity with  flesh,  and  to  make  the  dry  bones  live.  With  this  view  he  lectured  and  wrote 
with  a  fine  earnest  animation,  until  the  political  troubles  in  Hanover  made  his  position 
DDComfortable.  He  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  made  tours  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
but  unfortunately  died  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  Athens  Aug.  1,  1840.  MUller's  lit- 
erary and  scbolany  activity  stretched  over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  antiquity.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  many  new  and  striking  elucidations  of  the  geography  and  topog- 
Tapliy,  literature,  grammar,  mythology,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  ancients.  His  work 
on  the  Dorians  {Die  Dorier,  translated  into  English  by  sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  and 
Henry  Tuftnell)  forms  the  2d  and  Sd  vols,  of  his  OeiehichUn  Helltniacher  SUtmme  und  St&die 
(new  and  iinproved  ed.  8  vols.  Bresl.  1844);  his  treatise  Ueber  die  Wohneilee,  Abttammwia 
und  aUere  GetehiOtU  dee  Maeedon.  Volkt  (Berl.  1825);  his  Etniaker  (2  vols.  BresL  1838); 
ud  bis  maps  of  Greece,  are  works  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  departments  of 
ancient  histonr  and  ethnology.  His  Bdndbueh  der  ArcMMogie  der  Kuntt  (Bresl.  1880,  8d 
ed.  1846;  English  by  LeitdCLondon,  1850)  is  full  of  learning  and  of  acute  original  obser- 
vations. Bi&PnUoomenenmeiner  wiseeneeAqfUiehen  Jtytkologie  (GOtt.,  1825)  led  the  way 
to  a  strictly  historical  explanation  of  the  ancient  myths.  The  work  by  which  he  is  proba- 
bly best  known  in  England  is  bis  Hi*tory  ef  the  iMnratwre  (if  Anaemt  Oreeee  (Lond.  1840), 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  British  ' '  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. " 
Mailer  died  before  finishing  it;  what  he  had  finished  was  translated  into  English  by  sir 
George  Ck>mwall  Lewis  and  Dr.  Donaldson,  the  latter  of  whom  continued  the  work  from 
wbere  it  left  off—at  the  age  of  Alexander— down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  The 
German  original  was  pubUshed  by  Mailer's  brother  (Bresl.  1841).  He  showed  himself 
alto  an  acute  and  Judicious  critic  in  his  editions  of  Varro,  De  LinguA  LaHrid,  Festus,  JM 
Signijleatime  Verborum,  etc.  His  contributions  to  periodicals,  encyclopedias,  etc,  were 
likewise  numerous  and  valuable. 
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VULLXB  Max.    See  M0LLEB,  Fribdbich  MAxnm.TAlf. 

KULLEB,  Otto,  1816-64,  b.  at  Schotten,  Hesse,  Germany;  novelist,  anfhor  of  Btrgtr 
845):  CharlaUe  Aekermm  (1864);  Aus  Paranxu  alten  Tagen  (1861);  Der  Majarattkar 
!1873),  and  Sehatten  cmf  HShen  (1881).    See  his  i^/<  by  Sdrntte  vom  Bruhl  (1895). 

XfiXLEB,  Otto  Fbkduuck,  1730-84:  b.  Copenha^n;  became  tntor  to  a  yomiK 
nobleman,  with  wliom  he  traveled  over  Europe,  studying  natural  history.  In  1763  he 
published  a  work  on  fungi,  which  was  followed  by  two  works  on  the  insects  and  plants 
of  the  district  where  he  lived.  The  titles  of  these  works  were:  FauTtalrueetorumyHeit- 
rieh*daUana,  1764;  and  Flora  Friedriehidaiiana,  1767.  He  was  then  appointed  by  Fred- 
eric y.  of  Dienmark,  to  continue  the  Flora  of  Denmark,  of  which  work  Oeder  had  pub- 
lished 8  vols,  to  which  Mailer  added  two.  In  1771  he  published  in  German  a  treatise  On 
Certain  Worm*  InliabiUng  Prtth  and  Bait  Water.  In  this  work  he  gives  an  account  ot 
the  structure  and  habits  of  annulose  animals.  His  Vermium  Terretirium  et  FluviaUUnm 
»eu  Animalium  Ivfutoriorum,  Helminthecorum,  et  Teitaceorwn  non  Marinomm,  tuceincta 
Biitoria,  which  appeared  between  1773  and  1774,  describes  the  iof  usory  animalcules,  of 
which  he  discovered  many  new  species,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  divide  into  genera 
and  species.  It  also  contains  a  classification  of  the  testaceous  mollusca.  In  his  JETj^roeA- 
nm  in  Aguii  Danitt  Palutiribwi  Deteeta  et  De$eriptm,  1786,  he  describes  a  large  number  of 
minute  animals  hitherto  unknown.  In  1777,  he  published  a  cat^^ie  of  the  animals  of 
Denmark,  under  the  title  of  Zooloffiem  Danica  Prodromu$.  In  1779  he  bej^n  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Zoohgia  Danica,  which  was  intended  to  correspond  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
with  his  Flora  in  the  vegetable;  but  only  two  parts  were  ever  published.  In  178(S  was 
publiahed,  edited  by  his  friend  Otbo  Fabricius,  a  posthumous  work  on  the  infusoiy 
animalcules. 

XtflXES,  Pbter  ERAsinrs,  1776-1884 ;  b.  Copenhagen;  studied  at  the  university 
there,  passing  his  theological  examination  1791.  After  spending  18  months  at  some  of 
the  German  universities  he  visited  France  and  England.  Retummg  he  wrote  numerous 
works,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  1^1;  bishop  in  18^;  in  1880  bishop  of 
Zealand,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  position  in  Denmark.  He  was  an  eminent  theologian, 
and  his  theological  works  on  The  Ohrittian  Moral  ^/ttem;  Oroundi  for  Belief  in  the 
Divinity  of  OhrietianUy;  Creed*  of  the  Ohrittian  Church,  all  in  Danish,  are  ver^  highly 
valued;  but  his  literary  reputation  rests  upon  his  essays  on  Danish  and  Korseantiauuieai 
Of  these  the  most  valuable  are.  On  tlie  Importance  of  the  Iceland  Language,'  On  the  .ffiM 
and  Decline  of  leelandio  JIi*tonography;  On  the  Author  of  the  Edda  cf  Bnirro;  Oritieal 
Etamination  <ff  (he  Latt  Seven  Book*  of  Saxo  Orammatieut/  OritieeU  EtanUnaOon  cf 
i/ie  Traditional  ffislery  of  Denmark  and  Ifbrtpay;  and  above  all  his  SagalnbUothek,  or 
Library  of  the  Saga*,  8  vols.  In  this  he  gives  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  all  the  Ice- 
landic *aga*  or  *tories  now  existing.  He  was  the  editor  in  1806-80  of  the  Daniih  Literary 
Oazette,  the  oldest  literary  journal  in  Denmark,  and  one  of  the  only  three  in  Europe, 
which  have  been  continued  for  a  century  without  interruption. 

XtfLLEB,  SortriB,  1803-30 ;  b.  Mannheim ;  a  distinguished  German  actress.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  her  16th  year.  She  acted  at  Vienna,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin,  where  her  performances  were  highly  applauded.  She  was  also  reader  to  the 
empress  of  Austria. 

KVILZB,  WiraxLU,  17M-1827;  b.  Dessau,  Germany;  educated  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  where  he  cultivated  philology  and  early  German  literature.  After  serving  in  the 
Prussian  army  through  the  campaign  of  1813,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature, 
and  especifilly  of  early  German  poetry;  as  a  result  of  the  latter  study,  his  BlumenUte  aut 
d^  Mnneednger  appeared  in  1816.  It  was  followed,  two  years  later,  by  a  translation  of 
Marlowe's  Doctor  Fatutu*.  After  spending  some  time  in  Vienna,  where  he  learned 
modem  Greek,  he  made  an  Italian  tour,  of  which  lie  gave  an  account  in  his  Bom,  Bdmer, 
and  Rdmerinnen.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  classics  in  the 
Dessau  school,  and  librarian  of  the  ducal  library.  His  literary  reputation  was  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  bv  the  publication  of  his  Gedichte  au*  den  HinterUmmen  Papiem  EX»e$ 
Beuenden  WaldAomiiten,  in  1824,  and  his  Lieder  der  Orieehen  the  next  year.  He  p«r- 
Ucularly  excelled  in  the  composition  of  what  are  called  by  the  Germans  Beiielieder  or 
Wanderlieder,  Ivrics  of  travel  and  outdoor  life.  He  contributed  to  Urania,  and  other 
periodicals,  and  to  encyclopsedias.    He  was  the  father  of  Max  Moller. 

HtoEB,  WnxiAK  JoHH,  1812-45,  b.  En«;land;  studied  landscape  under  the  painter 
J.  B.  Pyne,  and  made  a  sketching  tour  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  His 
first  exhibit«i  picture  of  "  Peasanto  on  the  Rhine"  waa  not  successful,  and  to  improve 
nimself  in  his  \rt  he  made  a  long  tour  through  Greece  and  Egypt,  studying  the  reroafna 
of  ancient  arehitecture.  In  1841)  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  pictures  of  "Athens" 
and  ' '  Memnon,  which  showed  great  progress.  Two  years  afterwards  his  "  Picturesque 
Sketches  of  the  Age  of  Francis  T."  gave  him  a  Ugh  rrautation.  In  1848  he  joined  sir 
Charles  Felows  in  the  expedition  to  bring  the  SSuithian  marbles  to  London.  As  a 
result  of  this  journey  he  exhibited  in  theAcademy  of  1846  five  pictmws:  "Head  of  a 
Chigari;"  "  Tent  Scene;"  "  Turkish  Merchants;"  "The  Burial  Ground  at  Smyraa,"  and 
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*  Cannon  of  the  Enldits  Templars."  These  pictures  were  huiu^  to  such  a  disadyantage 
as  to  escape  the  attention  of  most  of  the  spectators;  and  Muller  is  said  to  have  died  from 
chamn  in  consequence.  He  exhibited  at  the  British  institution,  the  year  of  bis  deatli, 
a  "Dance  at  Xanthus,"  and  a  "  View  of  Rhodes."  Of  his  other  works,  some  of  his  eai^ 
lier  landscapes,  and  his  later  "Sphinx"  and  "Prayers  in  the  Desert,"  deserve  mention. 
EUs  pictures  liave  commanded  high  prices  since  liis  deatli. 

XULIBT,  MugQ,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  the  trpe  of  the  family  mvgWlm. 
In  this  family,  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  the  scales  are  large;  there  are  two  widely 
separated  dorsal  flns  the  first  of  which  has  only  four  stiff,  sharp  spines;  the  teeth  are  ex- 
tremely fine;  the  gullet  is  closed  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  pharyngeal  bones, 
so  thatonlysoft  and  thin  food  can  pass  down  it;  a  branch  of  the  stomach  forms  a  kind  of 
gizzard.  The  best-known  of  this  family  lielong  to  the  genus  mugU,  of  which  (here  are 
many  species.  They  have  a  smnll  mouth,  with  a  fold  nr  crest  in  the  under  lip,  which 
fits  into  a  corresponding  notch  in  the  upper  one.  The  Common  Mullet,  or  Gray  Mol- 
I.ET  (M.  capita),  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  along  the  western  shores  of  Europe, 
■s  far  as  the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores  of  England,  but  becomes  rare  further 
north.  The  common  mullet  is  usually  about  15  in.  in  length,  but  sometimes  two  Teet 
The  color  is  steel  gra^  on  the  back,  with  bluish  and  yellowish  reflections;  the  belly  silvery 
white;  the  flanks  with  six  or  eight  longitudinal  lines  of  rosy  brown.  It  often  ascends 
rivers,  generally  selecting  soft  or  fat  substances  for  food,  and  often  seeking  food  by 
thrusting  its  mouth  into  the  soft  mud.  It  is  most  readily  taken  by  a  bait  of  Ibe  boiled 
entrails  of  fish,  or  cabbage  boiled  in  broth.  It  is  easily  reared  in  ponds,  and  readily 
answers  the  c^  which  usually  summons  it  to  be  fed. '  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table. — A  very  nearly  allied  species,  also  called  Qrat  Mttllet  (IL  eq>halut),  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  distinguished  by  having  the  eyes  half  covered  with  an  adipose 
membrane,  and  by  a  large  triangular  scale  pointing  backwards,  just  over  the  origin  of 
each  pectoral  fin.  It  attains  a  larger  size  than  the  former  species,  sometimes  10  or  12 
lbs.  weight.  It  enters  the  mouths  of  rivers  at  certain  seasons,  and  ascends  into  the  fresh 
water.  It  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  mullets,  and  was  in  great  request  among  the 
ancients.  Enormous  prices  were  given  by  the  Romans  for  unusually  large  mullets,  the 
price  increasing,  like  that  of  diamonds,  far  more  rapidly  than  the  size.  Mullets  are 
used  fresh,  salt^,  and  smoke-dried.  A  preparation  of  their  roe,  called  botareha,  is  in 
great  esteem  as  a  condiment  in  Italy  and  the  s.  of  France.  Mullets  ai-e  often  caught  in 
the  Mediterranean  by  angling  from  a  rock,  with  a  bait  paste,  when  they  have  been  pre- 
viously attracted  to  the  spot  by  macaroni  thrown  into  the  water.  A  thir«i  species  of  Gray 
Mullet  (Jf.  ehelo)  is  not  unfrequent  on  the  coasts  of  England,  and  even  of  Scotland. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  lar^  fleshy  lips.  It  swims  in  great  shoals.  In  the  Mediterranean  it 
sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  8  !bs.  The  American  Mullet  (M.  albula)  is  very  like 
the  common  mullet,  but  more  slender,  the  tail  large  and  forked.  It  abounds  about  the 
Bahama  islands,  and  extends  far  northwards.    It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

The  name  mullet  is  also  given  to  the  genus  muUut  of  the  family  perdda.    See  SuB- 

HULLKT 

MVIXET,  or  Mollet,  in  heraldry,  is  a  charge  in  the  form  of  a  star,  generally  with 
Ave  points,  intended  to  represent  a  spur-rowel,  and  of  frequent  occurrence  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  coat-armor.  Gwillim,  sir  George  Mackende,  and  Nisbet  lay  it 
down  that  mullets  should  always  be  pierced  to  represent  the  round  hole  in  which  the 
spur-rowel  turns,  but  this  has  been  by  no  means  uniformly  attended  to  in  practice. 
Much  confusion  exists  in  blazonry  between  mullets  and  stars;  in  England  the  rule  most 
generally  adopted  is  that  the  mullet  has  five  poinUs,  whereas  the  star  has  six,  unless  any 
other  number  be  specified.  Nisl)et  lays  down  a  canon  nearly  the  converse  of  this, 
which  has  never  been  adhered  to;  and  in  Scottish  heraldry  the  same  fl^re  seems  to  be 
often  blazoned  as  a  mullet  or  a  star,  according  as  it  accompanies  military  or  celestial 
figures.  The  mullet  is  the  mark  of  cadency  assigned  to  the  third  son,  "  to  incite  him  to 
chivalry."    The  word  mullet  is  occasionally  used  in  heraldry  for  the  fish  so  called. 

XVLLn>.S.    See  Submuixbt. 

KVIXnrOAB^  par.  and  civic  t.  of  the  eo.  of  Westmeath,  in  Ireland,  Is  situated  on  the 
great  western  rewid  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  distant  from  the  former,  with  which  it  Is 
connected  by  the  Royal  canal  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway,  60  m.  n.n.w.  It 
Is  the  center  of  a  poor-law  union  of  forty-eight  divisions,  comprising  an  area  of  208,401 
acres.  Mnllingar  is  a  place  of  little  historical  interest,  although  its  Immtmities  date  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Its  public  buildings  are  In  no  way  remarkable,  but  it  possesses 
seyeraTBchools;  amoni;  the  number,  one  recently  endowed  for  general  educational  ptir- 
poses.  It  is  the  see  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  and  has  a 
cathedral  and  infantry  barracks.  It  is  without  manufactures,  but  has  considerable 
celebrity  aa  the  site  of  several  of  the  most  important  horse  tr.\  cattle  fairs  in  Ireland. 
Pop.  "fil,  8800,  town  5300. 

XULUOV,  the  upright  division  between  the  lights  of  windows,  screens,  etc.,  in  Gothic 
architecture.  MnUions  are  rarely  met  with  in  Korman  architecture,  but  they  become 
nuffe  freqnent  in  the  early  English  style,  and  in  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  are 
very  common.    They  have  sometimes  small  shafts  attached  to  them,  which  carry  the 
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tracerv  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wliidowB.    In  late  domestic  architectare  they  are  xua- 
ally  plain. 

innxm;  Whaaam,  I575-I62I ;  b.  in  England,  adopted  the  prlDcipIcs  of  the  Pnri- 
tans,  and  with  them  took  refuge  first  in  Holland  and  then  in  America.  He  was  a  man 
of  wealth,  bad  much  influence  in  deciding  upon  the  movements  of  the  colonists,  and 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  celebrated  compact  drawn  up  on  the  Mauflouer.  The 
severe  New  Elngland  winter  proved  too  much  for  liis  health  and  he  died  about  six 
montlis  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth  Bock ;  his  wife  and  children  soon  followed 
him,  with  the  exception  of  ft  daughter,  Priscilla,  the  heroine  of  Longfellow's  Otmrt- 
thip  ofMUei  Standiih;  and  from  the  marriage  of  John  Alden  and  Priadlla  Mullins  are 
descended  a  number  of  eminent  men  of  our  own  day. 

iraiXirXB,  Ahadeub  OoTTrBiED  Adoi.f,  1774-1829,  b.  in  Prossla,  took  a  degree  in 
jurisprudence  at  Lelpsic,  and  practised  law.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  legal 
topics,  and  also  novels  and  dramas.  Two  of  his  dramas,  Der  Neunundzuxtmigite  Febrttar 
and  ZHe  Sc/nUd,  were  once  very  xx>pular,  but  are  now  forgotten. 

KiriiOCK,  VisAB  Habia.    See  Cbaik. 

XTTLKEADT,  William,  B.A.,  was  b.  at  Ennis,  county  Clare,  Ireland,  1780.  When  a 
boy  he  went  to  London  with  his  parents ;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  as  a  student 
in  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  made  good  progress,  aiming  at  first  at  the  classic  style. 
or  what,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  day,  was  called  high  art.  Following  the  bent 
of  his  genius,  however,  he  soon  relinquished  this  course,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  works  of  those  artists  who  attained  high  reputation  In  a  less  pre- 
tentious walk  of  art.  His  first  pictures  were  landscapes  of  limited  dimension  and  sub- 
lect,  views  in  Kensington  gravel-pits,  old  bouses  at  Lambeth,  and  interiors  of  cottages. 
He  next  essayed  figure-subjects  of  incidents  in  every-day  life,  such  aa  "  A  Roadside 
Inn,"  "Horses  Baiting,"  the  "Barber's  Shop,"  and  "Punch"  (painted  in  1812).  "Boys 
Fishing^' (1818),  "Idle  Boys"  (1815).  Mulready  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal 
academy  in  Nov.,  1815,  and  an  academician  in  Feb.,  1816;  a  strong  proof  of  the  hieh 
estimation  in  whic^  his  talents  were  held  by  his  brethren,  for  the  hignei  dignity  is  rarely 
conferred  till  after  a  probation  of  several  years  as  associate.  Even  in  his  earliest  time 
his  works  were  characterized  by  much  elaboration ;  but  those  he  executed  about  the  middle 
period  of  his  career  exhibit  an  extraordinary  amount  of  finish  and  greater  brilliancy  of 
coloring,  qualities  that  he  carried  further  and  further  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  and  though 
be  lived  to  a  great  age  (he  died  on  July  7,  1868),  he  continued  to  work  with  undimin- 
ished powers  till  within  a  day  of  his  death.  A  great  number  of  Mulready's  best  works 
now  belong  to  the  public,  as  portions  of  the  Yemon  and  Bheepshanks's  collections.  In 
the  first-named  there  are  four  pictures,  one  of  Uiese,  "The  Last  in,  or  Truant  Boy," 
exhibited  in  1835,  being  one  of  the  most  elaborate  works  of  his  middle  period;  while  in 
the  Sheepshanks'  collection  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  of  his  works,  among 
which,  "  First  Love,"  exhibited  in  1840,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  refinement  in  draw- 
ing, and  delicacy  of  feeling  and  expression.  "  The  Sonnet,"  exhibited  in  1889,  is  per- 
haps his  highest  effort  in  point  of  style;  and  by  "The  Butt— Shooting  a  Cherry,"  exhil>- 
ited  in  1848,  is  best  exemplified  the  remarkable  minuteness  of  his  flniui  and  richness  of 
his  coloring.  An  edition  of  the  Vicar  of  Wak^idd,  published  in  1840,  by  Van  Voorst, 
embellished  with  twenty  wood-cuts  from  Mulready  s  drawings,  is  a  very  fine  work. 
"Women  Bathing"  was  exibited  in  1840;  and,  in  1852,  "B&ckbeath  Park."  "The 
Toy  Seller,"  a  large  picture  exhibited  the  year  before  he  died,  was  unfinished,  and  not 
at  all  equal  to  earlier  and  smaller  ones,  but  remarkable  as  the  work  of  a  man  whoee 
artistic  efforts  had  been  lauded  sixty  years  before. 

MTTITAH,  or  UooUan,  a  city  and  municipality  of  British  India,  in  the  Punjab,  on  a 
moimd  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  that  occupied  the  same  site,  7  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohenab — the  inundations  of  which  sometimes  reach  MiSluin — 
and  190  m.  8.w.  by  w.  of  LtUiore.  It  has  railway  communication  with  all  the  principal 
towns  of  India — Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Peshawur,  etc.  The  city  Is  surroimded  by 
a  dilapidated  wall,  from  40  to  50  ft.  In  height.  The  vicinity  abounds  in  mosques, 
tombs,  shrines,  etc.,  attesting  alike  the  antiquity  and  magnificence  of  the  former  cities; 
and  the  country  around  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  MUluCn  is  a  military  station,  with 
a  small  redoubt  in  the  rear  of  the  cantonment.  Its  bazars  are  numerous,  extensive, 
and  well  stocked;  and  its  shops  are  well  supplied  with  European  and  Asiatic  commod- 
ities. Manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  shawu,  scarfs,  brocades,  tissues,  etc.,  are  carried 
on,  and  there  is  an  extensive  banking  trade.  The  merchants  of  MUluLn  are  proverb- 
ially esteemed  extremely  rich.  Steamers  ply  between  this  city  and  Hyderabad,  a 
distance  of  570  m. ;  and  the  Indus  Valley  railway  opens  up  a  commercial  outlet  from 
central  Asia,  ttie  Punjab,  and  the  North- West  Provinces,  to  the  Arabian  sea  by  Hyderabad 
and  EarachL  In  1840  Miiltin  was  taken  by  the  British  troops  under  Oen.  Whlsh,  and 
annexed  with  its  territory  to  the  British  possessions.  The  pop.  of  M^lt<b  in  1801  was 
74,662. 

MULTlFlX-?OuiJiuie,  is  a  well-known  form  of  action  In  Scotland,  by  which  com- 
peting claims  to  one  and  the  same  fund  are  set  at  rest.  It  means  double  poinding  or 
double  distress,  suggesting  tliat  a  person  who  has  funds  in  his  possession  is  liable  to  be 
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hansaed  hv  double  distress;  and  hence  be  commences  a  soit  called  the  action  of  multiple- 
poindlng,  by  which  he  alleges  tliat  he  ought  not  to  be  made  to  pay  the  sum  more  than 
once;  and  as  he  does  not  know  who  is  really  entitled  to  payment,  be  cites  all  the  parties 
claiming  it,  so  that  they  may  fight  out  their  claims  among  them»Blve8.  The  suit  corre- 
sponds to  what  is  known  InKngland  as  a  bill  or  order  of  Interpleader. 

ITDLTIPLICA'TIOH,  the  third  and  most  important  of  the  four  principal  processes  of 
aritimiciic,  is  a  compendious  mode  of  addition,  when  a  number  is  to  added  to  itself  a 
given  number  of  times.  The  three  terms  of  a  multiplication  are  the  mulHpUeand,  or 
number  to  be  multiplied;  the  muUipUer,  or  number  by  which  it  is  to  be  multiplied;  and 
the  product,  giving  the  amount  wliich  would  be  obtained  if  the  multiplicand  were  added 
to  itself  the  numl>er  of  times  denoted  by  the  multiplier.  The  symbol  of  multiplication 
is  X ;  and  in  arithmetic  the  numbers  are  placed  above  each  other  as  In  addition,  with  a 
line  drawn  nuder  them;  in  algebra  tlie  quantities  are  merely  placed  side  by  side,  with 
or  without  a  dot  between  them — e.g.,  the  multiplication  of  2  by  4  may  be  written  2x4, 
and  of  a  by  &,  a  X  ^  a-b,  or  oi.    For  multiplication  of  fractions,  see  Fkaction. 

Tlie  operation  of  multiplication  has  been  mtich  abbreviated  by  the  use  of  lorarithms 
(q.v.),  and  has  been  rendered  a  mere  mechanical  process,  by  tlie  invention  of  Ifapier's 
bones,  the  sliding  rule,  Gunter's  scale,  etc. 

KITLTITAIVS  SHELLS,  or  MTTLTTVALVBa,  are  those  shelly  coverings  of  molluaks 
which  are  formed  of  more  than  two  distinct  pieces.  In  systems  of  conchology  (q.v.) 
the  term  is  one  of  primary  importance;  but  since  the  study  of  the  living  animals  has  led 
to  arrangements  very  different  from  those  founded  on  their  mere  shells,  a  very  subordinate 
place  has  been  assi^ied  to  it,  as  indicating  a  distinction  much  less  important  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  Thus  chitons  (q.v.),  which  have  multivalve  shells,  are  now  placed 
in  the  same  order  of  gasteropoda  with  limpets  (q.v.)  of  which  the  shells  are  univalve; 
and  pholai  (q.v.)  and  tmredo  (q.v.),  which  have  two  principal  valves  and  some  small 
accessory  valves,  the  latter  also  a  long  shelly  tube,  are  placed  among  hunellibrancbhite 
moUusks,  along  with  most  of  the  bivalves  of  conchologists.  In  conchoiogical  systems, 
barnacles  and  acom-ehells  were  also  generally  included,  and  ranked  among  multivalves; 
but  these  are  now  no  longer  referred  eren  to  the  same  division  of  the  aiumai  kingdom. 
Bee  CntBHOPODA. 

XOLraOKAH,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Oregon  ;  drained  by  the  Willamette  and  Columbia 
rivers,  the  latter  being  its  n.  boundary;  traversed  by  the  Korthem  Pacific,  the  Oregon 
Navigation  Co.'s,  and  the  iSoutbem  Pacific  railroads;  about  440  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  74,884, 
chietly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  nearly  level,  and  is  covered  by  forests,  lumber 
being  the  chief  product.    Co.  seat,  Portland. 

■UL'TTTRES,  in  Scotch  law,  mean  a  quantity  of  grain  either  manufactured  or  in  kind 
deliverable  to  the  proprietor  or  tacksman  of  a  mill  for  grinding  the  com  sent  there.  Some 
persons  living  in  the  neighlx>rhood  are  bound  to  send  their  com  to  be  ground  at  a  par- 
ticular mill,  in  which  case  the  limds  are  said  to  be  astricted  to  the  mill,  and  form  the  tliirl 
or  Boken,  and  the  tennnts  or  proprietors  of  the  lands  are  called  insucken  muiturers. 
Those  who  are  not  bound  to  go  to  the  mUl  are  called  outsucken  muiturers.  Thirlage  is 
thus  classed  among  servitudes,  being  a  kind  of  burden  on  the  lands.  Such  a  right  is 
unknown  in  Englimd,  except  sometimes  in  old  manors. 

Km,  a  peculiar  kind  of  beer,  formerly  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  still  used  In  Ger- 
many, especially  in  Brunswick,  where  it  may  be  almost  regarded  as  the  national  drink. 
Instead  of  only  malt  being  used,  it  is  made  of  malt  and  wheat,  to  which  some  brewers 
add  oats  and  bean-meaL  It  is  neither  so  wholesome  nor  so  agreeable  as  the  common  ale 
or  beer. 

KmaaiTS,  Lucius,  about  b.c.,  IBfr-lSU  ;  «  Roman  of  plebeian  birth;  first  spoken  of 
as  a  praetor  in  the  province  of  farther  Spain,  where  he  met  with  some,  but  not  very  great 
militarysuccess.  In  140  he  was  elected  consul  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Acheean 
war.  The  first  battle  was  decisive.  It  was  fought  near  Corinth  and  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Grecian  allies.  The  surname  of  Achaicns  was  given  to  Mum~ 
iniu<<,  and  a  triumph  was  decreed  a  second  time.  The  cities  of  (jorinth,  Thebes,  and 
Chalcis  were  plundered  and  then  destroyed  by  the  Boman  troops.  As  trophies  of  liia 
victory,  Mummius  caused  many  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  art  to  be  sent  to  Borne; 
and  it  is  related  of  him,  as  illustrnting  his  dense  ignorance  in  everything  not  pertaining  to 
military  matters,  that  he  insisted  that,  if  those  who  were  to  convey  the  pictures  and  statues 
ebould  break  or  lose  any,  they  should  replace  them  bv  new  <mM,  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as 
a  blunt  and  plain  bat  honest  man,  and  says  that,  of  all  his  enonnous  plunder,  none  was 
reserved  for  nis  own  use.  In  141  he  was  again  elected  consul,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
capitol  was  ^Ided  for  the  first  time.  Nothing  is  known  certainly  about  his  later  life  and 
bis  death,  some  writers  saying  that  he  died  m  exile  at  Delos,  and  others  that  his  death 
oocnrred  in  Rome,  and  that  his  daughter  received  a  dowry  from  the  senate. 

■UXXT.    See  ExBAUfiNO. 


'-WEXAT  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  wheat  produced  from  grains  fotmd  in  an 
Egyptian  mummv.  But  no  good  evidence  of  this  origin  has  been  adduced— in  fact  it  Is 
•s  |ood  as  proved  to  be  impossible;  and  the  same  variety  has  long  been  in  general  culti- 
vation In  £gypt  and  nelghooring  countries.  The  spike  is  compound — a  mstingtushing 
caaracter,  ty  which  it  is  readily  known,  bat  whldi  is  not  ahosether  petmaaent. 
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mniFS,  The,  is  a  popular  name  of  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  salirafy  glands 
described  oj  noeologistB  as  ej/Tumefie  parotictaaor  or  parotttit. 

The  disorder  usually  begins  with  a  feeling  of  stiffness  about  the  jbws,  which  is  fot 
lowed  by  pains,  boat,  and  swelling  beneath  the  ear.  The  swelling  begins  in  the  parotid, 
but  the  other  salivary  glands  (q.T.)  usually  soon  become  implicated,  so  that  the  swelling 
extends  along  the  neck  toward  the  chin,  thus  giving  the  patient  a  deformed  and  some- 
what grotesque  appearance.  One  or  both  sides  may  be  affected,  and,  in  general,  the 
disease  appears  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  There  is  seldom  much  fever. 
The  inflammation  is  usually  at  its  highest  point  in  three  or  four  days,  after  which  it 
begins  to  decline,  suppuration  of  the  glands  scarcely  ever  occurring.  In  most  cases  no 
treatment  further  than  antipblo^stic  regimen,  due  attention  to  the  bowels,  asd  protection 
of  the  parts  from  cold,  by  the  application  of  flannel  or  cotton- wool,  is  required,  and  the 
patient  completeiv  recovers  in  «ght  or  ten  days. 

The  disuse  often  originates  from  epidemic  or  endemic  influences,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  spreads  by  contagion;  and,  like  most  cootagioua  diKsses,  it  seldom  affects 
the  same  person  twice.    It  chiefly  attacks  children  and  ;j-oung  persons. 

A  sin^lar  circumstance  connected  with  the  disease  if,  thai  in  many  cases  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  swelling  is  immediately  followed  by  sweiling  and  pnm  in  the  tette*  in 
the  male  sex,  and  in  the  mamma  in  the  female,  'fhe  intlammatinn  in  these  glands  is 
seldom  very  painful  or  long  continued,  but  occasionally  the  inflammation  is  transferred 
from  those  organs  to  the  brain,  when  a  comparatively  trifling  disorder  is  converted  into  a 
most  perilous  disease. 

MtnrCHATTBKV,  Eabi.  FRiBintiCH  HiEBOKTmrs  voir.  Baron,  a  member  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  German  family,  who  attained  a  remarkable  celebrity  by  false  and  ridiculously 
exaggerated  tales  of  his  exploits  and  adventures,  so  that  his  name  has  become  proTerbial. 
He  was  b.  In  1720,  at  the  family  estate  of  Bodenwerder,  in  Hanover,  served  as  a  cavalry 
officer  in  the  Russian  campaigns  against  the  Turlns  in  1737-S9,  and  died  in  1797.  A  col- 
lection of  his  marvelous  stories  was  first  published  in  England  under  the  title  of  Baron 
ifUnchameii's  NniTtUive  of  Ait  Marvtloui  Trawls  and  Cimpaiant  in  Jitutia  (Lond.  1785). 
A  second  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  (1786)  imder  the  title  of  The  Singular  Trarett,  Cam- 
piiiyns,  yoyctges,  and  Sporting  Adventures  of  Baron  Munnikhouten,  emnmonly  pronmmeed 
tfiinchaiisen ;  a>  he  relates  tKem  over  a  bottle  tcAen  gurrminded  by  his  /riends.  Several  other 
editions  rapidly  followed.  In  the  same  year  (1786)  appeared  the  first  German  edition, 
edited  by  the  poet  Biirger;  the  latest — entitled  Dcs  Freiherm  von  MUnchatiaen  wuvder- 
bares  Beisen  und  Abenteuer  (1849  and  186S)— is  enriched  by  an  admirable  introduction  by 
Adolf  WlHiipn,  on  the  origin  and  sources  of  the  famous  book,  and  on  the  kind  of  Uterary 
fiction  to  which  it  belongs.  EUisen's  father  knew  the  splendid  old  braggart  in  his  latter 
days,  and  used  to  visit  turn.  Nevertheless,  although  Baspe  may  have  derived  many  of 
his  narratives  from  HOncbhausen  himself,  he  appears  to  have  drawn  pretty  largely  from 
other  sources.  Several  of  the  adventures  ascribed  to  the  baron  are  to  be  found  in  older 
books,  particulariy  in  Bebel's  Faeetics  (Strasb.  1508);  others  in  Castiglione's  Cortegiano, 
and  BUdermann's  Utopia,  which  are  included  in  lange's  Delieia  AaSemiea  (HeUbronn. 
1765). 

HUHCH,  Petbb  Andreas,  181(M)8  ;  b.  Norway;  educated  at  Skien  and  at  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Christiania,  where  he  took  a  degree  in  jurisprudence.  Preferring  the  study 
of  languages  and  histoiy  to  law,  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Christiania.  In  18n 
he  was  appointed  historiographer  and  archivist  of  Korwnv.  His  favorite  studies  were 
the  ancient  histoir  and  languages  of  Scandinavia,  on  which  he  propounded  some  novd 
theories.  He  maintained  that  three  distinct  dialects  prevailed  in  the  Icingdoms  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  that  the  so-caUed  Icelandic  literature  was  really  the  produc- 
tion of  ancient  Norway.  He  held  that  the  modern  Icelanders  keep  one  dialect  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  islands  another  of  the  ancient  Norwegian.  He  rejected  the 
term  "Icelandic,  "for  which  he  substituted  "Old  Norwegian."  He  was  a  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  "Scandinavism,"  or  the  union  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  one  king- 
dom. He  published  an  (XdNoriixgian  Grammar,  an  Old  Koneegian  Beading  Book,  and  a 
Historf/  of  Norway,  Steeden,  and  Denmark,  and  edited  a  number  of  Icelandic  works, 
including  the  elder  Edda  and  the  Boyal  Mirror. 

XttvOE-BEIXDIOHAtraEV,  Buonrs  Fbabz  Joseph  voir.  Baron,  1806-71 ;  b. 
Cracow ;  studied  jurisprudence,  and  held  a  number  of  government  offices  in  Austria. 
His  first  plar,  Oruddit,  was  produced  at  the  Burg  Theatre  in  Vienna,  of  which  he  was 
ftfterwards  directpr,  in  1884,  and  was  well  received.  It  was  followed  by  The  Adept.  1886 ; 
Oamoent,  1887;  ImOda  Zamberdaea,  1888  ittnd  the  Bok  of  the  Wildfimeis,  184S,  well  known 
on  the  American  stage  under  tlie  name  of  Ingomar.  Maria  de  Molina  appMied  in  1847, 
and  Tfte  Gladiator  from  Bavenna,  his  greatest  woric,  in  1854.  He  publidted  also  a  V(4> 
ume  of  verses.    He  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Friedrich  Halm." 

XUHOHJUT-OLAOBAOE,  a  t.  and  province,  Prussia,  16  m.  by  rail,  w.  of  DOsseldorf. 
It  has  large  manufactures  of  linen  and  damask  cloths.    Pop.  '90,  49,600;  oonun.  10,800. 

KUIDZH.    See  MiWDsa. 

mrVDT,  Elara  (MOixbb),  1814-78;  her  father,  anlic  coimctlor  of  Nenbranden- 
burg,  gave  her  an  excellent  education,  which  rapidly  developed  the  powers  of  her  mhid  and 
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turned  her  attention  to  the  study  of  serioua  subjects.  She  was  married  in  1889  to  the 
radical  writer  Theodor  Hundt,  whose  advanced  opinions  in  regard  to  the  emancipatioa 
of  women,  etc.,  she  adopted.  She  began  her  literary  career  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Louise  MQhlbach,  and  published  a  lar;^  number  of  romances  abounding  in  startling 
situations,  in  which  poison  and  the  stiletto  play  a  principal  part  She  is  best  known  by 
her  tiistorical  novels,  wliich  have  all  been  translated  into  English,  and  arc  distinguished 
rather  for  their  bTilliancy  than  for  their  accuracy.  Among  them  are  Joieph  II.  and  lUt 
Court;  Fredmektlt«  Gnat  and  lot  family;  Marie  Antoinette  and  Iter  ion;  Queen  Hor- 
bn$e;  Ooethe  and  SeMler;  Kudi  NapcUon  and  Blueher. 

KTTVOIE,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind. ;  on  the  White  river  and  ti.e  Cleve- 
land,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville, 
and  the  I^ke  Erie  and  Western  railroads;  63  miles  n.e.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  eastern  Indiana  normal  university,  and  contains  a  public  librarv,  hospital,  high 
school,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  waterworks,  about  20  churches,  several 
national  banlu,  a  number  of  iron  and  steel  works,  pnlp  mill,  and  several  large  glass 
works.    Pop.  '90,  11,845. 

•  MUJi'DAITB  EOO.  In  many  heathen  cosmogonies,  the  world  (Lat  mundvi)  is  reprO' 
sented  as  evolved  from  an  egg.  The  production  of  a  young  animal  from  what  neiuier 
resembles  it  in  form  norin  properties,  seems  to  have  bicen  regarded  as  affording  a  good 
fiznre  of  the  production  of  a  well-ordered  world  out  of  chaos.  Thus,  in  the  Egyptian, 
Hindu,  and  Japanese  systems,  the  Creator  is  represented  as  producing  an  egg,  from 
which  the  world  was  produced.  The  same  notion  is  found,  in  variously  modified  forma, 
in  the  religions  of  many  of  the  ruder  heathen  nations.  Sometimes  a  bird  is  represented 
as  depositing  the  ege  on  the  primordial  waters.  There  are  other  modifications  of  thia 
notion  or  l)elief  in  the  classical  and  other  mythologies,  according  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world,  or  some  of  the  gods,  or  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  are  represented 
as  produced  £rom  e^gs.  The  egg  appears  also  in  some  mytholo^cal  systems  as  the 
symbol  of  reproduction  or  renovation,  as  well  as  of  creation.  The  Mundane  Egg  belonged 
to  the  ancient  Phoenician  system,  and  an  egg  is  said  to  have  been  an  object  ofwordiip. 

mujivT,  Theodob,  1803-61 ;  b.  Prussia  ;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Leipsic.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  identiflol  himself  with  that 
party  of  rising  authors,  journalists,  and  politicians,  known  as  "  Toung  Qermany."  His 
political  views  brought  him  into  disfavor  with  the  government,  and  ue  left  Germany, 
and  made  a  European  tour.  On  his  return  he  was  txirmitled  to  become  a  member  of  the 
teaching  body  of  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in  1848,  be  was  appointed  to  the  cli^  of 
history  at  Breslau.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  director  of  the  Berlin  university 
library.  The  first  of  his  works  to  attract  attention  was  Madonna,  or  Contertationt  mih 
a  Saint,  a  powerful  but  unwholesome  book,  which  is  said  to  have  induced  Charlotte 
Sti^litz  to  kill  herself  out  of  affection  for  her  husliand.  Her  works  were  collected  and 
published  by  Mundt  in  1885.  After  the  publication  of  a  number  of  books  of  travel,  he 
wrote  a  series  of  historical  or  romantic  novels,  of  which  the  most  successful  were:  Car- 
taola,  or  the  Anabapiiite,  1844;  Mendma,  or  the  Ardiseoundrel,  1847;  and  The  Matadore*, 
1830.  He  edited  in  conjunction  with  Vamhagcn  von  Ense,  the  pce'humous  works  of 
Knebel,  and  prepared  an  edition  of  tlie  political  writings  of  Luther.  He  also  wrote  a 
Jliiiory  of  Boiiety,  Hietoryjof  Contemporary  Literature,  and  a  universal  literary  ^utory. 
Sb  married  the  novelist,  Elara  Miiller. 

mnrSEX,  Thbodobe  Thobbton,  d.d.,  American  theologian  and  author,  was  bom 
Bt  Bainbridge,  K  T.,  in  1880 ;  was  educated  at  Tnle  College  and  Tale  Divinity  School ; 
was  pastor  of  Congregaitional  churches  at  Dorchester,  Haverhill,  Lnwrenre,  and  North 
Adams,  Mass..  and  In  1885  was  called  to  the  United  Congregational  Church,  Kew 
Haven.  Conn.  He  Is  widely  known  as  a  writer  of  fine  discrimination  and  force  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  spiritoal  life,  and  has  published  On  the  Threthold,  The  Freedom  «/ 
FaUh,  Latmpt  and  Pathe,  JmmorttUity  and  Modem  Thought,   The  Appeal  to  L^ 

KTTVQO,  tjAurr,  the  popular  name  of  Bt  Eentigem,  one  of  the  three  great  missloa- 
aries  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Scotland.  8t  Kinian  (q.v.)  converted  the  tribes  of  the  s. ; 
St  Columba  (q.v.)  was  the  apostle  of  the  w.  and  the  n. ;  St  £entigem  restored  or  estab- 
lidied  the  reliflon  of  (he  Welsh  or  Britbh  people,  who  held  the  country  between  the  Clyde 
on  the  n.,  andthe  furthest  Iwundaries  of  Cumt)erland  on  the  s.  (see  Bi\^tt8  and  Scots). 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  British  prince,  Owen  ab  Urien  Rheged,  and  of  a  British 
princess,  Dwynwen  or  Thenaw,  the  daughter  of  Llewddyn  Lueddog  of  Dinas  Eiddyn, 
or  Edinburgh  He  was  bom  about  the  year  614,  it  is  believed  at  CuJross,  on  the  Forth, 
the  site  of  a  monastery  then  ruled  by  St  Serf,  of  whom  St  Eentigem  became  the 
favorite  disciple.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  so  generally  beloved  by  the  ir.onastlo 
brethren,  that  his  baptismal  name  of  Eentigem  or  Cyndcyrn,  signifying  "  chief  lord," 
was  ezdianged  in  common  speech  for  Mungo,  signifving  "  loveable  or  "  dear  friend." 
Leaving  CuTroes,  he  planted  a  monastery  at  a  place  tnen  called  Cathures,  now  known  as 
Glasgow,  and  became  the  bishop  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cumbila  (q.v.).  The  nation  would 
seem  to  have  been  only  partially  converted,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  kiagdrove  St 
Eentigem  from  the  realm.  He  found  refuge  among  the  kindred  people  of  Wales,  and 
there,  upon  iite  banks  of  another  Clyde,  he  founded  another  monastery  and  bishopric, 
which  ttiU  bears  the  nan>e  of  his  disciple,  Bt  Asaph.    Recalled  to  Ohugow  by  a  new 
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king,  Bvdderech  or  itodertck  the  Boontltnl,  Eentigera  renewed  his  mMomoy  bbon, 
in  which  he  was  cheered  by  a  vigit  from  8t.  Columoa,  and  dring  about  the  year  601,  was 
buried  where  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow  bow  stands.  His  life  has  been  often  written.  A 
fragment  of  a  memoir,  composed  at  the  desire  of  Herbert,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  between 
11^  and  1164,  has  been  printed  br  Mr.  Cosmo  lunes  in  the  Regutnitn  Epi*eopatu$  Oku- 
oueniii.  The  longer  life  by  Jocehne  of  Fumess.  written  about  1180,  was  published  by 
Pinkerton  in  his  Vita  Antiqua  Sanctorum  JBeoUa.  It  appeals  to  two  still  older  lives. 
The  fame  of  St.  Eentigem  is  attested  by  the  many  chiuvhes  which  still  bear  his  name, 
as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  the  n.  of  England.  The  churcu  of  Crosthwaite,  where  Soiithey 
is  buried,  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  miracles  which  he  was  believed  to  have  wrought 
were  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  some  of  them  sprung  up  again  in  the 
18th  c  to  grace  the  legends  of  the  Cameronian  martyrs.  Others  are  still  commemorated 
br  Uie  armorial  ensigns  of  the  city  of  Glasgow — a  hazel-tree  whose  frozen  branches  he 
kindled  into  a  flame,  a  tame  robin  which  he  restored  to  life,  a  hand-bell  which  he  brought 
from  Rome,  a  salmon  which  rescued  from  the  depths  of  the  Clyde  the  lost  tiag  ot  the 
frail  queen  of  Cadyow. 

mmCH  (Ger.  MaiuAen),  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  48°8'46"  n.  lat.,  and  1 1" 
80'  38"  e.  long.,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  and  flat  elevated  plain,  at  a  height  of  about  1700 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  '86,  261,081;  'OS,  407,174,  about  84  per  cent,  being 
Boman  Catholics,  14  per  cent.  Protestants,  and  2  per  cent.  Jews.  Munich  lies  chiefly 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar.  and  consists,  in  addition  to  the  old  town,  of  five  suburbs, 
and  of  the  three  contiguous  districts  of  Au,  Haidhausen,  and  Oberglesiug.  By  the  efforts 
of  king  Ludwig  I.,  mio  spent  nearly  7,000,000  thalers  on  the  improvements  of  the  city, 
Munlm  has  been  decorated  with  buildings  of  almost  every  style  of  architecture,  and 
enriched  with  a  larger  and  more  valuable  collection  of  art  treasures  than  any  other  city 
of  Germany.  It  possesses  many  churches  of  different  denominations,  and  of  these,  the 
most  worthy  of  note  are:  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  see  for  the  archbishopric  of  Munich- 
Freising,  built  between  1468-94,  and  remarkable  for  its  two  square  towers,  with  their 
octagonal  upper  stories,  capped  by  cupolas,  and  its  80  lofty  and  highly-decorated  win 
dows;  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  or  St.  Michael's,  which  contains  a  monument  by  Thor 
waldsen  to  Eugene  Beauhamals;  theTheatinerElrche,  completed  in  1767,  and  containing 
the  bnrying-vaults  of  the  royal  family;  the  beautiful  modem  church  of  St.  Mariahll^ 
with  its  gorgeous  painted  glass  and  exquisite  wood  carvings;  the  round  church,  or  Basi* 
Ilea  of  St.  ^nlfece,  with  its  dome  resting  on  64  monoliths  of  grey  Tyrolean  marble,  and 
resplendent  with  gold,  frescoes,  and  noble  works  of  art;  the  cruciform-shaped  Ludwig 
Kirche,  embellish^  with  Cornelius's  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment;  and  lastly,  the  Court 
Chapel  of  All  Saints,  a  perfect  casket  of  art  treasures.  Among  the  other  numerous 
public  buildings,  a  description  of  which  would  fill  a  volume,  we  can  only  briefly  refer  to 
a  few  of  the  more  notable;  as  the  theater,  one  of  the  largest  In  Germany,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  2,200  spectators;  the  post-office:  the  Buhmes-halle;  the  new  palace, 
including  the  older  royal  residencejj;he  treasury  and  chapel,  antiquarian  collections,  etc. ; 
and  the  Konigsbau.  designed  by  Klenze  in  imitation  of  the  Pltti  palace,  and  bnllt  at  a 
cost  of  1,260,000  thalers,  containing  J.  Schnorr's  frescoes  of  the  Xlbalungen;  the  banquet- 
ing halls,  rich  in  sculpture  by  Schwanthaler,  and  in  grand  fresco  and  other  paintings. 
In  the  still  incomplete  suburb  of  Maximilian  are  situated  the  old  Pinakothek,  or  picture- 
gallery,  erected  in  1830  by  Elenze,  containing  many  engravings,  drawings,  and  statues,  a 
collection  of  Etruscan  remains,  etc. ;  and  Immed  lately  opposite  to  it,  the  new  Pinakothek, 
completed  in  1863,  and  devoted  to  the  works  of  recent  artists;  the  Glyptothek,  with  its 
galleries  of  ancient  sctdpture,  and  its  noble  collection  of  the  works  of  tne  great  modem 
sculptors,  as  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Schadow,  etc.  Among  the  gates  of  Munich,  the 
most  beautiful  are  the  Slegesthor  ("  The  Gate  of  Victory  "),  designed  after  Constantlne's 
triumphal  arch  in  the  Forum,  and  the  Isarthor  with  its  elaborate  frescoes.  In  addition 
to  these  and  many  other  buildings  intended  either  solely  for  the  adornment  of  the  city, 
or  to  serve  as  depositories  for  works  of  art,  Munich  possesses  numerous  scientific,  liter- 
ary and  l>enevoIent  institutions,  alike  remarkable  for  the  ardiitectural  and  artistic  beauty 
of  their  external  appearance  and  the  liberal  spirit  which  characterizes  Uteir  internal 
organization.  The  library,  which  Is  enriched  by  the  biblical  treasures  of  numerous  sup- 
pressed monasteries,  contains  almost  1,800,000  volumes,  of  which  1800  are  Incunabula, 
with  nearly  80,000  MSS.  The  university,  with  which  that  of  Landshut  was  incoiporated 
in  1826,  and  now  known  as  the  LudwiK-Maxlmilian  University,  comprised.  In  1^,  a 
staff  of  177  professors  and  teachers;  and  in  the  same  year  the  number  of  matriculated 
students  attending  the  university  was  8621.  In  association  with  it  are  numerous  medical 
and  other  schools,  a  library  containing  300,000  volumes,  and  various  museums  and  cabi- 
nets.   The  well  known  Augemeine  Zeitwg  is  now  published  here. 

Munich  has  an  ably  conducted  observatory,  supplied  with  first-rate  Instruments  by 
Frauenhofer  and  Reichenbach;  numerous  gymnasia,  Latin,  normal,  military,  profes- 
sional, polytechnic,  and  parish  schools,  of  which  the  majority  are  Catholic ;  Instltntions  for 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumo,  and  crippled,  and  for  female  orphans,  besides  numerous  hospi- 
tals, asylums,  Infant  schools,  etc. ;  an  academy  of  sciences;  royu  academies  of  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  etc. ;  a  botanic  gardea,  parks,  public  walks,  and  gardens  adorned  wiUi 
historic,  patriotic,  and  other montiments,  and  designed  for  the  celebration  of  annual  and 
other  national  fairs  and  festivals;  spacious  cemeteries,  etc.  Munich  Is  mainly  indebted 
to  Ludwig  I.  for  its  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  as  the  greater  number  of  th« 
buildings  for  which  it  Is  now  umed  were  erected  between  1820  amf  I860,  altbonj^  under 
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his  successors,  Maximilian  n.,  and  Ludwlg  IL  (ascended  the  throne  in  1864),  the  prog- 
ress of  the  embellishments  of  the  city  has  been  continued  on  an  equally  liberal  scale. 
Munich  is  somewhat  behind  many  lesser  towns  of  Oermany  in  reeard  to  literary  advance- 
ment and  freedom  of  speculation,  while  its  industrial  activity  is  also  inferior  to  its  state  of 
high  artistic  development.  It  has,  however,  some  eminently  good  iron,  bronze,  and  bell 
foundries,  and  is  famed  for  its  lithographers  and  engravers,  and  its  optical,  maihematicaj, 
and  meclianical  instrumen^maker8,  amongst  whom  Utzschneider,  Fraueahufer,  and  Ertl 
have  acquired  a  world-wide  renown.  Munich  ia  noted  for  its  enormous  breweries 
of  Bavarian  beer;  and  mannfactuies  cotton,  wool,  and  damask  goods,  wax-cloth, 
leather,  paperhangings,  carriages,  phtnos,  gold,  silver  articles,  machinery,  and  steel 
wares,  etc. 

The  present  name  of  this  city  cannot  be  traced  further  than  the  12th  c,  when  Henry 
the  Lion  raised  the  Viile  itunichm  from  its  previous  obscurity  by  establishing  a  mist 
within  its  precincts,  and  making  it  the  chief  emporium  for  the  salt  which  was  obtained 
from  Halle  and  the  neighboring  districts.  In  the  13th  c.  the  dukes  of  the  Wittelsbach 
dynasty  selected  Munich  for  their  residence,  built  the  Ludwigsbure,  some  parts  of  whose 
original  structure  still  exist,  and  surrounded  the  town  with  walls  and  other  fortified 
defenses.  In  1827  the  old  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  Are,  and  rebuilt  by  the  emperor 
Lndwig  of  Bavaria,  very  much  on  the  plan  which  it  still  exhibits;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
close  of  last  century,  when  the  fortifications  were  razed  to  the  ground,  that  the  limits  of 
the  town  were  enlaiged  to  any  extent.  The  last  fifty  years,  indeed,  comprise  the  true 
history  of  Munich.  Within  that  period  its  population  has  more  than  doubled,  and  its 
material  prosperity  iieen  greatly  augmented.  An  international  exhibition  of  power  and 
labor  machines  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  Munich  in  1898.    See  Ulus.,  Bavabia,  vol.  II. 

XHHIOH  XAXVSCBIPT,  or  Codex  Monaoensib,  a  folio  MS.  containing  parts  of  the 
four  Oospels  and  believed  to  belong  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Munich.  It  is  known  among  Bible  scholars  as  "  X  of 
the  Gloepels,"  from  its  place  in  the  list  of  uncial  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
The  text  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  Is  accompanied  by  commentaries  in  ciu^ve  letter 
by  Chrysostom  and  other  fathers  of  the  Church,  while  the  part  of  John's  Gospel 
from  II.  82  to  YII.  1,  has  been  inserted  by  some  writer  of  the  twdfth  century.  It  is  in 
poor  condition,  and,  in  some  parts  of  its  test,  unsatisfactory.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz, 
Tischendorf ,  and  Tregelles.  A  memorandum  states  that  It  was  taken  from  Rome  to 
IngolstSdt,  Innspruck  (1757),  Landshut,  and  thence  to  Mtmlch. 

XUVICIPAL  ABuJUTJsOTUBE,  the  style  of  fbe  buildings  used  for  municipal  purposes, 
such  as  town-halls,  guild-halls,  etc.  These  were  first  used  when  the  towns  of  the  middle 
ages  rose  in  importance,  and  asserted  their  freedom.  Those  of  north  Italy  and  Belgium 
were  the  first  to  move,  and  consequently  we  find  in  these  countries  the  earliest  and 
most  important  specimens  of  municipal  architecture  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  only 
In  the  "  f rae  citiM"  of  that  epoch  that  town-halls  are  found.  We  therefore  look  for 
them  in  vain  in  Franco  or  England  till  the  development  of  industry  and  knowledge  had 
made  the  citizens  of  the  large  towns  so  wealthy  and  important  as  to  enable  them  to  raise 
tiie  municipal  power  into  an  institution.  When  this  became  the  case,  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  we  find  in  these  countries  abundant  instances  of  buildings  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  guilds  and  corporations  and  the  municipal  courts.  Many  of  these  still  exist 
along  wiUi  the  corporate  bodies  they  belong  to,  especially  in  London,  where  the  halls  are 
frequently  of  great  magnificence.  Many  of  tiiese  corporation  halls  have  recently  been 
rebuilt  by  the  wealthy  bodies  they  belong  to,  such  as  the  fish-mongers,  merchant  tailors, 
goldsmiths,  and  other  companies.  Municipal  buildiags  on  a  large  scale  fur  the  use  of  the 
town  councils  and  magistrates  have  also  been  recently  erected  in  many  of  our  large  towns, 
which  had  quite  out-grown  their  original  modest  buildings;  and  now  no  town  of  impor 
tance  is  complete  without  a  great  town-hall  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

Munidpal  buildings  always  pariake  of  the  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  period 
when  they  are  erected;  thus  we  find  in  Italy  that  they  are  in  the  Italian-Gothic  style  in 
Como,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Venice,  Florence,  etc.,  during  the  18th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries. 
In  Beldum,  during  the  same  period,  they  are  of  the  northern  Gothic  stvle,  and  are  almost 
the  only  reallv  fine  specimens  of  the  civil  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  we  possess. 
The  cloth-hall  at  Tpres,  and  the  town-halls  of  Brussels,  Louvain,  Bruges,  Oudenarde, 
etc.,  the  exchange  at  Antwerp,  and  many  other  markets,  lodges,  halls,  etc.,  testify  to  the 
early  importance  of  the  mumcipal  institutions  in  Belgium. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  France,  where  the  towns  became  of  considerable  impor- 
tance during  the  middle  ages,  so  few  municipal  buildings  remain.  This  arises  from  the  cir. 
cnmstance  tnat  the  resources  of  the  early  municipalities  of  France  were  devoted  to  aid 
the  bishops  in  the  erection  of  the  great  French  cathedrals,  and  the  townsx>eople  used  these 
cathedrals  as  their  halls  of  assembly,  and  even  for  such  purposes  as  masques  and  amuse- 
ments. 

Of  the  English  corporation  halls,  those  which  remain  are  nearly  all  subsequent  to  the 
14th  c,  from  which  time  to  the  present  there  are  very  many  examples.  The  guild-hall  of 
London  is  one  of  the  earliest.  The  present  building  was  begun  in  1411,  and  was  built 
chiefly  by  contributions  from  the  trades  "  companies"  of  Londcn.  Of  the  town-liaUs 
recently  erected,  those  of  Manches'er,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  are  amongst  the  most 
tntportutt 
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TTntll  within  very  recent  years  the  municipal  architecture  of  the  United  Btatet 
was  a  monotonous  leproductioii  of.  classical  types,  without  due  regard  to  the  uses  for 
which  the  buildings  were  to  be  put,  and  too  often  without  regard  to  their  situation. 
The  Produce  Exchange  and  Jefferson  Market  Court  and  IMson  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  new  city  halls  in  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  are  good  examples  of  modern 
structures.  The  City  Hall,  New  York,  built  1803-12,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  Italian  style,  and  has  three  of  its  sides  constructed  of  marble,  the  back 
being  built  of  brown  stone,  partly,  it  is  said,  l>ecause  it  was  then  the  prevailing  belief 
that  the  city  would  never  ezteml  north  of  that  edifice.  Brooklyn  has  an  imposmg  City 
Hall  of  white  marble,  in  the  Ionic  style,  surmounted  by  a  belfry.  The  new  City  Hal! 
in  Philadelphia,  the  largest  public  building  in  America,  is  built  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  and  cost  about  |1S,000,000.  Ite  length  is  486i  ft.,  ita  width,  470  feet., 
and  the  apex  of  its  dome  is  nearly  800  feet  above  the  pavement.  Its  area,  ezdusive 
of  the  courtyard,  is  nearly  41  acres.  The  City  Hall  in  Baltimore,  built  of  marble  in  the 
Composite  style,  is  225  fiaet  by  140  feet,  covers  an  entire  square,  and  cost  |2,271,1&5. 
The  City  Hall,  Boston,  built  of  Concord  granite,  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  has  a 
dome  109  feet  high,  and  cost  $505,691.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  a  City  and  County  Hall,  of 
granite,  that  cost  nearly  $1,500,000.  Municipal  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  cost  $750,000.  The 
City  Hall,  at  Detroit,  with  tower  180  feet  high,  cost  $600,000.  The  Chicago  City  Hall 
and  Court  House  cost  $5,000,000.  The  City  Hall  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  cost  $500.00a 
The  Court  House  at  St.  Louis,  built  of  Qenevieve  limestone,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  cost  $1,300,000.  The  City  Hall  and  Court  House  at  St.  Paul  cost  $1,000,000. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  has  a  United  States  Post  Office  and  Court  House,  of  Cincinnati  freestone, 
that  cost $350,000.  The  City  Hall  at  San  Francisco,  situated  in  a  beautiful  park,  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  our  municipal  buildings,  and  cost  over  $4,000,000.  Denver,  Col.,  has  a 
Custom  House  and  Post- Office  costing  $750,000.  Houston,  Texas,  has  a  City  Hall 
and  Market  House,  272  feet  long  by  140  feet  wide,  containing  a  hall  for  public  entertain- 
ments seating  1800  persons. 

KUnciFAXITT,  XUJIiClPAL  COBPOBATIOV~(from  Lat  munieeps,  from  munu»  and 
eapio,  one  who  enjoys  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen),  a  town  or  city  possessed  of  certain 
privileges  of  local  self -government ;  the  govemtug  body  in  such  a  town.  Municipal 
mstitutions  originated  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  provincial  towns  of  Italy, 
wliich  were  from  the  first  Roman  colonies,  as  also  those  which,  after  having  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  became  memt>er8  of  the  Roman  state,  though  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
an  imperial  governor,  were  allowed  to  enjo]^  the  right  of  regulating  their  internal  affairs. 
A  class  of  the  inhaliitants  called  the  euria,  or  deeurumei,  elected  two  officers  called 
duumviri,  whose  functions  were  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  the  consuls  of  the 
imperial  city,  and  who  exercised  a  limited  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal.  There  was 
an  important  functionary  in  every  municipality  called  the  defensor  eivitatis,  or  advocate 
for  the  city,  the  protector  of  the  citizens  against  arbitrary  acts  on  the  part  of  the  imperial 
governor.  In  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  the  decuriones  were  subject  to  heavy  bun^us; 
not  compensated  by  the  honor  of  the  position,  which  led  many  to  endeavor  to  shun  the  onlce. 
Tbie  municipal  system  declined  with  tlie  decline  of  the  empire,  yet  it  retained  vitality 
enough  to  bie  afterwards  resuscitated  in  union  with  feudalism,  and  with  the  Saxon  insti- 
tutions of  Britain.  Some  cities  of  Italy,  France,  and  Oei-many  have  indeed  derived  their 
present  magistracy  by  direct  succession  from  the  days  of  imperial  Rome,  as  is  notably 
the  case  with  Cologne.  The  bishop,  l>ein^  a  shield  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered, in  many  cases  discharged  the  duties  or  obtained  tUe  functions  of  tbe  defsTuor 
eivitatiii.  To  the  north  of  the  Alps,  under  the  feudal  system,  he  became  officially  the 
civil  governor  of  tlie  city,  as  the  count  was  of  the  rural  district.  In  southern  Europe, 
where  feudalism  was  less  vigorous,  the  municipalities  retained  a  large  share  of  freedom 
and  self-government. 

Of  the  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  some  were  entirely  free;  they  had,  like  the  provincial' 
towns  of  Italy  before  the  extension  of  the  Roman  conquests,  a  constitution  independent 
of  any  other  powers.  Venice,  Qenua,  Florence,  Hamburg,  and  LUbeck  all  stood  in 
this  position.  Next  in  dignity  were  the  free  imperial  cities  in  Oermany,  which,  not 
being  comprehended  in  the  dominions  of  any  of  the  princes,  were  in  immediate  depend- 
ence on  the  empire.  Most  of  these  cities  rose  into  importance  in  the  13th  c. ;  and  tlieii 
liberties  and  privileges  were  fostered  by  the  Franconian  emperors,  to  afford  some  coun- 
terpoise to  the  growing  |)ower  of  the  immediate  nobility.  Nuremberg  was  especially 
celebrated  for  its  stout  resistance  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  successful  war 
which  it  wa^d  with  the  Franconian  nobility.  In  England  the  more  important  cities 
were  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown;  the  smaller  municipalities  sometimes  owned  a 
subject  superior,  sometimes  a  greater  municipality  for  their  overlord. 

tinder  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  English  burghs  were  subject  to  the  rule  of  an  elecUve 
officer  called  the  "  portreve,"  who  exercised  in  the  burgh  functions  similar  to  those  of  the 
sbire-reve  in  the  shire.  The  Norman  conquerors  recognized  the  already  existing 
privileges  of  the  towns  by  granting  them  charters.  Instead  of  ashire-reve,  a  viscount  was 
placed  by  the  king  over  each  slure,  and  a  bailiff  instead  of  the  former  elective  officer 
over  each  burgh.  In  the  larger  towns,  the  l>ailiff  was  allowed  to  assume  the  Norman 
appeUation  of  mayor.  The  municipal  franchise  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  all  the  resi- 
dent and  trading  inhabitants,  who  snared  in  the  payment  of  the  local  taxes,  and  perform- 
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axM  of  local  duties.  Titles  to  freedom  were  also  recognized  on  the  grounds  of  blrtli, 
apprenticeship,  marriage,  and  sometimes  free  gift. 

In  all  the  larger  towns,  the  trading  population  came  to  be  divided  Into  guilds  or  trad- 
ing companiM,  through  membership  of  wnich  companies  admission  was  obtained  to  the 
franchise,  ^entually  the  whole  community  was  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of  the  guilds, 
each  of  which  had  its  property,  its  by-laws,  and  its  common  Iiall,  and  the  community 
elected  the  chief  officera  It  was  on  the  wealthier  and  more  influential  inhabitants  that 
municipal  offices  were  generally  conferred ;  and  the  practice  gradually  gained  ground  of 
these  functionaries  perpetuating  their  authority  without  ap^aling  to  the  popular  suff- 
rage. Contentions  and  disputes  arose  regarding  the  right  of  election,  and  eventually  tbe 
crown  threw  the  weight  of  its  influence  into  the  sc»le  of  eelf-electiye  ruling  bodies.  As 
tbe  greater  municipalities  grew  in  strength,  we  find  their  right  recognized  to  appear  in 
paruament  by  means  of  representatives.  The  sherifb  were  conuderra  to  have  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  determme  which  towns  should,  and  which  E^ould  not  have  this 
privilege  of  representation.  The  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  acquired 
the  habit  of  extending  the  right  of  parliamentary  representation  to  burgtis  not  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  granting  or  renewing  to  them  municipal 
charters,  they  modeled-  the  constitution  of  mese  burghs  to  a  self-elective  type,  and 
restricted  the  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of  a  repi-esentative  to  the  governing  body. 
During  the  reign  of  William  III.,  Anne,  and  the  earlier  Georges,  the  influence  of  the 
crown  was  largely  employed  in  calling  new  municipal  corporations  into  existence,  with 
the  view  of  creating  additional  parliamentary  support  for  tbe  ministiv  in  power.  The 
burglis  of  Scotland  liad  a  history  much  like  that  of  the  burghs  of  England;  their  earlier 
charters  were  mere  recognitions  of  already  existing  rights,  and  were  granted  to  the 
Inhabitants  at  large.  In  the  course  of  the  l4th  and  16th  centuries,  the  municipal  suffrage 
fell  gradually  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  resbicted  bodies  of  men,  until  act  1469, 
c.  5,  gave  to  the  councils  the  right  of  appointing  their  successors,  the  old  and  new 
council  together  electing  the  office-bearers  of  the  corporation.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till  1888,  not  without  much  complaint  In  the  Scottish  burghs,  the  severaltradea 
possessed  a  much  more  exclusive  monopoly  than  in  England.  Along  with  the  outcn 
for  parliamentary  reform  arose  an  outcry  for  municipal  reform;  and  a  separate  munidu 
pal  reform  act  putting  an  end  to  the  close  system  was  passed  for  each  part  of  the  empire. 

Municipal  corporations,  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  are  public  corpora 
tions  eatabllshed  by  law  for  political  purposes,  and  chiefly  to  exercise  local  and  sub 
ordinate  powers  of  legislation  for  tbe  town  or  district  incorporated.  The  corporation  is 
not  the  body  of  tbe  people,  nor  is  it  the  officers  collectively  considered,  but  rather  that 
legal  entity  created  by  the  act  of  incorporation  and  limited  thereby.  Distinction  must 
be  made  Mtween  a  municipal  corporation  proper  and  wliat  are  known  as  ^<ut  corpora- 
tions not  created  by  the  motion  of  the  people  of  the  district,  but  rather  as  territorial  or 
political  divisions  of  the  state,  such  as  counties,  and  the  peculiar  New  England  town- 
ships, which  are  examples  of  almost  pure  democracy.  The  laws  regulating  the  incor- 
poration of  EngUsh  towns  and  cities  have  little  application  to  municipal  corporations  in 
this  country.  Here  none  are  founded  on  common  law  or  royal  charter,  and  but  few  are 
based  upon  prescription.  It  may  be  said  that  they  exist  only  by  legislative  enactment, 
and  possess  no  powers  not  created  by  tbe  statute.  The  majority  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions are  created  by  charter  singly,  but  general  lav»  of  incorporation  have  been  rassed 
in  many  states,  as  Oliio,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina.  When  the  incorporation  is  single  or  special,  the  charter  sets  out  that  the 
inhabitants  are  constituted  a  body  politic  with  such  a  name  and  style;  that  by  that 
name  they  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and  may  use  a  common  seal,  sue  and  be  sued, 
etc  The  temtoiial  boundaries  are  defined  and  provision  made  as  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment—nsually  by  a  council  mad*  up  of  aldermen  and  councilmen,  or  by  trustees — ^as 
to  division  into  wards,  qualifications  of  voters,  powers  of  city  council  to  collect  debts 
and  lay  taxes,  etc.  General  laws  of  municipal  incorporation  as  in  the  states  above  men- 
tioned, usually  start  by  abolishing  all  special  charters  existing,  and  establish  general 
regulations  for  the  incorporation,  government,  and  regulation  of  municipal  corporations 
throughout  the  state.  Frequently  such  laws  classify  the  towns  to  be  incorporated  as 
regards  their  importance  into  cities  of  first  or  second  grade,  towns,  and  villages.  To 
bwome  operative  the  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  must  be  accepted  by  the  body  of 
dtizeno  to  be  incorporated.  Provisions  sometimes  exist  in  the  constitutions  of  the  state* 
limiting  Uie  power  of  the  legislatiire  in  granting  powers  and  privileges  to  ^wns  and 
dtiea. 

When  estaMished,  the  mnnidpal  corporation  is  not  beyond  tbe  power  of  tbe  legislature; 
thus  it  has  been  held  that  the  latter  may  repeal  charter  provisions,  allowing  the  licensing 
of  liquor  dealers,  and  even  such  as  relate  to  police  regulations.  In  other  words,  the 
town  nas  no  OMtod  right  in  its  charter  privileges,  and  they  may  always  be  altered  or 
revoked  with  the  important  exception  that  the  rights  of  existing  and  constitutional 
creditors  must  not  be  disregarded.  In  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  college  case  it  was 
strongly  intimated  from  the  bench  tiiat  the  legislature  could  not  revoke  a  ^rant  to  munici- 
pal corporations  in/M  timfle.  But  the  legislature  has  general  control  over  public  prop- 
er^, and  may  authorize  a  railroad  to  occupy  the  streets  of  a  city,  without  payment 
Ihoefor.    No  exact  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  give  force  to  the  charter,  and  the  cor 
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porations  may  even  be  created  by  implication.  The  charter  may  be  amended  or 
repealed  by  either  general  or  special  law.  The  powers  given  to  the  municii>ality  are 
those  expresslv  stated  in  the  charter,  such  as  may  fairly  be  implied  therefrom,  and  such 
as  are  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  body  is  created.  Where 
Uie  city  is  given  a  discretion  upon  any  point  it  is  not  for  the  courts  to  say  whether  snob 
discretion  has  or  has  not  been  wisely  used.  Thus,  if  it  have  power  to  open  new  streets 
or  grade  old  ones  when  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  city,  the  question  of  necessity  is 
one  for  the  determination  of  its  own  governing  body.  It  has  been  fully  decided  Uiat 
taxes  and  public  funds  cannot  be  seized  under  execution  or  by  writ  of  gamishmenL 
8alu$  popuU  *uprema  lex. 

Among  the  leading  (wwers  of  a  municipal  corporation  are  the  rights  of  taxation,  of 
eminent  domain  appointing  oflScers,  enacting  ordinances,  and  Instituting  actions. 
Many  special  powers  are  given  as  to  borrowing  money,  police  regulations,  wharves,  fer- 
ries, giving  aid  to  railroads,  entertaining  guests,  etc.  That  in  all  these  and  other  powers 
the  corporation  may  act  freely  when  there  is  special  enactment  in  the  charter  or  general 
law  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt  But  how  far  may  they  extend  their  operations  without 
such  authority  and  under  a  general  clause  empowering  them  to  act  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  city?  The  power  to  become  indebted  is  often  specially  limited.  The  doc- 
trine tliat  cities  may  aid  railroads  by  the  purchase  of  bonds  or  otherwise  was  established 
by  the  U.  8  Supreme  Court  in  Oleott  vs.  Bupervisort  (1873),  on  tlie  ground  that  railroads 
are  pMidjurit:  The  power  to  borrow  money  is  Implied  when  necessary  to  the  ends  for 
which  the  corporation  exists.  It  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  that  tlie  corporate  existence 
can  cease  only^^  act  of  legislature,  that  is,  that  the  municipality  cannot  voluntarily 
surrender  its  privfleges.  Amotion  is  the  removal  of  an  appnt  or  officer  of  a  corporation 
before  his  term  is  expired,  and  must  be  for  cause,  which,  however,  may  be  for  other 
than  official  dereliction,  as  for  infamous  private  character.  The  city  government  may 
regulate  local  elections  so  as  to  preserve  purity  of  the  ballot  without  special  authority; 
special  tribunals  to  decide  contests  are  often  established  by  the  charter,  and  courts  of 
law  may  inquire  into  the  proceedings  by  writs  of  quo  warranto  or  mandamvs,  unless  the 
legislature  has  denied  such  right  As  to  legal  liability,  an  officer  improperly  removed 
may  bring  suit  for  damages  against  the  corporations;  but  the  city  or  town  cannot  have  an 
action  against  an  officer  or  agent  for  damage  resulting  from  an  honest  mistake  on  his  part 

Corporate  meetings  are  usually  provided  for  by  charter,  but  may  be  regulated  by  ordi- 
nance. In  the  peculiar  New  England  township  system  the  meeting  is  actually  an  assem- 
bly of  the  whole  body  of  inhabitants;  though  even  there  in  lai^e  cities  these  meetings 
are  necessarily  mere  lormalities;  and  in  many  places  true  municipal  corporations  have 
control  over  the  same  territory.  Elsewhere  the  representative  system  prevails.  Notice 
of  time  and  place  of  meeting  should  be  giv.en,  and  it  is  customary  to  state  the  nature  of 
matters  to  be  discussed.  Ordinances  may  l>e  declared  void  by  the  legislature  if  oppres- 
sive or  in  restraint  (not  regulation)  of  trade.  Of  course,  if  power  to  enact  law  is  given, 
power  to  punish  is  impli^,  usually  by  fine;  and  it  has  been  held  that  there  is  no  power 
of  imprisonment  except  by  statutory  provision ;  yet  the  power  of  appeal  from  a  munici- 
pal to  a  higher  court  has  been  held  to  satisfy  the  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen  to  a 
trial  before  a  jury.    Strangers  are  bound  by  local  ordinances. 

The  powers  of  the  mumcipality  under  a  "  general  welfare"  clause  are  to  be  interpreted 
very  liberally  when  Uie  health,  peace,  or  safetv  of  a  city  are  at  stake.  Contracts  maybe 
entered  into  under  the  express  or  implied  autnority  of  the  statute.  Parties  contracting 
with  a  public  corporation  are  bound  to  find  out  the  true  powers  of  the  latter,  ana 
the  scope  of  an  agent's  authority;  but  an  unathorized  contract  may  be  accepted  by  rati- 
fication. Payment  is  usually  by  warrant  on  the  treasurer,  and  if,  after  being  cashed  by 
the  latter,  the  warrant  is  again  put  on  the  market,  even  though  by  a  regular  officer 
of  the  city,  it  is  worthless,  though  in  the  hands  of  aft  innocent  third  party.  Municipal 
corporations  have  largo  powers  as  to  acquiring  and  disposing  of  property;  conveyance 
must  be  under  corporate  name  and  seal,  a  vote  in  council  not  passing  title.  As  to  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  most  important  questions  have  arisen,  and  tne  lines  of  power 
are  not  yet  clearly  drawn.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  except  upon  just  compensation,  but  mani- 
festly the  raising  of  taxes  and  the  destruction  of  property  under  necessary  police  powers 
do  not  come  under  this  head.  The  rule  is  that  tlie  purpose  for  which  property  is  taken 
must  be  useful,  as  in  water-works,  sewers,  etc.,  and  not  merely  ornamental.  But  pub- 
lic parks  have  been  held  necessary  to  the  health  and  well-beine  of  a  city,  and  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  has  been  allowed.  Proper  notice  must  be  given.  Unjust  assess- 
ment of  damages  may  be  brought  before  a  court  bv  writ  of  eeriiorari  The  damages  are 
oaually  assessed  by  commissioners;  in  New  York  by  "a  jury,  or  not  less  than  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  a  court  of  record."  It  has  been  held  that  the  power  of 
legislatures  to  place  railroads  in  public  streets  may  be  delegated  to  municipal  authori- 
ties. In  assessment  for  street  improvements  it  is  very  common  to  equalize  the  benefits 
and  damages  done  to  property  holders,  paying  compensation  to  some  and  assessing 
Others.  The  privileges  both  as  to  eminent  domain  and  taxation  which  have  been 
nantevi  r.y  legislature  to  large  cities  have  been  dangerously  great,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  such  cities  the  interests  involved  are  so  immense  and 
the  danger  of  corruption  so  great,  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  restrain  the  power 
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of  the  legislature  by  constitnUonal  provisions.  Officers  and  agents  of  the  municipal 
corpotdtion  may  be  proceeded  against  under  writs  of  mandamus  if  they  neglect  their 
auties  or  qw  warranto  it  they  exceed  or  usurp  powers.  As  to  torts,  the  corporation  is 
not  liable  when  it  uses  its  discretionary  powers  in  good  faith,  or  if  it  fail  to  secure  per- 
feet  execution  of  its  by-laws,  or  for  damage  by  riotous  mobs.  But  where  there  has  teen 
absolute  malfeasance  or  neglect  to  perform  duties,  a  suit  lies,  even  though  liabilitv  is 
not  specined  in  the  charter.  Municipal  corporations  are  not  insurers  against  accident 
but  are  liable  for  neglect,  as  in  defective  and  unsafe  streets,  yet  it  has  been  held  that  in 
Aew  England  towns  tliere  existe  no  such  liabUity,  unless  there  be  special  enactment. 
\\  here  a  private  individual  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  contractor  employed  by 
(h^  eorporation,  the  latter  was  held  liable.  But  it  is  supposed  that  either  notice  of  the 
detect  or  danger  must  be  given  to  the  city,  or  else  the  circumstances  must  be  such  as  to 
imply  knowleitge  of  the  facte  by  the  party  concerned. 

MTTHIinirT-HOUSE,  a  strong  flre-proof  apartment  or  building  suited  to  contain 
archives,  papers,  and  other  valuables. 

WTS-JBXXiRu^biamrdifoliaoT  munjiaia),  a  species  of  madder  (q.  v.),  of  which  the  root 
pe  (fa  an  excellent  red  dye.  The  plant  differs  from  the  common  madder  in  its  more 
distinctly  quadrangular  Aem.  its  cordate-oblong  leaves  commonlv  in  fours,  and  its  red 
berriM.    It  is  a  native  of  India.  China,  Japan,  Central  Asia,  and  "Siberia.    The  root  baa 

tl s^lirute^o"  m^der.'^"''''"^  "  '^  ' '^^'^  "'"'  ^  """^ »°  """''^ "'  ^"^  '*»  ^""'P*'' 

¥S^\^^^°^°?'  *•  '^^^■'  '°  GJogao,  Prussia,  of  Jewish  parents;  studied  at  Bonn 
and  Jleldelberg,  and  at  Pans  under  Sacy  and  Chlzy;  went  to  Oxford  in  1836,  in  search 
of  the  Arabic  original  of  Malmonides;  and  in  1840  was  made  custodian  of  the  oriental 
manuscripts  in  the  Bibliothtque  de  Paris.  He  accompanied  Montefiore  and  Crfeniipux 
to  Jfigypt,  ormging  back  many  valuable  manuscripts.  He  gave  up  his  position  in  the 
liS?"^!  K  ,  *^  °°  ^„'*'™*  •'^  weakness  in  the  eyes.  He  wrote  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
«»itical  books  from  1&33  to  1852,  publishing  his  PhUoxophy  and  Philosophical  Works  ofiht 
Jews,  in  German,  In  1852,    He  d.  1867.  ^ 

mnreACS',  t.  In  the  county  of  Bereg,  Hungary,  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tbeiss, 
TO  m.  e.  by  s.^  Kaschan.  The  inhabiunts  are  mostly  artisans,  and  the  chief  production 
Is  hosiery.  There  are  also  alum  mines,  saltpeter-works,  and  in  the  vicinity,  fron-works 
and  mines  of  rock-crystal,  called  Hungarian  diamonds.  A  short  distance  e.  from  the 
town  is  the  fortress  (founded  In  1359)  of  Monkacs,  now  a  prison,  built  upon  an  isolated 
height,  which  although  small  and  insignificant-looking,  yet,  from  Its  strong  walls  and 
advantageous  position,  has  for  the  last  few  centuries  withstood  many  a  siege.  Since  the 
b^lnning  of  the  present  century,  it  has  been  used  as  a  state  prison.    Pop.  '90,  10,531. 

XUHKACZT,  MiHALY,  artist,  was  born  of  an  aristocratic  family  in  Munkacs,  Hungary, 
In  1844.  His  father  lost  his  estates  and  finally  his  life  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and 
Toung  Mihaly  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker.  Learning  to  handle  a  paint-brush,  he 
began  to  decorate  furniture,  and  advancing  with  the  encouragement  of  Samosy,  an  artist 
of  merit,  Munkaczy,  obtained  eighty  florins  from  the  Art  Union  of  Pesth,  for  a 
picture,  and  soon  earned  enough  to  study  in  Munich,  Vienna,  and  DUsseldnrf.  In  1870 
he  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  "The  Last  Days  of  a  Condemned  Man,"  which  at  once 
established  his  reputation.  He  then  removed  to  Paris  to  live,  where  in  1874  he  married, 
and  built  a  magnificent  house.  His  works  include  "Christ  before  Pilate;"  "Milton 
Dictating  to  his  Daughters,'  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York  City,  and  '•  The  Pawn- 
broker's Shop,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in  the  same  city. 

MT7XB0,  Hugh  Andbbw  Johnstone,  an  eminent  English  scholat,  was  born  in 
Elgin,  Scotland,  Oct.  14,  1819.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
was  made  professor  of  Latin  in  Cambridge  University,  1869-72.  His  editions  of  Lu- 
cretius. 1860-64-66-70,  the  latter  with  notes,  and  his  edition  of  "  IToraie."  are  exceedingly 
valuable,  as  is  also  his  "  Elucidations  of  Catullus."    He  died  in  Rome,  1885. 

mnrSEES,  Minbis,  or  MoNSBTB,  %  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  who  resided  on 
the  upper  Delaware  and  Minisink  rivers.  In  1663  they  joined  the  Rsopus  trihe  in  an 
attack  upon  a  Dutch  fort  for  which  act  they  were  punished  by  Oen.  Krieger.  They  laid 
claim  to  the  territory  extending  from  the  Minisink  to  the  Hudson,  the  heaid  waters  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  s.  to  the  Lehigh  and  Conewago.  Early  in  the  18th 
C,  settlers  began  to  encroach  npon  their  lands  and  drove  them  back  to  the  Susquehanna. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Moravians  to  win  them,  they  moved  w.  through  the  Iroquois 
and  joined  the  French  at  Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  some  difficulty,  managed 
to  giun  them  over  to  the  side  of  the  English.  After  the  fall  of  the  French,  some  of  them 
Joined  the  Moravians,  but  during  the  revolutionarv  war,  most  of  the  tribe  under  Capt. 
Rpes  withdrew  to  Sandusky  and  fought  for  the  British.  Even  after  the  war  they  remained 
hoetile,  and  were  not  reduced  to  terms  until  1805.  In  1808  a  portion  of  the  tribe  settled 
on  Miami  land  at  White  river.  Later  they  joined  the  Stockbridge  Indians  near  Oreen 
bay.  In  1889  they  were  removed  to  Kansas.  The  tribe  is  now  nearly  extinct  Their 
language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin  and  similar  to  that  of  the  Delawares. 

mtSKLL,  Joel,  b.  Mass.,  1808;  removed  to  Albany,  N.  T.  in  1827,  and  diotin- 
guished  himself  as  a  printer,  journalist,  and  author.  In  1828  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Albany  Minerta,  and  Heu)  York  State  Mecftanie.   He  published  Annals  of  Albany,  10  votoi 
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OoUeetiont  on  tke  HUtory  of  Albany,  4  vols. ;  Eeery-Day  Book  cf  Eittory  and  Chronology ; 
Chronology  of  Paper  and  Paper-making.  His  coUcclion  of  works  on  printing  is  Ibe 
largest  ever  made  in  America,  and  part  of  it  has  been  purcltased  for  the  New  York  state 
library.     He  d.  1880. 

KimaOir,  Mssma,  17S4-1820,  b.  Conn. ;  educated  at  Ysle,  and  studied  tbeolo^. 
He  was  chaplain  in  a  colonial  regiment  during  the  French  war,  after  which  he  studied 
medicine,  and  began  to  practice  in  1756.  He  settled  at  New  Haven  in  1760,  and  attained 
a  high  rank  in  his  profession  tliere.  He  was  president  of  the  state  medical  society,  and 
a  professor  in  the  Yale  medical  school  from  ita  foundution. 

KTHSTZB,  the  laigest  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  occupies  the  8.W.,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  n.  by  Connaught,  on  the  e.  by  Leinster,  and  on  the  w.  and  s.  by  the 
Atlantic.  It  contiiins  the  six  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
Waterford.  and  the  country  is  described  under  tbese heads.  Area,  6,064,579  statute  acres. 
The  population  of  tbe  province,  which  in  1841  was  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
provinces,  was  shown  to  lie.  in  1881,  1,828,910,  or  489,748  less  than  that  of  Ulster,  now 
thft  most  populous  of  the  provinces       Pop.  1891,  1,17^402. 

MVnsTEJEI,  chief  t.  of  the  district  of  tbe  same  name,  as  well  as  capital  of  all  West- 
phalia, is  situated  in  51°  55'  n.  lat,  and  7°  40'  e.  long.,  at  tbe  confluence  of  tbe  Aa  with 
the  Hunster  canal,  66  m.  n.e.  of  DOsseldorf.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  24,815;  in  1895, 
.  57,018,  of  whom  the  majority  were  Catholics.  Miinster,  which  is  a  bishopric,  and  the 
seat  of  a  military  council,  a  high  court  of  appeal,  and  other  governmental  tribunals,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of  Westphalia,  retaining  numerous  remains  of  medieval 
architecture,  whose  quaint  picturesoueness  is  enhanced  by  the  nimierous  trees  and 
shady  alle'es  by  which  the  square  and  streets  are  ornamented.  Among  its  churches,  of 
which  the  majority  are  Catholic,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  cathedral,  built  between 
the  13th  and  15th  centuries,  and  despoiled  of  all  its  internal  decorations  by  the  Anabap- 
tists; Our  Lady's  church,  with  its  noble  tower;  the  splendid  Gothic  church  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, in  the  market-place,  finished  in  the  13th  c,  on  the  tower  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
the  three  iron  cages  in  which  the  bodies  of  tlie  Anabaptist  leaders,  John  of  Leyden, 
Knipperdolling,  and  Erecbting,  were  suspended,  after  they  had  suffered  the  most  hor- 
rible martyrdom ;  and  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Ludgerus,  the  first  bishop  of  Hiinster, 
with  its  singular  round  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern.  The  Gothic  town- 
hall  possesses  historical  interest  in  being  the  spot  at  which,  in  1648,  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia was  signed  in  a  large  hall,  which  has  lately  been  restored,  and  which  contains 
portraits  of  all  the  ambassadors  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty.  The  palace,  built  in 
1767,  is  surrounded  by  fine  pleasure-grounds,  including  horticultural  and  botanical  gar- 
dens, connected  with  the  academy;  and  these,  with  tbe  ramparts,  which,  since  tbe  Seven 
Years'  war,  have  been  converted  Into  public  walks,  form  a  great  attraction  to  the  city. 
Hunster  is  well  provided  with  institutions  of  charity  and  lienevolence.  The  old  Catholic 
university  of  Munster  was  dismembered  in  1818,  and  its  funds  apportioned  to  other 
educational  establishments;  and  the  present  academy,  which  comprises  a  Catholic  theo- 
lo:;ical  and  a  philosophical  faculty,  is  now  the  principal  school.  It  has  a  library,  a 
natural  history  museum,  and  various  collections  of  art  and  antiquity  connected  with  it. 
Munster  has  one  K3rmnasium,  and  a  number  of  town  schools.  The  industrial  products 
of  Munster  include  leather,  woolen  fabrics,  thread,  starch,  and  sugar,  besides  which 
there  are  good  carriage  manufactories,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  The  city  has  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country, 

MQnster  was  known  under  ihe  name  of  Mimignrdevorde  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
who.  in  791,  appointed  it  as  the  see  of  the  new  bishop  of  Ihe  Saxons,  at  St.  Ludgerus. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  Uth  c,  a  monastery  was  founded  on  the  spot,  which  in  course 
of  time  derived  Its  present  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  minster,  or  monasterr.  In  the 
12th  c,  the  bishopric  was  elevated  into  a  principality  of  the  empire.  In  the  13th  c,  the 
city  was  incorporated  in  the  Hanseatic  league;  and  in  1533  it  declared  its  adhesion  to  the 
reformed  faith,  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of  the  chapter.  During  the  years 
1535  and  1536,  MQnster  was  tlic  scene  of  tlie  violent  politico-religious  movement  of  tbe 
Anabaptists,  when  the  excesses  of  these  pretended  teformers  worked  a  violent  reaction  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  which  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  prestige  of  the  episcopal 
power;  and  although  the  citizens  occasionally  made  good  their  attempted  acts  of 
opposition  to  their  spiritual  rulers,  they  were  finally  reduced  to  submission  nnder  bishop 
Christopher  Bernbard  of  St.  Gall,  who  having,  in  1663,  built  a  strong  citadel  within  the 
city,  transferred  the  episcopal  place  of  residence  thither  from  Koesfeld.  where  it  had 
been  established  by  earlier  bishops.  In  the  Seven  Years'  war,  MQnster  was  repeatedlr 
besieged  and  taken  by  both  the  l)elligerent  parties.  The  bishopric  of  MQnster,  which 
since  1719  had  been  merged  in  the  archbishopric  of  Coloirne.  although  it  retained  a 
special  form  of  government,  was  secularized  in  1803,  and  divided  among  various  rojti 
houses;  but  subsequently  shared  in  the  common  fate  of  other  German  provinces,  and 
was  for  a  time  incorporated  with  France.  The  congress  of  Vienna  gave  the  greater  part 
of  the  principality  to  Prussia,  a  small  portion  beinz  apportioned  to  the  house  of  Olden- 
burg, while  Hanover  acquired  possession  of  the  MQnster  territories  of  tbe  mediatized 
dukes  of  Aremberg. 
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„  ^msAXa,',  Ramoh',  ia6!>-188a,  b.  Spdn.  His  native  town  having  been  burnt  by 
tlie  French  m  1885,  he  became  a  wandering  soldier  and  minstrel,  and  for  80  years  led 
Ki  adventurous  and  eventful  life.  Returning  to  Catalonia,  he  began  in  1826  to  write 
the  history  of  the  princes  of  Aragon  from  the  time  of  James  the  Conqueror  until  the 
ooronauon  of  Alfonso  IV.  This  chronicle  of  great  events,  of  which  he  was  the  eye- 
witness, 18  vali»blo  as  a  history  of  his  time  and  is  remartcable  for  its  accuracy,  naivete, 
epic  beauty  and  grace.  It  remained  in  manuscript  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
The  two  most  ancient  editions  of  the  original  are  at  Valencia  and  Barcelona.  TThe 
fonner  is  entitled  Ckronica  o  Deteripeio  deUfiti  e  hazanayes  del  iruslyt  Bey  Don  Jaume.  It 
has  been  translated  into  German  and  French,  andLanz  at  Stuttgart  published  an  edition 
of  the  ongmal  in  1844 

XUXTEB,  Friedbich  Christtas  Karl  Heinrich,  1761-1880,  b.  Gotha,  Germany; 
educated  at  Copenhagen  and  Gottingen.  He  afterwards  continued  his  archsBological 
researches  in  Italy,  under  the  patronage  c?  the  Danish  government.    In  1790  he  became 

Erofessor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1808  bishop  of  Zealand. 
[e  edited  the  Coptic  translation  of  Daniel,  and  the  statutes  of  the  Templars,  and  wrote 
worlcs  on  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Denmarlc,  on  the  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  and 
on  the  religion  of  the  Carthaginians. 

mrVTlAK,  Cenm*  munljae,  Cereulu*  txtffinalis,  or  Styioe«ru$  muntfae,  a  species  ol 
deer,  abundant  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  of  the  same  region.  It  is  about  one- 
fifth  larger  tlutn  the  roebuclc,  which  it  considerably  resembles  in  form.  The  horns  are 
remarkable,  as  there  springs  from  the  common  base  of  each  an  additional  horn,  which 
is  about  li  in.  in  length;  the  principal  horn,  which  is  simple,  curved,  and  pointed, 
being  about  S  in.  in  length.  The  female  has  no  horns.  The  male  has  large  canine 
teeth  or  tusks,  which  also  are  wanting  in  the  female.  AJIied  species  are  found  in  India 
and  China. 

■trVZEX,  Thoxab,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  (q.v.),  was  b.  at  Stolberg,  in 
the  Harz  about  1400,  took  his  degree  at  Wittenberg  as  master  of  arts,  and  for  some  time 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in  Zwickau  and  other  places.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, he  adopted  mystic  views,  and  declaimed  against  what  hecaued  the  "  servile,  literal, 
and  half"  measures  of  the  reformers,  requiring  a  radical  reformation  both  in  church  and 
state  according  to  his  "inward  light."  He  proclaimed  an  entire  community  of  goods, 
and  incited  the  populace  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Miihlhausen  fell  for  a 
time  nnder  his  sway  and  that  of  another  fanatic  named  I^eiKr,  who  joined  him.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  peasant  war,  and  inflamed  the  spirits  of  the  insurgents  by  the 
wildest  speeches  and  sonsjs;  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  on  May  15,  1525,  after  a 
severe  conflict  at  Frankenhausen,  by  the  elector  John  and  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Munzer  fled,  but  was  taken  and  car- 
ried to  Muhlhansen,  where  he  was  beheaded  along  with  Pfeifer  and  a  nnmiier  of  others 
f'S-iS).  H<»  showed  no  dignity  or  courage  in  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life.  See  Strobei's 
Leben,  Sehriften,  und  Lehren  Thorn.  Mftnun't  (NOrnb.  1796);  Seidemann's  Thorn.  Mumer 
(Dresd.  and  Leips.  1842);  and  Heinrich  Leo  in  the  Bmngeluehe  £ireheraeitung  (Beii. 
1856). 

KXTH'ZIHOEK,  Weiuteb,  b.  Switzerland,  1882;  educated  at  Bern,  Munich,  and 
Paris.  In  1862  he  entered  into  business  in  Ettypt,  but  soon  after  went  ou  an  explorinjc 
exj^edition  southward  in  Africa,  and  was  absent  for  about  6  years.  He  was  attached  to 
the  expedition  of  Heuglin  in  1861,  but  quitted  it  when  it  reached  n.  Abyssinia,  and  in 
company  with  Ejnzelbach  explored  an  unknown  territory,  and  determined  the  course 
of  the  nver  Gash.  Id1862  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  German  exploring  expedition. 
succeeding  Heuglin,  and  he  endeavored  to  penetrate  to  Waday,  but  was  unable  to  go 
farther  than  Eordofan.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Massowah,  and  in, 
the  Anglo-Abysrinian  war  he  acted  as  a  guide  to  the  English  forces,  after  whose  with- 
drawal ne  remained  at  Massowah  as  consul  in  the  French  service.  In  1869.  while  on 
another  exploring  expedition  to  n.  Abyssinia,  he  was  attacked  bv  an  assassin  and  danger- 
ously wounded.  In  1870  he  made  a  journey  to  s.e.  Arabia,  ana  was  appointed  governor- 
of  Massowah;  and  the  next  year  he  went  on  a  new  expedition  into  tlie  country  n.  of  the- 
Bogoe.  Besides  many  contributions  to  geographical  periodicals  and  the  proceedings 
of  geographical  societies,  he  published :  Outtomt  and  Imib*  of  the  Bogo»,  1860 ;  BiwA 
Amean  BtvOu*,  1864 ;  The  Oorman  BepedUion  into  East  Africa,  1865 ;  and  a  Dictionary 
cfihe  Tigre  Language.    He  d.  in  Africa,  1876. 

■VOT'TA  YALLET,  a  lofty  and  secluded  valley  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz.  Switzer- 
land, through  which  the  Muotta  river  flows  down  to  lake  Lucerne.  Its  chief  place  is. 
the  village  of  Muotta,  6  m.  e.s.e.  of  Schwyz.      Pop.  about  8000. 

StUKAD  y.  (Mrhembt  Mubad  EffbndQ,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  b.  tvAsf,  1840 ;  son 
of  Abdul-Mcndjid,  late  sultan  of  Turkey.  On  May  80,  1876,  the  sultan  Abdul-Aziz  was. 
deposed  from  his  throne;  and  on  the  same  day  Murad  was  visited  by  a  high  dignitary 
of  the  state  and  informed  that  he  was  to  liecome  sultan,  whereupon  he  prooeedea  to  the 
great  ball  of  the  Serastderat  and  was  duly  installed.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  dis- 
covered his  total  incapacity  to  conduct  the  government  in  the  face  of  the  diflSculties  by 
wfaldi  it  was  surmiinoed.    He  became  subject  to  fits  of  melancholia  and  lethargy,  from 
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which  it  was  nOtr./  impoesible  to  rouse  him.  An  eminent  physician  was  sent  for  to 
Vienna,  who,  after  an  examination,  pronounced  his  patient  unfitted  bj  the  nature  of  his 
malady  for  the  conduct  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  duties  of  bis  position.  Upon  the 
advice  of  the  physician  in  question,  the  ministerial  council,  after  referring  the  law  ques- 
tions of  the  case  to  the  Sheikh  ul-Islam,  decided  upon  his  deposition,  which  was  accord- 
ingly effected  on  Aug.  81, 1870.  Ue  was  succe^ed  by  a  younger  brother,  Abdul-Hamid, 
who  was  proclaimed  sultan  on  the  same  day. 

WrSX'KA,  a  genus  of  malacopterous  fishes,  of  those  to  which  the  name  eel  is  com- 
monly given,  the  whole  of  the  eels  being  sometimes  included  In  the  family  muranida. 
See  £bl.  The  true  murmruB  have  no  fins  except  the  dorsal  and  anal,  which  are  low 
and  fleshy.  They  have  one  row  of  sharp  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  head  is  very  large,  and 
the  jaws  are  moved  with  great  power.  The  muraena  of  the  Romans,  or  Mubrt  (Jf. 
helena),  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  sometimes  of  large  size,  four  feet  or  more 
in  lengdi,  golden  vellow  in  front  and  purple  towards  the  tail,  beautifully  banded  and 
mottled.  It  is  mucu  tUcker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any  of  the  fresh-water  eels. 
Its  flesh  is  white  and  higlilv  esteemed.  It  prefers  salt  water,  but  can  accommodate  itself 
to  a  fresh-water  pond.  The  ancient  Romans  kept  and  fed  it  in  vivaria.  The  story  of 
Yedius  Pollio  feeding  hismursenas  with  offending  slaves  is  well  known.  This  mur«ena 
has  been  caught  on  the  British  shores,  but  very  rarely.    See  illus.,  Fishbb,  vol.  VI. 

Allied  to  the  genus  muraena  is  the  genus  naera,  found  in  the  Pacific. 

WnLXTHDM.    See  Eel. 

XtniAL  dBOU,  an  astronomical  Instrument  for  taking  declinations ;  consisting  of 
a  large  circle  built  against  the  wall  (whence  its  name),  movable  on  its  axis  in  the  phiae 
of  the  meridian,  ana  with  a  telescope  attached,  also  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  which 
turns  al)out  an  axis.  The  circle  is  graduated,  the  whole  instrument  counterweighted  and 
furnished  with  an  illuminating  apparatus  for  night  readings.  Readings  are  made  accu- 
rate by  set-screws  and  microscopic  micrometers.  The  plane  of  the  limb  and  the  optical 
axis  of  the  telescope  are  made  parallel  to  the  meridian  by  leveling  and  sweeping  screws, 
and  the  cross  lines  of  the  eye-piece  should  follow  a  star  near  the  equator  their  whole 
length.  The  Inst  ument  being  rectified,  the  height  of  a  star  alKive  the  horizon  is 
measured  by  a  cuf  of  mercury;  tlie  star  is  observ^  directly  and  then  bv  reflexion,  the 
half  sum  of  the  readings  being  the  correct  angle.  The  co-latitude  of  the  place  is  obtained 
as  with  the  theodolite.  As  the  tube  is  movable  about  the  circle,  reading  should  always 
he  checked  by  reiteration;  with  more  than  one  limb  of  the  circle. 

KITBAL  CSOWK,  in  heraldry,  a  crown  in  the  form  of  the  top  of  a  circular  tower, 
masoned  and  embattled.  It  is  meant  to  represent  the  crown  which  was  given  by  the 
Romans  as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  the  soldier  who  first  mounted  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
town,  and  fixed  there  the  standard  of  the  army.  A  mural  crown  supporting  the  crest, 
in  place  of  a  wreath,  occurs  in  the  achievements  of  several  of  the  English  nobility,  and 
in  various  grants  of  arms  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  to  officers  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war.  Viscount  Beresford,  in  consequence  of  his 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  obtained  as  crest,  issuing  out  of  a  mural  crown,  a 
dragon's  head  with  its  neck  pierced  through  by  a  broken  spear,  the  head  of  the  spear, 
point  downwards,  being  held  in  the  mouth  of  the  dragon. 

WnUlT,  Joachim,  king  of  Naples,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  La  Bastide-For- 
tuniire,  near  Cabors,  in  France,  and  was  bom  there  March  25,  1771.  He  was  at  first 
intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  actually  commenced  the  study  of  theology  and  canon 
law  at  Toulouse,  but  entered  the  army,  and,  being  threatened  with  punishment  for  insub- 
ordination, deserted,  and  after  spending  some  time  at  home,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where, 
it  is  said,  he  was  for  some  time  a  waiter  at  a  caf^,  but  soon  obtained  admission  into  the 
constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  was  made  a 
sub-lieutenant  In  a  cavalry  regiment.  His  gallantry  and  his  extreme  republicanism  soon 
won  him  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  attached  himself  closely  to  Bonaparte,  under  whom 
he  served  in  Italy  and  in  £g3rpt,  signalizing  himself  in  many  battles;  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division  (1799);  returned  with  Bonaparte  to  France;  and  rendered  him  most 
important  assistance  on  the  18tb  Brumaire,  by  dispersing  the  conncll  of  five  hundred  at 
St.  Cloud.  Bonaparte  now  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  consular  guard,  and 
gave  him  his  youngest  sister,  Caroline,  in  marriage.  Murat  commanded  the  cavalry  at 
Marengo,  where  he  greatly  distinguisheid  himself.  On  the  establishment  of  the  French 
empire  he  was  loaded  with  honors.  He  continued  to  command  the  cavalry  in  the 
armies  led  by  the  emperor,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory  at  Austerlitz,  and 
to  many  other  victories.  In  1806  the  newly-erected  grand  duchy  of  Berg  (q.  v.)  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  On  Aug.  1, 1808,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Naples  imder  the 
title  of  Joachim  I.  Napoleon.  He  took  possession  of  Naples,  but  the  Bourbons,  through 
the  support  of  Britain,  retained  Sicily. 

Murat  possessed  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  general  of  cava!'  y  rather  than  those  of  a 
king.  He  was  very  deficient  in  political  skill  and  energy;  bat  by  the  moderation  of  his 
government,  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Even  his  love  of  pomp  and  show,  and  the 
theatrical  splendor  of  his  equipment,  which  were  a  subject  of  mirth  In  France  and  Oer- 
many.  rather  gratified  the  Neapolitans.    He  endured  wiUi  difficulty  the  yoke  of  Napoleon. 
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which  left  him  little  but  the  outward  show  of  royalty.  In  the  expedition  against  Russia, 
he  commanded  the  whole  cavalry,  but  on  its  failure,  he  returned  to  Naples,  anxious  and 
discuut«nted.  He  joined  the  French  army  again  in  1818,  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipzic, 
witlidrew  to  his  own  dominions,  determined  on  breaking  the  French  fetters  with  which 
he  was  Ixjund.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and  a  truce  with  the  British  admiral, 
and  promised  the  allies  an  auxiliary  corps.  He  hesitated,  however,  even  after  his  new 
course  seemed  to  have  lieen  decisively  adopted;  and  finding  his  position  insecure  after 
Napoleon's  overthrow,  he  entered  into  private  communications  with  him  at  Elba.  On 
the  emperor's  return  to  France,  Murat  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  40,000 
men,  and  commenced  a  hasty  war  against  Austria.  He  was  defeated  at  Ferrara,  April 
12,  1815,  and  again  at  Toleutino,  May  2.  With  a  few  horsemen  he  fled  to  Naples,  where 
all  was  insurrection  and  commotion ;  thence  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  and  found  his  way 
to  France,  whilst  his  wife  and  children  took  refuge  in  the  British  fleet.  After  Napoleon^ 
iiual  overthrow,  he  found  refuge  in  Corsica,  from  which  he  proceeded  in  a  foolliardy 
manner  with  a  few  followers  to  the  coast  of  Naples,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  and 
liberator,  but  was  presently  taken  prisoner,  and  after  trial  by  a  court-martial,  was  shot 
in  a  hall  of  the  castle  of  Pizzo,  Oct.  18,  1815.  See  L§onard  Oallais.  HUtoire  de  Joachim 
Ifurat  (Paris,  1828),  and  Coletta,  Hutoire  de»  Six  dernier»  mots  dela  Viede  Joachim  Murat 
(Paris,  1821).  His  widow  assumed  the  title  of  countess  of  Lipona,  and  resided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Trieste,  where  she  died  in  1839.  His  two  sons  went  to  the  United 
States,  where  the  elder.  Napoleon  Achuxe  Mubat,  settled  in  Florida,  and  published 
a  number  of  works  on  the  constitution  and  politics  of  his  adopted  country.  He  died 
April  15,  1847.  The  younger.  Napoleon  Luoien  Charles,  married  an  American  lady 
in  1837,  but  suffered  severtS  reverses  in  fortune,  and  Uadame  Murat  was  obliged  to  open 
a  boar^g-school  for  the  support  of  herself  aud  her  husband.  Twice  he  attempted  to 
return  to  France  secretly  (in  18S7  and  1844),  but  failed  on  both  occasions.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  however,  opened  the  country  to  him.  He  attached  himself  closely  to  prince 
Louis  Napoleon ;  and  was  in  1849  French  ambassador  extraordinary  at  Turin.  In  1663 
he  was  made  a  senator;  and  in  1853  he  received  the  title  of  prince.  The  Italian  revolu- 
tion appeared  to  present  some  chances  for  him,  but  nothin  ^  came  of  these.  He  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Qermans  at  Metz  in  1870.     H3  d.  1878L 

miBATOSI,  LiTDOvico  Antonio,  a  celebrated  antiquary  and  historian,  was  bom  at 
Vlgnola,  near  Modena,  Italy,  Oct.  21,  1672.  Prom  a  very  early  period  his  predilection 
for  historical  and  literary  pursuits  began  to  manifest  itself;  and,  having  entered  into  holy 
orders,  without,  however,  accepting  any  ecclesiastical  office,  his  life  was  devoted  partly 
to  the  literature  of  bis  profession,  but  mainly  to  researches  in  history,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  especially  the  history  of  his  native  country.  In  his  22d  year,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  librarians  of  the  AmbrosianLibrary  at  Milan,  a  post  which  has  since  received 
equal  celebrity  from  a  successor  not  unworthy  of  the  fame  of  Murat,  the  illustrious 
Aiigelo  tHai  (q.v.).  Here  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  publication,  a  collection  of 
inedited  Greek  and  Latin  fragments,  under  the  titles  of  Aneedota  Chrceea  and  Anecdota 
Latino.  But  his  most  import  labors  were  reserved  for  the  capital  of  bis  native  duchy, 
whither,  in  1700,  be  was  recalled  by  the  duke  of  Modena,  to  take  charge  of  the  celebrated 
DljSte  library,  and  of  the  ducal  archives;  his  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  being  that 
of  provost  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Pomposa.  From  the  date  of  his  return  to 
Modena,  Muratori  began  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  Italian  history,  especially  to 
the  history  of  medieval  Italy;  and  his  labors  in  this  department  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1723  that  tlie  first  volume  of  his  great  collec- 
tion, Berum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  appeared,  and  the  work  proceeded  at  regular  intervals 
for  nearly  80  years,  the  last  of  the  28  folio  volumes  which  compose  it  baring  the  date 
of  1751.  This  immense  publication,  which  was  produced  by  the  joint  contributions  of 
the  princes  and  higher  nobility  of  Italy,  embraces  a  range  from  the  5th  to  the  16th  c,  and 
contains  all  the  chronicles  of  Italy  during  that  vast  period,  illustrated  with  commentaries 
and  critical  notices.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  dissertations  illustrative  of 
the  religious,  literary,  social,  political,  military,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  several 
states  of  Italy  during  the  period,  in  6  vols,  folio,  1738-1742,  a  work  which,  although 
far  from  being  exempt  from  errors,  is  still  regarded  as  a  treasure-house  of  medieval 
antiquities.  While  engaged  in  these  prodigious  labors,  Muratori  carried  on  an  active 
literary  correspondence  with  the  scholars  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tributed essays  not  unfrequently  to  the  principal  historical  and  literary  academies,  of 
most  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  the  first,  moreover,  to  undertake  a  general 
history  of  Italy  from  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era  down  to  his  own  time.  It  is 
in  12  vols.  4to,  and  still  retains  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference,  having  been  continued 
by  Coppi  down  to  the  year  1819.  In  his  capacity  of  archivist  of  the  duke  of  Modena, 
he  compiled,  in  2  vols,  folio,  the  Antiquitiet  of  the  SE»te  Family  (1710-40),  as  well  as  a 
Kries  of  historical  and  polemical  treatises  on  certain  territorial  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  bouse  of  Modena  and  the  court  of  Rome.  To  the  department  of  classical 
scholarship,  Muratori's  collection  of  Interiptiom  (6  vols,  folio,  1739-43),  which,  In  this 
point  of  view,  was  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  collection  of  Gruter  and  the  other 
uitiquaries  who  had  preceded  him,  is  still  acknowledged  as  a  most  important  contribU' 
Sou;  and  be  has  also  left  works  of  standard  merit  in  the  departments  of  jurisprudence. 
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of  litenuy  criticism,  of  poetry,  of  biograpbr,  and  eTen  of  the  hif  tory  of  medical  scienoa 
In  the  studies  of  his  own  profession,  as  well  liturgical  and  historical,  as  dogmatical  and 
even  ascetical,  Muratori,  although  he  did  not  follow  the  method  of  the  schools,  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  if  he  had  made  these  the  pursuit  of  his  life.  Borne  of  his 
opimons  were  regarded  with  disfavor,  if  not  directly  condemned;  but  his  vindication  of 
himself,  addressed  to  the  learned  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  drew  forth  a  warm  and  honorable 
testimony  to  the  uprightness  of  lus  motives,  which,  without  approving  of  the  opinions 
to  which  exception  had  been  taken,  declared  them  .free  from  the  imputation  of  being 
contrary  either  to  the  doctrine  or  to  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Although  Muratori's 
life  was  essentially  that  of  a  scholar,  yet  his  exactness  in  dischar^g  the  duties  of  a 
rarish  priest  was  beyond  all  praise,  and  several  of  the  existing  charitable  institutions  of 
romposa  were  founded  by  him.  He  died  at  Modena,  Jan.  23,  1750,  in  his  78th  year. 
His  works,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  full  detail,  fill  46  vols,  in  folio, 
84  in  4to,  18  in  8vo,  and  many  more  in  12mo.  Some  of  these  are  posthumous,  and  were 
published  by  his  nephew,  G.  F.  Muratori,  from  whom  ve  also  have  a  life  of  his  distin* 
guished  uncle,  in  4to,  printed  at  Omer,  1758. 

XXmATOBIAK  TKAOKUIT,  or  Cakon  of  Mttratobi,  a  very  important  treatise 
of  Biblical  KSS.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century,  It  is  valuable 
as  affording  evidence  concerning  the  writings  which  were  regarded  as  canonical  by  the 
churches  of  that  day.  It  contains  as  such  the  gospel  of  Luke — which  it  calls  the  third, 
the  existence  of  the  first  two  being  implied — the  gospel  of  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle^ 
18  epistles  of  Paul,  1  of  Jude,  2  of  John,  the  revelations  of  John  and  Peter;  the  latter 
however,  as  being  not  universally  acknowledged.  The  epistles  of  James  and  of  Peter, 
and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  aire  omitted.  It  was  brought  into  notice  by  Muratori,  a 
distinguished  archKologist,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

KCSAVIEF,  an  ancient  boyar  family,  originally  of  Moscow,  which  in  1488  was 
presented  by  Ivan  Yasilievitch  I.  with  large  estates  in  the  province  of  Novgorod.  Many 
members  of  this  family  took  an  important  part  in  the  military,  literary,  and  political 
history  of  their  country  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  The  following  are  the  most 
distinguished: — (1.)  Hikolni  JerofeiMteh  was  capt.  in  the  engineer  corps,  and  in  1763 
lublislied  the  first  work  on  algebra  in  the  Russian  language.  Under  Catherine  II.  be 
ad  charge  of  the  Russian  topographical  works,  became  lieutgen.  and  governor  of 
Livonia,  and  died  at  Montpellier  m  1770.-f-{8.)  MUchaU  NUatUeh  (1757-1807).  At  the  age 
of  28,  Catherine  II.  took  him  from  the  imperial  guard  to  tutor  her  grandchildren,  to« 
grand  dukes  Alexander  and  Eonstnntin,  for  whom  he  composed  works  in  prose  and 
poetry  distinguished  for  pure  style  and  noble  sentiments.  In  1786  he  became  curator 
of  the  university  of  Moscow,  in  1802  senator,  and  in  1804  councilor  of  state.  His  worics 
were  published  in  1820  in  three  volumes.— -(^.)  Nikolai  Nanaroviteh,  privy  councilor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  until  1882  director  of  the  imperial  private  chanceliy,  was  also 
known  as  a  writer.  His  works  are  published  in  Bt.  Petersburg  in  five  volnmes. — 
(4.)  NihoMi,  NikoUnemtch  (1768-1840).  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Btrasburg,  and 
ou  bis  return  to  Russia  becnme  a  licut.  in  the  marine  service.  In  the  battle  of  Rotscben- 
salm  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Set  at  Kbcrty  by  the  pence  of  Vereift,  he  left 
the  marine  for  the  army,  was  appointed  lieut.col.,  and  founded  near  Moscow  a  private 
school  for  the  officers  of  the  general  staff.  He  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1812-14  aa 
col.  and  chief  of  stuff  under  Count  Tolstoi,  arranged  with  Gen.  Dumas  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  Dresden,  and  shortly  after  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Hamburg.  He  then  retu^od 
with  the  rank  of  major-general  to  his  school,  which  in  1816  was  declared  to  be  imperial, 
r.nd  which  he  directed  until  1823.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  became  interested 
ill  agricultural  pursuits  and  rural  economy.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  most  active 
members  of  the  economic  society  of  Moscow,  and' published  a  translation  of  Thaer'a 
Prinriplei  of  Rational  Agrieulttire.    He  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom  became  distin- 

?nishcd. — (5.)  Alerandtr  NikoUx'ievilch  (1792-1884),  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  In 
835  lie  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  which  broke  out  at  the  accession  of  Nicholas  I.  In 
consideration  of  bis  father's  services  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  merely  exiled  to 
Siberia.  Though  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return,  his  services  were  not  required 
until  the  Crimean  war,  when  he  became  maj.gen.  and  in  1856  governor  of  Novgorod. 
He  was  interested  in  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
lieut.gen.  and  member  of  the  senate  of  Moscow. — (6.)  Nikolai  JfikolaUviteh  (1798-1860). 
He  entered  the  army  in  1810,  took  part  in  all  the  campaigns  of  1812-16,  and  won  dis- 
tinction for  bravery  at  Borodino,  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Kulm,  Leipsic,  and  under  the  walls 
of  Paris.  In  1817  he  was  attached  to  gen.  lermolofs  staff,  and  served  in  the  Caucasus. 
In  1822  he  published  his  TraveU  in  Turkannania  and  Khiva,  which  was  translated  into 
German,  English,  and  French.  In  1837  he  became  chief  of  staff  under  Oen.Paski^vitch, 
took  part  in  all  the  principal  battles  of  the  war  with  Persia,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  maj.^cn.,  and  r/on  great  distinction  at  Kara  and  Akhalzik  in  the  war  of  1828,  In  1880 
the  Polish  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Muravief  was  recalled  from  an  expedition  against  the 
Lesghians  to  take  command  of  the  Lithuanian  grenadier  brigade,  with  which  be  defeated 
the  old  Polish  Gen.  Bi6ravski,  near  Kazimiers.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  heuLgen.,  he 
commanded  the  right  wing  at  the  storming  of  Warsaw  in  1881,  and  <»ptured  the  foitifl- 
cations  of  Rakoviec.    At  the  end  of  the  next  year  he  was  sent  to  E^ypt  with  spedal 
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Instnictions  to  incite  Hchemet  All  to  reyolt  against  the  Turkish  govenunent  He  then 
took  charge  of  the  Ruaaian  forces  which  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus.  In 
1888  he  feU  into  disgnrace,  and  Uved  secluded  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
called  again  into  active  service,  and  in  1864  was  made  commander  of  the  expeditionary 
forces  in  the  Caucasus.  After  a  siege  which  lasted  from  the  first  of  June  till  the  last  of 
November,  he  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Kars.  This  victory,  which  partially 
redeemed  the  loss  of  Sevastopol,  brought  Muravief  the  title  of  prince  and  the  appella- 
tion  KarskL  He  was  then  made  a  state  councilor,  and  put  at  the  head  of  the  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  abuses  committed  during  the  Crimean  war.  In  1861  be  was 
made  chief  of  the  regiment  of  grenadiers  of  Samogitia,  one  of  the  greatest  honors  which 
the  czar  can  accord  to  generals  not  belonging  to  the  imperial  family. — (7.)  MikhaU  Niko- 
UtUfiteA  (1796-1866).  At  the  age  of  15  he  was  acting  professor  m  the  military  school 
(founded  by  his  father.  In  1818  he  fought  against  the  French,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  campaign  returned  to  his  favorite  study  of  mathematics,  and  translated  into  Russian 
Oamier's  GeomiMe  An^yUque.  In  1828'he  entered  the  army,  and  soon  became  col. 
In  1881  he  advanced  from  maj.gen.  to  the  military  governorship  of  Orodno,  and  showed 
great  activity  in  repressing  tlie  troubles  which  broke  out  in  his  province  after  the  Polish 
revolution.  He  aiterwards  became  military  governor  of  Kursk,  and  entered  the  civil 
administration  as  privy  councilor  and  senator.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Russian 
geographical  society,  and  cauwd  a  great  scientific  expedition  to  be  sent  to  Siberia.  In 
1857  he  became  minister  of  the  crown  lands  and  presicicnt  of  the  council  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  appanages  of  the  state.  He  devoted  his  energies  to  the  fostering  of  agri- 
culture, founded  an  agronomic  academy  near  Petroosk,  but  was  violently  opposed  to 
the  liberation  of  the  serfa  In  the  student  riots  of  1861  he  used  such  cruel  modes  of 
repression  as  to  win  universal  hatred,  and  was  removed  from  his  functions.  The  Polish 
insurrection,  iiowever,  brought  him  to  the  fore,  and  in  1868  he  was  named  goyemor- 
general  of  Vilna  with  special  honors.  He  acted  with  such  energy  that  in  a  few  mouths 
the  insurrection  was  entirely  put  down.  The  czar,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  made 
him  a  count  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  commission  to  seek  out  and  punish  the 
accomplices  of  Karakasof,  who  attempted  the  assassination  of  Alexander  U.,  in  1866. — 
(8.)  NU-olta  iVikolaUvitch  (1810-81).  fatered  Into  the  army,  served  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
by  his  bravery  won  the  rank  of  maj.-gen.  and  commander  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 
!n  1817  he  was  named  governor-general  of  eastern  Siberia  and  made  lieut.-gen.  He 
gained  for  Russia  the  entire  territory  of  the  Amur,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of  Aigun, 
May,  28,  1858,  by  which  this  country  was  definitely  ceded  by  China.  His  services  were  re- 
warded by  the  title  of  countand  the  name  Amurski.  In  the  summer  of  1809  he  went  with 
twelve  ships  to  Yedo,  and  concluded  a  favorable  treaty  with  Japan.  Ha  then  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  SiberUt.  He  resigned  his  governorship  in  1361,  and  was  named 
member  of  the  Imperial  council—  (9.)  AitdrH  NikolaTicUck  (1798-1874).  Entered,  at 
an  early  age,  the  civil  administration;  became  councilor  and  kammerjunker,  and  about 
1830  undertook  a  journey  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  he  descrilied  in  his  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Placet.  He  subsequently  traveled  in  his  own  country,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  east, 
and  published  the  results  of  his  observations  in  several  volumes.  He  wrote  also  besides 
many  theological  and  dramatic  works,  a  Bisioryof  the  Bible,  Eittory  of  the  Mnt  Fvur 
CeiUarie*  of  ChrittiarUty,  Hietory  of  Jenualem,  Eislory  of  the  Rustian  Ohweh,  Deterip- 
tion  of  Oeorgia  and  Armenia,  etc  He  was  a  member  of  the  holy  synod. — A  branch  of 
the  Muravief  family,  about  1780,  married  a  daughter  of  Apostol,  the  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  whose  name  was  added  to  his  own. — (l!)  Itan  Matirieviteh  Muravief-Apostol 
(1769-1851).  Under  the  emperor  Paul,  Ivan  was  sent  to  the  courts  of  Saxony  and 
Madrid,  and  on  his  return  became  privy  councilor  and  senator.  He  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  translated  into  Russian  Slieridan's 
Se/tooi  for  Scandal,  the  Satires  of  Horace,  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  In  1830  he 
traveled  in  the  Taurid,  and  published  the  results  of  his  arcbeeological  investigationa 
His  old  age  was  saddened  by  the  political  ruin  of  bis  three  sons,  whom  he  survived  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurv.— (2.)  SergU  Ivanotiteh  was  lieut.col.  of  the  regiment 
of  Tcheniigof,  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  learning,  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
Dekabrist  conspiracy  of  1825.  Despite  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  rising  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  proclaimed  the  grand  duke  Konstantin  emperor,  and  seized  the  town  of 
Vasilkof.  TroopB  were  sent  against  him,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  in  which  he 
was  wounded  and  bis  brother  Ippolit  was  killed  at  hip  side,  he  was  captured,  taken  to 
8t  Petersburg,  and  hung  in  July,  1826.  His  other  brother  Matv6i  was  also  a  Deka- 
brist, and  was  sent  to  Siberia  for  twenty  years. 

KTJBCTUOir,  Chablrs.  1880-79 ;  b.  Jamaica,  of  Scotoh  descent  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Aberdeen  from  1845  to  1851,  obtaining  a  prize  for  Greek  scholarship, 
the  Balfour  medal  for  skill  in  plant  dissection,  and  tlie  Thompson  prize.  After  gradu- 
ating at  the  medical  school  in  1851  with  high  honors,  he  went  to  Turin,  as  physician 
to  tlie  British  embassy  On  his  return  in  1852  be  resided  a  short  time  in  Emnburgh. 
studied  in  Dublin  and  Paris,  and  then  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Calcutta  medical  college.  He  remained  in  India  until  1855  and  published  a  treatise 
on  the  diseases  of  that  country.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  in  London  was  con- 
nected as  lecturer,  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  assistant  physician,  or  managing  physician 
with  the  Westminster  general  disi>ensaiy,  St.  Mary's.  King's  College,  Middlesex,  and  th« 
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London  Fever  hospitals.  Besides  many  medical  and  sdentiflc  contribntiona  to  the 
Lancet  and  other  journals,  be  published  several  treatises,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  Diteaset  of  the  Liver  and  Continued  Fev«rt  cf  Oreat  Britain.  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  tuough  hia  practice 
was  very  large  and  his  published  worlds  of  great  scientific  value,  vet  probably  bis  high- 
est claim  to  fame  arises  from  his  precision,  power,  and  thoroughness  as  an  mstmctor. 
In  1877  be  was  made  president  of  the  pathological  society. 

XUBCHI80K,  Bu:  Roderick  Imfet,  geologist  and  geographer,  was  Jom  at  Tarradale, 
Etoss-shire,  in  1702.  He  was  educated  at  the  ^mmar-sctiool,  Duinam,  and  having  a 
bias  for  military  life,  next  studied  at  the  miUtary  college,  Marlow.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  as  an  officer  m  the  86th  lament  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  He  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  his  uncle,  Qen.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
and  tJien  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the  6th  dragoons.  Quitting  the  army  in  1816, 
he  devoted  himself  to  science — more  especially  to  geology.  He  afterwards  traveled 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  He  found  the  same  sedimentary  strata  lying  in 
the  earth's  crust  beneath  the  old  red  sandstone  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  in  the  vast  and  distant  provinces  cf  the  Russian  empire;  and  also  in  Amer- 
ica. The  result  of  his  investigations  was  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  the  Silu- 
rian system,  which  won  for  him  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  European 
reputation  as  a  geologist.  His  subseouent  exposition  of  the  Devoniam.  Permian,  and 
Laurentian  systems  increased  and  confirmed  his  reputation.  He  explored  several  parts 
of  Oermany,  Poland,  and  the  Carpathians;  and  in  1840  he  commenced  a  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  Russian  empire,  under  the  countenance  of  the  impend  government  M.  de 
Verneuil  was  associated  with  him  in  this  great  work,  completed  in  1846.  Struck  with 
tiie  resemblance  in  geological  structure  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Australian 
chain,  Murchison,  in  his  anniversary  address  in  1844,  first  predicted  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Australia.  In  1846,  six  years  before  that  metal  was  practically  worked,  he  addr<»sed 
a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Royal  Geological  Bocietv  of  Cornwall,  inciting  the  unem- 
ployed Cornish  tin-miners  to  emigrate  and  dig  for  gold  in  Australia  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1846  ;  president  of 
the  Royal  Gleograpbical  Society  in  1844  and  1845 ;  was  re-elected  in  1867,  and  continued 
to  hold,  that  post  till  1870,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  it  by  paralysis.  His  anni- 
versary addrosses  to  the  geographers  were  of  great  Interest  and  value.  Perhaps  no  man 
of  the  present  century  £iis  done  more  to  promote  geographical  science  at  home,  and 
kindle  the  spirit  of  adventure  among  those  engaged  in  Arctic  explorations  on  the  one 
hand  and  African  discovery  on  the  other.  In  1865  he  succeeded  sir  H.  de  la  Beche  in 
the  office  of  director  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  He  was  a  d.c.l.  of  Oxford, 
I.I..D.  of  Cambridge,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  royal  society.  He  was  knighted  in 
1846,  made  k.c.b.  in  1853,  and  a  baronet  in  1863.  From  the  emperor  of  Russia  he 
received  the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Anne,  and  also  that  of  St.  Stanislaus.  He  died  Oct 
22,  1871.  The  greater  portion  of  his  contributions  to  science  were  published  in  the 
Transaeti(m$  of  the  geological  and  other  societies.  His  principal  works  were  77ie  Silu- 
rian (1836);  The  Geology  of  Suttia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  1846  (2d  ed. 
1858).  He  also  published  volumes  on  the  Tertiary  Deposits  of  Lower  ^yria,  etc.  (1880), 
the  Geology  of  Cheltenham  (1834),  eta — See  Life  of  Sir  Boderiek  MurelUson,  by  Archbishop 
Geikie,  ll.d.  (187jn,  and  obituaiy  notice  by  sir  Henry  Rawlmson  in  Proeeedin^  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xvi.  No.  4 

KTTSCHIBO'HIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  rasteropodous  mollusca  belonging  to  the  family 
ITaliotida  and  so  named  in  honor  of  sir  R.  I.  Murchison.  The  genus  consists  of  at  least 
60  species,  all  which  are  characteristic  of  the  paleozoic  rocks,  occurring  in  the  series 
from  the  lower  Silurian  up  to  the  permian.  Tlie  stiell  diffcre  from  the  large  genus 
pleurotomaria  only  in  beiag  very  much  elongated.  Like  it,  the  whorls  are  sculptured 
and  zoned,  the  aperture  Is  channeled  in  front,  and  the  outer  lip  is  deeply  notcheti.    Sec 
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KITBCHIBOH  lETTES.    See  Sackvilue-West. 

KUSCIA,  a  former  province  of  Spain,  now  sulxlivlded  into  the  smaller  provinces  of 
Albacete  and  Murcia,  is  situated  in  the  s.e.  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  tmunded  on  the  n.  by 
New  Castile,  on  the  e.  by  Valencia,  on  the  s.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  w.  by 
Granada,  Andalusia,  and  New  Castile.  Area,  10,311  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '88,  602,808  (of 
modem  province,  87,481,486).  In  the  n.e.  the  province  is  partly  levtA:  bat  In  the  b.w.  it 
Is  composed  of  great  valleys,  high  plateaus,  and  mountain  ranges.  The  coast  comprises 
stretches  of  desert  The  principal  river  is  the  Segura,  which  flows  through  the  middle 
of  the  province  from  w.  to  e.  On  the  whole,  Murcia  is  not  very  productive,  and  never  will 
be,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  water,  partly  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 
The  only  fertile  districts  are  the  Tallcys  of  the  Segura,  and  the  side-valleys  of  Lorca, 
Albacete,  Chmchilla,  and  Almansa.  The  Esparto  wastes  have  remained  uncultivated 
since  the  banishment  of  the  Moriscoes  in  1610 ;  and  the  canal  of  Murcia,  which  is  intended 
to  irrigate  the  arid  Campo  de  Cartagena,  is  not  yet  finished.  Murcia  is  one  of  the  most 
thinly  peopled  districts  of  Spain.  The  north  yields  wheat  and  barley;  the  south  maiie, 
fruits,  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  hemp.    Goats,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared  in  great  numbaSi 
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Id  metals,  atlt,  and  mineral  springs  Murcia  is  abundant;  it  lias  also  many  smelting- 
works  for  iron,  lead,  and  copper  ores,  brimstone,  and  alum.  The  roads,  however,  are 
in  tlie  most  wretched  condition,  and  industry  in  general  is  still  in  a  backward  state. 
The  province  was  frightfully  devastated  by  a  great  earthquake,  18-21  March,  1829. 
Murcia  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  711;  after  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  it 
became  an  independent  Arab  kingdom,  but  six  years  afterwards  was  subjugated  by 
king  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  in  1241. 

XUXCIA  (the  Roman  Murgi),  a  large,  important,  and  ancient  town  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura,  and  near  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Sangonera,  28  m.  n.n.w.  of  Cartagena.  It  stands  in  tne  midst  of 
a  beautiful  and  Inxuriantlv  nroductive  huerta  or  garden.  IH  m.  in  length,  and  from  7  to  8 
m.  wide.  This  huerta  forms  a  i>ortion  of  what  is  called  the  vale  of  Murcia;  is  well 
watered,  has  a  bright  ^een  appearance  even  in  winter;  produces  wheat,  flax,  pulse,  and 
▼eeetables,  and  grows  innumerable  mulberry,  orange,  fig,  and  palm  trees,  llie  streets 
of  Murcia  are  narrow  but  clean,  and  the  houses  are  gaudily  painted  in  pink  and  yellow. 
Its  squares  are  filled  with  cypress,  orange,  lemon,  and  other  southern  trees.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop  suffragan  to  Toledo;  the  cathedral  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  begun  in 
1622,  completed  in  1766,  and  crowned  by  a  dome  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained.  The  city  contains  few  objects  of  fine  art,  a  circumstance  which  is  accounted 
for  by  tbe  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  its  siege  by  Sebastiani,  that  general,  after  promis- 
ing that  persons  and  property  should  be  respected,  entered  the  town  April  23,  1810,  and 
rifled  it  of  its  wealth  and  urt-treasures.  Silks,  linens,  baskets,  mats,  and  cordage  are 
manufactiu-ed,  and  oil-mills,  tanneries,  and  other  works  are  in  operation.     Pop.  08,638. 

mntDSK  is  the  crime  of  killing  a  human  being  of  malice  aforethought,  and  is  punish- 
able with  death.  It  is  immaterial  what  means  are  emploved  to  effect  tlie  object.  Black- 
stone  says  that  the  name  of  murder,  as  a  crime,  was  anciently  applied  only  to  the  secret 
killing  of  another,  which  the  word  moirda  sigtiifles  in  the  Teutonic  language.  And 
among  the  ancient  Goths  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  whole  vill  or  neighborhood  was 
punished  for  the  crime,  if  the  murderer  was  not  discovered.  Murder  is  defined  by  Coke 
thus:  "  When  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlawfully  killeth  any  reason- 
able creature  in  being,  and  under  the  king's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  cither 
express  or  implied."  Almost  every  word  in  this  definition  has  been  tbe  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  numerous  cases  that  nave  occurred  in  the  law-courts.  The  murderer  must 
be  of  sound  memory  or  discretion;  i.e.,  he  roust  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  not  a 
lunatic  or  idiot.  Tne  act  must  be  done  unlawfully,  i.e.,  it  must  not  be  in  self-defense, 
or  from  other  justifiable  cause.  The  person  killea  must  be  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
hence  killing  a  child  in  the  womb  is  not  murder,  but  is  punishable  in  another  way  (see 
Ikfasticide).  Tbe  essential  thing  in  murder  is  that  it  be  done  maliciously  and  deliber- 
ately; and  hence,  in  cases  of  hot  blood  and  scuffling,  the  offense  is  generally  man- 
slaughter only.  Killing  by  dueling  is  thus  murder,  for  it  is  deliberate.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  constitute  murder,  that  the  murderer  kill  the  man  he  intended,  provided 
be  bad  a  deliberate  design  to  murder  some  one.  Thus  if  one  shoots  at  A,  and  misses 
him,  but  kills  B,  this  is  murder,  because  of  the  previous  felonious  intent,  wliich  the  law 
transfers  from  one  to  the  other.  So  if  one  lays  poison  for  A,  and  B,  against  whom  the 
poisoner  bad  no  felonious  intent,  takes  it,  and  is  killed,  this  is  murder.  Formerly,  in 
England,  the  benefit  of  clergy  (Q.v.)  was  allowed  in  cases  of  murder,  till  it  was  abolished 
by  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28.  The  only  sentence  on  murderers  is  now  death,  which  is 
carried  out  by  banging.  Formerly  tbe  murderer  was  directed  after  death  to  be  hung  on 
a  gibbet  in  chains  near  the  place  of  the  crime.  Formerly,  also,  dissection  was  added  as 
part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  execution  was  to  take  place  on  the  day  next  but  one  after 
sentence.  But  now  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  usually  takes  phice,  and  the  body  is  buried 
in  tbe  precincts  of  the  prison.  Attempts  to  murder  were  until  recently  punishable  in 
England  like  capital  felony;  but  now  attempts  to  murder  are  punishable  only  with  penal 
servitude.  The  common  law  inferred  a  wrongful  intent  to  exist  from  the  mere  fact 
of  the  killing,  so  that  the  burden  lays  upor  the  defendant  of  establishing  his  innocence 
of  malice.  Under  the  definition  "  with  mitlice  aforethought,  express  or  unplied,"  many 
kinds  of  homicide  which  are  now  considered  to  involve  a  much  smaller  degree  of  guilt 
were  classed  under  tbe  one  head  of  murder.  By  the  common  law  it  was  murder  to 
secure  by  perjury  the  conviction  of  an  Innocent  person  upon  a  capital  charge;  but  at 
the  present  day  such  a  crime  would  be  considered  only  as  a  perjury  which  should  receive 
an  aggravated  punishment.  At  the  common  law,  too,  the  procunng  of  a  person  to  com- 
mit suicide  was  murder  if  the  suicide  was  accomplished.  So  it  is  said  in  the  books  that 
if  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suicide,  and  attempt  to  carry  their  design  into  execution, 
but  only  one  dies,  the  survivor  is  guilty  of  murder  if  he  were  present  at  the  commission 
of  the  suicide;  otherwise  he  is  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Both  of  tbe  above-men- 
tioned cases  wotild  probably  now  be  considered  as  simple  manslaughter.  According  to 
EUe  in  bis  PleoMcfOu  Orown,  if  a  person  by  threats  or  otherwise  cause  the  death  of 
another  by  putting  liim  into  "h  passion  of  grief  or  fear,"  the  former  is  guilty  neither  of 
manslauj^ter  or  murder;  and  such  Is,  probably,  still  the  law,  though  it  has  beer 
doubted.    If  a  number  of  persons  conspire  to  commit  on  unlawful  act,  in  the  execution 
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of  which  mtirder  is  committed,  thej  all  are  guilty  of  mnrder.  The  only  compaMoo 
vhich  can  excuse  a  murder  must  be  an  irresistible  Tiolence,  such  as  would  put  a  man  of 
discretion  and  courage  into  fear  for  life  or  limb.  There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy as  to  the  burden  of  proof  in  cases  of  murder,  and  it  has  sometimes  been  held  that, 
after  the  prosecution  has  shown  that  the  death  set  out  in  the  indictment  was  caused  by 
the  prisoner,  the  burden  of  proof  then  rests  upon  him  to  show  justification  or  want  of 
malice.  The  evidence  relied  upon  may  of  course  be  either  direct  or  circumstantiaL  In 
most  of  the  states  murder  is  divided  into  degrees,  and  only  murder  in  the  first  degree  is 
punished  capitally.  Murder  committed  deliberately  with  express  malice  aforethouj^ht, 
and  murder  committed,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Massachusetts  statute,  "  in  perpetrating 
or  attempting  to  perpetrate,  any  crime  punishable  with  death,  or  imprisonment  for  life, 
is  murder  in  the  &st  degree ;  all  other  murder  is  in  the  second  degree.  The  special  classes 
of  crime,  outside  of  deliberate  premeditated  killing,  which  will  constitute  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  statutes  of  each  state. 

In  1884,  for  the  first  time,  the  question  came  before  the  English  courts  whether  the 
killing  of  a  person  from  necessity  to  use  his  body  for  food,  in  order  to  preserve  life,  is 
murder.  The  case  is  known  as  the  "  Mignonette  case,"  from  the  name  of  a  vessel  in- 
volved. Two  sailors,  wrecked  in  an  open  Itoat,  being  on  the  verge  of  starving,  killed 
one  of  their  companions,  and  ate  part  of  his  body.  On  being  picked  up,  and  brought 
to  England,  tliey  were  indicted  for  M. ;  the  facts  being  admitted,  Chief  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, with  the  assent  of  the  other  judges,  decided  it  to  be  M.  Though  recognizing 
the  justification  of  necessity  in  some  cases,  the  judge  said  :  "  It  is  not  correct,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  there  is  any  absolute  or  unqualified  necessity  to  preserve  one's  life. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  our  highest  duty  to  sacrifice  it."  The  prisoners  were 
sentenced  to  death,  but  being  recommended  for  mercy,  their  sentence  was  changed  to 
six  months'  imprisonment. 

XUKDOCK,  J  AUKS,  D.D.,  1770-1850 ;  b.  Conn.,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  At  the  age 
of  14  he  was  left  an  orphan;  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1797;  studied  theoloey  with 
Dr.  Dwight;  was  for  a  short  time  principal  of  Hopkins  grammar  school,  Kew  Haven, 
and  for  a  year  of  Oneida  academy,  N.  Y.;  licensed  to  preach  in  1801;  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Princetou,  Mass.,  ISOi^lS;  professor  of  ancient  languages  in 
the  university  of  Vermont,  1815-19;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  church  history  in 
the  Andover  theological  seminary  1819-28.  In  1820  he  removed  to  New  Haven  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  His  published  works  are  two  discourses  on  the  atone- 
ment; a  translation  of  Muenscher's  EUmentt  cfDogmatio  EMory;  a  translation  of  Mot- 
Imm't  IniUtutaof  Ecdetiattieai  HUtory,  8  vols. ;  Seikthe*  <f  Modern  Phiiotophy;  a  Congre- 
gational CaUehUm;  translation  of  MoahHm'a  Gommentarie*,  etc. ;  The  New  Testament;  a 
LUeral  TrarulaUon  from  the  Syriae  Peshxto  Venion — the.  latter  a  very  serviceable  work. 
He  was  an  eminent  linguist  and  philologist,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  theological 
reviews. 

KUBOOOK,  Jambs  Edwabd,  b.  Philadelphia,  1811 ;  appeared  first  as  an  actor  in 
Philadelphia  in  1829.  In  1833  he  appeared  with  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  and  from  that 
time  was  a  leading  actor  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  1838  he  left  the  sts^,  and  opened 
a  school  in  Boston  for  mental  and  physical  culture.  Returning  to  the  stage  he  visited 
California  in  1853.  In  1855  he  went  to  Europe,  and  played  at  the  Haymarket  theater 
with  great  applause.  In  1857  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  elocutionist,  and  inconlunction  with  William  Russell  published  Orthophony, 
or  Culture  cf  the  Voice.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.Rousseau  in  the  war  of  the  secession, 
attending  specially  to  the  sick  and  wounded;  also  he  gave  popular  readings  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  ot  the  U.'S.  sanitary  commission.  After  the  war  he 
resided  in  Philadelphia.    He  d.  in  1803. 

KintET,  or  XUXETm,  Marc  Antoink.  1520-8S ;  b.  Prance ;  became  a  proficient 
scholar  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  when  but  18  lectured  on  Terence  and  Cicero  in  (he  col- 
lege of  Auch.  In  1654  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  Paolo  Manuzio, 
who  published  some  of  his  books.  In  1559,  at  the  invitation  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ferrara;  with  him  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory  Xlll.  He  entered  the  priesthood,  was  presented  to  a 
number  of  livings,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  professor  of  civil  law.  His  principal 
works  are  Commentariue  de  Origine  Juris,  Oommentariue  de  LegSnu,  etc. ,  and  Notm  in  Jut- 
liniani  Itutilutione*.  In  one  of  his  Oratioru  he  extols  Charles  IX.  of  France  for  having 
destroyed  the  Protestant  heresy.  His  Latin  poems  are  fluent  and  polished,  but  show 
little  poetical  taienL  His  commentaries  on  various  classical  authors  are  of  oonsiderablo 
value. 

KV'BBZ^  a  Linnsan  genns  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  which  has  now  been  formed  the 
family  muneida,  belongmg  to  the  order  peetirubrawMata  of  Ouvier.  The  sexes  are  dis- 
tinct; the  animal  has  a  broad  foot,  often  much  expanded;  the  eyes  are  not  on  stalks; 
the  shell  has  a  strtdght  canal  in  front,  often  prolonged  through  part  of  a  very  long  beak; 
uo  canal  behind.  The  murieida  all  "prey  on  other  mollusks,  boring  throng  the  sheila 
with  their  hard-toothed  proboscis.  Tne  name  Rock-shell  is  often  given  to  many  species 
of  murex;  and  some,  from  the  length  of  the  beak,  are  called  WooDCOCK-BBXiiL.  Some 
have  the  shell  beset  with  long  ana  regularly  arranged  spines.  The  whorls  of  the  shell 
are  marked  with  ridges,  or  tarieei.  Some  species  of  murex  are  found  on  the  British 
coasts.    Species  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  worlds  the  largest  «ra  tropical    TheancienM 
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otitaioed  their  purple  dye  (see  Pitkplb  Coiobs)  from  species  of  murex,  particularly  it. 
trunealtu  and  M.  brandarit.  The  Ykktjb  Cohb  of  the  Indtau  seas  is  Jbf.  tribulia,  a  very 
delicate  and  beautiful  shell,  with  ntany  long  thin  splnus.    Fossil  muriddeB  are  numerous. 

Mu  kKXTDB,  purpurate  of  ammonia,  or  Roman  purple,  a  curious  coloring  matter 
obtained  from  guano.  It  is  similar  to  the  purple  dye  or  T^rian  purple  of  the  ancients, 
which  was  made  from  a  species  of  murex — hence  its  name.  Murexide  is  a  product  of 
uric  acid,  and  as  tlds  exists  in  abundance,  and  in  a  very  free  state,  in  guano,  that  material 
has  been  found  one  of  the  best  sources  from  which  to  obtain  it.  One  process  used  by 
Mr.  Rumuey  of  Manchester,  the  chief  manufacturer  of  this  material,  to  produce  murex- 
ide, is  to  dissolve  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after  evaporating  for  some  time  at  a 
temperature  a  little  short  of  boiling,  wliilst  still  hot,  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia. 
Two  compounds  are  formed  by  this  process,  alloxan  and  alloxantin,  and  their  mutual 
reaction  on  each  other  results  in  the  formation  of  the  beautiful  minute  green  metallic- 
lustered  crystals  of  murexide,  which,  in  combination  with  some  of  the  compounds  of  lead 
and  mercury,  yield  most  brilliant  red  and  purple  dyes.  The  use  of  murexide  was  becom- 
ing extensive  until  the  discovery  of  the  aniline  colore,  the  greater  brilliancy  of  which  has 
checked  its  employment.  Murexide  is  used  in  printing  both  cotton  and  silk  goods, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Roman-purple  style." 

XUXFSBE,  Habt  NoAiLMiS,  author  (better  known  as  Chables  Egbert  Crad- 
DOCk),  was  b.  about  1850  in  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  where  and  at  Nashville,  she  lived  imtil 
1882,  when  St.  Louis  became  her  home.  Her  first  published  story  appeared  in  the  AUatUit 
Monlhly,  in  1882,  and  she  has  since  published,  among  works  remarkable  for  vigor  and 
sUllfol  descriptions  of  mountain  life  and  scenery.  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains;  The  Prophet 
of  the  Oreat  Smoky  Mountahis;  In  the  Clouds}  The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove;  Where  Ute 
BatUe  vat  ^ught ;  In  the  Stranger  People's  Country  ;  his  Vanished  iStar ;  The  Phantoms  of 
the  Footbridge  and  The  Mystery  of  JVUch-Faee  Mountain  (1896),  etc. 

mrS'FaEESBOBO,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Rutherford  co.,  Tenn.,  situated  on  a  plain  82 
m.  s.e.  of  Xashville,  119  m.  n.w.  of  Chattano^,  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  St. 
Louis  railroad  ("  Lookout  Motmtain  Route  "J.  It  is  situated  in  an  agricultural,  fruit- 
growing, and  cotton  region  with  healthful  climate.  From  1819  to  1826  it  was  the  state 
capital.  It  contains  nimierous  churches,  national  banks,  saw-mills,  a  flour-mill,  a 
planing-mill,  carriage  shops,  a  tannery,  a  manufactory  of  red  cedar  goods,  a  court  house, 
Soole  college  (Bapt.),  and  Union  university  (Bapt.),  founded  in  1841.  There  are  three 
weekly  papers  published  here.  Near  the  city  is  the  Stone  River  battlefield  park.  Pop. 
'90.  3739. 

WTKFBZEaBOSO',  Battlb  of,  known  also  as  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  began  on 
Dec  31,  1862,  and  ended  Jan.  4, 1863,  with  tlie  flight  of  the  confederates,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  town  by  the  union  forces.  The  latter  had  been  reorganized  at  Nashville  by 
Qen.  Rosecrans,  and  left  its  position  on  Dec.  26;  forming  its  line  of  battle,  after  a  mar^ 
of  five  days  and  constant  skirmishing,  }n  the  w.  bank  of  Stone  river,  the  left  under  Crit- 
tenden resting  on  tlie  river,  McCook  holding  the  right,  and  Thomas  the  center.  The 
confederate  army,  under  Gen.  Bragg,  was  in  pwition  on  the  e.  of  Stone  River,  Breckenridga 
liolding  the  right  of  the  line,  Polk  the  center,  and  Hardee  the  left.  The  battle  began  on 
the  morning  of  Dec.  81  with  a  sharp  attack  by  Crittenden  on  the  enemy's  right;  but 
Soeecrans's  plans  were  at  once  disturbed  by  his  own  right  being  driven  in  by  the  con- 
federate left  under  Hardee.  This  movement  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  ori^oal 
design,  and  Rosecrans  drew  in  his  lines  to  support  the  center  and  right  of  his  position, 
which  became  heavilv  engaged.  The  union  line  had  lost  its  ground  and  28  pieces  of 
artillery,  when  nightfall  put  an  end  to  the  fighting  for  that  day.  Jan.  1  passed  without 
any  serious  engagement,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  2  the  confederates  made  an  attack 
in  force,  whirS  was  repulsed,  and  their  lines  were  in  turn  driven  in  and  badly  broken 
up.  There  was  no  fighting  on  the  8d,  and  on  the  following  day  the  confederates  evacu- 
ated Murfreesboro'.  The  union  strength  in  this  battle  was  43,400  men;  loss,  1S33 
killed,  7,245  wounded,  8,000  prisoners.  Tho  confederates  lost  10,000  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  out  of  85,000  men. 

muKftHAB,  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  which  rises  on  the  northern  border  of  Afghaa- 
Istan,  in  the  Hindu  Kush,  immediately  to  the  n.  of  the  sources  of  the  Heri  (q.  v.).  Tb* 
Murgab  flows  westward,  north-westward,  and  northward.    Total  length  about  260  m. 

XTTBeSB,  Heitri,  1822-61,  b.  Paris;  received  a  rudimentary  education,  and  in  1838 
became  secretary  to  count  Tolstoi,  a  wealthy  Russiau  nobleman  residing  in  Paris. 
While  in  ids  employ  he  became  ambitious  to  l>ecome  a  writer,  and  beran  by  composing 
satirical  poetry.  Uniting  with  a  number  of  young  artists,  authors,  and  others  of  tastes 
similar  to  his  own,  he  formed  the  irregular  society  or  club  to  which  be  gave  the  name 
"Bohemia";  the  associates  being  termed  Bohemians,  from  their  vagrant,  gypsy  life. 
They  were  adventurous  and  often  brilliant,  and  bound  by  no  ties,  social  or  other.  They 
80on  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  Paris,  and  eventunlly  in  general  literary  history, 
OD  account  of  these  features  of  their  character  and  lives,  Muiger's  reputation  was 
establiidied  by  the  publication,  in  1848,  of  his  Seine*  d»  laViede  Bohime,  a  strikingly 
cbaracteristic  work,  marked  by  independent  thought,  vigorous  language,  and  occasional 
pathos.  He  contributed  romance,  to  the  Bevue  dti  Deum  Monde*,  and  published  Lei 
Vuit*  eTHher,  a  volume  of  poems,  besides  writing  small  pieces  for  the  Luxembourg 
(heater.  __    , 
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XUXIATIC  ACI9.    See  Htsbochlobic  Acid. 

MUEIDiE,  a  family  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  contatning many  genera  and  a  very  larga 
number  of  species,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  which  rats  and  mice 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  examples.  To  this  family  belong  also  voles,  lemmiDga, 
dormice,  jerboas,  marmots,  etc  The  muridee  are  of  the  section  of  rodents  baTing 
distinct  clavicles.  They  have  three  or  four  molars  on  each  side  In  each  jaw,  the  molars 
at  first  furnished  with  rounded  tubercles,  which  wear  down  till  they  exhibit  mere 
rougliened  crowns.  The  tjrpical  muridae,  and  those  most  nearly  allied  to  them,  have 
ecavf  tails.  Marmots,  dormice,  jerboas,  etc.,  have  hairy  tails.  There  are  great  diversi- 
ties of  structure  and  habits  among  the  muridse.  All  of  them  feed  on  vegetable  food, 
but  many  of  them  are  ready  also  to  eat  animal  subetances.  The  limits  of  the  family 
muridffi  are  very  differently  stated  by  different  naturalists.  The  classification  of  this 
family  of  rodents  greatly  varies.  The  marmots  are  there  referred  to  the  family,  while 
by  manv  they  are  placed  in  the  family  teiurida  (squirrels).  (See  Makmot.)  Again, 
pouched  rats  and  North  American  gophers  are  clajssed  by  some  with  the  muridse,  but 
by  others  are  placed  in  the  family  taeeomyda.  See  GtoFHBB,  Rat,  MonsB,  Lbiuuno, 
Havster.  Musf^uASH,  and  Yolk, 

KUULLO,  BABTOLOicfi  EsTEBAir,  was  h.  at  Seville,  Spain,  and  baptized  Jan.  I.  1618; 
and  after  receiving  some  education,  was  placed  with  his  relative,  Juan  del  Castillo,  to 
stuly  painting.  Having  saved  a  little  money,  which  he  made  by  painting  religions 
pictures  for  exportation  to  South  America,  he  went  to  Madrid  in  1643,  being  then  in  his 
24th  year,  was  favorably  noticed  by  hia  celebrated  townsman,  Velasquez,  and  through 
his  influence  was  enabled  to  study  the  chefs-daitvre  of  Italian  and  Flemish  art  in  the 
royal  collections.  In  1646  he  determined  to  return  to  Seville,  though  advised  to  proceed 
to  Rome  by  Velasquez,  who  offered  him  letters  from  the  king.  After  settling  in  Seville, 
he  received  numerous  important  commissions,  and  was  soon  acl^nowledged'as  the  head 
of  the  school  there.  In  1648,  Murillo  married  a  lady  of  fortune;  he  now  maintained  a 
handsome  establishment,  and  his  house  was  the  resort  of  people  of  taste  and  fashion. 
The  academy  of  Seville  was  foimded  by  him  in  1660,  but  he  filled  the  office  of  president 
only  during  the  first  year.    He  fell  from  a  scaffold  when  painting  in  Cadiz  on  an  altar- 

Siece  for  t£e  church  of  the  capuchins,  returned  to  Seville,  and  soon  after  died  from  the 
ijury  he  received,  April  8,  1683.  In  early  life,  he  painted  many  pictures  illustrative 
of  humble  life;  in  these,  the  manner  was  darker  and  less  refined  than  that  exhibited  in 
bis  later  pictures,  which  are  mostly  scriptural  or  reli^ous  pieces.  In  the  Louvre,  and 
in  England,  there  are  about  forty  of  bis  works.  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who  greatly  admired 
and  carefully  studied  the  Spanish  school,  has  remarked,  in  reference  to  it:  "Velasquez 
and  Murillo  are  preferred,  and  preferred  with  reason,  to  all  the  others,  as  the  most 
ori^nal  and  characteristic  of  their  schooL  These  two  great  painters  are  remarkable  for 
having  lived  in  the  same  time,  in  Uie  same  school,  painted  for  the  same  people,  and  of 
the  same  age,  and  yet  to  have  formed  two  styles  so  different  and  opposite,  that  the  most 
unlearned  can  scarcely  mistake  them;  Murillo  being  all  softness,  while  Velasquez  is  all 
sparkle  and  vivacity."  Among  the  pictures  produced  during  Murillo's  most  brilliant 
period  (1661-74)  are  "  Moses  Strildng  the  Rock,"  "  Abraliam  and  the  Angels,"  and  others 
executexi  for  the  almshouse  of  St.  Jorge.  His  famous  "  Immaculate  Conception,"  now 
in  the  Louvre,  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  Marshal  Soult's  collection  in  1852  for  $120,000. 
There  are  106  of  his  paintings  in  galleries  in  London,  61  in  Madrid,  59  In  Seville,  and 
21  iu  Paris.    See  Curtis,  YeUuTiea  and  Murillo  (1888). 

irD"BO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza,  18  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  t  of  Potenza. 
Its  castle,  built  on  a  height  overlooking  the  ravine,  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Joanna  I.,  queen  of  Naples.     Pop.  8,900. 

mrBOM',  or  MooBou,  a  dist.  t.  in  the  s.e.  of  the  government  of  Vladimir,  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  70  m.  ^.s.e.  of  Vladimir,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Volga.  Pop.  13,400.  The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  tanneries 
and  sail-cloth  and  linen  and  soap  factories.  The  fisheries  on  the  Oka  supply  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Murom  is  also  noted  for  its  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  the  latter 
of  which  supply  a  great  portion  of  Russia  with  cucumber-seed  of  the  first  quality. 
Gypsum  quarries  in  the  neighl>orhood  are  extensively  worked  during  winter.  There 
is  a  large  trade  In  wheat,  flax,  linseed,  and  timber.  Murom  has  a  very  picturesque 
appearance,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  Impenetrable  forests.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  old  national  ballads,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Russia. 

XUBFET,  Abthttb,  1727-1805  ;  b.  in  county  Roscommon,  Ireland;  educated  at  St 
Omer's  college  (1740-47),  and  spent  two  years  in  Cork  in  business.  He  then  went  to 
London  and  entered  upon  his  career  as  literary  man,  dramatist,  and  actor.  From  17.'!3 
to  1754  he  published  a  periodical  called  The  Ofraj/'t  Inn  Journal,  and  afterwards  a  politi- 
cal joumaL  Tht  Test,  both  unsuccessfuL  As  an  actor  he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane  Theatres,  but  did  not  meet  with  much  favor.  He  now  adopted  the  study 
of  Uw  and  began  practice  in  1757,  but  once  more  with  little  success.  He  had  already 
published  a  farce.  The  ApprtnUee,  which  had  some  popularity,  and  now  occupied  him- 
self entirely  in  writing  farces  and  comedies.  In  this  he  gained  some  wealth  and  a  hi^ 
reputation  as  a  dramatist.  Amon^  the  most  successful  of  his  pieces  were:  The  Qphot 
iknr;  The  Way  to  Keep  Mm;  All  in  the  Wrong;  and  Know  your  own  Mini.    In  1^  ht 
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Enblished  an  essay  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  soon  after  a  translation  of  Tacitus-,  bis  life  of 
Qarrick  was  printed  in  1801.  A.  few  years  before  bis  death  a  pension  of  £200  and  tbe 
office  of  commissioner  of  bankrupts  were  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Englisti  KOTemmenC 

mXPHT,  Henkt  Cbube,  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  1810 ;  graduated  at  Columbia  col- 
lege in  1880;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  praclice  in  1833.  He  was  made  city 
attorney  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  elected  mayor  in  1843.  He  was  chosen  to  congress  m 
1848;  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  during  the  nest  six  years;  being  also  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  N.  T.  state  constitutional  convention  in  1846.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Holland,  where  be  remained  until  1861,  and  where  he  added  to  bis  already 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  Dutch  history  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Murphy  gained  distinction,  both  for  his  research  and  his  literary  skill  in  this  depart- 
ment. He  contributed  to  the  periodicals  in  early  life,  and  translated  important  writings 
from  the  Dutch  for  the  N.  T.  Hiftorieal  CoUeetiont.  He  also  translated,  and  published 
in  1865,  specimens  of  the  writings  of  the  early  Dutch  poets  of  New  Netherlands.  Ho 
filled  the  position  of  president  oi  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  bridge  company  from  its 
formation.    He  d.  1882. 

mniFHT,  John,  1786-1841,  American  politician,  graduated  at  South  Carolina  college 
in  1806,  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  oar.  From  1826  to  1829  he  was  governor  of 
Alabama,  to  wliich  state  he  had  removed  in  1818,  He  was  opposed  to  tbe  nullification 
principle  and  served  as  a  Union  Democrat  in  congress  1833-35. 

JlUlt?HT,  John  Francis,  American  landscape  i>ainter,  b.  1863,  exhibited  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  in  1876,  and  was  afterwards  elected  an  associate  and  later  an  academician. 

mntKAIX  is  the  generic  term  loosely  used  to  designate  a  variety  of  diseases  of  domes- 
tic animals,  but  more  correctly  restricted  to  tbe  vesicular  epizootic,  popularly  known  as 
tbe  mouth  and  foot  disease.  It  is  a  contagious  eruptive  fever,  affecting  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  poultry;  but  rarely  communicable  to  horses  or  men.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  appearance  of  little  bladders  or  vesicles  in  the  mouth,  on  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue; 
on  the  udder,  and  in  the  interdigital  space;  causing  inability  to  eat,  and  driveling  of 
saliva,  heat  and  swelling  of  the  udder,  and  lameness.  The  disorder  runs  a  fixed  and 
definite  course  usually  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Good  nursing,  comfortable  lodgings,  and 
a  liberal  supply  of  soft,  easily  digestible  food,  are  the  chief  requisites  for  speedy  recovery. 
A  laxative  may  be  given  if  needed.  The  mouth  may  be  washed  out  twice  dadly  with  a 
mild  astringent  solution,  which  may  be  made  with  half  an  ounce  oF  alum,  oxide  of  zinc, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  to  the  quart  of  water.    The  udder  in  milch  cows,  in  which  the  com- 

elaint  is  usually  most  serious,  should  be  bathed  with  tepid  water  before  and  after  milk- 
ig,  which  must  be  attended  to  very  regularly;  and  the  feet  kept  clean,  and  washed 
occasionally  with  the  lotion  used  for  tbe  mouth. 

WTSSAT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  adjoining  Tennessee,  bounded  on  the  8.e.  by  tho 
Coosa wattee  river,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Couuasauga  ;  410  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  8461.  Co. 
seat.  Spring  Place. 

mntBAT,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Minnesota,  drained  by  Shetek  lake  in  the  n.,  lake  Talcot  in 
the  8.,  and  other  small  lakes  ;  720  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  6692,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Des  Moines  and  Rock  rivers,  tbe  Channarambe  and  Olisida  creeks.  Its 
surface  stretches  out  into  broad  level  prairie  land,  tillable  and  adapted  to  grain  culture, 
bat  nearly  destitute  of  timt)er.  It  produces  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  oats;  and  furnishQi) 
good  pastorage  through  the  year.    Co.  seat,  Slayton. 

WTSSAT,  Alexandeb,  1756-1821:  b.  Md.;  went  to  sea  as  a  boy,  and  when  not  yet 
of  aze  was  in  command  of  a  merchant  vessel.  In  1776  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
in  the  navy  of  the  United  Colonies,  and,  no  vacancy  then  existing  in  the  list  of  ships 
afloat,  he  served  until  the  end  of  17T7  In  the  army  as  lieutenant  and  captain  and  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Flatbush  and  White  Plains.  In  the  year  last  named  he  took 
command  of  a  privateer,  and  on  several  letters-of-marque  distinguished  himself  in 
many  naval  combats.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  exchanged,  and  served  as  lieutenant  in 
the  Trumbull,  and  In  the  engagement  with  the  /rt»  was  severely  wounded  and  again 
made  a  prisoner,  exchanged,  and  once  more  joined  tbe  service  as  lieutenant  of  the 
frigate  Atliince.  In  all  he  was  in  no  less  than  13  battles  on  land  and  sea.  He  became 
captain  in  1798,  and  commanded  the  Montezumn  and  CotisUllatio»,  being  engaged  with 
the  latter  in  the  Tripoli  war.  For  some  time  before  his  death  be  bad  command  of  the 
Philadelphia  navy-ytud. 

XrnuiAT,  Alexander,  d.d.,  1775-1818;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  a  shepherd.  In  his 
early  life  he  showed  a  great  desire  for  learning,  and  by  tiie  family  hearth  in  the  evening 
or  amid  his  flock  on  the  hill-side  during  the  day  he  read  with  avidity  the  few  books  in 
his  father's  house.  In  1'789  he  attended  a  school  at  Minnigafl.  Irie  next  five  years 
were  spent  in  school  in  summer,  teaching  the  children  of  tlie  neighboring  families  in 
winter.  Books  were  bought  or  borrowed;  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  several  lan- 
Kuages  were  studied.  He  obtdned  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Welsh,  and  Arabic  alphabets,  and  wrote  a  volume  of 
poems.  At  the  we  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  university  at  Edinburgh  through  the  assis^ 
ance  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Baird  of  that  city,  who  had  beard  of  his  remarkable  proficiency. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  began  to  study  for  tbe  ministiv.  He  contributed  several 
articles  to  8eof»  Mctgadne  and  tbe  Edinburgh  Beview.  He  learned  thoroughly  all  the 
European  languages,  and  tbe  Geez,  Amharic,  and  Abyssinian  dialects.  Tbe  knowledge 
of  the  latter  prei»red  him  to  edit  Bruetf*  ThtMb,  and  In  three  years  the  edition  appeared 
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Jn  7  vols.,  with  a  life  of  tbe  author,  and  copious  philological  and  antiqnatbin  notes.  la 
1806  he  was  ordained  and  installed  assistant  and  successor  to  the  minister  of  Urr  in  tbe 
stewardcy  of  Kirkcudbiight.  In  1811  he  was  employed  to  translate  a  Gecz  letter,  wliich 
bad  been  sent  to  tbe  l(ing  from  the  governor  of  TigrS.  In  1813  be  was  elected  professor 
of  oriental  languages  in  tbe  university  of  Edinburgh.  During  that  year  be  published  a 
small  work  entitled  Outtines^  Oriental  PkOology,  comprehending  the  GrammtUieal  Princi- 
ples of  the  Hebreu),  Syriac,  ChcUdee,  Arabic,  and  Abyssinian  languages.  He  now  tiegan 
a  work  entitled  JUstorg  of  the  European  Languages,  or  Researches  into  the  AMniHee  of  the 
Teutonic,  Greek,  Cdtie,  adatonie,  and  Indian  Nations,  but  before  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion, his  health  utterly  failed,  and  he  died  In  the  S7th  year  of  his  age. 

KT7BSAY,  Alexandeb,  b.  Penn.,  1816;  entered  the  navy  in  1836,  and  was  made 
lieut.  in  1847.  During  tbe  Mexican  war  he  was  stationed  off  the  e.  coast  of  Mexico, 
was  wounded  at  Alvarado,  and  took  part  In  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasco. 
Be  was  attached  to  the  coast  survey  184&-9,  and  1857-0.  He  became  a  commander  in 
1862,  and  the  same  year  was  in  the  engagements  off  North  Carolina— Roanoke  Island, 
Newbem,  Elinston,  ect.  In  May  of  that  year  be  led  a  naval  expedition  up  tbe  Pamun- 
key  and  York  rivers.  He  was  made  commodore  in  1871,  and  rear-admiral  in  1876.  He 
d.  In  1884. 

KTBRAT,  David,  ph.d.,  lud.,  b.  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  1829;  graduated  at  Union  college 
1852;  was  professor  and  principal  of  the  Albany  academy,  1858-63;  and  1863-73  professor 
of  mathematics  and  physics  in  Kutgers  college.  In  1873-78  he  lived  in  Japan  as  an 
expert  to  advise  the  Japanese  government  in  regard  to  educational  methods.  He  pul>- 
lished  Afa?vuui'  i/'  Land  Surveying,  and  Tke  Story  of  Japan  (1894),  contributed  to  Mori's 
Jidueation  in  Japan,  and  was  the  editor  of  Outline  History  of  Japanese  Education. 

mntSAT,  David  Chbistie,  b.  Staffordshire,  England,  1847,  and  was  educated  at  a 
private  schooL  He  began  his  journalistic  career  as  reporter  on  the  Birmingham  Morning 
Notes,  then  edited  by  his  friend  George  Dawson.  In  1873,  Mr.  Miuray  went  to  London, 
where  he  reported  for  the  DaiJy  News,  also  becoming  a  memijer  on  the  World  staff. 
During  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  he  acted  as  special  correspondent  to  the  Scotsrman  and 
the  Times,  In  1879  be  published  in  Chambers'' s  Journal  his  first  lengthy  work  of  fiction — 
A  Lifeof  Atanerment.  This  was  followed  by  Joseph's  Coat,  Vol  Strange,  Coals  of  Fire,  Hearts, 
By  the  Gates  of  Lea,  Timers  Jievenges,  In  Direst  Peril,  Why  I  Says  Gladys  and  The  Martyred 
Fool  (1895). 

HVBIIAT,  or  XOBAT,  Jahbs  Stuabt,  Earl  of,  sometimes  called  the  "  Good  Regent," 
was  the  natural  son  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  fourth 
lord  Erskine,  afterwards  wife  of  sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Lochleven.  He  was  b.  about 
1533,  made  commendator  of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews  in  1688,  and  subsequently 
of  the  priory  of  Mftcon  (in  France).  He  joined  tbe  reformers  in  1656,  and  almost  imme- 
diately l)ecame  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland.  In  1561  he  was  sent  to 
France,  to  invite  qiieeu  Mary  to  return  to  her  kingdom;  and  on  her  arrival  he  became 
her  prime  minister  and  adviser.  In  Feb.,  1562,  be  was  created  earl  of  Mar;  but  that 
earlaom  having  been  claimed  by  lord  Erskine,  the  title  of  earl  of  Moray  was  conferred 
upon  him  instead  a  few  months  afterwards.  Strongly  opposed  to  the  marriuge  of  Mary 
with  lord  Damley,  July  29,  1585,  be  endeavored  to  oppose  it  by  an  appeal  to  arms;  but 
he  was  easily  put  to  flight  by  the  queen,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England.  He  did 
not  return  to  Edinburgh  till  March  10,  1566,  tbe  day  after  tbe  assassination  of  Riccio,  in 
which  he  was  an  accomplice.  In  April,  1587  he  went  to  France,  but  was  recalled  in 
August  of  the  same  year  by  tbe  lords  m  arms  against  the  queen,  when  he  found  Mary  a 
prisoner  in  Lochleven,  and  himself  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  escape 
of  the  queen  he  defeated  her  forces,  May  18,  1568,  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  tbe  commissioners  sent  to  England  to  conduct  the  negotiations  against 
her.  By  his  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  zeal,  and  prudence,  he  suaSeded  in  securing 
the  peace  of  tbe  kingdom,  and  settling  the  affairs  of  the  churcii,  but  was  assassinated  at 
Linlithgow  by  Hamdton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  Jan.  21, 1570. 

XUBSAT,  JoiiN,  the  name  of  three  generations  of  English  publishers,  will  forever 
remain  associated  with  the  palmiest  days  of  English  literature  in  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies. The  founder  of  the  house,  John  M'Murray,  was  Iwrn  in  Edinburgh  about  1745.  He 
obtained  a  commission  in  tbe  royal  marines  in  1763,  and  in  1768  was  still  second-lieut., 
when,  disgusted  with  tbe  slowness  of  promotion,  and  panting  for  a  more  active  career, 
he  purchased  the  bookselling  business  of  Mr.  Sandby,  opposite  St.  Dunstan's  church, 
London,  and,  dropping  the  Scottish  prefix,  became  a  bookseller  and  purchaser  at  "88 
Fleet  street."  He  brought  out  the  English  Sevievi,  and  published  the  elder  Disraeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  etc.  He  could  himself  wield  the  pen,  as  some  pamptilets  remain 
to  testify.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1793,  and  was  succeeded  in  due  time  by  his  son  John,  whp 
was  left  a  minor  of  15  at  his  father's  death.  One  of  the  earliest  hits  of  John  the  second 
was  Mrs.  Rundell's  cookeiy-book,  which  proved  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth — more  produc- 
tive, perhaps,  than  Childe  Harold  itself.  He  became  connected  with  "Tbomas  Campbell 
and  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  1808-9  projected  tbe  Quarterly  Bevievi,  a  tory  organ,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Whig  Edinburgh  Review,  then  in  the  height  of  its  influence.  The  first  num- 
ber was  published  Feb.  1,  1809,  under  the  editorship  of  William  Gifford.  The  new 
periodical  was  completely  successful,  and  brought  Murray  into  communication  not  only 
with  the  chief  literati,  but  also  with  the  conservative  statesmen  of  the  time.   A  BtiU  more 
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fnrtanate  acqnaiiitanoe  was  that  with  lord  Byron,  whose  ChUeh  Bitrold  was  prfblished  b; 
Murray  in  18131  Murray  now  removed  from  Fleet  street  to  Albemarle  street,  where  the 
bnsiness  is  still  curried  on.  Here  Bvron  and  Scott  first  met,  and  here  Southey  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Crabbe.  Almost  all  the  literary  mafpiate^  of  the  day  were ' '  four  o'clock 
rintors"  in  Albemarle  street    Byron's  pleasant  verse  has  described  the  scene: 

"  The  room's  so  full  of  wJtx  and  bards, 
Cntbbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres  and  Wards." 

Murray's  (iiimer-parties  included  politicians  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  authors,  artists, 
and  dilettanti.  Hurray  paid  Byron  nearly  £20,000  for  his  works,  and  his  dealings  with 
Crabbe,  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Irving  were  princely.  The  second  John  Murray  died  in 
his  03th  year,  in  1843,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Mubbat  the  third.  Bom  m 
18C6,  he  was  educated  first  at  the  charter  house,  and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh  university. 
Many  of  the  greatest  works  in  history,  biography,  travel,  art,  and  science  have  issued 
from  the  Albemarle  street  press  under  the  regime  of  the  third  Murray.  Among  bis 
later  successes  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Livingstone's  TraveU  and  Latt  JoumaU  ;  Smiles's 
Life  <tf  George  StejAeruon,  and  Charles  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection. 

■mtBAT,  JoHir,  1741-1815  ;  b.  Alton  England.  Attheageof  11  his  parents  removed 
to  Cork,  Ireland.  He  became  a  Methodist  under  the  preaching  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field.  Having  read  a  book  by  James  Rclly,  a  Universalist,  he  was  led  to  adopt  his  views. 
For  this  he  was  excommunicated  at  Whltefleld's  tabemacie,  London.  Persecution  for 
opinion,  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  made  him  veiy 
unliappy,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  retirement  and  relief  in  America.  He  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  America  Sept  80,  1770,  in  a  small  church,  in  an  obscure  place  in  New 
Jersey,  called  "  Oood  Luck."  Believhig  fully  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  he 
gave  himself  to  earnest  labor,  first  in  Kew  Jersey  and  Kew  York,  afterwards  in  New- 
port, Providence,  Boston,  Portsmouth,  Norwich,  and  other  places  in  New  England.  In 
1774  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  represented  as  a  papist, 
and  a  secret  emissary  of  lord  North  in  Uie  interest  of  the  English  ministry.  He  was 
abused,  and  by  a  vol«  ordered  to  leave  the  town,  but  the  interference  of  powerful  friends 
saved  him,  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  a  Rhode 
Island  brigade  encamped  near  Boston.  The  other  chaplains  petitioned  for  his  removal, 
but  Washin^n  disregarded  the  petition,  and  even  showed  him  marked  attention.  Ill 
health  required  him  to  leave  the  army,  and  he  returned  to  Gloucester,  where  he  waa 
settled  over  a  society  of  UniverBalists.  Converts  to  his  views  multiplied.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  a  convention  of  bis  sect,  which  met  at  Oxford,  Mass,  Sept 
1785,  and  took  the  name  of  Independent  Christian  Universalists.  In  1787  he  visiled 
bis  native  land,  and  preached  in  many  places  with  great  acceptance  and  power.  Return- 
ing before  the  dose  of  the  year,  he  attended  a  convention  of  Universalists  held  in  Phila- 
delpbia  in  1790.  In  1793  he  was  installed  pastor  of  a  society  of  Universalists  in  Boston, 
where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the  Granary  burying  ground, 
Boston,  whence  his  remains  were  removed  June  8,  1887,  to  Mount  Auburn,  where  an 
appropriate  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  He  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Uni- 
versalism  in  America.  He  published  Letters,  and  Sketches  of  Sermons,  with  an  auto- 
biography, 8  vols.  He  is  described  as  possessing  a  "  poetical  imagination,  a  retentive 
memory,  warm  affections,  and  a  love  for  all  mankind."  In  his  public  discourses  he 
spoke  with  "  great  grace  of  oratory,  a  good  choice  of  words,  and  a  great  variety  of 
expression."  Except  on  the  one  pomt  of  universal  salvation  his  views  were  in  harmony 
with  those  commonly  called  evangelical,  especially  in  regard  to  the  proper  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ 

KUBS&T,  LntVLSY,  an  English  grammarian,  was  b.  at  Swatara,  Lancaster  co.,  Penn., 
U.  8.,  in  1746.  He  was  educated  at  an  academy  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  on  his 
father's  removal  to  New  York,  was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  from  which  he  escaped 
to  a  school  in  New  Jersey.  He  then  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  n^e 
of  21,  and  commenced  a  good  practice.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  engaeed  in 
mercantile  pursuits  with  such  success  as  to  accumulate  a  handsome  fortune.  His  health 
ftdling,  he  went  to  England  and  purchased  the  estate  of  Holdgate,  near  York,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1787  he  published  his  Power  of  BeUgion  on  the 
Mind,  which  passed  through  seventeen  editions.  His  Qrammarcfthe  BngUM  Language 
was  issued  in  1795,  and  was  followed  by  English  Exercises,  the  Key,  the  English  Beader, 
Jnirodvetion  and  Sequel,  and  &  SpeUiiu/ Book.  There  can  be  no  stronger  indication  how 
entirely  the  systematic  study  of  the  English  language  was — until  recent  years — neglected 
by  scholars,  than  the  fact  that  Murray's  grammar  was  for  half  a  century  the  standard 
text-book  throughout  Britain  and  America.  Murray  wrote  an  autobiography  to  the  year 
1809,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  Feb.  16,  1826. 

KTOKAT,  Nicholas,  dj>.,  1809-61 ;  b.  Ireland-,  trained  in  childbood  by  his  parents 
■nd  other  relatives  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  acquired  the  rudiments  of  eaucatfon  in  a 
tillage  school;  In  his  sixteenth  year  came  to  New  York  and  obtained  employment  in  the 
house  of  Harper  &  Bros. ;  1820  became  a  member  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  and. 
Influenced  by  the  advice  of  his  pastor.  Dr.  Gardner  Spring,  jMrepaied  for  and  entered 
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Willianu  college,  gndnatlnzthere  1826,  and  at  Princeton  theological  seminary  1820;  !n 
1830  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  and,  In  1883,  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Elizabethtown,  K.  J.,  where— declining  numerous  calls 
to  important  cities  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  two  theological  professorships— he 
continued  untU  his  death.  His  personal  appearanco  was  attractive  and  commanding; 
his  winning  manners,  abundant  information,  and  sparkling  wit  made  him  the  life  of  the 
social  circle;  his  intellect  was  clear,  logical,  and  comprehensive,  and  his  style  simple, 
racy,  and  incisive;  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit  were  completely  and  yet  so  promptly 
and  systemati<»lly  made  that  he  often  had  many  sermons  waiting  their  tnm  to  be 
preached;  his  pastoral  visitations  were  abundant  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  the  chambers 
of  the  sick,  and  the  cheerful  homes  of  his  people ;  his  correspondence—  literary,  advisory, 
and  fraternal — was  almost  unlimited;  with  untiring  Industry  he  contributed  ably  and 
constantly  to  the  weekly  press;  one  series  of  articles,  published  first  in  the  New  York 
Observer — Kirwari's  Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes— h&\e  obtained  a  circulation  unequaled  in 
religioos  literature,  and  have  been  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German 
and  Tamil.  His  otAier  published  writings  In  book  form  are  numeroiu. 
KUBXAT,  WtLLiAM.    See  Mansfield,  Earl  of. 

miBXAT,  WiujAM  Henbt  Habribon.  b.  Conn..  1840 ;  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1862  and  from  the  Yale  theological  in  1864,  when  he  became  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  removed  to 
West  Meriden  in  the  same  state,  whence,  after  two  years  more,  he  was  called  to  the 
Park  street  church  in  Boston.  His  sermons  and  lectures  began  at  once  to  attract  general 
attention,  and  from  1870  to  1874  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  Boston. 
During  these  years  he  also  delivered  several  lectures  in  New  England  and  the 
west,  and  published  Musio  HaU  Sermon*;  Camp  Ufa  in  the  Adirondack*;  Word* 
FUly  Spoken,  and  The  Perfect  Ilorte.  In  1874  he  resigned  his  pastorate  of  the  Park  street 
church,  but  continued  to  preach  a  year  or  two  in  Music  hall  to  a  congregation  which 
included  a  part  of  his  former  one.  In  1876  he  established  The  Golden  Bale,  a  religious 
weekly  newspaper.  He  afterwards  became  practically  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
carriages,  but  soon  met  with  losses  and  mercantile  embarrassment.  In  1879-80  he  was  in 
England,  chiefly  in  Liverpool,  engaged  in  business.  In  1880-81  he  visited  Texas,  look- 
ing over  the  state  with  a  view  to  colonizing  enterprises,  but  he  finally  removed  to  Montr 
TeaL    He  has  entirely  given  up  the  ministiy. 

MUSBAT,  WiLLiAH  Vans,  1762-1808  ;  b.  Md. ;  studied  law  In  the  Middle  temple, 
London,  and  on  his  return  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature.  He  was 
in  congress  1701-07,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In  1797  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Holland,  and  two  years  later  envoy  to  France,  where,  in  association  with 
Oliver  Ellsworth  and  William  R.  Davie,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  France,  between 
which  and  this  country  there  had  been  a  long  controversy.  He  resumed  iiis  post  at 
Holland,  but  resigned  in  1801.  He  published  a  work  on  tha  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

WnUtAT,  or  XOBAT,  Sir  Robert  ;  d.  167S ;  b.  Scotland  ;  entered  (be  French  army, 
in  which,  by  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  lie  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  On  bis  return 
to  Scotland  he  formed  a  plan  for  the  escape  of  Charles  I.,  which  came  to  nothing  through 
the  king's  irresolution.  He  is  next  heard  of  in  1651,  when  he  was  appointed  justice- 
clerk,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  made  a  privy  councilor  and  a  lord  of  the  session,  but 
be  never  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe 
Royal  Society,  which  was  a  continuation  of  a  debatini^  club,  which  used  to  meet  In  Lon- 
don to  discuss  the  "  new  philosophy,"  and  which  obtamed  a  royal  charter  in  1663. 

WTItSAT  BTVES,  the  principal  river  of  South  Australia.     See  Austbaua. 

inTBSHEDABAIK,  a  city  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  British  district  of  the  same 
name  in  Bengal  proper,  Is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhagratti,  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  about  115  m.  n.  of  Calcutta.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  Mahinagar. 
usually  reckoned  a  part  of  Mursheiabal.  The  town  occupies  a  great  space,  bemg 
several  miles  both  In  length  an!  brealth,  but  the  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of 
mud.  It  contains  two  palaces;  the  one,  old  and  gloomy;  the  other,  constructed  after 
the  European  style,  and  of  great  beauty,  was  completed  in  1840.  Situated  on  the  most 
frequented  route  by  water  from  Calcutta  to  the  North-West  Provinces,  the  trade  of 
Murshedabad  is  Important.  Formerly  It  was  the  capital  of  Bengal.  It  contains  the 
Palace  of  the  NiwSb,  completed  In  1837.  Pop.  '91,  35,600,  of  whom  about  20,800  were 
Hindus,  and  12,600  Mohammedans. 

HTTBTIEDBO,  a  small  t.  of  Spain,  In  the  province  of  Valencia,  and  17  miles  n.n.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Palancia,  and  two  miles  from  Its  mouth. 
Pop.  about  6,600.    It  stands  on  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  Saguntnm  (q.  v.). 

MUUZUK'.    See  Fbzzan. 

mrSA'CSiB,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  the  largest  of  herbaceous  plants, 
generally  destitute,  or  almost  destitute  of  true  stems,  yet  resembling  trees  in  appearance, 
and  sometimes  rivaUug  palms  In  stateliness;  the  long  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaf-stalks 
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combining  to  form  a  false  stem.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  has  many  fine  parallel  veins  pro- 
ceeding from  the  midrib  to  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  congregated  on  spadioes,  which 
are  protected  by  spathes.  The  fruit  is  either  a  8-valved  capsule  or  fleshy. — The  species 
are  not  numerous;  they  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  in  which  they  are  widely  distrib- 
uted, and  are  of  great  value  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries;  the  fruit  of  some, 
particularly  of  the  genus  Muta,  being  much  used  for  food,  whilst  the  fibers  of  the  leaves 
are  employed  for  cordage  and  for  textile  purposes.  See  Pi^taxn,  Bahaka,  and  Abaca. 
A  very  interestiug  plant  of  the  order  musace«e  is  the  traveler's  tree  (q.v.)  of  Madagascar. 
IITJSATTS,  JoHAim  Eakl  AtronsT,  a  German  writer,  b.  in  1785  at  Jena,  where  he 
studied  theology,  was  nominated  to  a  country  church,  but  prevented  from  entering  upon 
the  cure  committed  to  bim  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  par- 
ish, who  refused  to  receive  him  on  the  ground  that  lie  had  been  once  seen  to  dance.  In 
1768  he  received  the  appoiatment  of  tutor  to  the  pages  at  the  ducal  court,  and  in  1770 
he  became  professor  at  the  Weimar  gymnasium.  His  first  literary  production,  which 
appeared  in  1760,  was  a  parody  of  Richardson's  Sir  Charles  Oraiuiison,  which  was  at 
that  time  extravagantly  admired  in  Germany.  The  success  of  this  satirical  squib  was 
complete;  but  as  literary  fiime  did  not  bring  with  it  a  corresponding  amount  of  pecuni- 
ary reward,  Musftus  was  compelled  to  gain  his  living  by  other  means  than  writing;  and 
an  interval  of  more  than  18  years  elapsed  before  he  found  leisure  to  reappear  as  an 
author.  In  1778  he  published  his  Phygiogiumtitehen  lieuen,  in  which  he  endeavored,  by 
a  good-natured  yet  striking  satire,  to  counteract  the  absurd  uses  to  which  the  Germans 
of  his  day  had  turned  Lavuter's  system.  This,  like  his  previous  work,  was  pre-eminently 
successful;  and,  encouraged  by  the  marks  of  popular  favor  with  which  it  was  received, 
he  laid  aside  his  incognito,  and  continued  to  devote  himself  to  authorship.  In  1783 
appeared  his  charming  version  of  German  folk-lore,  under  the  title  of  Voi/camdrchen  der 
Veutsehen,  which  professed  to  be  merely  a  collection  of  popular  tales,  noted  down  from 
the  lips  of  illiterate  old  country  people;  but  these  tales  were  tinctured  with  such  a  blend- 
ing of  genial  humor,  quaint  fancy,  and  strong  sense,  that  they  have  become  a  classical 
work  of  their  kind,  popular  among  persons  of  every  age  and  class.  His  satirical  sketches, 
entitled  F'reund  Hdns  Enehemungen  in  Holbein's  Manier  (Winterthur,  1785),  maintained 
bis  reputation  as  one  of  the  sprightliest  and  most  genial  satirists  of  his  country.  Under 
the  name  of  Schellenberg,  he  began  a  course  of  tales,  Straussfedem  (Berl.  1787),  which, 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  in  1787.  His  Moralische  KinderMapper 
appeared  the  ^ear  after  his  death,  while  his  other  posthumous  writings  were  edited  in 
1791,  with  an  interesting  notice  of  the  author,  by  his  relative  and  pupil,  A.  V.  Kotzebue. 
MusSus's  style  was  at  once  correct  and  elegant,  adapting  itself  with  singular  flexibility 
to  the  various  subjects  which  he  handled;  while  the  umuSected  geniality  and  frank  lov- 
ing nature  which  are  reflected  in  all  he  wrote,  have  deservedly  made  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  writers  of  his  day  in  Germany. 

mr&X'TTSj  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets  of  the  mythic  period,  is  s^d  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene;  according  to  others,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Orpheus. 
To  him  was  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mystenes  into  Greece, 
and  the  ordering  of  many  religious  rites.  He  was  among  the  ancients  also  the  reputed 
author  of  a  number  of  poems,  oracles,  purificatory  verses,  a  war  of  the  Titans,  a  theog- 
onv.  hymns,  etc. ;  but  of  the  few  verses  which  remain  the  authenticity  is  very  doubtful. 
A  later  Mua«tT8,  who  probablv  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  6th  c.  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  the  author  of  a  very  pleasing  amatory  poem,  in  Greek,  entitled  Hsro  and  Lean- 
der,  di.scovered  in  the  13th  c,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manu- 
tius  about  1494.  and  of  which  there  have  been  many  subsequent  editions. 

miSCASIHE  OSAPX,  a  species  that  grows  in  the  extreme  southern  states  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Bullitt  grape.    The  technical  term  given  it  by  Linnseus  is  viiit  vulpina. 

KUtCS  YOLITAKTES  is  the  term  applied  to  ocular  spectra,  which  appear  like  flies  on 
the  winp,  or  floating  black  spots  before  the  eyes.  There  are  two  kinos  of  muscse  voli- 
tantes — the  one  a  perfectly  harmless  kind,  while  the  other  is  symptomatic  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  diseases  of  the  eyes,  viz.,  amaurosis. 

Whoever  will  look  through  a  minute  pin-hole  in  a  card  at  the  clear  sky  may  sew  float- 
ing before  his  sight  a  numl)er  of  translucent  tubes  or  fibers,  and  many  little  bea  Is.  of 
which  some  are  separate,  some  attached  to  the  tubes,  and  some  apparently  within  .hem. 
Some  of  the  tubes  or  fibers  are  straight,  others  looped  or  twisted,  and  others  again  forked. 
All  these  objects  are  bright  in  the  middle,  and  bounded  by  fine  black  lines.  beyonJ  and 
parallel  to  which  mav  be  seen  an  appearance  of  colored  lines  or  fringes.  The  aoublings 
and  crossings  of  the  loops  or  knots  in  the  twisted  fibers  appear  as  black  points.  Though 
the  eye  be  fixed,  these  bodies  change  their  position  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  Now, 
In  ordinary  liRht  and  vision  all  these  objects  are  imperceptible,  unless  the  knots  or  flbera 
happen  to  be  larger  than  usual,  when  they  constitute  the  harmless  kind  of  muscte  voli- 
tantes.  The  black  lines  and  fringes  are  phenomena  of  the  inflexion  or  diffraction  tq.  v.) 
of  light,  which  are  never  seen  except  in  divergent  rays,  and  all  muscee  volitantes  having 
Boch  fringes  must  be  situated  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  retina;  and  there  are 
conclusive  reasons  for  believing  that  they  occupy  the  vitreous  humor,  and  cannot  there- 
fore portend  amaurosis;  whereas  those  black  spots  which  have  no  fringes,  and  which 
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do  uoi  move,  or  wbich  move  only  with  the  motions  of  the  eye,  are  points  in  the  retina 
which  are  insensible  to  light,  ana  are  therefore  to  be  dreadM  as  symptomatic  of  danger 
to  vision.  To  decide,  Iben,  whether  the  muscae  votitantes  are  or  are  not  indicative  of 
danger,  the  patient  should  fix  his  eye  on  a  white  surface  (as  a  sheet  of  letter-paper)  after 
8  sudden  shaiie  of  the  head;  if  they  sink  gently  downwards,  they  are  innocent.  It 
should  perhaps  be  added,  that  though  they  seem  to  descend,  they  must  in  reality  be 
ascending;  floating  up  iu  the  vitreous  humor  as  far  as  the  cellular  partitions  formed 
by  the  hyaloid  membrane  will  permit.  See  £tb.  For  further  iuformation  on  the  differ- 
euces  t)etween  the  innocent  ana  the  dangerous  forms  of  rauscie  volitantes,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  article  by  sir  David  Brewster  in  the  J/brth  Brituh  Bevieui  for  Nov.,  1856. 

mrS'CABOnnB,  or  Silk-Worm  Rot  {Botrytu  Bauiana),  a  fungus  (see  Botrttib) 
which  grows  on  silk-worms,  aud  often  kills  them  in  great  numbers.  It  consists  of  erect 
branchmg  threads,  with  clusters  of  spores  at  the  end  of  short  lateral  branches.  The 
spores  of  this  fungus  germinate  even  on  healthful  silk-worms,  and  in  circumstances 
otherwise  most  favorable  to  their  healthfulness.  They  germinate  also  on  the  caterpillars 
of  other  lepidopterous  insects.  When  this  pest  appears  among  silk- worms,  its  progreas 
cannot  be  checked  by  any  means  known.  For  prevention,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
silk-worms  be  not  overcrowded. 

1C0BCAT',  or  Mabzat,  an  independent  Arab  state,  forming  the  sea-cost  of  Omftn,  Id 
Eastern  Arabia.  It  extends  from  the  strait  of  Ormus  to  the  island  of  Moseirah,  and 
nowhere  exceeds  ISO  m.  in  widtli.  Tlie  coast  and  interior  are  both  sterile,  but  the 
country  is  studded  with  very  fertile  oases.  The  capital  is  Muscat;  pop.,  40,000,  on  the 
Persian  gulf,  a  fortified  town,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  date-palms.  It  has  a  very 
good  harbor,  which,  in  the  winter  months,  is  reckoned  the  best  refuge  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  is  a  most  important  center  of  trade,  where  the  productions  of  Europe,  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  east  are  exchanged.  The  principal  exports  are  Arabian  coffee  and 
pearls  obtained  from  the  Persian  gulf;  but  wheat,  dates,  raisins,  sail,  sulphur,  drugs,  and 
horses  are  also  exported.  The  independence  of  Omfin  dates  from  751,  when  the  people 
elected  a  sovereign  of  their  own.  For  900  years  the  Imaums  were  elected  for  personal 
merit,  and  afterwards  from  members  of  a  ruling  family.  Muscat  was  taken  by  Albu- 
querque in  1S07,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  till  1648,  when  the  Arabs 
recovered  possession  of  it.  The  Imaums  afterwards  made  extensive  conquests  in  eastern 
Africa,  including  Zanzibar,  Mombas,  Quiloa,  etc.  In  1798  they  acquired  possession  of 
the  coasts  of  Lanstan  and  Mogistan,  the  islands  of  El  Eishlm  and  Ormus,  and  the  town 
of  Bender  Abbas  in  Persia,  paying  to  tlie  shah  a  rent  or  tribute  of  6,000  tomans.  The 
state  was  very  prosperous  under  the  wise  and  mild  sway  of  Said  Seid,  the  late  Imaum. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  16,  and  reigned  till  his  death  in  1806.  He 
was  long  a  faithful  ally  of  England.  In  1864  the  Imaums  were  driven  from  tiieir 
Persian  dependencies,  which  in  tlieir  opinion  belonged  to  them  in  perpetuity  so  longas 
they  paid  the  rentaL  They  recaptured  Bender  Abbas,  but  in  consequence  of  En^ish 
interfence,  they  were  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Persia  in  April,  1866.  This  it 
said  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  the  old  Seid,  who  died  Oct.  19,  1856.  He  appointed 
his  son  Majid  to  succeed  him  in  Zanzibar,  and  his  son  Thuwany  to  succeed  him  m  Mus- 
cat. The  latter  was  murdered  by  his  son  Salim  in  1868,  who  reigned  for  a  short  time, 
but  was  driven  out  by  his  uncle  Sayed  Tuky.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  in  Muscat,  Persia  has  aswmed  the  government  of  Bender  Abl)aB  and  the  Persian 
coast  territory.  See  Zanzibab  and  Wahabis. — See  Eutory  of  the  Imaum*  and  8ey%d$  ci 
Omdn,  by  Sahib-ibn-Razik.  from  the  Arabic,  by  Rev.  O.  P.  Badger  (1781);  Markham's 
BuUrry  of  Fhrtia  (1874). 

mrs  CATEL  (Ital.  moieado,  musk),  the  name  given  to  many  kinds  of  sweet  and  strong 
French  and  Italian  wines,  whether  white  or  red.  Amongst  the  finest  are  tlie  white 
Rivesalt  and  red  Bagnol  wines  from  Roussillon,  and  the  Lunel  from  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Lacrymss  Christi  and  Carigliano  of  Naples,  etc. 

mrSCATIKE',  a  co.  in  s.e.  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  River ;  485  sq.m. ;  pop.  "90, 24,504, 
chiefly  of  American  birth.    It  Is  drained  by  the  Cedar  River.    Co.  seat,  Muscatine. 

KHSCAHHB,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Mtiscatlue  co.,  la. ;  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern 
railroads;  211  miles  w.  of  Chicago.  It  is  built  on  high  bluffs  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and 
is  principally  engaged  in  the  various  lumber  Interests.  It  contains  a  county  hospital, 
county  insane  asylum,  German  Lutheran  orphans'  home,  T.  M.  C.  A.  building,  old 
ladies'  home,  high  school,  Leverlck  normal  school,  public  library,  about  20  churches, 
and  national,  state,  and  savings  banks,  and  has  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroad, 
waterworks  supplied  from  the  river,  and  several  daily  and  weekly  periodicals.  There 
are  pork-packing  houses,  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries,  flour  mills,  one  of  the  largest 
oatmeal  mills  in  the  world,  foundries,  rolling  mills,  large  saw  mills,  and  sash,  door,  and 
blind  factories,  plumbers'  supply  factory,  etc.    Pop.  'DO,  11,454. 

HTTS'OHZLKALK  <Oer.  shell-lime),  the  middle  member  of  the  triasslc,  or  new  red  sand- 
stone period,  the  beas  of  which  are  eutirely  absent  from  the  British  strata.  Being  typi- 
cally developed  in  Gernutny,  the  foreign  name  has  been  universally  adopted  to  designate 
them.    They  consist  of  (Ist)  a  series  of  compact,  grayish,  regularly  bedded  limestone, 
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^MuscHBLKALK  PERIOD. — Nautilus  bidorsatus.  2.  Encrinus  lUiiformis ;  3,  stem  thereol 
7.  Equisetum  arenaceum.  8.  Miophoria  pes  auseris.  9.  Mytilus  edulifonnis.  10. 
14.  Rbyncholithua  hirundo.  15.  Tracks  of  the  Cheirosaurus.  16.  Teeth  and  vertebr 
heteropbylla.    19.  Charitodon  Tscbudii. 
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'.      4-  Ceratites  nodosus.      5,  Ocean  in  the  Muschelkalk  period.     6.  Terebratnla  vulgaris. 

Pemphix  Sueurii.      11.  Aspidnrascutellata.      12.  Gervillia  socialis.      13.  Turbinites  dubius. 

1  of  the  Nothosaurus.    17.  Scene  in  the  Keuper  (upper  division  of  triassic  period).     18.  Voltzi* 
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more  than  SOO  ft.  thick;  and  (3d)  alternations  of  limestone,  dolomite,  marl,  eypsum,  and 
rock-salt,  nearly  800  ft.  thick  The  limestone  abounds  in  the  remains  of  moUusca.  The 
paleozoic  eoniatites  are  replaced  by  the  ceratites,  a  remarkable  link  I^etween  them  and 
the  secondary  ammonities.  Ceratites  are  distinguished  by  the  few  small  denticulations 
of  the  inner  lobes  of  the  suture.  The  heads  and  stems  of  Uly  encrinites  liEiacrinus)  are 
tlso  abundant  in  these  strata,  and  the  remains  of  ganoid  fish  have  also  been  met  witli. 

KVBOI.    See  Mosses. 

XiraCIOATIDiB,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order  intettore  and  tribe  dentirottre$,  of 
which  the  greater  number  receive  the  popular  name  fly-catcher  (q.T.).  The  limits  of  the 
family  are,  however,  very  variously  oeflned  by  different  ornithologists.  The  muscica- 
pids  are  mcetlv  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  they  are  very 
■widely  diffused.     The  species  are  very  numerous. 

mrsCISiE,  a  family  of  dipterous  insects,  having  a  short,  thick,  membranous  pro- 
boscis, geniculated  at  the  base,  entirely  retractile  so  as  to  be  concealed  within  the  mouth, 
and  terminated  by  two  large  lobes  (see  House-fly);  the  antennee  tliree-jointed;  tha 
thorax  with  a  transverse  suture.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  universally  dis- 
tributed ;  among  them  are  the  well-known  house-fly,  blow-fly,  etc.  The  larvs  are 
maggots  (q.v.).  Although  some  of  the  muscidse  are  troublesome,  none  of  them  are  &'> 
uu<£  so  as  species  of  some  other  allied  familiea. 

mtCLK  AND  mrSCUIAB  TISSUB.  Muscular  tissue  is  specially  distinguished  by  its 
contractile  power,  and  is  the  instrument  by  which  all  the  sensible  movements  of  the  ani" 
mal  body  are  performed.  When  examined  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  the  fiber* 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  found  to  exist  under  two  forms,  wtuch  can  be  distinguished' 
from  one  another  by  the  presence  or  al)sence  of  very  close  and  minute  transverse  bars  or 
stripes.  The  fibers  of  the  voluntary  muscles — or  those  whose  movements  can  be  influenced 
by  the  will— as  well  as  the  fibers  of  the  heart,  are  ttriped;  while  those  of  the  inwlujUarff 
muscles — the  muscular  structures  over  which  we  have  no  control — as,  for  example,  the 
muscular  fibers  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  uterus,  and  the  bladder,  are  umlriped. 

On  examining  an  ordinary  voluntary  muscle  with  the  naked  eye  (a  muscle  from  one  o* 
the  extremities  of  any  animal,  for  example),  we  observe  that  it  presents  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance, and  that  the  fibers  are  arranged  with  great  regularity  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
muacle  is  to  act  or  contract  (for  it  is  by  their  inherent  power  of  contracting  that  muscles 
act).  On  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  these  fibers  are  arranged  m  fcucieuU,  or 
bundles  of  various  sizes,  inclosed  in  sheaths  of  areolar  tissue,  by  wluch  they  are  at  the 
same  time  connected  with  and  isolated  from  those  adjoining  them;  and  when  the 
smallest  fasdealua  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  cylindrical  fibers  lying  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  closely 
bound  together.    These  primUiee  (or,  as  some  writers  term  them,  the  vUimate)  fil)er3 

E resent  two  sets  of  markings  or  »<rii»— viz.,  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  set.  The 
bers,  when  separated  from  each  other,  frequently  spUt  longitudinally  into  fbriUa^ 
Sometinies,  however,  when  a  fit)er  is  extended,  it  separates  in  the  direction  of  the  trans- 
verse stris  into  a  series  of  disks.  Either  cleavage  is  equally  natural,  but  the  latter  is  the 
least  common.  Hence,  observes  Mr.  Bowman,  who  has  specially  investigated  the 
minate  structure  of  voluntary  muscle,  "it  is  as  pro^r  to  say  that  the  fiber  is  a  pile  of 
disks  as  that  it  is  a  bundle  of  fibrilite;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
a  mass  in  whose  structure  there  is  an  intimation  of  the  existence  of  lx>th,  and  a  tendency 
to  cleave  in  the  two  directions.  If  there  were  a  general  disintegration  along  all  the  lines' 
in  both  directions,  there  would  result  a  series  of  panicles,  which  may  be  termed  primi- 
titt  partiele$  or  tareous  elamenti,  the  union  of  wmch  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  fiber. 
These  elementary  particles  are  arranged  and  united  together  in  the  two  directions,  and  the 
resulting  disks,  as  well  as  fibrillae,  are  equal  to  one  another  in  size,  and  contain  an  equal 
number  of  particles.  The  same  particles  compose  both.  To  detach  an  entire  flbrilhe  ia 
to  extract  a  particle  of  every  disk,  and  vice  veria."  The  fil)ers  are  supplied  with  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  which  lie  in  the  intervals  between  them,  and  are  attached  by  their 
extremities  through  the  medium  of  tendon  or  aponeurosis  to  the  parts  which  they  are 
intended  to  move.  Aggregated  in  parallel  series,  of  greater  or  lesser  size,  and  associated 
with  nerve8,vessels,tenainous8tructures,etc., they  form  the  various  muscles  which  are  for 
the  most  part  solid  and  elongated,  but  are  sometimes  expanded  into  a  membranous  shape. 
The  length  of  the  fibers  is  usually  al>out  that  of  the  muscle  in  which  they  may  occur,  and 
may  vary  from  two  feet  or  more  (in  the  sartorius  muscle)  to  less  than  two  lines  (in  the 
stapedius  muscle  in  the  middle  ear);  while  their  width  varies  from  ^  to  ^^  of  an 
inch,  being  largest  in  crustaceans,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  where  their  irritability,  or  prop- 
erty of  contracting  under  the  action  of  a  stimulus,  is  most  enduring,  and  small^  in 
biras  where  it  is  most  evanescent.  Their  average  width  in  man  is  about  ^  of  an 
mch,  being  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  the  male  and  ^  of  an  inch  in  the  female  The 
Average  distance  between  the  striee,  or  the  size  of  the  sarcous  elements,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject u  nVo  o^  "^  iach,  the  extremes  being  igHhri  <^id  ^,  of  an  inch,  according  to 
the  ccntraction  or  relaxation  of  the  fiber.  The  form  uf  the  fibers  is  polygonal,  theu 
sloes  being  flattened  against  those  of  the  adjoining  fibers.  Each  fiber  is  enclosed  m  a 
transparent,  very  delicate,  but  tough  and  elastic  tubular  sheath,  which  cannot  always  be 
teadily  seen,  but  is  distinctly  shown  stretching  between  the  separated  fragments  of  a  fiber 
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which  has  been  broken  within  it,  for  Its  tongfaness  will  otien  resiat  a  force  before  which  its 
brittle  contents  give  way.  This  tubular  sheath  is  known  as  the  lareolemma  or  n^/dmnma 
—the  former  term  being  derived  from  the  Oreek  words  lan,  flesh,  and  lemma,  %  akih 
or  husk;  and  the  latter  from  the  Greek  words  miU,  a  muscle,  and  lemma. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  was  associated  with  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  each  fiber  from  a  straight  line  to  a  sinuous  or  zigzag  course. 
The  investigations  of  Mr.  Bowman,  have,  however,  shown  that  this  view  is  erroneous. 
He  has  proved  that  in  a  state  of  contraction  there  is  an  approximation  of  the  transverse 
8tri«,  and  a  general  shortening  with  a  simultaneous  thickening  of  the  fiber,  but  that  it  is 
never  thrown  out  of  the  straight  line,  except  when  it  has  ceased  to  contract  and  its 
extremities  are  acted  on  by  the  contraction  of  adjacent  fibers. 

Muscles  grow  by  an  increase,  not  of  the  number,  but  of  the  bulk  of  their  elementary 
fibers;  and  Mr.  Bowman  believes  "that  the  number  of  fibers  remains  through  life  as  it 
was  in  the  foetus,  and  that  the  spare  or  muscular  build  of  the  individual  is  determined 
by  the  mold  in  which  his  body  was  originally  cast." 

The  structure  of  the  involuntary  or  unttnped  muscles  must  now  be  considered.  This 
form  of  muscular  tissue  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  shape  of  flattened  bands  of  con- 
siderable length,  but  of  a  width  not  exceeding  j^th  or  j^th  of  an  inch.  The.se  bands 
are  translucent,  and  sometimes  slightly  granular,  and  are  usually  marked  at  intervals 
by  elongated  nuclei,  which  liecome  much  more  apparent  on  the  addition  of  acetic  add. 
KOUiker  has  shown  that  every  one  of  these  I>ands  or  fibres  is  either  a  single  elongated 
cell  (a  fiber-cell)  or  is  a  fasciculus  of  such  cells.  These  fibres  have  not  usually  fixed  points 
of  attachment  like  the  striated  fibres,  but  form  continuous  Investments  around  cavities 
witliin  the  body— such  as  the  intestinal  canal,  the  bladder,  tlie  uterus,  the  blood-vessels, 
etc.— or  are  dispersed  through  the  substance  of  tissues,  such  as  the  skin,  to  which  tliey 
impart  a  contractile  property. 

The  chemical  composition  of  ordinary  (or  voluntary)  muscle  is  described  m  tite  arbde 
FiiBSR.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  flbrilln,  or  the  sarcoua  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed,  consist  of  a  substance  termeil  Ststonin  (q.v.),  which  closely  le- 
sembles  the  fibrine  or  coagulating  constituent  of  the  blood  ;  and  tliat  the  same  syntonin 
is  also  the  main  constituent  of  the  unstriped  muscles,  or  at  all  events  of  their  fibre-cells. 
Like  the  blood-flbrine,  it  exists  in  a  fluid  form  in  the  living  tissue,  and  only  coagulates 
or  solidifies  after  death. 

Our  limited  space  prevents  even  an  allusion  to  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  areolar-tissue  in  muscular  structures;  and  we  therefore  pass  on 
to  the  consideration  of  the  muscles  and  their  functions. 

Muscles  vary  extremely  in  their  form.  In  the  limbs  they  are  usually  of  considerable 
leng[th,  surrounding  the  bones  and  forming  an  important  protection  to  the  joints;  wliile 
in  the  trunk,  they  are  flattened  and  broad,  and  contribute  very  essentially  to  form  the 
waUs  of  the  cavities  which  they  inclose.  There  is  unfortunately  no  definite  rule  regard- 
ing the  nomenclature  of  muscles.  Mnscles  derive  their  names  (1)  from  their  situation— 
as  the  temporal,  pectorals,  glnt«eals,  etc.;  or  (2)  from  their  direction— as  the  rectus, 
obliquus,  etc.,  of  which  there  may  be  several  pairs — as,  for  example,  rectus  femoris, 
rectus  abdominalis,  rectus  capitis,  etc. ;  or  (8)  from  their  uses — as  the  masseter,  the 
sulcus  flexors,  extensors ;  or,  (4)  from  their  sliape — as  the  deltoid,  trapezius,  rhomboid, 
etc.;  or  (6)  from  the  number  of  their  divisions — as  tlie  biceps  and  triceps;  or  (8)  from 
their  points  of  attachment — as  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  tlie 
sterno-thyroid,  etc.  In  the  description  of  a  muscle  we  express  its  points  of  attachment 
by  the  words  origin  and  intertion;  the  former  being  applied  to  the  more  fixed  point  or 
that  towards  which  the  motion  is  directed,  while  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  more  movable 
point.  The  application  of  these  terms  is,  however,  in  many  cases  arbitrary,  as  many 
muscles  pull  equally  towards  both  attacliments.  Muscles  opposed  in  action  are  termed 
antagonist*,  this  antagonism  I}eing  in  most  cases  required  by  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
an  active  moving  power  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  by  one  set  of  muscles,  thB  Jfexort, 
the  limbs  are  bent;  while  by  a  contrary  set,  the  extentort,  they  are  straightened.  One 
set,  termed  the  muscles  of  mastication,  closes  the  jaws,  while  another  set  opens  them; 
and  probably  every  muscle  in  the  body  has  its  antagonists  in  one  or  more  other  muscles. 

The  skeleton,  which  may  be  termed  the  locomotive  framework,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  series  of  levers,  of  which  the  fulcrum  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  joint — viz.,  at  one 
extremity  of  a  bone — the  resistance  (or  weight)  at  the  further  end,  and  the  force  (or 
muscle)  in  the  intermediate  portion.  In  most  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  the  necessary 
form  of  the  body,  muscles  are  applied  at  a  great  mechanical  disadvantage  as  r^ards  the 
exercise  of  their  power;  that  is  to  say,  a  much  larger  force  is  employed  than  would  suffice, 
if  differently  applied,  to  overcome  the  resistance.  The  two  main  sources  of  this  disad- 
vantage lie  m  the  obliquity  of  the  insertion,  and  consequently  of  the  action  of  most 
muscles,  and  in  the  muscles  being  usually  inserted  veiy  near  the  fulcrum.  The  first 
of  these  disadvantages  is  in  many  cases  duninidied  by  the  enlargements  of  the  bones  at 
the  joints.  The  tendons  of  the  muscles  situated  above  the  joint  are  usually  inserted 
immediately  below  the  txiny  enlargement,  and  thus  reach  the  bone  that  is  to  be  moved 
in  a  direction  somewhat  approachmg  the  perpendicular  If  this  enlargement  did  not 
exist,  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  Tnsteaa  of  causing  the  lower  txine  to  turn  upon  the 
nppcor  one  with  comparatively  little  loss  of  power,  woald  do  little  mote  than  cause  tbe 
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two  ends  of  the  bones  to  press  upon  each  other.  The  second  mechanical  disadvantage 
Is  compensated  for  by  gain  in  the  extent  and  velocity  of  movement,  and  by  the  avoidance 
of  the  great  inconvenience  of  having  the  muscles  extended  in  straight  lines  between  the 
ends  of  jointed  continuous  levers.  Thus  the  bones  of  the  forearm  are  bent  upon  the 
bone  of  the  arm  by  the  biceps  muscle  which  arises  close  to  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  is- 
inserted  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
elbow- joint,  which  acts  as  the  fulcrum  of 
the  l«ver.  By  this  arrangement,  a  con- 
traction of  a  single  inch  in  the  muscle 
moves  the  hand,  in  the  same  time, 
through  the  extent  of  about  twelve  inches, 
but  then  the  hand  moves  through  every 
Inch  with  only  about  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  power  exerted  by  the  muscle.  By  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  levers  in  one 
direction,  as  in  the  difFerent  segments  of 
the  extremities,  the  extent  and  velocity  of 
their  united  actions  are  communicated  to 
the  extreme  one.  Thus  a  blow  of  the 
fist  may  be  made  to  include  the  force  of 
all  the  muscles  engaged  in  extending  the 
shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist. 

The  ^reaX  and  characteristic  property  of  muscular  tissue — that  of  shortening  itself 
in  a  particular  direction  when  stimulated — is  called  eontraetilitj/.  The  stimulus  may  be 
direct  irritation  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  galvanism,  or  by  some  chemical  substance, 
but  in  the  living  body  the  muscular  fibres  are,  in  most  cases,  made  to  contract  by  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  nerves  distributed  among  them,  which  are  consequentlv 
tenned  motor  nerves  (see  Nervous  Btbtkm),  and  are  under  the  influence  of  the  will 
By  an  exertion  of  volition,  we  can  contract  more  or  fewer  muscles  at  once,  and  to  any 
degree,  within  certain  limits ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  ordinary  move- 
ment performed  in  which  several  muscles  are  not  crUlcd  in  play.  But  every  voluntary 
muscle  is  also  suDject  to  other  influences  more  powerful  in  their  operation  than  the  will. 
The  movement  of  the  features  under  the  impulses  of  passion  and  emotion  are  more  or 
less  involuntary,  as  is  shown  by_  the  verv  partial  power  the  will  has  of  restraining  them, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  imitating  them._ 

Many  movements  ensue  involuntarily  when  certain  impressions,  which  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  attended  with  consciousness,  are  made  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  on  any 
part  of  its  interior,  either  by  external  or  internal  causes  Such  movements  are  tenned 
r^/Iee,  and  are  noticed  in  the  article  Nebvous  System.  Our  space  precludes  us  from 
noticing  the  individual  groups  of  muscles  in  the  human  body.  Several  important  groups 
are.  however,  noticed  under  Abm,  Etb,  Foot,  Haxd,  Leo,  etc 

ICXTBCLX  OR  inrSSEL  BHOALB,  an  expansion  of  the  Tennessee  river  In  Alabama, 
about  250  m.  from  its  mouth,  where  fresh- water  mussels  are  found  in  great  quantities, 
and  a  series  of  rapids  make  the  river  unuavigable  for  nearly  25  miles.  During  that  dis- 
tance the  river  falls  100  feet. 

KVSCO'OEE,  a  co.  in  w.  Oeorgia,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
which  divides  it  from  Alabama,  and  on  the  s.e.  by  Upatoi  creek  ;  244  sq.m.;  pop. 
27,761,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  colored.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Central  of  Georgia, 
the  Southern,  and  the  Columbus  Southern  railroads.  A  part  of  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
«  part  sandy,  and  portions  of  the  county  are  covered  with  forests.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  cotton  and  corn.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  large,  principally  of  cotton 
sad  woolen  goods.    Co.  seat,  Columbus. 

XtraCOOEES-IHSIAlTB.    See  Creeks. 

MmOOVITE,  the  most  common  variety  of  mica  (q.T.) ;  synonyms— Muscovy  glass, 
Inazial  mica,  oblique  mica,  potash  mica,  common  mica,  verre  dt  Muteotie.  Trimetric 
crystallization,  usually  in  hcmihedral  forms,  with  a  monocUnic  aspect;  hexagonal  prisms; 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  bnse,  and  easily  separated,  forming  very  thin,  elastic  plates, 
which  are  used  in  stoves  under  the  name  of  "isinglass,"  and  in  Russia  in  windows, 
whence  called  Muscovy  glass.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  agOTegated  together  in  stellate, 
plumose  (plumose  mica),  or  globular  forms,  or  in  scales,  which  are  sometimes  m  masses. 
Hardness,  2  to  2.5  ;  sp.  gr.,  2.75  to  3.1  (Dana).  Luster,  pearly;  color,  white,  gray,  pale 
green,  violet-yellow,  brown  and  dark  olive-green,  and  the  colors  vary  in  axial  and  dia- 
metral directions.  In  transmission  of  light  it  ranges  from  transparent  to  translucent. 
In  general  terms  it  is  a  silicate  of  potash  and  alumina,  containing  iron,  and  frequently 
small  quantities  of  manganese,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  (see  Fluokinb).  A  specimen 
from  Uto,  analyzed  by  Rose,  gave:  silica,  47.60;  alumina,  87.80;  peroxide  of  iron,  3.20; 
peroxide  of  manganese,  0.90;  potash,  9.60;  hydrofluoric  acid,  0.06;  it  contahied  also  2.68 
of  water.  A  specimen  from  Abborfoss  contained:  silica,  89.45;  alumina,  9.27;  peroxide 
of  iron,  86.78;  magnesia,  3.29;  potash,  6.06;  fluorine,  0.29;  calcium,  0.82,  iron,  1.45; 
man<;;ane8e,  2.67  =  90.59  (Svauberg).  liQca  fuses  with  some  difficulty  before  the  mouth  of 
the  blow-pipe  to  a  grayish,  blebby  mass;  easily  dissolves  m  borax  and  phosphorus  salt. 
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Fine  crTstals  of  Mtucovite  occur  In  granite  at  Acworth,  Qrafton,  and  Alstcad,  N.  H.- 
the  plates  being  sometimes  8  ft.  across  and  perfectly  transparent  It  occurs  in  Massar 
cliusetts  at  Cliesterfleld  with  albite,  and  in  brown,  Jiexagonai  crystals  at  tine  Middletown, 
Conn.,  feldspar  quarnr.  At  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  crystals  and  plates  a  foot  and  more  in 
diameter  occur  in  a  yein  of  feldspar.  In  St  Lawrence  co.,  8  m.  from  Potsdam,  on  the 
load  to  Pienepont,  it  occurs  in  plates  7  in.  across;  and  near  Saratoga  in  reddish  l»x)wn 
crystals  with  chrysoberyl ;  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  near  Yonkers,  in  rhombic  prisms, 
with  transverse  cfeavage  ;  in  fine,  hexagonal  crystals  of  dark  brown  in  Chester  co.,  Penn. ; 
in  Philadelphia  co.,  smoky  brown,  with  bezaconal  internal  bands  ;  and  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
near  the  Wissahlckon,  is  a  green  variety.  It  is  found  in  Maryland,  at  Jones's  Falls, 
2  m.  from  Baltimore,  and  various  other  localities,  for  which  see  Dana's  MineralcgH' 

XV800TT.    See  Russia. 

jnrSObYT  suck.    See  Musk  Duck. 

mrsoiriAX  TOBOZ,  Orioin  of.  Until  the  year  1866  the  universally  accepted  theory 
on  this  subject  was  that  of  Liebig.  According  to  him,  non-nitrogenous  food  is  consumed 
entirely  in  Uie  production  of  heat;  while  muscular  energy  is  due  to  the  waste  of  the 
nitrogenous  muscular  tissue,  and  therefore  of  nitrogenous  food.  Muscular  exercise 
should,  if  this  were  the  case,  cause  very  distinct  increase  in  the  nitrogenous  excretions  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  greater  elimination  of  non-nitrogenous  substances. 

But  the  experiments  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  made  during  an  ascent  of  the  Faulhom, 
led  them  to  deny  altogether  the  increase  of  excretion  of  nitrogen,  and  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  the  energy  generated  in  the  muscles  is  the  result  of  the  burning  (oxida- 
tion) of  non-nitrogenous  substances  (fats  and  carbo-hydrates),  and  not  of  the  burning  of 
the  albuminous  constituents  of  muscular  tissue;  and  they  conclude  that  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  muscles  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  forming  the  machine  in  which  these 
substances  are  burned  than  as  being  themselves  destroyed.  (For  a  translation  of  theb 
memoir,  see  PM.  Mag.,  June,  1866,  supplementary  number). 

Dr.  Franliland  (PMloioiMeal  Maganne,  Sept.,  1866)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tliat 
the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food,  such  as  starch,  fat,  etc.,  are  the  chief 
sources  of  the  actual  energy,  which  becomes  partially  transformed  into  muscular  work. 
He  does  not,  however,  deny  to  the  albuminous  matters  a  co-operation  in  the  prodnction 
of  muscular  power,  but  he  regards  their  chief  use  as  being  to  renew  the  muscular  tissue. 
The  muscles  are  thus  the  source  both  of  animal  heat  and  of  muscular  energy. 

Dr.  Parkes,  in  a  long  and  careful  series  of  experiments  (see  Proeeedingt  of  (he  Royal 
Boeiety,  vols,  xv.,  page  889;  xvi.,  page  44;  xix.,  page  849;  and  xx.,  page  ifSH),  examined 
the  effect  of  exercise,  \kA\i  with  a  non-nitro^nous  and  with  a  nitrogencus  diet.  Ho 
found  no  marked  increase,  but  often  a  diminution,  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  excreted 
during  exercise,  though  subsequently  a  slight  increase  took  place. 

Dr.  Pavy,  in  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  recorded  in  the  Lancet  (Feb.,  Mar., 
Nov.,  Dec,  1876;  Jan.,  1877),  comes  to  a  similar  conclusion.  He  says:  "The  theoretical 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  investigation  which  has  been  conducted  is  that,  although 
the  elimination  pf  urinary  nitrogen  is  increased  by  muscular  exercise,  yet  the  increase  is 
nothing  nearly  sufficient  to  give  countenance  to  the  proposition  that  the  source  of  the 
power  manifested  in  muscular  action  Sa  due  to  the  oxidation  of  muscular  tissue." 

The  theory  of  muscular  action  which  Dr.  Parkes  proposes  is  as  follows:  During  action 
the  muscles  appropriate  nitrogen;  this  act  is  accompanied  \sj  changes  in  the  cnrlx)- 
hydrates,  whidi  lead  to  the  manifestation  of  mechanical  force;  these  changes  lead  to 
enete  products  (lactic  acid,  etc.)  in  the  muscles,  which,  as  appears  from  Ranke's  experi- 
ments, stop  their  contraction.  Then  ensues  an  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  nitrogenous 
framework  of  the  muscle,  and  a  removal  of  the  effete  products  of  the  carbo-hydrates,  so 
that  the  muscle  becomes  again  capable  of  appropriating  nitrogen,  and  of  acting. 

But,  although  some  such  theory  as  this  finds  favor  with  most  physiologists,  and  agrees 
with  most  of  the  experiments  on  uie  subject,  it  is  not  universally  accepted. 

Dr.  A.  Flint  of  Kew  York  made  observations  on  Weston,  the  American  pedestrian, 
which  seemed  to  show  that,  in  his  case  at  least,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  very  dis- 
tinctly increased,  both  during  and  after  severe  muscular  work.  He  accordingly  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  exercise  of  muscular  power  immediately  involves  the 
destruction  of  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  sul)stance,  of  which  the  nitrogen  excreted 
is  a  measure."  That  is  to  say,  he  adheres  to  the  oririnal  view  of  Liebig.  His  experi- 
ments are  described  in  the  Jounuil  of  Anatomy  and  Phytioiogy,  vol.  zi.,  page  109;  and 
his  views  are  developed  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  xii ,  page  91,  where  also  numerous 
references  are  given  to  other  works  and  papers  on  the  subject 

All  observers  are  agreed  that  the  amount  of  cartx>n  excreted  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  is  very  largely  increased  during  exercis*. 

Besides  the  papers  named  above,  the  followingmay  be  consulted  for  a rhumi  of  the 
subject:  Liebig,  in  Plinrmaeeutieal  Journal  and  Tran»aetion»,  1870;  Yoit,  in  ZtUtehr^ 
fUrBMogie,  1870;  Foster,  Teti-Book  of  Phytioiogy,  page  828. 

miKBS,  in  the  classic  mythology,  divinities  originally  included  amongst  Hxe  nymphs, 
but  afterwards  regarded  as  quite  distinct  from  them.  To  them  was  ascribed  the  power 
of  inspiring  song,  and  poets  and  musicians  were  therefore  regarded  aa  their  pupilB  and 
favorites.    They  were  first  honored  among  the  Thraciana,  and  aa  Pieria  around  Olympnf 
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tras  tlie  original  seat  of  that  people,  It  came  to  be  considered  aa  the  native  country  of 
tbe  muses,  who  were  therefore  called  Pieridei.  In  the  earliest  period  their  number  was 
three,  though  Homer  sometimes  speaks  of  a  single  muse,  and  once,  at  least,  alludes  to 
nine.  This  lost  is  the  number  given  by  Hesiod  in  his  Theogony,  who  also  mentions  their 
names— Clio  (q.v.),  Euterpe  (q.v.),  Thaleia  (q.v.).  Melpomene  (q.v.),  Terpsichore  (c|.v.), 
Erato  (q.v.).  Polyliymnia  (q.v.),  IJranla  (q.v.),  and  Calliope  (q.v.).  Tlieir  origin  is  differ- 
ently given,  but  the  most  widely  spread  account  represented  them  as  tbe  daughters^  of 
Zens  and  Mnemosyne.  Homer  speaks  of  them  as  the  goddesses  of  son^,  and  as  dwelling 
on  the  summit  of  Olympus.  They  are  also  often  represented  as  the  companions  of  Apollo, 
and  as  sin^ng  while  he  played  upon  the  lyre  at  the  banquets  of  the  immortals.  Various 
legends  ascrit)ed  to  them  victories  in  muucal  competitions,  particularly  over  the  sirens 
(q.v.).  In  the  later  classic  times,  particular  provinces  were  assigned  to  them  in  connec- 
tion with  different  departments  of  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts;  but  the  invoca- 
tions addressed  to  them  appear  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  modem  writers,  merely 
form&l  imitations  of  the  early  poets.  Their  worship  among  the  Romans  was  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  never  became  truly  national  or  popular.  Among  the  places 
sacred  to  them  were  the  wells  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  the 
Castaliao  spring  on  Mount  Parnassus.    See  illus.,  Mytholoot,  vol.  X.         v 

XTlHJs'um  (Gr.  nunueUftC),  oridnally  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  temple  of  tbe 
Muses,  and  afterwards  to  a  building  devoted  to  science,  learning,  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
first  museum  of  this  kind  was  tbe  celebrated  Alexandrian  Museum  (see  Academy). 
After  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  term  museum  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
apartment  in  which  any  kind  of  philosophical  apparatus  was  kept  and  used;  but  it  has 
long  been  almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  collections  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
and  of  other  thinjgs  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  man  of  science.  In  this  sense  it  began 
to  be  first  osed  m  Italy,  and  probably  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Florentine  Museum, 
founded  b^  Cosmo  de  Medici,  which  soon  became  a  great  and  most  valuable  collectioa 
of  antiquities.  Nothing  analogous  to  the  museums  of  modem  times  existed  amongst  the 
ancients,  the  greatest  collections  of  statues  and  paintings  which  were  made  in  the  houses 
of  wealthy  Romans  having  been  intended  for  splendor  rather  than  for  the  promotion  of 
art  The  name  soon  ceased  to  be  limited  to  collections  of  antiquities,  and  sculptures,  and 
paintings;  collections  illustrative  of  natural  history  and  other  sciences  now  form  a  chief 
part  of  the  treasures  of  many  of  the  greatest  museums,  and  there  are  museums  devoted 
to  particular  branches  of  science.  Of  the  museums  of  Britain,  the  British  Museum  (q.v.) 
is  the  greatest;  that  of  Oxford,  founded  in  1679,  is  the  oldest. — The  Museum  of  the 
Vatican,  in  Rome,  contains  immense  treasures  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  also  in 
books  and  manuscripts. — The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  that  of  St.  Petersburg, 
•nd  those  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  are  amongst  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  The  usefulness  of  a  museum  depends  not  merely  upon  the  amount  of  its  treasures, 
but,  perhaps,  even  in  a  greater  degree  upon  their  proper  arrangement;  and  whilst  great 
collections  in  the  chief  capitalsof  the  world  are  of  incalculable  importance  to  science, 
its  interests  are  also  likely  to  be  much  promoted  by  those  local  museums,  still  unhappily 
not  namerous,  which  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  all  that  belongs  to  particular  and 
limited  districts.  Museums  appropriated  to  the  illustration  of  the  industrial  arts — their 
taw  material,  their  machines,  ana  their  products — and  of  everything  economically 
valuable,  are  of  recent  origin,  but  their  importance  is  unquestionably  very  great.  Pre- 
eminent among  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Britain  are  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in 
London,  and  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  in  Edinburgh.  Among  the  most  complete 
and  useful  museums  in  the  United  States  are  the  National  at  Washington,  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

KnWBATX,  AirrHONT,  b.  Antigua,  1828:  appointed  secretary  of  Antigua,  and 
afterwards  administrator  of  Nevis.  He  was  lieutenant  governor  of  St.  Vincent  1861-64, 
when  he  became  governor  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  remained  till  1869,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  position  in  British  Columbia.  He  went  out  to  Natal  as  lieutenant 
governor  In  1871,  was  made  governor  of  South  Australia  in  1873,  of  Jamaica  m  1881, 
and  of  Queensland  in  1883.    He  married  a  daughter  of  David  Dudley  Field.  He  d.  1888. 

XmWBAVE.GEOBOB'WASHlNOTOK,  D.D.,  LUD.;  b.  Philadelphia,  1804,  of  north-Irish 
and  German  descent ;  studied  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  and  Princeton  theological 
seminary,  but  was  prevented  by  ill  health  m)m  taking  a  degree ;  entered  the  ministry  in 
18S8  :  was  pastor  oi  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  in  Baltimore  in  1880-62,  and  of  the 
North  Tentix  street  church  in  Philadelphia  in  1862-68 ;  was  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  board  of  publication  in  1852-58,  and  of  the  board  of  home  missions  in 
1858-61,  and  also  In  1868-70.  Dr.  M.  was  a  director  oX  Princeton  seminary  from  1837, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  from  1869.    He  d.  1882. 

MUUl'JUXni,  or  Agabio  Agariem,  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  suborder  hgmmomyeetet, 
having  a  hymenium  of  unequal  plates  or  gills  on  the  lower  side  of  the  piletu.  The 
species  are  very  numerous.  Many  of  them  are  poisonous,  many  are  edible,  and  some 
ate  among  the  most  esteemed  fungi.  The  species  most  esteemed  in  America  is  the 
OoifMON  MCBHBOOM  {A.  eampettru),  a  native  also  of  most  of  the  temperate  regions  both 
of  the  northern  and  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  of  which  a  very  large  and  fine 
Variety  occurs  in  eastern  Australia.    It  is  found  during  summer  and  aatttmn(but  chiefly 
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in  autumn)  in  pastores,  orchards,  vineyaTds,  eta  Its  pileut  ts  regularlr  convex,  becom- 
ing almost  flat  when  old;  fleshy,  dry,  white  with  a  tinee  of  yellow  or  brown;  of  a  silky 
gmootli'ness  on  the  upper  surface,  or  somewhat  scaly,  out  neyer  warty;  thickly  set  on 
tlie  under  side  with  very  unequal  gills,  which  in  a  young  state  are  pinli,  and  afterwards 
become  dark  brown.  The  pueus  is  attached  by  its  center  to  the  top  of  the  stem.  The 
stem  is  of  a  flrm  fleshy  texture,  and  toteard*  the  top  ia  surrounded  bv  a  more  or  leas 
distinct  white  membranous  ring,  the  remains  of  the  curtain  or  vail  {indutium),  which  in 
a  young  state  extends  to  the  pueus,  and  covers  the  gills.  This  mushroom  is  gathered 
for  the  table  when  young,  being  preferred  when  the  vail  is  still  unbroken,  and  the 
unexpanded  ptileus  has  the  form  of  a  ball  or  button;  but  both  in  this  state,  and  after- 
wards, whilst  it  shows  no  symptoms  of  decay,  it  is  us»d  for  making  ketchup  (q  7.).  It 
has  a  very  pleasant  smell  and  taste,  and  the  flesh,  when  bruised,  assumes  a  reddish- 
brown  color. — Very  similar  to  it,  and  often  sold  instead  of  it  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
but  rejected  by  all  skillful  houskeepen  as  unfit  even  for  making  ketchup,  is  the  Sft. 
Oeoroe's  Aqario  (A.  Oeorgiis,  sometimes  called  vhiteeapi,  frequent  in  moist  posturea 
and  near  buildings  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  This  species  is  easUy  distinguished  by  its 
larger  size — the  pileus  being  sometimes  18  in.  broad — its  coarser  appearance,  its  rather 
disagreeable  smell,  the  yellow  color  which  its  flesh  assumes  when  bruised,  and  the  lighter 
color  of  its  gills. — Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  common  mushroom  wiiu  the 
white  variety  of  agarieus  phaUoides,  a  species  not  uncommon  in  Biitain,  chiefly  in  woods 
and  on  the  oorders  of  woods,  which  is  very  poisonous.  Perhaps  it  is  the  possibility  of 
this  mistake  which  has  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  common  mushroom  in  Rome,  where 
many  kiads  of  esculent  fungi  are  brought  in  great  abundance  to  the  market,  and  where 
a  special  officer  superintends  the  sale  of  tliem.  A.  phalUndet  is,  however,  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  the  white  color  of  the  gills,  the  warts  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pileus,  and  the  powerful  smell,  which  becomes  extremely  disagree- 
able as  the  mushroom  grows  old. — Another  species  of  mushroom  much  in  use  for  the 
table  is  the  Fairy-rino  Mushboom  {A.  oreadet),  sometimes  called  Scotch  bonnet*— the 
CJiampignon  of  the  French.  It  is  common  in  pastures  in  the  U.  S. ,  Britain  and  most  parts 
of  Europe,  often  forming  fairy  rings  (q.v.).  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  common  mush- 
room, the  pilens  being  seldom  more  than  an  inch  broad,  the  stem  taller  in  proportion.  The 
stem  is  solid,  flbrous,  and  tough,  with  no  ring;  the  pileus  smooth,  fleshy,  tough,  convex, 
with  a  more  or  less  distinct  boss  (umbo)  in  the  center,  of  a  watery  brown  color;  the  flesh 
white.  The  odor  is  strong,  but  agreeable.  This  mushroom  is  tised  for  ketchup,  and  is 
also  dried  and  powdered  for  use  at  table  as  a  savory  addition  to  sauces  and  stews.  It  is 
constantly  brought  to  market  in  England.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  be  confoimded  with 
several  poisonous  species;  but  only  one  of  them,  A.  dealbattu,  forms  faiiy  rings,  and 
this  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  disagreeable  odor,  by  its  becoming  grayish- 
brown  in  zones  when  soaked  in  water,  by  the  margin  of  the  pileus  being  at  first  rolled 
inwards,  and  by  its  very  fine  dingy  wliitish  gills. — The  other  edible  species  of  musliroom 
or  agaric  are  numerous,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
scarcely  at  all  in  America,  although  some  of  them  are  common  American  plants. — The 
Ok-^noe-milkkd  Aoaric  (A.  delictosud),  which  grows  chiefly  In  flr-woods  and  among 
junipers,  has  a  viscid  pileus,  4  in.  or  more  broaa,  at  first  orange,  afterwards  pale,  tlie 
gills  and  juice  orange,  the  gills  running  down  the  stem,  the  smell  and  taste  agreeable.^ 
The  M0US8ERON  {A.  prunulus)  is  common  in  woods  and  pastures,  particularly  on  sandy 
soils.  It  has  a  pileus  about  2  to  4  in.  broad,  convex,  yellowish- white  when  young,  the  gills 
at  first  white,  and  afterwards  flesh-colored.  The  odor  is  agreeable.  It  is  much  esteemed 
on  the  continent  as  an  article  of  food. — The  Parasol  Agaric  {A.  proeenu)  is  found  in 

ristures,  especially  under  trees.  It  loves  sandy  soils.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  long  stem, 
to  13  in.  high,  with  a  thick  spongy  ring.  The  pileus  is  8  to  7  in.  broad,  at  first  obtusely 
conic,  then  Ijell-shaped,  covered  with  brown  scales.  The  taste  and  smell  are  pleasant. — 
The  "Whitb  Field  Agaric  {A.  virgineun)  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  British  species, 
growing  in  pastures,  with  viscid  or  satiny  white  or  whitish  convex  pileus,  fully  an  inch 
broad,  stem  nearly  2  in.  long,  and  light  chocolate-colored  distant  gills,  which  run  down 
the  stem.  It  grows  either  singly  or  in  groups. — The  Anise  Mushroom,  or  Swkkt- 
8CENTED  Agaric  (A.  odorui),  grows  in  shady  woods  and  dells  among  moss  and  decay- 
ing leaves.  It  has  a  slightlr  convex  pileus,  about  8  in.  broad,  with  pale  gills.  The 
odor  is  like  that  of  anise. — The  Ivort  Mushroom  (^1.  ebumeut)  is  found  in  woods,  with 
pileus  2  to  8  in.  broad,  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  broad  gills,  and  a  rather  long  and  some- 
what scaly  stem. — The  Smoky  Mushroom  (A.fumosus),  with  pileus  smoke-gray  above, 
the  gills  and  stalk  yellowish,  is  common  in  flr-woods. — All  these  are  edible,  and  more  or 
less  pleasant  and  nutritious.  Finer  than  most  of  them  is  the  Imperial,  Mushroom  {A. 
emarius),  the  Kadterlina  of  the  Germans,  a  species  found  m  loamy  soils  in  some  parts  oj 
Europe,  with  orange  pileus  and  lighter  yellow  stem  and  gills;  but,  tmhappily,  it  ia  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  the  very  poisonous  amanita  (q.v.)  mtuearia. 

The  common  mushroom  is  frequently  cultivated  both  in  the  open  garden  and  in 
houses  or  sheds.  To  grow  it  in  the  open  garden,  beds  are  prnwred,  generally  of  earth 
mixed  with  horse-dung,  partly  fresh  and  partly  from  old  hotbeds,  and  are  raised  into 
ridges  almost  as  high  as  brc«d.  To  grow  it  in  houses,  boxes  are  filled  with  alternate 
layers  of  half-rotten  horse-dung  and  of  straw,  with  a  surface  layer  of  fine  mold.  But 
of  each  of  these  methods  there  are  many  different  modifications,  none  of  which  can  hera 
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be  detailed.  In  uoth,  the  producnon  of  mushrooms  is  sometimes  left  to  the  chance- 
often  almost  a  certainty — of  spawn  (myedium)  or  spores  existing  in  the  dung  or  earth; 
Bometimes,  to  increase  the  probability  of  a  speedy  and  abundant  crop,  earth  is  mtroduced 
into  the  bed  or  box  from  a  pasture  known  to  be  rich  in  mushrooms,  and  mushroom 
spawn  is  also  frequently  planted,  which  is  eitlier  collected  where  mushrooms  grow,  or 
produced  by  artiticial  means,  often  appearing  and  being  propagated  extensively  without 
the  development  of  the  mushroom  itself.  The  almost  cerlam  production  of  mushroom 
spawn  in  heaps  of  slightly  fermenting  horse-dung,  straw,  and  earth,  has  been  oft«n 
urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  equivocal  generation  of  fungi,  but  the  minuteness 
ml  mnltitude  of  the  spores  may  more  reasonably  be  urged.    See  illus..  Mosses,  etc. 

XTTBIO  is  the  art,  process,  or  result  of  arran^ng  tones  (that  is,  sounds  of  periodic  vibra-, 
tion)  into  forms  of  beauty  or  expressiveness  in  accordance  with  certain  laws  of  combi-< 
nation  or  composition.  Its  historic  development  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the  fine  arts  has 
l)een  almost  wholly  the  result  of  more  or  less  fortuitous  or  intuitive  processes  of  experi- 
ment and  invention  undertaken  from  sesthetic  motives.  This  development  has  now 
reached  a  sufBcient  maturity  to  furnish  abundant  materials  for  a  science  of  music,  the 
field  of  which  includes  everything  that  is  known  about  the  phenomena  of  musical  com- 
position, performance,  or  appreciation,  precisely  defined,  and  arranged  in  the  most  log- 
ical order  possible.  The  first  object  of  this  article  will  be  to  present  the  outlines  of  tins 
science,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  parts  of  the  subject  are  not  as  yet  devel- 
oped with  equal  fullness.  A  second  object  will  be  to  give  also  a  brief  history  of  the 
growth  of  music  as  a  fine  art. 

The  science  of  music  is  naturally  divided  into  the  following  sections:  I.  The 
psychological  processes  involved  in  the  production  or  reproduction  (performance)  of 
music.  II.  The  physical  materials,  with  their  laws  of  relation  and  interaction,  which 
are  available  for  the  use  of  the  musician.  III.  The  elementary  or  complex  arrange- 
ments of  these  materials  adopted  for  artistic  purposes ;  the  customary  forms  and  rules 
of  procedure — in  short,  whatever  goes  to  make  up  the  process  of  composition,  so  far  as 
that  can  be  reduced  to  systematic  order.  IV.  The  apparatus  or  language  of  written 
signs,  by  which  the  products  of  composition  are  noted  down  for  preservation  and  trans- 
mission. V.  The  processes  and  appliances  of  musical  reproduction  or  performance,  in- 
cluding both  the  construction  and  the  manipulation  of  musical  instruments  (among  which 
is  the  singing  voice).  VI.  The  physical  or  the  testhetic  apprehension  and  appreciation 
of  music,  including  the  criticism  of  its  forms  in  the  abstract  and  of  particular  composi* 
tions  in  the  concrete.  VII.  The  practical  application  of  music  to  ends  outside  itself,  as, 
for  example,  to  the  economy  of  public  worship,  or  to  hygiene,  or  to  general  education. 
Each  of  these  sections  may  be  studied  from  three  distinct  points  of  view:  1.  Syste- 
matically,  for  the  formation  of  a  regular  body  of  logical  definitions  and  classifications, 
that  is,  s  true  science.  2.  Historically,  for  a  chronological  account  of  the  facts  of  its 
origin  and  development  in  connection  with  civilization.  8.  Pedagogically,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  it  as  a  matter  of  instruction  in  a  profitable  manner  to  the  mind  of  a 
student.  Obviously  the  second  and  third  methods  of  regarding  music  should  be  shaped 
by  the  first,  if  tbis  is  practicable. 

I.  The  psychology  of  musical  production  is  naturally  the  most  obscure  branch  of 
musical  science  ;  but  a  few  points  may  be  aflSrmed  with  some  confidence.  Certain  ele- 
mentary musical  phenomena,  like  simple  tones  or  simple  rhythms,  which  at  first  may  be 
capriciously  or  accidentally  produced  by  the  voice  or  by  means  of  rude  instruments,  have 
both  to  the  savage  and  to  the  civilized  man  a  sensuous  value  or  charm  that  invites  to 
their  repetition  and  maltiplication  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasurable  stimulation  they 
induce  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Tbe  effort  of  such  repetition  or  development  leads 
directly  to  an  intellectual  satisfaction  in  the  processes  of  invention  and  performance,  and 
to  an  emotional  delight  in  the  result.  As  the  course  of  development  proceeds,  it  is 
further  discovered  that  the  apparatus  of  tonal  and  rhythmical  forms  thus  invented  has  a 
capacity  for  the  embodiment  or  expression  primarily  of  emotion,  but  also  of  thought,  or, 
more  accorately,  of  certain  abstract  forms  or  formulae  of  emotion  and  thought,  to  wbicli 
imagination  or  some  association  with  speech  readily  attributes  a  concrete  significance  ; 
and  that  such  attempts  at  the  sensuous  manifestation  of  mental  states  and  processes  has 
a  reactive  and  impressive  power,  which  may  be  exercised  for  various  purposes.  The 
motives  to  musical  production,  whether  among  barbarous,  semi-civilized,  or  cultured 
peoples,  are  to  be  sought  in  one  ur  the  other  of  these  directions,  or  in  some  one  of  the 
manifold  possible  combinations  of  them.  The  psychological  emphasis  in  the  very  act 
of  musical  production  or  reproduction  vibrates  incessantly  between  the  sensuous,  the  in- 
tellectual, the  emotional,  and  the  volitional  motive  ;  and  of  course  the  complex  processts 
of  such  a  highly  elaborated  fine  art  as  modem  music  cannot  be  exhaustively  analyzed  in 
a  given  case.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  tbe  mental  aspects  of  musical  creation 
and  performance  are  now  by  no  means  as  mysterious  and  inscrutable  as  in  the  old  davs, 
when  the  bard  and  the  minstrel  stood  in  the  same  superhuman  rank  with  the  magician 
and  the  seer. 

II.  The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  material  of  music  is  a  branch  of  the 
science  of  sound  or  acoustics.  Sounds  that  are  produced  by  periodic  vibrations  are 
called  tana,  other  sounds  are  noue$.  Music  finds  its  special  material  In  tones ;  noises 
it  ua<>8  only  for  rhythmic  purposes,  or  as  they  occur  in  the  spoken  words  of  song. 
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Tones  have  three  essential  characteristics  :  piteli  denendin?  on  the  relative  rapidity  oJ 
the  tone-producing  vibrations,  that  is,  on  the  material  and  conditions  of  tlie  vibratile 
body  ;  force  or  hvdnest,  depending  on  the  relative  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  that  is, 
on  the  energy  of  the  force  that  causes  them  ;  and  timbre  or  quality,  depending  on  the 
relative  complexity  of  the  vibrations,  that  is,  as  with  pitch,  on  the  material  and  condi- 
tions of  the  vibratile  body.  A  fourth  characteristic,  accidental  rather  than  essential,  is 
duration,  depending  on  the  relative  continuance  of  the  vibrations.  Of  these  fonr 
characteristics,  pitcb  and  timbre  merit  Bpecial  notice  here.  Tones  produced  by  relative- 
ly slow  vibrations  are  called  grave  or  "  low  ;"  while  those  produced  by  relatively  rapid, 
vibrations  are  called  acute  or  "high."  The  lowest  tone  used  in  orchestral  music  is: 
given  by  about  16  vibrations  per  second ;  tiie  highest  by  about  4000  vibrations  per 
second.  The  standard  vibration-number  for  a  convenient  tone  of  reference,  called 
middle  C,  has  varied  considerably,  but  is  now  usually  placed  at  266  (the  so-called 
'•  philosophical "  pitch),  at  361  (French),  or  at  264  (German).  The  difEerence  in  pitch 
between  two  tones  is  called  an  intervai,  and  the  acoustical  representation  of  an  intervtd 
is  the  ratio  between  their  respective  vibration-numbers.  As  a  rule,  the  simpler  the 
ratio,  the  closer  is  the  relationship  recognized  by  the  ear  between  the  tones.  (For  a 
further  account  of  intervals  and  of  their  connection  with  the  formation  of  scales,  see 
paragraph  III.) 

Tones  produced  by  different  voices  or  instruments  differ  in  timbre  or  quality.  Speak- 
ing generally,  every  tone  is  compound,  since  vibratile  bodies  tend  to  vibrate  both  as 
wholes  and  in  their  aliquot  parts,  so  as  to  produce  a  scries  of  tones  at  once  whose 
vibration-numbers  are  proportional  to  the  series  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  etc.  These  tones  are 
called  partial-tone*  orpartialt,  or  the  flrst  is  called  the.  fundamental  and  the  others  over- 
tone*  or  harmonics.  The  timbre  of  a  tone  depends  on  the  number  and  relative  loudness 
of  its  partial-tones.  Furthermore,  when  two  tones  are  sounded  together,  the  character 
of  the  combination  depends  on  the  relative  coincidence  or  divergence  of  their  partial- 
tones,  coincidence  producing  an  effect  called  consonance  and  divergence  producing  (it*- 
tonanee.  Another  branch  of  acoustics  which  is  of  great  musical  importance  is  that  of 
retonanee  or  the  sympathetic  vibration  induced  by  any  sound  in  vibratile  bodies  which 
it  strikes.  This  phenomenon  is  specially  marked  in  cases  where  one  or  more  of  the 
partial-tones  of  the  two  l)odies  are  coincident  or  nearly  so.  The  modulations  of  the 
singing  voice,  and  the  construction  and  manipulation  of  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments, depend  chiefly  on  applications  of  the  laws  of  partial-tones  and  of  resonance. 
(Further  details  are  given  in  paragraph  V.  below.) 

III.  The  science  of  musical  construction  or  composition  is  the  most  highly  developed 
branch  of  the  entire  subject.  It  is  based  on  certain  primary  arrangements  of  mudcal 
materials  and  on  certain  rules  of  procedure  which  may  be  considered  somewhat 
separately,  (a)  itfyody  is  o  general  term  for  tones  sounded  In  succession.  Theoretically 
it  rests  on  a  use  of  certain  intervals  in  the  construction  of  tcaU».  The  Interval  between 
two  tones  of  the  same  pitch  is  called  a  uniaon  or  prime  ;  that  between  any  tone  and  one 
whose  vibration-number  is  twice  as  large,  is  called  an  octave.  Two  tones  separated  br 
an  octave  have  such  a  relation  that  the  ear  accepts  them  as  virtually  repetitions  of  each 
other;  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  replicates.  To  make  the  infinite  series  of 
possible  tones  available  for  artistic  use,  it  is  therefore  necessary  only  to  agree  upon  some 
formula  of  selecting  tones  within  an  octave,  since  whatever  is  accepted  within  that  limit 
may  be  readily  transferred  upward  or  downward  one  or  more  octaves.  The  typical 
octave  may  be  made  to  l)egin  at  any  tone  whatever.  The  method  of  selecting  tones 
within  an  octave,  that  is,  of  subdividing  it  into  shorter  portions,  is  called  a  mode;  ana 
the  resultant  series  of  tones,  beginning  from  some  assumed  pitch,  is  a  key  or  scale. 
Properly,  therefore,  a  scale  is  the  concrete  result  of  using  an  abstract  mode  at  a  given 
pitch  ;  but  the  terms  are  used  indiscriminately.  The  mode  or  scale  most  in  use  at 
present  may  be  expressed  diagrammatically  as  follows  : 

HAJOE  DIATONIC   MODS   OR   SCAXB. 

Dwive*  or  etepa 1  3  3    4  5  6  T    1'         S'         S'   4*  6'«t«. 

Syflable-namea  d  r         mf  ■  I  t   *'  r*  Bi'r  f 


Of  tones  1,  8,  5. 


Of  tone*  5,  T,  «' ..  ^  i-J- 

Of  tones  4,  6,  1'..  j-  ^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  series  includes  the  nearest  aoonstical  relatives  ot  the 
keynote  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  the  tones  9  and  7  are  then  added  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  5  and  their  convenient  position  for  making  an  evenly  graduated 
series.  The  successive  steps  are  either  ithole  (|  or  -V)  or  ha(f  ({{),  the  latter  occurring 
between  tones  tt  and  4  and  between  7  and  1'.    The  various  tones  fall  into  three  groups. 
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1-9-tf,  ft-T-y,  And  4-41-1',  which  are  exactly  similar  in  constmction.  The  syllable- 
names,  of  which  the  initial  letters  are  given  at)oye,  are  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  lol,  la,  and  ti,  as 
established  in  the  present  system  of  solmization.  (See  paragraph  lY.)  The  interval 
l)etween  any  tone  and  ttie  next  is  called  a  »eeond,  that  between  any  tone  and  the  next 
bnt  one  is  called  a  third,  etc  The  several  intervals  lietween  I  of  the  above  scale  and 
the  other  tones  are  taken  as  standards  in  describing  and  naming  all  other  intervals. 
Standard  Brsts,  fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves  are  also  called  perfect,  and  standard  seconds, 
thirds,  sixths,  and  sevenths  are  called  major.  A  second,  third,  sixth,  or  seventh  that 
is  a  half-step  shorter  than  the  standard,  is  called  minor  (thus  the  second  3-4,  the  third 
S-S.  the  sixth  3-1',  and  the  seventh  ft-4'  are  all  minor).  A  fourth,  fifth,  or  octave 
that  is  a  half-step  shorter  than  the  standard,  era  third  or  seventh  that  is  a  half -step 
shorter  than  a  minor  third  or  seventh,  is  called  diminisJied  (thus  the  fifth  7-4'  is 
diminished).  Any  interval  that  is  a  half-step  longer  than  the  standard  is  called  attg- 
menUd  (thus  the  fourth  4-7  is  augmented). 

A  second  mode  or  scale  recognized  in  modem  music  is  as  follows : 

lONOB   DIATONIC   MODE   OB   SCALE. 
1  3     8         4         S     6         1         1'         8'     8  4'         8' ete. 


8ylUibl«>-iiam«s 1/         t,     d         r  m    f         ■         I 

^eachtep j    f     j^  ¥!  liffTT^ 

Oftonei  1,  8,  5...  f  -j         \ 1, '. 4. 

Of  toMS  5,  »,  y ..  4  4- 


4'        r'        m' 


Of  tones  4,  6,  1'..  ^  ^ 

The  short  steps  occur  here  between  tones  9  and  3  and  between  9  and  6.  The  three 
similar  grouiM  include  the  same  tones  as  in  the  major  mode,  but  the  construction  of  the 
groups  b  different.  This  series  is  practically  equivalent  to  a  major  series  beginning  on 
tone  6  and  counting  it  1  ;  hence  the  syllable-names  given  above.  (To  distinguish  tliis 
from  two  other  varieties  of  the  minor  mode,  it  is  often  called  the  descending  minor.) 
Since  in  the  minor  mode  the  half-step  7-1'  has  been  found  to  have  a  unique  harmonic 
importance,  it  is  often  retained  in  the  minor,  forming  what  is  called  the  inttrumenlcU 
minor,  as  follows : 


1  S    8  4  5    6> . 'T    1'    a'    8'  4'  6' «c 

Batlos  of  npper  steps. .  44- 

Of  tones  5,  T,  »'..  ^  {■ 

This  gives  an  additional  half -step,  between  7  and  t',  and  an  augmented  second 
between  O  and  7 ;  and  makes  the  group  5-7-9'  exactly  like  what  is  found  in  the 
major  mode.  It  also  gives  a  diminiEhed  fourth  (7-3').  a  diminished  seventh  (7-60,  and 
an  augmented  fifth  (3-7).  Still  a  third  form  of  minor  is  in  use,  called  the  ateendinfi 
minor,  which  differs  from  the  major  only  in  the  position  of  the  third  tone,  which  is  as 
in  the  other  minors.  It  is  therefore  more  like  the  major  than  the  other  minors,  both  in 
its  successive  steps  and  in  its  groups  of  tones. 

In  all  the  above  modes  the  tone  1  is  called  the  keyr.ote  or  tonie,  9  the  dominant,  4 
the  lubdominant,  3  the  mediant,  O  tlie  ttibmediant,  7  the  leading  tone,  and  9  the  tuper- 
tonie;  and  the  tones  rank  in  general  importance  in  about  the  order  named.  Each  tone 
has  a  certain  individuality  and  a  peculiar  melodic  relation  to  the  others.  These  indi- 
vidualities and  relations  taken  together  constitute  the  tonality  or  keyehip  of  the  scale,  a 
complex  phenomenon  whose  centre  is  the  keynote.  To  compose  a  melody  "  in  the  key 
of"  a  given  tone  is  to  use  only  such  tones  as  belong  to  the  major  or  minor  scale 
beginning  on  that  tone,  and  as  present  with  reference  to  it  the  relations  of  tonality. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  scale-degrees  above  described,  certain  other  secondary 
degrees  are  to  be  mentioned,  which  arlK  either  in  the  effort  to  make  some  other  tone 
tlian  I  the  keynote  (see  modulation  below),  or  to  subdivide  each  of  the  whole  steps  of 
one  of  the  regular  modes.  Any  tone  a  half- step  above  a  given  tone  is  called  its  tharp 
(marked  )0,  while  a  tone  a  half-step  Iwlow  is  called  its  JUit  (marked  \}).  Thus,  in  the 
major  mode  intercalary  or  chromatic  tones  may  be  added  tlius : 

The  pitch  of  these  additional  tones  is  not  always  determined  in  the  same  way,  but  in 
general  the  sharp  of  any  tone  is  never  theoreticallv  exactly  coincident  with  the  flat  of 
the  tone  above.  On  instruments  with  a  keyboard,  like  the  organ  and  the  pianoforte, 
however,  not  only  are  these  chromatic  tones  assumed  to  coincide,  but  every  octave  is 
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assumed  to  be  divisible  into  twelve  exactly  equal  half-steps,  and  the  operation  of  tuning 
is  performed  accordingly,  although  slight  discrepancies  of  pitch  are  ignored  at  everjr 
point.  Such  tunicg  is  called  tempered  or  "  In  equal  temperament,"  in  distinction  from 
theoretical  tuning,  which  is  called  pure  or  "  in  pure  temperament."  For  instrumental 
purposes  the  equal  temperament  has  conveniences  that  overbalance  its  inaccuracies. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  scales  above  described  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  appear  in  musical  history.  The  scales  of  barbarous  peoples  are  more 
or  less  capricious.  Those  of  the  Persians  and  the  Hindoos  include  shorter  steps  than 
the  half-step,  and  thus  subdivide  the  ociave  into  more  than  twelve  portions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Chinese,  the  Scotch,  and  some  other  nations,  tend  to  avoid  half -steps 
altogether,  so  that  (heir  scales  comprise  not  more  than  Ave  or  six  tones.  The  ancient 
Greeks  were  the  first  clearly  to  recognize  the  outlines  of  the  modem  scales,  thouj^ 
their  theories  led  to  an  objectionable  tuning  of  certain  tones,  and  to  numerous  experi- 
ments in  so  combining  tetracliords  that  the  half-steps  should  occur  at  several  different 
places.  Medieval  music  perpetuated  many  of  these  ancient  modes.  It  was  not  until 
the  16th  century  that  the  modem  major  mode,  which  previously  had  been  cultivated 
mainly  in  the  spontaneous  songs  and  dances  of  the  common  people,  and  the  modem 
minor  mode  in  its  three  varieties,  preserving  most  that  was  valuable  in  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  modes,  were  generally  accepted  as  artistic  standards.  Recent  acoustiad 
investigations  have  shown  that  this  instinctive  choice  was  founded  on  sound  reason. 

(b)  Harmony  is  a  general  term  for  tones  sounded  simultaneously.  Theoretically  it 
rests  on  the  use  of  consonances  and  dissonances  in  the  construction  of  chords.  A 
eonsonanee  is  a  simultaneous  combination  of  two  tones  which  is  accepted  by  the  ear  as 
satisfactory  and  final  in  itself.  A  dittonance  is  such  a  combination  which  is  lnconcIu> 
sive  or  unsatisfactory,  requiring  a  consonance  after  it  to  complete  and  jastify  it. 
When  tlje  interval  between  the  two  tones  is  either  a  perfect  first,  fourth,  fifth,  or  octave, 
or  a  major  or  minor  third  or  sixth,  the  result  is  a  consonance  ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  a 
dissonance.  A  c^ord  is  any  simultaneous  combination  of  three  or  more  tones.  The 
typical  form  of  a  chord  is  a  triad,  which  is  made  up  of  any  tone  (called  the  root  of  the 
triad),  with  its  third  and  its  fifth.  When  the  third  is  major  and  the  fifth  perfect,  the 
triad  is  called  major,  and,  as  ail  its  Intervals  are  consonant,  is  consonant  (as,  in  the 
major  mode,  the  triads  1-3-5,  5-7-9',  4i-%-\').  When  the  third  is  minor  and  the 
fifth  perfect,  the  triad  is  mijtor  and  consonant  (as  6-1-3',  3-4-4,  3-5-7).  When 
the  third  is  minor  and  the  fifth  dimlnidied,  the  triad  is  diminished  and  dissonant  (as 
7-3'-4').  When  the  third  is  major  and  the  fifth  augmented,  the  triad  is  avgmented  and 
dissonant  (as,  in  the  instrumental  minor  mode,  the  triad  3-5-7). 

In  practical  composition  the  tones  of  a  triad  may  be  combined  in  any  order  and 
distributed  over  one  or  more  octaves  without  destroying  the  character  of  the  triad. 
Wlien  the  root  is  below  the  other  tones,  the  triad  is  said  to  be  in  its  flrtt  or  original 
potition  ;  when  the  third  is  below,  it  is  in  its  teeond  position  or  Jhtt  invertion;  and 
when  the  fifth  is  below,  it  is  in  its  (Atnf  potition  or  teeond  invertion.  (Thus,  the  triad 
4-6-1'  is  in  the  first  position  when  4  is  below  the  others,  in  the  second  when  6  is 
below,  and  in  the  tliira  when  I  is  below.) 

Chords  of  four  tones  also  occur.  The  most  important  variety  is  called  a  «eMn;'A> 
chord  or  septchord,  and  consists  of  a  root,  with  its  third,  fifth,  and  seventh,  as  5-7-flf'--4'. 
Such  a  cliord  is  called  major  or  minor,  according  as  the  seventh  is  malor  or  minor.  All 
septchords  are  dissonant,  the  major  much  more  so  than  the  minor.  The  most  valuable 
septchord  in  both  the  major  and  the  minor  mode  is  that  whose  root  is  5,  since  it  has  a 
tendency  to  resolve  itself  into  a  triad  of  I.  Septchords  are  susceptible  of  three  in- 
versions. Other  more  or  less  irregular  chords  of  four  tones  occur  in  connection  with 
the  minor  mode,  which  are  called  ehcrdt  qf  the  added  tixth,  but  which  need  not  be  de- 
scribed here. 

Tonality  involves  not  only  the  melodic  relations  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
but  also  the  sum  of  the  relations  between  the  triads  and  other  chords  based  on  the  toucs 
of  the  scale.  These  relations  cannot  readily  be  described  in  words,  but  several 
features  of  them  wUl  be  referred  to  later  under  the  heads  of  part-writing,  cadences, 
and  modulation. 

(c)  Rhythm  and  metre  are  characteristics  common  to  both  music,  yersiflcation,  and 
dancing.  The  two  terms  are  commonly  used  together  and  often  indiscriminately  ;  but 
they  really  refer  to  two  distinct  things.  It  would  be  well  if  rhythm  could  be  confined 
to  me  succession  of  accents,  beats,  or  pulses,  equal  in  duration  or  interval  of  recur- 
rence, but  differing  in  weiglit  or  stress,  which  is  the  framework  on  which  all  music, 
verse,  and  dances  are  constructed.  Two  fundamental  patterns  of  rhythm  are  used,  *ho 
one  called  duple,  and  consisting  of  a  heavy  pulse  or  beat  alternating  with  a  light 
one  A  A  A  A  A  A  ;  the  otlicr  called  trifie,  and  consisting  of  a  heavy  pulse  or  ueat 
alternating  with  two  light  ones,  AaaAaaAaa.  The  heavy  pulses  are 
called  primary,  the  others  teeondary.  Throughout  every  piece  of  music  one  or  the 
other  oi  these  patterns,  or  some  derivative  of  them,  is  heard  or  felt  continually,  and 
practically  without  variation  (except  for  the  sake  of  a  kind  of  artistic  license). 
Relatively  the  several  pulses  of  a  rbythm  are  equal;  but  their  absolute  length  may 
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rsiy  indefinitely  without  essentially  altering  the  rhythm,  When  the  pulses  are  short, 
the  tempo  or  pace  is  said  to  be  quick  or  rapia  ;  when  they  are  long,  it  is  said  to  be  slow. 
Rhythms  mar  be  either  nmple  or  eompound.  Compound  rhythms  are  derived  from 
one  or  the  other  of  the  above  by  replacing  each  of  the  pulses  by  either  a  duple  or  a 
triple  group  of  lesser  pulses,  which  is  constructed  like  the  larger  rhythm,  one  of  whose 
poises  it  erectly  fills.  The  varieties  of  compound  rhythms  now  most  in  use  are  as 
follows  ■ 


Fncdamental  simple  daple  or  triple 

Oaplj  compound  daple  (qnmdmple)  or  triple  (sextuple,  1). 

Triply  compoand  daple  (sextaple)  or  triple  (noonple) 

]>opl7  eompoand  qnadroplo  (octnple) 

TOpl7  componnd  qnadrnple  (dodlcDple) 


Duple. 
A                A 

Triple. 
AAA 

A       «       A       * 

A   »  A  ».  A.«_ 
A«*A»*A«» 

A     »    *     A    «    « 

A*A*A»A«. 
A*AAA»A**A»* 

In  the  same  piece  the  simple  and  the  duply  compound  forms  of  the  same  rhythm  are 
very  frequently  used  in  alternation,  since  th^  are  readily  convenible  into  each  other. 
In  elaborate  music  sporadic  cases  occur  of  the  insertion  of  a  comparatively  foreign 
rhythmic  group,  as  of  one-half  of  a  triply  oompoimd  rhvthm  in  the  midst  of  a  qu^. 
ruple  rhythm,  and  even  of  the  simultaneous  use  of  both  duple  and  triple  subordinate 
groups  by  different  voice-parts.  A  triple  group  inserted  where  a  duple  is  to  be 
expected  is  called  a  triplet  (compare  quadruplet,  textolet,  etc.). 

If  the  term  rhythm  be  used  in  the  sense  above  described,  metre  should  be  confined 
to  all  the  elements  of  relative  duration  as  distinguished  from  those  of  relative  stress  or 
accent.  While  rhythm  and  metre  are  practically  combined  in  closest  union,  theo- 
retically they  may  be  considered  separately.  The  rhythms  above  described  are  made 
up  of  individual  pulses  of  e^ual  duration.  These  pulses  are  gathered  into  gtoups  of 
equal  duration,  beginning  with  a  primary  accent,  and  including  one  or  more  secondary 
accents ;  these  groups  are  called  mauurte.  Furthermore,  the  successive  tones  of  a 
melody  or  chor£  of  a  harmony  may  have  a  variety  of  durational  relations  to  eaca 
other,  forming  what  may  be  called  metric  patteme  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
rhythmical  patterns  mentioned  above.  If  the  melodic  or  harmonic  units  are  equal  in 
duration,  the  metric  pattern  is  identical  with  the  rhythmic.  But  a  single  tone  or  chord 
may  be  maintained  for  two  or  more  pulses  or  for  one  or  more  of  the  various  duple  or 
triple  subdivisions  of  a  pulse,  so  that  out  of  the  same  rhythmic  pattern  a  variety  of 
metric  patterns  may  be  constructed.  In  practical  composition  such  varying  metrical 
patterns  form  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  both  variety  and  expressiveness.  Thus,  from 
a  simple  quadruple  rhythm,  even  without  attempting  any  subdivisions  of  the  single 
pulses,  the  following  metric  patterns  can  be  constructed  within  a  single  measure : 
Furthermore,  in  this  or  other  cases  the  place  of  one  or  more 
I  I  I  I  pulses  may  be  occupied  by  silences  or  rests,  thus  giving  still 
^^  ^  .J  .J  greater  variety.  Finally,  the  metrical  group  of  tones  or  chords 
fliat  belong  together  may  begin  and  end  in  the  middle  of  a 
measure.  In  practical  composition*  the  next  larger  metrical 
unit  after  that  of  the  measure  is  a  group  of  two  measures,  then 
a  group  of  four  measures,  then  one  of  eight,  etc.  Simile 
groups  of  measures  into  triplets  also  occur.  Such  groups  of 
measures  are  then  made  to  contain  variously  constructed  series 
of  tones  or  chords  which  are  called  phraset,  tentenett,  »eeUon», 
etc.,  each  of  which  has  a  comparative  unity  of  its  own.  The 
process  of  metrical  integration  is  carried  out  with  greater  or 
less  distinctness  until  an  entire  piece  is  made  to  consist  of  units 
of  every  degree  from  the  single  pulse  up  to  the  movement  in  its 
entirety.  It  should  be  added  that  the  higher  or  larger  metric 
units  have  more  or  less  of  a  rhythmic  unity  as  well,  and  that  the 
aid  of  special  accents  may  be  sought  to  bring  any  tone  or  chord 
^  of  melcNdic  or  harmonic  importance  into  special  prominence. 

In  highly  elaborated  works  the  fundamental  rhythmic  pattern 
is  often  almost  entirely  lost  to  sight  under  the  special  and  irregular  accents  that  are 
necessitated  to  make  the  metric,  melodic,  or  harmonic  idea  clear  and  impressive  ;  though 
for  purooses  of  analysis  or  study  the  rhythmic  pattern  is  often  brought  out  by  some  proc- 
ess of  beating  or  eounting  time,  as  it  is  called. 

(d)  Out  of  the  simple  elements  of  composition  thus  far  indicated,  various  complex 
elements  are  made  up,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  almost  all  kinds  of  musiral 
works.  Tonality,  as  we  have  already  noted,  is  one  such  complex  element,  resting 
diiefly  on  harmonic  relations,  though  involving  melodic  elements  as  well.  Fbrm  & 
anotiier,  depending  principally  on  rhvthmic  and  metric  relations,  but  involving 
melodic  and  harmonic  elements  as  well.  The  form  of  a  piece  is  its  abstract  plan, 
wh^by  it  has  aymmetry  of  parts,  unity  in  diversity,  and  a  systematic  progress  from 
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beginning  to  end ;  it  is  analogous  to  design  or  composition  in  the  graphic  arts,  or  to  plan 
in  arohitecturo.  Two  particular  factors  which  contribute  much  to  both  tonaiitv  and 
form  are  cadences  and  modulation.  A  cadence  is  a  liarmonic  formula  or  series  of  con- 
nected chords  which  gives  a  conclusive  effect  to  the  end  of  a  phrase  or  section.  The 
completest  kind  of  (^ence  is  the  authentic,  which  consists  of  a  triad  on  1  (the  key- 
note),  preceded  by  a  triad  or  septchord  on  ft.  Only  less  complete  is  the  plagal  cadence, 
in  which  the  penultimate  chord  is  a  triad  on  4.  Aji  exterided  or  compound  otdence  oon> 
dsts  of  the  three  triads  of  <1,  5,  and  I,  though  one  or  two  other  varieties  occur.  A 
half-eadenee  is  practically  an  authentic  taken  oackward,  that  is,  a  triad  on  1,  followed 
by  one  on  ft  ;  it  gives  a  temporary  sense  of  conclusion,  and  occurs  only  at  the  end  of 
some  intermediate  plirase,  frequently  at  the  half-way  point  of  a  section  (whence  its  name^ 
A  deceptive  cadence  is  one  which  ends  in  some  other  triad  than  that  of  I ,  when  there  is 
reason  to  expect  the  latter.  Modulation  i«  the  act  or  process  of  moving  the  tonality  of 
a  piece  from  its  original  centre  in  the  tone  or  triad  of  1  to  some  other  tone  or  triad.  It 
is  accomplished  by  replacing  one  of  the  tones  of  the  original  scale  by  some  other  tone, 
and  thus  altering  not  only  the  melodic  steps  of  the  scale  but  also  the  harmonic  rela- 
tions l)etween  all  its  tones.  Thus,  in  the  major  mode,  if  4$  be  substituted  for  4,  the 
previous  ft  becomes  a  new  1  or  keynote ;  if  7t>  be  substituted  for  7,  the  previous  4 
becomes  a  new  1 ;  if  S^  tie  substituted  for  ft,  the  previous  6  becomes  a  new  1,  and 
the  mode  changes  to  minor,  eto.  Such  a  harmonic  diversion  adds  an  indescribable 
extension  to  the  resources  of  composition,  since  the  comparatively  easy  modulations 
from  any  given  tonality  number  from  six  to  ten,  or  even  more.  The  general  principle 
of  unity,  of  course,  requires  that  a  piece  shall  end  in  the  tonality  in  which  it  began  ; 
hence  every  modulation  involves  a  reversion  or  return,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  original 
key.  Still  another  complex  element  of  composition  is  part-reriUng.  In  all  vocal 
music  and  in  a  large  part  of  instrumental  music  also,  a  composition  is  conceived 
as  made  up  of  two  or  more  (usually  four)  melodies  or  voice-parts  proceeding 
simultaneously,  each  having  a  certain  amount  of  individuality  and  independence,  but 
all  constructed  on  the  same  rhythmic  pattern,  and  usually  the  same  metric  pattern,  and 
combined  to  form  a  unified  and  continuous  harmonic  result.  Part-writing  of  the 
strictest  sort,  in  which  each  part  is  fully  developed  melodically,  and  the  combination  of 
all  is  most  exactly  regulated,  is  called  counteiTpoint  or  polyp/umy,  in  distincloon  from 
homophony,  in  which  only  one  or  two  parts  are  thus  fully  elaborated  in  conjunction 
with  a  more  or  less  subordinated  harmonic  accompaniment.  The  rules  governing 
formal  counterpoint  constitute  a  dosely-wrought  system,  too  technical  for  description 
here.  Some  of  these  rules,  however,  are  accepted  for  all  part-writing,  such  as  the 
avoidance  of  parallel  octaves  or  fifths  between  two  parts,  the  retention  in  the  same 
part  of  a  tone  common  to  two  successive  chords,  the  treatment  of  dissonances  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  introduced  too  abruptly  or  be  left  witLioul  full  resolution  into  conso- 
nances, eto.  The  four  parts  used  in  ordinary  plain  composition  are  called  toprano  (or 
treble),  alio,  tenor,  and  bass.  Relatively  to  each  other,  two  parts  are  said  to  move  in 
Mimilar  motion,  if  both  progress  up  or  both  down  at  the  same  time,  parallel  if  such  mo- 
tion extends  over  the  same  number  of  degrees,  contrary  if  one  progresses  up  and  the 
other  down,  and  oblique  if  one  progresses  up  or  down  while  the  other  remains  stationary. 
The  effectiveness  of  part-writing  depends  very  largely,  not  only  on  th"  liarmonies  that 
occur  between  the  parts,  but  on  the  skillfulness  with  which  these  varieties  of  motion 
are  contrasted  with  each  other  in  conspicuous  parts. 

(e)  Musical  production  not  only  utilizes  the  simple  or  complex  special  elements  thus 
far  described,  but  also  chooses  between  certain  somewhat  distinct  general /own*  or  stylei 
of  composition.  Such  general  forms  or  styles  depend  partly  on  the  instrument  by 
which  the  composition  is  to  be  rendered,  vocal  music  differing  from  instrumental,  and 
instrumental  music  varying  widely  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  instru- 
ment. Characteristic  vocal  forms  are  the  ballad,  the  song,  the  recitative,  the  aria,  the 
scena,  the  madrigal,  the  glee,  the  part-song,  the  round,  the  chorale,  the  motette,  the 
anthem,  the  cantata,  the  moss,  the  opera,  and  the  oratorio.  Characteristic  irutrumentat 
forms  are  the  manifold  dances,  such  as  the  waltz,  the  mazurka,  the  minuet,  and  many 
more  (though  many  of  these  were  originally  vocal  forms),  the  various  kinds  of  marches, 
the  romanza,  the  sonata,  the  overture,  the  concerto,  and  the  symphony.  Certain  forms 
are  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  such  as  the  duet,  trio,  and  quartette,  the  canon,  the 
fugue,  etc.;  and  most  vocal  music  involves  instrumental  accompaniment  of  greater  or 
less  elaboration.  Any  detailed  description  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  these 
several  forms  is  obviously  impossible  here.  Furthermore,  all  musical  composition, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  falls  into  more  general  classes  or  styles,  such  as  chamber  mime, 
intended  for  use  in  domestic  life  or  in  semi-private  gatherings  of  people,  roneert  mume. 
'  intended  for  public  use  on  a  large  scale,  often  in  combination  with  theatrical  acces 
series,  and  church  music,  intended  for  use  as  a  part  of  religious  worship  ;  or  such  as 
popular  or  folk  music,  which  springs  up  more  or  less  unconsciously  among  the  common 
people,  and  artistic  music,  which  b  produced  deliberately  in  accordance  with  Uie  rules 
and  usages  of  professional  musicians  ;  or  such  as  lyric  music,  intended  primarily  for 
the  utterance  of  subjective  emotions  or  fancy ;  epic  music.  Intended  to  portray  trams  uf 
feeling,  situations,  characters ;  and  dramatic  music,  intended  powerfully  to  affect  and 
-  Touae  the  hearer.    In  all  these  aspects  musical  utterance  and  creation  present  numerous 
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close  anulogies  with  utterance  and  creation  in  the  other  fine  arts,  especially  those  of 
speech,  with  which  music  is  indeed  often  actually  united  in  song.  Finally,  the  his 
torical  Bt&gea  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  composition  are  often  indicated  by  the 
nse  of  such  adjectives  as  Gregorian,  daineal,  romantic,  Wagnerian,  and  many  others. 

IV.  The  representation  of  musical  thoughts  and  facts  by  written  signs  has  proceeded 
on  two  or  three  different  theories.  For  example,  successive  tones  in  an  accepted  series 
have  been  represented  by  the  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  This  system,  after  making  allowance  for  the  way  in  which  the  interval 
of  the  octave  may  be  used  to  divide  a  series  of  tones  into  equal  and  similar  parts,  is 
perpetuat^l  to  the  present  day,  seven  tones  being  assigned  to  an  octave,  and  these  being 
Known  by  the  letters  a.  b,  c,  d,  b,  p,  and  o.  For  reasons  whose  history  need  not  be 
explained  here,  these  letters  are  typically  applied  to  the  tones  of  a  minor  rather  than  a 
major  scale,  thus : 

A         BC         D  BP         Q         A'         B'O' 

(mhtor)   1         s    S         4         6    6         T         1'         »'   8' 
(major)  i         %         S4         fi         6  7     1' 

80  that  the  tones  of  a  major  scale  are  represented  by  a  series  beginoine  with  .0.  BVir- 
thermore,  an  approximately  fixed  and  absolute  pitch,  is  indicatea  by  these  letters.  It 
Is  now  customary  to  reckon  all  tones  from  what  is  called  middU  0,  whose  absolute 
pitch  is  between  250  and  275  vibrations  per  second  (see  paragraph  II.  above).  By  the 
use  of  these  letters,  in  combination  with  the  acoustical  relations  given  in  paragraph 
m.,  it  is  possible  to  indicate  with  considerable  precision  any  conceivable  tone. 

Another  system  of  notation  is  that  of  wlmization,  which  applies  arbitrary  syllables 
not  to  tones  of  absolute  pitch,  but  to  the  relative  degrees  of  a  hexachord  or  octave-scale. 
The  syllables  now  most  m  use  are  attributed  to  Guido  d'Arezzo,  and  are  derived  from 
the  initial  syllables  of  a  mediiBval  hymn  to  St.  John,  with  some  later  modifications. 
They  are  do  (or  ut),  re,  mi,  fa,  tol,  la,  »i.  These  are  properly  applied  to  the  successive 
tones  of  a  major  scale,  irrespective  of  their  absolute  pitch,  1  being  alwavs  do;  3,  re,  etc. 
The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation  abbreviates  these  syllables  to  their  initial  letters,  and 
to  avoid  ambiguity,  inserts  ii  iu  place  of  «•'.  The  sharp  ot  do  is  called  di,  the  sharp  of 
«  ri,  otfaft,  of  tol «,  of  la  U ;  while  the  flat  of  w  is  called  «e,  of  ti  te,  of  la  le,  ottoi  *e, 
of  mi  me,  of  re  re.  The  minor  scale  is  solmizatcd  in  two  different  ways,  according^  as 
the  keynote  is  called  do  or  la.  (In  addition  to  the  above  use  of  solmization,  mention 
should  be  made  of  another  svstem,  called  that  of  "  the  fixed  do,"  in  which  the  tone 
whose  letter  name  is  c  is  called  do,  irrespective  of  its  scale-relations,  d  re,  s  mi,  etc. 
This  system  i»  therefore  only  an  extension  of  the  alpluibetic  system,  without  any  of  the 
advantages  of  true  solmization.) 

The  most  extensively  used  system  of  notation  Is  that  of  notes  and  the  staff,    jffote* 

are  characters  of  such  shapes  as  J »  J »  Js«  the  oval  portion  of  which,  whether  open 

or  solid,  white  or  black,  is  called  the  head,  the  vertical  line  the  item  or  tail,  and  the 
oblique  strokes,  if  any,  pennants  or  JIagi.  Each  such  character  represents  a  tone.  The 
shape  of  the  note  indicates  the  desired  duration  or  length  of  the  tone  relative  to  other 
tones  in  the  same  piece.    The  varieties  of  note  now  in  use  are  the  breve  or  double 

note,  Ij^ll  ,  the  semibreve  or  whole  note,  0,  the  minim  or  half-note,  J,  the  crotchet 
or  quarter-note,  J ,  the  quaver  or  eighth-note,  J^  (or  in  groups,  ^J ).  the  semiquaver 
or  sixteenth-note,    t\  ,  the  demisemiquaver  or  thirty-second-note,  J^ ,  and  the  hemi- 

demisemiquaver  or  sixty-fourth-note,    |^  .     None  of  these  notes  has  any  absolute  timc- 

value  except  as  they  are  used  in  a  particular  piece ;  but  within  a  given  piece  each 
variety  is  equivalent  to  two  of  the  next  variety.    The  time-value  of  a  note  may  be 

increased  one-half  hy  a  dot  placed  after  it,  as  J  .  (  =  J  +  J),  or  indefinitely  at  the 

performer's  discretion  by  a  paitte  or  hold,  ^s  or  \i/,  placed  over  or  under  it.  Its  time- 
yalue  may  be  decreased  by  a  $taeeato-mark,  a  dot  or  stroke  phkced  over  or  under  it, 

thus,  J    «  or  J    J ,  which  indicates  that  a  part  of  the  note's  normal  duration  is  to  be 

given  to  a  silence  or  rest.    The  time-value  of  two  notes  may  be  added  together  by  a  ti« 

ot  bind,  y^  or  ^«^,  between  them,  as  J    J  or  r}* ,  in  which  case  the  second  is  simply 

added  to  the  first  without  repetition.  Be$t»  are  characters  to  indicate  silences  of  similar 
time-values  to  those  of  notes.  The  following  rests  are  in  use :  The  breve  rest,  31, 
tlie  semibreve,  -mm-,  the  minim,  j«.,  the  crotchet,  f ,  the  quaver,  •^,  the  semiquaver,  Zf 
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fa 
,  and  the  hemldemlgcmtquaver,  *j  ,     The  time-Talue  of  rests 

may  be  increased  by  a  dot  or  a  hold,  as  In  the  case  of  notes.  The  tempo  or  absolute 
duration  of  notes  in  a  given  piece  is  indicated  at  the  beginoing  either  by  such  general 
terms  as  all^pv,  quickly,  andante,  flowingly,  moderalo,  moderately,  largo  or  cuUigio, 
slowly,  or  by  reference  to  a  mechanism  for  marlciDg  exact  subdivisions  of  a  minute, 

called  a  metronome,  as  J  ^  96  (indicating  that  in  the  given  piece  a  J  is  to  have  the 

duration  of  ^  of  a  minute).  In  many  cases  the  intended  tempo  is  indicated  by  the 
general  charactex  of  the  piece,  or  is  left  to  the  artistic  sense  of  tlie  performer.  Gradual 
alterations  of  tempo  are  indicated  by  such  terms  as  accelerando,  siringendo,  etc.,  for 
quickening,  and  by  ritardando,  calando,  etc..  for  holding  back.  Force  or  loudness  is 
indicated  by  such  terms  as  forte,  loud,  fortimmo.  very  loud,  piano,  soft,  piantuimo, 
very  soft,  mareato,  with  decided  emphasis,  etc.     Gradual  changes  of  force  are  marked  by 

such  teraa aaerescendo  (— ),  increasing, dt>ntnu«n(fo,  decrcscendo,  morendo,  (~        -), 

diminishing,  etc.  The  intended  pitch  of  the  tones  indicated  by  notes  is  shown  by  their 
position  on  a  staff  A<<<yrisasetof  Ave  horizontal  lines,  both  iholinesof  which  and  the 
spaces  between  them  are  called  degree*,  which  are  numbered  from  below  upward,  thus : 

i«,aMii«rt«».     When  more  room  is  required,  a  staff  may  be  extended  upward  or 

{*-'!f*---<ir-n»a-:~  downward  by  added  or  leger  line*  and  apace*.  The  successive 
M-- — }j_|^— — —  degrees  of  a  staff  are  assumed  to  correspond  to  successive  degrees 
wZ>^i>c:> of  the  scale,  no  matter  what  degree  Is  assumed  us  a  starting-point. 

—  iMiduiiMbdM.    Thus,  if  1  be  placed  on  the  lower  line,  the  significance  of  the  staff 

will  be  as  follows:    ,       or  if  on  the  second  space  thus,    ,    etc. 

For    vocal    music,    1 %:z  _r    therefore,  it  is  only  ntcessary  to  t''     — 

know  what  degree  ~0*'*~    of  the  staff  is  assigned  to  1  to    — ^'''jtt 

be  able  to  infer  the    — *-*-^ entire  significance  of  the  staff. 

But  the  absolute  pitches  to  which  the  staff-degrees  are  assigned  are  also  indicated  by 
other  characters.  A  el^  is  a  mark  indicating  the  absolute  pitch  of  some  one  degree. 
Thus,  the  o-d^  (treble  or  violin  clef)  _^,  marks  the  degree  encircled  by  its  main 
portion  (usually  the  second  line),  as  -if-  assigned  to  the  o  next  above  miadle  c  ;  the 
V-drf  (baas  clef),  acj ,  marks  the  degree  ^ff  on  which  its  head  stands  (usually  the  fourth 
line)  as  assigned  ^§  to  the  F  next  below  tT"  middle  C:    while  the   c-drf,    iiji  jgj 

marks  the  degree  embraced  by  its  central  portion  as  assigned  to  middle   jSr   or  u 
C  (this  last  clef  is  more  variously  used  than  the  others,  and  is  known  by    ""I 
different  names,  according  to  the  degree  on  which  it  is  placed.)    The  relation  of  the 
clefs  to  each  otlier  (as  now  commonly  used),  and  the  method 
in  which  the  successive  degrees  arc  lettered  up  and  down 
from  them  is  indicated  by  the  figure. 

Referring  back  to  the  explanation  of  the  construction  of 
the  scale  and  to  the  absolute  tones  which  are  indicated  by 
the  letters,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  when  c  is  taken  as  the 
keynote  will  the  series  of  tones  indicated  by  the  letters 
exactly  correspond  to  the  maior  scale.  If  other  starting- 
points  are  chosen,  one  or  more  intercalary  tones  are  required 
to  make  tbe  series  correct.  It  is  customary  to  name  such  tones.either  the  sharp  of 
the  letter  below  or  the  flat  of  that  above ;  and  the  choice  between  the  two  possible 
names  is  governed  by  the  rule  that  in  the  same  scale  the  same  letter  must  not  be  used 
twice.  Thus,  if  a  scale  be  begun  on  d,  it  will  read  d,  b,  fj(,  o,  a,  b,  cJ(,  d  (not 
oj;  or  Dt>).  Using  these  principles,  it  is  found  that  the  following  system  of  scales  is 
derivable  from  the  letter  system  of  naming  tones  : 

O     D     B     !■     O 
GABODBFttO 
DBFtOABriD 
A     B     CfD     B     FSgIa 
B     Fl    G|    A     B     C|    d|    B 

B    c|d|b    f«^a|b 

n    gI    A*    B     Ct    ht    n    Tt 

Inasmuch  as  the  degrees  of  tbe  staff  signify,  when  taken  by  themselves,  only  the  tone! 
indicated  by  the  letters,  a  special  sign  is  needed  to  indicate  any  one  of  the  intercalary 
tones  thus  required.  For  this  purpose  the  signs  j(  and  b,  called  a  sharp  and  a  flat 
respectively,  are  used.  When  the  tone  d,  for  instance,  is  taken  as  the  keynote,  the 
significance  of  the  staff  must  be  so  changed  as  to  fit  it  to  receive  notes  indicating 
the  tones  rt  and  cjf  instead  of  r  and  c.  This  is  accomplished  qm 
by  placing  sharps  on  the  degrees  usually  assigned  to  f  and  c,  thus :  vK  "y 
This  group  of  sharps  is  called  the  key'-tignatvre.  The  several  ' 
signatures  required  to  indicate  the  various  scales  given  in  tbe  above  I 
ore  as  follows : 


^ 

rv^^^-^ 

f= 

.  ^ 

o_ 

--^'"-.r^ 
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fi^=\ 

r* — 1 

rn 

r8-8 , 

-^f 

^ir 

v^ 

SoaleofC, 

of  a, 
^i= 

of  D, 

of  A. 

ofB, 

— =— »— 

of  B, 

— — » — 

of  Ft. 

^ 

=5 

^ 

:=3t:»— 

-^-=5353 

i 


dt=ir 


?r^- 


^- 


S^ 


SdOeof  O, 


g:E 


of  F, 


ofBflat. 


m 


ofEflkt, 


»g 


s 


of  A  flat. 


S 


:^" 


ofDflst, 


^ 


5^ 


^ 


of  a  flat. 


S 


^J 


When  a  note  is  placed  on  a  staff,  the  position  of  the  note-head  indicates  the  tone 

intended,  the significonce  of  the  degrees  being  derived       Q*t  t? i   »  | 

from  the  clef  and  the  key-signature  together.    Thus :    ?r-*%'^— j—  ^—F—0-  -^ — 
Indicates  the  tones  A,  Fl  E,  C#,  B.  G^  CD       — '-I— I     | '!=--. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  if  an  intercalary  tone  is  t/ 
required  which  does  not  belong  to  the  original  scale,  the  significance  of  one  of  the  staff- 
degrees  is  temporarily  altered  by  the  insertion  in  the  body  of  the  music  of  an  accidental, 
which  may  be  either  a  sharp,  a  flat,  or,  if  the  power  of  a  previous  sharp  or  flat  is  to  be 
suspended,  a  natural  or  cancel,  t|-  The  power  of  an  accidental  is  understood  to  extend 
only  through  the  measure  in  which  it  occurs,  or  until  it  is  nullified  by  another  accidental 
on  the  same  degree. 

The  notation  of  rhythm  and  metre  commonly  consists  of  vertical  lines,  called  han, 
drawn  across  the  staff  to  mark  the  place  where  primary  accents  fall  and  to  divide  the 
notes  into  metrically  equal   portions  called  meatUTtl,   thus  :     bar  measnn  bar  meaauie  bar 

The  rhythm  to  be  used  in  a  particular  piece  is  indicated  at 

the  beginning  by  the  rhythmic  signature,  which  consists  of 

two  figures,  of  which  the  upper  indicates  the  number  of 

pulses  or  beats  within  each  measure,  while  the  lower  indicates  the  variety  of  note 

assumed  as  a  unit  of  each  pulse.     The  usage  regarding  rhythmic  si^atures  is  not 

entirely  consistent  or  satisfactory,  since  the  same  signature  may  indicate  somewhat 

different  rhythms.    The  usual  marks  arc  these : 

Simple  duple,  J,  I,  4,  or  even  J  (also  ^). 

Simple  triple,  f,  f.  f.  i- 

Duply  compound  duple  (quadruple),  f ,  f,  J  (also  jgX 

Duply  compound  triple  (sextuple,  1),  J,  J. 

Triply  compound  duple  (sextuple,  2),  j,  |. 

Triply  compound  triple  (nonuple).  J,  }. 

Duply  compound  quadruple  (octuple)  j  (also  gx 

Triply  compound  quadruple  (dodecuple), '/,  -V- 


Tarious  other  signs  are  used,  such  as  a  brace, 
two  or  more  staffs  that  are  to  be  used  simultane- 
to  mark  the  end  of  a  piece  or  of  a  principal  see- 
to  indicate  a  point  at  which  the  performer  is  to 
previous  point  and  repeat  what  has  already  been 
▼iouB  point  being  marked  either  by  the  sign,  r; — 
D.C.,  "  from  the  beginning  "  [of  the  piece],  ^^ 
the  sign"  [^]);  a«J«r,  which  is  a  curve 


to    connect    together    u. 

ously ;  the  double  bar,  —ft 
tion;  a  repeat,  rrq  — "• 
turn  back  to  — 9  some 
performed  (that  — "  pre- 
or  by  the  terms  da  capo  or 
or dal  legno  or  D.8.,  "from 
connecting  two  or  more  notes 


ilgn 
on  different  degrees  which  are  to  be  sung  to  a  single  syllable  of  the  words,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above  arbitrary  signs,  a  great  variety  of  verbal  directions,  usually 
in  Italian,  are  used  to  indicate  general  style  of  performance ;  and,  furthermore,  each 
particular  instrument  has  its  own  special  list  of  technical  signs  and  terms. 

The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation  has  also  several  signs  for  the  above  purposes  which  are 
different  from  those  of  the  staff-notation ;  but  most  signs  are  common  to  both 
notations. 

Thorough-bass  is  a  system  of  short-hand  indications  of  the  constitution  of  chords,  ot 
which  no  description  need  be  made  here. 

In  early  mediseval  music,  notation  was  by  means  of  various  arbitrary  signs  called 
neumet  (from  which  the  modem  staff-notation  has  been  gradually  developed),  and  some- 
what later  by  various  conventional  systems  of  marks  or  letters  called  kOvlaturet,  all  of 
which  are  now  obsolete. 
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y.  The  subject  of  mustcal  performance,  as  disdngnlshed  from  eompoeition  and 
notation,  includes  (a)  the  geoeraT  relatioua  of  a  performer  to  the  thought  of  the  com- 
poser as  it  is  conveyed  liy  means  of  signs  ;  (b)  the  construction  and  classification  of 
musical  instruments  (including  the  voice)  as  appliances  for  performance  ;  and  (c)  the 
practical  manipulation  of  such  instruments  or  technique.  Under  (a)  should  bie  con> 
sidered  especially  the  art  of  phrating,  that  is,  of  rendering  particular  notes  with  a  due 
sense  of  their  relations  to  notes  before  and  after  them,  so  that  each  musical  thought 
shall  be  presented  in  its  entirety  and  proportion,  and  with  a  nice  observance  of  dynamic 
and  other  gradations  and  contrasts.  Still  higher  than  this  is  the  art  of  exprettion,  that 
is,  of  discovering  in  the  notes  the  sentiment  or  emotional  content  of  the  phrases  and  of 
setting  this  forth  with  sympathy  and  effectiveness.  A  dilBcult  problem  at  every  point 
is  that  of  the  performer's  ■individuality  in  relation  to  that  of  the  composer— whether 
the  ideal  of  the  performer  should  be  to  present  only  that  which  he  conceives  to  be  the 
composer's  intention,  or  whether  the  ideal  is  that  intention  plus  a  more  or  less 
independent  intention  or  conception  on  the  performer's  part.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  in  a  given  case  obviously  depends  on  the  capacity  and  genius  of  the 
performer. 

Under  (b)  several  diffe'^^nt  classifications  are  possible,  depending  on  whetlier  the 
attention  is  fixed  on  one  or  another  factor  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument.  For 
example,  ',i  we  look  at  the  force  by  which  the  tone  is  produced,  instruments  are 
either  tnflatile,  blown  by  the  breath  or  a  stream  of  air,  as  the  voice,  a  fiageolet,  a  horn, 
or  an  organ;  percuisive  or  pulsatile,  sounded  by  means  of  a  blow,  as  cymbals,  a 
dulcimer,  a  pianoforte,  or  a  drum  ;  plucked  or  twavged,  as  a  guitar,  a  harp,  or  a  harpsi- 
chord ;  fricative,  rubbed,  usually  by  means  of  a  bow,  as  a  violin  or  any  of  its  numerous 
relatives.  If  we  look  at  the  body  whose  vibration  constitutes  the  tone,  we  see  that 
instruments  are  either  pneumatic,  having  a  confined  body  of  air  that  may  be  set  into 
vibration,  as  a  flute  or  the  flue-stops  of  a  pipe-organ  ;  ttringed,  having  usually  a 
graduated  series  of  stretcheti  cords  of  gut  or  metal,  which  may  be  plucked,  rubbed',  or 
struck,  as  a  lute,  a  viol,  n  harp,  or  n  pianoforte  ;  toriffued  or  reed,  having  a  wooden  or 
metallic  reed  or  toneue  which  may  be  thrown  into  vibration  in  connection  with  a  tube, 
as  a  clarinet,  a  bassoon,  the  reed-stops  of  a  pipe-organ  or  the  vibrators  of  a  rccd- 
organ,  together  with  most  of  the  metal  wind-instruments,  like  the  trumpet,  tlie  horn, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  voice  itself,  in  all  of  which  the  vibrating  reed  is  the  tissue  either 
of  tlie  lips  or  of  the  larynx ;  tympanic,  having  a  vibrating  membrane  or  head,  as  a 
drum  or  a  tambourine  ;  vibrating  entire,  as  a  bell  or  a  tuning-fork.  If  we  look  at  the 
means  for  flxing  the  desired  pitch  of  the  tones,  we  see  that  instruments  are  either 
affiled  intonation,  having  a  series  of  vibratile  bodies,  or  a  series  of  adjustments  so  aa 
to  produce  only  certain  comparatively  invariable  sets  of  tones,  ns  a  lyre,  a  harp,  a 

EianoForte,  an  oboe,  a  cornet,  or  a  tromlx>ne  ;  harmonic,  capable  of  giving  any  one  of  a 
armonic  series  of  tones  according  to  the  method  of  blowing,  as  a  horn  or  a  true 
trumpet ;  of  free  intonation,  having  vibratile  bodies  whose  length  or  tension  can  be  so 
varied  as  to  yield  variable  tones,  as  the  voice,  or  any  member  of  the  viol  family.  If 
we  look  flnally  at  the  capacity  of  instruments  for  Uie  performance  of  more  than  one 
voice-part  at  once,  we  see  that  they  are  either  xAo,  melodic,  monophonie,  as  the  voice, 
8  flute,  a  horn,  or  (usually)  a  violin ;  or  concerted,  lutrmonic,  polyphonie,  as  a  piano- 
forte, an  organ,  a  harp,  or  a  zither.  The  modern  orchestra  is  customariljr  regarded  aa 
corapo.sed  of  the  following  groups  of  instruments :  tlie  ttringi,  including  violins,  violas, 
TioloDcellos,  bass  viols  ;  the  wood  wind,  including  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  English  horns, 
bassoons  ;  the  bran  wind,  including  French  horns,  trumpets,  comets,  trombones  ;  and 
t/ie  percumves,  including  tympani,  drums,  triangles,  and  also  harps  and  the  piarofoite. 
It  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  to  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  any  of  these 
instruments,  as  regards  their  capacity  for  the  reproduction  of  music ;  but  the  mere 
enumeration  of  tie  above  classes,  with  a  citation  of  a  few  examples,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  tliis  part  of  musical  science. 

Under  (c)  it  is  equally  evident  that  no  discussion  in  detail  is  possible  here  of  the 
multitudinous  elements  of  technique  as  found  in  the  manipulation  of  the  above  instru- 
ments. The  mastery  of  anv  one  of  the  leading  instruments  involves  not  only  the 
development  of  a  high  grnrlo  of  muscular  power  and  dexterity  in  the  performer'a 
throat  or  fingers  or  lips,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  also  an  intricate  and  difficult  correla- 
tion between  the  will,  the  mind,  and  the  body,  as  well  as  such  long  practice  and  experi- 
ence as  shall  make  the  mechanical  effort  of  performance  aa  nearly  unconscious  and 
automatic  as  possible.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
mechanical  process,  that  its  strictly  subordinate  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  aesthetic  processes  ot  which  it  is  the  minister,  shall  be  foreotten.  So  far 
as  this  inversion  of  interest  occurs,  music  is  properly  only  a  brancli  of  gymnastics  or 
athleticB,  instead  of  a  true  fine  art. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  remarked  that  interest  in  the  study  and  mastery  of 
mechanical  instruments  has  drawn  away  attention  too  much  from  the  typical  impor- 
tance of  t?ie  tinging  voiee  as  the  greatest  and  most  vitally  expressive  of  all  means  of 
musical  performance.  It  has  been  well  demonstrated  that  musical  progress  that  ia 
dissociated  from  a  thorough  cultivation  of  singing  is  abnormal  and  liable  to  the  gravest 
mistakes.    Nothing  is  more  hostile  to  the  establishment  of  music  in  its  noblest  id*- 
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tlons  to  drllizatlon  than  sn  ezclusive  attention  to  the  nuuipulation  of  instruments, 
particularly  those  that  present  a  small  amount  of  aiflnity  to  the  voice. 

VI.  The  apprehension,  appreciation,  and  criticism  of  music  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  auditor  is  a  branch  of  the  general  subject  that  does  not  admit  of  satisfactory  treat- 
ment in  the  limits  of  such  an  article  as  this.  The  mere  physiological  side  of  the  matter 
is  obscure,  since  the  mechanism  and  action  of  the  sense  of  hearing  are  still  in  dispute. 
The  problems  of  what  constitutes  tonal  beauty,  and  of  how  the  vanous  artistic  disposi- 
tions of  tones  arouse  and  suggest  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
•re  not  more  plain  than  the  analogous  problems  counected  with  the  aesthetics  of  painting 
ot  architecture  or  poetry.  The  criticism  of  musical  forms  and  of  particular  musical 
•  vorks,  as  they  appear  to  the  auditor,  involves  not  only  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
entire  field  of  musical  composition  and  performance,  but  certain  recondite  questions  of 
the  subjective  side  of  perception  in  general  and  of  intercommunication  between  different 
persons  in  particular.  It  is  clear  that  the  nature  of  this  part  of  the  subject  can  only  he 
suggested  here  in  the  most  cursory  manner.  Tet  this  topic  possesses  a  decided  fascina- 
tion to  any  one  who  realizes  the  universality  of  the  popular  interest  in  music  and  of  the 
popular  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  musical  impression.  That  music  possesses  a 
wonderful  and  practically  unique  power  is  generally  admitted  ;  though  the  reasons  and 
the  analysis  of  that  power  are  matters  of  at  present  irreconcilable  controversy. 

VII.  The  application  of  music  in  connection  with  certain  general  departments  of 
practical  life  is  a  subject  that  merits  more  attention  than  it  has  as  yet  received.  To  the 
artist  himself,  so  long  as  he  is  immersed  in  the  technical  work  of  his  art,  art  seems  to 
be  a  complete  and  satisfactory  end  in  itself.  But  to  the  student  of  sociology  in  its 
broadest  sense  every  art  must  be  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  life  of  society  as  a 
whole  and  of  each  individual  member  of  it  The  fact  that  music  is  of  all  the  arts  the 
one  most  remarkably  developed  at  the  present  stage  in  the  world's  civilization,  as  well 
as  one  that  has  always  shown  itself  to  be  marvelously  potent  to  determine  the  moods 
and  the  actions  of  those  who  yield  to  its  influence,  is  sufficient  to  justify  careful 
consideration  from  any  one  who  is  interested  in  education,  social  life,  and  religion.  Of 
the  manifold  conceivable  practical  applications  of  music,  two  or  three  have  already 
secured  more  or  less  notice.  For  instance,  the  use  of  music  as  a  branch  of  juvenile 
education  is  to  bo  most  strongly  urged,  not  only  because  it  involves  a  liealthful 
exercise  and  ^owth  of  the  lungs  and  the  throat,  but  because  it  stimulates  both  intellect- 
ual and  emotional  development,  in  some  important  respects  furnishing  a  discipline  that 
cannot  easily  be  matched  by  any  other  study  whatever.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  plea 
for  the  regular  and  continuous  instruction  in  vocal  music  throughout  all  the  grades  of 
the  common-school  system  rests  upon  the  most  cogent  reason ;  and,  if  so,  that  the 
ideals  and  methods  of  such  instruction  form  an  important  branch  of  general  pedagogics. 
In  the  same  way  there  is  room  for  a  fuller  study  than  has  yet  been  made  of  the  ideal 
function  of  music  as  a  factor  in  social  life.  Music,  like  other  fine  arts,  has  suffered  in 
popular  estimation  and  in  its  best  influence  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  generally  used  simply 
as  a  minister  of  idle,  sensuous  gratification,  without  any  systematic  attempt  to  measure 
or  direct  its  power  as  the  language  and  the  educer  of  the  highest  emotion.  As  the 
science  of  sociology  advances,  it  onould  mnke  a  larger  place  for  the  discussion  of  the 
practical  applications  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  of  music  as  the  most  elaborate 
and  progressive  of  these  arts.  No  one  of  the  specific  tppllcalions  of  music  has  been 
historically  more  important  than  that  to  the  public  tervices  of  religion.  The  veiy 
unfolding  of  the  art  of  music  has  been  largely  due  to  the  practical  requirements  of  such 
services  Many_  of  the  grandest  creations  of  musical  genius  have  been  dictated  by  the 
impulse  to  religious  utterance,  either  for  expressive  or  for  impressive  purposes.  It  may 
even  be  argued  that  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  subtle  and  intense  sentiments  of  religion 
dec*and  a  special  language  in  addition  to  speech,  such  as  music  has  proved  itself  to  be. 
Accordingly,  it  follows  that  church  music  should  be  more  generally  accepted  than  it  has 
been  as  a  prominent  branch  of  practical  liturgies  or  the  science  of  public  worship. 
Other  phases  of  the  application  of  music  to  ends  outside  itself  might  be  mentioned  :  but 
enough  has  been  suggested  for,  the  present  purpose,  since  this  section  of  musical  science, 
like  some  others,  is  only  tentatively  developed  in  current  thought. 

Hmtort.  The  historic  development  of  music  naturally  divides  into  three  chief 
stages  :  (1)  tt«  barbarovg  itage,  in  which  music  is  used  unreflectively  as  an  accessory  of 
savage  life ;  (2)  the  tran»itional  utage,  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  analysis,  criticism,  and 
experiment  with  a  view  to  deliberate  artistic  effort,  the  command  of  the  rudiments  of 
composition  and  of  the  implements  of  performance,  however,  being  still  manifestly  im- 
perfect, and  (3)  the  artittie  ttage,  in  which  both  the  science  and  the  technique  of  the  art 
•re  sufficiently  advanced  to  encourage  its  free  use  as  one  of  the  expressions  of  cultured 
civilization.  Examples  of  all  these  stages  rosy  be  found  at  once  at  the  present  time  and 
at  various  epochs  of  history.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  hcwever,  music  has  slowly  advanced 
from  one  stage  to  another.  As  compared  with  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, or  poetry,  music  has  been  peculiarly  slow  in  attaining  its  maturity,  since  the  open- 
ing of  Ite  era  of  free  development  cannot  be  set  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  centurv.  In  a 
graeral  way  the  age  of  modem  music  in  its  full  glory  may  even  be  limited  to  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  unconscious  efforts  of  barbarous  mtisic  evetywhere  show  a  remarkable  similarity. 
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A  predilection  Is  nnlTersal  among  men  for  rbythmical  noiaea,  like  the  beating  of  drama, 
for  rhythmical  movements,  that  is,  dances,  and  for  rbythmical  speech,  which  is  versifl- 
cation  in  embryo.  The  sensuous  effects  of  intense  or  of  sustamed  tones,  both  of  the 
voice  and  of  such  instruments  as  tnirbarous  ingenuity  can  devise,  are  also  generally 
songht.  The  grouping  of  different  tones  into  melodic  series,  either  in  the  infi^stions  of 
language  or  in  a  kind  of  monotonous  cantiilation,  is  widely  common.  In  many  cases  an 
Instinctive  preference  is  manifested  for  successions  of  tones  luving  somewtiat  precise  re- 
lations to  each  other,  or  in  other  words,  for  tones  that  l)elong  to  true  scales.  The  use  of 
tones  in  simultaneous  union  with  eanli  other,  so  as  to  form  harmonious  concord,  is  almost 
nnkuown  in  barliarous  music. 

The  most  important  initial  steps  in  tlie  transitional  stage  of  musical  history  wen 
taken  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  though  all  the  nations  of  the  Orient  contrib- 
uted something.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  usages  of  the  music  of  the  He- 
brew Temple  worship,  as  first  organized  by  David  in  the  eleventh  century  B.C.,  may 
have  influenced  musical  progress  in  Christian  times.  Certain  it  is  that  the  investigations 
of  l^e  Greeks  into  the  construction  of  scales,  into  verse  and  dance-forms,  and  into  the 
amalgamation  of  music  with  poetry  for  dramatic  purposes,  more  or  less  dominated  musi- 
cal thought  and  practice  until  the  very  beginning  of  the  modem  period.  The  earliest 
developments  of  music  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  were  confewedlv  only  exten- 
sions of  Greek  theories.  The  reforms  and  systemlzadons  of  Ambrose  of  Milan  in  the 
fourtii  century  and  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  sixth,  simply  established  and  gave  gen- 
eral currency  to  selected  parts  of  the  bewildering  mass  of  speculations  by  Pythagorcs, 
Aristotle,  Aristoxenos.  Euclid,  and  their  numerous  followers.  The  most  important 
services  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  music  consisted  in  the  gradual  selection  from  these  spec- 
ulations of  that  wliich  was  melodically  simple  and  necessary,  in  the  gradual  invention 
of  a  harmonic  theory  and  praxis  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  clear  and  elastic  system  of  notation,  and  in  the  slow  perfecting  of  the  principal  in- 
struments of  musical  performance.  Most  of  these  processes  went  on  under  the  explicit 
encouragement  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  all  these  directions  the  final  re- 
sults were  profoundly  influenced  by  the  reaction  of  popular,  secular,  or  folk-music,  since 
ft  seems  certain  that  many  of  the  characteristics  of  modem  musical  theory  were  first  em- 
ployed unconsciously  in  non-scholastic  surroundings.  Among  the  earliest  mediaeval 
musicians  Hucbald  (d.  930),  Guido  d'Arezzo  (d.  1050),  and  Franco  of  Cologne  (d.  about 
1330)  are  conspicuous.  The  centre  of  musical  culture  remained  in  Italy  until  the 
eleventh  century,  then  moved  to  France  for  between  two  and  three  hundred  years  (llOO- 
1860),  and  thence  passed  to  the  Low  Countries,  which  furnished  throughout  the  four, 
teenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  almost  the  entire  supply  of  educated  musicians 
to  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  French  and  Netherland  schools  accomplished  during  this 
period  the  thorough  conquest  of  the  art  of  counterpoint,  that  is,  of  the  simultaneous 
combination  of  two  or  more  melodies  together,  including  the  recognition  of  the  true  re- 
lation of  dissonance  to  consonance,  of  rhythmical  and  harmonious  part  writing,  of  imi- 
tation, with  all  its  varieties  and  extensions.  The  greatest  masters  of  these  schools  were 
Dufay  (d.  1488),  Okeghem  (d.  1518),  Josquin  des  Prfa  (d.  1521),  Willaert(d.  1568),  and 
Orlando  di  Lasso  (d.  1594),  the  last  two  of  whom  are  noteworthy  particularly  because 
tiiey  carried  their  art  into  Italy  and  Gennanr  respectively  and  became  the  centres  of 
new  developments  there.  Daring  this  perioa  remarkable  progress  was  made  in  the  art 
of  singing  Indeed,  the  art  of  composition  as  then  known  was  the  direct  outcome  of  a 
thorough  cultivation  of  vocal  technique.  The  typical  musical  instruments  were  also 
prepared  for  artistic  application,  such  as  the  orsran,  the  violin,  the  oboe,  and  the  irumpet 
The.  modern  musical  notation,  beginning  from  the  early  neumes,  and  advancing  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  mediaeval  mensural— music,  had  by  this  time  reached  a  sufficient 
completeness  for  the  recording  of  elaborate  composition  The  printing  of  music  from 
movable  types  began  in  Venice  in  1501. 

The  sixteenth  century  wrought  a  wonderful  revolution  in  music.  In  its  earlier  dec- 
ades the  Lutheran  Reformation  introdurad  a  new  use  of  harmony,  In  distinction  from 
counterpoint,  in  the  form  of  the  chorale.  A  similar  change  went  forward  about  the 
same  time  in  northern  Italy  under  the  influence  of  Willaert.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
century,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  Italian  dilettanti  to  revive  the  ancient  musical 
declamation  led  with  wonderful  rapidity  to  the  establishment  in  1600  of  two  new  art- 
forms,  the  opera  and  the  oratorio,  together  with  the  emancipation  of  instramental  music 
from  mere  subservience  to  vocal.  The  expanding  tnought  and  feeling  of  the  age  found 
In  music  a  language,  already  highly  developed  in  technical  detail,  which  was  capable  of 
unlimited  extension  and  variety.  In  tiie  seventeenth  century  music  suddenly  aavanced 
to  a  position  of  great  pron^nence  throughout  Europe.  In  Italy  dramatic  music,  either 
in  Uie  form  of  the  opera  or  in  that  of  the  oratorio,  was  cultivated  with  great  enthusiasm 
under  the  lead  of  Monteverde  (d.  1648).  Carlaslmi  (d.  1674),  CavalU  (d.  1676),  A.  Scar- 
latti (d.  1735),  and  otuers,  while  instramental  virtuosi  also  flourished,  such  as  the  organist, 
Frescobaldi  (d.  about  1641),  the  violinist,  Corelli  (d.  1718),  and  the  harpsichordist,  D.  Scar- 
latti (d.  1767).  German  music  was  principally  concerned  in  this  century  in  amalgamating 
the  tendencies  of  the  contrapuntal  period  with  the  spirit  and  music  of  the  Reformation, 
though  the  works  of  Schtktz  (d.  1678)  show  the  influence  of  the  revolutions  going  on  in 
Italy.    French  opera  was  a  direct  offshoot  from  Italian,  its  foundation  dating  from  (be 
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works  of  LuUy  (d.  1687).  English  music  meanwhile  had  a  development  more  or  leas 
independent,  which  appears  to  have  been  based  on  a  contrapuntal  preparation  of  whicli 
little  is  yet  known,  and  which  devoted  its  energies  principally  to  church  music  and  to 
iiiadri.ii:us  under  such  leaders  as  Tallis  (d.  1S85),  Gibbons  (d.  1625),  and  especially  Pur- 
cell  (d.  1693),  who  evinced  very  remarkable  original  gifts  in  the  composition  of  opera. 
The  eighteenth  centurv  is  distinguished  from  its  predecessor  not  only  by  the  consolida- 
tion into  final  shape  of  the  fugue,  the  opera,  the  oratorio,  the  suite,  the  sonata,  the  syoi* 
phony,  and  the  production  oi  manv  works  of  lasting  value,  but  in  the  breaking  down 
of  the  distinctions  between  nationalities  in  the  matter  of  music,  so  (hat  the  great  master* 
beoime  the  leaders  of  musical  thought  everywhere.  In  Italy,  as  followers  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  preceding  century,  Pergolesi  (d.  1786),  Lotti  (d.  1740),  and  Leo  (d.  1746). 
may  be  mentioned,  together  with  Reiser'  (d.  1789)  and  Fu2  (d.  1741)  in  Germany  and 
Rameau  (d.  1764)  in  irance.  An  epoch  was  made  by  the  genius  of  J.  S.  Bach  (d.  1750), 
the  most  famous  of  a  series  of  German  composers  of  that  name,  whose  works,  both  for 
the  organ  and  for  the  voice,  form  the  consummation  of  the  contrapuntal  idea  under  the 
disciplined  guidance  of  a  truly  modern  spirit.  Bach's  life  was  quiet  and  uneventful, 
and  his  true  importance  was  not  recognized  until  the  present  century.  Contemporaneous 
with  him  was  HSadel  (d.  1759),  bom  in  Germany,  educated  partly  there,  partly  in  Italy, 
and  finally  settled  in  England,  whose  power  was  especially  displayed  first  in  opera  and 
later  in  oratorio  so  aa  to  gather  up  into  emphatic  popular  effectiveness  the  detached 
studies  of  the  preceding  century,  and  transmit  them  for  the  inspiration  of  later  genera- 
tions. A.  little  later  appeared  Gluck  (d.  1787),  an  Austrian  by  birth,  an  Italian  by 
training,  but  whose  lalwrs  as  a  reformer  of  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  opera  were 
divided  between  Vienna  and  Paris.  Another  epoch-making  master  was  Haydn  (d. 
1809),  also  of  Austrian  birth,  but  known  and  beloved  throughout  Europe,  who  brought 
orchestral  music  into  special  prominence  by  combining  the  characteristics  of  the  old 
suite  (of  dances)  with  the  new  sonata-form  in  the  form  of  the  symphony.  Much 
▼onng^r  ttian  Haydn  was  Mozart  (d.  1791)  whose  iulx>rn  gifts  were  of  a  much  more 
brilliant  order,  so  that  be  not  only  outstripped  Haydn  in  symphonic  composition,  but 
lecidedly  advanced  the  development  of  the  opera,  particularly  on  the  side  of  lyrical 
melody.  The  culmination  of  the  "  classical"  period,  as  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  called,  was  Beethoven  (d.  1827),  who  transmuted  the  formal  perfection  of  his 
time  into  a  new  glory  by  filling  it  with  an  emotional  content  of  such  breadth,  variety, 
and  beauty  that  Ills  symphonies,  sonatas,  and  certain  vocal  works  still  remain  unsur- 
passed in  grandeur  and  pathos.  The  most  convenient  of  modern  instruments  and  one 
of  the  most  expressive — the  piaiioforte — first  attained  prominence  during  the  last  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  supplanting  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord.  Beethoven's 
latest  stvle  directly  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  "  romantic"  school,  in  which  imagina- 
tion and  the  utterance  of  subjective  feeling  took  decided  precedence  of  structural  or 
objective  elegance.  Weber  (d.  1826)  was  the  iniUator  of  this  new  movement,  which  bore 
early  and  charming  fruit  in  the  songs  and  symphonies  of  Schubert  (d.  1838),  and  more  re- 
markably still  in  those  of  Schumann  (d.  1856),  and  of  Spohr  (d.  1859);  while  thev  were 
combined  with  the  results  of  the  preceding  period  by  Cherubini  (d.  1842),  and  more 
especially  by  Mendelssohn  (d.  1847),  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  balanced  of  composers, 
especially  of  oratorio.  Grand  opera  reached  a  special  prominence  in  the  hands  of 
Spontinl  (d.  1831),  Meyerbeer  (d.  1864),  Rossini  (d.  1868),  Auber  (d.  1871),  Verdi  and 
CRoanod.  The  entire  field  of  dramatic  music  received  a  new  stimulus  and  enlargement 
from  the  radical  theories  and  gigantic  works  of  Wagner  (d.  1888),  the  most  important 
single  compo^r  since  Beethoven.  Orchestral  resources  were  decidedly  enriched  by  the 
contributions  of  Berlioz  (d.  1869).  Other  important  names  of  the  present  period  are 
Raff  (d.  1882),  Gade  (d.  1891),  Brahms,  Dvorak,  Rubinstein,  etc.  The  tendency  of  the 
present  century  has  been  very  strongly  to  emphasize  instrumental  as  compared  with 
Tocal  music,  and  especially  to  magbify  dramatic  and  orchestral  effects. 

American  music  has  had  little  independent  value  or  growth  until  within  the  last 
quarter  century.  During  that  period  not  only  has  a  remarkable  development  of  taste 
and  interest  taken  place,  but  a  large  number  of  able  composere  have  appeared  whose 
works  bid  fair  to  place  America  in  the  twentieth  century  at  least  within  the  limits  of 
comparison  with  England  and  Germany*  which  are  now  the  musical  leaders  of  the 
world. 

KUBIO  n  THX  XnriTSD  8TATSB.  The  history  of  music  in  the  United  States  had  its 
origin  in  the  psalm-singing  of  the  Puritans,  and  until  1836,  when  Italian  opera  was  first 

fiven  in  this  cotmtry,  church  music  was  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  style*, 
t  appeara  that  Ainsworth's  version  of  the  Psalms  was  brought  over  by  the  Pilgrim  Fatlf 
ers  who  landed  on  Plymouth  rock;  and  remained  in  use  till  1693,  when  the  Bap  Ptakit. 
Buok  was  generally  adopted.  This  latter  version  was  printed  in  1640  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
with  the  title  The  Nev  En^nd  Vertionofthe  Bay  Aalm-Book,  and  was  the  first  import- 
ant publication  of  its  kind  in  America.  Although  it  had  been  compiled  by  an  associa- 
tion of  New  England  ministers,  and  approved  by  the  churches,  it  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion, as  many  congregations  looked  upon  the  old  version  as  a  legacy  intrusted  to  them  by 
their  forefathers.  Among  other  scruples  of  conscience  were,  whether  the  singing  of  the 
realms  of  David  with  a  lively  voice  was  proper  in  these  New  Testament  days.  'This  and 
other  quibbles  set  the  churches  into  a  turmoil,  which  did  not  subside  until  the  Rev.  John 
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Cotton  wrote  a  tract  in  answer  to  the  oblections,  which  was  sent  to  all  the  churches. 
Nathaniel  D.  Qould  states  in  his  book  on  uhureh  Miuie  in  America  that  "  when  this  tract 
or  circular  was  read,  and  their  feelings  were  reconciled,  other  objections  and  queries 
arose,  namely,  whether  it  was  proper  for  one  to  sing,  and  all  the  rest  to  join  only  in 
spirit,  and  saying  amen,  or  for  the  whole  congregation  to  sing.  Whether  women  as  well 
as  men,  or  men  alone,  should  sing;  whether  pagans  (the  unconverted),  be  permitted  to 
sing  with  us,  or  church-members  alone.  Also,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  sing  psalms  in 
meter  devised  by  man,  and  whether  it  be  lawful  to  read  the  psalm  to  be  sung,  and 
whether  proper  to  learn  new  tunes  which  were  iminspired;  for  it  appears  that  they 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  bear  and  sing  the  same  few  tunes  that  they  had  imbibed 
the  idea  timt  the  tunes  were  inspired,  and  that  man's  melody  was  only  a  vain  show  of 
art,"  Previous  to  the  year  1690  there  were  but  eight  or  ten  psalm-tunes,  taken  mostly 
from  Ravenscroft's  collection,  and  they  were  sung  m  rotation,  without  any  regard  to  the 
subject  of  the  preacher.  Atx)ut  1712  Rev.  John  Tufts  of  Newbury  published  a  book  of 
twenty-eight  tunes,  with  rules  "tliat  the  tunes  might  be  learned  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  speed  imaginable."  When  it  was  made  known  that  some  had  acouired  the  art  of 
learning  a  tune  by  note,  without  having  heard  it  sung,  "  all  were  amazed,  and  still  more 
astonished  that  all  could  finish  a  tune  toother."  Rev.  Thomas  Walter  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  in  1721,  edited  the  first  book  of  music  (except  the  few  tunes-attached  to  the  Bag 
^aim-Book),  with  tlie  art  of  sin^ng  by  note,  with  bars  to  divide  the  notes  or  measures, 
for  the  first  time.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard  of  Marblehead  published  the  psalms  and  hymns 
in  verse,  with  fifty  tunes  at  the  end  of  the  book.  His  work  contained  such  tunes  as  Hear, 
Windsor,  etc.,  in  three  parts,  with  one  pa<re  of  instructions.  James  Lyon  of  Pliiladel- 
phia,  in  1761,  published  a  choice  collection  of  psalm-tunes,  hymns,  and  anthems,  in  two^ 
three,  and  four  parts,  called  Urania.  Josiah  Flagg  of  Boston,  in  1764,  published  a  col- 
lection of  church-music,  engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  containing  116  tunes,  generally  of 
rather  a  light  character.  In  1770,  appeared  in  Boston,  The  New  England  Ptaim-Singer,  or 
American  Clunixter,  containing  a  number  ofptalm-tunes,  anthem*,  and  canons,  composed  bg 
William  BUUngs,  a  native  of  New  England,  This  book  opened  a  new  era  In  American 
church  music.  William  Billings  was  tlie  author  of  six  boolcs  of  music,  which  were  nearly 
all  original,  and  very  popular  in  their  day.  He  was  a  zealous  patriot,  and  the  words  to 
which  he  set  many  tunes  combined  religion  and  patriotism.  These  melodies  were  sung 
in  the  tent  by  the  soldiers  as  well  as  in  the  church,  and  did  much  toward  exciting  the 
spirit  of  liberty  among  the  people.  Among  those  who  succeeded  Billings  in  compiling 
and  composing  church-music  were  Andrew  Law,  Oliver  Holden,  Samuel  Uolyoke,  Dan- 
iel Reed,  William  Little,  Timothy  Swan,  George  Lucas,  Thomas  Hastings,  Liowell  Mason, 
George  James  Webb,  N.  Gould,  Hemy  E.  Moore,  William  B.  Bradbury,  K  Ives,  B. 
F.  Baker,  H.  W.  Greatorex,  George  Kingsley,  L.  O.  Emerson,  Cliarles  Zeuner,  H.  K. 
Oliver,  John  Zundel,  Albert  W.  Berg,  Henry  Stephen  Cutler,  William  H.  Walter,  Henry 
Wilson,  William  A.  King,  D.  F.  Hodges,  Richard  Storrs  Willis,  S.  P.  Tuckerman,  H.  N. 
Johnson,  H.  C.  Timm,  A.  F.  Lejial,  L.  H.  Southard,  J.  H.  Wilcox,  Joseph  MoseniUal, 
John  P.  Morgan,  A.  Ereisemann,  Dudley  Buck,  and  many  others.  Of  these,  Thomaa 
Hastings  and  Lowell  Mason  deserve  special  mention  for  their  life-long  exertion  to  spread 
musical  knowledge  in  this  country.    Many  of  the  hymns  of  Hastings  have  retained  their 

Slace  and  popularity  in  Protestant  collections.  He  published  in  1822  A  Dissertation  on 
(usieal  Taste,  which  was  widely  read,  and  did  much  toward  the  improvement  of  musi- 
cal culture.  Under  the  influence  of  Lowell  Mason  vocal  music  received  an  extraordinary 
impulse  in  Boston,  and  throughout  New  England.  Eminent  teachers  were  introduced 
into  the  schools;  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music  was  established;  and  music  was  pre- 
scribed as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  and  subsequently 
throughout  the  entire  coimtry.  His  published  works',  particularly  the  Garmina  Sacra, 
were  very  popular,  and  are  still  in  circulation.  Hastings  and  Mason  were  followed  by 
many  imitators  who  mode  numerous  compilations  of  hymn-books,  Sunday-school  melo- 
dies, glee-lxx>ks,  etc.,  which  were  constantly  issued,  as  they  proved  for  many  years  the 
most  profitable  kind  of  musical  publications.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  church- 
music  the  Oospel  Hymns  of  P.  P.  Bliss  and  Ira  D.  Sankey  should  not  be  forgotten. 
'  They  were  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  revivals  of  1876  and  subse 
quent  years,  and  were  published  in  a  cheap  edition,  which  was  sold  by  the  million. 
Among  the  most  popular  were  "Hold  the  Fort;"  "Almost  Persuaded;"  "Pull  For  The 
Shore;"  "What  Shall  The  Harvest  Be?"  by  P  P.  Bliss;  the  "Ninety  and  Nine,"  by 
Ira  D.  Sankey;  "I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour,"  by  Robert  Lowry;  " AVhat  a  Friend  We 
Have  In  Jesus,"  by  Charles  C.  Converse;  and  the  "  Sweet  Bye-and-Bye,"  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  S.  Fillmore  Bennett  and  the  music  composed  by  Joseph  P.  Web- 
ster some  years  before  the  Oospel  Hymn*  were  published.  These  hymns  have  been 
severely  criticised  for  catering  to  an  inferior  order  of  musical  taste:  but  they  satisfied  the 
popular  craving  for  pleasing  melodies,  and  were  of  unquestionable  benefit  to  a  certain 
chiss  of  people  who  afterward  were  led  to  the  cultivation  of  hi^er  styles  of  church- 
music.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  New  York  to  have  the  scholars  of  the  vsrioas 
Sun^y-schools  who  are  murically  Inclined,  meet  in  some  large  hall  in  their  sectlcm  of 
ttuB  city,  one  or  two  evenings  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  competent  instruction. 
They  are  there  taught  to  read  notes  at  sight,  and  are  made  familiar  with  a  better 
wass  of  sacred  music.  Sigismund  Lasar  not  lonjr  since  compiled  a  Congregational  hymnal. 
With  selections  of  the  bluest  class,  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  publu;  taste. 
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Uany  societies  were  founded  at  (he  beginoing  of  this  centnTy  for  the  cultivation  of 
sratorio!)  in  cities  like  Boston,  New  York,  Phiutdelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Albany.  Of 
these,  tlie  Boston  H&ndel  and  Haydn  society  became  the  most  prominent,  and  is 
to-day  by  many  considered  the  leading  organization  of  its  kind  in  America.  Between 
188(M0  there  were  a  number  of  oratorio  societies  in  New  York,  such  as  the  New  York 
Sacred  Musical  Society;  Euterpeon,  etc.,  whicli  produced  The  Muanah;  The  Oreation; 
Mozart's  requiem-masses,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Haydn  and  BcethoTen.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  nearly  every  large  city  of  tlie  United  States  has  a  similar  organization;  but 
opera  has  not  made  a  permanent  home  in  any  one  place.  The  first  representation  of  Italiao 
wera  was  given  in  New  York  in  1825,  and  the  troupe  included  Oarcia,  and  his  daughter 
Malibran.  Since  then  Ullmann,  Maretzek,  Strakosch,  Carl  Bosa,  Mapleson,  and  other 
managers  have  brought  over  European  artists  to  give  a  season  of  opera  m  New  York  and 
all  the  large  cities.  Among  singers  who  have  Seen  heard  in  this  country  are:  M.  W. 
Balfe(1834);  John  Bmham  (1840);  Jenny  Lind  (1850);  Teresa  Parodi  (1850);  Catherine 
Hayes  (la")!);  Henrietta  Sontag  (1852);  Marietta  Alboni  (1852);  Grisi  and  Mario  (1854); 
Adelaide  Piiilipps  (1855);  Brignoli  (1855):  Henrietta  Eben  (1856)-  Carl  Formes  (1857); 
Pauline  Colson  (1851);  Anna  Bishop  (1858);  Adelina  Patti  (1859);  Carlotta  Patti  (1861); 
and  Parepa-Rosa  (1866)  Of  operatic  singers  who  have  visited  America  in  later  years  are: 
Christine  Niisson  (1871);  Pauline  Lucca  (1872);  Campanini  (1873);  Capoul  (1873):  lima 
de  Murska  (1873);  Trtml)eriick  (1873);  Miiurel  (1873);  Emma  Albani  (1874);  Teresa 
Titiens  (1875);  Wachtel  (1875);  Anna  de  Belocca  (1876);  Minnie  Hauck  (1876);  Mme- 
Pappenheim  (1876);  and  Etelka  Qerster  (1877).  Of  American  opera-singers,  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg  and  Annie  Louise  Cary  have  achieved  considerable  reputation;  and  Emma 
Albani  and  Minnie  Hauck,  though  classed  by  some  as  foreign  singers,  were  born  in  this 
country.  English  opera  was  given  in  this  country  as  early  as  1793,  when  an  English 
troupe  perfoiTued  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  In  1818  the  Phillips  company  came 
over,  antl  in  1820  Davis  eslalilishcd  an  opera  company  in  New  Orleaua  In  1821  Mrs. 
Holman  brouglit  a  company  to  New  York.  In  1832  came  the  Woods,  and  Dunn  and 
Hudson's  company.  The  Seguius  came  in  1888,  and  after  them  the  Pyne  and  Harrison 
troupe.  Madam  Blsliop,  and  the  Bichings  opera-troupe.  Since  then  many  other  com- 
panies have  been  formed ;  but  none  have  done  more  for  the  art'istic  success  of  English 
opera  than  Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  Among  the  numerous  pianists  who  have  performed 
in  America  are:  Sigismond  Tlialt)erg(1856);  Anton  Rubinstein  (1878);  Hnns  von  Bulow 
(1875);  Annette  Essipoff  (1876);  and  Rafael  JosefEy  (1879).  It  would  be  difficult  to  quote 
the  number  of  excellent  American  pianists:  Louis  Moreau  Gottsclialk,  who  was  bom  in 
New  Orleans  In  1829,  and  played  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Chopin,  was  very  much 
admired;  and  B.  B.  Mills  is  ranked  as  an  excellent  artist.  There  have  also  been  a  CTcnt 
number  of  violinists  who  have  played  in  America — Henry  Vieuxtemps  (1848);  Ole  Bull 
(1844);  CamilloSivori (1846);  Camilla  Urso  (1852);  Heinrich  Wienia\vski(1872);  Rtmenyi 
(1878);  August  Wiihelmj  (1878).  Cari  Ber^ann,  Theodore  Thomas,  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch,  Harvey  B.  Dodworth,  and  P.  S.  Gilniore  have  won  distinction  as  musical  con- 
ductors. Theodore  Thomas  established  symphony  concerts  in  New  York,  and  finally 
organized  his  orchestra  which  has  made  him  famous  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
New  York  philharmonic  society,  under  his  leadership,  introduces  the  highest  class  of 
music.  Among  composers  who  have  made  a  reputation  are:  KnrI  Ansc-htilz,  George 
BrUtow,  F.  L.  Rittcr,  Dudley  Buck,  8.  P.  Warren.  U.  C.  Hill,  Henry  C.  Walton,  A. 
Bagioli,  J.  Eichberg,  Joseph  Mosenthal,  Nathan  Richardson,  Carlo  Bassini,  Richard 
Hoffmann,  8.  B.  MiUs,  G.  W.  Morgan.  Albert  W.  Berg,  H.  H.  Wollcnhaupt,  and  many 
others.  Although  America  has  not  produced  a  single  genius  like  Beethoven,  Chopin,  or 
Verdi,  there  is  one  line  of  composition  that  has  betn  cultivated  with  great  success,  dis- 
proving the  statement  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  foreign  element  of  our  population  for 
the  music  we  possess,  for  the  songs  that  have  become  the  most  popular  and  are  endeared 
to  the  hearts  of  our  people  were  composed  by  Americans.  Stephen  C.  Foster  acquired 
the  secret  of  translatiug  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sympathies  of  every-day  life  into 
nielody.  The  best-known  of  his  songs  is  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  in  which  he  hoped  to 
rival  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  that  has  become  the  home-song  of  the  world,  and 
was  written  by  an  American  author — John  Howard  Payne.  Foster  composed  many  so'igs 
which  attained  great  popularity,  such  as  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home;"  "Massas  in  de 
Cold.  Cold  Ground:"  "Old  Dog  Tray;"  "Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You;"  "Ellen 
Bayne;"  "Oh,  SuMnna;"  and  "Uncle  Ned."  All  his  songs  had  great  pathos  and 
fr^hness;  but  "Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming"  was  Ills  most  artistic  composi- 
tion. L.  O.  Emerson  composea  "We  Are  Coming,  Father  Abraham;"  "Out  In  The 
Cold."  Among  his  popular  sacred  songs  are:  "Stand  Up  For  Jesus;"  "  Jesus  Lovea 
Me;"  and  his  tunes  to  "Ro<'k  of  Ages,^'  and  "Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah,"  are 
favorites.  George  F.  Root  is  the  author  of  the  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom;"  "Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp;''^  "Hazel  Dell;"  and  "There's  Music  In  The  Air."  Harrison  Millard 
composed  "  Viva  I'America,"  and  "  Flag  of  the  Free."  He  is  also  the  author  of  many 
bolliids.  such  as  "Waiting;"  "Under  the  Daisies;"  ••When  the  Tide  Comes  In.^ 
and  "  Don't  be  Sorrowful,  Darling."  Henry  C.  Work  composed  the  war  songs  'March- 
ing through  Georgia;"  "Kingdom  Coming;"  "Wake,  Nicodemus;"  "Grafted  into  the 
Army ;"  "  Babylon  is  Fallen ;  and  "  Song  of  a  Thousand  Years."  He  also  wrote  ' '  Come 
9ome,  Fathei    a  temperance  song,  and  "My  GratdfaUier's  Clock,"  which,  although  of 
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{nferior  merit,  hare  become  very  popular.  H.  P.  Danks  has  composed  a  large  nmnber 
of  S0Dg8,  of  which  "Silver  Threads  among  the  Gold  "is  the  best  known.  Septimus 
Winner,  whose  nom  deplume  is  Alice  Hawthorne,  wrote  "What  is  Home  without  a 
Mother?"  "Listen  to  the  Mocking-Bird;"  "I've  Sailed  the  Seas  Over;  or  the  Song  of 
Enoch  Arden,"  and  many  others.  J.  R.  Thomas  wrote  "The  Cottue  by  the  Sm;" 
"Happy  be  thy  Dreams;"  "  Some  One  to  Love;"  and  "Tis  but  a  little  Faded  Ftower." 
Mathias  Keller,  composer  of  the  "  American  Hymn,"  wrote  "Mother,  Oh  Sing  me  to 
Rest,'  and  "  Thine  Image,"  which  were  very  popular  in  their  dav. 

Theodore  Thomas,  in  a  recent  magazine  article  on  the  "Musical  PoenbOities  of 
America,"  states:  "The  Americans  are  certainly  a  music-loving  people.  At  present  the 
musical  standard  of  the  American  public,  taken  as  a  whole,  must  be  pronounced  a  low 
one,  though  we  rightly  claim  for  this  country  a  high  rank  in  cultivation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  church-music  is  a  sort  of  patch-work — a  little  piece  from  this  composer,  and 
another  piece  from  that — put  together  by  an  amateur.  This  low  standard  of  chiuch- 
music  Is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  competent  organists,  for  we  bave  many  of  ability;  but 
rather  to  the  fact  that  they  are  hampered  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  better  music. 
Recent  vears  have  also  given  us  composers  of  undoubbMi  merit  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  we  make  the  best  pianos.  Our  organs  are  good,  and  our  brass  and  reed  instru- 
ments are  of  a  superior  qtuUity.  But  the  most  noteworthy  fact  of  all  is  that  we  are  mak- 
ing the  best  violins.  Some  of  the  first  living  violinists  claim  that  the  violins  made  by 
George  OemDnder  are  worthy  to  rank  with  Uiose  of  the  famous  Italian  makers,  needing 
only  Ke  to  prove  theb-  great  excellence.  It  w  ill  be  seen  that  we  have  in  this  countiy  the 
possibilities  of  a  great  musical  future.  We  have  the  musical  taste  of  the  people  for 
mudc,  their  strong  desire  to  have  the  best,  and  their  readiness  to  rect^nize  what  is  best 
when  it  is  presented  to  thenu  We  have  excep'Jonal  natural  resources  for  the  making  of 
nusical  instruments.  Nature  has  done  her  port  of  the  work  geuerouaiy;  it  remains  for 
ds  to  do  ours." 

KUSIOAL  BOX,  a  case  containing  mechanism  constructed  In  such  a  maimer  that 
music  can  be  produced  automatically.  Machines  for  making  meclianical  music  have 
been  known  since  the  invention  of  clocks;  but  real  musical  boxes  were  not  introduced 
till  after  1750.  Ther  have  been  greatly  improved  since  then,  and  some  of  our  modem 
musical-boxes  can  play  over  100  tunes.  The  mechanism  is  similar  to  that  of  the  barrel- 
oigan.  The  piinclpal  parts  are  the  comb,  the  cylinder,  and  the  regulator.  Bells, 
drums,  and  castanets  are  frequently  added  to  produce  mumcal  effects,  and  in  such  cases 
the  boxes  are  sometimes  termed  mandolins,  expressives,  quatuors,  organocleides,  picco- 
los, etc.  When  they  have  a  combination  of  reeds  and  pipes  Uiey  are  known  as  flutes, 
celestial  voices,  and  harmoniphones.  Large  quantities  are  exported  annually  of  the 
musical  clocks  made  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  musical  boxes  of  Prague,  and  Sainte 
Susanne  in  France.  The  best  musical  boxes,  however,  are  manufactured  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

KUSIOAL  URAUMEHT8.  The  production  of  sound  through  musical  instruments  it 
•Iways  the  result  of  atmospheric  vibration.  This  is  effected  either  directly,  by  blowing 
or  forcing  air  in  a  suitable  manner  into  a  tube,  or  indirectly,  by  causing  a  stretched 
string  or  other  elastic  body  to  vibrate  and  impart  its  motion  to  the  surrounding  air. 

Musical  Instruments  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes  :  wind  instruments  (Ger., 
Bla*in$trumeRte,  Ital.,  ttromentida  venio,  Fr.,  in»trument$  d  veni) ;  stringed  instruments 
(Ger.,  SaitentTutrumenU.  Ital.,  Stromentidaeorde,  Fr.,  Initrummtt  d  eordet) ;  and  iustru- 
ments  of  percussion  (Qet.,  SdUagitutrumenU,  Ital.,  Btrtmenti per  la  pereuttiona,  Fr.,  !%• 
ttrumenU  h  pereumon).  This  arrangement,  Uke  most  classiflcations,  mav  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  it  seems  the  most  convenient.  Mendel  divides  musical  instruments 
into :  monodic,  melodic  (Wind  and  Bowed  instruments),  and  harmonic,  polyphonous 
■Organ,  Piano,  Harp,  Lute,  Guitar,  Zither,  etc.). 

The  classification  usually  followed,  however,  is  very  old,  and,  in  fact,  instruments  of 
all  the  three  classes  were  known  at  a  very  early  age.  Even  when  we  pass  bevond  the 
domain  of  history  into  that  of  myth  and  tradition,  we  find  mention  of  toe  earliest  form 
of  both  string  and  wind  instruments.  Mercury  was  credited  with  having  invented  the 
lyre,  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  tortoise-shell  upon  which  be  foundne  could  pro- 
duce musical  sounds  by  the  fibres  of  skin  stretched  across  it.  Pan,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  named  as  the  inventor  of  the  pipe,  which,  we  are  told,  was  originallr  made  of  the 
^liank-bone  of  a  crane,  as  its  name,  tibia.  Implies.  Its  invention  is  also  ascribed  to 
Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  others.  Our  knowledge  of  the  musical  instruments  of  antiqui^ 
is  seldom  very  definite,  for  it  is  drawn  principally  from  the  Bible  and  the  records  on  thfl 
'  monuments.  Some  of  the  writers  of  those  times  also  throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject. 
To  be  brief,  it  maybe  said  that  the  principal  instruments  of  olden  times  were :  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Lyra,  Harp,  Flute,  Eitliara,  and  Pipes  ;  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Harp  ;  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Diilcimer,  Trumpet,  and  Lyre ;  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Harp,  Lyre,  Bagpip^ 
tamboura.  Pipes,  Syrinx,  Drum,  and  Cymbals.  Among  the  other  instruments  mennoned 
in  the  Bible  are  the  Timbrel,  "  Ram's  Horn,"  Ehalil  (^pe),  Sistmm,  Flute,  and  Double 
Flute.  The  Harp  and  Lyre  were  very  generally  used,  and  tiie  latter,  among  the  Romans 
and  Greeks,  was  usually  played  by  twanging  the  strings  with  a  plektron,  and  not  with 
the  fingers.  In  Egypt  the  Harp  seems  to  have  been  especially  favored,  and  here,  aa  in 
tbe  Amtic  countrws,  we  find  it  of  peculiar  form,  la  that  it  has  no  fore -pillar. 
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A  very  full  list  of  instruments  nsed  by  the  principal  nations,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  19th  century,  is  given  in  Mendel's  MusikalueAea  ConvertatioTUlexikon,  and  Engel's 
Handbook  of  Musical  InttrumenU  is  also  of  great  Interest  in  this  connection.  Musieai 
Inttrument*  and  their  Home*,  by  Mary  E.  and  Wm.  Adams  Brown  (K.  T.,.Dodd,  Mead 
&,  Co.,  1888),  contains  very  full  information  regarding  the  musical  instnunents  of  the 
Oriental  nations  and  of  various  savage  peoples. 

Various  modern  instruments  have  been  evolved  from  older  prototypes.  Thus  th« 
Chinese  instrument  ctteng  suggested  to  Kratzenstein  the  application  of  IXMfrtt-reed  to 
onrtain  organ-stops.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  is  found  in  the  Harmonium,  which  has 
gained  so  immensely  in  popularity.  Again,  the  dulcimer,  known  to  the  Arabs  and  Per- 
sians as  lantir,  is  the  forerunner  of  our  pianoforte.  It  was  formerly  called  the  eimb^, 
and  the  clavicembalo,  the  predecessor  of  the  piano,  was  simply  a  cembalo  with  a  key- 
board. Similarly,  the  dulcimer  ilself,  like  the  harp,  can  be  traced  back  in  the  same  way 
to  its  first  rude  state  of  development.  The  orchestra  has  undergone  many  modifications 
In  a  comparatively  short  period.  The  greater  part  of  the  instruments  which  enjoyed  popu- 
larity a  century  ago,  are  now  obsolete,  or  at  least  quite  changed,  and  practically  new 
inventions.  The  number  of  instruments  now  in  use  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
many  that  have  been  invented  and  employed  in  the  course  of  time.  Different  periods 
saw  different  ways  of  combining  instruments  in  performance.  So  we  are  told  that  before 
Lully  it  was  the  custom  to  have  only  instruments  of  the  same  class  play  together,  and 
"Concerts  for  Violins"  and  "  Concerts  for  Flutes"  were  common.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  Egyptians  and  certain  Asiatic  nations  use  the  same  instruments  to-day  that  their 
forefathers  pictured  three  thousand  years  ago  on  the  monuments  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  vs. 

As  said  before,  musical  Instruments  are  divided  into  three  classes.  These  are  charac- 
terized as  follows : 

In  wind-iustruments  there  is  either  a  pipe  or  reed  provided  for  each  note,  or  a  single 
tube  is  used  to  produce  the  various  notes,  in  which  latter  case  the  change  of  note  is 
effected  either  by  the  action  of  the  lip  in  blowing,  or  by  varying  the  length  of  tube 
available  for  the  vibrating  column  of  air  inside.  To  the  first  kind  belong  the  Organ, 
Harmonium,  Concertina,  and  Accordion.  In  these,  b^lows  are  used  for  providing  wind, 
which  is  admitted  to  each  pipe  or  reed  by  the  action  of  a  key.  The  Syrinx  or  Pan's- 
pipes,  however,  though  having  a  pipe  for  each  sound,  is  blown  directly  with  the  breath, 
having  neither  keys  nor  bellows ;  and  the  Irish  Bagpipes,  which  are  provided  with 
bellows,  have  pipes  pierced  with  holes  like  a  flute.  In  the  Harmonium,  popularly  known 
in  the  United  States  as  the  Parlor  Organ,  it  is-indirectly  the  wind  that  produces  the 
sounds,  by  effecting  and  sustaining  the  vibrations  of  the  metal  "  reeds." 

Hydraulic  Organs  were  known,  it  seems,  as  early  as  200  years  before  Christ.  The 
underlying  principle  of  the  pneumatic  organ  had  its  first  origin  at  a  very  remote  date, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  that  the  organ  began  to 
^proach  in  form  to  the  instrument  as  we  have  it  t»day .  Even  then,  it  was  for  centuries 
a  primitive  affair,  with  but  few  pipes  and  enormous  keys.  It  was  about  the  14th  centurr 
that  the  instrument  began  to  undergo  great  and  important  improvements,  leading  ulti- 
mately to  its  present  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  Begdl  is  a  Oerman  organ  of  small 
size.  Nor  should  the  humbler  relatives  of  the  Organ  be  forgotten  :  the  Hand  or  Barrel- 
Organ,  and  the  Orchestrion.  The  Calliope  might  also  be  mentioned  here.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  steam-pipes,  and  is  plaved  by  keys. 

The  instruments  with  a  single  tube  are  made  of  wooq  or  metal,  generally  brass.  In 
the  case  of  two— the  Horn  and  the  Trumpet — the  various  sounds  are  produced  simply  by 
the  performer  changing  the  tension  of  his  lips.  In  the  others,  thejplayer  furthermore 
▼aries  the  length  of  the  tube.  This  is  done  in  three  ways.  In  the  'Trombone  and  Slide 
Trumpet  one  part  of  the  tube  telescopes  with  the  other.  Then,  a  large  number  of  brass 
instruments  are  provided  with  valves,  and  these,  when  pressed  add  a  small  portion  of 
tube  to  the  circuit  traversed  by  the  wind.  To  this  class  belong  the  Cornet-ft-piston,  Valve 
Horn,  Valve  Trumpet,  Saxhorn,  Valve  Bugle  or  PlUgel-horn,  Valve  Trombone.  Bom- 
bardon, Euphonium,  Bass  Tuba,  and  Contrabass  Tuln.  Thirdly,  keys  are  used,  by 
which  holes  in  the  tube  are  uncovered,  thus  varying  the  length  of  tube  to  be  occumed 
by  the  column  of  air  in  vibration.  This  contrivance  is  employed  in  the  Kent  or  Ker 
Bugle  and  the  Ophicleide.  The  mouthpiece  in  all  of  these  is  cup-shaped.  Wood  wind- 
instmments  are  also  played  by  keys,  or  by  the  fingers  uncovering  holes  in  the  tubes,  and 
so  otaanj^ng  the  notes.  Some,  like  the  Flute,  Fife,  Itccolo,  and  the  Flageolet,  are  played 
bv  blowing  directly  through  an  opening  of  suitable  shape,  while  in  others  the  vibrations 
of  a  split  reed  serve  to  produce  the  sound.  In  the  Clarinet  and  Bassethom  this  reed  is 
single  and  is  adjusted  in  a  mouthpiece  ;  in  the  Oboe,  Oboe  di  Caccia  or  Cor  Anglais, 
Bassoon,  and  Double  Bassoon  or  Contrafagotto,  it  is  double,  two  reeds  being  joined  so 
as  to  form  a  tube  flattened  out  at  the  upper  end.  "The  Serpent,  unlike  the  other  wood- 
instruments,  has  a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece.  It  is  now  rarely  used,  and  the  family  of 
German  wood-instruments  known  as  Zinken  (Ital.,  Carnetti).  to  which  it  belongs,  is  quit* 
extinct,  although  these  instruments  were  used  in  the  church  service  as  late  as  1715. 
These  Zinken  were  of  wood,  and  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  About  the  14th  and 
18th  centuries  they  were  very  popular,  and  held  a  place  of  much  importance  in  the  wind- 
bands.  Oluck  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  composer  of  much  importance  to  use  the 
Zinkeo. 
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It  might  be  added  that  Hugo  Rlemann  divides  the  wind  or  "  blow"  instruments  (52a»- 
iiutrumente)  into  "wood-instruments"  and  "brass  wind-instruments,"  or  better,  in 
reference  to  the  sound-production,  into  "  lip-(Iabial)  pipes"  and  "  tongue-(linguiil) 
pipes."  The  Organ  and  like  instruments  he  calls  a  combination  of  many  wind-instru- 
ments. 

Btringed  instruments  are  those  in  whicli  sounds  are  produced  from  strings  of  catgut 
or  wire  stretched  across  a  sounding-board.  Similar  to  the  wind-instruments,  some  have 
a  separate  string  for  each  note,  while  others  are  provided  with  only  three  or  four  strings, 
which  are  shortened  by  pressure  with  the  fingers  in  order  to  obtain  the  various  sounds. 
The  vibration  of  the  strings  is  effected  in  three  ways :  Firstly,  by  friction  or  rubbing, 
as  in  the  "  bowed  instruments"  (Ger.,  SlreichinitrumenU),  in  which  a  Ik)w  of  borse-hur 
is  used,  upon  which  rosin  is  rubbed.  This  class  of  instruments  includes  the  Violin, 
Viola  or  Tenor,  Violoncello,  and  Contrabasso  or  Double  Bass.  The  Welsh  Growth  is 
regarded  as  the  oldest  instrument  played  with  a  bow.  In  the  Hurdy-Gurdy  the  bow  is 
replaced  by  a  wooden  wheel  strewn  with  rosin.  This  revolves  underneath  the  strings, 
its  edge  producing  the  friction.  In  playing  the  instrument,  the  right  hand  turns  the 
wheel,  while  the  strings,  are  shortened  by  means  of  keys  operated  by  the  left  hand. 
Hugo  Riemann  divides  the  bowed  instruments  into  those  with  frets  (Violas,  the  modem 
Lyta)  and  those  without  frets  GRebec,  Vielle,  Gigue,  Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello,  Contra- 
basso, Tromba,  Marina).  A  special  spiBcies  of  bowed  instruments  is  found  in  the  Hurdy- 
Gurdy,  above  referred  to,  the  Piano-Violin,  and  Oambenwerk.  Secondly,  the  sound  can 
be  produced  by  plucking  or  twanging  with  the  fingers,  as  in  the  Harp,  Guitar,  Lute 
(obsolete),  Mandolin,  Banjo,  and  Zither.  In  the  Harp,  which  is  an  instrument  of  very 
great  antiquity,  there  is  a  separate  string  for  each  note,  while  in  the  others  the  different 
notes  are  produced  by  varying  the  length  of  string  that  is  to  vibrate.  This  is  done  by 
pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  a  finger-board  provided  with  little  cross-pieces  C'  frets"), 
and  over  which  the  strings  are  stretched.  The  Zither  forms  an  exception.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  29  or  more  strings,  four  or  five  of  which  can  be  "  stopped"  by  the  fingers  of 
the  player,  while  the  rest  produce  only  one  sound  each.  The  Harpsichord  and  m>inet, 
now  obsolete,  are  also  cla&icd  in  this  division,  for  in  these  each  key  was  provided  with 
a  small  piece  of  quill  or  of  leather,  which,  when  the  key  was  struck,  passed  up  and 
plucked  (he  corresponding  siring.  The  finger-board  in  stringed  instruments  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  met  with  among  savage  nations,  but  almost  solely  among  those  rather  more  advanced 
in  the  musical  art.  Lastly,  we  have  the  dulcimer  and  the  pianoforte,  which  differ  from 
all  other  stringed  instruments  in  that  the  sounds  are  produced  by  percussion.  The 
strings  in  the  former  are  struck  by  two-  hammers  in  the  performer's  hands,  in  the  latter 
by  hammers  connected  with  the  keys.  In  some  instruments,  mostly  obsolete,  like  the 
Viola  d'Amore,  the  Norwegian  Hardangerfden,  and  some  Arabic  instruments,  "  sympa- 
thetic strings"  are  used.  These  are  thin  metal  strings  placed  below  the  catgut  ones  so 
as  to  be  set  in  soft  sympathetic  vibration  when  the  latter  are  struck  with  the  Dow. 

The  instruments  oT  percussion,  forming  the  third  class,  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
which  possess  a  scale  of  notes  of  definite  pitch,  and  those  which,  as  they  serve  mainly  to 
mark  the  rhythm,  produce  oue  note  only,  and  of  no  definite  pitch.  The  first  kind,  which 
have  a  relatively  higher  artistic  importance,  include  the  Ecttle-Drums,  Qloeketupid 
(bells  or  steel  bars  used  mainly  in  military  bauds),  and  Harmonica,  which  latter  consists 
of  bars  of  glass,  steel,  or  wood,  resting  on  two  cords.  A  variety  of  the  latter  is  the 
Btrohfiedd  (straw-fiddle)  or  HoUharmonSlea,  a  zylophon,  with  its  wooden  bars  resting  on 
straw.  All  of  these  instruments  are  played  upon  by  striking  them  with  hammers  or 
drumsticks.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Carrillon,  a  set  of  bells  played  bv  keys  or  clock- 
work. The  second  kind,  that  is,  the  instruments  of  indefinite  pitch,  have  somewhat 
aptly  been  called  "  noise-instruments"  by  certain  German  writers.  Of  these,  the  Drutn, 
Bass  Drum,  Tambour  de  Provence,  Gong,  Tam-Tam  and  Triangle  are  struck  with  drum- 
sticks or  other  suitable  implements ;  others,  like  the  Cymbal  and  Castagnettes,  are 
placed  by  striking  two  of  them  to£:ether  ;  while  the  Tambourine  (Tambour  de  Basque) 
is  simply  stnick  with  the  hand. 

The  section  ' '  Miscellaneous"  seems  unavoidable  In  any  classification  ;  so  also  in  that 
of  musical  instruments.  There  are  some  instruments  that  will  hardly  fit  into  any  of  the 
throe  classes  designated.  In  the  Music  Box,  sounds  are  produced  bv  employing  metal 
tongues  which  are  plucked  by  studs  or  pins  projecting  from  a  rotating  cylinder.  The 
Jew's-Harp,  which  possesses  but  a  single  tongue,  is  also  played  by  plucking.  The 
JBoHan  Harp  is  a  stringed  instrument,  the  strings  of  which  are  acted  upon  by  the  wind. 
AgaiQ,  in  the  Harmonica,  or  Musical  Glasses,  music  is  produced  by  rubbing  the  wetted 
fingers  upon  the  edges  of  glass  bowls  or  tumblers  into  which  water  has  been  potired 
in  varying  quantity  so  as  to  tune  the  glasses. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  many  ephemeral  inventions  in  this  branch  of  industrial  art,  we 
have  yet  to  name  several  instruments  which  are  used  mainly  for  acoustic  examinations : 
die  Monochord,  the  Tuning-Fork,  and  the  Siren. 

All  kinds  of  vibrating  matter  have  served  man  for  the  production  of  musical  sounds : 
wood  and  metal,  glass  and  pottery,  horn,  bone,  and  the  hides  of  animals.  Hair,  silk, 
fibrous  roots,  cane,  catgut,  metal,  and  runners  of  creeping  plants,  have  all  been  used  for 
stringed  instruments.  We  are  told  in  Mendel's  work  that  as  pine-wood  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  sound-vibrations,  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stringed 
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butroments  and  of  those  parts  -which  are  to  act  by  Tibrating  themselves,  while  Flutes, 
Clarinets,  etc. ,  the  bodies  of  which  do  not  need  to  vibrate,  are  made  of  the  more  inert 
ebony,  box-wood,  ivonr,  etc. 

Reside  the  works  of  Brown,  Eneel,  and  Mendel,  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  article, 
the  reader  is  referred  especially  to  John  Stainer's  Afutic  of  the  Bible;  Carl  Engel's  ifuHe 
<fihe  Host  Ancient  Natu>n»  (London,  1860) ;  F.  Zamminer's  Die  Mutik  vnd  die  Mutikal- 
uehen  Tnttrumente  (Giessen,  1865),  and  the  articles  on  "  Instruments"  in  the  musical 
encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries  of  Grove.  Mendel,  Riemann,  and  Moore.  Stringed 
iastruments  are  treated  of  very  fully  in  Seoearehet  into  the  early  History  of  the  Violin 
Family,  by  Carl  Engel  (1888) ;  and  Die  QeeehicMe  der  Bogeninttrumente,  by  Julius 
R&hlmann  (Braanschweig,  1882). 

HUUCAL  KOTATIOV,  the  art  of  writing  or  printing  music  in  characters  that  ituiy  be 
read  and  preserved.  The  earliest  known  system  was  Uiat  of  the  Oreeks,  which  has  been 
described  by  Alypius,  Aristides,  and  other  Hellenic  writets.  It  consisted  of  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  written  in  a  great  variety  of  positions — upright,  inverted,  on 
their  sides,  and  broken  in  half.  The  details  of  this  system  had  reference  to  the  peculiar 
Tetrachords  on  which  the  Greek  scale  depended  for  existence.  Later,  Roman  letters 
were  applied  in  alphabetical  order  to  the  degrees  of  the  scale.  B^thius  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury mentions  the  use  of  the  first  fifteen  letters  for  special  purpotes,  and  shortly  after 
the  number  was  reduced  to  seven.  Tradition  ascribes  this  reduction  to  St.  Gregory. 
For  many  centuries  Roman  letters  were  used  in  the  notation  of  Plain  Chaunt  in  the 
west,  as  the  Greek  letters  were  in  eastern  church  music.  After  the  8th  century  they 
were  rarely  used  to  denote  the  music,  but  they  were  retained  for  the  degrees  of  the 
scale,  a  practice  that  survives  to-day  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  notes  and  designation 
of  the  clefa  Until  about  the  8th  centurv  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  indicate  rhythm 
and  time,  and  in  the  MSS.  of  this  period  points,  lines,  accents,  curves,  hooks,  and  other 
hieratic  characters  called  Neumte  were  placed  over  the  syllables  to  signify  that  the 
melody  should  rise  and  fall.  Many  s])eciea  of  the  Keunue  were  known  to  the  mediaeval 
monks,  and  are  found  in  the  MS.  Codices  of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  ancient  notation  is  the  oeXfibnUAA  Antiphonarivm  of  St.  OaU,  reprinted 
in  Brussels  by  P.  Lambellotte  Id  1857,  and  supposed  to  be  a  faithful  transcript  of  St. 
Gregory's  Antiphonary.  In  this  many  of  our  modem  signs  are  foreshadowed,  and  this 
contains  the  earliest  directions  for  tempo  and  expression.  About  the  10th  centurv  a 
long  red  line  was  drawn  across  the  parchment,  and  the  Neumse  placed  on  this  lino 
tepresented  the  note  F,  those  above  G,  and  those  below  E.  A  yellow  line  was  soon 
added  to  represent  C,  and  early  in  the  11th  century  two  black  lines  were  added,  the 
hivention  of  which  is  attributed  to  Guido  d'Areggo.  In  the  10th  century  Hucbaldus, 
a  monk  of  St.  Amand,  Flanders,  Invented  a  stave,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  lines, 
between  which  he  wrote  the  syllables  intended  to  be  sung,  and  employed  no  Neumas. 
In  the  ancient  MSS.  staves  of  six,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  more  lines  are  found,  but  the 
difSculty  of  reading  so  many  lines  led  to  the  adoption  of  two  groups,  each  of  four  black 
Hues  separated  by  one  of  red.  It  was  but  a  step  from  this  to  tlie  stave  of  fotir  lines  used 
for  Plain  Chaunt.  The  Bodleian  librarv  has  a  valuable  MS. ,  supposed  to  date  from 
the  time  of  of  Etbelrcd  II.,  in  portions  o\  which  the  notes  of  Plain  Chaunt  are  written 
npon  the  alternate  lines  and  spaces  of  a  four-line  stave.  The  Neumae  system  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  system  of  Points,  round  dots  placed  on  the  lines,  while  the  spaces  were  left 
vacant,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  notes,  which  passed  through  various  forms.  The 
earliest  indication  of  a  Time  Table  is  in  the  Cantus  meneurabilie,  written  by  Franco  of 
Cologne,  in  the  11th  century  He  mentions  four  kinds  of  notes :  the  Large,  or  Double 
Long,  the  Long,  the  Breve,  and  the  Semibreve.  One  of  the  earliest  works  on  music, 
Ptactica  mtttiea,  of  Franchinus  Gafurius  (Milan,  1496),  describes  the  forms  which  con- 
tinued in  use  until  the  16th  century.  The  notes  of  Measured  Chaunt  were  originally 
black,  but  afterwards  were  mixed  with  red  notes.  About  1370,  white  notes,  with  square, 
lozenge-shaped  heads,  sometimes  provided  with  tails,  came  into  use  through  France, 
and  square  black  notes  were  also  interspersed  Each  kind  had  its  own  value,  which 
was  governed  by  Mode,  Time,  or  Prolation,  three  distinct  systems  used  separately,  or  in 
conjunction,  and  each  distinguished  by  its  Time-signature.  The  flat  and  natural  signs 
■were  known  before  the  llth  century ;  the  sharp  is  traced  to  the  18th.  Accidentals 
appeared  rarely.  Indications  of  Tempo  and  Dynamic  signs  were  unknown  before  the 
16th  century.  The  Polyphonic  composers  were  methodical  in  their  choice  of  clefs,  and 
the  natural  clefs,  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  are  in  use  in  modem  music.  The  trans- 
posed clefs  were  the  acute  and  grave.  Bars  were  introduced  about  1600,  and  dynamic 
signs  and  marks  of  expression  date  from  the  17th  century.  With  the  increasing  varia- 
tions in  rhythm,  the  Time  table,  with  its  system  of  signatures,  was  gradually  remodeled, 
and  soon  graces  (q.v.),  or  agr£mens,  crept  in  to  ornament  the  melody.  Four  of  the 
numerous  clefs  in  use  in  the  16th  century  are  now  employed.  Every  orchestral  instrn- 
ment  has  its  proper  clef  ;  the  violin  plays  in  the  soprano,  or  treble  clef  ;  the  viola  in 
the  alto  clef ;  the  violoncello  in  three — bass,  tenor,  and  alto ;  the  double-bass  in  the 
bass  ;  the  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  i.i  the  treble  ;  the  bassoon  in  the  bass  and  tenor; 
the  trumpets  and  boras  in  the  treble,  and  trombones  in  the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  clefs. 
The  wind  instruments  in  military  music  stand  in  a  variety  of  keys,  causing  complica* 
tion  in  notation.    See  Score,  Tihb,  and  Tunic  sol-fa. 
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HirSIO-PBUI  TU O.  There  are  three  kinds  of  muslc-prloting  :  I.  Block-printing  ;  IL 
Prom  eugraved  copper  plates,  and  III.  by  litnographr.  Block-printing  was  the  earliest. 
The  piece  of  wooa  or  metal  was  cut  away,  leaving  the  characters  in  relief,  and  of  these 
an  impression  upon  paper  was  easily  obtained.  The  earliest  known  example  of  music- 
printing  extant  is  the  Mayence  Psalter,  printed  on  vellum  by  Hans  Froschauer,  in 
Augsburg,  in  1478.  This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Many  of  the  notes  were  in. 
scribed  by  hand.  Ottaviano  dei  Petrucci  (.1466-1523)  was  the  first  to  print  with  mor. 
able  types.  ]Si8  process  was  a  double  one.  He  printed  first  the  lines  of  the  stave  and 
then  the  noies  upon  them.  A  copy  printed  by  him  of  Pierre  de  la  Rue's  masses  (Venice, 
1508),  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  objection  to  his  method  was  the  expense,  but 
Erbard  Oeglin,  of  Augsburg,  overcame  this  in  1507  by  printing  the  staves  and  notes 
simultaneously.  This  process  was  followed  by  Sch^^er  in  Mainz  in  1511,  and  by  the 
Oardano  family  In  Venice  for  a  century,  from  1536.  ihe  first  attempt  in  music-printing 
in  England  was  Higden's  FUicronicon,  printed  by  'Wyiikende  Worde  at  Westminster,  in 
1495.  This  had  been  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483,  but  the  musical  characters  were  filled 
in  by  band.  Both  editions  are  in  the  British  Museum.  In  Merbccke's  Boke  of  Common 
Prater  noted  (London,  1560),  the  printer  explains  that  "  The  first  note  is  a  Btrene  note, 
and  is  a  breve ;  the  second  is  a  square  note,  and  is  a  semi-breve ;  the  third  is  a  pycke, 
and  is  a  mynymme,  and  the  fourth  is  a  close.'  The  English  printers,  John  Day,  of 
Alder8gt>te,  Thomas  Yantrollier,  Thomas  Este,  William  Barley,  and  Edward  Graffln, 
made  no  Improvements,  but  from  the  time  of  John  Playford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
round  notes  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  lozenge-shape  used  in  writing  and  printing. 
The  early  music-printers  of  France  were  Pierre  Hautin,  Ouillaume  le  B6,  Nicholas 
Ducbemin,  R.  Oranjon,  and  the  Ballards,  all  of  whom  made  many  improvements. 
Breitkopf,  of  Leipsic,  originated  methods  in  1755,  which  were  carried  further  by  the 
house  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  probably  the  largest .  music-printers  in  the  world.  A 
process  was  invented  by  Prof.  Edward  Cooper,  of  England,  in  1827,  to  print  from  a 
raised  surface  of  copper  or  brass.  The  characters  were  inserted  into  a  nooden  block, 
the  stave  lines  were  printed  separately,  and  the  words  to  songs  were  set  in  ordinary 
type,  then  stereotyped,  and  inserted  into  grooves  prepared  in  the  blocks.  Another  proc- 
ess was  tried  in  1850  by  Gustav  Scheurmann,  a  music  publisher  of  London.  Bis  notes 
were  set  in  type  and  impressed  on  a  wax  mold,  to  which  the  stave  lines  were  added, 
and  a  stereotyped  cast  was  then  taken.  This  difficult  plan  was  abandoned.  Music 
printed  from  types  is  now  stereotyped,  the  cast  preserved  for  reproduction,  and  tho 
types  used  again  for  other  works.  Music-printing  from  engraved  copper-plates  ii 
thought  to  have  originated  in  Rome  about  1686.  In  this  the  notes  are  engraved  in 
intaglio  en  a  sheet  of  copper,  inked,  and  an  impression  taken.  This  system  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  the  Ballards,  who  engraved  many  of  Lully's  operas.  It  was  also 
practised  in  Qermany,  and  J.  S.  Bach  engraved  some  of  his  own  music.  The  Dutch 
originated  the  idea  of  softening  the  metal  in  order  to  make  an  impression  by  means  of  a 
punch.  England  and  Ireland  followed  this  plan,  and  pewter  instead  of  copper-plates 
were  used.  In  the  third  way,  lithography,  the  characters  are  drawn  upon  the  surface 
of  a  certain  porous  stone,  the  music  being  written  backward  by  trained  copyists.  All 
three  methods  are  in  use.  A  new  French  process  in  printing  music,  called  Grawrt 
Ohimique,  is  by  punching  the  musical  characters  on  a  pewter  plate  from  which  a  paper- 
proof  is  taken  and  trans^rred  to  a  zinc  plate.  Nitric  acid  is  then  applied,  which  dis- 
solves the  zinc,  except  those  portions  marked  by  the  ink,  and  leaves  the  notes  in  relief. 
The  ordinary  typographic  process  is  then  employed. 

KUSIC  BECOBDEB.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  Invented  for  writing  down 
music  in  a  legible  form  by  the  very  act  of  playing  it  ou  a  keyed  instrument,  such  as  tho 
pianoforte  or  organ.  Beginning  with  1747,  various  attempts  had  been  made  practically 
to  effect  this  object,  when,  in  1863,  Mr.  Fenby  invented  and  patented  liis  phonograph 
(quite  distinct  from  Bell's  phonograph  (see  Phonogkaph-Graphophonk),  in  which  he 
brought  in  the  aid  of  elcctro-maguetism.  His  chief  aim.  as  an  improvement  on  previous 
apparatus,  was  lo  devise  a  method  of  denoting  the  length  of  the  notes,  as  well  as  their 
pitch  and  the  interval  between  them.  On  pressing  down  any  key  of  the  instrument,  a 
stud  on  the  under  side  touches  a  spring ;  the  spring  sets  in  action  a  small  eleclro-ma^ 
nelic  apparatus,  which  causes  a  tracer  to  pass  against  a  strip  of  paper  moving  onward 
at  a  uniform  rate  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  clockwork.  The  paper  is  chemically  pre- 
pared, so  as  to  receive  a  brown  stain  whenever  the  tracer  passes  along  its  surface.  The 
length  of  each  note  is  expressed  by  horizontal  dashes  of  greater  or  less  length,  made  by 
the  tracer  ;  and  the  arrangement  is  such  as  ta  denote  the  lines  of  the  stave  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  note.  By  subsidiary  adjustments  the  apparatus  is  made  to  express  acci- 
dental sharps  and  flats,  changes  of  time,  etc. 

KUSK,  or  Musk  Dekb,  itduchut  motehatu»,  a  ruminant  quadruped,  the  type  of  the 
family  motehida.  This  family  differs  from  etrmdit  (deer)  in  the  want  of  horns,  and  in  the 
long  canines  of  the  males,  projecting  beyond  the  lips.  The  musk  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
elevated  mountainous  rej^ons  and  table-lands  of  central  Asia.  The  habits  of  the  miwk 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  chamois.  Its  favorite  haunts  are  the  tops  of  pine-covered 
mountains  but  its  summer  range  extends  far  above  the  region  of  pines.  Its  habits  are 
noctumaV  and  solitary,  and  it  is  extremely  timid.  It  is  much  pursued  by  huntere  on 
account  of  its  odoriferous  secretion,  which  has  been  known  In  Europe  since  the  8th  a., 
and  is  much  valuec'  as  a  perfume.    This  secretion,  mutk,  is  produced  in  a  glandular 
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to  be  that  of  Increasing  gezual  attractiveness.  The  musk-bag  is  formed  by  an  infolding 
(A  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  belly,  within  which  a  number  of  membranes  are  contained, 
and  between  these  membranes  are  elands  by  which  the  musk  is  secreted.  When  newly 
taken  from  the  animal,  musk  is  soft  and  almost  resembles  an  ointment ;  it  is  reddish- 
brown,  and  has  an  excessively  powerful  odor.  Very  little  of  it  reaches  Europe  unadul- 
terated.— ^Musk  is  usuallv  imported  either  in  the  form  of  grain-musk,  that  is,  the  musk 
which  has  been  collected  chiefly  from  stones  upon  which  it  has  been  deposited  by  the 
animal,  in  which  state  it  is  a  coarse  powder  of  a  dark-brown  color ;  or  in  the  pod,  that  is, 
fa  the  musk-sack,  which  is  cut  altogether  from  the  animal,  and  dried  with  the  musk  inside. 
Of  both  kinds  the  annual  importations  are  about  15,000  ounces  per  annum,  chiefly  from 
China  and  India.  Small  quantities  are  used  in  medicine,  but  the  greater  portion  is 
employed  by  the  perfumers.  It  is  imported  in  small  boxes  or  catnes,  often  covered 
wiu  Iwight-colored  silk,  and  each  containing  25  pods.  The  kinds  generally  known  in 
trade  are  the  Tonquin  or  Chinese  ;  and  the  Carbardine,  EAbardine.  or  Siberian,  which 
is  inferior. 

The  flesh  of  the  musk  Is  sometimes  eaten,  bat  has  a  very  strong  flavor.  See  illus., 
Dber,  btc.,  vol.  rV. 

KUBKALIiOHei,  or  HusKAiLinrG.  the  etoai  ettor  of  the  etoeida  or  pike  family.  It 
Inhabits  the  North  American  lakes  and  the  iM.  Lawrence  river.  Its  length  is  sometimes 
60  inches,  often  weighing  60  pounds.  They  are  caught,  either  with  hook  or  net,  ranging 
from  a  few  pounds  up  to  this  excessive  weight.     See  Pikb. 

KTTSK  STTCK,  Oairina  motehata,  a  species  of  duck,  of  the  non-oceanic  section  of  anatidm 
(see  Duck);  of  a  genus  characterized  by  an  elevated  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  the 
edges  of  the  mandibles  sinuated,  the  face'  and  lores  covered  with  abare  tuberculated  skin, 
the  wings  furnished  with  a  knob  or  s^iu:  at  the  bend.  The  musk  duck,  or  Muscovr 
Duck — so  called,  however,  through  mistake,  and  receiving  its  name  musk  duck  more 
appropriately  from  its  musky  smell — ^is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America.  It  is 
very  plentiful  in  Guiana,  in  that  part  of  the  year  when  winter  reigns  in  the  north.  It  is 
a  larger  bird  than  the  common  duck,  in  its  wild  state  almost  black,  with  glosses  of  blue 
and  green,  and  white  wing-coverts,  but  varies  considerably  in  domestication.  It  is  often 
to  be  seen  in  poultry-yards  in  America,  but  is  rather  curious  than  profitable.  It  hybridizes 
readily  with  the  common  duck,  but  the  hybrid  is  sterile.— The  musk  duck  of  Australia  is 
a  very  different  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  biziwm. 

MUSJUS'OOH,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Michigan,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  ;  530  sq.m.; 
pop.  "90,  40,018,  chiefly  of  American  birth.    Co.  seat,  Muskegon. 

KTJBXIGOH,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich. ;  on  lake  Michigan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskegon  river  and  on  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan,  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana,  and  the  Toledo,  Saginaw  and  Muskegon  railroads;  88  miles  w.  of 
Grand  Rapids.  It  has  an  excellent  hartx>r,  one  of  the  l>est  on  the  lake,  is  in  daily 
steamlx>at  communication  with  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  lake  ports,  and  has  a 
great  lumber  interest.  The  city  contains  the  Hackley  manual  training  school,  Hend- 
ridcs  hospital,  Haaber  hospital,  Hackley  public  library,  high  and  graded  public  schools, 
Hackley  and  Lake  Michigan  parks,  waterworks  supplied  from  the  lake,  electric  light 
and  street  railroad  plants,  about  9^  churches,  and  several  national  and  state  banks. 
The  Industrial  plants  include  lumber  and  woolen  mills,  tanneries,  furniture  factories, 
marble  and  granite  works,  piano  factory,  iron  and  steel  works,  engine  and  boiler  shops, 
and  extensive  celery  farms.  The  census  of  1890  reported  301  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, employing  $9,803,810  capital  and  4,264  persons,  paying  $1,916,989  for  wages  and 
$4,795,251  for  materials,  and  having  an  output  valued  at  $8,278,160.    Fop.  '90,  22,702. 

KinKET,  or  Mcs(tui:T~(Ff.,  moutquet ;  from  mouehet,  a  sparrow-hawk,  as  other 
shootinz-implements  were  named  fdleon,  fdUxmet,  etc.),  the  firearm  for  infantry,  which 
gnccee<fed  the  arquebus,  and  in  1851  gave  way  before  the  rifle.    See  FraBARMS. 

KUBKETOOV,  an  obsolete  weapon,  was  a  short  musket  of  veiy  wide  bore,  carrying  a 
ball  of  6  oz.,  and  sometimes  bell-mouthed  like  a  blunderbuss. 

■nSKSTKT,  8GH00U  OP.  The  principle  governing  the  United  States  and  English 
systems  of  instruction  is  that  the  average  excellence  in  shooting  of  the  individual  soldier 
is  the  measure  of  the  eiSciency  of  the  fire  of  the  army  in  battle.  The  principle  of  the 
instruction  and  fire  tactics  of  continental  armies  is  that  individuals  having  learned  to 
point  their  rifles  well,  must  learn  to  place  their  skill  entirely  under  the  control  of  their 
leaders,  with  the  least  possible  exercise  of  individual  judgment.  The  independent  fire 
of  the  n.  S.  Army  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  its  loose  formation  of  successive 
lines  of  skirmishers  without  cohesion  in  themselves  or  between  each  other,  while  the 
necessities  of  Are  control  in  continental  armies  require  a  skirmish  line  formed  of  small 
cohesive  units,  supported  by  successive  lines  of  closed  bodies  whose  size  increases  to  the 
rear,  securing  solidity  by  giving  to  each  commanding  ofScer  the  support  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  own  share  of  the  action,  so  that  command  is  organized  in  depth  rather  than 
in  length.  Although  Uiere  is  no  school  of  musketrv  in  this  country,  as  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  foreign  countries,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  annually  given  to  the  matter  of 
target  firing,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  knowledge  of  the  rifle,  accuracy  in  its  use, 
and  efficiency  of  flre  when  bodies  of  men  are  acting  in  concert  The  course  of  instruction 
embraces  three  main  divisions :  preliminary  drills  and  exerdsee,  individual  range  practice, 
range  or  field  practice  of  the  company  as  a  body.  In  each  Department  there  is  an  In> 
tpbOor  of  Rifle  Practice  to  report  upon  the  degree  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  troops. 
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and  accurate  records  are  kept  of  all  the  firing  that  takes  place.  Each  year  there  Is  an 
allowance  of  ammunition  of  $7.50  per  man  ;  with  reloading  and  care  this  is  sufflcient  for 
1.500  rounds.  The  practice  begins  at  the  shortest  ranges,  and  the  men  qualify  at  every 
range  up  to  600  yards  before  they  become  marktmen,  and  up  to  1000  yards  before  they 
become  skirmisfiers.  Badges  are  awarded  to  both  sharpshooters  and  marksmen.  The 
former's  badge  is  worn  permanently,  and  a  bar  is  added  to  the  badge  for  each  three 
years  during  which  qualification  is  renewed.  The  marksman's  badge  may  be  worn  only 
until  the  close  of  the  target  year  next  succeeding  the  year  of  issue,  unless  qualification 
Is  renewed.  A.  marksman's  pin,  which  is  issued  for  three  qualifications  as  marksman, 
is  worn  permanently.  Deoartment,  Divisional,  and  Army  teams  compete,  and  prizes  are 
awarded  the  winners. 

The  English  system  dlfFeTS  but  slightly  from  our  own.  The  French  have  a  verr 
thorough  system,  embracing  a  great  amount  of  theoretical  instruction,  and  very  much 
more  attention  is  paid  to  coUectlTe  firing  and  battle  firing  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  Germans  have  school  practice,  battle  practice,  and  instruction  practice,  and  have  a 
system  of  medals  and  rewards  for  efficiency.  Their  men  are  trained  to  make  a  iudicious 
selection  between  two  sights  and  of  the  point  of  aim,  rather  than  to  fumble  with  a 
sliding  leaf  at  the  critical  instant  of  close  action.  They  spend  but  little  time  in  individual  • 
instruction  at  ranges  over  400  metres,  and  beyond  600  metres  such  effort  is  thought  useless. 
Great  importance  on  the  other  hand  is  attached  to  mass  firing  at  ranges  over  400  metres. 
The  Italians  go  very  much  more  than  other  armies  into  the  questions  relating  to  effects 
of  range  on  efficiency  of  fire  :  vulnerability  of  different  formauons,  including  the  various 
positions  taken  b^  men  when  firing ;  the  use  of  the  magazine  ;  and  the  effects  of  rapidity 
of  fire  on  accuracy — reaching  the  conclusion  that  infantry,  either  in  close  or  skirmish- 
ing order,  firing  at  will  with  good  aim,  readily  exp>end8  three  rounds  a  minute  and  that 
it  IS  better  to  economize  ammunition  by  pauses  in  the  firing,  than  to  try  to  'Ire  slowly 
and  continuously. 

MVbXJSQ'Tni,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  central  Ohio  ;  drained  by  the  Licking  and  Muskingum 
rivers  and  several  creeks  ;  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Muskingum  Valley  railroads ;  about  661  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 
61,210,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile  ;  there 
are  forests  oi'^ valuable  woodland  ;  wheat,  Indian  com,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  the 
staples  ;  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are  found.  The  Ohio  canal  passes  through  the  county; 
ana  there  are  numerous  factories  of  bricks,  carriages,  saddles  and  harness,  -woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Zanesville. 

WraKnra'im  SIVSIl,  flovring  s.e.  through  Ohio,  and  emptying  into  the  Oh)« 
river;  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  Walhonding  rivers.  The  entire 
length  from  Coshocton  to  Marietta  is  115  m.,  and  the  stream  passes  through  Muskingum, 
Morgan,  and  Washington  counties,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  Dresden.  The  river  fur- 
nishes water-power  for  many  factories  at  Zanesville  and  Marietta  and  elsewhere. 

mrSKOKA,  a  free  grant  district  In  n.  Ontario,  Canada;  forming  with  Parry  Sound 
an  electoral  district;  pop.  of  Utter,  '91,  28,515.    Co.  town,  BracebrHge. 

XTTSK  OX,  JBot  motehatvt,  or  Ovibot  motehatvi,  an   animal  of  the  family  bovida, 
regarded  as  a  connecting-link  between  oxen  and  sheep.    It  inhabits  the  most  northern 

g arts  of  America,  enduring  the  winter  even  of  Melville  island  and  Banks'  land;  but, 
ke  many  other  animals,  it  is  partially  migratory,  some  individuals  or  herds  seeking 
more  southern  regions  and  better  pastures  on  the  approach  of  winter,  while  some  remain 
in  the  furthest  north.  It  is  not  found  in  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  or  Siberia.  The  musk 
ox  is  scarcely  equal  in  size  to' the  smallest  of  Highland  cattle,  but  appears  larger  from 
the  profusion  of  long  matted  woolen  bnir  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  which  hangs 
almost  to  the  ground.  The  bead  is  covered  with  long  hair  as  well  as  the  l>ody,  the  face 
alone  having  short  hair.  Beneath  tlie  long  hair  there  is  a  thick  coat  of  exquisitely  fine 
wool.  Tlie  head  is  large  and  broad;  tlie  forehead  convex;  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle 
hairy.  The  horns  are  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  in  the  male  meet  on  the  forehead; 
they  do  not  rise  but  bend  down  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  curve  outwards  and 
upwards  towards  the  tip,  which  tapers  to  a  sharp  point.  They  are  about  2  ft.  long 
measured  along  the  curvature;  and  about  2  ft.  in  girth  at  the  base;  a  pair  of  them  some- 
times weighing  60  pounds.  'The  limbs  are  short,  the  legs  have  short  hair.  The  tail  u 
very  short,  and  is  covered  with  long  hair,  so  that  it  is  undistincuisbable  to  the  sight. 
The  general  color  is  l)rown.  The  ^male  is  smaller  than  the  male,  has  shorter  hair  on 
the  chest  and  throat,  and  smaller  horns.  The  frog  of  the  hoof  is  short  and  partially 
covered  with  hair;  the  foot-marks  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  reindeer. 

The  musk  ox  feeds  on  grass,  twigs,  lichens,  etc.  It  is  fleet  and  active,  very  sure- 
footed on  rocky  ground,  and  ascends  or  descends  verysteeps  hills  with  great  case.  It  is 
gregarious;  the  herds  generally  number  80  or  40.  The  powerful  horns  are  excellent 
weapons  of  defense  against  wolves  and  bears,  which  are  often  not  only  repelled  but 
killed.  When  musk  oxen  are  assailed  by  firearms,  however,  they  generally  huddle 
more  and  more  closely  together,  and  do  not  even  seek  safety  by  flight,  so  long  as  the 
assailants  are  unseen.  The  flesh  is  much  prized  by  the  Esquimaux,  but  retains  much  of 
the  strong  musky  odor  which  characterizes  the  living  animal.  The  horns  are  used  for 
various  purposes;  particularly  the  wide  base  for  vessels.    The  fine  wool  hai>  been  spun 
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and  woven  Itito  a  fabric  softer  thnn  rilk.    No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  domesticate 
the  musk  ox.    See  illus..  Mammalia,  vol.  IX. 

HDftK  PLAHT,  Musk  Root,  Musk  Tree,  Musk  Wood.  Different  parts  of  a  n'-onber 
of  plants  smell  more  or  Jess  strongly  of  musk.  Among  these  are  the  common  little 
musk  plant,  the  m'lsk-tree  of  Van  Diemen's  land  (see  Aster),  and  the  musk  ochro 
(see  HiBiscTTB). — Th»  mnsk-tree  of  Jamaica  {motehoxylum  tieartni)  belongs  to  the  nat- 
ural order  meliaeect.  It  emits  from  all  parts  a  smell  of  musk.— All  parts  of  gtutrea 
grand(folia,  another  tree  of  the  same  order,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  sometimes  called 
musk  wood,  also  smells  strongly  of  musk,  but  particularly  the  bark,  which  is  used  in 
perfumery. — The  drug  called  Musk  Root  or  Sambul  is  brought  from  ttie  east,  and  is 
the  root  of  a  plant  supposed  to  be  of  the  natural  order  vmbSl^era;  but  the  plant  is 
miknown,  nor  is  it  certain  whetlier  Its  native  country  is  Persia,  or  some  more  remote 
region  of  central  Asia.    It  has  a  pure  musky  odor,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  musk. 

MUUC  SA.T,  or  Desman  (jnygale  or  gaiemys),  a  genus  of  insectivorous  quadrupeds  of 
the  shiew(q.v.)  family  («t>reci<2a),  differing  from  the  true  shrews  (torex)  in  having  two 
very  small  teeth  between  the  two  large  incisors  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  the  upper  incisors 
flattened  and  triangular.  Behind  these  incisors  are  six  or  seven  small  teeth  (lateral 
incisors  or  false  canme  teeth)  and  four  jagged  molars.  The  muzzle  is  elongated  into  a 
vnall  flexible  proboscis,  which  is  constantly  in  motion.  The  eyes  are  very  small;  there 
are  no  external  ears;  the  fur  is  long,  straight,  and  divergent;  the  tail  long,  scaly,  and 
flattened  at  the  sides.  All  the  feet  nave  five  toes,  fully  webbed;  and  the  animals  are 
entirely  aqaatic,  inhabiting  lakes  and  rivers,  and  making  holes  in  the  banks  with  the 
entrance  irom  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  Only  two  species  are  known,  one  (M. 
or  0.  pffreruUea)  about  8  in.  long,  with  tail  as  long  as  the  body,  a  native  of  the  streams  of 
the  IVrenees;  another  larger  species  (Jf.  or  O.  motchata),  very  plentiful  in  the  Volga 
and  other  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  s.  of  Russia,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  common  hedge- 
hog, with  tail  about  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  Russian  desman  ig 
blackish  above,  whitish  beneath;  it  has  lon^  silky  hair,  with  a  softer  felt  beneath,  and 
its  for  la  held  in  some  esteem.  Desman  skms,  however,  are  chiefly  valued  on  account 
of  the  musky  odor  which  they  long  exhale,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  fatty  secretion 
produced  by  small  follicles  under  the  tail  of  the  animal.  The  desman  feeds  on  leeches, 
aquatic  larva,  eta,  searching  for  them  in  the  mud  by  means  of  its  flexible  proboscis.  It 
seldom,  if  ever,  voluntarilv-  leaves  the  water,  except  in  the  interiw  of  its  burrows, 
which  are  sometimes  20  ft  long. 

MUoK  SAT,  Sarex  mvnnui,  an  Indian  species  of  shrew  (q.v.),  in  rize  about  equal  to 
the  common  brown  rat,  in  form  and  color  much  resembling  the  common  shrew  of  Britain, 
but  remarkable  for  the  powerful  musky  odor  of  a  secretion  which  proceeds  from  glanda 
on  its  belly  and  flanks. 

KXTSK  XA.T.    See  Musquash. 

KUBLnr,  a  cotton  fabric  of  oriental  origin,  is  said  to  have  derived  it»  name  from  the 
town  of  Mosul,  in  Mespotamia,  where  this  material  was  at  one  time  very  largely  manu- 
factured. At  present  no  such  trade  exists  there;  and  for  muslins,  of  the  common  kinds 
at  least,  the  Indian  market  depends  upon  the  manufactures  of  England  and  France.  But 
no  European  manufacturer  has  ever  been  able  to  rival  the  wonderfully  fine  muslins  of 
Dacca.  This  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  fineness  of  the  yam,  although  that  too  ia 
very  ^reat,  but  from  the  marvelous  fineness  conioined  with  a  most  delicate  softness  to 
the  touch.  The  fineness  of  the  yam  is  so  great  that  until  lately  no  machinery  could  pro- 
duce anything  like  it;  a  piece  of  Dacca  muslin,  shown  in  the  international  exhibition 
(1862),  was  81  ft.  in  length  by  3  ft.  in  width,  and  contained  in  a  square  inch  104  warp 
threads  and  100  weft  threads,  yet  the  entire  piece  weighed  only  &i  ounces.  A  French 
manufacturer,  M.  Thivel  Michon  of  Tavare,  has  made  a  muslin  of  English  yam  spun  by 
the  Messrs.  Houldsworth  of  Manchester,  which  surpassed  the  finest  Dacca  in  the  exces- 
sive thinness  of  the  yam,  but  it  wanted  its  delicate  softness.  Muslin  is  much  less  com- 
pact in  its  texture  than  calico,  indeed  it  more  nearly  resembles  gauze  in  appearance;  but 
ft  is  woven  plain,  without  any  twisting  of  the  weft  threads  with  those  of  the  warp.  The 
manufacture  of  muslins  in  Great  Britam  and  France  is  very  extensive,  especially  printed 
muslins,  in  which  the  patterns  are  produced  by  the  same  processes  as  in  calico-printing. 
Bee  WKKVUta. 

ICTTiuuji,  a  Persian  throne  of  state. 

KTlBOfEA'OISJB.    See  Pi4AirTAiN-SATKB. 

XVB'PBATT,  Jambs  SHSBiDAir,  fh.d.,  1821-71 :  b.  beland;  when  a  boy  made  a 
tour  on  the  continent,  and  studied  chemistry  with  Prof.  Graham  of  Olasgo  ir.  In  1888 
be  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  take  charge  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  a  large  Ibnchester  manufactory.  After  an  unsnccewful  businer  j  experiment  in 
America,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  which  he  puiv 
sued  under  Liebig,  at  Oiessen,  1848-15.  There  he  published  an  edition  of  Plattner's 
Treaim  on,  the  BUnepipe,  and  took  the  degree  of  fh.d.,  witha  theds  tracing  the  resem- 
blance between  the  carbonates  and  sulphites.  In  1847  he  produced  a  number  of  new 
Ribetances  from  the  sulpho-cyanides  of  ethyl  and  methyl.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1848  he  established  and  became  superintendent  of  a  college  of  chemistry  at  LiverpooL 
Frcna  1864  to  1860  he  was  engaged  on  a  dictionaiy  of  chemLrtiy,  which  was  also  pub* 
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llshed  in  this  country  and  tranBlnted  into  French  and  Ghinnan.    His  (hitUius  of  QuaTUitar 
tine  AiuUfftufor  Stvdents  lias  had  a  con8ider{ible  circulation, 

MUS'QTrASHj  MiraE-RAT,  or  Ondatra,  Fiber  tCbethicus,  a  rodent  quadruped,  a  native 
of  North  Amenca,  It  is  the  onir  linown  species  of  the  genus  to  which  it  iMsiongs  which 
is  characterized  h^  dentition  similar  to  that  of  the  voles;  in  some  otlier  characters  more 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  beaver.  The  musquash  is  in  shape  nearly  similar  to  the  brown 
rat;  theliead  and  bodv  are  about  15  in.  in  length,  the  tail  10  inches.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  a  short  aowny  dark-brown  fur,  Intermixed  with  longer  and  coarser  hairs. 
It  is  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  North  America,  from  lat.  80  to  lat.  69°,  except  in 
tlie  southern  alluvial  districts.  It  is  a  very  aquatic  animal,  seldom  wandering  from  the 
rivers,  lakes,  or  marshes  in  which  it  makes  its  abode.  The  fur  is  in  demand,  and  forms 
an  article  of  commerce — skins  in  large  numl)et  being  still  exported  from  America  to 
Britain  and  other  European  countries.  The  musquash  burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams 
and  ponds;  the  entrances  of  its  burrows  being  always  underwater,  so  that  it  must  dive 
to  reach  them.  In  marshes  the  musquash  builds  a  kind  of  hut,  collecting  coarse  grasses 
and  mud,  and  raising  the  fabric  from  2  to  4  ft.  above  the  water.  The  nesh  of  the  mus* 
quash,  at  those  seasons  when  it  is  fat,  is  in  some  request  among  the  American  Indians, 
and  is  said  to  be  not  unpalatable. 

XTTS8ZL,  JtfytHut,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  moUusks,  the  type  of  the  family  n^it- 
Uda,  which,  however,  is  much  more  restricted  than  the  Lincsean  genus  mytUu*.  The 
mytilida  belong  to  the  division  of  lameUibraTtcIUata,  called  by  Lamarck  dimyaria,  having 
two  adductor  muscles — muscles  employed  in  closing  the  v;ilves  of  the  shell.  The  mantra 
has  a  distinct  anal  orifice;  the  foot  is  small;  and  there  is  a  large  bymut  (q.v.),  which  is 
divided  into  fibers  to  its  base.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  equal;  the  hinge  is  destitute 
of  teeth.  Some,  but  few,  of  tlie  species  are  fouad  in  fresh  water.  See  D&bibsbha. 
Some  {lithodomvt)  burrow  in  stone.  How  they  do  it  is  utterly  unknown,  but  they  do 
burrow  even  in  the  hardest  stone ;  and  some  small  tropical  species  excavate  for  themselves 
boles  in  the  shells  of  great  limpets.  The  IWtodomi  are  sometimes  called  dateshdU. 
Borne  of  them  are  verr  beautiful,  which  is  the  case  also  with  the  true  mussels,  after  'be 
epidermis  is  removed.  Even  the  Cokmon  Mussel  (M.  eduUs)  then  exhibits  beautiful 
veins  of  blue.  This  species  is  very  abundant  on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  much  used  as 
bait  by  fishermen.  It  is  gregarious,  and  is  found  in  vast  beds,  closely  crowded,  adhering 
by  the  byssus  to  rocks,  eta  These  beds  are  usually  uncovered  at  low  water.  The  sheU 
is  oblong;  at  its  greatest  size  about  8  in.  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  brond.  Mussels, 
■when  young,  move  about  by  means  of  the  foot,  with  which  they  lay  hold  of  objects  and 
drag  themselves  along,  until  ther  find  some  suitable  spot  to  anchor  themselves  by  5 
byssus.  If  detached,  they  soon  dnd  another  anchorage.  In  an  aquarium  they  readily 
attach  their  byssus-threads  even  to  the  smooth  glass,  and  tlie  threads  may  be  broken 
more  easily  than  separated  from  the  glass.  An  ingenious  and  important  application  of 
the  strength  of  these  threads  has  been  made  by  the  French,  to  render  Cherbourg  break- 
water more  secure  by  binding  the  loose  stones  together,  for  which  purpose  it  was  planted 
with  tons  of  mussels.  The  common  mussel  is  much  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is 
generally  found  quite  wholesome;  yet  it  sometimes  proves  poisonous,  particularly  h: 
spring  and  summer,  either  causing  blotches,  swellings,  and  an  eruption,  accompanied 
with  asthma,  or  a  kind  of  paralysis,  and  even  sometimes  producing  aeliriu''.  and  death  i 
Bee  FUB8H-WATBB  Mdbsbi..    See  illus.,  Mollusks,  figs.  6, 11, 13. 

KTTB'^ELBTTBOH,  a  small  seaport  town  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Ijcotland,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  Is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  3^  m.  n.  by  e  of  Dalkeith. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Esk  is  the  fishing  village  of  Flsherrow.  Tanning,  leather-dress 
Ing,  and  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  nets,  and  salt  are  carried  on.  The  harbor  at  Fish- 
errow  is  frequented  by  coasting  craft,  and  by  small  vessels  from  Holland  and  the  Baltic 
Timber,  oil-cake,  bark,  seeds,  and  hides  are  Imported ;  coal  Is  the  chief  export.  On  the 
"  links,"  a  famous  golfing  ground,  the  Edinburgh  races  take  place  annually.  Musselburgh 
unites  with  Leith  and  Portobello  In  sending  a  member  to  parliament     Pop.  *9t,  1888. 

ICUS8ST,  LouiB  Chablbs  Alfbbd  de,  one  of  the  foremost  of  recent  French  poets 
was  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  11,  1810.  He  studied  in  succession  medicine,  law,  finance,  and 
painting;  but  finally,  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic  school  (q.v.),  devoted  himself 
to  poetry.  The  first  work  that  attracted  notice  was  Let  Contei  d^Skpagne  et  d'Ttalie  (1880), 
which  by  thcirelegant  but  audacious  sensuousness  gave  deep  offense.  Le  Spectacle  dant  un 
Fhuteuii  (1SS2)  is  a  strange  medley  of  contrasts.  Le3  Nuiti  (1840)  admittedly  show  his 
lyrical  power  at  its  best.  Many  of  the  ComSdieset  Proteirb*  were  popular  on  the  stage; 
and  Musset  wrote  several  prose  romances.  In  1853  he  was  admitted  to  the  French 
academy.  He  died  at  Paris  May  2,  1857.  The  exquisite  l)eauty,  tenderness,  and  power 
of  mucii  of  Musset's  work  is  continually  marred  by  the  morbid  pessimism  of  a  man  pre- 
maturely old,  disillusioned,  Ua»e;  on  this  very  ground  Musset  la  often  regarded  as  tli« 
lepreeentative  poet  of  the  modem  Parisian. 

ICTTSSET,  Reubbm  Dihond,  an  American  surgeon;  b.  N.  H.,  1780;  d.  Boston, 
1866;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1808;  Philadelphia  1809;  practiced  medicine  and  sui>- 
gnry  at  Salem  1809-14;  professor  of  practice  of  medicine  at  Dartmouth  1814-19,  and  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  from  the  latter  date  to  1888,  when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  and 
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became  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Cincinnati  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  occupy- 
ing the  chair  till  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Miami  medi- 
eal  college,  where  he  remained  till  1860,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  He  was  a  bold 
and  snccessful  operator,  and  was  the  first  to  ligate  both  common  carotid  arteries,  an 
(^ration  which  was  successful  in  Its  results. 

IEU88ET,  William  Hebebdon,  m.d.,  181&-S2;  b.  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  son  of  Reuben  D. ; 
d.  Cincinnati,  O.;  graduated  at  the  Ohio  Medical  coll.,  1848;  and  subsequently  studied 
in  Paris.  He  settled  In  Cincinnati,  and  practiced  as  a  surgeon ;  was  vice-president  of 
the  American  medical  asso.,  1864,  and  subsequently  of  the  Ohio  Sute  medical  asso. ; 
and  held  various  positions  In  hospitals  and  colleges;  was  commissioned  brigade-surgeon, 
1861,  and  lieut.-col.  and  medical  inspector  of  the  U.  S.  army,  1862,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  snrgeon-general  of  Ohio.  He  founded  the  Mussey  medical  and  scientific 
library,  in  Cincinnati,  to  which  be  gave  several  thousand  publications;  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Natural  History  society  of  Cincinnati. 

HVBSUUIAS,  Modeman,  a  Mohammedan  (from  Arab.  Salama),  equivalent  to  Mo8< 
lem,  of  which  word  It  Is,  properly  speaking,  the  plural ;  used  in  Persian  fashion  for 
the  singular.  We  need  hardly  add  that  this  Arabic  plural  termination  of  "  in  "  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  word  man,  and  that  a  further  English  plural  in 
men  is  botli  barbarous  and  absurd. 

ICTTSTAKQ.    See  Horbb. 

XUSTABD,  Sinapii,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tlie  natural  order  erueifera,  having  vellow 
flowers,  and  linear  or  oblong  pods,  which  terminate  in  a  sword-shaped  and  compressed 
or  4-comered  beak,  and  contain  one  row  of  seeds.  The  seeds  are  globular,  and  their  co- 
tyledons conduplicate.— The  most  important  species  is  Bi.ace  Httstabd  (8.  nigra), 
an  annual,  which  grows  wild  in  fields  and  by  waysides  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain.  Its  pods  are  bluntly  4- 
anglra,  smooth,  erect,  and  lie  close  to  the  stem,  their  valves  1-nerved;  the  leaves  are 
smooth,  the  lower  leaves  lyrate,  the  upper  leave  linear-lanceolate.  The  seeds  are  brown- 
ish black. — Whitb  Mustard  {8.  alba),  also  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Britain,  is  an  annual,  having  divergent  pods  covered  with  stiff  hairs, 
the  valves  5-nerved,  the  seeds  yellowish,  the  leaves  piunatifld. — Both  these  species  are 
cultivated  in  England  and  elsewhere,  for  their  seeds,  which  are  ground  into  powder  and 
mixed  vrith  water,  to  make  the  well-known  condiment  called  miutard.  The  powder  of 
the  seeds  is  also  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  rubefacient.  The  use  of  mustard  as  a  con- 
diment is  often  found  favorable  to  digestion.  Mustard  seeds  depend  for  their  pungency 
on  a  principlewhich,  when  -water  is  added  to  black  mustard,  forms  volatile  oil  cf  muttard. 
Oee  next  uticle.)  There  is  also  in  the  seeds  a  bland  fixed  oil,  oUcfnnutard,  which  is 
obtained  from  them  by  expression,  and  constitutes  about  28  per  cent  of  their  weight.  The 
cake  which  remains  after  the  oil  is  expressed  is  too  acrid  to  be  freely  used  for  feeding  cattle. 
It  is  black  mustard  which  is  chiefly  cultivated,  its  seeds  being  more  pungent  and  power- 
ful tbaa  that  of  white  mustard;  but  there  is  more  difficulty  in  removing  the  skin  of  its 
seed  than  that  of  white  mustard,  which  Is  therefore  often  preferred,  but  more  in  England 
than  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Mnsbud  requires  a  very  rich  soil.  It  is  cultivated  on 
the  alluvial  lands  of  the  level  eastern  counties  of  England.  Wisbeach,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, is  the  great  mustard  market  of  England. — White  mustard  is  often  sown  in  gardens 
and  forced  in  hot-houses,  to  be  used  in  the  seed-leaf  as  a  small  salad,  havmg  a  pleasant 

gnngency.  It  is  also  sometimes  sown  for  feeding  sheep,  when  turnip  or  rape  has  failed, 
eing  of  very  rapid  growth,  although  inferior  in  quantity  of  crop. — Wild  Mubtahd, 
at  Chabloce  (8.  ameruis),  which  is  distinguished  by  turgid  and  knotty  pods  with  many 
angles  and  longer  than  the  two-edged  beak,  is  a  most  troublesome  annual  weed  in  corn- 
fields in  Britain,  often  making  them  yellow  with  its  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 
Its  seeds  are  said  to  have  yielded  the  original  Durham  mustard,  and  are  still  gathered  for 
mixing  with  those  of  the  cultivated  species.  The  bland  oil  of  the  seeds  Is  used  for  lumps. 
— Pekin  Mustard  {8  PeidnengUi  is  an  annual,  very  extensively  cultivated  in  Oliina,  its 
leaves  being  used  as  greens.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain. — ^Indian  Mus- 
tard (5.  ramota)  is  extensively  cultivated  in  India  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  as  a  con- 
diment ;  as  are  those  of  8.  dicAotoma  and  8.  glauca,  also  cultivated  in  India.  The  oil  of 
the  seeds  is  much  used  throughout  India  for  lamps. — Hill  Mubtakd  is  a  different  genus, 
bunia*  {q,  v.) — The  Mustakd  Trek  of  Scripture  is  supposed  to  be  salvadera  Persiea,  a 
small  tree  of  the  natural  order  lahadoracea,  a  small  order  allied  to  myrtinaeea.  It 
abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  cast.  The  seed  has  no  aromatic  pungency,  and  is  used 
like  mustard.    The  fruit  is  a  berry  with  a  pungent  taste. 

Mawtfatiure. — The  manufacture  of  mustard  as  it  was  originally  used  in  this  country, 
and  as  it  still  is  on  the  continent,  consisted  in  simply  grinding  the  seed  into  a  venr  fine 
meal.  A  false  taste,  however,  arose  foi  having  an  improved  color,  and  the  flour  of  mus- 
tard was  introduced,  in  which  only  the  interior  portion  of  the  seed  fs  used,  the  husk 
being  separated,  as  the  bran  is  from  wheaten  flour.  This  causes  a  great  loss  of  flavor, 
as -the  pungent  oil,  on  which  the  flavor  chiefly  depends,  exists  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  husk. — Hence  ottier  materials,  such  as  capsicum  powder,  and  other  very  pungent 
matters,  are  added  to  bring  up  the  flavor,  and  wheaten  flour  and  other  substances  art 
added  to  increase  tlie  bulk  and  the  lightness  of  color. 
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mrSTABD,  On.  or.  The  seeds  both  of  the  black  and  the  white  mnstaTd  yield  bf 
espression  a  large  quantity  of  a  bland  fixed  oil,  but  they  do  not  contain  any  essential  or 
volatile  oil  ready  formed.  It  is  only  the  blacic  mustard  which  bv  distillation  yields  the 
compound  usually  known  as  the  oil  or  essence  of  mustard,  and  which  is  in  reality  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  allyl  (see  Oarlic,  On,  of)  contamiimted  with  a  little  biown  resinous  mattei; 
from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  simple  re-distillation. 

When  first  obtiuned,  it  is  a  colorless  fluid,  which  gradually  becomes  yellowish.  It 
has  a  painfully  pungent  odor  and  acrid  taste;  and  when  applied  to  the  sun,  it  speedily 
raises  a  blister.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  out  dissolves  yery  sparingly 
in  water.  In  the  article  already  referred  to,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  oil  and  oil  of 
garlic  are  naturally  convertible  into  one  another ;  in  combination  with  ammonia  it  fonnsa 
compound  which  is  termed  thtorinnamine,  or  attylthio  urea,  and  which  combines  directly 
with  adds  like  a  true  organic  base.  Its  mode  of  formation  is  explained  by  the  equation : 
OO  of  Unatard.       Ammonia  Thlodnnunine. 


C.H,-N;C:B  +  NH,  =  C8 :  (NH.XNHCH.) 

By  digesting  oil  of  mustard  with  alkalies,  or  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  we  also  obtain 
a  feeble  base  termed  tiTtapoline,  or  diaOyl  urea,  CO  :  (NH-CiH,),. 

The  oil  is  formed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  volatile  oil  of  almonds  (q.y.)  The 
black  mustard  contains  the  potash  salt  of  a  compound  termed  myronie  aeid,  and  a  pecu- 
liar coagulable  nitrogenous  ferment,  which,  when  the  crushed  seed  is  nuMstened  with 
water,  act  upon  each  other,  and  develop  the  oil  It  is  the  gradual  formation  of  tUs  oil, 
when  powdered  mustard  and  warm  water  are  mixed,  that  occasions  the  special  action  of 
the  common  mustard  poultice.  The  pungency  of  mustard  as  a  condiment,  of  horse-rad- 
ish, etc.,  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  this  oiL 

KUSTEIilDJE,  a  family  of  digitigrade  camivora  (q.v).,  mostly  forming  the  genus 
muxUia  of  Linneeus;  now  divided  into  a  number  of  genera,  in  which  are  ranked  the 
weasel,  ermine  or  stoat,  sable,  marten,  ferret,  polecat,  nunk,  skunk,  etc.  The  mustelidie 
are  distinguished  by  the  elongated  form  of  the  body  and  the  shortness  of  the  limbs;  also 
by  having  generally  four  or  five  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  five  or  six  in 
the  lower.  On  each  side  of  both  jaws  there  is  a  single  tuberculate  tooth.  All  the  feet 
have  flve  toes.  The  skull  is  much  elongated  behina  the  eyes.  The  mustelidae  display 
great  litheness  and  suppleness  of  movement.  They  are  very  carnivorous.  Otters  are 
ranked  among  the  mustelides. 

mrSTES  (It  mo^are,  from  Lat  monttrare,  to  show)  is  a  calling  over  ctf  the  names  of 
all  the  men  composing  a  regiment  or  a  ship's  company.  Each  man  present  answers  to 
his  name,  those  not  answermg  l)eing  returned  as  absent.  The  muster-roll  from  which 
the  names  are  called  is  the  pay-master's  voucher  for  the  pay  he  issues,  and  must  be 
signed  by  the  commanding  officer,  the  adjutant,  and  himself.  The  crime  of  signing  a 
false  muster-roll,  or  of  personating  another  individual  at  a  muster,  is  held  most  severely 
punishable — by  Imprisonment  and  flogging  for  a  common  soldier,  by  immediate  cashier- 
ing in  the  case  of  an  officer.  In  regiments  of  the  line  a  muster  is  taken  on  the  84th  of 
each  month;  in  ships  of  war,  weekly.  The  muster  after  a  battle  is  a  melancholy  pro- 
ceeding, intended  to  show  the  casualties  death  has  wrought.  The  word  muster  was 
formerly  in  general  use  in  this  country  as  a  term  for  the  annual  review  and  inspection 
of  the  militia ;  a  sense  which  it  still  has  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  See  GbEHSBAK 
Tbainino  Day,  under  Day. 

MUTE,  a  small  instrument  used  to  modify  the  sound  of  the  violin  or  vIoloBoello.  It 
is  made  of  hard  wood,  ivory,  or  brass,  and  is  attached  to  the  bridge  by  means  of  a  sUt, 
a  leg  of  it  being  Interjected  between  every  two  strings.  The  use  of  the  mute  both  softens 
the  tone  and  imparts  to  it  a  peculiar  muffled  and  tremulous  quality,  which  is  sometimes 
very  effective.  Its  application  is  indicated  by  the  letters  e.n.,  or  eon  tordino,  and  its  dis- 
continuance by  ».».,  or  »ema  tordino.  The  mute  is  sometimes  used  for  the  comet,  being 
inserted  into  tne  bell  of  the  instrument,  thereto  subdcing  the  sound  and  producing  the 
effect  of  great  distance. 

MDTiay  (Fr.  mwHner,  from  muUn,  '■  riotous."  "Mudn"  is  connected  with  the  old 
French  meute,  still  seen  in  (meuU,  a  "sedition,"  and  is  therefore  from  the  Latin  mottrt, 
"to  move"  or  "stir  up."  The  supposition  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
mutio,  a  "  muttering,"  is  a  mistake).  The  term  is  used  to  denote  behavior  either  bv 
word  or  deed  subversive  of  discipline,  or  tending  to  undermine  superior  authority.  Till 
lately  mutiny  comprised  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  sovereign,  royal  family,  or  gen- 
eral commanding,  quarreling,  and  resisting  arrest  while  qnarrding;  but  these  offenses 
have  now  been  reduced  to  the  lesser  crime  of  "  mutinous  conduct.  The  acts  now  con- 
stituting mutiny  proper  are  exciting,  causing,  or  joining  fn  any  mutiny  or  sedition;  when 
present  thereat,  failing  to  use  the  utmort  effort  to  suppress  it;  when,  knowing  of  a 
mutiny  or  intended  mutiny,  failing  to  ^ve  notice  of  it  to  the  commanding  officer; 
striking  a  superior  officer,  or  using  or  offering  any  violence  against  him  white  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty:  disobeying  the  lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer.  The  pun- 
ishment awarded  by  the  mutiny  act  to  these  crimes  is,  if  the  culprit  be  an  officer,  death 
or  such  other  punishment  as  a  general  court-martial  shall  award;  if  a  acddier,  dealh. 
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penal  serritade  for  not  lesB  than  four  yean,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  general  court- 
martiid  shall  award.  As  the  crime  of  mutiny  has  a  tendency  to  immediately  destroy  all 
authority  and  all  cohesion  in  the  naval  or  military  body,  commanding  officers  have 
strouK  powers  to  stop  it  summarily.  A  drum-head  courtmartial  may  sentence  an 
offender,  and  if  the  case  be  urgent,  and  the  spread  of  the  mutiny  apprehended,  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  muiiueer  may  follow  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  detection 
'  of  his  crime.  It,  however,  behooves  commanding  officers  to  exercise  this  extraordinary 
power  with  great  caution,  as  the  use  of  so  absolute  an  authority  is  narrowly  and  jealously 
watcbed.  "^  prevent  mutiny  among  men  the  officers  should  be  strict  without  harshness, 
Idnd  without  familiarity,  attentive  to  all  the  just  rights  of  thi'ir  subordinates,  and,  above 
all  things,  most  particular  in  the  carrying  out  to  the  very  letter  of  any  promise  they  may 
have  made. 

kUXlHY  ACT  was  an  act  of  the  BriUsh  parliament  passed  from  year  to  year,  investing 
the  crown  wiUi  powers  to  regulate  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  frame 
the  articles  of  war.  By  tlie  bill  of  rights,  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  unless  by  consent  of  parliament,  was  declared  illegal,  and  from  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  troops  to  be  maintained,  and  the  cost  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  have 
been  regulated  hj  an  annual  vote  of  the  house  of  commona  But  parliament  possesses  a 
further  and  very  important  source  of  control  over  the  army.  Soldiers,  in  time  of  war  or 
rebellion,  being  subject  to  martial  law,  mar  be  punished  foi  mutiny  or  desertion;  but 
the  occurrence  of  a  mutiny  in  certain  Scotch  regiments  soon  after  the  revolution,  raised 
the  question  whether  militarv  discipline  could  oe  maintained  in  time  of  peace;  and  it 
was  decided  bv  the  courts  of  law,  that,  in  the  attsence  of  any  statute  to  enforce  disci- 
pline and  punish  military  offenses,  a  soldier  was  only  amenable  to  the  common  law  of  the 
country:  if  he  deserted,  he  was  only  liable  for  breach  of  contract,  or  if  he  struck  bis 
officer,  to  an  indictment  for  assault.  The  authority  of  the  legislature  thus  became  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  and  parliament  has,  since  1689,  at 
tlie  beginning  of  ever^  session,  conferred  this  and  other  powers  in  an  act  called  the 
mutiny  act,  limited  in  its  duration  to  a  year.  Although  it  is  greatly  changed  from  the 
form  in  which  it  first  passed,  175  years  ago,  the  annual  alterations  in  this  act  are  now 
very  slight,  and  substantially  it  has  a  flxra  form.  The  preamble  starts  with  the  above 
quoted  declaration  from  the  bill  o*  rights,  and  adds  that  it  is  ludged  necessary  by  the 
sovereign  and  parliament  that  a  force  of  such  a  number  shoula  be  continued,  "  for  the 
safety  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  defense  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown;"  while  U 
gives  authority  to  the  sovereign  to  enact  articles  of  war  for  the  control  and  government 
of  the  force  granted.  The  act  comprises  107  clauses,  of  which  the  first  five  specify  the 
persons  liable  to  its  provisions — viz.,  .all  enlisted  soldiers  or  commissioned  officers  on  full 
pay,  and  to  those  of  the  regular  anny,  militia,  or  yeomanry,  when  employed  on  active  ser- 
vice, and  to  recruits  for  the  militia  while  under  training.  Clauses  6  to  14  treat  of  courts- 
martial,  their  procedure  and  powers.  Clauses  15  to  28  relate  to  crimes  and  their  punish- 
ment, the  leading  offenses  being  mutiny,  desertion,  cowardice,  treason,  insubordination, 
for  each  of  which  death  may  be  the  penalty;  frauds,  embezzlement,  etc.,  for  which  penal 
servitude  is  awarded.  Clauses  29  to  88  provide  for  the  government  of  military  prisons, 
and  for  the  reception  of  soldiers  in  civil  jails,  under  the  sentences  of  courtsranrtial. 
Clauses  84  to  87  enact  rules  to  guide  civil  magistrates  in  apprehending  deserters  or  per- 
sons suspected  of  desertion.  Clause  88  refers  to  furlough;  89  to  41,  on  the  privileges  of 
soldiers,  enact  that  officers^  may  not  be  sheriffs  or  mayors;  that  no  person  acquitted 
or  convicted  b^  a  civil  mag^trate  or  jnry  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  the  same  offense; 
and  that  soldiers  csn  only  be  taken  out  of  the  service  for  delrts  above  £80,  and  for 
felony  or  misdemeanor.  Clauses  42  to  69  have  reference  to  enlistment  (q. v.) ;  60  to  74  to 
stoppages,  billets,  carriages,  and  ferries,  providing  for  the  compulsory  conveyance  and 
entertainment  of  troops  by  innkeepers.  Clause  75  relates  to  the  discharge  of  soldiers; 
and  the  remaining  28  clauses  advert  to  miscellaneous  matters,  and  the  penalties  under 
the  act  on  civil  functionaries  who  neglect  to  comply  with  its  requirements.  By  clauses 
105  and  106  the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  volunteers,  may,  on  emergency,  be  attached  to 
the  repilar  forces.  Clause  107  renders  a  soldier  liable  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children, 
and  his  bastard  childrsn. 

MUTim  BRatVULA.    SeeMircnTS  So^svoLA. 

KUTBQHITO  or  Mctb-hito.  The  mikado,  or  emperor  of  Japan,  claiming  descent  from 
the  original  dynasty,  founded  660  b.c.  His  name  means  "  the  man  of  peace,"  or  "  weak 
man."  fie  has  no  family  name.  He  is  the  second  son  of  the  mtlcado  Komel  Tenn5 
(1847-67);  his  mother,  Fujlwara  Asako.    He  was  bom  Nov. '3,  1852,  and  grew  up  in  the 

Sdace  at  Kioto,  never  seeing  a  foreigner  until  bis  nineteenth  year.  On  the  death  of  his 
tber  Jan.  SO,  1867,  he  was  declared  emperor  under  the  care  of  a  reocent  Upon  the  coup 
fiM  of  Iwaknra  and  others,  Jan.  S,  1868,  the  regent  was  dismissed  Hntsuhlto  became 
the  active  mikado,  and  the  new  government  was  proclaimed;  the  aecree  abolishing  for- 
ever the  office  of  "  tycoon  "  being  dated  Feb.  4.  On  March  2-3  he  gave  the  first  audience 
ever  granted  byan  emperor  of  Japan  to  representatives  of  Christian  nations,  the  envoys 
of  France  and  Hollana  being  admitted.  The  British  minister  (see  Pabkes,  Sib  H.  S.) 
who  on  the  37th  attempted  a  similar  audience,  tiad  his  cortege  attacked  by  assassins. 
On  March  28  the  imperial  decree  was  Issued  by  which  treaty  rebitions  with  foreign 
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nations  were  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  by  the  mikado,  and  all  fanatics  who  ajpuld 
attack  forelgnere  were  outlawed.  On  April  6,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castie  of  Hijo  in 
Kioto  occurred  the  most  momentous  act  of  his  life,  and  thence  dates  the  real  be^nning 
of  modern  Japan  In  presenob  of  the  court  nobles  and  feudal  princes  (daimios)  the 
mikado  took  the  oath  which  is  now  the  IwsU  of  the  new  government.  The  first  clause 
of  this  oath  Is  as  follows  :  "  The  practice  of  discussion  and  debate  shall  be  universally 
adopted  and  aU  measures  shall  be  adopted  by  public  argument."  Besides  this  he* 
promised  that  the  "  uncivilized  customs  of  former  times"  should  be  broken  through,  and 
intellect  and  learning  sought  for  throughout  the  world,  to  assist  in  lesdmg  Japan  into 
the  path  of  modern  civilization.  From  this  oath  the  reforms  of  the  past  twelve  years 
have  proceeded,  and  the  drift  of  Japanese  politics  toward  constitutional  government  has 
begun  On  Feb.  7,  1869.  he  removed  the  national  capital  to  Toklo,  and  soon  after 
married  Ichijo  Tadaka,  a  noble  lady  of  the  ad  degree  of  the  1st  rank.  In  1878  he  adopt- 
ed European  dress  and  habits  of  life,  and  has  since  made  many  tours  throughout  the 
empire,  completely  revolutionizing  the  old  traditional  court  and  governmental  etiquette. 
It  is  largely  to  his  able  guidance  Siat  the  nation  owes  the  policy  that  has  at  last  defeated 
Japan's  traditional  rival  and  enemy,  China,  and  won  for  the  island  empire  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations.    See  Japan. 

KUTTSA,  a  municipality  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  in  the  N.W.  Provinces, 
28  m.  n.n.e.  of  Bhartpur,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  The  fort  was 
bnilt  by  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Jey  Singh  (who  became  prince  of  Amber  In  1698); 
and  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  apartments  is  a  ruinous  ol>servatory,  containing  a  great 
number  of  astronomical  instruments.  Access  is  had  to  the  river — which,  along  with 
the  town,  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindus — by  numerous  gh&ts,  ornamented  with 
little  temples ;  and  its  banks  are,  every  morning  and  evening,  crowded  by  devotees  of 
(dl  ages  and  both  sexes,  to  perform  their  religious  exercises.  In  Hindu  mythology,  it 
is  regHrded  us  the  birthplace  of  the  divinity  Krishna.  In  honor  of  the  monkey -god  Hanu- 
man,  monkeys  are  here  protected  and  fed,  being  allowed  to  swarm  everywhere.  There 
are  also  gi-eat  numbers  of  paroquets,  peacocks,  and  sacred  bulls  at  large,  without  own- 
ers. There  is  a  very  extensive  military  cantonment  about  a  mile  s.  of  the  town,  ilut- 
tra  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  of  much  more  importance  than  tt  is  at 
present;  and  its  enormous  wealth  and  splendor  made  It  an  object  of  attack  to  the  first 
Afghan  invaders.  Mahmud  of  Obuznee,  in  1017,  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  breakii^  down 
and  burning  all  the  idols,  and  amassing  a  vast  qu»ntity  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which 
the  idols  were  made.  After  this  calamity,  it  sank  into  comparative  obscurity.  In 
Oct.,  1808,  it  was,  without  resistance,  occupied  by  the  British  troops.    Pop.  '91,  66,400. 

mr'TTTAL  nrSTBTFCTIOH.    See  Monitgrial  Ststem. 

jnT'TUIiE,  a  plain  block  under  the  corona  of  the  cornice  of  the  Doric  style,  similar 
in  position  to  the  modallio  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  liaving  a  number  of  guttse  or 
drops  worked  on  the  under  side.     See  Entablatukk. 

KUTSCAB,  or  Chibelab,  a  nation  of  Indians  w.  of  the  Andes,  in  New  Gntnada, 
as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  nearest  in 
civilization  to  the  Quichuans.  Tliey  were  quickly  Christianized,  and,  like  all  these 
tribes,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  decreased  rapidly  in  numbers  and  intelli^nce. 
It  seems  uncertain  whether  the  language  is  really  extinct,  but  it  was  simple,  and  is  usu- 
ally considered  unconnected  with  any  neighboring  group. 

KTTZA  IBV  KOSETB,  the  Arab  conqueror  of  Spain,  was  bom  640  a.d.  He  dis- 
played great  bravery  and  high  military  talents  in  the  contests  of  that  turbidcnt  period, 
80  much  so  that  he'was  appointed  by  the  caliph  general  of  the  army  which  was  raised 
for  the  conquest  of  Africa  in  6^99.  After  an  insignificant  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  he  set  out  in  707  for  Mauritania,  conquering  the  k.ndred  tribes  of  eastern 
Barbary,  and  enrolling  their  warriors  under  his  standard;  and  by  709  the  whole  of 
northern  Africa,  including  the  Gothic  strongholds  on  the  coast,  acknowledged  the  author- 
ity of  the  caliph.  At  this  period  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  com 
plete  disorganization,  and  Muza  Ibn  Noseyr,  seizing  the  favorable  opportunity  thus  pre- 
sented, sent  his  lieut.,  Tarik  Ibn  Zeiad,  in  April,  711,  to  make  an  incursion  into  Simin. 
Tank  landed  at  Gibraltar,  marched  inland  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  where  he  was 
met  bp  Roderic  the  Gothic  king.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  the  Goths  were  decisively 
vanquished,  their  king  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalete,  and  the  whole  of  south- 
em  Spain  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor.  Muza  Ibn  Noseyr,  on  hearing  of  these  suc- 
cesses, sent  orders  to  Tarik  to  halt  for  further  instructions;  but  the  lieutenant,  flushed 
with  success,  pressed  on  to  the  very  center  of  Spain,  and  seized  Toledo,  the  capital  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom.  Muza  Ibn  Noseyr  immediately  set  out  for  Spain  at  the  head  of 
18,000  men  (June,  712),  took  Seville,  Carmona.  Merida,  and  other  towns,  and  then 
marched  upon  Toledo,  where  he  joined  Tarik.  whom  be  caused  to  be  bastinadoed  and 
incarcerated,  but  afterwards  reinstated  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  caliph.  Muza 
Ibn  Noseyr  then  marched  first  n.w.  and  then  e.,  subduing  the  countrr  as  he  went;  he 
then  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  and 
Tarik  received  messages  from  the  caliph,  commanding  their  immediate  presence  at 
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Damaacns;  Tcrlk  immediately  obeyed,  but  Mnza  Urn  Noseyr  delayed  till  a  Becond  me* 
Mge  was  sent  to  him.  On  reaching  Damascus  he  was  treated  with  neglect,  and,  on  tha 
accession  of  the  caliph  Suleiman,  was  cast  into  prison,  and  mulcted  in  200,000  pieces  of 
gold;  his  two  sons  were  deprived  of  their  governments  of  B^irwan  and  Tangier;  and 
uie  third  son,  who  governed  Spain  in  his  father's  absence,  was  beheaded,  and  nis  head 
sent  to  Muza.    Muza  Ibn  Noseyr  died  soon  after  in  the  greatest  poverty,  at  Hedjtt^ 

717A.D. 

MUZIAVO,  OiBOLAKO,  15S8-90  ;  b.  Aqnafredda,  near  Brescia,  Italy;  hence  his  title, 
Bressano,  or  Breedanino.  His  first  Instructor  was  the  painter  Oirolamo  Bomanino.  He 
afterwards  studied  at  Venice  and  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  painting  of  landscapes. 
Hiseaiiiost  important  painting,  "  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,"  attracted  the  attention  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  so  struck  by  its  Ixild  and  accurate  design  that  he  took  Muziano 
nnder  his  protection  and  secured  for  him  a  large  number  of  commissions.  Muziano 
made  a  study  of  mosaics,  and  vastly  improved  that  branch  of  art.  He  founded  and 
richly  endowed  the  famous  academy  of  St.  Luke.  The  most  of  his  pictures  are  in  the 
(diurcbes  and  palaces  of  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  larger  part  of  his  ufe.    Among  them 


may  be  mentioned : "  St  Jerome, "  and  a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross"  (Borghese  palaceT ;  "  St. 
Jerome  "  (Doria  palace) ;  "  St.  Francis  "  (Mattel  palace) ;  ' '  Resurrection  of  Lazarus '  (Vati- 
can); "St  Matthew  and  St.  Paul"  (AraCoell);  "Annunciation"  (St  Urban's);  "Nativity 
of  Jesus  Christ  "(Madonna  de' Monti);  "  St  Nicholas  "(8t  Loui8-des-Pran9ais);  "Cristo 
Morto"  (Santa  Cattarina);  "Jesus  Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,"  and  a  "Flagel- 
lation "  (in  the  sacristy  of  St  Peter's).  His  frescos  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican,  at 
Foligno,  etc.  The  galleries  of  Bologna,  Dresden,  Reims,  and  the  Louvre  possess  speci- 
mens of  Muziano's  work.  His  designs  in  India  ink  are  highly  prized.  He  is  distin- 
guished for  his  excellence  in  design  and  coloring;  for  the  nobility  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  characteristic  expression  of  liis  faces.  His  frescos  are  sometimes  rather  sharp 
and  hard  in  outline  and  color.  Died  in  Rome,  honored  as  one  of  the  greatest  painters 
in  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo. 

KOZZST,  Artemas  Boweks,  b.  Mass.,  180? ;  educated  at  Harvard  college  and  the 
Harvard  divinity  school.  He  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  church  in  Framingham  in 
1%0,  and  was  afterwards  minister  of  Unitarian  churches  in  Cambridgeport,  Cambridg|e, 
and  Concord,  N.  H  His  last  charge  was  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  till 
1865,  when  he  retired  from  the  pulpit  Among  his  numerous  works,  aside  from  sermons 
and  tracts,  mayt)e  mentioned:  2 he  Young  Man's  Friend,  16X;  The  Young  Maiden,  1840, 
which  bad  a  great  success;  Man  a  Soul,  1842;  37t«  SabbcUh-Sehool  Bymn  and  Tune  Book, 
1865;  Ihe  Blade  and  the  Ear,  1804;  and  Tne  Eiglwr  BdueaUon,  1871.    He  d.  in  1892. 

KTACITES,  a  genus  of  extinct  lamellibranchiate  moUusks,  belonging  to  the  family 
anatinida.  They  commenced  their  existence  in  the  Silurian  formation,  and  extended 
through  the  triassic  and  Jurassic  into  the  cretaceous,  where  they  l)ecame  extinct  They 
had  a  gaping  ventricose  shell,  with  an  external  ligament 

KTCALB,  the  ancient  name  of  a  mountain  now  called  Samson,  in  the  s.  of  Ionia  in 
Aa&i  Minor.  It  terminates  in  the  promontory  cape  Santa  Maria,  opposite  the  island  of 
Bamoa.  The  strait  between  the  island  and  the  promontory  is  where  the  great  nav^ 
victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  took  place  479  b.  c. 

MXCZXrUK,  in  botany,  a  development  of  vegetable  life  peculiar  Uy  fungi,  but  appar- 
ently common  to  all  the  species  of  tliat  order.  The  tpawn  of  muslirooms  is  vhe  myc«- 
linm.  The  mycelium  appears  to  be  a  provision  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant  where 
its  spores  may  not  reach,  its  extension  in  the  soil  or  matrix  m  wliich  it  exists,  and  its 
preservation  when  circumstances  are  unfavorable  to  its  further  development  It  consists 
of  elongated  filaments,  simple  or  jointed,  situated  either  witliin  the  matrix  or  upon  its 
surface.  It  is  often  membranous  or  pulpy.  The  development  of  the  fungus  in  its 
proper  form  seems  to  be  ready  to  take  place,  in  proper  circumstances,  from  any  part  of 
the  mycelium.  Fungi  often  remain  long  in  the  state  of  myceUnm,  and  uany  kmds  of 
mycehum  have  been  described  as  distinct  species  and  formed  into  genera.  Fries  has 
rendered  great  service  to  botany  in  investigating  Uiese  spurious  species  and  genera,  and 
determining  their  true  nature.  Liquors  in  wliich  the  fiocculent  mycelius  of  a  fungus  ia 
spreading  are  said  to  be  mother]/. 

KTOB'HiB,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Argolls,  in  the  Pelopon 
nesus,  built  upon  a  craggy  height,  is  said  to  have  been  founJed  by  Perseus.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Agamemnon's  kingdom,  and  was  at  that  time  the  principal  city  In  Greece. 
About  468  B.C.,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Argos,  and  never  rose  again  from 
its  ruins  to  anything  like  its  former  prosperity.  In  Strabtfs  time  its  ruins  only  remained; 
these  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eharvatl.  and  are  specimens  of  CVclo- 
pean  architecture.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  "  Gate  of  Lions,"  the  chief  entrance  to 
the  ancient  Acropolis.  Excavations  prosecuted  at  Mycena  by  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann 
brought  to  light  in  1876  several  ancient  tombs,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  etc.    See  illus.,  Abchitbctuhb,  vol.  I. 

MYOETBS,  a  genus  of  South  American  monkeys.    Bee  Howusb. 

XTXU'TIS  (myelot,  marrow),  is  the  term  employed  to  signify  inflammation  of  the 
■obetance  of  the  spinal  cord.    It  may  he  either  acute  or  clironic,  but  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
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most  common  affection.  The  Aronie  form  begins  with  a  little  uneasiness  in  the  spine 
somewhat  disordered  sensations  in  the  extremities,  and  nnusual  fatigne  after  a.nj  slifiiit 
exertion.  After  a  short  time  paralytic  symptoms  appear,  and  slowly  increase.  The  gait 
becomes  uncertoln  and  tottering,  and  at  length  the  limbs  fail  to  support  the  body.  Tiie 
naralysis  finally  attacks  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  the  evacuations  are  discharged 
Involuntarily  and  death  takes  pUce  as  the  result  of  exhaustion,  or  occasionally  of 
asphyxia  if  the  paralysis  involves  the  chest.     In  the  acute  form  there  is  much  pain 

(esp^Ially  in  the  spinal  region),  which  us"a"y^«'*»«^''l'«°  J^"iy''"  •^P!";!."f "  Jh*?* 
othOT  symptoms  ar^  the  saSie  as  those  of  the  chronic  form,  but  they  cxscur  more  rapidly 
and  with  greater  severity,  and  death  sometimes  takes  pl»ce  ia  a  w"  oays. 

The  most  common  causes  of  this  disease  are  fafis.  blows,  and  stiainB  from  over^ 
exertion  ■  but  sexual  abuses  and  intemperate  habils  occasionaily  mduce  it.  It  may  also 
S  from  otTer  dis^  of  the  sphie  (m  caries),  or  may  be  propagated  from  mflammsr 
tion  of  the  corresponding  tissue  of  the  brain.  

The  treatment;  which  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  mflammation  elsewhere,  must  bo 
confided  entirely  to  the  medical  practiUoner;  and  it  "tl^ereforouimecesMy  to  enter  into 
any  details  regarding  it.  When  confirmed  paralysU  has  set  m.  there  ia  litde  to  hope  for, 
but  in  the  early  stage  the  disease  is  often  checked  by  judicious  remediea. 

KTEKSK.  or  Mjensk.    See  Minsk. 

XYXK,  Albert  James,  1827-80,  b.  N.  T. ;  son  of  a  jeweler  who  established  himself 
In  that  business  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  while  All)ert  was  a  child.  He  graduated  at  Hobart 
college,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1847 ;  and,  returning  to  Buffalo,  began  the  study  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  at  the  university  of  Buffalo  in 
1861.  In  1854  ho  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  8.  army,  and  assigned  to 
Texas,  where  he  first  developed  his  now  celebrated  signal  system,  and  which  was  adopted 
by  the  secretary  of  war  for  the  use  of  the  army.  From  1858  to  '60  Myer  waa  a  signal 
ofiScer  with  the  rank  of  major.  On  the  outbi^ei^  of  the  war  he  was  made  signal  officer 
on  the  staff  of  Cien.  Butler,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  Oen.  McCIellan,  and  was  succcs- 
rivelybre  vetted  lieut.coL,  col.,  and  brig.  gen. ;  his  last  promotion  being  for  "disttnguisiied 
services  in  organizing,  instructing,  and  commanding  the  signal  corps  of  the  army,  and 
for  especial  service  on  Oct.  6,  1864,  at  Allatoona,  Qa. ;"  on  July  28,  1866,  he  was  made 
colonel  in  the  regular  army  and  chief  signal  oiBcer.  In  1870  he  commenced  his  work  of 
observing  and  giving  notice  by  tele^ph  of  the  approach  and  force  of  storms  on  the 
northern  lakes  and  sea-coast,  at  the  military  post  in  the  interior,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
states  and  territories.  He  organized  the  meteorological  division  of  the  signal  service,  and 
In  1873,  bv  special  act  of  congress,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  telegraphic  duties  in  this 
connection,  and  authorized  to  establish  signal  stations  at  lighthouses  and  live-saving 
stations.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  meteorolo^cal  congress  held  in 
Vienna.  Gen.  Myer  puhlislied  A  Manual  of  Signals  for  the  United  States  Arm^.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  before  his  death  he  received  his  promotion  to 
the  full  rank  of  brig.gen.  of  the  U.  S.  army.  On  account  of  the  pul\)ication  in  the  lead- 
ing newspapers,  ofthe  doily  telegraphic  prognostications  of  the  weather-bureau,  under 
the  head  of  "probabilities;"  Gen.  Myer  was  familiarly  and  playfully  known  by  the 
name  "  Old  Probabilities." 

KTER8,  Petkb  Hamilton,  b.  N.  Y.,  1812;  educated  himself,  studied  law  and  pur- 
sued its  practice  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . ;  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  1S41, 
When  he  wrote  a  poem  on  Science  which  he  read  at  the  meeting  of  a  society  at  Hobart 
college.  In  1848  he  published  Th«  t'lral  of  the  Kuickerbockers,  a  Ta^e  o/l&TS.  He  afterward 
wrote  a  number  of  novels,  among  which  are  The  Ymmq  Pnlrom  (1848);  The  King  o/tht 
ffurons ;  and  The  Prisoner  of  the  Border  (1857).  He  published  also  a  book  of  poems  called 
Ensinore,  a  Somanee  of  Otoaseo  Lake.    He  d.  in  1878. 

KT'OALE,  a  genua  of  spiders,  the  type  of  a  family  Mygalidce.  They  have  four  pul- 
monary sacs  and  spiradea,  four  spinnerets,  eight  eyes,  and  hairy  legs.  They  Bttke 
silken  nests  in  clefts  of  trees,  rocks,  etc.,  or  in  the  ground,  sometimes  burrowing  to  a 
great  depth,  and  very  tortuously.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  bird-catching  spider  (q.v.) 
of  Surinam ;  but  it  seems  now  to  l>e  ascertained  that  several  of  the  larger  species  fre- 
quently prey  on  small  vertebrate  animals  They  do  not  take  their  prey  by  means  of 
webs,  but  hunt  for  it  and  pounce  upon  it  by  surprise.  They  construct  a  silken  dwelUng 
for  themselves  in  some  sheltered  retreat  Some  of  them  make  a  curious  liJ  to  their  nest 
or  burrow.    They  envelop  their  eggs,  which  are  numerous,  in  a  kind  of  cocoon. 

KTLA^aiB,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  nearly  allied  to  CarUhans  (q.y.),  and 
deserving  of  notice  oecause  of  the  use  made  of  some  of  the  species  as  blistering  flies.  M. 
eieharii  is  thus  used  in  China  and  India;  and  JIf.  Fuetselini,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  blistering  fly  of  the  ancients. 

KYLI'TTA  (?  corresponding  to  Heb.  Meyaledeth,  Genitrix,  who  causes  to  beai),  a 
female  deity,  apparently  first  worshiped  among  the  Babylonians,  who  gradually  spread 
her  worship  through  Assyria  and  Persia.  She  is  originally,  like  almost  every  other 
mythological  deity,  a  cosmic  symbol,  and  represents  the  female  portion  of  the  '"o^^^* 
principles  through  which  all  creation  burst  into  existence,  and  which  alone,  by  its  tinitcd 
active  and  {nseive  powers,  upholds  it    MylitU  is  to  a  certain  degree  the  reprcsentaUve 
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of  earth,  the  mother,  who  conceives  from  the  sun,  Bel  or  Baal.  M^lltta  and  Baal 
together  are  considered  the  type  of  the  "Oood."  Procreation  thus  being  the  basis  of 
Mylitta's  ofiSce  in  nature,  the  act  itself  became  a  lund  of  worship  to  Mylitta,  and  was 
hallowed  through  and  for  her.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  Babylonian  woman  had 
once  in  her  life  to  give  herself  up  to  a  stranger,  and  thereby  considered  her  person  con- 
secrated to  the  great  goddess.  The  saoifloe  itself  seems,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of 
its  introduction  among  the  divine  rites  of  the  primitive  Babylonians,  to  have  had  much 
less  of  the  repulsiveness,  wMch,  in  the  eyes  of  highly  cultivated  nations,  must  be  attached 
to  it;  and  it  was  only  in  later  days  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  Babylonian  lewd- 
ness. Herodotus's  account  of  this  subject  must,  like  ahuost  all  his  other  stories,  be 
received  with  great  caution. 

JXTLIORATIDX.    See  IUt. 

nXOBOH  (Or.  grinder-teeth),  a  genus  of  hiige  fossil  sloths,  whose  remidns  are  found 
in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  South  America,  associated  with  the  Megatherium  and  other 
allied  genera.  A  complete  skeleton,  dug  up  at  Buenos  Ayres,  measured  11  ft  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  eod  of  tlie  tail 

XT'SIAS,  more  accurately  MnrrAS,  was,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Chryses. 
He  was  king  of  Jolcos,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  people  call^jfin^/o).  He  built  the 
city  of  Orchomenus,  where  rites  (named  after  him)  were  selected  in  his  honor.  His  three 
daugtiters,  Clymene,  Iris,  and  Alcithoe,  according  to  Ovid,  but  Leuconoe,  Leucippe,  and 
Alcfuioe  according  to  other  authors,  were  changed  into  bats  for  having  contemned  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus. 

KTOPIA.  Also  called  braehymetropia  and  short  sight,  is  a  defect  of  vision  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  images  are  formed  before  the  retina.  It  is  a  common  symptom  of  several 
eye  diseases,  and  Is  often  accompanied  by  aching  and  watering  of  the  eyes  and  divergent 
squint.  Its  causes  are  (1)  elongation  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye ;  (2)  incrensed 
curvature  of  the  cornea  ;  (8)  retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  ;  (4)  flattening  of  the 
eye ;  (5)  luxation  of  the  crystalline  humor  ;  (6)  staphyloma  pellucid  of  the  cornea  ;  (7) 
tetanic  state  of  the  ciliary  muscle  ;  but  the  last  four  are  exceptional.  It  is  generallv  re 
garded  as  hereditary,  but  not  congenital,  and  is  not  invariably  developed  even  in  indi- 
viduals predisposed  to  it.  It  is  always  aggravated,  and  may  be  produced,  where  there  i> 
no  predisposition,  by  the  habitual  accommodation  of  the  sight  to  a  short  distance, 
especially  if  the  light  is  bod  and  the  work  is  fine,  or  done  in  a  stooping  position.  Id 
many  cases  where  it  is  acquired,  it  might  be  avoided  by  a  proper  knowledge  of  and  appli- 
cation  of  the  hygiene  of  the  eye.  In  hereditary  cases  it  becomes  noticeable  at  about 
seven  years  of  age  and  it  seldom  increases  after  twenty -five. 

Researches  made  by  the  phyiiicians  of  all  countries  show  myopia  to  be  increasing, 
and  also  that  study  in  school  is  highly  favomble  to  its  development  among  the  young. 
Poor  lighting,  fine  and  bad  print,  long  sessions,  and  cramped  and  stooping  positions,  go 
far  toward  explaining  the  reason  for  the  latter  fact.  The  prevalence  of  it  in  France  and 
Germany  has  caused  those  nations  considerable  alarm.  According  to  M.  Maurice 
Perrin,  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  the  effective  force  of  the  French  Army  are 
disabled  by  it  for  manv  kinds  of  service,  and  in  Germany,  according  to  Dr.  Cohn, 
seventeen  out  of  every  hundred  school  children,  on  an  average,  have  defective  sight. 
Dr.  Fuchs  has  shown  further  that  it  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the  German  city  schools 
ttian  in  the  village  schools,  and  that  it  increases  steadily  from  grade  to  grade  and  from 
elass  to  class,  until  in  '.l>o  gymnasia  of  the  universities  it  mounts  as  high  as  59i{.  For- 
merly there  were  much  fewer  near-sighted  women  than  men,  but  now  the  proportion  is 
about  the  same,  the  increase  in  school  privileges  for  the  former  having  brought  with  it 
an  increased  amount  of  myopia. 

Jules  Gu6rin  has  shown  that  when  it  is  caused  by  a  retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye,  myotomy  is  an  efficacious  remedy,  but  with  that  exception  there  can  be  said  to  be 
no  cure.  Eye-glasses  with  concave  lenses  act  as  a  palliative,  by  temporarily  correcting 
the  near  sight — that  is,  making  the  abnormal  eye  normaL 

KTOSO'TIS.    See  FoBaET-ME-NOT. 

XTOXIDX,  a  family  of  rodents  commonly  known  as  dormice.  From  their  resem- 
blance to  many  of  tlie  squirrels  and  marmots  they  have  sometimes  been  placed  in  the 
famUy  MMMiita.  The  common  dormouse,  myaxu»  avOlaTuiriui,  is  a  well-known  hiber- 
nating British  species.  The  family  are  confined  to  the  old  worid,  and  contain  about  IS 
species.  They  have  4  rooted  molara  on  each  side  of  the  Jaw,  a  rudimentary  thumb,  and 
are  destitute  of  a  coKum.     See  Bodentia. 

KTK'CIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Jfyrtaeea,  to  which  belongs  the  Wild 
Clove  or  Wild  Cinnamon  of  the  West  Indies  {mgrtaeea  aorii),  a  handsome  trae  of  30  or 
W  feet  high.    Its  timber  is  very  hard,  red  and  heavy. 

MTSIAOXAIC,    See  Mktbio  Svstem. 

MTSIAHITSB.    See  Mbtric  Systex. 

■TXIA'VOBA  (Qr.  myriad-footed),  a  dass  of  Arlknpodo,  reaemUing  Annelida  in 
their  lengthened  form,  cmd  in  the  great  nnmlier  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  segments  of 
which  the  body  is  composed;  but  in  most  of  their  other  characters  mora  nearly  agreeing 
with  insects,  among  which  ttiey  were  ranked  by  the  earlier  naturalists,  and  stilfare  by 
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aome.  Thej  have  a  disiinct  head,  but  there  Is  no  distinction  of  the  other  segments,  as 
tn  insects,  into  thorax  and  abdomen.  They  haye  simple  or  compound  eyes;  a  few  ai« 
destitute  of  eves.  They  have  antenns  Mice  those  of  insects.  The  mouth  is  furnished 
with  a  complex  masticating  apparatus,  in  some  resembling  that  of  some  insects  in  a 
larval  state,  la  others,  similar  to  that  of  crustaceans.  Respiration  is  carried  on  through 
minute  pores  or  spiracles,  placed  on  each  side  along  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  the 
air  being  distributed  by  innumerable  ramifying  air-tubes  to  all  parts.  In  most  parts  of 
fheir  internal  organization  the  myriapoda  resemble  insects;  although  a  decided  infe- 
riority is  exhibited,  particularly  in  the  less  perfect  concentration  of  the  nervous  as- 
tern. The  resemblance  is  greater  to  insects  in  their  larval  than  in  their  perfect  state,  llie 
body  of  the  myriapoda  is  protected  by  a  hard  ehiHrumi  covering.  The  number  of  seg- 
ments is  various,  seldom  lewer  than  24;  although  in  some  of  the  higher  genera  they 
are  consolidated  together  in  pairs,  so  that  each  pair,  unless  closely  examined,  might  m 
considered  as  one  segment  bearing  two  pairs  of  feet.  The  legs  of  some  of  the  lower 
kinds,  as  Julut  (q.v.)  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between 
the  bristle-like  appendages  which  serve  many  annelids  ss  organs  of  locomotion,  and  the 
distinctly  articulated  legs  of  insects.  In  the  higher  myriapoda,  as  Seolopendra,  the  1^ 
are  much  fewer,  and  articulated  like  those  of  insects.  None  of  the  myriapoda  have 
wings.  Some  of  them  feed  on  decaying  organic  matter,  chiefly  vegetable;  those  of 
higher  organization  are  camivorotis.  The  myriapoda  do  not  undergo  changes  so  great 
as  those  of  insects,  but  emerge  from  the  egg  more  similar  to  what  they  are  ultimately  to 
become;  although  some  of  them  are  at  first  quite  destitute  of  feet;  and,  contrary  to  what 
takes  place  in  insects,  the  body  becomes  more  elongated  as  maturity  is  approached,  the 
number  of  segments  and  of  feet  increasing. 

The  myriapoda  are  divided  into  two  orders:  the  lower,  CMoffnaOta  (Jtibu,  etc.),  hav- 
ing the  body  sub-cylindrical,  the  feet  very  numerous,  the  head  rounded,  the  maDdibles 
thick  and  strong;  the  higher  GhHopoda  (Seolopendra,  etc.),  having  the  body  flattened,  the 
feet  comparatively  few,  the  head  broad,  the  mandibles  sharp  and  curved. 

KTSI'OA.    See  Caitdubbebrt. 

ICYBISTICACEX.    SeelTuTMBO. 

KTItlS'TIC  ACn),  CiiHiT  COOH,  is  a  crystalline  fat^  add,  found  in  the  seeds  of  the 
common  nutmeg,  Jfyriiliea  tnoscAata.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  glyceride  In  the  fat  of 
the  nutmeg,  or  nutmeg  butter.  It  has  recently  been  found  in  small  quantity  amongst 
the  products  of  the  saponification  of  spermaceti,  and  of  the  fatty  matter  of  milk;  and 
hence  this  organic  acia  must  be  rankea  amongst  those  which  are  common  both  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

XTBKECO'BnJS,  the  banded  ant^ater  of  Australia.    Bee  Mahsupiaua. 

MYBHECO^EAOA.    See  Akt-bateb. 

XmKE'IXOir.    See  Ant  Lion. 

HYBlOS'OinES,  an  ancient  people  in  Rhiotis,  in  8.  Thessaly.  According  to  the 
legends,  they  were  so  called  from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  son-in-law  ot.Xo\iia. 
Jlyrmidon's  son.  Actor,  married  .iEgina,  daughter  of  Asopus.  Another  story  says  they 
came  from  JGgina,  and  were  ants  (myrmSkes),  changed  by  Jupiter  into  men.  They  set- 
tled in  Thessaly  With  Peleus,  with  whose  son  Achilles,  they  went  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  name  has  come  to  denote,  in  English,  a  troop  or  great  horde  of  ruflSans  devoted  to  a 
single  leader. 

UTTBOBALAVS,  the  astringent  fruit  of  certain  species  of  TermincUia,  of  the  natural 
order  Combretacece,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  India.  The  genus  Terminalia  has  a 
deciduous  bell-shaped  calyx  and  no  corolla;  the  fruit  is  a  juiceless  drupe.  T.  Bderica, 
a  species  with  alternate  eliptical  entire  leaves,  on  long  stalks,  produces  great  part  of  the 
myrobalans  of  commerce;  but  the  fruits  of  other  species  often  appear  under  the  same 
name.  Tonic  properties  are  ascribed  to  myrobalans;  but  although  once  in  great  repute, 
Ihey  are  now  scarcely  used  in  medicine.  They  are  used,  however,  by  tanners  and  by 
d^ers,  and  have  therefore  l)ecome  a  very  considerable  article  of  importation  from  India. 
Ihey  give  a  durable  yellow  color  with  alum,  and,  with  the  addition  of  iron,  an  excel- 
lent  Dlack.    See  Plum. 

KY'SOK,  about  b.c.  480-480;  native  of  Boeotia  ;  Athenian  sculptor  and  engiaver  of 
wood  and  silver ;  studied  under  Agelidas  at  Argos.  His  first  great'  production  was  the 
statue  of  a  cow,  so  wonderfully  life-like  that  it  was  mistaken  for  the  reti  animal  by  cat- 
tle. Myron,  as  Pliny  observes,  excelled  not  in  expression  but  in  realistic  imitation  of 
men  and  animals.  Perhaps  his  most  noted  work  was  the  "Discobolus,"  or  quoit- 
thrower.  The  bronze  image  of  the  cow  stood  in  Atliens  for  many  centuries,  and  was 
then  taken  to  Rome,  where  it  was  known  to  be  as  late  as  the  sixth  century.  Several 
statues  were  discovered  in  the  last  century,  which  it  was  claimed  were  the  work  of 
Myron,  and  one  or  two  are  almost  certamly  original.  The  British  Museum  has  an 
ancient  marble  copy  of  the  "Discobolus." 

KTSSH  (Heb.  mur),  a  gum  produced  by  baltamodmdnm  (q.T.)  myrrha,  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  amyridaeecB,  growing  in  Arabia,  and  probably  also  in  Abyssinia.  The 
myrrh  tree  is  small  and  scrubby,  spiny,  with  whitisn-gray  bark,  thinly-ecattered  small 
leaves,  consisting  of  three  obovate  obtusely  toothletted  leaflets,  and  the  fruit  a  smooUt 
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brown  ovate  drape,  somewhat  larger  than  a  pea.  Myrrh  exudes  from  the  bark  in  oily 
yellowish  drops,  which  gniduallT  thicken  and  finally  become  hard',  the  cofor  at  the  same 
time  becoming  darker.  Myrrh  nas  been  known  ana  valued  from  the  most  ancient  times; 
it  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  26,  and  was  amongst  the 
presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  the  Egyptian  rulei,  and  amongst  those  which  the  wise  men 
from  the  east  brought  to  the  infant  Jesus.  It  was  an  ingrSlient  in  the  "holy  anointing 
oil"  of  the  Jews.  Myirh  appears  in  commero?  either  in  tears  and  grains,  or  in  pieces  of 
irregular  form  and  various  sizes,  yellow,  red,  or  reddish  brown.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a 
waxy  fracture,  often  exhibiting  whitish  veins.  Its  smell  is  balsamic,  its  taste  aromatic 
and  bitter  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  in  disorders  of  the  digestive 
ormns,  excessive  secretions  A'om  the  mucous  membranes,  etc.,  also  to  cleanse  fouiulcers 
and  promote  their  healing,  and  as  a  dentifrice,  particularly  in  a  spongy  or  ulcerated  con- 
dition of  the  gums.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  embalming.  The 
best  myrrh  is  known  in  commerce  as  JVrfey  myrrh,  being  brought  from  Turkish  ports; 
as  the  name  Sa*t  Indian  myrrh  is  also  given  to  myrrh  brought  lo  Europe  from  the  East 
Indies,  although  it  is  not  produced  there,  but  comes  from  Abyssinia.  It  is  not  yet  cer- 
tainly known  whether  the  myrrh  rea  of  Abyssinia  is  the  same  as  that  of  Arabia,  or  an 
allied  species. 

JCYBTA'CEJE.  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubei 
natives  chiefly  of  warm,  but  partly  also  of  temperate  countries.  The  order,  as  defined 
by  the  greater  number  of  botanists,  includes  several  suborders,  which  are  regarded  by 
some  as  distinct  orders,  particularly  Cham/EI^acciacba  (in  which  are  contained  about 
60  known  species,  mostly  beautiful  little  bushes,  often  with  fragrant  leaves,  natives  of 
New  Holland),  Barringtoniacece  (q.v.),  and  Lecythidaceae  (q.v.).  Even  as  restricted,  by 
the  separation  of  these,  the  order  contains  about  1800  known  species.  The  leaves  are 
entire,  usually  with  pelucid  dots,  and  a  vein  running  parallel  to  and  near  their  margin. — 
Some  of  the  species  are  gigantic  trees,  as  the  eucalypti  or  gum  tree  of  New  Holland,  and 
different  species  of  metroiideros,  of  which  one  is  found  as  far  s.  as  Lord  Auckland's 
islands,  in  lat  601°.  The  timber  is  generally  compact. — Astringency  seems  to  be  rather 
a  prevalent  property  in  the  order,  and  the  leaves  or  other  parts  of  some  species  are  used 
in  medicine  as  astringents  and  tonics.  A  fragrant  or  pungent  volatile  oil  is  often  present 
n  considerable  quauiity,  ot  which  oil  ((f  e<njepui  and  oil  of  clmxs  are  examples.  Cloves 
iud  pimento  are  amongst  the  best  known  products  of  this  order.  The  berries  of  several 
species  are  occasionally  used  as  spices  in  the  same  way  as  the  true  pimento.  A  consid- 
jrable  number  yield  pleasant  edible  fruits,  among  which  are  the  Pomeobakatb,  the 
QuATA,  bpecies  of  the  genus  Eugenia,  and  some  species  of  myrtle. 

XTBTLE,  Myrtut,  a  genus  of  myrtaeea,  having  the  limb  of  the  calyx  4  to  6  parted, 
4  to  5  petals,  numerous  free  stamens,  an  almost  globose  germen,  and  a  2  to  8  celled  berry, 
crowned  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  and  containing  kidney  shaped  seeds.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  and  marked  with  pelucid  dots;  the  flower-stalks  are  axillary,  and  generally 
one-flowered.  The  CioiofON  Myrtle  (M.  eommunis)  is  well  known  as  a  beautfful  ever- 
green shrub,  or  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  with  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  all  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  often  form- 
ing thickets,  which  sometimes  occur  even  within  the  reach  of  tne  sea-spray.  The  leaves 
are  ovate  or  lanceolate,  varying  much  in  breadth.  They  are  astringent  and  aromatic, 
containing  a  volatile  oil,  and  were  used  in  medicine  by  the  ancients  as  a  stimulant.  The 
berries  are  also  aromatic,  and  are  used  in  medicine  in  Greece  and  India.  A  myrtle 
wine,  called  myrtidanum,  is  made  in  Tuscany.  Myrtle  bark  is  used  for  tanning  in  many 
muts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to 
Venus,  as  the  symbol  of  youth  and  beauty,  was  much  used  in  festivals,  and  was,  as  it 
still  is,  often  mentioned  in  poetry.  The  myrtle  endtires  the  wintera  of  Britain  only  in 
the  mildest  situations  in  the  south. — The  Suaijc-leaved  Mtstle  of  Peru  {M.  mtero- 
f^yOa)  has  red  berries  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  pleasant  flavor  and  sugary  sweetness. 
Those  of  the  Luka  (Jf.  luma)  are  also  palatable,  and  are  eaten  in  Chili;  as  are  those  of 
the  Downy  Mybtle  (IW.  tomentota),  on  the  Neilgherry  hill ;  and  those  of  the  White- 
BERRIBD  Myrtle  {M.  leueocarpa),  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  common  myrtle, 
in  Greece  and  Syria.  The  berries  of  this  species  or  variety  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  myrtle,  and  have  a  veiy  pleasant  taste  and  smell. — A  very  humble  species  of 
myrtle  ( Jf.  nummtUlaria)  spreads  over  the  ground  in  the  Falkland  islands,  as  thyme  does 
in  Britain. 

XTBTIE-WAX.    See  Wax. 

ICT'SIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  in  n.w.  Ada  Minor,  Joining  Lydia  on  the 
s.  and  Bithyhia  on  the  e.,  and  bounded  w.  by  the  Hellespont  and  n.  by  the  Propontis; 
the  ijrincipal  rivera  were  the  Caicus,  iBsepus,  and  Rhyndacus;  the  surface  is  mountidn- 
0U8_  in  the  interior,  and  in  part  table-land.  The  inhabitants  were  thought  by  some 
ancient  writers  to  be  of  Thracian,  and  by  othera  of  Lydian  descent;  probably  there  were 
immigrations  from  both  countries.  Homer  mentions  the  Mysi,  but  does  not  define  thdr 
counthr.  Myda  was  subject  to  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  under  the  Persian  dominion 
formed,  t<^ther  with  Lydia,  one  of  the  satrapies  created  by  Darius.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  passed  from  Macedonian  to  S^an  role,  was  then  given  to  the 
kings  of  Pergamus  by  Rome,  and  afterwards  made  a  Roman  province.  Its  principal 
towns  were  Abydos,  Cyzicus,  and  Pergamus. 
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"MTBU,  a  genns  of  podophthshnous  (stalk-eyed)  crustaceans,  of  the  order  sfomapeda, 
much  resembling  the  common  shrimps  in  form,  although  diftering  from  them  in  the 
external  position  of  the  gills.  They  are  often  called  opposum  shrimps,  because  the  last 
two  feet  are  furnished  with  an  appendage,  which  in  the  female  forms  a  large  pouch, 
and  in  this  tlie  eggs  are  received  after  they  leave  the  ovary,  and  are  rctaintd  till  the 
young  acquire  a  form  very  similar  to  tliat  of  the  parent,  when  the  whole  brood  are  at 
once  set  free  into  the  ocean.  Species  of  mysis  are  found  on  the  British  shores,  but  they 
are  far  more  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  where  they  form  no  small  part  of  the  food 
of  whales,  and  of  many  fishes,  particularly  of  different  species  of  salmon. 

KTSOSE',  or  Maisitb,  a  large  native  state  of  southern  India,  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  the  British  government,  in  lat.  11"  38',  to  15"  n.,  and  in  long.  74°  42'  to  78°  Sd* 
e.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n,  by  the  British  coUectorate  of  Dharwar,  and  otherwise  sur- 
rounded by  districts  belonging  to  the  Madras  presidency.  The  area  is  27,036  sq.  m.:  the 
population  in  1881-82  was  4,186,199,  and  in  1891  was  4,943,604.  Mysore  is  an  extensive 
table-land,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  2,000  ft.,  and  with  a  slope  princijcAlly  to- 
wards the  n.  and  n.e.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Cauvery,  flowing  s.e.,  and  the  Tungab- 
hadro,  the  Eugri,  and  the  Pennar,  flowing  n.  and  o.e.  The  climate  of  the  higher 
districts  is  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year  healthy  and  pleasant.  Grain  and  oil  seeds 
form  the  major  part  of  the  crops.  The  betel-nut  and  cocoanut  palm  are  important. 
Coffee  is  grown  in  large  quantities.  There  are  a  number  of  gold  mines  in  the  e.  part  of 
the  state.  Since  1832  the  control  of  the  country  has  been  somewhat  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  the  government  is  administered  by  a  British  commissioner.  Chief  town, 
Mysore.   For  the  history  of  Mysore,  see  articles  Hydeb  Ali,  Tippoo  Sahib,  and  Lnbia. 

KYBOBE,  or  Maisuk,  a  city  of  India,  the  seat  of  a  British  residency,  capital  of  the 
territory,  and  of  the  8ul>diTision  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  amid  picturesque  scenery 
on  a  declivity  formed  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  elevated  eround  running  n.  and  s.,  2« 
m.  w.s.w.  of  Madras,  lat.  12°  18'  n.,  long.  76°  42' east.  TTie  houses  are  generally  built 
of  teak,  and  among  the  chief  edifices  are  the  British  i-esidcncy  and  church.  The  fort  is 
quadrangular  in  form,  three  of  its  sides  being  450  vards  in  length,  and  the  remaining 
Bide  longer.  The  rajah's  palace,  occupying  three  sides  of  the  interior  fort,  contains  a 
magnificent  chair  or  throne  of  gold.  Tlie  cUmate  is  mild,  but  not  healthy-  fevers  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.     Carpets  are  manufactured.     Pop.  '91,  74,048. 

MTS'TAOOOTTS  (Or.  mustet,  an  initiated  person,  and  ago,  I  lead),  tLb  name  in  the 
Greek  religious  system  of  the  priest  whose  duty  it  was  to  direct  the  preparations  of  the 
candidates  for  initiation  in  the  several  mysteries,  as  well  as  to  conduct  the  ceremonial  of 
initiation.  It  was  sometimes  applied  by  a  sort  of  analogy  to  the  class  of  professional 
dceroni,  who  in  ancient,  as  still  in  modem  times,  undertook  to  show  strangers  newly 
arrived  in  a  city  the  noteworthy  objects  which  it  contained;  but  the  former  meaning  is 
its  primitive  one,  and  formed  the  ground  of  the  application  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Christian  church,  to  the  catechists  or  other  clergy  who  prepared  candidates  for  the 
Christian  mysteries,  or  sacraments,  of  baptism,  of  confirmation,  and  the  eucharist,  espe- 
cially the  last  In  this  sense  the  word  is  constaftiv  used  by  the  fathers  of  the  4th  and 
6th  centuries;  and  in  the  well-known  lectures  of  6t.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  although  all 
'were  addressed  to  candidates  for  the  mysteries,  some  for  baptism,  and  some  for  the 
eucharist.  it  is  only  the  lectures  addressed  to  the  latter  that  the  name  mystagogic  is 
applied.  This  distinction  was  connected  with  the  well-known  Discipline  of  the  Secret; 
and  it  appears  to  have  ceased  with  the  abolition  or  gradual  disuse  of  that  discipline. 

KTSTSBIE8  (Or.  from  muo,  to  close  the  lips  or  eyes),  also  called  Teletai,  Orgia,  or, 
in  Latin,  Initia,  designate  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  in  ancient,  chiefiy  Greek  and 
Roman,  religions,  only  known  to,  and  practiced  by,  congregations  of  certain  initiated 
men  and  women,  at  appointed  seasons,  and  in  strict  seclusion.  The  origin,  as  well  as 
the  real  purport  of  these  mysteries,  which  take  no  unimportant  place  among  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  classical  period,  and  which,  in  their  ever-chan«ng  nature, 
designate  various  places  of  religious  development  in  the  antique  world,  is  all  but 
unknown.  It  does  seero,  indeed,  as  if  the  vague  speculations  of  modem  times  on  the 
subject  were  an  echo  of  the  manifold  interpretations  of  the  various  acts  of  the  mysteries 
dven  by  the  priests  to  the  inquiring  disciple — according  to  the  lights  of  the  former  or 
me  latter.  Some  investigators,  themselves  not  entirely  free  from  certain  mystic  influ- 
ences (like  Creuzer  and  others),  have  held  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  misty  orb  around 
a  kernel  of  pure  light,  the  bright  rays  of  which  were  too  strong  for  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude; that,  in  fact,  they  hid,  under  an  outward  earb  of  mummerj',  a  certain  portion  of 
the  real  and  eternal  truth  of  religion,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been  derived  from 
some  primeval,  or,  perhaps,  the  Mosaic  revelation ;  if  it  could  not  be  traced  to  certain 
(or  uncertain)  EgypUan,  Indian,  or  genemlly  eastem  sources.  To  this  kind  of  hazy  tslk, 
however  (which  we  only  mention  because  it  is  still  repeated  every  now  and  then),  the 
teal  and  thorough  investigations  begun  by  Lobeck,  and  still  pursued  bv  many  compe- 
tent scholars  in  our  own  day,  have,  or  ought  to  have,  put  an  end.  Tnere  cannot  tie 
anything  more  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  than  a  iiiding  of 
abstract  truths  and  occult  wisdom  under  rights  and  formulas,  songs  and  dances ;  and.  Id 
tact,  the  mysteries  were  anything  but  exclusive,  cither  with  respect  to  sex,  age,  or  rank, 
in  point  of  initiation.    It  was  only  the  speculative  tendency  of  later  times,  when  Poly 
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theism  was  on  the  wane,  that  tried  to  symbolize  and  allegorize  these  obscure,  and  partly 
imported  ceremonies,  the  bulk  of  which  liad  undoubtedI}|  sprung  from  the  midst  of  the 
Pewsgian  tribes  themselves  in  prehistoric  times,  and  whicli  were  intended  to  represent 
and  to  celebrate  certain  natural  phenomena  in  the  visible  creation.  I'here  is  certainly 
no  reason  to  deny  that  some  more  refined  minds  may,  at  a  very  early  period,  have 
mdeavored  to  impart  a  higher  sense  to  these  wondrous  performances;  but  these  can 
only  be  considered  as  solitary  instances.  The  very  fact  of  their  having  to  l>e  put  down 
in  later  days  as  public  nuisances  in  Rome  herself,  speaks  volumes  against  the  occult  wis- 
dom inculcated  in  secret  assemblies  of  men  and  women. 

I  The  mysteries,  as  such,  consisted  of  purifications,  sacrificial  offerings,  processions, 
songs,  dances,  dramatic  performances,  ana  the  like.  The  mystic  formulas  {Veiknununa, 
Drwnena,  Legomena,  the  latter  including  the  Liturgies,  etc.)  were  held  deep  secrets,  and 
could  only  tie  communicated  to  those  who  had  pas^  Uie  last  stage  of  preparation  in  the 
mystago^e's  hand.  The  hold  which  the  nightly  secrecy  of  these  meetings,  together 
with  their  extraordinary  worship,  must  naturally  have  taken  upon  minds  more  fresh 
and  childlike  than  our  advanced  ages  can  boast  of,  was  increased  by  all  the  mechanical 
coptrivances  of  the  effects  of  light  and  sound  which  the  priests  could  command.  Mys- 
terious voices  were  heard  singing,  whispering,  and  sighing  all  around,  lights  gleamed  in 
manifold  colors  from  above  and  below,  figures  appeared  and  disappeared;  the  mimic, 
file  tonic,  the  plastic— all  the  arts,  in  fact,  were  taxed  to  their  very  utmost  to  make  these 
performances  (the  nearest  approach  to  which,  in  this  country,  is  furnished  by  transfor- 
mation-scenes, or  sensation-dramas  in  general)  as  attractive  and  profitnble  (to  the  priests) 
as  could  ba  As  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  plots  of  these  mysteries  as  scenic 
representations,  they  generally  brought  the  stories  of  the  special  gods  or  goddesses  before 
the  spectator — their  births,  sufferings,  deaths,  and  resurrections.  Many  were  the  out- 
ward symbols  used,  of  which  such  as  the  Phallus,  the  Thyrsus,  flower  baskets,  mystic 
boxes,  in  connection  with  special  deities,  told,  more  or  less,  their  own  tale,  although  the 
meanings  supplied  by  later  ages,  from  the  Neo-piatonists  to  our  own  day,  are  various, 
and  often  very  amazing.  The  most  important  mysteries  were,  in  historical  times,  those 
of  Eleusis  and  the  Thesmophorian,  both  representing — each  from  a  different  point  of 
view — the  rape  of  Proserpina,  and  Cere's  search  for  her:  the  Thesmophorian  mvsteries 
being  also  in  a  manner  connected  with  tiie  Dionysian  worship.  There  were  further, 
those  of  Zeus  of  Crete— derived  from  a  very  remote  period— of  Bacchus  himself,  of 
Cybele,  and  Aphrodite — the  two  latter  with  reference  to  the  mystery  of  propagation,  but 
celebrated  in  diametrically  opposed  ways,  the  former  culminating  in  the  self-mutilation  of 
the  worshiper,  the  latter  in  prostitution.  Further,  the  mvsteries  of  Orpheus,  who,  in  a 
certain  degree,  was  considered  the  founder  of  all  mysteries.  Nor  were  the  other  gods 
and  goddesses  forgotten:  Hera,  Minerva,  Diana,  Hecate,  nay,  foreign  gods  like  Mithras 
(q.v.),  and  the  like,  bad  their  due  secret  solemnities  all  over  tiie  classical  soil,  and  whith- 
ersoever Greek  (and  partly  Roman)  colonists  took  their  Lares  and  Penates  nil  over  the 
antique  world.  The  beginning  of  the  reaction  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  against 
this  naostly  gross  and  degenerated  kind  of  veneration  of  natural  powers  and  insiincts,  is 
marked  bv  the  period  of  the  Hesiodic  poems;  and  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  classical 
periods,  the  mysteries  were  no  longer  secret,  but  public  orgies  of  the  most  shameless 
kind,  their  days  were  numbered.  The  most  subtle  metaphysicians,  allegorize  and  sym- 
bolize as  they  might,  failed  in  reviving  them,  and  in  restoring  them  to  whatever  prime- 
Tal  dignity  there  might  have  once  been  inherent  in  them. 

KT8TBBIX8  Am)  KIBACU-FLAT8  were  dramas  founded  on  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  performed  during  the  middle 
^es,  first  in  churcltes,  and  afterwards  in  the  streets  on  fix«l  or  movable  stages.  Myste- 
ries were  property  taken  from  biblical  and  miracle-plays  from  legendary  subjects,  but 
this  distinction  in  nomenclature  was  not  always  strictly  adhered  to.  We  nave  an  extant 
specimen  of  the  religious  play  of  a  date  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
VhrifiM  PateMn,  asugned,  somewhat  questionably,  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  written 
in  4tk  c.  Greek.  Next  comes  six  Latin  plays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  by  Roswitha,  a  nun  of  Gandershcim,  in  Saxony,  which,  though  not  very  artisti- 
cally constructed,  possesses  considerable  dramatic  power  and  interest;  they  have  been 
lately  published  at  Paris,  with  a  French  translation.  The  performers  were  at  first  the 
cleivy  and  choristers,  afterwards  any  layman  might  participate.  The  earliest  recorded 
perrormanoe  of  a  miracle-play  took  place  in  England.  Matthew  Paris  relates  that 
Qeoflroy,  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  while  a  secular,  exhibited  at  Dunstable  the 
miracle-play  of  i8&  Catherine,  and  l>orrowed  copes  from  St.  Allans  to  dress  his  charac- 
ters. This  must  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 
Fitzstephen,  In  his  JUfe  of  T/umiat  d'Beeket,  1188  a.d.,  describes  with  approval  the  repre- 
sentation in  London  of  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  and  miracles  of  the  confessors.  On 
thn  establishment  of  the  Corpus  Christi  festival  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1964,  miracle-plays 
became  one  of  its  adjuncts,  and  everv  considerable  town  had  a  fraternity  for  their  per- 
formance. Throughout  the  16th  and  following  centuries,  they  continued  in  full  force  in 
England,  and  are  mentioned,  sometimes  approvingly,  sometimes  disapprovingly,  by  con- 
temporary writers.  Designed  at  first  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction  for  the  pebple; 
they  had  long  before  the  reformation  so  far  departed  from  their  original  character,  as  to 
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be  mixed  op  in  many  instances  wltli  biiffoonery  and  irreverence,  intentional  or  uninten- 
tional, and  to  be  the  means  of  inducing  contempt  rather  than  respect  for  the  church  and 
religion.  Remarlcable  collections  exist  of  English  mysteries  and  miracles  of  the  16th  c., 
known  as  the  Chester,  the  Coventry,  and  the  Townley  plays.  The  first  two  have  been 
published  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  the  other  by  the  Surtees  Society.  The  Town- 
ley  mysteries  are  full  of  the  burlesque  element,  and  contain  many  curious  illnstntionBot 
contemporary  manners.  . 

Out  of  the  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  sprang  a  third  class  of  religious  plays  called 
Moralitiet,  in  which  allegorical  personification  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  were  introduced 
as  dramatis  pertcmct.  These  personages  at  first  only  took  part  in  the  play  along  with  the 
scriptural  or  legendary  characters,  but  afterwards  entirely  superseded  them.  The  oldest 
known  English  compositions  of  this  kind  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  they  are  mere 
elaborate  and  less  interesting  than  the  miracle-plays.  Moralities  continued  in  fashion 
tiU  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  regular  drama. 

Miracles  and  mysteries  were  as  popoular  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  as  in 
England.  A  piece  of  the  kind  yet  extant,  composed  in  France  In  the  11th  c,  is  entitled 
the  Mystery  of  Vie  Wiie  and  FboUth  Virgina,  and  written  partly  in  the  Proven9al  dialect 
and  partly  in  Latin.  A  celebrated  fraternity,  called  the  Confrerie  de  la  Passion,  founded 
in  Paris  in  1860,  had  a  monopoly  for  the  performance  of  mysteries  and  miracle-plays, 
which  were  of  such  a  length,  that  the  exhibition  of  each  occupied  several  days.  A  large 
number  of  French  mysteries  of  the  the  14th  c.  are  extant.  In  the  alpine  districts  of 
Germany,  miracle-plays  were  composed  and  acted  by  the  peasants;  these  peasant-playa 
bad  less  regularity  in  their  dramatic  form,  were  often  interspersed  with  songs  and  pro- 
cessions; and  in  their  union  of  simplicity  with  high-wrought  feeling  were  most  character- 
istic of  a  people  in  whom  the  religious  and  dramatic  element  are  both  so  largely  developed. 
In  the  earlv  part  of  the  last  century,  they  began  to  partake  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  bur- 
lesque, which  had  brought  the  miracle-plays  into  disrepute  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  hostility  of  the  reformers  was  what  suppressed  these 
exhibitions.  The  fathers  of  the  reformation  showed  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  them. 
Luther  is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  often  did  more  good  and  produced  more  impres- 
sion than  sermons.  The  most  direct  encouragement  was  given  to  them  by  the  founders 
of  the  Swedish  Protestant  Church,  and  by  uie  earlier  Lutheran  bishops,  Swedish  and 
Danish.  The  authorship  of  one  drama  of  the  kind  is  assigned  to  Orotius.  In  England 
the  greatest  check  they  received  was  from  the  rise  of  the  secular  drama;  yet  thev  con- 
tinued to  be  occasionally  performed  in  the  times  of  James  L  and  Charles  I.,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  first  sketch  of  Milton's  Pa/radi»e  Lost  was  a  sacred  drama,  where  the 
opening  speech  was  Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun.  A  degenerate  relic  of  the  miracle-play 
may  yet  be  traced  in  some  remote  districts  of  Eneland,  where  the  story  of  St.  George, 
the  dragon,  and  Beelzebub,  is  rudely  represented  by  the  peasantry.  Strange  to  say,  it 
was  in  the  Catholic  south  of  Germany,  where  these  miracle-plavs  and  mysteries  had  pre- 
served most  of  their  old  religious  character,  that  the  severest  blow  was  levelled  against 
them.  Even  there,  they  had  begun  to  be  tainted  to  a  limited  extent  with  the  burlesque 
dement,  which  had  brought  them  into  disrepute  elsewhere.  In  1779  a  manifesto  was 
Issued  by  the  prince-archbbhop  of  Salzburg,  condemning  them,  and  prohibiting  their  per- 
formance, on  the  ground  of  their  ludicrous  mixture  of  the  saicred  and  the  profane,  the 
frequent  bad  acting  in  the  serious  parts,  the  distraction  of  the  lower  orders  from  more 
edifying  modes  of  instruction,  and  the  scandal  arising  from  the  exposure  of  sacred  sub- 
jects to  the  ridicule  of  freethinkers.  This  ecclesiastical  deununciation  was  followed  by 
vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  One  exc^ 
tion  was  made  to  the  general  suppression.  In  1083  the  villagers  of  Oberammergau,  in  the 
Bavarian  highlands,  on  the  cessation  of  a  plague  which  desolated  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, had  vowed  to  perform  every  tenth  year  the  Passion  of  Our  Savior,  out  of  gratitude^ 
and  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction;  a  vow  which  had  ever  since  been  regularly 
observed.  The  pleading  of  a  deputation  of  Ammergau  peasants  with  Max.  Joseph  of 
Bavaria  saved  their  mystery  from  the  general  condemnation,  on  condition  of  everything 
that  could  ofFend  good  taste  being  expunged.  It  was  then  and  afterwards  somewhat 
remodelled,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  mvstery  or  miracle-play  which  has  survived  to  the 
present  day.  The  last  performance  took  place  in  18S0.  The  inhabitants  of  this  secluded 
village,  long  noted  for  their  skill  in  carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  have  a  rare  union  of 
artistic  cultivation  with  perfect  simplicity.  Their  familiarity  with  sacred  subjects  is  even 
beyond  what  is  usual  in  the  alpine  part  of  Germanr,  and  the  spectacle  seems  still  to  be 
looked  on  with  feelings  much  like  those  with  which  it  was  originally  conceived.  What 
Would  elsewhere  appear  impious,  is  to  the  alpine  peasants  devout  and  edifying.  The 
personator  of  Christ  considers  bis  part  an  act  ot  religious  worship;  he  and  the  other  prin- 
cipal performers  are  said  to  be  selected  for  their  holy  life,  and  consecrated  to  their  work 
with  prayer.  The  players,  about  500  in  number,  are  exclusively  the  villagers,  who, 
though  they  have  no  artistic  instruction,  except  from  the  parish  priest,  act  their 
Mrts  with  no  little  dramatic  power,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  character.  The  New 
Testament  narrative  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  only  legendary  addition  to  it  being  the  St 
Veronica  handkerchief.  The  acts  alternate  with  taileaMi  trota  the  Old  Testament  and 
choral  odes.  Many  thousands  of  the  peasantry  are  attracted  by  the  spectacle  from 
all  parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  among  whom  the  same  earnest  and  devout  demeanor 
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prevdleas  among  the  pcrfonners.  Plsys  olSa  humbler  description,  from  subjects  In 
l««endary  or  sacred  history,  are  Lot  unfrequently  got  up  by  the  villagers  around  Ins- 
KM  I  J  '^  ^°'"  *  certain  rude  dramatic  talent,  though  not  comparable  to  what  is 
exmoited  at  Ammergau.  Giris  very  generaUy  represent  both  the  male  and  female 
chanctera.    See  Ulos.,  Yiknha  asd  ^ttbtbia,  yoI  XV. 

XTSnCETE,  a  name  of  the  whalebone  viiiale,  a  cetacean  of  the  family  bulonUda,  or 
toothless  whales.    See  Whale  and  Cetacea. 

XTS'TIOISH  (Or.  mtuUhM,  mystical),  a  term  used  with  considerable  vagueness,  but 
implying  tbat  general  tendency  in  religion  to  higher  and  more  intimate  communication 
with  the  divine,  to  which,  in  most  religions,  ancient  and  modem,  certain  individuais  or 
classes  have  laid  claim.  In  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  in  the  eastern  systems,  from 
which  tbat  philosophy  is  derived,  the  human  soul  being  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
divine  nature,  it  is  held  to  be  the  great  end  of  life  to  free  the  soul  from  the  embarrass- 
ment and  mental  darkness  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  material  trammels  of  the  body  in 
which  it  is  imprisoned.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  end,  two  very  opposite  courses  were 
wlopted:  the  first,  that  of  spiritual  purification,  partly  by  representing  the  natural  appe- 
tites and  weakening  the  sensual  impulses  by  corporeal  austerities,  partly  by  elevating  the 
soul  through  intense  contemplation  and  witlidrawal  from  the  outward  objects  of  sense;  the 
other,  that  of  regarding  the  soul  as  superior  to  the  body,  independent  of  its  animal 
impulses,  incapable,  from  its  higher  origm,  of  being  affected  by  its  outward  actions,  or 
sullied  by  contact  with  the  corruption  in  which  its  lower  nature  might  love  to  wallow. 
A  similar  element  of  mysticism,  which,  in  truth,  must  form  in  some  sense  a  constituent 
of  every  religious  system,  is  traceable  in  the  early  doctrinal  history  of  Christianity,  and 
the  career  of  Christian  mysticism  also  divides  itself  into  the  same  twofold  course. 
Among  the  early  sects  external  to  the  church,  we  trace  the  first  in  the  system  of  Tatian 
and  of  the  Eucratites,  while  the  second  finds  its  parallel  in  the  Syrian  gnostics,  in  Car- 
pocrates,  Bardisanes,  and  in  one  form  at  least  of  the  Nicolaitic  heresy.  Withm  the 
Christian  chureh  there  never  has  been  wanting  a  continuous  manifestation  of  the  mysti- 
cal  element.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  ii.  20,  and  in  2d  Cor.  zii.  2,  and  many 
expressions  in  the  Apocalypse,  may  be  taken  as  the  exponents  of  Christian  mysticism, 
the  highest  aspiration  of  wnich  has  ever  been  toward  that  state  in  which  the  Christian 
"no  longer  liveth,  but  Christ  liveth  in  him."  And  although  no  regular  scheme  of  mys- 
ticism can  be  found  in  the  early  fathers,  yet  the  writings  of  Hennas  the  shepherd,  the 
epistles  of  St  Ignatius,  the  works  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  expositions  of  Ori- 
gen,  and  above  all,  the  confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  abound  with  outpourings  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism.  It  is  curious  that  the  first  systematic  exposition  of 
its  piinciples  is  said  to  be  in  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  days  of  the  Scholastics  that  it  received  its  mst  development,  when  the 
mystic  life  was  resolved  into  its  three  stages,  viz.,  of  purification,  of  illumination,  and 
of  ecstatic  union  with  God  and  absorption  in  divine  contemplation.  It  was  upon  the 
explanation  of  this  third  stage  that  the  great  division  of  the  medieval  mystic  schools 
mainly  turned ;  some  of  them  explaining  the  union  with  God  in  a  pantheistic  or  semi- 
pantbeistic  sense,  and  thereby  annihilating  the  individual  will,  and  almost  the  personal 
action  of  man  in  the  state  of  ecstasy;  others,  with  St  Bernard,  fully  preserving  both  the 
individuality  and  the  freedom  of  man,  even  in  the  highest  spiritual  communication  with 
his  Creator.  Of  the  former,  many,  as  the  Hesychasts  (q.v.)  in  the  Greek  church,  and  the 
brethren  of  the  free^pirit  (q.v.)  and  the  Beghords  in  tiie  Latin,  drew  from  these  mystical 
doctrines  the  most  revolting  moral  consequences;  in  others,  as  Tauler,  Ruysbroek, 
Ekkart,  the  error  docs  not  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  the  sphere  of  speculation.  The 
writings  of  Thomas  &  Kempis  (q.v.),  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  of  St.  John  of  the  cross, 
and  of  St  Teresa,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  most  characteristic  representations  of 
the  more  modem  form  of  the  traditionary  mysticism  which  has  come  down  from  the 
mystics  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  later  history  of  mysticism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chureh  will  be  lound  under  the 
heads  of  F£neix>n,  Guyom  (Jbanke),  Mulikos,  and  QaiBTisTS.  The  most  remarkable 
followers  of  the  same  or  kindred  doclriuus  in  the  Protestant  communions  are  Jacob 
BOhme  (q.v.)  of  GOrlith,  Emanuel  Swedeuborg  (q.v.),  and  the  celebrated  William  Law 
(qvO;  

MXTU  and  XTTH'OIiOOT.  The  word  myth  (Or.  mj/tho*)  originally  signified  tpeeeh  or 
ii$eimrte,  and  was  identical  with  the  word  U^oi.  After  the  age  of  Pindar  and  Herodo- 
ttis,  however,  it  came  to  be  synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  fabula,  fable  or  legend. 
According  to  the  present  use  of  our  language,  a  myth  is  an  idea  or  fancy  presented  in 
the  historical  form;  and  though,  of  course,  any  fiction  at  any  time  in  this  shape  might 
be  called  a  myth,  yet  by  usage  tiie  word  is  confined  to  those  fictions  made  in  the  early 
periods  of  a  people's  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their  reMgious  belief,  and 
generally  their  oldest  traditions,  in  an  attractive  form.  The  tendency  to  create  myths  in 
Uiis  way  seems  inherent  in  every  people;  certainly  there  is  no  people  so  sunk  into  the 
brate  as  to  be  without  them.  A  mym  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  allegory;  the  one 
being  an  unconscious  act  of  the  public  mind  at  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  other  a  con- 
scious act  of  the  individual  mina  at  any  stage  of  social  progress.  The  parables  of  the 
New  Testament  are  allegorical;  so  are  .£sop^8  fables;  no  one  mistakes  them  for  realities- 
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they  are  known  to  have  been  invented  Air  a  special  didactic  pnrpoBe,  and  so  received 
But  the  peculiarity  of  myths  is,  that  they  are  not  only  conceiv«i  in  the  narrative  form, 
but  generally  taken  for  real  narrations  by  the  people  to  whom  they  belong,  so  long  a£ 
they  do  nut  pass  a  certain  stage  of  intellectual  culture.  Even  myths  of  which  the  alle- 
gorical significance  is  pretty  plain,  such  as  the  well-kuown  Oreek  myth  of  Promethus 
and  Epimetheus,  were  received  as  facts  of  early  ti-aditiun  by  the  Greeks  Myths  may  be 
divided  into  several  classes,  of  which  the  first  and  most  important  is  the  theological 
and  moral.  The  oldest  theology  of  all  nations  is  in  the  form  of  myths;  hence  the  great 
importance  of  mythological  study,  now  universally  recognized;  for  it  is  not  occupied 
mei'cly  or  mainly  with  strange  fancies  and  marvelous  fictions,  invented  for  the  sake  oi 
amusement,  but  contains  the  fundamental  ideas  belonging  to  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  man  as  they  have  been  embodied  by  the  imaginative  faculty  of  the  most 
favored  races.  It  is  tlus  dominance  of  the  imagination,  so  characteristic  of  the  early 
stages  of  society,  which  gives  to  myth  its  peculiar  dramatic  expression,  and  stamps  the« 
popular  creed  of  all  nations  with  the  character  of  a  poetry  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of 
GckI.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  myth-producing  faculty  exercises  itself  with 
exuberance  only  under  the  polytheistic  form  of  religion;  for  there  only  does  a  suflScient 
number  of  celestial  personages  exist,  whose  attributes  and  actions  may  be  exhibited  in  a 
narrative  form;  there  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  even  a  monotheistic  people  from 
exhibiting  certain  great  ideas  of  their  faith  in  a  narrative  form,  so  as  by  prosaic  minds 
to  be  taken  for  literal  historical  facts.  But  besides  strictly  theological  mytlis,  there  are 
physical  myths,  that  is,  fictions  representing  the  most  striking  appearances  and  changes 
of  external  nature  in  the  form  of  political  history;  in  which  view,  the  connection  of 
legpnds  about  giants,  chimeras,  etc.,  with  regions  marked  by  peculiar  volcanic  phenom- 
ena, has  been  often  remarked.  It  is  di£9cult  indeed,  in  polytheistic  religion,  to  (fraw  any 
strict  line  between  physical  and  theological  myths;  as  the  divinity  of  all  the  operations 
of  nature  is  the  first  postulate  of  polytheism,  and  every  physical  phenomenon  becomes 
the  manifestation  of  a  god.  Again,  though  it  may  appear  a  contradiction,  there  are  his- 
torical mytlis,  that  is,  marvelous  legends  about  persons,  who  may  with  probability  be 
supposed  to  have  actually  existed.  So  intermingled,  indeed,  is  fact  wiUi  fable  in  earW 
times,  that  there  must  always  be  a  kind  of  debatable  land  between  plain  theological  myth 
and  recognized  historical  fact.  This  land  is  occupied  by  what  arc  culled  the  heroic  mytbs^ 
that  is,  legends  about  heroes,  concerning  whom  it  may  often  be  doubtful  whether  they 
are  merely  a  sort  of  inferior,  and  more  human-like  gods,  or  oalv  men  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary powers  whom  the  popular  imagination  has  elevated  into  dfemi-gods. 

Tlie  scientific  study  of  mythology  commenced  with  the  ancient  nations  who  produced 
it,  specially  with  the  acute  and  speculative  Greeks.  The  great  mass  of  the  Greek  people, 
indeed — or  whom  we  have  a  characteristic  type  In  the  traveler  Pausanias — accepted  theit 
oldest  legends,  in  the  mass,  as  divine  and  humaa  facts;  but  so  early  as  the  time  of  Euri- 
pides, or  even  before  his  day  in  the  case  of  the  Sicilians,  Epicharmus  and  Empedocles^ 
we  find  that  philosophers  and  poets  had  begun  to  identify  Jove  with  the  upper  sky, 
Apollo  with  the  sun,  Juno  with  the  nether  atmosphere,  and  so  forth ;  that  is,  they  inter- 
preted their  mythology  as  a  theology  and  poetry  of  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  be 
regiuxied  as  the  prevalent  view  among  all  the  more  reflective  and  philosophical  heathens 
(who  were  not,  like  Xenophon,  orthodox  believers)  up  from  the  age  of  Pericles,  450  B.C.. 
to  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  But  there  was  an  altogether  opposite  view,  whid; 
arose  at  a  later  period,  under  less  genial  circumstances,  and  exercised  no  sm^  influence 
both  on  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  T?^^  view  was  first  prominently  put  forth  by  Euhe- 
merus,  Messenian,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  consisted  in  the  flat  prosaic 
assertion,  that  the  gods,  equally  with  the  heroes,  were  originally  men,  and  all  the  tales 
about  them  only  human  facts  sublimed  and  elevated  oy  the  imagination  of  pious 
devotees.  This  view  seemed  to  derive  strong  support  from  the  known  stories  about  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  gods,  specially  of  Jove  in  Crete;  and  the  growing  skeptical  ten- 
dencies of  the  scientific  school  at  Alexandria,  were  of  course  favorable  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  views.  The  work  of  Euhemerus  accordingly  obtained  a  wide  circulation; 
and  having  been  translated  into  Latin,  went  to  nourish  that  crass  form  of  religions 
skepticism  which  was  one  of  the  most  notable  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  Roman  genius 
at  the  time  of  the  emperoia.  Historians,  like  Diodorus.  gladly  adopted  an  interpretation 
of  the  popular  mythology  which  promised  to  swell  their  stores  of  reliable  material;  the 
myths  accordingly  were  coolly  emptied  of  the  poetic  soul  which  inspired  them,  and  the 
early  traditions  of  the  heroic  ages  were  set  forth  as  plain  history,  with  a  grave  sobriety 
eq,ually  opposed  to  sound  criticism,  natunil  piety,  and  good  taste. 

In  modern  times,  the  Greek  mythology  has  again  formed  the  basis  of  mnch  specula- 
tion on  the  character  of  inyths  and  the  general  laws  of  mythical  interpretation.  The 
first  tendency  of  modem  (Christian  scholars,  following  the  track  long  before  taken  by  the 
fathers,  was  to  refer  all  Greek  mythology  to  a  corruption  of  Old  Testament  doctrine 
and  history.  Of  this  system  of  interpretingmyths,  we  have  examples  in  Vossius,  in  the 
learned  and  fanciful  works  of  Bryant  and  Taber,  and  very  recently,  though  with  more 
pious  and  poetic  feeling,  in  Gladstone.  But  the  Germans,  who  have  taken  the  leod  here^ 
as  in  other  regions  of  combined  research  and  speculation,  have  long  ago  given  up  this 
ground  as  untenable,  and  have  introduced  the  rational  method  of  interpreting  every 
system  of  myths,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  peculiar  laws  traceidile  in  its  own 
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genius  ftod  grovTth.  Oround  was  broken  in  this  department  by  Heync,  'whose  Tiew« 
have  been  tested,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  a  great  number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and 
philosopliical  writers  among  his  own  countrymen,  specially  by  Buttmann,  Voss, 
Creuzcr,  MdUer,  Welcker,  Gk-rhard,  and  Preller.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Germans 
is  to  start — as  Wordsworth  does  in  his  Excursion,  book  iv. — from  the  position  of  a 
deTOut  imaginative  contemplation  of  nature,  in  which  the  myths  originated,  and  to 
trace  Uie  working  out  of  those  ideas,  in  different  places  and  at  (Afferent  times,  with  the 
most  critical  research,  and  the  most  vivid  reconstruction.  If  in  this  work  they  liave 
given  birth  to  a  large  mass  of  Ingenious  nonsense  and  brilliant  guess-work,  there  has  not 
been  wanting  among  them  abundance  of  sober  judgment  and  sound  sense  to  counteract 
Rich  extravagances.  It  mav  be  noticed,  however,  as  characteristic  of  their  over  specu- 
lative intellect,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  sway  of  theological  and  physical 
symbols  down  into  a  region  of  what  appears  to  be  plain  .'listorical  fact;  so  that  Achilles 
becomes  a  water-god,  Peleus  a  mud-god,  and  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  according  to  Forch- 
hammer,  a  poetical  geology  of  Tbeswly  and  the  Troad  !  Qoing  to  the  opposite  extreme 
from  Euhemenis,  they  have  denied  the  existence  even  of  deified  heroes;  all  the  heroes  of 
Greek  tradition,  according  to  Uschold,  are  only  degraded  gods;  and  generally  in  German 
writers,  a  preference  of  transcendental  to  simple  and  obvious  explanations  of  myths  is 
noticeable.  Creuzer,  some  of  whose  views  had  been  anticipated  by  Blackwell,  in  Scot- 
land, is  especially  remarkable  for  the  high  ground  of  religious  and  philosophical  concep- 
tion on  which  he  has  placed  Uie  interpretation  of  myths;  and  lie  was  also  the  first  who 
directed  attention  to  the  oriental  element  in  Greek  mythology — not,  indeed,  with  suffi- 
cient discrimination  in  many  cases,  but  to  the  great  enrichment  of  mvthological  material, 
and  the  enlargement  of  philosophical  survey.  In  the  most  recent  tunes,  by  uniting  the  , 
excursive  method  of  Creuzer  with  the  correction  supplied  by  the  more  critical  method  of  ' 
O.  Mailer  and  his  successors,  the  science  of  comparative  mythology  has  been  launched 
into  existence;  and  specially  the  comparison  of  the  earliest  Greek  mythology  with  the 
aacred  legends  of  the  Hindus,  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Max  MDller  in  the  Oxford 
JEnayt  (1^6).  In  France,  the  views  of  Euliemenis  were  propounded  by  Banier  (1789). 
By  Uie  British  scholars,  mythology  is  a  field  that  has  been  very  scantily  cultivated. 
Besides  those  already  named,  Payne  Knight,  Mackay,  Grote  in  the  first  volumes  of  hie 
history,  and  Keightley  are  the  only  names  of  any  note,  and  their  works  can  in  nowise 
compete  in  originality,  extent  of  research,  in  discriminating  criticism,  or  in  largeness  of 
view,  with  the  productions  of  the  Gkrman  school.  The  best  for  common  purposes  is 
Keightley;  the  most  original.  Payne  Knight  Recently,  G.  W.  Cox,  in  a  work  on  Arynn 
mytiiology,  has  pushed  the  sonscrilising  tendencies  of  Max  Mdller  to  an  extreme  which 
to  most  minds  seems  absurd.  On  the  special  mythologi^  of  India,  Rome,  Greece,  etc., 
information  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  countries  to  which  they 
belong.  The  more  important  mythological  personages  are  noticed  under  their  own 
names;  see  Bacchus,  Juftteb,  Hxbgules,  etc. 

XTTHIOAL  ISLUnxt  are  those  mentioned  by  early  writers  and  navigators,  the 
existence  of  which  is  doubtful,  since  they  have  never  been  found  in  the  lociditiei 
indicated  on  charts.  Neai  ly  all  of  these  were  said  to  be  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
among  them  were  Atlantis  iq.v.) ;  also  Bikini,  which  was  said  to  l>elong  to  tho 
Baliama  group,  but  far  to  the  east,  and  t>elieved  by  the  natives  tr  contain  a  spring, 
whose  watera  would  give  everlasting  youth.  See  Pokce  db  Lw^a.  Brazil  was, . 
perliaps,  the  most  famous  of  all  these  islands  on  account  of  its  red  dyewoods,  the  name 
properly  denoUng  dyeteood.  This  island  was  variously  located  on  the  chart?  of  the 
MitMle  Ages,  and  on  one  drawn  In  1436,  is  also  named  Tereeira,  Isla  Vebtb,  oi 
Green  Rock,  was  believed  by  the  natives  oi  the  Hebrides  to  be  always  visible  beneath 
the  setUng  sun.  Borandan  or  St.  Brandon  was  located  on  most  of  Uie  maps  of  the 
sixteenth  century  west  of  the  Canaries,  and  expeditions  were  sent  in  search  of  it  as  late 
•8  1721 ;  but  as  it  waa  never  fotind,  it  was  believed  to  be  inaccessible  to  mortals  by 
enchantment  It  was  t>dieved  to  tie  the  home  of  Armida  (q.v.).  The  Island  of 
Bbvbn.  Citibs  was  another  of  the  fabulous  islands  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wliich  was 
partical  J'ly  noted  for  its  magnificence  and  wealth.  It  was  to  this  island  tliat  seven 
bishops  and  their  followers  were  said  to  have  fled  on  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Moors.  Arriving  here,  they  Inimed  their  ships  to  prevent  the  return  of  any  possible 
deserters,  and  founded  seven  cities,  and  whenever  navigators  touched  upon  these  shores 
Uiey  were  never  allowed  to  leave.  CiPANao  was  another  island  much  searched  for  by 
Columbus  and  other  early  navigators,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  Japai:.  Gummbr'b 
Obb  was  a  fabulous  island  said  to  float  alxiut  in  the  northern  seas,  near  the  southern 
shores  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  One  navigator  placed  it  on  the  charts  as  being  just  off 
the  coast  from  Btoctuioim.  Zanobar  was  a  mvUiical  island  of  India,  lyii^  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  See  also  Lemttria.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  mentioned  the 
mythical  islands  of  literature,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  mentioned.  Avalon  (q.v.jL 
Islands  of  thb  Blessrd,  in  Grecian  mythology,  were  located  in  the  far  west  and 
famous  as  tlie  abode  tj  which  the  favorites  of  the  gods  were  allowed  to  go  without 
dyin^.  Gldbdubdhib,  Lafuta,  and  Lcoonaoo  are  m  islands  mentioned  by  Swift  in 
GutUvet't  Travelr.  Island  of  Lanterns,  in  a  satire  by  Rabdais,  was  noted  as  the 
sbode  of  false  pretenders  to  knowledge.  Barataria  is  an  island-city  in  Don  Quixote 
iver  which  Soncho  Panza  ruled  ft  r  a  time.     The  Nbw  Ati-antis  waa  an  island  oa 
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which  Bacon  represented  himself  as  wrecked,  on  wliich  be  fonnd  aa  assodatloii  ol 
people  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art. 

XYTILS'HX,  or  Mtttlene,  CITT.    See  Caotbo. 

KTHLEITE,  or  Mittlene,  IBLAKS.    See  Lesbos. 

MTXnrS,  a  genus  of  cartila^nous  fishes,  synonomous  with  the  ffoitro-branehu*  of 
Blocti,  of  wliich  the  myxint  gluUnota  or  gludnous  liag  is  the  type.    See  Hao. 


N 


NTHS  fourteenth  letter  of  tlie  English  alphabet  is  one  of  the  nasal  liquids  of  the 
a  lingual  class.  See  Lettebs.  Its  Hebrew  (and  Phenician)  name.  Nun,  signified 
~  tLVM^  wliich  its  original  form  was  probably  meant  to  represent  N  is  inter- 
changeable with  L  (q.v.)  and  M,  as  in  eoHcct,  commingle,  Amfer;  and  in  Ger.  boden,  com> 
paredl  wi'Jti  Eng.  Ix^imi.  In  Latin,  this  letter  had  a  faint,  uncertain  sound  at  the  end  of 
words  and  in  some  other  positions,  especially  before  «.  This  accounts  for  words  on 
naving  lost  the  n  in  the  nominative  case,  though  retaining  it  in  the  oblique  cases,  as 
Itomo^Miminii;  and  for  Oreek  names  like  PUJon  being  written  without  the  final  n  in 
Latin.  The  dull,  muffled  pronunciation  of  n,  which  is  indicated  by  such  words  as  e<mmd, 
OBTUor,  iestamenio,  being  frequently  spelled  cosul,  eaor,  testameto,  was  the  first  stage  of 
the  modem  French  nawl  n.  Before  a  guttural  letter,  »  naturally  assumes  the  sound  of 
ng,  as  bank. 

HA'BOB,  or  Nabab,  a  corruption  of  the  word  nav>di>  (deputy),  was  the  title  belonging 
to  the  administrators,  under  the  Mogul  empire,  of  the  separate  provinces  into  which 
the  district  of  a  miahdar  (q.v.)  was  divided.  The  title  was  continued  under  the  British 
rule,  but  it  gradually  came  to  be  applied  generally  to  natives  who  were  men  of  wealth 
and  consideration.  In  Europe,  and  especidly  in  Britain,  it  is  applied  derisively  to  those 
Who,  liaving  made  great  fortunes  in  the  Indies,  return  to  their  native  country,  whsre 
they  live  in  oriental  splendor. 

VASOHAS'SAX,  Eba.  OF,  was  the  starting-point  of  Babylonian  chronology,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Qreeks  of  Alexandria,  Berosus  and  others.  It  l>egan  with  the  accession 
of  Nal)onassar  to  the  tiirone — an  event  calculated  (from  certain  astronomical  phenomena 
recorded  by  Ptolemy)  to  have  taken  place  Feb.  26,  747  B.C. 

HABTTLW,  or  Nablus'  (a  corruption  of  the  Gr.  Ifeapolu,  Kew  Qty,  the  name  givev 
to  it  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian),  anciently  called  Shecheh  or  Sicrbm,  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment (Jolm  iv.  S),  Stckab;  is  a  t  of  Palestine,  possessing,  it  is  said,  "the  only  beautiful 
site  from  Dan  to  Bcersbeba."  It  lies  between  mount  Ebal  and  mount  Oerizim,  on  the  a. 
Biae  of  th:  valley  of  Erd-Mfikhna,  and  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  8,000 
to  14,000  of  whom  about  600  are  Christians,  150  Samaritans,  and  60  Jews;  the  rest  are 
Mohtunmedans,  fierce,  turbulent,  and  fanaticaL  The  houses  are  pretty  good,  but  the 
streets  (as  usual  in  the  East)  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  filthy.  The  chief  productions  are 
soap,  cotton,  and  oil. 

KAOHTieAL,  OusTAV,  b.  Germany.  1884 ;  studied  medicine,  which  he  practiced  in 
Algeria,  186&-68.  He  then  became  a  physician  in  the  military  service  of  the  t>ey  of 
Tunis,  who  soon  made  liim  his  private  medical  adviser.  In  1800  he  started  for  Euka, 
Joining  a  caravan  which  was  dispatched  to  carry  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  sheikh 
of  Bomoo,  some  gifts  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  various  German  explorers.  Alter 
a  journey  in  the  Tiboo  country,  he  set  out  for  Euka,  where  he  arrived  in  1870.  He 
made  a  thorough  exploration  of  Bomoo,  from  which  he  went  on  several  exploring  expe- 
ditions. He  went  to  lake  Tchad,  and  collected  a  large  store  of  materials  in  regard  to  the 
geography  of  the  s.  districts  of  Sahara.  Making  hb  way  to  Baghirmi,  he  followed  up 
Qie  Shai  river  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  spring  of  18TO,  he  set  out  for  Egjrpt,  going 
a.  of  lake  Tchad,  through  Wadirr  which  he  was  the  first  European  to  penetrate.  He 
visited  Abeshr,  the  capital  of  Waday,  passed  through  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor,  and 
arrived  at  Cairo,  Nov.,  1874  An  account  of  his  explorations  is  given  in  his  Die  TriinM- 
r#n  HetdenldruUr  Baghirmi*.  He  was  president,  Berlin  Geog.  Soc.    He  d.  1886. 

HAOOOSO'OHXS,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Attoyac  river,  and  on  the 
••w.  by  the  Angelina  river ;  060  sq.m. ;  pop,  "00,  16,084.    Co.  seat,  Nacogdoches. 

VAOBE.    See  Mothsb  of  Peabl. 

KA-DAL,  Bebwhabd  Habeison,  d.b.  li,.d.,  1812-70:  b.  Maryland;  admitted  as  a 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  by  the  old  Baltimore  conference  in  1886. 
He  was  the  pastor  of  16  churches  in  different  states  north  and  south.  While  a  pastor  he 
was  a  diligent  student,  and  when  stotloned  at  Carlisle  in  1848  he  graduated  at  Dickinson 
college,  pursuing  his  studies  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  work.  He  also  taught  a 
class  in  college.  In  1840  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  an  Independent  church  In  Baltimore. 
In  1854-57  he  was  'professor  in  the  Indiana  Asbury  university.  In  1857  returning  to  the 
Baltimore  conference,  he  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the  Roanoke  district  in  Virginia. 
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During  the  slavery  agitation  at  thb  time  he  vigorously  defended  bia  church  and  confer 
ence.  In  sermons  and  addresses  he  earnestly  espoused  and  aided  the  cause  of  the 
national  governmentin  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  ancl  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  President 
Lincoln.  In  1889  he  became  professor  of  historical  theology  in  Drew  semmary  at  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  and  after  the  death  of  Dr.  McClintock  was  acting  president. 

XADIB,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  that  point  in  the  heavens  which  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  zenith,  so  that  the  zenith,  nadir,  and  center  of  the  earth  arc  in  one  straight 
line.    The  zenith  and  nadir  form  the  poles  of  the  horizon  (q.v.).    See  Zbhith. 

KASnt  SHAH,  of  Pei-sia,  belonged  to  the  Afshars,  a  Turkish  tribe,  and  was  bom 
near  Kelat,  in  the  center  of  Ehora&san,  Persia,  in  1688.  When  17  years  old,  he  waa 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Usbeks,  but  escaped  after  foiur  years  of  captivity;  entered  the 
service  of  the  governor  of  Kborassan,  and  soon  obtained  nigh  promotion.  Having,  how- 
ever, been  denaded  and  punished  for  some  real  or  supposed  offense,  be  betook  himself 
to  a  lawless  lue,  and  for  several  years  was  the  darmg  leader  of  a  band  of  8,000  robbers, 
Who  levied  contributions  from  almost  the  whole  of  Kborassan.  An  opportunity 
having  occurred.  Nadir  seised  the  town  of  Kelat,  and  gradually  extended  his  territoriu 
authority.  Persia  waa  at  thia  time  ruled  by  Melek  A^raf,  an  Afghan  of  the  tril>e  of 
Gliiiji,  whose  grinding  tyranny  and  crueltv  produced  in  the  mind  of  every  Persian  a 
deacUy  hatred  of  the  verv  name  Afghan,  which  exists  to  the  present  day.  Nadir  having 
avowed  hia  intention  of  expelling  the  hated  race  from  the  country,  and  restoring  the 
Suffuvean  dynasty,  numbers  flocked  to  tiis  standard,  and  Meshed,  Herat,  ana  all 
Kborassan  were  speedily  reduced.  Ashraf,  signally  defeated  in  several  engagements, 
fled  before  the  avenger,  who,  with  a  celerity  only  equaled  by  its  thoroughness,  pui]ged 
the  provinces  of  Irak,  Fars,  and  Kennan  of  even  the  semblance  of  Afghan  domination. 
The  assassination  of  Ashraf,  during  his  retreat,  terminated  tlie  war.  The  rightful  heir, 
Tamasp,  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  Nadir  received  for  his  services  the  government 
of  the  provinces  of  Kborassan,  Mazanderan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman,  assuming  at  the  same 
time  the  title  of  Tamasp-kfili  (the  slave  of  Tamasp),  the  title  of  khan  being  subsequently 
added.  He  was  sent  against  the  Turks  in  1731,  and  defeated  them  at  Hamadan,  regain- 
ing the  Armenian  provinces  which  bad  been  seized  by  the  Turks  in  the  preceding  reign; 
but  his  sovereign  having  in  his  absence  engaged  unsuccessfully  the  same  enemv,  Nadii 
caused  him  to  be  put  in  prison,  and  elevatm  nis  infant  son,  Ablms  III.,  to  the  Uirone  in 
1783.  The  death  of  this  puppet,  in  1786,  opened  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  Nadir 
himself,  who  was  crowned  as  Nadir  Shah,  Feb.  26,  1736.  He  resumed  the  war  with 
the  Turks;  and  though  totally  defeated  in  the  first  two  battles  by  the  grand  vizier 
Ajman,  turned  tlie  tide  of  fortune  in  the  subsequent  campaign,  and  granted  peace  to  the 
Tnrlo  on  condition  of  receiving  Georgia.  He  also  conquered  Afghanistan,  and  drove 
btiCk  the  invading  Usbeks.  His  amlu^sador  to  the  Oreat  Mogul  having  been  murdered 
along  with  his  suite  at  Jelalabad,  and  satisfaction  having  been  refused,  Nadir,  in  revenge, 
ravaged  the  Northwest  Provinces,  and  took  Delhi,  which  he  was,  by  the  insane  behavior  of 
the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pillaging.  With  booty  to  the  amount  of 
£30,000,000,  including  the  Koh-i-ndr  (q;V.)  diamond,  he  returned  to  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Indus.  He  next  reduced  Bokhara  and  Kbaurezm,  restoring  to  Persia  her  limits  under 
the  golden  reign  of  the  Sassanides.  From  this  period,  his  character  underwent  a  sud- 
den change;  he  was  formerly  open-hearted,  liberal,  and  tolerant;  he  now  became  sus- 
picious, avaricious,  and  tyrannical.  The  empire  groaned  under  his  extortions,  and  be 
was  finally  assassinated  on  June  20,  1747.  His  only  surviving  son  was  carried  to 
Coostantinopie,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic  under  the 
•urveillance  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  died  a  mai  in  the  Austrian  service, 
under  the  title  of  baron  Semlin.  Nadir's  t3rranny  has  now  been  forgotten;  and  at  the 
present  day  he  is  regarded  with  pride  and  gratitude  as  the  "  Wallace  "  of  Persia. 

HXYVSB,  Ojtxva,  one  of  the  earliest  Latin  poets,  was  bom,  probably  in  Campania, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  8d  c.  B.C.  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  first  Punic  war;  but 
almnt  the  year  2.S6  b.c.  he  made  his  appearance  at  Rome  as  a  dramatic  writer.  Of  his 
•■f°,  we  Icnow  little;  but  of  his  character  other  more.  He  was  very  decidedly  attached  to 
the  plebeian  party;  and  in  his  plays,  satirized  and  lampooned  the  Roman  nobles  with  ali 
the  vfrulence  and  indiscretion  of  a  hot-blooded  impetuous  Campanian — that  Gascon  of 
ancient  Italvl  Hia  rashness  ultimately  caused  hia  banishment  to  Utica  in  Africa,  where 
he  died,  804  or  202  ao.  Besides  his  dramatic  writings,  comprising  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  he  wrote  an  epic  poem,  De  BeUo  Punieo,  in  the  old  SatumSm  meter.  Of  these, 
only  a  few  very  unimportant  frMments  are  extant,  which  may  be  found  in  Botbe's 
PoOarum  Latinorvm  8e»nieorum  FragmeiUa  (HeJberstadt,  1824),  or  Klnnmann's  collec- 
tion of  the  same  (Jena,  1848),  enriched  by  a  life  of  Naevius,  and  an  essay  on  his  poetry. 
See  also  Sellas's  Poet*  of  the  Soman  BepuSUe  and  Bimcoz's  Hiel.  of  Latin  Lit.  (1882). 

HJB'yUB  (kr  jwn  popularly  as  mot/itr-tpot  or  mole)  is  a  congenital  mark  or  growth  on 
a  part  of  the  atm.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  dark  discoloration  of  the  surface  as  described 
in  the  article  MAOiTLiB,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  a  mole  and  is  perfectly  harmless;  but 
often  It  consists  of  a  dense  net- work  of  dilated  blood-vessels,  foradng  a  reddish  or  livid 
tumor,  more  or  less  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  sinn.  The  most  ft*, 
ouent  situations  of  these  vascular  n«evi  are  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of 
ue  head;  but  they  may  occur  elsewhere.  The  popular  belief  is,  that  they  are  caused  by 
X.-9 
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the  longlD|7  of  the  mother  during  her  pregnancy  for  a  loheter,  ot  strawberry',  or  raepbeny, 
or  some  other  red-colored  article  of  food,  and  that  the  influence  of  her  mind  aaa 
bnpresaed  upon  the  fetua  a  more  or  less  vivid  image  of  the  tiling  she  longed  for;  and 
hence  the  name  of  mother-spot.  Sometimes  these  tumors  waste  away  spontaneously,  and 
give  no  trouble;  but  frequentlr  they  increase  rapidly,  invade  the  adjacent  tissues,  and 
Ulcerate  or  slough,  and  thus  become  dangerous  to  life  by  hemorrhage.  When  these 
iumors  do  not  show  a  tendency  to  increase,  no  treatment  is  necessary.  When  they  are 
obviously  increaslDg  in  size,  the  continual  application  of  cold  fby  means  of  freezing  mix- 
tires),  vnth  moderately  firm  pressure,  is  sometimes  of  service;  but  a  more  certain 
method  is  to  employ  means  to  produce  such  an  amount  of  Inflammation  as  to  obliterate 
the  vessels;  for  this  purpose,  the  seton,  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  and  vaccination  of 
the  tnmor,  have  been  successfully  applied.  The  injection  of  strong  astringents,  with 
the  view  of  coagulating  the  blood,  has  sometimes  effected  a  cure.  If  all  these  means 
fail,  extirpation,  either  irith  the  li^ture  or  knife,  must  be  resorted  to;  the  ligature  being 
regarded  as  the  safest  and  best  method.  For  the  various  methods  of  applVing  the  liga- 
ture, the  reader  is  referred  to  any  standard  work  on  operative  surgery.  If  the  tumor  is 
In  an  inacce^ble  spot,  as  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  only 
course  is  to  tie  the  large  vascular  trunk  supplying  it.  The  common  carotid  arteiy  has 
in  several  instances  been  tied  with  success  for  vascular  neevns  in  the  orbit 

XA'ms,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Olams,  and  4  m.  n.  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  in  a  deep  valley,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  battle-fields  in  the  country. 
Pop.  abt.  8,000.  Here,  in  1888,  1500  men  of  Glarus,  under  Matthias  am  Buhl,  over 
tlirew  an  Austrian  force  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  men.    The  event  is  still  celel»ated  yearly. 

KA'?TIA,  Laoo,  a  curious  small  lake  in  Sicily,  about  two  miles  from  Mineo,  in 
Catania.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain,  amidst  craggy  hills,  and  is  of  a  circular  form,  com- 
monly sixty  or  seventy  yards  in  diameter,  and  about  fifteen  feet  deep,  but  in  dry  weather 
shrinking  to  a  much  smaller  size,  and  l)eing  occasionally  altogether  dried  up.  In  the 
midst  of  It  are  three  small  craters,  two  of  which  perpetually  send  up  water  in  Jets  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet;  the  third  is  more  intermittent  The  water  is  greenish,  or 
turbid,  and  has  an  odor  of  bitumen.  The  whole  lake  resembles  a  boiling  caldron,  from 
the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  rushing  upward  with  great  force.  The  atmosphere  is 
consequently  fatal  to  birds  attempting  to  fly  across  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  to  small 
animals  which  approach  it  to  satisfy  ueir  thirst;  and  an  approach  to  it  is  attended  with 
headache  and  other  painful  circumstances  to  man  himself.    The  ancients  regarded  these 

Shenomena  with  great  dread.  They  supposed  that  Pluto,  when  carrying  off  Proserpine, 
rove  his  fiery  st^ds  through  this  lake,  ere  his  descent  to  the  lower  re^ons.  A  temple 
was  erected  here  to  the  gods  of  the  two  craters,  the  Dti  Paliei,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
twin  sons  of  Jupiter  by  the  nymph  Thalia.  Pilgrims  flocked  to  this  shnne;  and  it 
tfforded  an  inviolable  asylum  to  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  masters.  An  oatii  liy  the 
Dii  Paliei  was  never  broken  by  the  master,  who  found  himself  compelled  here  to  come 
to  terms  with  his  runaway  slave.  Xo  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  Dii  Palici  are  left, 
although  it  is  descril)ed  as  having  been  magnificent 

VAGA  is,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  name  of  deified  serpents,  which  are  represented 
as  the  sons  of  the  Muni  Kas'yapa  and  his  wife  Kadrfi,  whence  they  are  aJso  called  Kad- 
raveyas.    Their  king  is  S'esha,  the  sacred  serpent  of  Yishn'u. 

HAOAPATAH,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  In  the  prorlnce 
of  Tanjur,  16  m.  south  of  Karikal.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1660,  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  in  1781.  Its  site  is  an  open  sandy  plain,  elevated  only  tiiree  oi 
four  feet  abova  sea-level.  The  port  is  visited  by  small  vessels,  and  cantes  on  some  trade 
with  Ceylon.    Pop.  at  the  census  of  1881,  58,855. 

VloiBJUHA,  or  Naoabena,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  meet  celebrated  Bnddbisda 
teachers  or  patriarchs — the  thirteenth — who,  according  to  some,  Uved  about  400  yeais, 
wxoriing  to  others,  about  600  years,  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha  8'Akyamuni  fl.  e., 
143  or  48  b.o.).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  MAdhyamika  scliool,  and  his  principal  aisci- 
p.es  were  Ar^adeva  and  Budhapfilita.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Bnadhas,  be 
was  bom  in  the  south  of  India,  in  a  Brahmanical  family.  £ven  as  a  dbild,  he  studied 
ail  the  four  Vedas;  later,  he  traveled  through  various  countries,  and  became  proflcient 
in  astronomy,  geography,  and  magical  arts.  By  means  of  the  last,  he  haa  several 
amorous  adventures,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  three  compnmons  of  bis,  but  in  bb 
own  repentance,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Buddhist  mendicant  in  his  oonveraton  to 
Buddhism.  Many  iniracies  are,  of  course,  attributed  to  his  career  as  propagator  ot  this 
doctrine,  especially  in  the  south  of  India,  and  his  life  is  said  to  have  lasted  8uD  years.— 
Bee  B.  Bumouf,  Introduetion  i  FEutoire  du  Buddhttme  Ituken  (rHris,  1844);  Bpence 
Hardy,  A  Manual  of  BuddJutm  (Lond.  1868):  W.  WassUjew,  Dm  BuddMimiu,  mtu 
Jhgmen,  Oesehiehte  und  JUteratur  (St  Petersburg,  1860). 

VA&ABA'KI,  or  Nanoabixi,  a  aty  and  port  of  Japan,  opened  to  foreign  oommeroe 
l?y  the  treaty  of  1858,  on  July  1,  186»,  is  situated  in  82°  44'  n.  lat,  and  11^  61'  e.  long, 
on  the  western  side  of  a  reninsula  in  the  n.  w.  of  the  island  of  Einalu.  Previoush'  to 
1860,  it  was  the  only  port  in  Japan  open  to  foreigners.  The  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  is  about  six  miles  in  width,  and  three  or  four  in  length.    TV) 
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a  person  inside,  it  appears  completely  land-locked,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  about 
1500  ft.  in  height.  These  are  broken  into  long  ridges  and  deep  valleys  ;  while  the  more 
fertile  si<ots  are  terraced  and  under  cultivation.  The  town  of  Nagasaki,  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  lies  on  the  n.  side  of  the  bay  ;  its 
pop.  is  estimated  at  40,000.  The  streets  in  general  are  clean  and  well-paved,  but  the 
bouses  are  not  particularly  good,  except  those  possessed  by  courtesans,  and  known  as 
"  tea-houses."  On  the  hills  behind  the  town  are  various  temples,  those  dedicated  to 
"  Sinto,"  or  the  worship  of  the  sun  goddess,  which  is  the  old  national  religion  of  Japan, 
•nd  those  in  which  the  Buddhistic  worship,  imported  from  Chma,  is  followed.  The 
foreign  settlement  lies  to  the  s.  of  the  native  town,  the  British,  Freoch,  German,  Pru»- 
sian,  and  Portuguese  consulates  occupying  the  hilly  ground  back  from  the  bav.  On  the 
4^>po«ite  side  of  the  bay,  the  Japanese  nave  a  steam-factory,  imder  the  direction  of 
Dutch  officers,  and  close  by  is  the  Russian  settlement.  The  climate  of  Kagasaki  is 
genial  but  variaUe.  The  trade  of  Nagasaki  is  hiferinr  to  that  of  Kauagawa.  Sea-weed, 
aalt-fish,  and  other  articles  are  exporUid  to  China.  The  exports  to  Europe  are  mainly 
tea,  tobacco,  coal,  ginseng,  vegetable  wax,  and  copper.  The  chief  i^jpoits  are  cotton 
piece-goods,  woolen  goods,  sugar,  oils. 

VA'SELmiX,  the  provincial  name  for  a  bed  of  conglomerate  l>elonging  to  the 
HollaMe  (q.  v.),  which  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strata  in  the  central  region  of 
Switzerland,  between  the  Aim  and  the  Jura.  It  is  said  to  attain  the  enormous  thickness 
of  6,000  and  8,000  ft  in  the  Rhigi  near  Lucerne,  and  in  the  Speer  near  Wesen. 

HAOEESUX,  the  name  under  which  the  blossoms  of  the  Metwaferrea  are  sold  in  the 
baxaars  of  India.    See  Guttifkb.s. 

TSKQVYK,  a  city  in  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Owari.  a  few  miles  n.  of  the  bead  (A 
Owarl  bay,  the  seat  of  the  Aichi  ken,  or  prefecture,  pop.  170,400.  The  city  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  the  castle,  built  in  1610,  is  one  of  the  finest  among  the  feudal  strongholds 
still  standing  intact.  Two  of  its  towers  were  long  ornamented  by  huge  images  of 
rampant  fish  made  of  copper,  covered  with  plates  of  solid  gold.  The  great  high  road 
called  the  Tokgido,  passes  through  the  city,  which  has  a  bustUng  trade  carried  on  with 
pack-horses  and  long  narrow  carts.  Junks  and  steamers  enter  and  clear  at  Miya,  the 
seaport,  a  few  miles  southward.  In  the  numerous  factories  in  the  city,  porcelain, 
faience,  cloisonne,  fans,  carvings,  and  lacquer  work  are  made,  chiefly  for  export.  In 
1801  every  house  in  the  place  was  overthrown  by  a  terrible  earthquake. 

XAOFVB',  an  Inland  province  of  British  India,  is  under  the  chief  commissioner  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  Ita  ai^  Is  3,848  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop.  in  1891  was  2,982,607; 
of  whom  2,452,884  were  Hindus,  89,560  Mohammedans,  and  6981  Christians.  The 
n.  part  of  the  province  is  mountainous  in  character,  being  traversed  by  spurs  of 
the  great  Vlndhya  range;  the  ^neral  slope  of  the  surface  is  from  n.  w.  to  s.  e.  and  the 
bay  of  Bengal  receives  the  drainage  of  the  country  chiefly  through  the  rivers  M^handf 
and  Wainffanga,  the  latter  a  tributary  of  the  Oodtfvarl.  The  climate  is  not  healthy,  and 
is  esi>ecial1y  insalubrious  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  low  marshy  land  wliich  abound  in 
the  province.  The  Gonds  (see  Isdia),  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines,  are  the  most  re- 
markable class  of  the  inhabitants.  Among  minerals  are  found  gold,  antimony,  coal  and 
ochre.  In  the  more  favored  districts,  where  the  inhabitants  are  more  industrious,  rice, 
maize,  oil,  and  other  seeds  and  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated ;  but  the  cotton 
industry  has  languished.  The  rajahs  of  Nagpur,  sometimes  called  the  rajahs  of  Berar, 
ruled  over  a  state  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  great  Mahratta  kingdom.  The  dynasty, 
however,  died  out  in  1858,  and  the  territory  came  into  possession  of  the  British.  The 
province  has  five  divisions — cap.,  Nagpur. 

KAOFTTS',  a  city  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  sltn- 
ated  near  its  n.  w.  extremity,  in  an  unhealthy  swampy  hollow,  4-%  m.  in  a  direct  line 
e.n.e,  of  Bombay  lat.  21°  9'  n.  long.  79"  V  e.  Inclusive  of  Its  extensive  suburbs,  it 
is  7  m.  in  circumference.  It  contains  some  Hindu  temples  of  excellent  Mahratta 
architecture.  Cotton  cloths,  coarse  and  fine  chintzes,  tnrlnns,  silks,  brocades,  blankets, 
woolens,  tent-cloths,  and  articles  in  copper  and  brass  are  manufactured.  Here,  on 
Nov.  26  and  27,  1817,  a  small  British  force  of  1350  men,  commanded  by  col.  Scott, 
defeated  a  native  army  of  18,000  men.  Pop.  '91, 117,014,  of  whom  96,549  were  Hindus, 
16,887  Mohammedans  and  8067  Christians. 

VAOV  HSAS  COVBECBATIOV.  This  story,  which  was  flrst  circulated  by  the  Roman 
Oatholica  forty  years  after  the  event,  with  respect  to  Archbishop  Parker's  consecration, 
was  to  the  following  effect.  On  the  passing  of  the  flrst  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  flrst 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  fourteen  bishops  vacated  their  sees,  and  all  the  other  sees 
excepting  that  of  LlandafI  being  vacant,  there  was  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  hitherto 
unbroken  soccesaton  of  bishops  from  apostolic  times.  Kitchin  of  TfUni^ftff  refused  to 
officiate  at  Parker's  consecration,  and  consequently  the  Protestant  divines  procured  the 
help  of  Scory,  a  deprived  bishop  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  all  having  met  at  the 
Nars  Head  tavern  in  Cheapside,  they  knelt  before  Scory,  who  laid  a  Bible  on  their 
heads  or  shoulders,  saying:  "  Take  thou  authority  to  preacn  the  word  of  God  stncerely:" 
and  they  nxw  up  bishops  of  the  new  church  of  £ngland  I    The  story  is  disciedited  by 
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the  Roman  Catholic  historian  Lingard,  and  is  carefully  refuted  by  Strype  In  his  lifeoC 
Parker.  The  facts  of  the  case  are,  that  the  election  took  place  in  the  chapter-house  at 
Canterbury,  the  confirmation  at  St  Mary-le-Bow's  church  in  Cheapside,  and  the  conse- 
cration in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  palace.  Scory,  then  elected  to  the  see  of  Hereford; 
Barlow,  formerly  bishop  of  Wells,  then  elected  to  Chichester;  Coverdale,  formerly  of 
Exeter,  and  never  reappointed  to  any  see;  and  Hodgkin,  sufln^n  of  Hereford,  officiated 
at  the  consecration.  The  Nag's  Head  story  probably  arose  uom  the  company  having 
possibly  gone  from  Bow  church,  after  the  confirmation,  to  take  a  dinner  together  at  the 
tayem  hard  by,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom.  The  due  succession  of  bishops  in 
the  English  church  cannot  be  proved  to  have  ever  been  broken. 

VAQT,  a  Hungarian  word,  meaning  "great"  It  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many 
towns  in  Hungary  and  Translyvania.  In  the  present  work,  many  of  the  towns  Uiat 
take  this  prefix  are  given  under  the  name  tliat  comes  after  it 

HA'OT  XABO'LT  (L  e.  Great  E!ar61y),  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  country 
SzaUimar,  87  m.  e.n.e.  from  Debreczin,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Theiss.  It  has  several 
Important  annual  fairs,  and  a  trade  in  grain  and  textile  fabrics.    P<^  '00,  13,476. 

KAOT  KOSOS.    See  K&BHa. 

HA6Y— 8ZEBEH.    See  HEBUAimSTADT. 

HAQT— yABAO.    See  OBOsswABSEnr. 

VAHAUT,  a  town  in  Essex  co.,  Mass. :  on  a  peninsula  extending  into  Hassachnsetts 
bay;  reached  by  sta^e  from  Lynn  (4  miles)  and  by  steamers  from  Boston  in  summer 
(10  miles).  It  was  incorporated  in  1853,  contains  the  village  of  Bass  Point,  and  is 
almost  exclusively  a  summer  resort.  It  has  a  public  library,  electric  lights,  waterworks, 
and  several  churches.  The  beaches  are  hard  and  smooth,  and  in  places  the  shores  are 
fringed  with  rocks  from  20  to  00  feet  above  high  tide.  Kahant  has  been  a  favorite  place 
of  summer  resort  for  Boston  business  men  for  many  years,  and  has  numerous  handsome 
seaside  residences.    Fop.  '90,  880. 

VA'EUX,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  was  a  native  either  of  Elkosh,  in  Galilee, 
or  the  son  of  a  man  named  Elkosh.  The  identification  of  his  birthplace  with  Capernaum 
p^ahum's  village)  or  a  place  called  Elkosh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  not  far  from 
Nineveh,  is  the  result  of  vague  speculation.  He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
and  flourished  about  71&-711  b.o.  Tlie  burden  of  his  "vision"  (in  chap.  8)  is  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom.  His  style  is  full  of 
animation,  fancy,  and  originality,  and  at  the  same  tim6  clear  and  rounded.    His  laa- 

Siage  throughout  is  classu»I,  and  in  the  purest  Hebrew,  belonging  to  the  second  half  of 
ezekiah's  reign,  or  to  the  time  immediately  following  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  before 
Jerusalem  (3  jEungs  xix,  85,  etc.).  A  commentaiy  on  Nahum,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Assyrian  monuments  lately  discovered,  lias  been  written  by  O.  Btrauss  (Berlin, 
1858).  There  are  also  commentaries  by  Blomquist  (18S8);  QihiaseO);  Breitmieher 
(1861) :  Reinke(1867)  and  Mahler  (1886). 

VAIA.    See  AfiP  and  Cobba. 

HAIAOEB,  VAIAOA'CEJE,  or  POTAKES,  a  natural  order  of  endoeenons  plants,  divi- 
ded by  some  tx>tanist8  into  several  orders  (Juneagineot,  totteracM,  etcA  containing  in  all 
not  quite  100  known  species,  all  aquatic  plants,  some  of  them  inhabiting  the  ocean,  some 
found  in  lakes  and  ponds,  some  in  streams.  They  are  all  of  very  cellubr  structure;  the 
leaves  have  parallel  veins,  and  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous.    'To  this  order  belongs  the 

Sjndweed  (potamogeUm),  of  which  a  number  of  species  abound  in  the  still  waters  of 
ritain,  and  of  which  some  are  found  as  far  n.  as  Iceland.  To  this  order  also  belongs 
the  Grabswback  (q.v.)  of  our  shores,  used  for  stuffing  mattresses.  The  lattice-leaf 
(q.v.)  of  Madagascar  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  species,  and  one  of  the  few  which 
attract  notice  as  in  any  way  beautiful. 

KA'IASB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  nymphs  of  fresh-water  lakes,  rivers,  and  foun> 
tains.  They  were  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  inspiration;  hence,  soothsayers  and 
others  are  sometimes  called  nympkoleptoi  (seized  by  the  nymph).  They  were  represented 
as  half-clothed  maidens,  and  not  unfrequently  as  companions  of  Pan,  of  Hercules,  the 
patron  of  warm  springs,  or  of  the  Bileni  and  the  Satyrs,  in  whose  Jovial  dances  they 
Joia 

VAIAVT,  or  VA'TAVT  (Lat  natare,  to  swim),  a  heraldic  term  applied  to  a  fish  when 
borne  horizontally  across  the  shield  in  a  swimming  position. 

VAIOVE,  or  VAIX,  a  native  subaltern  officer  among  Indian  and  Anglo- Adatic  troops, 
whose  funcuons  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  performed  among  European  troops  oy 
the  drill-sergeant 

HAIL  is  a  unit  of  English  doth  measure,  indicating  the  sixteenth  port  of  a  yard,  or 
two  and  one  quarter  in<me8.    Abbreviated  n. 

VAUI  are  flattened,  elastic,  homy  plates,  which  are  placed  as  protective  coveringa 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Each  nail  con- 
sists of  ft  fvot,  or  part  concealed  within  a  fold  of  skm ;  ft  boif,  or  exposed  part 
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attached  to  the  surface  of  the  skin;  and  a  free  anterior  extremity  called  the  tdge.  The 
«kin  below  the  root  and  body  of  the  nail  is  termed  the  matrix,  from  its  being  the  part 
from  which  the  nail  is  proauced.  This  is  thick,  and  covered  with  highly  vascular 
papillSB,  and  its  color  is  seen  through  the  transparent  homy  tissue.  Near  the  root  the 
papillae  are  smaUer  and  less  vascular;  hence  the  portion  of  nail  corresponding  to  this 
oart  is  of  a  whiter  color;  from  its  form,  this  portion  is  termed  the  lunula.  It  is  by  the 
successive  growth  of  new  cells  at  the  root  and  under  the  body  of  the  nail  that  it  advances 
forwards,  and  maintains  a  due  thickness,  whilst  at  the  some  time  its  growth  in  a  proper 
direction  is  insured.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  nails  is  given  in  the  article  Hoknt 
T188CE8,  to  which  class  of  structures  they  belong.  According  to  the  observation  of 
Beau,  the  finger-nails  grow  at  the  rate  of  about  two-fifths  of  a  line  in  a  week,  while  tho 
toe-nails  only  grow  with  about  one-fourth  of  that  rapidity.  When  a  nail  has  been 
removed  by  violence,  or  has  been  thrown  off  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  matter 
(pus)  beneath  it,  a  new  nail  is  speedily  formed,  provided  the  matrix  has  not  been  seri- 
ously injured. 

There  is  a  very  common  and  troublesome  affection  popularly  known  as  ingrowirtg  nail. 
Its  most  usual  seat  Is  by  the  side  of  the  great  toe.  It  does  not  in  reality  arise  from  any 
alteration  of  the  nail,  but  from  the  adjacent  soft  parts  being  constantly  pressed  by  the 
use  of  tight  shoes  against  its  edge.  These  parts  become  swollen  and  inflamed  ;  suppura- 
tion ensues,  and  an  intensely  sensitive  ulcer  is  formed,  in  which  the  nail  is  embeaded. 
burgical  advice  should  at  once  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases,  as  there  is  no  probability 
that  the  ulcer  will  heal  spontaneously,  especially  if  the  patient  continue  to  move  about, 
and  thus  keep  up  irritation.  In  obstinate  cases,  it  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  nail,  an  operation  attended  with  much  pain,  although  quickly 
performed.    See  CLAwa 

VAILS,  pointed  pieces  of  metal,  usually  with  flattened  or  rounded  beads,  used  for 
d  .iving  into  wood- work,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  pieces  together.  A  variety,  in 
which  the  head  is  very  large,  and  the  spike  portion  small,  used  by  shoemakers  for  pro- 
tecting the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  from  wear,  is  called  the  hob-naU;  another,  which  is 
made  oy  cutting  thin  plate-iron  into  thin  pointed  pieces  of  various  lengths,  is  called 
brads  ;  these  sometimes  are  without  heads,  but  are  usually  made  with  a  slight  projection 
by  way  of  a  head.  When  made  small,  with  flat  heads,  for  attaching  clow  or  hangings 
in  upholstery- work,  they  are  called  Uuskt;  and  when  veiy  luge  for  heavy  carpentry, 

Ndilmaking. — Formerly,  all  nails  were  band-made,  by  forging  on  an  anvil ;  and  in 
Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe  vast  quantities  are  still  made  in  this  manner,  being  pre- 
ferable, for  many  kinds  of  carpenters'  work,  to  those  made  by  machinery.  In  France, 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  nails  usied  for  light  carpentry-work  are  made  of  soft  iron  wire, 
pointed  with  the  hammer ;  and  in  order  to  head  them  they  are  pinched  in  a  toothed  vice, 
which  leaves  the  portion  for  tbe  bead  projecting,  and  makes  below  it  three  or  four 
nooves  in  the  nail,  which  increases  Its  hold  on  the  wood  when  driven  homo.  The  head 
b  beaten  into  a  counter-sinking  on  the  vice,  which  regulates  the  size. 

The  iron  used  for  hand  nail-making  in  Britain  is  sold  in  bundles,  and  is  caDed  ntul- 
rodt ;  it  is  either  prepared  by  rolling  the  malleable  iron  into  rods  or  small  bars  of  the 
required  thickness — which  process  is  only  employed  for  very  fine  qualities — or  by  cut- 
ting plate-iron  into  strips  by  means  of  roUing-ehears  ;  these  shears  consist  of  two  power- 
ful revolving  shafts,  upon  which  are  fixed  discs  of  hard  steel  with  squared  edges.  The 
discs  of  one  shaft  alternate  with  those  of  the  other ;  they  are  of  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  to  be  cut.  and  the  shafts  are  so  placed  that  a  small  portion  of  one  set  of  the  discs 
are  inserted  between  those  of  the  other  set.  When  the  shafts  are  revolving  a  plate  of 
iron  is  pressed  between  the  discs  ;  and  it  is  forcibly  drawn  through,  the  steel  discs  cut- 
ting the  plates  into  strips  with  great  rapidity.  The  quantity  produced  in  this  way  is 
enormous,  some  mills  turning  out  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour  of  nail-rods. 

Several  inventions,  in  which  America  took  the  lead,  have  been  introduced,  and  are 
successfully  worked,  for  making  nails  direct  from  plate-iron,  either  by  cutting  them  out 
cold  or  hot ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nails  in  use  are  made  In  ttds  way.  Nail- 
tnaklng  by  machinery  was  originated  in  Massachusetts  in  IblO. 

The  whole  enormous  industry  of  nail-making  in  the  United  States,  except  for 
wall-nails  and  shoe-nails,  which  are  cast,  and  sprigs,  headless  brads,  etc.,  which  are  cut 
out  of  the  plate,  involves  various  machines  for  cutting  and  heading.  Nearly  two  dozen 
patents  for  improvements  in  these  machines  had  been  granted  here  by  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  ore,  whether  hematite  or  magnetic,  is  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace,  run 
into  pigs,  puddled,  squeezed,  and,  if  need  be,  nammered,  rolled  in  the  puddling-ball 
toain,  and  cut  to  lengths.  These  are  then  fagotted,  that  is,  piled  so  as  to  break  joints, 
reheated  to  a  white  heat,  drawn,  passed  through  the  nail-plate  train,  and  the  slicets,  of 
the  required  width  and  thickness,  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  next  cut  across  its  length  (the 
width  of  the  sheet  being  usually  about  a  foot)  into  stripe  which  are  a  little  wider  than 
the  length  of  the  required  nail.  These  plates,  heated  by  being  set  on  edge  on  hot  coals, 
are  seized  in  a  clamp  and  fed  to  the  machine,  end  first.  Tbe  pieces  cut  out  are  alternatei, 
and  slightly  tapering,  of  course,  with  the  fiber,  and  are  squeezed  and  headed  up  by  liio 
machine  before  going  into  the  trough.    It  is  evident  that  the  first  cut  to  the  right  on  a 
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plate  and  the  last  cut  cm  the  other  side  are  blanks,  though  H  would  seem  that  an  auto 
matic  weigher,  as  in  coining,  would  reject  these  into  the  waste  heap.  The  difficulty  of 
the  operation  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  the  cuts  must  be  alternate,  so  that  the  cutter  must 
either  turn  lialf  round  at  each  cut,  or  the  plate  most  be  turned  over.  The  great  desid- 
eratum is  to  do  this  automaticallr  and  reciprocally.  There  is  no  common  or  unvarying 
standard  for  classifying  nails.  The  old  way  is  by  sizing  from  two-penny,  1  in.  long, 
and  now  880  to  the  lb.,  up  to  thirty-penny,  H  in.  long,  and  10  to  the  lb.  The  English 
names,  7  lb.,  8  lb.,  etc.,  show  that  1000  of  that  kind  should  weigh  so  much.  Ttwynow, 
In  fact,  seldom  do.    The  general  divisions  are: 

a.  Material — copper,  g^vanized,  etc. 

b.  Make— wrought,  cut,  cast. 

c.  Length  or  wdght 

d.  Size— fine,  bastard  or  medium,  heavy. 
«.  Points — flat,  sharp,  clinch. 

e.  Heads— spur,  clasp,  clout,  countersunk,  etc 

/.  Use — scupper,  sheathing,  fence,  slating,  finishing,  etc. 

Wire  nails,  a  French  invention,  are  made  by  a  machine  in  which  the  end  of  a  coil  of 
wire  is  held  for  a  moment  by  cam-grippers  while  the  head  is  formed  by  a  punch.  The 
wire  is  then  pushed  out  the  length  of  the  nail,  two  punches  point  it,  and  a  "  knocker- 
off  "  throws  aside  the  completed  nail.  Nails  are  now  made  in  this  country  from  tinplate 
"  scrap,"  or  sheet-iron  coated  with  tin.  The  machine  for  making  them  was  invented 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Perkins,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1889. 

HAIK,  a  village  of  Qalilee,  mentioned  onl^  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  place  where 
Jesus  restored  to  life  the  widow's  son.  Euseoius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  near  Endor. 
Phocas  places  it  n.  of  Tabor.  The  crusaders  recognized  it,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is 
mentioned  by  travelers.  It  is  now  a  small  village  of  90  houses  or  huts,  and  called  Nein, 
containing  remains  of  very  ancient  buildings  and  a  foimtain.  It  is  4  m.  from  Tabor, 
and  3i  m.  from  Endor.  Its  situation  is  beautiful,  on  the  n.w.  edge  of  the  "  Little  Her- 
mon,"  or  Jebel-ed-DOhv,  where  the  ground  slopes  into  the  plam  of  Esdraelon.  The 
entrance  to  the  place,  where  the  Savior  met  the  funeral,  was  doubtless  up  the  steep  ascent 
of  the  plain.  On  the  w.  of  the  village  the  rock  ia  full  of  sepuicbial  caves.  On  the  n. 
are  the  wooded  liills  of  Galilee. 

VAIH  SB  TILLEICOVT.    See  Tellekoitf. 

KAIRIi',  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh,  and  is 
IS  m.  n.e.  by  rail  from  Inverness.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maim,  on 
the  w.  side,  and  for  that  reason  was  anciently  called  Iver-naim.  Lying  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Moray  firth,  which  is  here  about  about  8  m.  across,  it  commands  a  grand 
and  extensive  view  of  the  coast  of  Ross-shire,  Inclnding  Cromarty  bay,  nearly  opposite. 
Nairn  was  regallzed  by  William  the  Lion.  It  manufactures  rope  and  twine,  and  exports 
com,  timber,  potatoes  and  fish.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
its  sea-bathing  and  artiflcial  baths.    Pop.  4500.        ' 

VAISHE,  Oabolina  Oliphant,  Lady,  1766-1845 ;  b.  Scotland ;  celebrated  in  her 
youth  for  her  beauty,  and  called  "the  flower  of  Stratheam."  8he  married,  in  1806, 
William  Murray  Nahne,  who  became  lord  Naime  in  1824.  She  wrote  many  songs  to 
the  old  popular  tunes  familiar  to  the  Scotch  peasantry.  Among  them  are  the  well-known 
CaUer  Merrin';  The  Laird  o'  Coehpen;  and  ?%«  Land  o'  Oie  LeaL  Her  productions  all 
appeared  anonymously,  and  their  authorship  was  not  divulged  till  shortly  before  her 
death.  Her  complete  works,  with  a  life  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  appeared  at  Edi»- 
bnrgh  in  1869. 

HAIXVBHIBE  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Moray  firth,  and  on  its  other  sides  by  Um 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Moray,  of  the  latter  of  which  it  anciently  formed  a  part.  It 
extends  n.  and  s.  22  m.,  and  15  m.  from  e.  to  west.  Its  area  is  215  sq.m.,  or  187,500 
acres,  of  which  about  26,000  are  under  cultivation.  Pop.  '01, 10,000,  inclnding  the  burgh 
of  Nairn.  Along  with  Elginshire,  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  county 
now  contains  four  entire  parishes  and  part  of  a  fifth.  Nairn  is  the  only  royal  burgh  in 
the  county,  but  there  are  the  villages  of  Cawdor  and  Auldearn.  The  soil  is  for  the  most 
part  light  and  sandy,  but  on  the  plahi  or  "  lalch  "  is  very  fertile.  There  is  considerable 
agricultural  activity,  though  the  county  is,  perhaps,  better  known  for  its  cattle-breeding. 
An  Important  cattle  "  tryst"  is  held  at  Cawdor  once  a  month  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  climate  of  this  county  is  distinguished  for  its  salubrity,  and  the  temper 
ature  is  remarkably  equable.  The  thermometer  in  the  shade  has  not  risen  above  78*"  y, 
or  fallen  below  11*  2*,  during  the  Ust  20  years.  According  to  the  latest  observations, 
the  yearly  rainfall  did  not  amount  to  more  than  26  in.,  the  greatest  fall  being  in  October, 
and  the  least  in  April.  Geologically  Nairn  resembles  Elginshire.  Therivei  Nahn  runs 
through  the  county  in  a  beautiful  valley,  which  presents  particularly  attractive  and 
romantic  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cawdor  castle,  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
earl  of  Cawdor.  This  castle  is  of  uncerUin  antiquity,  and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  It  was  *he  residence  of  the  ancient  thaines  of  Cawdor,  one  of  «  horn  Is 
mentioned  in  Macbeth,  About  the  year  1510  the  estates  belonghig  to  the  earldom  passed 
by  marriage  from  the  old  family  of  Calder  into  the  hands  of  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Argyl«t 
and  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  Among  the  places  of  historical  la> 
terest  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Nairn  is  the  battle-field  of  Culloden. 
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TAISSAITT,  a  tenn  applied  in  heraldric  blazon  to  an  animal  depicted  as  coming  forth 
out  of  the  middle — not  like  i$iuant  or  jetiant  (q.T.X  out  of  the  boundary  lin»— of  an 
ordinary. 

VAJA.    See  Cobba.  da  Capkllo. 

VAKAKUKA.  XABAKAWO,  a  Japanese  scholar  and  writea-,  b.  in  Yedo  about  1835, 
one  of  a  hereditary  guild  of  learned  men  in  the  university  of  Tedo,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Tokugawa  "tycoona"  To  his  profound  knowledge  of  Chinese  and  nativefit. 
CTature,  he  added  some  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  Eng. 
lish  language,  a  dictionary  of  which  he  lalwriously  copied  with  the  pen.  In  1866  he 
went  to  England,  and  studied  there  two  years.  Itetuming  to  Japan  In  1868,  he  went 
into  seclusion  with  his  masterthe  tycoon,  and  while  there  translated  into  Japanese  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  WashinKton's  farewell  address,  John  Stuart  Mill's 
essay  "  On  Lil)erty,"  a  copious  selection  of  long  passages  from  the  works  of  standard 
American  and  English  authors,  and  an  anonymous  plea  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  Vol- 
ontarily  resigning  his  rank  among  the  gentry  (samurai),  he  laid  aside  his  two  swords, 
founded  a  private  school,  and  became  a  vigorous  reformer  and  practical  philanthropist. 
In  1875  he  was  made  chief  director  of  the  imperial  female  normal  school.  He  has  also 
translated  Wluaton'i  International  Law,  and  Smiles's  Self-Sdp.  He  belongs  to  that 
quiet  Imt  powerful  class  of  men  whose  words  and  example  have  revolutionized  Japan. 

ITAKCHIVAV,  or  Nakhichevan,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  Transcaucasia,  83  m.  s.e. 
of  Envan.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  comprising  also  the  towns  of 
Abbasabad,  Mergerl,  and  Terra  Kali  which  is  separated  southward  from  Persia  by  the 
Irras  river,  and  was  ceded  to  Russia,  1828.  The  name  is  from  the  Armenian,  Naxuana 
'first  place  of  descent,"  and  popular  tradition  asserts  it  to  be  the  place  where  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  deluge  landed,  and  where  Noah  planted  the  vine.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  very 
old  town,  dating  from  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  district  is  rich  in  salt,  bat  is  noted  for 
insalubrity.    Pop.  of  the  town,  0950. 

MAXHICHEVAK,  ON  the  Don,  a  thriving  town  of  south  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  right  btmlL  of  the  Don,  and  near  the  mouth  of  that  river  21 
miles  east  of  Rostov.  It  was  founded  in  1779  by  Armenian  settlers  from  the  Crimed 
and  lias  19,500  inhabitants,  mostly  Armenians,  belonging  to  the  Greek-Armenian 
chorch.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silver  ornaments  and 
woolen  goods,  and  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on. 

MAKHIKOy,  Akim  Nikolaevich,  poet,  1782-1806,  b.  in  government  of  Kharkov, 
Rossia.  After  being  educated  in  Moscow  and  at  the  University  of  Kharkov,  he  retired 
to  his  father's  estate  in  the  country  and  produced  poems,  conspicuous  among  which  is 
his  Satirical  Elegy  (1809).    See  7th  edition  of  his  complete  works  in  Smirdin's  coUection 

VAX8HATKA  (a  Sanscrit  word  of  doubtful  etymology,  but  propably  a  compound  of 
an  obsolete  base,  nak»ha,  night,  and  tra,  protecting,  Le.,  hterally  night-protecting)  means 
properly  star,  and  is  used  in  tliis  sense  in  the  Vedas.  At  a  later  period  it  was  applied  to 
tlie  asterisms  lying  in  the  moon's  path,  or  to  the  mansions  in  whidi  tlie  moon  is  supposed 
to  rest  in  her,  or  rather,  according  to  Hindu  notions,  hi*  path.  The  number  of  these 
asterisms  was  reckoned  originally  at  27,  later  at  28;  and  mythology  transformed  them 
into  as  many  daughters  of  the  patriarch  Daksha,  who  became  the  wives  of  the  moon, 
8«e  Moon.  Biot,  the  distinguished  French  astronomer,  endeavored  to  show  tliat  the 
Hindu  system  of  the  Nakshatras  was  derived  from  the  Cliinese  rim;  but  his  theory, 
thougb  supported  by  very  learned  arguments,  has  been  refuted  by  Prof.  Whitney,  In  lua 
notes  to  Burgess's  translation  of  the  SArya-SiddkAUa  (New  Haven,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A.,  1860), 
and  by  prof.  Mailer  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Rig-Veda  (Lond.  1862); 
for  their  arguments  leave  little  doubt  that  the  system  of  the  Nakshatras  originated  from 
the  Hindu  mind. 

MAIA  is  a  legendary  king  of  ancient  India— a  king  of  Nishadha— whose  love  for 
Damayanti,  the  daughter  of  Bhtma,  king  of  VIdarbha,  and  the  adventures  arising  from, 
or  connected  with  it — the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  the  abandonment  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  their  ultimate  restoration— liave  supplied  several  Hindu  poets  with  the  subject 
of  their  muse. 

VAMANOAV,  district  in  the  central  Asiatic  province  of  Ferghana  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  Turkestan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sir  Daria.  Pop.  198,560.  Agriculture  is 
confined  to  the  oases.  The  capital  of  the  same  name  has  considerable  trade  in  fruits, 
hides  and  wools.  Pop.  '97,  61,906.  In  the  neighlrarhood  are  rich  oil  wells  and  coal 
deposits. 

TALODATA  is  the  name  of  a  Sanscrit  poem  which  is  highly  prised  by  the  modem 
Hindus.  lis  subject  is  the  story  of  Kala  (q.v.),  but  more  concisely  narrated  than  in  the 
episode  of  the  McMAhdrata,  whence  its  contents  are  borrowed;  and  its  reputed  author  la 
KilidAsa  (q.v.).  Great  doubts,  however,  must  attach  to  the  attribution  of  the  authorship, 
if  by  Kftlidasa  the  author  of  Sdkuntala  is  meant,  and  not  some  other  poet  bearing  the  same 
name;  for  the  merits  of  this  poem  consist  neither  in  elevation  of  .thought  nor  in  richness 
of  fiction:  they  are  sought  for  by  the  Hindus  in  its  elaborate  and 'artificial  diction,  and  in 
tts  alliteration  of  every  variety,  which,  to  a  European  mind  of  culture  and  taste,  would 
be  no  more  than  an  intolerable  jingle  of  sounds,  devoid  of  all  poetical  worth.    ThB  text 
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of  the  poem,  with  a  modern  commentary,  has  been  edited  (Berlin,  1830)  by  P.  Bemti/, 
and  (Calcutta,  1844)  by  W.  Yates,  who  added  to  his  edition  a  free  metrical  translation  of 
the  text  and  an  essay  on  Sanskrit  alliteration. 

BAICA'QITALAKD,  or  more  correct]y  Namalaitd,  Great.  Comprises  the  southern 
parts  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  extending  from  the  Orange  river,  lat.  29"  80',  to 
Walflsh  bay,  lat.  23°,  and  stretching  Inland  from  the  w.  coast  to  the  Ealihari  desert, 
comprehending  an  area  of  about  100,000  sq.  m.,  Is  known  under  the  name  of  Great 
Namaqualand,  being  principally  Inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  Kamaquas  (q.v.). 
This  region  is  drained  principally  by  a  large  periodical  water-course,  called  the  Oap, 
Borradaile,  or  Great  Fish  river,  which,  running  from  n.  to  s.  a  distance  of  about  460  m., 
joins  the  Orange  river  nearly  at  right  angles,  about  90  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  Is  gener- 
ally, except  in  its  northern  parts,  where  the  country  rises  into  extensive  and  loft^ 
plateaus,  a  most  sterile  and  barren  region,  and  along  a  coast-line  of  upwards  of  400  m. 
does  not  present  a  single  running  stream,  much  less  a  navigable  river,  although  a  few 
little  bays  along  the  coast,  such  as  Angra  Peguefia,  Sandwich  harbor,  and  Walflsh 
bay,  afford  safe  anchorages.  The  valley  of  the  Oup  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  ranges 
of  flat-topped  barren  mountains  rising  to  about  6,000  feet,  which  to  the  eastward  die 
away  into  the  waterless  though  wooded  flats  of  the  Ealihari  desert,  and  coastwards 
stretch  into  vast  sandy  downs,  against  which  the  southern  Atlantic  beats  an  tmceaslng 
surf,  rendering  landing  very  dangerous,  and  enveloping  the  coast  in  a  perpetual  mist. 
The  chief  productions  of  the  region  are  cattle,  for  the  rearing  of  which  the  covmtiy 
seems  favorable.  On  the  edge  of  the  Kalihari,  Ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  are  collected, 
and  copper  ore  seems  abundant  in  several  localities.  Guano  is  found  at  Ichaboe  and 
many  little  Islands  on  the  coast,  and  considerable  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  Cape  houses 
in  many  of  the  bays. 

The  lion,  glrane,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  lai^e  game  generally,  are  still 
found  in  Xamaqualand,  although  fast  diminishing  before  the  fire-arms  of  the  liamaqnas. 
The  snakes  are  considered  especially  venomous.  The  gemsbok,  eland,  and  other  laige 
antelopes,  now  almost  unknown  in  the  Cape  Colony,  are  still  numerous  in  the  little- 
frequented  wastes  of  this  region.  The  climate  is  extreme,  and  though  on  the  whole  not 
unhealthy,  is  very  trjring  to  European  constitutions.  The  water  is  generally  brackish. 
The  first  English  traveler  in  Namaqualand,  was  sir  J.  Alexander,  who,  in  1837,  traversed 
it  from  n.  to  s.  Charles  John  Anderson  has  also  explored  every  part  of  it.  Infor- 
mation on  the  region  may  be  also  found  in  the  travels  of  Moffat,  Campbell,  and  Le 
Yaillant.  Angra  PequeTla  founded  in  1883  on  the  coast  is  notable  as  being  the  first 
African  colony  of  the  German  Empire. 

HAKAQUALAHS,  Little,  Is  the  northwest  comer  of  Cape  Colony,  B.  of  the  Orange 
river,  formerly  part  of  the  district  of  ClanwUllam,  and  included  with  the  country  n.  of 
it  under  the  general  name  of  Kamaqualand.  It  is  a  very  barren  region,  covered  with 
rugged  volcanic-looking  hills,  through  which  the  Gariep  or  Great  Orange  river  appears. 


through  some  convulsion  of  nature,  to  have  forced  its  way  to  the  sea  Little  Namaqua- 
land  has  of  late  years  afforded  a  very  large  supply  of  copper  ore  of  excellent  quality ;  out 
the  mines,  although  well  known  to  the  Dutch  200  years  ago,  were  not  worked  till  after 


1852.  The  Ookiep  copper  mines  are  the  most  important,  being  connected  by  rail  with 
the  western  coast.  The  principal  river  is  the  Orange  of  the  colonists,  which  divides 
the  Cape  Colony  from  Great  Xamaqualand;  all  the  other  streams  are  merely  periodical 
torrents,  often  dry  for  years.  The  seat  of  magistracy  is  at  Springt>okfontein,  about  80 
m.  from  the  principal  harbor,  Hondekllp  bay,  and  where  are  situated  the  very  rich  mines 
•f  the  Cape  copper  company.  Many  scattered  trU)e8  of  Namaquas  and  Bastard  Hotten- 
tots roam  along  the  bank  of  the  Orange  river,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines  are 
numerous  Dutch  farmers  and  English  settlers.  All  the  larger  mammalia,  except  a  few 
gemsbok,  are  extirpated;  but  troops  of  ostriches  are  still  numerous  on  the  grassy  flats  of 
the  Bushman  country.  The  geological  features  of  this  region  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
and  have  been  thoroughly  explored  by  A.  Wylle,  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  government. 
The  rocks  are  generally  of  granite  or  gneiss,  Intersected  with  numerous  veins  of  cuprc-ous 
indications,  and  near  the  (h«nge  river  present  many  very  curious  features.  The  coast 
line  extendd  for  100  m.,  with  a  few  little  bays,  such  as  port  NalloUi  and  Hondekllp, 
where  there  is  tolerably  safe  anchorage,  and  generally  presents  a  shore  covered  with  low 
granite  rocks. 

VAXA'QVAS,  tiie  principal  existing  tribe  of  the  race  generally  known  noder  the  nam* 
of  Hottentot.  They  inhabit  the  region  called  Great  Kamaqualand.  n.  of  the  Gariep  or 
Orange  river,  and  the  country  a  few  miles  s.  of  it,  as  far  as  the  Kamieebergen.  Tbey  are 
a  pastoral  people  of  rather  predatory  hnbits,  and  live  under  the  rule  of  their  chiefs, 
wnose  powers,  however,  are  of  a  very  limited  nature.  Differing  from  the  Bosjesmen 
Hottentots,  the  Namaquas  are  a  tall,  well  made,  active  people,  although  presenting  the 
usual  peculiarities  of  the  race,  such  as  the  light  olive  complexion,  the  oblioue  eye,  and 
short  tufted  hair.  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  ian^ruage,  whicn,  however, 
differs  considerably  from  that  us^  by  other  tribes  of  that  people.  Mission  stations  of 
the  Rhenisb  and  Weselyan  societies  have  been  for  many  years  establibhed  amongst  them, 
and  In  a  few  localities,  near  the  Cape  Colony,  with  considerable  success;  and  the  New 
Testament  and  some  elementary  works  Iiave  been  translated  into  the  Namaqua  dialect. 
On  the  northern  borders  of  the  regions  they  inhabit,  the  Namaquas,  under  the  chief 
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Africaner,  the  descendant  of  a  furtive  slave  from  Cape  Colony,  have  for  many  yean 
kept  up  a  predatory  and  bloody  war  with  the  tribes  of  Ovampos  and  Damaros,  who  live 
n.  of  Waltish  bay.  The  total  number  of  Namaquaa  cannot  exceed  between  60,000  and 
80,000  souls,  scattered  over  a  region  of  at  least  150,000  sq.m. ;  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  the  pure  Hottentot  tribes  soon  becoming  extinct,  or  at  least  absorbed,  being 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  more  energetic  and  civilized  Bastard  races,  who,  in  point 
of  civilization  and  appearance,  are  very  little  inferior  to  the  ordinary  Dutch  Boer  of  Cape 
Colony.  Many  of  the  southern  Kamaquas  possess  wagons  and  osen,  and  are  employed 
in  the  transport  of  copper  ore  from  the  mines  of  Little  Namaqualaud  to  the  shippiu; 
port  at  Hondeklip  bay. 

A  few  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  described  by  Eolben  nearly 
900  years  ago,  may  be  still  traced  amongst  the  more  remote  tribes  of  the  Kamaquas;  but 
contact  with  the  Cape  Colonists,  and  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  have  partially 
civili2«d  this  race,  so  that  an  ordinarv  Hottentot  is  quite  as  respectable  a  savage,  or  per 
haps  more  so  than  his  Betjouana  or  Amakoea  brethren. 

HAXATCTTSE  (8almo  nemayeuth),  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  the  salmon  and  trout,  a 
native  of  the  great  lakes  and  interior  rivers  of  North  America.  It  is  often  taken  of  a 
size  varying  from  20  to  40  lbs.,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  reach  60  lbs.  It  is  much 
esteemed  tor  the  table.  It  is  caught  at  the  same  fisheries  with  the  still  more  prized 
whitefish  (q.v.). 

HAKE  (Sax.  nama,  Ger.  name,  Lat.  noin«n.  Or.  onoma),  the  word  by  which  a  parti- 
cular person  or  thing  is  signfled  in  distinction  from  other  persons  or  things.  A  name 
attached  to  a  person  is  called  a  proper  uame.  Names  distinguishing  one  individual  from 
another  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages  of  human  society.  Among  the  Jevrs, 
the  name  given  to  a  child  either  originatea  in  some  circumstance  of  birth,  or  was  an 
expression  of  religious  sentiment.  Old  Testament  names  are  almost  all  original — i.e., 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  person  bearing  them;  but  the  Jews,  like  other  nations, 
after  accumlating  a  considerable  stock  of  names,  began  to  repeat  them,  and  we  find  few 
names  in  the  New  Testament  which  had  not  been  used  before.  In  Old  Testament 
times,  it  was  an  occasional  practice  to  adopt  a  change  of  name  on  the  occasion  of  an 
miportant  event  in  one's  life. 

The  Qreeks  bore  only  one  name,  given  on  the  tenth  day  after  birth,  which  it  was  the 
right  of  the  father  to  choose,  and  alter  if  he  pleased.  The  earliest  Greek  names  are 
generally  expressive  of  some  quality  in  high  estimation,  as  valor,  skill,  wisdom,  or 
gracefolness  (Callimacbus,  excellent  fighter;  Pherecrates,  strength  bringer;  Sophron, 
wise;  Melanthus,  black  flower).  In  later  times,  when  the  faith  in  the  gods  was  on  the 
wane,  names  derived  from  Apollo  and  Athene,  or  indicative  of  the  favor  of  Olympus 
(Apollodorus,  gift  of  Apollo),  came  more  into  fashion.  The  eldest  son  generally  bore 
the  name  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  the  confusion  arising  from  the  repetition  of 
the  same  name  was  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  appending  the  father's  name  (either 
simply,  or  turned  into  a  patronymic),  the  occupauon,  the  place  of  birth,  or  a  nick- 
name. 

The  Romans  at  a  very  early  period  bore  two  names,  and  afterward  every  Roman 
citizen  had  three.  The  mvmomen,  like  our  Christian  name,  was  personal  to  the  indi- 
vidual— Caius,  Marcus,  Cneius;  in  writing,  generally  abbreviated  to  an  initial  or  two 
letters,  C,  M.,  or  Cn.  It  was  given  in  early  times  on  the  attainment  of  puberty,  and 
af  terwiud  on  the  ninth  day  after  birth.  There  were  about  thirty  recognized  pnenomina. 
Women  had  no  prssnomla  till  marriage,  when  they  took  the  feminine  form  of  ttiat  borne 
by  their  husband.  Everv  Roman  citizen  belonged  both  to  a  gtnt  and  to  a  famiUa 
included  in  that  ^ns.  The  second  name  was  the  itomen  gerMkium,  generally  ending  in 
■iut,  -eiui,  or  -mu*.  The  third  name  was  the  hereditary  cognomen  belonging  to  the 
familia.  Cognomina  were  often  derived  from  some  bodily  peculiarity,  or  event  in  the 
life  of  the  founder  of  the  family.  A  second  cognomen,  or  ogTwmen,  as  it  was  called,  was 
sometimes  added  by  way  of  honorary  distincuon.  In  common  intercourse,  the  prseno- 
men  and  cognomen  were  used  without  the  nomen  gentilicium,  as  C.  Csesar  for  C.  Julius 
Cssar,  M.  Cicero  for  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  The  Roman  names  were  in  tbehr  origin  less 
dignified  and  aspiring  than  the  Qreek;  some  were  derived  from  ordinaiy  employments, 
as  Forcius  (swinehead),  Cicero  (vetch  grower);  some  from  personal  peculiarities,  Crassus 
(fat),  Naso  (long-nosed);  a  few  from  numerals,  Sextus,  Septimus. 

The  Oeltie  and  Teutonic  names,  like  the  Jewish  and  Greek,  had  been  originally  very 
significant;  but  at  an  early  period  their  exuberance  became  checked;  people  contented 
themselves  with  repeating  the  old  stock.  While  the  speech  of  Europe  was  undergoing 
a  transformation,  the  names  in  use  remained  the  same;  belonging  to  an  obsolete  tongue, 
their  signification  by  and  by  became  unintelligible  to  the  people  using  them.  Many  are 
derived  from  "God,"  as  Ctottfried,  Godwin;  some  from  an  inferior  class  of  gods  known 
by  the  title  a$  or  ant,  whence  Anselm,  Oscar,  Esmond;  others  from  elves  or  genii, 
Alfred,  Alboin,  Elfric  OBlf  King).  Bertha  is  the  name  of  a  favorite  feminine  goddess 
and  sonrce  of  light,  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  "  bright;"  the  same  word  occurs  as 
a  compound  in  Albrecht,  Bertram.  To  a  large  class  of  names  indicating  such  qualities 
as  personal  prowess,  wisdom,  and  nobility  of  birth,  belong  Hildebrand  (war  brand), 
Eoniad  (tmla  in  counselX  fflodwig  (glorious  warrior),  called  by  us  CSovis,  and  the 
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original  of  Lodwlg  and  Louis.  The  wolf,  the  bear,  the  eagle,  the  boar,  and  the  Bon 
entered  into  the  composition  of  many  proper  names  of  men,  as  Adolf  (noble  wotO, 
Aniold  (valiant  eagle),  Osbom  (Qod  bear).  Respect  for  feminine  prowess  also  appeared 
in  such  names  as  Mathilde  (mighty  amazon),  Wolfbilde  (wolf  heroine'  The  spread  of 
Christianity  threw  a  number  of  the  old  names  into  comparative  oblivion,  and  introduced 
new  ones.  The  name  selected  at  baptism  was  more  frequently  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  Bible  or  the  church  than  from  the  old  traditional  repertory,  which,  however,  was 
never  altogether  disused.  Many  names,  supposed  to  be  local  and  very  ancient,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Scottish  highlands,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  are  in  reality  but  corruptions 
of  names  of  Christian  oiiein  which  are  in  use  elsewhere.  Owen,  Evan,  and  Eoghan 
(tiie  latter  often  anglicized  into  Hector)  seem  all  to  be  forms  of  Johann  or  John.  A 
change  of  name  was  sometimes  made  at  confirmation. 

Periods  of  religious  and  political  excitement  have  had  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
modifying  the  fashion  in  names.  The  Puritans  would  only  aidmit  of  two  classes  ot 
names,  uose  directly  expressive  of  religious  sentiment — praise-Ood,  live-well — and 
names  which  occur  in  Scripture;  these  latter  indiscriminately  made  use  of,  however 
obscure  their  meaning,  or  however  indifferent  the  character  of  the  original  bearer  of 
them.  Old  Testament  names  were  used  in  preference  to  New,  probably  because  they 
did  not  convey  the  notion  of  a  patron  saint.  Old  Testament  names  stIU  prevail  largely 
in  America,  where  exists  a  medley  of  Christian  names  from  all  possible  sources.  At  the 
French  revolution,  names  supposed  to  savor  of  either  loyalty  or  religion  were  abandoned, 
and  those  of  Oreek  and  Roman  heroes  came  into  vogue  instead.  The  Augustan  period 
of  English  literature  gave  a  temporary  popularity  to  such  feminine  names  as  Narcissa, 
Celia,  Sabina.  In  Oerman^,  the  names  in  use  are  particularly  free  from  foreign  admix- 
ture; they  are  almost  all  either  of  Teutonic  origin,  or  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  Christuinity.  In  Britain,  the  number  of  names  has,  particularly  since  the  reforma- 
tion, been  more  limited  than  in  most  other  countries.  In  some  families  of  distinction, 
nnusual  names  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  sou  for  centuries — e.g..  Peregrine 
among  the  Berties,  and  Sholto  in  the  Douglas  family.  The  accumulation  of  two  or 
more  Christian  names  only  became  common  in  the  present  century,  and  another  practice 
which  has  gained  grouna  in  Britain  is  the  use  of  surnames  as  Christian  names.  More 
recently,  various  old  names,  particularly  feminine  names,  as  Maud,  Florence,  Ethel, 
have  been  Withdrawn  from  their  obscurity,  and  resuscitated. 

The  use  of  fixed  family  tumamet  cannot  be  traced  much  further  back  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  10th  century.  They  first  came  into  use  in  France,  and  particularly  in  Nor- 
mandy. At  the  Conquest,  they  were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman  adventur- 
ers, and  were  general  at  the  Domesdiiy  Valuation.  Many  of  the  followers  of  William 
bad  taken  names  from  their  paternal  chateaux  or  villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, names  which  were  used  with  the  French  preposition  de  before  them.  Their  younger 
sons  and  others  applied  the  "de"  to  estates  awarded  them  as  their  portion  of  the  con- 
quered country,  and  called  themselves  Do  Hastings,  De  Winton,  etc.,  a  prefix  probably 
never  in  vernacular  use  in  England,  and  completely  discarded  with  the  disappearance  of 
Norman-FVench,  unless  in  a  few  cases  where  it  was  retained  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or 
from  coalescing  with  the  initial  vowel,  as  in  De  la  B^che,  Danvers  (d'Anvers),  Danger- 
field  (d'Angemlle).  When  English  was  used  in  place  of  Norman-French,  the  "de" 
was  always  rendered  into  "of.  The  affectation  of  resuming  it  in  recent  times  is  as 
unwarrantable  in  theory  as  in  taste.  Such  a  designation  as  lord  De  Tabley  of  Tabley 
House  is  an  unmeaning  tautology.  The  Scotch  have  a  more  expressive  designation  when 
they  say  Colqnhotm  of  tliat  Ilk.  In  France  and  Oermany,  a  territorial  surname  (denoted 
by  "de"  or  ''von")  came,  when  surnames  spread  to  all  classes,  to  be  the  mark  of  nobil- 
ify,  so  much  so  that  in  latter  times,  when  any  one  was  ennobled  by  the  sovereign,  the 
"de"  was  prefixed  to  his  previously  plebeian  and  not  territorial  name.  In  Britain,  the 
"  de  "  was  never  considered  the  test  of  nobility ;  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  were  not  territorial — e.g.,  Stewart,  Butler,  Spencer.  In  Scotland,  sur- 
names were  hardly  in  use  till  the  12th  c,  and  were  for  a  long  time  very  variable.  The 
assumption  of  surnames  by  the  common  people  is  everywhere  of  much  later  date  than 
their  use  by  noble  (gentle)  families.  As  yet,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  adopted  by 
the  people  of  the  wilder  districts  of  Wales. 

There  are  many  existing  local  surnames  in  Britain  besides  those  derived  from  the 
names  of  the  manors  of  the  gentry  or  landholders.  Farms,  homesteads,  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  all  gave  tlieir  names  to  those  who  resided  at  or  near  them ;  hence  such 
names  as  Wood,  Marsh,  Dale.  The  preposition  "at"  is  in  a  few  cases  retained,  as  in 
Atwood,  A'Court,  Nash  (atten-asli,  i.  e.,  at  the  ash).  The  traveling  habits  of  the  Scots 
account  for  such  names  as  Inglis,  Fleming,  Welsh  (the  original  of  Wallace),  applied  to 
those  who  had  visited  foreign  parts;  and  sometimes  a  Scotsman,  wandering  into  En^and, 
returned  with  the  acquired  name  of  Scott. 

A  large  class  of  surnames  are  patronymics,  often  formed  by  "son,"  or  its  equivalent 
In  the  language  of  the  country,  added  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  father.  Names  of  this 
sort  often  fluctuate  from  generation  to  generation.  Alan  Walterson  had  a  son,  Walter, 
who  called  himself  Waiter  Alanson.  The  genitive  case  of  the  father's  name  sometimes 
served  the  same  purpose,  as  Adams.  Jones;  and  similarly  in  Italian,  Dosso,  Dossi.  A 
fashion  of  using  "Fitz,"  the  equivalent  of  "son,"  before  the  ancestral  name,  as  in  Fits- 
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berbert,  prevailed  temporarily  in  Normandv,  whence  it  was  imported  into  England.  In 
the  liighlaftids  of  Scotland,  the  prefix  "  Mac "  (Macdonald)  served  the  same  purpose, 
which,  however,  fluctuated  far  longer  than  the  patronymic  surnames  of  England  and  the 
lowlands;  so  also  the  "O"  (grandson)  of  the  Irish  (O'Neil),  and  "  Ap"  of  the  Welsh 
(Ap  Rhys,  otherwise  ApreeceT  The  "de"  of  France  had  sometimes  a  similar  origin,  as 
In  d'Andred'Hugues;  and  still  more  frequently  the  "de,"  "del," or  "degli"  of  Ituy— di 
Cola,  di  Oiacomo. 

Office,  occupation,  or  condition,  gives  rise  to  surnames — e.g.,  Knieht,  Marshall,  Page, 
Smith,  Brewster,  Shepherd;  in  Germany  and  Holland,  Bauber  and  ae  Rogver  (robber), 
and  from  such  appellatives,  patronjrmics  may  be  again  derived ;  thus,  we  have  Smith- 
son,  de  Maistre  (master's  son),  M'Nab  (son  of  the  abbot),  M'Pberson  (son  of  the  panon), 
del  Sarto  (son  of  the  tailor),  etc.  So  also  personal  qualities — Black,  White,  Strong, 
Stark,  Lang  (long),  Littlejohn,  Cruikshanks;  and  nicknames  have  not  infrequently  been 
perpetuated  as  surnames.  We  have  also  surnames  derived  from  the  signs  and  cognizances 
which  were  borne  in  the  middle  ages,  not  only  by  inns  and  shops,  but  by  private  houses. 
John  at  the  Bell  became  John  Bell;  at  Middieburg,  in  Holland,  Simon,  apothecarv  in 
the  "  Drake,"  or  Dragon,  became  Simon  Draek;  hence,  probably,  the  frequency  of  fam- 
ily names  derived  from  animals,  and  also  of  those  beginning  wiih  *'  Saint;"  though  this 
last  class  ma^,  perhaps,  sometimes  have  had  its  origm  in  the  first  owner  of  the  name 
dedicating  himself  to  the  service  of  the  saint  in  question.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
"The"i8adistinctiv«titlebomeby  the  heads  of  some  old  families— as  "The  Chisholm," 
"  The  O'Connor  Don."  In  the  highlands  uf  Scotland,  the  chief  of  a  clan  in  usually 
addressed. by  the  name  alone  in  a  marked  manner:  thus,  " Macleod  "  imphes  specially 
Macleodof  Dunvegan,  in  Skye,  head  of  the  clan  Macleod ;  "  Mackintosh,  in  like  man- 
ner, applies  solely  to  Mackintosh  of  Moy,  in  laverness-shire. 

In  England,  the  number  of  existing  surnames  approaches  to  40,0(X),  or  about  one  to 
every  SOO  individuals  ;  in  Scotland,  there  are  far  fewer  surnames  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  The  remarkable  predominance  of  certain  surnames  in  certain  localities — as 
Campbell,  Cameroff,  Maclean  in  Argyleshire,  Macdonald  in  Inverness,  Mackay  in  Suthei^ 
land,  Gordon  and  Forbes  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  Scott,  Ker,  Elliot,  Maxwell,  and  John- 
stone on  the  borders— arises  from  the  clansmen  having  made  a  practice  of  taking  the 
name  of  their  chiefs,  considering  themselves  members  of  their  family  by  adoption,  if 
not  otherwise.  Elsewhere  than  in  Scotland,  vassals  often  adopted  the  names  of  their 
lords,  and  servants  those  of  their  masters.  Two  or  more  surnames  are  often  borne  by 
one  individual,  in  which  case  the  paternal  surname  is  sometimes  placed  first,  sometimes 
last ;  and,  in  recent  times,  it  is  by  the  name  which  occurs  last  that  the  bearer  of  the 
two  surnames  is  most  frequently  known. 

The  wife,  with  us  at  least,  changes  her  surname  to  that  of  her  husband  on  marriage. 
In  Uie  continent,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  husband  to  append  his  wife's  name  to  his  own; 
and  in  Spain,  the  wife  retains  her  own  name,  while  the  son  is  at  liberty  to  use  either 
paternal  or  maternal  name  as  he  pleases,  the  choice  generally  falling  on  the  best  family. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  proper  names  most  common  in  English,  with  the 
derivation  and  original  meaning  of  each  : 

AAROir  (Heb.;  Arabic,  Haroun,  or  Harun;  Lat.,  id.),  inspired  ;  lofty, 

Abdibl  (Heb.;  Lat.,  id.),  a  servant  of  God. 

Abbl  (Heb.;  Lat.,  id.,  or  Ahdut),  vanity  ;  transitoriness ;  emptiness. 

Abiatbar  (Heb.;  Lat.,  id.),  father  of  plenty. 

Abibz,  (Heb.;  Lat.,  id.),  father  of  strength. 

Abibzer  (Heb.;  Lat.,  id.),  father  of  help. 

Abigail  (Heb.),  my  father's  16y. 

Abijah  (Heb. ;  Lat.,  Abia,  Abiam),  one  to  wliom  Jehovah  is  a  father. 

Abnrr  (Heb. ;  Lat.,  id.),  father  of  light. 

Abkam  (Heb.  ;  Fr.  and  Span.  id. ;  Ital.,  Abramo  ;  Lat.,  Abramus),  father  of  elevation. 

Abraham  (Heb.  ;  Fr  and  Gr.,  id.  ;  Lat.,  Abrahamui ;  Arabic,  Ibraham ;  Ital., 
Abrahamo;  Port.,  Abrahao  ;  Span.,  Abrahan),  father  of  a  multitude. 

ABSAiiOM  (Heb.  ;  Lat.,  id.),  father  of  peace. 

AcHBA  (Heb.),  anklet. 

Ada  (O.  Cher.),  happiness ;  a  rich  gift 

Adam  (Heb.;  Pr.,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  id.;  Lat.,  Adamv$;  Ital.,  Adatno;  Span.,  Adan," 
Port,  Adao  ;  Scot,  EcUe),  man  ;  earth-man  ;  red  earth. 

ADAjaNA  (Scot),  feminine  of  Adah  (q.v.). 

Adalink,  Adbla,  Adblaidb,  Adblia,  Adblina,  Adelimb  (Old  Ger.;  Ger.,  Adelheid- 
Sbe.JBie;  Ital.,  Addaida,  Alita;  Fr.,  Adele\  of  noble  birth ;  a  princess. 

Adiel  (Heb.;  Lat.,  id.),  the  ornament  of  God. 

Adin,  or  Adino  (Heb.;  Lat,  Adin),  tender,  delicate. 

Adolfb,  or  Adolfhus  (O.  Ger.;  Lat..  Adolphu* ;  Tr.,  Adolpht ;  It,  Ado{fo,  or 
Udolfo;  Span.,  Adolf o ;  Port,  Adolphc;  Ger.,  Adolf,  Adolph,  or  Odvfy),  a  noble  wolf, 
Le.,  a  noble  hero. 

AooNiRAU  (Heb.),  a  lord  of  height 

AoATHA  (Ger.  also,  Agata;  Ital.,  id.;  Pr.,  Agathe;  Port,  Agatha),  good;  kind; 
loving. 

AoNKs  (Gr.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  id.;  Ital.,  Agneie,  AgneU;  Span.,  Ine* ;  Port.,  /««), 
chaste ;  spotless ;  pure. 
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AiJkN,  AiXAR,  or  AUMS  (posBlbly  a  corraption  of  JBlianut;  Lat.,  Jlanru;  Fr., 
Alain;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Akmo),\>y  some  explained  as  harmony  (Celt.),  ora  hound  (Slav.)  i 
also,  cheery. 

ALABiC  (O.  Oer.;  Fr.,  id.;  Lat.,  Alarieut ;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Alarieo),  a  noble  ruler. 

Albbbt,  ADALBBBT(Oer.;  Fr.,  id.;  Lat.,  Albertu* ;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Alberto;  Qw^ 
^JbneM),  nobly  bright ;  illustrious. 

Alberta  (O.  Qer.  also,  AVbertini^,  feminine  of  Albebt  (q.T.). 

Albion  (Celt.),  mountainous  land — the  ancient  name  of  England. 

Albthea  (Greek),  truth. 

Alexandbr  (Oer.,  Lat,  id.;  Fr.  and  Port.,  Aimamdn;  ItaL,  Alettandro;  Span., 
Ai^andro),  a  defender. 

Alexandra,  Albzahdbina,  from  Albxandbb  (q.v.). 

Alfbbo  (0.  Oer. ;  Fr.  and  Port.,  Id. ;  Ital.  and  Span. ,  Alfir«do),  an  elf  in  coundl,  Le., 
a  wise  counselor. 

Algbbnon  (Fr.),  having  whiskers. 

Alice,  or  Alicia  (O.  Qer ),  the  same  as  Aoalikb  (q.T.). 

Alma  (Lat.;  Celt,  id.),  fair;  all  good. 

Alkira  (Arabic),  lofty ;  stately,  as  a  princess. 

Alicon  (SebJ,  bidden. 

Alonzo  (0.  (ier.),  same  as  Alphohbo  (q.T.). 

Alprbus  (Heb.;  Lat  id.;  Fr.,  AlpTite ;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Alfeo;  Oer.,  Aiflumt), 
exchange. 

Alphonso  (0.  Oer.;  Lat.,  Alphonsut;  Fr.,  AlpJumie;  Ital.,  Aifmto;  Span., 
Bdtfonto,  Alfonso;  Port.,  Affonio),  all  ready ;  willing. 

Alt  ah,  or  Altam  (Heb.),  iniquity. 

Alvin,  or  Alwin  (0.  Oer.;  Fr.,  Aluin;  Port  and  Span.,  Alvino),  beloTed  by  aU. 

Akabel  (Lat. ;  also,  AmaJbdit),  lovable. 

Amanda  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Amandine),  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Amariar  (Heb.),  whom  Jehov^  pronused. 

Amasa  (Heb.),  a  burden. 

Ambrose  (Greek  ;  Lat,  Oer.,  and  l>a.rx.,Ambro*iru;  Fr.,  Anibroiee;  Ital.,  Ambtvgio; 
Span,  and  Port.,  Arnbrotio),  immortal ;  divine. 

Amelia  (O.  Oer.;  It,  Span.,  and  Port,  id.;  Fr.,  Amdie),  industrious  ;  energetic. 

Ammi  (Heb.).  my  people. 

Amos  (Heb.),  strong  ;  courageous  ;  intrepid  ;  rendered  by  others,  a  burden. 

Amy  (Lat.  also,  Amata;  Fr.,  Aimte),  beloved;  vervdear. 

Andrew  (Greek;  Lat.  and  Oer.,  Andrea*;  Fr.,  Andre,  Andrieu;  Ital.,  Andrea; 
Span.,  Andres ;  Port.,  Andre),  strong;  robust ;  manly. 

Andkonicus  (Greek),  a  conqueror  of  men. 

Angelica,  Anoblinb  (Greek ;  Fr.,  Anode,  Angeline,  Angdiqtu;  Ital.,  Angeliea, 
Agnola,  Angiola  ;  Oer.,  Angdiea),  angelic  ;  lovely. 

Ann,  Anna  (Heb.;  Lat,  Anna;  Fr.,  Anne,  Annette,  Nanette,  Ninon;  Ger.,  Anne; 
Span.,  Ana;  Ital.,  .inna),  grace. 

Ansel,  Ansblm  (O.  Oer.;  Fr.,  Anidme;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port,  An*elmo\ 
protection  of  God. 

Anthony,  Antony  (Lat;  also  Antoniits;  Fr.,  Antoine;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port., 
Antonio;  Oer.,  Antonius,  Anton),  priceless  ;  of  great  value  ;  also,  commendable. 

Antonia,  Antonina  (Lat,  Fr.,  and  Qer.,  Antoine ;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Antonina), 
inestimable. 

Apollos  (Greek),  of  Apollo. 

Arabella  (Lat.;  Ital.,  id.;  Fr.  and  Qer.,  Arabdle;  Qpm.,  Arabda),  a  fair  altar— 
though  some  prefer,  an  Arabian  woman. 

Archblacs  (Greek),  ruler  of  the  people. 

Arcsibald  (Ger.,  also,  Arehimbald;  Lat,  Arehibaldus;  ¥r.,  AreKambauU ;  ItaL, 
Arehibaldo),  extremely  bold ;  by  some,  holy  prince. 

Ariana,  a  corruption  of  Ariadne  ;  or  possibly  of  Ariantoen  (Welsh) ;  in  latter  case, 
a  silver  woman. 

Artel  (Heb.),  lion  of  God ;  courageous  for  God. 

Abistarchus  (Greek),  a  good  prince ;  a  judge.  v 

Arnold  (O.  Oer.;  Fr.,  Amaud,  Amaut ;  Ital.,  AmMo ;  Span.,  Amaidii),  strong  as 
BO  eagle. 

Artbmas  (Greek),  gift  of  Artemis  or  Diana. 

Arthur  (Celt;  Lat.,  Arthurus ;  Fr.,  AHur,  Artus;  Ital.,  Arturo),  high ;  noble. 

Asa  (Heb.).  healer ;  physician. 

Asaph  (Heb. ;  Lat,  Asaphus),  a  collector. 

Asarblah  (Heb.),  upright  to  God. 

Abhbbl  (Heb.),  fire  of  Bel 

AsHBR  (Heb.),  blessed ;  fortunate. 

ASHUB  (Heb.),  black  ;  blackness. 

AsPASiA  (Greek),  welcome. 

Athanastos  (Greek  ;  Lat  and  Ger.,  Id.;  Fr.,  Athanase;  Ital.,  Athanatio),  undying: 
tnunortal. 
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ATHKLaTAH  (Anglo-Saxon),  a  noble  stone. 

AiiBRST(0.  Ger.;  Fr.,  Atd>ri;  Ital.,  Alberieo),  elf-niler;  rater  of  spirits. 
AoousTA.  (Lat.).  feminiDe  of  AnousriNB  (q.v.). 

AuocarufK,  Ausuarna,  Austin  (Lat.;  also,  Auauitiwu;  Tr.,  Auguttin,  Augrutti 
Oer.,  id.;  ItaL,  Affottino,-  Span.,  AvgutHno),  exalted;  imperial ;  others,  venerable. 
Adrblia  (Lat.),  feminine  of  Aubeliub  (q.v.). 
AUBBUos  (Lat.),  golden. 

AcBORA  (LbA.;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Aurore),  morning ;  the  dawn. 
Avn,  or  Avioa  (Teutonic ;  Lat.,  Avieia),  war-refuge. 
AZA.BIAH  (Heb.),  helped  of  the  Lord. 
AZUBAH  (Heb.),  deserted  ;  fors^en. 

Baldwir  (O.  Oer.;  Lat.  BaUtuinu*;  Vr.,  Baudotttn f  ItaL,  BaJOuino.  BaUottno; 
Ger.,  Balduin),  a  princely  friend. 

Baptist  (Greek ;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  BaptitU,  BatUle;  ItaL,  Battitta;  Span.,  Bautitta),  a 
baptizer,  i.e.,  a  purifier. 

Barachias  (Heb.),  one  whom  Jehovah  has  blessed. 
Babbaba  (Greek ;  Lat.,  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Barbe),  <\  stranger. 
BABOOI.PH,  or  Babouu'H  (O.  Ger.),  an  illustrious  helper. 

Babnabab,  Babnabt  (Fr.,  Bamabe;  Port,  id.;  Ital.,  Barnaba,  Bama;  Span,  and 
Ger.,  Bantabai),  the  son  of  consolation. 

Bartholombw  (Heb.;  Lat.  Bartholomaw /  Fr.,  BarMomM,  BartMmU;  Span., 
Bartolome;  Ital..  BarMomeo;  Qet.,  BartMomaui,  Barthtt),  a  warlike  son. 
Babzillai  (Heb.),  son  of  iron ;  firm ;  trae. 

BASiii  (Greek ;  Lat  and  Ger.,  BatOiut;  Fr.,  Baitte;  ItaL,  Span.,  and  Port,  BatOUi, 
kingly;  royal. 

Bathshbba  (Heb.),  a  daughter  of  the  oath. 

Bbatbicb,  Bbatbix  (Lat;  Fr.,  id.;  Ital.,  BcMet;  Span,  and  Port.,  Beatri*;  G«r. 
Btatrix),  one  making  happy. 

Bblirda  (Ital.),  signification  doubtful ;  one  writer  gives  it  as  serpent 
Bbnbdict  (Lat.,  Berudietut;  Fr.,  BenoU;  Ital.,  Benedetto,  Bettino;  Span.,  BtmUo^ 
Benedieto;  Port,  id.  and  Bento;  Ger.,  Benidikt),  blessed. 
Bbnjaxin  (Heb.;  Ital.,  Ba^amino),  son  of  the  right  liand. 
Bbroni  (Heb.),  child  of  grief. 
Bbbaob  (Celt),  looking  straight  at  the  ma^ 
Bbbiah  (HebO.  bringing  success  or  victory. 

Bbbnabd  or  Babnabd  (Fr.,  also,  Benardin;  ItaL,  Bernardo,  Bernardino;  Bpaii.,ld., 
also,  BerruHj  Ger.,  Bemhard,  Barend,  Berend),  bold  as  a  bear. 
Bbrkicb  or  Bbbbnicb  (Greek),  bringing  vlcto^. 

BBRTHA(Ger.;  Fr.,  Berthe;  Ifad.  and  £>an.,  Arte),  bright;  beautiful;  joyous. 
Bbbtbaii  (0.  Ger.,  also,  Berdrand;  Ft.,  Bertrand;  ItaL,  Btrtrando;  Span.,  Bel- 
fran  /  Port,  Birtrao),  a  bright  raven. 
.    Bbthubl  (Heb.),  a  man  of  God. 

Bbzalbal  (Heb.),  under  the  protection  of  God. 

Blanch,  BuLHOHB(Teu.;  Fr.,  Id.;  Span,  and  Ger.,  Blanea;  ItaL,  Btanea),  white. 
Bona  (Lat;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Bonne),  good. 

BoiriFAoa  (Lat  and  Ger.,  Bomffaeitu;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port,  B(mffaet4i),  a  good 
worker ;  a  benefactor. 

Brian  (Celt;  ItaL,  Briano),  strong;  brave ;  intrepid. 

Brumbt  (Celt;  Fr.,  Brigitte;  Ger.,  Brigitta;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Brigida),  strength. 
BRONO(Ger.),  brown. 
CadwaUiABEB  (Celt.),  a  battle-arranger. 

CosAB  (Lst.,  Fr.,  Oiear;  Ger.,  Odear;  ItaL,  Oeiaire),  variously  rendered,  as  baiiy  % 
Uae^^yed ;  from  the  verb  ewfo,  to  cut 
Calbb  (Heb.),  a  dog. 

Calvin  (Lat.,  also,  Oaltiniu;  Fr.,  Oalvin,  Oaurin;  Spaa.,  OObo),  bald. 
Cahilla  (Lat  and  Ital.,  id. ;  Fr.,  OcmOle),  an  attendant  at  a  sacrifice. 
Caboltnb  (0.  Ger.,  also,  Fr.  and  Ger.;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port,  Oarolina),  feminine 
of  Cabolus,  the  Latin  form  of  the  French  Ohablbs. 

Cassandba  (Greek ;  Lat  and  Ital.,  id. ;  Fr.,  Oaetandre),  one  who  Insphpes  with  love. 
Cathabina,  Cathaberx,  OATHKBiNB(Greek ;  Fr.,  Catherine;  Ital.,  Caterinaj  Span., 
OataMKa;  Port,  Oatharina;  Ger..  Satherine,'  Dan.,  Katkrina;  Irish,  JSatMeen), 
pore. 

Oman,  (Lat),  dlm-rfgfated ;  blind. 

Cboiua,  Cmilt,  Cicelt  (Lat,  ItaL,  and  Span.,  U.;  Fr.,  CMh;  Ger.,  OaeUia),  the 
feminine  of  Obcil  (q.v.V 

CBLBflmm  (Lat  and  Fr.,  Id.;  ItaL,  OeUetina),  heavenly 

Cbua  (Lat  and  Ital.,  id. ;  Fr.,  Oelie\  feminine  of  Ckblius  ;  thought  to  have  a  remote 
eonneetion  with  «aiiwni,  heaven. 
Cbphab  (Aram.),  a  stone. 
Chabity  (Greek,  OharUon,  (Oarieea),  love. 

Orarlbs  (Fr. ;  Lat,  Carohu  ;  ItaL ,  Otrlo;  Span,  and  Fwt,  Oortoe;  Ger..  CM,  Xatt^ 
strong  and  manly ;  noble-spirited. 
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Chablottk  (O.  Ger.  and  Fr.,  id.;  ItaL,  Oarlotta/  Spaa,  and  Port ,  Oartcta).  femi- 
nine of  Chablbs. 

Ohlob  (Greek),  bloomlDg. 

Chbibtabbl  (£ng.),  fair  Christiaii. 

Cbribtian  (Lat.  Chrigtiamu;  Ger.  and  Dan,,  ChritUem;  Pr.,  ChretUen,  Chraim; 
Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  Vhriitiano),  a  believer  in  Clirist. 

Chhibtiana,  Chbibtina  (Ft.  and  Ger.,  OhritHne ;  Ital.,  OrUtitM;  Span.,  OrUtint; 
Port,  Criitinha),  feminine  of  Chbibtiancs.    See  Chbibtiah. 

Chbibtofhbr  (Greek  ;  Uit.  and  Ger.,  Ohrutophorus ;  Fr.,  Chrittophe;  Ital.,  Chri»- 
tqforo;  Span.,  Oriitoval;  Port.,  Chriitovao),  a  Clirist-bearer. 

Claba.,  Clabiob,  Clabissa  (Lat ;  Fr.,  Claire,  Claritte;  Ital.,  Clariee,  Chiara; 
Span,  and  Port,  Clara  {  Ger.  and  Dutch,  Clam,  Clarima),  famous ;  illustrious. 

Clarence  (Lat.,  darentiua),  illustrious ;  noble. 

CiiABiBEL  (lAt),  brightly  fair. 

Claudia  (Lat,  Ital.,  Span.,  and  <3er.,  id.;  Fr.,  Claude,  daudint),  the  feminine  of 
Claudicb  (q.v.). 

Claudicb,  Claude  (Lat.;  Fr..  Claude;  Ger.  and  Dutch,  daudiut;  Ital.  and  Span., 
(Xaudio),  lame.    Another  dwivatlon  given  is  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  favored. 

Clement  (Lat,  also,  Ciemene;  Fr.,  Clement;  ItaL  and  Span.,  Clemente;  Qet.  and 
Dutch,  Clemejit),  merciful ;  of  a  mild  disposition. 

CLEMSMTDrA,  Clbubhtiiib  (Lat;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Clementine),  mild ;  genUe. 

Clotilda  (Lat;  Fr.,  Clotdde),  famous  battle-maid. 

CoHBAD  (O.  Ger.,  Lat,  Conradut;  Fr.,  Comrade;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Oonrado;  Ger., 
SoMraSi,  able  in  speech ;  bold  in  counsel ;  resolute. 

CORBTAKOB  (Lat.,  also,  Conttantia;  Fr.,  Ctmttanee;  Ital.,  Coetanta}  Span.,  Oot- 
tenta,  Oonttanta;  Port.,  OanttaneiaX  firm;  constant;  true. 

CoNBTAKT  (Lat,  also,  Cimitantttuf  Ital.,  Goetante;  Span,  and  Port,  Ctmetaneio ; 
Ger.,  Oonitant),  firm  ;  faithful. 

OOBA (Greek,  also  Corinna:  Fr.,  Oorinne),  maiden. 

CoBDBLiA(Lat  and  Celt,  id.;  Fr.,  Oordelie;  Qei.,  Cordelia,  Cbrdiifa),  warm-hearted. 
Another,  a  jewel  of  the  sea. 

COBKAO,  CoRMicK  (Celt),  a  son  of  a  chariot 

OoBNBLiA  (Lat,  Ital.,  and  Ger.,  id. ;  Fr.,  Corn^ie),  the  feminine  of  Cobbbuus  (q  v.) 

Cornelius  (Lat,  Fr.,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  C^7rn«i(o),  origin  uncertain, 
possibly  a  horn. 

Cbispian,  CRiBPnr,  Cbibpub  (Lat,  Oritpintu,  Oriipianut}  Fr.,  Oritpin,  Oreptnf 
Bpan.,  Oritpo;  Ital.,  Id.,  Oritpino;  Qer.,  Oritpui),  with  curly  hair. 

CirrHBBBT  (Anglo-Saxon),  noted  splendor. 

Ctntbia  (Greek),  from  Mt  Cynthus,  a  name  belonging  to  AsTEMia 

C7BiL(Lat,  CyriUut;  Ft.,  OyriUe;  Bpan.,  drOo;  Ital.,  dritto;  Ger.,  OgriO^ 
kxdly. 

CrnuB  (Persian  ;  Lat.,  id.),  the  sun. 

Daomab  (Dan.),  Dane's  joy. 

Dan  (HebO.  a  judge. 

Dani::l  (Heb.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Id.;  Ital.,  DamSeOe),  a  divine  judge. 

DARiuaJPer.;  Lat,  id.),  a  preserver  ;  also  rendered,  a  king. 

David  (Heb.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  id.;  Ilal.,  Dwoide,  Datidde),  beloved ;  greatly  loved. 

Deborah  (Heb. ;  Ger.,  Debora),  a  bee ;  in  later  times,  eloquent 

Delia  (Greek),  of  Delos,  Le.,  of  the  place  of  her  birth ;  more  recently,  a  contrao> 

tlon  of  COBDELIA. 

Dbmbtbius  (Greek  ;  Lat.,  Fr.,  and  Cter.,  id.;  Ital.  and  Spaa  Demetrio),  belonging  to 
Obbeb,  i.e.,  to  the  goddess  of  ag^cnltuie. 

Denis,  Dennis,  another  form  of  Diobtbius  (q.v.). 

Dbbbick,  a  corruption  of  Theodobic  (q.v.). 

Dexter  (Lat),  the  right  hand ;  fortunate. 

Diana  (Lat;  Ital.  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr..  Diane),  a  goddess. 

DiABTHA  (Greek),  a  flower  of  Jove. 

DiHAH  (Deb.),  cleared ;  vindicated. 

Diobtbius  (Greek  ;  Lat.  and  Ger.,  id ;  Fr.  and  Span.,  Dtonitk  ItaL.  id.,  and  Dion- 
igio.Dionigi ;  Port.,  iHonyeio),  belonging  to  Diontsius,  i  e.,  Baccrub,  the  god  of  wine. 

DouiNio  jLat.  and  Ger.,  also,  Domimeut;  Fr.,  Dominique;  ItaL,  Dominica,  Domin- 
<»/ Slav.,  thminik;  Irish,  Domneeh),  Sunday's  child. 

Donald  (Celt.),  a  proud  chief. 

DoBA,  Dobinda,  the  same  as  Dobothba  (q.v.X 

DOBCAB  (Greek),  a  roe  or  gaselle. 

DOBOTBEA,  DOBOTHT  (Greek;  Port  and  Gkr.,  Dorothea;  Fr.,  Dorethie,  DoreOe; 
Ital.  and  Span^  Dorotea),  a  gift  of  God. 

Dbubilla  (Lat.),  somewhat  uncertain,  probably,  strcmg ;  Le.,  Arm ;  nnyieldliig ;  la- 
flexible. 

Duncan  (Celt),  a  brown  chief. 

Bbeb  (Heb.),  a  stone. 

Bbbrezeb  (Heb.),  a  stone  of  help. 
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iDOAB  (Ang.-SM.,  Got.,  Id.;  Lat.,  migarut;  Ital.,  Bdgaro),  Bterally,  happy  spear; 
le.,  a  protector  of  property. 

Edith  (O.  Qer.;  Lat.,  Editha;  Ital.,  E^ta),  rich  gift ;  by  some,  happiness. 

Edmtjhd  (Ang.-8ax.  ;  Lat.,  Edmimdut;  Fr.,  Edmond;  Ital.,  Edmondo ;  Span, 
and  Port.,  Edmundo;  Qer.,  Edmund),  a  rich  protection,  or,  a  defender  of  property. 

Edna  (Heb.),  pleasure. 

EDWABDrAng.-8ax.;  Lat.,  Sdtardu*;  Fr.,  Edouard;  Ital.,  Span,  and  Port.,  Edu- 
ordo  ;  Qer.,  Eduar^,  a  rich  giiard  ;  i.e.,  a  protector  of  property. 

Edwin  (Ang.-Sax.;  Qer.,  Id.;  Lat.,  EdmiMu;  Ital.,  iSiiM'Ro),  a  rich  friend ;  or,  ona 
who  acquires  property. 

Egbert  (O.  Qer.;  Lat,  Egbertu$;  Ital.  and  Port.,  Egberto),  the  brightness  of  th« 
sword  ;  or,  famous  with  the  sword. 

Elbbrt.    See  Albert. 

Eldbrd  (Ang.-Sax.),  terrible. 

Elkanor,  Elinor,  Ellen  (Greek ;  Ital.,  EUonora;  Qer.,  Eleoncn),  light. 

Elxazbb  (Heb.),  one  whom  Gkxl  will  help. 

EiJtOTA,  Eclbcta  (Heb.),  the  elect  lady. 

Blfrida  (Ang.-Sax.),  a  threatening  fairy. 

Eli  (Heb.),  a  foster  son. 

Eliab  (Heb.),  one  to  whom  God  is  father. 

Eliakim  (Heb. ;  Fr.,  Miaeim),  one  whom  Qod  will  raise  up. 

Eliab,  the  same  as  Elijah  (q.v.). 

Elihu  (Heb.),  Qod  the  Lord. 

Eluah  (Heb.;  Lat,  Mija ;  Fr.,  Elie;  l\A\.,Mia;  Qer.,  EUat,  A^t'a),  Jehovah  la  hia 
God. 

Bliphalbt  (Heb.),  God  is  bis  deliverance. 

Elkabbth,  Elizabeth,  Eliza  (Heb.;  Fr.  and  Qer.,  MUabelh,  Elite;  Ital.,  Elites 
beita,  Elita  ;  Russ.,  Elitaeetta),  literally,  Qod  hath  sworn  ;  others  give,  one  consecrated 
to  God. 

Elisha  (Heb.;  Lat,  EU»iu»;  Fr.,  Btitu;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Eliteo),  Qod  ia  his  salva. 
don. 

ELIZ0R  (Heb.),  Qod  is  his  help. 

Ella  (O.  Qer.).  elf  friend. 

Bllis  (Heb.),  a  form  of  Elisha  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

Elmbr  (Ang.-Sax.),  noble  ;  excellent. 

Elnathan  (Heb.),  one  whom  God  gave. 

£u>i8B{0.  Qer.;  Ital.,  EMsa;  Fr.,  Edoite),  famous  holiness. 

Blsib,  Elbb  (O.  Qer.),  noble  cheer. 

Blyiba  (Lat.;  also  Span.),  white. 

Ekkamcbl  (Heb.;  Fr.,  id.;  Ital.,  Emmanuele;  Qer.,  Emanud;  Span.,  Memuei/ 
Port,  id.,  Manoel),  Gh>d  with  us. 

I^MEijNE,  Emmblinb,  EifMA  (O.  Gcr.),  energetic  ;  active  ;  industrious. 

Embrt,  Emmbrt,  Emort  (Ang.-Sax.;  Lat,  Almericui ;  Ital.,  Amerigo ;  Fr.,  Emeri), 
hy  some  defined,  rich  ;  powerful.    By  others,  as  similar  in  derivation  to  Ehilt  (q.  v.). 

EinLT(0.  Qer.;  Fr.,  Emilie;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  Emilia),  a  worker.  Similar 
In  derivation  to  Eueline. 

Ebbas  (Greek  ;  Lat,  .Mnetu ;  Fr.,  En.ee:  Span.,  Eneat),  praised ;  commended. 

Enoch  (Heb.;  Fr.,  id.),  consecrated ;  dedicated. 

Eno«  (Heb.),  mortal  man. 

Ephbaim  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Ephraimu*),  very  fruitful. 

EBAHMns  (Greek ;  Lat,  Qer.,  and  Dutch,  id.;  Fr.,  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  Eriumo\ 
amiable  ;  worthy  of  love. 

Ebabtus  (Greek  ;  Lat.  and  Qer.,  id.;  Fr.,  Bratte),  amiable  ;  charming. 

Ebio  (Ang.-Sax.;  Lat,  Erieu* ;  Swed.,  EriX),  ever  king;  i.e.,  ridi;  powerful; 
brave. 

Ebnbst,  BBRB8Tas(Q«r.;  Fr.,  id.;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  Ernenhi),  earnest ;  serious; 
grave. 

Ebnbstihb,  feminine  for  Ebnxbt  (q.v.). 

EsAD  (Heb.;  Fr.,  id.),  hairy. 

Esther  (Pera.;  Qer.,  id.;  ItaL,  Ester,  EUeire;  Fr.,  EtteOe;  Span.,  EtteOa),  a  star ; 
good  fortune. 

Ethan  (Heb.),  strength ;  flrmneas. 

Ethbl  (Ang.-Sax.),  noble. 

EruKUND,  Ethblinda  (Ang  -Sax.),  a  noble  snake. 

EUDORA  (Greek  ;  Lat,  id.;  Fr.,  Eudcre),  a  happy  gift 

EuoENB  (Greek;  Lat,  Qer.,  Eugeniut ;  FT.,Euge7u;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port,  l^ige- 
nio),  well-born ;  noble. 

EnoBHiA,  BuOENiB  (Greek ;  Ital.,  Span.,  Qer.,  Eugenia}  Fr.,  EugenU),  fendnlBe  of 
EnoBNB  (q.v.). 

Edlaua  (Greek ;  Ital.,  Id.;  Fr.,  BulaUe),  fair  In  speech. 

EimiCB  (Greek),  happy  victory 

Edphbmia  (Greek ;  G«r.,  id.;  Fr.,  Eup/iemie;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Bitftmta),  of  good 
report;  fair  in  fame. 
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EusEBirs  (Greek;  Lat.,  Ger.,  Id.;  Fr.,  EmISbe;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  Suiebio), 
pious;  godly. 

Edstacb  (Greek ;  Lat.,  Buttaeftius,  EhutaffUiu;  Fr.,  Eustadie,  Euttathe ;  Ital.,  Eu»- 
taeliio,  JEhutoMio;  Port,  Buttaeio ;  Span.,  Etutaquio;  Ger.,  Euttathiiu),  Arm;  stead* 
fast ;  others,  happj  In  harvest. 

Eta  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Ger..  and  Dutch,  id.;  Fr.,  Eee;  another,  Ang.-Sax. 
and  Ital.  form,  Evdine,  Eedina),  life,  or  living. 

EvAM  (Celt.),  young  warrior.    Others  call  it  a  variation  of  John  (q.v.). 

Btakoblikb  (Greek  ;  Ital.,  BvangeUtta),  a  happy  messenger;  one  bringing  good 
news. 

EvERARD  (O.  Ger.;  Ital.,  Eberardo,  Eterardo;  Ger.,  Ebe7hard,  Ebert;  Fr.,  Emwidi, 
strong  as  a  wild  boar. 

EzBKiBL  (Heb.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Bttehid;  Span.,  Etequiel),  strength  of  <ik)d. 

EzKA  (Heb.),  rising  of  light ;  i.e.,  help. 

Faith  (Eng.). 

Faustina  (Lat.;  Ital.,  id.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Fau*Um),  lucky. 

Felicia  (Lat.  also,  Felieita;  Fr.,  FdU6,  Felicie,  Feiieit6, '  ItA.,  JBUieite;  Span., 
Felieidad),  feminine  of  Felix  (q.v.). 

Felix  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Span.,  C^r.,  and  Dutch,  id.;  lUd.,  FeUee;  Port.,  Edit),  happy; 
prosperous. 

Ferdinaitd,  Fernando  (O.  Ger.;  Fr.,  Fmlinand,  Ferrand;  Ital.,  Ftrdiuando,  Fer- 
rondo;  Span.,  Fernando,  Hernando),  courageous;  valiant;  daring. 

Fbstds  (Lat.),  Joyful ;  glad. 

Fidelia  (Lat),  faithful ;  loyal. 

Flora  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Flore,  Fhrette),  a  flower. 

Florence  {Lat.,  Florentia;  Fr.,  Florentine),  blooming  ;  flourishinff. 

Frances,  Fanny  (Lat.,  Span.,  and  Port.,  Frandica;  Fr.,  Franfoite,  Franeitgve; 
Ital.,  FraTuxtea;  (3er.,  Framuke,  Franze),  feminine  of  Francis  (q.v.). 

Francis,  Frank  (Lat,  Franeiteus;  i^.,  Franfois;  Ital.,  Franeeeeo;  Span.,  Fran- 
ei»eo,  FraneUo ;  Port.,  Fmneiteo,  Franeitguinho ;  Ger.,  Fhineueut,  Franz;  Dan., 
I'raneMka),  free. 

Frederic,  Frederick  (O.  H.  Ger. ;  Lat. ,  Frederx<»u  Friderieut ;  Fr.,  Fredtrie  ;  Ital., 
Federigo,  Frederico  ;  Span.,  Federieo ;  Port.,  id.;  also,  Frederieo;  Ger.,  FHedrieh,  Fritt), 
a  peaceful  ruler. 

Frederic  A,  Fredaline  (O.  H.  (3er.;  Fr.,  Frederimie;  Ital.,  Federiea;  Span,  and 
Port.,  Frederiea;  Ger.,  FHdrike,  FriUte),  feminine  of  Frederic  (q.v.). 

Gabriel  (Heb  ;  Fr.,  Span.,  Port.,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Ital.,  Oabrieuo),  a  hero  of  God. 

Gabrielle  (Fr.;  Span,  and  Ital.,  OaMelia;  Ger.,  Oabrule),  feminine  of  Gabribi, 
(q.v). 

Oaiub  (Lat.),  rejoiced. 

Gamaliel  (Heb.),  a  reward  of  God. 

Garret,  a  form  of  Gerald  (q.v.). 

Gboffrbt,  the  same  as  Oodfrbt  (q.v.). 

Oborob  (Greek  ;  Lat,  Oeorgiut;  Fr.,  George* ;  ltd.,  Giorgio;  Span,  and  Port, 
Jorge;  Ger.,  Oeorg),  an  earth  worker  or  husbandman. 

Oborgiana,  Geokgina  (Greek ;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Oeorgine,  Georgette;  Ital.,  Giorgio), 
feminine  of  George  (q.v.). 

Gerald,  Gerard  (0.  Ger.;  Lat.,  Gerardve,  Geraldut ;Fr.,  Gerard,  Giraud,  Girauld; 
Ital.,  Gerardo,  Gherardo,  Giraldo;  Ger.,  Gerhard,  Cferold),  stronger  firm  with  the  spear. 

Geraldine  (Ital.,  Oiralda;  Qer.,  Gehardine),  feminine  of  Gerald  (q.v.). 

German,  Germaine  (Lat,  Germanue;  Fr.,  Germain;  Ital.,  Germano),  German. 

Oershom  (Heb.),  an  exile. 

Gertrude  (0.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.  and  ItaL,  Id.;  Span.,  Gertrudit;  Port.,  Gertrude*; 
Ger.,  Gertraud),  a  spear  maiden. 

Gideon  (Heb.),  a  destroyer. 

Gilbert  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Lat,  GUbertxu;  Fr.,   GuObert ;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Gilberto; 
I  Ger.,  Gilbert,   Gitetbert),  by  some,  yellow-bright;  famous.    More  probably,  a  bright 
pledge. 

Giles  (Greek ;  Lat,  JBgiditu;  Fr.,  GiOee,  Egide;  Ital.,  Egidio;  Ger.  and  Dan., 
Egtdiut),  a  kid. 

Given  (Eng.)  a  gift  of  God. 

Goddard  (0.  Ger  ;  Fr.,  Godard;  Ger.,  Gotthart),  pious ;  virtuous. 

Oodfrbt  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Lat,  Godepridu*,  Oalfridu*;  Fr.,  Godtfroi,  Geoffroi;  Ital., 
Godqfrtdo,  Goffreda,  Giotto;  Span.,  Oodafredo,  Qofreda;  Port,  Otx^/VwIoX  M  peace  with 
God. 

Godwin  (Ang.-Sax.),  good  in  war. 

Grace,  Gratia  (Lat.),  grace  ;  favor. 

Obbgort  (Ger.;  Lat  and  Ger.,  Gregoriv*;  Fr.,  Oregotref  ItaL,  Span.,  and  Port, 
Gr^orto),  a  watchman. 

Grbtchbn  (Greek ;  Ger.,  id.;  ahw,  Grete  /  Swlat,  Orethf  Litb.,  Qreta;  Bav.,  OrwUi, 
ft  p6&rl. 

GBimTH  (Brit),  having  great  faith. 
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Qriselda,  Gbibsbl  (Teat.;  Ital.,  Qritdda;  Scotch,  Qriuit^,  a  8tone-herolne. 

OnsTAVDa  (Swed.;  Lat.,  id.-,  Fr.,  Chittave;  IXsl.  and  Span.,  Outtcmi),  a  warrior;  a 
liero. 

Out  (Fr.;  Lat.,  Ital.,  Span.,  Qer.,  and  Dutch,  Ouido),  a  leader. 

Hannah  (Heb.),  the  same  as  Ann,  Anna  (q.v.). 

Hannibal  (Punic  ;  Lat, id.;  Fr.,  id.;  also,  AnnibaX;  Ital.,  Annffiale;  Span.,  Afiibal), 
grace  of  Baal. 

Hans  (Oer.;  Dutch,  Id.;  Bar.,  Ihntel;  Swiss,  Hansli;  Polish,  Hanutia),  grace  of  the 
fjOrd.     See  John. 

Harold  (Ang.-Saz.;  Fr.,  id.;  Ital.,  Araldo,  Aroldo),  an  armj  wielder,  i.e.>  a  general 
of  the  army. 

Habribt,  Haksiot,  feminine  diminutive  of  Henbt  (q.v.). 

Habtbt  (Celt),  bitter. 

Hblbn,  Uklkna  (Oreek ;  Lat.,  SeUna;  Fr.  and  Gler.,  EeUne;  Ital.,  Elena;  Span., 
id.,  also  Helena),  light 

Hexan  (Heb.:  Fr.  and  Oer.,  id.;  Span.,  Eman),  faithful. 

Hbhbibtta  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.  and  Oer.,  Bmriette;  Ital.,  Enrighetta;  Span., 
Bnriquetg  ;  Port.,  Bimriqueta),  feminine  and  diminutive  of  Hbnrt  (q.v.). 

Hbnrt  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Lat,  HenrieiuB,  Enrieut;  Fr.,  Eenri ;  Ital.,  Enrico;  Span., 
Enrique, 'Fort.,  Henrique;  Ger.,  Eeinrieh ;  Dutch,  Bmri,  Hendrik),  home-ruler;  or, 
bead  of  a  house. 

Hbphzibaf  (Heb.),  my  delight  is  in  her. 

Hkrbebt  (ing.-Saz.;  Fr.  and  (}er.,  id.;  Lat.,  Eerberttu;  Ital.,  Erberto;  Span., 
Beberto;  Port.,  Herberto),  the  glory  of  the  army. 

Hbbcdlbs  (Greek ;  Lat,  id.;  Fr.,  Hereule;  Ital.,  Eeeole),  having  lordly  fame. 

Hbrkah  (O.  Ger.;  Lat,  Arminiue ;  Ger.,  Eermann;  Ital.,  Ermanne),  of  lordly 
&me. 

Hbstbb,  Hbsthbb,  a  form  of  Ebthbb  (q.v.). 

Hezkkiah  (Heb.;  Fr..  EUehiae ;  Span.,  Exequiae ;  Ital.,  Euehia;  Ger.,  Biikia), 
one  whom  the  Lord  has  strengthened. 

HiLARiA  (Lat),  feminine  of  Hilart  (q.v.). 

Hn.ART  (Lat,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  Eilariue;  Fr.,  Hilaire;  Ital.,  Sario;  Span,  and 
Port.,  HUario),  cheerful ;  merry. 

Hilda  (Celt),  a  battle-maid. 

Hii.lbl  (Heb.),  praise. 

Hirav  (Heb.),  most  noble. 

Hombr  (Greek  ;  Lat,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  Bimerut;  Fr.,  Emero;  ItaL,  Omenf^  a 
pledge;  security. 

HONORA,  Honoria  (Lat.),  honorable. 

Horatio  (Greek;  Lat,  Horatiui ;  Fr.,  Horaee;  Ital.,  Orcaio;  Span,  and  Port, 
Borado  ;  Ger. ,  Horaetiut,  S(n-aUi),  very  uncertain.  Some  aily  it  to  hora  (hour),  Le., 
punctual,  but  this  is  far-fetched. 

HoRTBNBiA  (Lat;  Ger.,  id.:  Fr.,  Bortente;  Ital.,  Ortentia),  a  lady  gardener. 

HosBA  (Heb.),  deliverance. 

HowBLL  (Brit.),  sound  ;  whole. 

Hubert  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.,  id.;  Lat,  Bubertue;  Ital  ,  Uberlo;  Span,  and  Port, 
Buberto;  Ger.,  Bubert,  Humbert),  bright  in  spirit ;  mind  bright. 

Udoh,  Haoo  (Lat.,  Bugo;  Span.,  Port,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  id.;  Fr.,  Huguet;  Ital., 
Ugo ),  mind  ;  spirit ;  soul. 

Hcldah  (Heb.),  friendly  ;  benignant. 

Hdicfhrbt  (Ang.-Sax.;  Lat,  mimphredut,  Bumfridue;  Fr.,  Onfroi  ;  Ital.,  Oncfreda, 
Om/iedo;  Spaa.,  lSimfred>/;  Ger.,  Humfried),  the  protoctor  of  the  home. 

Iohabod  (Heb.),  the  glory  has  departed. 

IDA(0.  Ger.),  God-like. 

laNATics  (Greek;  Lat,  id.;Fr.  Ignaee;l\&\.,  Ignatio ;  Qpaa.,  Ignaeio,  Inigo  i  Port., 
Ignada;  Ger.,  Igrua),  ardent;  fiery. 

Incbbabb  (Eng.;  Lat,  Oreteentiu*),  an  increase  of  faith. 

Inez.    See  Aones. 

Ingbam  (Teut),  Ing's  raven. 

Ira  (Heb.),  watchful. 

Ibbnb  (Greek  ;  Fr.,  Ital.,  <3er.,  id.),  peaceful. 

Isaac  (Heb.;  Fr.,  id.;  Lat.,  Isaaeus ;  lla,\.,  Isaeeo ;  (Jer.,  Tiaalb),  laughter. 

Isabel,  Isabella  (Heb.;  Ft.,  Imbeau,  ItdbeOe;  Ital.,  InabeUa;  Span.,  FmM; 
Port.,  Itabel;  Ger.  and  Dutch,  Itabelle),  the  same  as  Elizabeth  (q.v.). 

Isaiah  (Heb. ;  Lat ,  leaiat),  saved  by  Jehovah. 

Israel  (Heb.),  a  soldier  of  the  Lord. 

Itbiel  (Heb.),  God  is  with  me. 

Ivan,  Russian  form  of  John  (q.v.). 

Itobt  (Irish),  possibly  bow-bearer. 

Jabbz  (Heb.),  he  will  cause  sorrow. 

Jacob  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Jaeobue,  Jabaeobut;  Fr.,  Jaedb;  ItaL,  Jaeopo;  Span.,  Jaeebo; 
Ger.  and  Dutch,  Jakob),  a  supplanter. 
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JAiRT7s(Heb.;  Lat.,  id.),  one  who  enlightens. 

Jambs  (Heb.;  Fr.,  Jaegue* ;  Ita).,  Jaeopo,  Jadiimo,  Oicusomo,  Qiaeotbe ;  Span., 
Diego,  Jago,  Jaime  ;  Port.,  Jagme,  Diogo),  another  form  of  Jacob  (q.T.)- 

Jane  (Heb.),  feminiue  of  John  (q.v.). 

Japheth  (Heb.),  far-spreading  ;  others,  fair. 

Jaqublinb,  Jaoqubtte  (Heb  ;  Fr.  form),  feminine  of  jAiCBB(q.y.). 

Jared  (Heb.),  one  who  descends. 

Jason  (Greek),  he  that  will  heal  or  cure. 

Jasper (Pers.;  Fr.,  Oatpard:  Span.,  Qaxpar ;  Ital.,  Oa*paro),a,  treasure-master. 

J  AYAH  (Heb.),  as  clay  ;  supple. 

Jban,  Jeanne,  Jbanmettb  (Heb.),  the  same  as  Jane  or  Joan.    See  John. 

Jedediah  (Heb.),  beloved  by  Jehovah. 

Jefprbt  (O.  H.  Qer.),  the  same  as  Oodfret  (q.v.). 

Jeuiha  (Heb.),  a  day.     Others,  a  dove.    See  Jonah. 

Jbrbhiah,  Jbrbkias,  Jehemy  (Heb. ;  Lat.,  Span.,  Qer.,  and  Dutch,  Jeremiat;  Fr., 
JeremU;  Ital.,  Oeremia),  exalted  of  the  Lord. 

Jbkour  (Qreek  ;  Fr.,  id.;  Lat.  and  Oter.,  Bieronymout ;  Ital.,  Oeronimo,  Qirolamo  : 
Span,  and  Port.,  Jeronimo),  holy  name. 

Jerdsha  (Heb.),  possessed  ;  married. 

Jesse  (Heb.),  wealth.    Others,  living  ;  the  Lord  is. 

Jessie,  Jessica  (Heb.),  a  Scotch  and  £ng.  form  of  Joanna  (q.v.). 

Joan,  Joanna,  Johanna  (Heb.;  Lat.  and  Gter.,  Johanna;  Ft.,  Jeanne,  Jeannette/ 
Ital.,  Oiotanna  ;  Span.,  Jvana;  Port.,  Jaoanna),  feminine  of  John  (q.v.). 

JOAB  (Heb.),  Jehovah  is  his  father. 

Job  (Heb.),  afiBicted. 

JoBL  (Heb.),  the  Lord  is  Ood. 

John  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Jokanne* ;  Ger.,  JiJumnu,  Johann,  Hant ;  Fr.,  Jean;  Ital., 
Giovanni,  Oian,  Gianni;  Span.,  Juan;  Port.,  joao ;  Dutch,  Jan;  Ruas.,  Ivan),  the 
grace  of  God  ;  or,  the  gracious  gift  of  God. 

Jo.vah,  Jonas  (Heb.),  a  dove. 

Jonathan  (Heb.),  a  gift  of  Jehovah. 

Joseph  (Heb.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  id.;  Lat,  Jotej^iu;  Ital.,  Oiiueppe ;  Span.,  Jom,  Joerff 
Port.,  Jose,  Joze),  he  sliall  add. 

JosEPHA,  Josephine  (Heb. ;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Jotephine ;  1\»\.,  Qiuteppina;  Span., 
Joeefina  ;  Port.,  Josephiia),  feminine  of  Joseph  (q.v.). 

JOSHUA  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Ger..  and  Dutch.,  Joma;  Fr.,  Jotue),  the  Lord  is  his  help. 

Josiah,  Josias  (HebO,  given  of  the  Lord. 

JoTHAN  (Heb.),  the  Lord  is  upright. 

Joyce  (Lat.),  sportive. 

JuDAH  (Heb.),  praised. 

Judith  (Heb.;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  JiidUhe;  Ital.,  GiudUta),  praised.    See  Judah. 

JUMA,  Juliet  (Lat.;  Span.,  Port.,  Julit;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Julie;  Ital.,  OtwUa), 
feminiue  of  Julian  (q  v.). 

Julian  (Lat.,  Julianue;  Ger.,  Juliamut.  Julian;  Fr.,  JvUen;  Ital.,  GiiiUano; 
Span.,  Julian ;  Port.,  Juliao),  relating  to,  or  belonging  to  Julius  (q.v.). 

Juliana  (Lat.,  Span.,  Port.,  Qer.,  and  Dutch.,  id.;  Pr.,  Julimne;  Ital.,  OiuUana), 
feminine  of  Julian  (q.v.). 

Julius  (Greek ;  Lat.,  Qer.,  and  Dutch,  id.;  Fr.,  Julei ;  Ital.,  Giulio;  Span,  and 
Port,  Julio),  soft-haired. 

Justin  (Lat.,  Jtutinvt;  Fr.,  Juitinien;  Ital.,  OiutUno;  Span.,  Juttino),  just. 

JusTiNA  (Lat.  and  Span.,  id.;  Fr.  and  Qer.,  Juttine;  Ital.,  Giuttina),  feminine  of 
Justin  (q.v.). 

Justus  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Jutte;  Ital.,  Giutto;  Span.,  Jutto ;  Ger.,  Juttut,  Ju*(),  just; 
another  form  of  Justin. 

Karen,  Karin,  Karina  (Qreek),  Danish  forms  of  Catharine  (q.v.). 

Katharine,  Kathbrine  (Qreek),  forms  of  Catharine  (q.v.). 

Kbnblm  (Ang.-Sax.),  a  defender  of  his  people. 

Kenneth  (Celt.),  a  leader  ;  a  commander. 

Keturah  (Heb.),  increase.     Others,  girdled. 

Kezia  (Heb.),  like  cassia ;  i.e.,  sweet ;  beautiful. 

Laban  (Heb.),  white. 

Lambert  (O.  H.  Qer.;  Fr.,  id.,  Lanbert;  Ital.,  Lamberto;  Qer.,  Landbert,  Law. 
ireeht;  Dutch,  Lambert,  LammerC),  rich  in  landed  property.  Others,  his  country's 
brightness. 

Lancelot  (Ital.  also,  LaneHotto;  Fr.,  Zaneelot ;  Port.,  Laneelot),  a  litUe  angeL 
Others,  a  servant. 

Laura,  Lattrinda  (Lnt.,  Ital.,  and  Qer.,  id.;  Fr.,  lavre),  a  laurel. 

Laurence,  IjAwrence  (Lat.,  Laurentiue;  Tr., Laurent ;  Ital.,  Span.,  XofWiso;  Port., 
Laureneho  ;  Qer.,  LorrnzX  crowned  with  laurel. 

Lavinia  (Lat.),  of  Latium. 

Lazabus  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Laeare  f  Span,  and  Port.,  Lasaro),  God  will 
help. 
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LUlU  (Heb.;  It&i.,  LiafVr.,  Ltd),  weary.    Others,  a  dependence. 

Lbandbr  (Oreek  ;  Fr.,  Qeandrt;  Span,  and  Ital.,  Leandro),  the  lion-man. 

Lbbbbos  (Heb.),  praise. 

LunjBi,  (Heb.),  created  by  Ood. 

Leohard  ((3er.;  Fr.,  id.;  Lat.,  Leonardiu ;  Ital.,  Lionardo;  Span,  and  Port., 
Leonardo),  strong  and  brave. 

LBOinDAS  (Oreelc),  lion-like. 

Lbonoba  (Greek  ;  Ital.,  id.;  Oer.,  Ltmrt),  the  same  as  Eleamob  (q.t.). 

LSOPOLU  (O.  H.  (5er.;  Fr.,  id.;  Span,  and  Port.,  Leopoldo;  Cter.,  Luiipold,  Leupold), 
bold  for  the  people  ;  or,  the  people's  prince. 

LETrriA  (Lat.;  Ital.,  Letuia),  gladness  ;  happiness. 

LBmcB,  another  form  of  Lbtitia  (q.T.). 

Lbti  (Heb.),  adhesion  ;  joining. 

Lkwm  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Lat.,  Ludovieus ;  Fr.,  Louit;  Ital.,  Lodovieo,  Luigi;  Span.- 
(Xodoveo,  Luit ;  Port.,  Luiz;  (3er.,  Litdwig),  a  bold  warrior. 

Lilian,  Lilla,  Liixt  (Lat.),  lily. 

LiNCs  (Greek),  flaxen-haired. 

LiONBL  (Lat. ;  Ital.,  LiaruUo),  a  young  lion. 

Llbwblltn  (Celt.),  lightning. 

LoAMMi  (Heb.),  not  my  people. 

Luoovio,  LuDOwic,  the  same  as  Lewis  (q.v.). 

Lobs  (Greek),  good  ,  desirable. 

Lorenzo.     See  Ladbbncb. 

LoBiNDA,  a  variation  of  Lauba. 

Lot  (Heb.),  a  veil  or  covering.    Others,  a  pebble. 

L3UIB.    Sm  Lewis. 

LoniBA,  LomsB  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.,  LouUe,  Lkette;  Ital.,  Luita,  Eloita;  Span.. 
LuUa  ;  Port.,  Luita),  the  feminine  of  LoDis. 

LimiN  (Ang.  Sax.),  a  beloved  friend. 

LcciA,  LuciLE.  LucniDA,  forms  of  LucT(q.v.). 

LuciAN  (Lat.,  Lueianui;  Fr.,  Lueien;  Ital.,  Lueiano),  belonging  to  Lucrus. 

Lucios  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Lvee;  Ital ,  Span.,  and  Port.,  Xt(«t<>),  Dom  at  break  of  day. 
Others,  light. 

LnOBBCB,  LoCRBTiA  (Lat :  Fr.,  id.;  Ital.,  Lverezia),  gain.    Others,  light 

LnoT  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Lueie;  Ital.,  Lugia;  Span,  and  Port.,  Litda),  feminine  of  LDcrirs 

(q.T). 

LuDOTic,  a  form  of  Lewis  (q.v.). 

LuKB  (Lat;  Span,  and  Port.,  Luccu ;  Fr.,  Lue;  Ital.,  Luea;  Ger.,  Lukas),  light 

LcTHBB  (Ger.;  Lat.,  Luthenu,-  Fr.,  Loihaire}  Ital.,  Lotario;  Span.,  Lotario), 
famous  warrior. 

LTcnBGUs  (Greek),  a  wolf -driver.  • 

Ltdia  (Greek),  one  from  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Mabel,  a  form  of  Akabel  (q.v.). 

Hadblerb,  Maodalenb  (Heb.;  Fr.,  Magdaleine,  Madeleine,  ifadelon;  Ital.,  Mddda- 
Una;  Span.,  Magdalena,  Maddena;  Port,  and  Russ.,  Magdalena;  Ger.,  Magdalene\,  a 
native  of  libgdala. 

Madoo  (Celt. ,  also,  Madwig),  good  ;  beneficent 

Malachi  (Heb.),  a  messenger  from  the  Lord. 

Mahassbh  (Heb.;  Lat.,  Manassas),  one  who  makes  us  forget. 

Marcbllus,  a  form  of  Marcius  (q.v.). 

Mabcia,  MABCEiii,A(Lat;  Ft.,  Mareit,  Maredli ;UaI., Mareia, Mania;QeT.,  MaTea), 
feminine  of  Marcius  (q.v.). 

Marcius,  Marcus,  Mark  (Lat;  Fr  ,  Mare;  Ital.,  Marco;  Span,  and  Port.,  Mareot} 
Ger.,  Markas),  of  Mars.     Others,  a  hammer. 

Maroabbt,  Marokry  (Greek  ;  Fr.,  Marguerite;  Ital,  Margherita;  Span.  andTtuss., 
Margarita;  Port.,  Margarida  ;  Ger.,  Margarethe ;  Dutch,  Margarith;  Scotch,  Marjorie), 
a  pearl. 

Mabia,  a  form  of  Mart  (q.v.),  to  be  found  in  almost  every  language. 

Marianne  (Heb.;  Ital.,  Marianna;  Span,  and  Port.,  Mariana;  Qet.,  Mariane),A 
compound  of  Mart  and  Anne. 

Marvauukb  (Ang. -Sax.),  a  mighty  noble. 

Martha  (Heb.;  Port.,  (}er..  Dutch,  and  Hung.,  id.;  Fr.,  Marthe,  Marthon;  liaL 
and  Span.,  Maria),  a  thorough  housewife.    Others,  sorrowful ;  melancholy. 

Martin  (Lat,  also,  Martinus;  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Russ.,  Martin;  Ital.  and  Span., 
Mariino;  Port,  Martinho),  of  Mars,  or  warlike. 

Mart  (Heb.;  Lat,  Ital.,  Span.,  Maria;  Fr.,  Marie,  Marion;  Bava.,  Mariel),  bitter. 
By  others,  star  of  the  sei . 

Matthew  (Heb.;  Lat  and  Ger.,  Matthmu*;  Ft.,  Matthimi;  Ital.,  Matteo;  Span., 
Mateo),  a  gift  of  the  Lord. 

Matthias  (Heb.;  Fr.,  Swed.,  Swiss,  Mathiat).  the  same  as  Matthew  (q.v.X 

Mathilda,  Matilda  (O,  H.  Ger.;  Ital.,  Matilda;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  MathUde),  a  mighty 
b«tUi»>maid ;  a  heroine. 
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Maud,  a  coniracHon  of  both  Hathiu>a  and  Maodalbnr. 

MAtnuoE  (Lat.;  Mamritiut:  Fr..  Maurice:  Ital..  Mauritio;  Span.,  ITaiMieto;  On., 
and  Dan.,  MoriU;  Russ.,  Mont),  dark  colorea  ;  like  a  Moor. 

Maximilian  (Lat.;  also,  MacnmiUainu ;  Ft.,  MaicimiUen;  Ger.,  Maximilian;  Port, 
MaximUiao),  thegreatest  ^milianus. 

Mehbtabbl,  Mehitablb  (Heb.),  benefited  of  God. 

Mbijcbnt  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Mdieefrte;  Span.,  MeUienda),  a  sweet  singer.  Othen,  woA- 
strength. 

Mblissa  (Greek  ;  Ital.,  id.;  Fr.,  MtUiu,  Melite),  a  bee. 

Hbrbdith  (Celt),  a  sea-protector. 

MiCAH  (HebO,  Who  is  like  the  Lord  t 

MiCHAKi.  (Heb.;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  MieKel;  Ital.,  MfeheU,-  bpan.  and  Port.,  Miguel t 
Russ.,  MiehaU,  MiehaiU),  Who  is  like  God  T 

MiLDRBD  (Ger.;  Lat.,  MUdreda),  a  mild  threatener. 

MiLBs  (Lat,  also,  Milo),  a  soldier. 

MiRANDAjLat.  and  Ger.),  adciirable. 

MiKiAV  (Heb.),  rebeliioue. 

MoROAH  VCelt),  a  sea-dweller. 

MosBs  (Heb.;  Lat.  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.  and  ItaL,  Moitef  Span,  and  Port.,  MoitetX 
drawn  out  of  the  sea. 

Mtba  (Greek),  one  who  weeps  or  laments. 

Naamak j^eb.),  pleasant. 

Kahtw  (Heb.),  consolation. 

Kanct,  a  familiar  form  of  Akba  (q.v.). 

Naomi  (HebJ,  my  delight. 

Napoleon  (Greek  ;  Fr.,  id.;  Ital.,  ITapoleone,  Ncmolio),  the  lion  of  the  forest  deU. 

Natalia  (Fr.;  Ital.,  Natalie;  Span.,  NatcMta),  feminine  of  Nobl (q.T.). 

Nathan  (Heb.),  given  by  God. 

Nathan ABL,  Nathaniel  (Heb.;  Fr.,  id.),  the  gift  of  God. 

Nbal,  Neil  (Celt.;  Lat,  id.),  chief ;  ctiampion. 

Nbhbuiah  (Heb.:  Lat.,  NehenUai),  comfort  of  the  Lord. 

Nicholas,  Nicolas  (Greek ;  Lat,  Nieolau*;  Fr.,  NxeoUu,  JfieoU;  lUH,  Nieola, 
Ifieolo;  Span.,  Nieola* ;  Port,  Nicolao;  Ger.,  NUcolaue;  Dutch,  Nikola*),  a  victory  of 
the  people. 

Noah  (Heb.),  rest ;  comfort ;  consolation. 

Noel  (Lat.;  Fr.,  id.;  Ital.,  Natale;  Spaa,  and  Port.,  Natal),  bom  on  Chiistmas day. 

NoBA,  another  form  of  Honora  and  Leonora  (q.v.). 

Norman  (Ger.),  a  Northman  ;  or,  a  native  oi  Normandy. 

Obaoiah  (Heb.;  Lat,  Obadiai),  a  servant  of  Jehovah. 

Obed  (Heb.),  serving  God. 

Octavia  (ikt.;  Ger.  and  Span.,  id.;  Fr.,  Oeiavie,  Octave;  Ital.,  Ottavia),  feminine 
of  Octavius  (q.v.). 

OcTAVias,  OcTAVus  (Lat.,  also  Oetavianu*/  Fr.,  Oetavim;  Ital.,  Oetamiano,  Oitaeio), 
the  eighth  child. 

Olive,  Olivia  (Lat.  and  Ger.,  id.),  an  olive. 

Oliver  (Lat.;  Ger.  and  Dutch,  id.;  Fr.,  Olivier;  Ital.,  OUvitn,  Uliviero ;  Span, 
and  Port,  OUveiro),  an  olive-tree. 

Oltmpia  (Greek  ;  Fr.,  Olympe;  Ger.,  Olympie),  heavenly. 

Ophelia  (Greek  ;  Fr.,  Ophetie),  a  serpent 

Orestes  (Greek),  a  mountaineer. 

Orlanix).    See  Rowland. 

Oscar  (Celt. ;  Lat,  Osearut),  a  bounding  warrior. 

Osmond,  Osmdni)  (O.  Ger.;  Fr.,  Otmont),  having  the  protection  of  God. 

Oswald,  Oswold  (O.  (Jer.),  the  power  of  God. 

Otto  (Ger.,  also  Otho,  Odo  ;  Ital.,  Oto,  Othello;  Port,  Othao),  rich. 

OwBN  (Celt),  a  lamb.    Others,  a  young  warrior. 

OziAS  (Heb.),  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 

Patrick  (Lat,  also  Patridvi;  Fr..  Patrice;  ItaL,  Patritio;  Span,  and  Port,  lb 
trieio;  (Jer.,  Patriz),  noble;  a  patrician. 

Paul,  Paulus,  Padlinus  (Lat.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Paul;  ItaL,  Paolo ;  Span.,  Pahloi 
Port..  Paul^,  little. 

Padla,  Padlina,  Paclinb^.,  Pauline;  ItaL,  /'oofo,  Paolinaf  Span,  and  Port, 
Paula,  Paulina;  Ger.,  Paule,  Paulitka),  femhiine  of  Paul  (q.v.X 

Peleo  (Heb.l  division. 

Penelope  (Greek  ;  Lat,  id.),  a  weaver. 

Perrorine  (Lat;  Fr.,  Peregrin;  ItaL,  Pettegrino;  Span,  and  Port.,  Pengrine; 
Ger.,  Piligrim),  a  stranger. 

Pbrbis  (Greek  ;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.  and  Span,  Per»ide;  Ital.,  Pertida),  a  Persian  woman. 

Peter  (Greek;  Lat,  Petrut;  Fr.,  rierre;  ItaL,  Pietro;  Span,  aad Port, Pubvf 
Ger.,  Peter,  Petrut),  a  stone. 

Phebb,  Phcebe  (Greek ;  ItaL,  FOe),  pure ;  radiant 

Philandkb  (Greek),  a  lorer  of  men. 
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PHn^BMOir  (Greek),  loving ;  friendly. 

Philip  (Oreek ;  Lat.,  PMUppM;  IFt.,  PhUipe;  Ital.  FOippo  ;  Span..  Fel^/  Port., 
FVippe;  Ger.,  I^Upp),  a  lover  of  horses. 

Pbiufpa  (Ft.  and  Ger.,  Philippine;  Ital.,  FOipa,  Filippina;  Span,  and  Port.,  FM- 
pa),  feminine  of  PmuF  (q.v.). 

Phili.18,  Phtixis  (Greek),  a  green  bongh. 


Phinbas,  Phinbhab  (Heb.),  having  a  mouth  of  brass. 

Pros  (Lat.;  Fr.,  Pie;  Ital.,  Pio),  pious  ;  dutiful. 

Pliht  (Irfit.,  also  Piiniut),  meaning  uncertain. 

PoiXT,  a  variation  of  MoUiiB,  both  from  TdART. 

PoLTCARP  (Greek),  much  f nil*. 

Pbiscilla  ^t.),  ancient 

PBUDBHCS^Lat,  Prudentia),  pmdent;  careful. 

Ptoixmt  (Greek),  mighty  in  war. 

QmnriN  Qjnt.,  also  Quintut,  QuinHanttB  /  Scot.,  Qtimtin),  the  fifth  child. 

BACHBLjHeb.:  Fr.  and  Port.,  Id.;  Ital.,  BaehOe;  Span.,  BaqiUl;  Ger.,  Rahet^,  erro. 

Balpb  (Lat.,  Eadvlphui),  another  form  for  Rodolfhus  (q.v.). 

BARDAi<(Ang. -Sax.),  house-wolf. 

Bafbabl  (Heb. ;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  id.;  Ital.,  BafiOo:  BeffcUle),  the  healing  of  God. 

Rathoitd,  RATiniND  (O.  Ger. ;  Pr.,  id.;  Ital.,  OUmando;  Span,  and  Port,  Bai- 
mundo;  Ger.,  Baimund),  having  a  wise  protection. 

Bbbbooa,  Rbbekah  (Heb.;  Lat,  id.;  Fr.,  Bd>eegue;  Ger.,  Bebekka),  of  enchanting 
beauty. 

RseraALD  (p.  Ger.;  Lat,  BeabuMu*:  Fr.,  Begnauid,  BegnauU,  Benaud;  ItaL,  Bi- 
naldo;  Spunj^BevtuUdoi ;  Ger.,  BeiniBcUd,  Beinald),  a  strong  ruler. 

Kbubbn  ^eb.).    Behold,  a  son  I 

Bbuel  (HebO,  a  friend  of  God. 

Bbtnold.    See  RsomAij). 

Bhoda  (Greek),  a  rose. 

RiCHABD  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.,  id.;  Lat,  Bieemhu;  Ital.,  Bieeardo;  Span,  and  Port, 
Bieardo),  rich-hearted ;  powerful. 

Bobbrt  (0.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.,  id.,  Bupert;  Lat,  Bobertut;  Ital.,  Roberto,  Buperto,  Bu- 
herto;  Span.,  Bdberto,  tbupeiio;  Port,  Roberto;  Ger.,  Bupert,  Budbert, BupreMf),  bright 
ot  fame. 

RoDBBic,  Roderick  (O.  Ger.;  Fr.,  Bodrigue;  Ital.,  Bodrigo;  Span.,  id..  Buy;  Qer., 
Boderiek;  Russ.,  Burik),  rich  in  fame. 

BODOLPH,  RoDOLPHus  (O.  Ger.;  Lat,  id.,  RoOo;  Fr.,  Bodolphe,  BaouZ;  Ital.  and 
8pan.,  Boddtfo;  Port,  Rodolpho ;  Ger.,  BudM),  a  famous  hero. 

R0GBB(0.  H.  Ger.;  Lat,  Rogerui;  Fr.,  Roger;  Ital.,  Bogero,  Buggiero;  Span,  and 
Port.,  Bogmo;  Ger.,  Rudiger),  famous  with  the  spear. 

Rowland  k).  Ger.;  Lat,  Bolandiu,  Botlandiu;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Belaud;  Ital.,  Ortas** 
do;  Span.,  Botdan;  Port.,  Bolando,  Boldao;  Dutch,  Boeland),  the  fame  of  the  land. 

ROAA  (Lat;  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port,  Bote;  Swiss,  Boti),  a  rose. 

RosABBL,  RosABEiiA  (Lat),  a  fair  rose. 

BosAUA,  Rosalie  (Fr.,  Ger.,  and  ItaL  forms),  a  blooming  rose. 

BOBALDTD,  beautiful  as  a  rose. 

BosAHOSD  (Celt ;  Fr.,  Rotemonde;  ItaL,  BoHmonda;  Span.,  Bommmmda;  Ger,. 
Botmund),  famous  protection. 

BOWENA  (Celt.),  white  skirt. 

BoxAKA  (Pers  ;  Fr.,  Roxane),  the  dawn  of  day. 

BUDOLPH,  RUOOLFHTTS.      See  RODOLPH. 

Bcrus  (Lat.),  red-haired. 

BuFiiRT  (Lat.,  Rupertui;  Ital.,  St^erto,  Subtrt;  Ger.,  Btipert,  Bnpnt^,  Biidbert^ 
See  Robert. 

BuTH  (Heb.),  a  female  friend.    Others,  beauty. 

Babika  (Lat;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Sabtn),  a  Sabine  woman. 

Sabire  (Fr.;  Ger.,  id.;  Lat.,  Sabiniu),  of  the  Sabinea 

SABRtRA  (Lat.),  the  Severn. 

Salmon  (Heb.),  shady. 

Salome  (Heb.;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  BaiomU^,  peaceful. 

Salta  (Lat),  safe. 

Samson,  Sampson  (Heb.;  Fr.,  Bamton;  Span.,  8an»»{  Foil,  £bn«ao),  great  joy 
and  happiness. 

8AM0EL  ^eb.;  Fr.,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  id.;  ItaL,  Bamueie),  heard  of  God.  Others, 
placed  by  God ;  asked  for  of  God. 

Saba,  Sabah  (Heb.;  Fr.,  Ital.,  Ger.,  Span.,  and  Port,  Baira;  Hang.,  £bra,  Barieii^ 
s  princess. 

Sabai  (Heb.),  contentious ;  quarrelsome. 

Saul  ^eb.),  desired ;  asked  for. 

8EBA(Heb.),  eminent 

SEBAsrnAN  (Greek;  Span,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Lat,  BtbaHtoMu;  Fr.,  /SUmMm;  IliL, 
Btbaitiano:  Fort,  BtboMao),  venerable  ;  reverend. 
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Skuna  (Qree^  the  moon.    Others,  paislejr. 

Serena  (Lat.;  Ital.  and  Daa,  id.;  Fr.  and  Ger.^  £braMl)^  the  feminine  of  Sbbeso 

Sbbkno.  Sbrenus  (Lat),  calm ;  pladd. 

Sbth  (Heb.),  compensation. 

Shaorach  (Heb.),  rejoicing  in  the  way. 

SiBTL,  Sibylla  (Greek ;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  BibyUe),  a  loof^teteas. 

SiOFRBD,  SiGFBBDArTeut;  Ger.,  Bigfrida),  conquering  peace. 

SiGiSMnND  (0.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.,  Sigimxmd;  ItaL,  Sigimumdo,  Bbmumio}  Span,  and 
Port. ,  SigimnuTidi),  conquering ;  protection. 

SiLTA,  Sylvia  (Lat;  Fr.,  SCw*),  feminine  of  Siltkbtbb  (q.y.). 

SiLTAmra,  Silas  (Lat;  Ger.,  id.,  Bilnom:  Fr.,  SOtain}  ItaL,  aOwM,  SiMo\  IlYing 
In  a  wood. 

Silvester  (Lat;  Ger.,  Id.;  Pr.  and  Ital.,  BOeeHre),  bred  In  the  country. 

SiHBON,  Simon  (Heb.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  id.;  ItaL,  JXmone;  Span.,  Simon;  FoTt.,Bimao, 
Simtao),  hearing  with  acceptance. 

Solomon  (Heb.;  Fr.,  ikUotnon}  Ital.,  Batomone;  Port.,  Salomaoi  Ger.,  8eA)mo\ 
peaceable. 
,  Sophia  (Greek ;  Ger.,  Id.;  Fr.,  Sophie ;  Ital.,  Sofa),  wisdom. 

SoFHROMiA  (Greek),  of  a  sound  mind. 

Stella  (Lat  A    See  Esther. 

Stephana  (Greek ;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Stephanie),  feminine  of  Stephen  (q.v.). 

Stephen  (Greek ;  Lat,  Stephanut;  Fr.,  Btienne;  Ital.,  Sttfano;  Span.,  Ettewn, 
btdian;  Port,  JCitevao;  Ger.,  Stepfian),  a  crown. 

SnsAN,  Susanna,  Susannah  (Heb.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  Stuanm/  Ital.,  Summna;  Span, 
snd  Port.,  Siuana),  a  lilv. 

SwiTHiN  (Ang.-Sax.),  a  strong  friend. 

Sylvan,  Sylvands,  same  as  SiLVANtiB  (q.v.). 

Tabitha  (Syrian),  a  gazelle. 

Thaddbub  (Syrian ;  Lat,  id.;  ItaL,  TaddM;  Span.,  Tadeo;  Port,  Tkaddeo;  Ger., 
T\a4daiu),  the  wise. 

Theobald  (O.  Ger.;  Fr.,  l%iebaua,  TMebatM;  Ital.,  TeoixOdo;  Span.,  Theudabalo; 
Tort ,  Theobaldo:  Ger.,  Di^old),  bold  for  the  people. 

Theodora  (Greek  ;  Ger.,  ML;  Ital.,  TeotUmi),  feminioe  of  Theodore  (q.v  ). 

Thbodokb  (Greek ;  Fr.,  Id.;  Lat.,  J^ieodortu;  Ital.,  Taodont;  Ger.,  moodor/  Port, 
and  Russ.,  Feodor),  the  gift  of  God. 

Theoooric  (Ang.-Sax.;  Lat.,  ITuidorieui),  a  ruler  of  the  people. 

Theodobia  (Greek ;  Ger.,  id-;  Ital.  and  Kuss.,  Teodoeia),  a  form  of  Theodora  (q.v.X 

Theofhilus  (Greek ;  Lat  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  TheophiU;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Teofito} 
Port.,  iheophiUf),  a  lover  of  God. 

Theresa  (Greek ;  Port.,  id.;  Fr.  and  Ger.,  ThereM}  Ital.  and  Span.,  Teresa),  amy- 
ing  ears  of  com. 

Theron  (Greek),  a  hunter. 

Thomas  (Heb.;  Lat,  Fr.,  and  Ger.,  id.;  Ital.,  Tomato;  Span.,  Ibmat;  Port,  Thomat, 
I%omae),  a  twin. 

Thomasa,  TH0KA8iNB(Heb.;  Span.,  Tomataf  Ger.,  Thomaeia,  37kom<M»n),  feminine 
of  Thomas  (q.v.). 

Timothy  (Greek  ;  Lat  and  Ger.,  TimotAeuef  Fr.,  Timofhee:  Ital.  and  Span.,  Timo- 
Uo;  Port,  Timotheo;  Russ.,  Timt^,  Timoeeha),  honoring  God. 

Trrus  (Greek;  Lat,  Tttiantu}  Fr.,  TiU;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Tito),  uncertain  ;  possibly, 
safe. 

TostAH,  Tobias  (Heb.;  Lat,  Span.,  Ger.,  and  Dutch,  Tobia$;  Fr.,  TM»f  Pint., 
IbMd),  the  goodness  of  Jehovah. 

Tristak,  Tristiam  (Lat.),  pensive ;  melancholy ;  sorrowful. 

Tryhbna,  Tbyfho«a  (Greek),  delicate ;  dainty  ;  luxurious. 

Ttbaia>,  a  form  of  Theobald  (q.v). 

Ulrica  (O.  Ger.;  Ital.,  id.;  Fr.,  VlriqMj  Ger.,  Utrike;  Russ.,  Ulrika),  ildi 

Ulysses  (Greek),  a  hater. 

Urania  (Greek  ;  Lat.,  id.;  Fr,  TTranie),  feminine  of  nRANn»(q.v.). 

URAHirra  (Greek ;  Lat,  Id.;  Welsh,  Urien),  heavenly. 

Urban  (Lat;  Ger.,  id.,  also,  Urbanui;  Fr.,  Criain}  Ital.,  Vrbane\  oonrteoost 
polished ;  urbane. 

Uriah  (Heb.),  light  of  Jehovah. 

Urian  (Dan.),  a  fnrmer ;  husbandman. 

Uriel  (Heb.),  light  of  God. 

Ursula  CLat;  Fr.,  UrmU;  Ital.,  Onofa;  Span.,  Urtetaf  Rnai.,  Vrmi$la),AA»-be»r, 

UzziAH  (Heb.j,  the  might  of  the  Lord. 

Vamcrtinb  (Lat;  Fr.,  Span.,  and  Ger.,  Valenttnf  ItaL,  FUMmw;  Port.,  Val»»- 
MmI  strong  ;  healthr ;  athletic. 

Valeria  (Lat;  Ital.  and  Ger.,  id.;Fr.,  VakH«\  feminine  of  Vai  .mmnT  (g.^ 

VAiJkBiEN,  VALERnn(Lat,  also,  Valerianiuf  Ft.,  Valerttm,  YaUmf  Ilal^  Vmria! 
Boss.,  Yaitrij),  same  as  Yalkntinx  (q.v.> 
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Vebohioa  (Qreek;  Lat.  and  Ital..  id.;  Fr.,  V«n>tiiqtiei  Qer.,  VenmiSbt),  an  exact 
Ukeness. 

Victor  (Lat.;  Fr.  and  Oer.,  id.;  Ital.,  Tittort),  a  conqueror. 

Victoria  (Lat ;  Fr.,  Vietoire,  Vielorine;  Ital.,  Vittoria  ;  Qmt.,  F»e<ofi«),  feminine  of 
Victor  (q.v.). 

ViDA  (Heb.).  feminine  of  David  (q.y.). 

ViNCRMT  (Lat. ;  Ft.,  id.;  Ital.,  Yineemio;  Span,  and  Port.,  VineenU;  Qet.,  Tineem), 
conquering. 

Viola  (Lat;  Ital.  and  Qer.,  id.;  Fr.,  VMetta;  Span,  and  Port,  VidatOe),  like  » 
▼iolet. 

ViROiNtA(Lat;  Ital.  and  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Virginia),  virgin;  pure. 

ViviAH(Lat;  Ger.,  id.;  Fr.,  Vjwen),  lively  ;  spirited;  vivacious. 

VivtAH(Lat;  Fr.,  Vitieane;  Ital.,  Ktwona),  feminine  of  Vivian  (q.v.). 

Wai,tkr(0.  H.  Ger.;  Lat.,  Ouaitenu;  Fr.,  Gv/OUer ;  Ital.  and  Span.,  Ouattiero} 
Ger.,  WaUher),  ruling  the  lioet. 

WiLHEUfiNA  (O.  H.  Ger.;  Fr.,  GuiUehnine,  QviUemetU;  Ital.,  Ouglielma;  Span., 
GviUemma),  feminine  of  Wilhelh  (William). 

William  (O.  H.  Qer.;  Lat.,  Guilidmut,  Guilldmtu,  Ouiaermii*;  Fr.,  OtiiOaume} 
Ital.,  GtUgUdmo;  Span.,  OviUermo,'  Port,  OuOKemu;  Qer.,  WUheim),  a  defender  or 
protector. 

WiNFRED  (Ang.-Sax.),  win-peace,  i.e.,  a  lover  of  peace. 

WllllFRBD(Ang.-Saz.),  feminine  of  Winvred  (q.v.). 

Zabdibl  (Heb.),  a  gift  of  God. 

Zaochxus  (Heb.), 

Zacbariah,  Zachart  (Heb.),  remembered  by  God. 

Zadok  (Heb.),  Just ;  righteous. 

Zebadiah,  Zbbbd_  :  (Heb.),  a  gift  from  the  Lord. 

ZBB-NA(Heb.)  bought 

Zbdekiah  (Heb.),  righteousness  of  the  Lord. 

Zblotes  (Qreek),  a  zealot 

Zehab  (Qreek),  a  gift  from  Jupiter. 

Zbnobia  (Qreek  ;  Lat.,  id.;  Fr.,  Zenobie),  having  life  from  Jupiter. 

Zbphasiah  (Heb.),  hid  of  tlie  Lord. 

Zbrah  (Heb.),  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

ZiLLAH  (Heb.),  shade  ;  shadow. 

ZiHA  (Heb.),  abundance. 

Change  cf  ifame.—'Pxiot  to  the  refonnation,  Bumames  were  less  fixed  than  they  have 
Since  become.  Occasionally,  younger  sons,  instead  of  retamlng  their  patronvmic, 
adopted  the  name  of  their  estate  or  place  of  residence.  A  great  matrimonial  aluance 
was  a  frequent  cause  for  adopting  the  patronymic  of  the  wife.  With  the  clergy,  ordina- 
tion was  a  common  occasion  of  a  change  of  name,  the  personal  surname  being  exchanged 
for  the  name  of  the  place  of  birth — thus,  William  Longe  became  William  of  WykehMn. 
In  time  of  political  troubles,  a  new  name  was  often  assumed  for  concealment;  and  in 
Scotland,  the  name  of  McGregor  was  proscribed  in  1664  by  an  act  of  the  privy  council. 
In  modem  times,  injunctions  in  settlements  of  land,  and  deeds  of  entail,  are  frequent 
grounds  for  a  cban^  of  name,  it  being  made  a  condition  that  the  devisee  or  disponee 
diall  assume  a  certain  surname  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  a  stipulation  which  the  law 
recognizes  as  valid.  Such  an  obligation  is  of  ten  combined  with  one  relative  to  arms.  In 
a  Scotch  entail,  it  is  aver}:  frequent  condition  that  each  succeeding  heir  of  entnil,  or  hus- 
band of  an  heiress  of  entail,  shall  assume  the  entailer's  name  and  arms,  or  his  name  and 
arms  exdutitdu;  in  the  former  case,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  continue  to  use  his  own  sur- 
name along  with  the  assumed  one.  The  heir  of  entail  is  not  held  legalljr  to  take  up  any 
arms  not  otherwise  his  own,  imless  he  have  applied  to  the  heraldic  authorities  for  leave  so 
to  do.  Where  a  Scotch  entail  contained  an  injunction  to  bear  arms  which  had  no  exist- 
ence in  the  official  record  of  arms,  the  condition  has  not  been  held  to  be  null;  the  heir  of 
entidi  must  apply  to  the  lord  lyon  for  a  grant  of  arms  bearing  the  designation  of  those 
disponed.  In  fjigland,  it  used  to  he  common  to  obtain  a  private  act  of  parliament  to 
authorize  one  to  change  his  surname;  an  authority  for  such  a  proceeding  has  generally 
been  given  in  later  times  by  ro^al  license,  which  is  granted  only  on  a  reasonable  ground 
beingestabli!<hed  for  the  alteration,  tothesattsfactionof  thekings-at-arms,  to  whom  a  remit 
ismade.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  this  royal  license  is  neccssay  to  legalize  such 
a  change,  but  the  highest  legal  authorities  have  laid  it  down  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law  of  England  to  prevent  any  one,  who  may  consider  it  for  his  interest  so  to  do,  to 
change  bis  surname,  or  even  his  christian  name.  The  idea,  lately  prevalent  to  some 
extent,  is  equally  erroneous,  that  an  advertisement  in  a  gazette  or  newspaper,  or  the 
execution  of  some  deed,  is  a  necessary  form  in  order  to  eifect  a  change  of  name.  There 
are  always  great  inconveniences  in  changing  one's  namo  whioU  «u^ciently  account  for 
ttie  general  indisposition  to  do  so,  except  from  a  questionable  motive  As  Uiere  is  no  law 
to  prevent  a  person  from  changing  his  name,  so  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  law  to 
compel  third  parties  to  use  the  new  name,  and  disputes  and  annoyances  arising  from 
such  a  state  of  things  are  matters  of  course.  The  change  tends,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
destroy  the  means  of  identification  after  the  lapse  of  years,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
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the  oblect  desired.  ITotwltnstanding  these  difficulties  and  Inconyenlences,  there  are  many 
examples  of  persons  who  have  succeeded  after  a  few  years  in  being  generally  known 
under  a  new  name,  and  of  the  public  as  well  as  his  friends  recognizmg  it.  The  change 
of  name,  in  general,  produces  no  change  whatever  on  the  le^  status.  A  party  is 
equally  punishable  for  swindling,  larceny,  and  other  cognate  offenses,  whatever  name  he 
uses;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if^e  is  legatee,  he  is  not  prevented  from  estabUshing  and 
receiving  his  legacy,  whatever  name  lie  has  adopted.  It  follows  from  what  precedes 
that  no  person  is  punishable  for  using  a  new  name,  though  it  is  sometimes  an  ingredient 
for  a  jury  to  take  into  consideration  when  they  are  required  to  infer  a  particular  motive 
of  conduct.  Tlie  royal  license  is  practically  required  to  be  obtainea  by  Englishmen 
(not  Scotchmen)  holding  commissions  in  the  army,  as  also  when  the  change  of  name  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  change  of  arms,  it  being  the  practice  of  the  English  heralds' 
college  to  refuse  to  grant  arms  corresponding  to  such  change,  unless  the  royal  license 
have  been  obtained.  In  Scotland  a  bona  Jide  change  of  name  requires  neither  royal, 
judicial,  nor  parliamentary  authority,  the  sole  exception  being  the  case  of  members  of 
the  college  of  justice,  who  require  the  permission  of  the  court  of  session.  A  royul  license 
is  not  generally  applied  for  by  natives  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  not  required  to  be  produc^l  to 
the  lord  lyon  on  applying  for  a  corresponding  change  of  arms.  The  arms  will  generally 
be  granted  when  the  lord  lyon  is  satisfied  that  the  change  has  been  made  on  soma 
reasonable  ground,  and  not  from  a  purely  capricious  motive;  and  the  fact  of  the  change 
of  name,  with  the  reason  why  it  has  been  made,  are  narrated  in  the  new  patent  of  arms. 
When  such  change  of  Burn)\me  and  corresponding  change  of  arms  has  been  made  by  a 
Scotsman  who  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  authorities  of  the  war  office  are  in  the  habit 
of  requiring  a  certiflci>t«  from  the  lyon  office  to  the  effect  that  the  change  is  recognized 
there. 

2fames  (ff  PlaeM. — ^These,  like  names  of  persons,  belong,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
language  of  past  races.  All  over  Great  Britain,  a  very  large  proportion  are  derived  from 
the  Celtic  names  for  natural  features  of  the  country.  From  gieytg,  af<m,  tarn,  too,  eluyd 
— in  the  Celtic  speeches  equivalent  to  itater  or  river — we  have  Esk,  Avon,  Wye,  Thames, 
Tavy,  Clyde.  An  or  ben,  MU,  gives  rise  to  the  names  of  hilU  in  England  and  Wales 
(Penrhys,  Penzance),  and  still  more  in  Scotland  (Ben  Nevis).  So,  also,  eiem,  eomb,  valley 
-as  in  Cumberland,  land  of  valleya  The  memory  of  the  Roman  invasion  has  been 
preserved  in  the  termination  Chester  (derived  from  eastra)  in  the  names  of  towns,  as 
Manchester.  Though  surnames  often  originated  in  local  names,  the  reverse  process 
also  occurred ;  as  where  ville,  ton  or  iruton,  ham,  or  burgh,  has  been  appended  to  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  e.g.,  Charleville,  Johnston,  Wymondham,  Edinburgh 
(i.e.,  Edwin's  burgh). 

See  Yonge,  Hittory  of  Christian  Surnames  (1868) ;  Lower,  English  Surnames  (1849) ; 
Bardsley,  Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomenclature  (1880) ;  Cocheris,  Let  Nome  de  Lien 
(1882) ;  Taylor,  Words  and  Places  (1885)  ;  Blaikie,  Dictionary  of  Place-NamM  (188S). 

HAKE  rs  law.  It  is  well  settled  in  the  United  States  that  no  process  of  law  Is 
necessary  to  effect  a  change  of  name.  The  reason  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  names  are  not 
ori^nally  given  by  the  law,  but  are  established  by  usage.  Thus  the  foundling  named 
by  the  first-comer  has,  from  every  legal  point  of  view,  as  good  a  right  to  that  name  if 
commonly  applied  to  him  during  his  youth  as  if  he  had  l^n  christened  by  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Again,  a  change  of  name  can  in  any  event  have  but  little  lestl 
significance;  for,  if  John  Doe  signs  a  conveyance  as  Richard  Roe,  he  cannot  void  the 
agreement  on  that  ground;  or,  if  he  so  signs  a  bond,  he  will  be  estopped  from  setting  it 
up  as  a  defense.  Where  the  maker  of  a  will  has  for  many  years  gone  under  a  name  not 
that  given  to  him  by  his  parents,  and  s^ns  the  will  in  the  assumed  name,  the  instrument 
will  not  on  that  ground  be  set  aside,  oo,  in  criminal  practice,  it  is  of  no  moment  under 
what  name  the  accused  is  indicated  in  a  warrant,  identification  being  the  only  requisite. 
Nevertheless,  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states  have  provided  a  legal  process  by 
which  a  change  may  receive  legal  sanction.  In  New  York,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  county  court,  or,  in  New  York  city,  to  the  common  pleas,  by  petition,  stating  the 
grounds  of  the  desire  to  change,  and  after  due  notice  and  publication  an  order  is  granted 
authorizing  the  use  of  the  new  name.  In  Massachusetts  the  application  must  lie  to  the 
legislature;  other  states  require  application  to  the  probate  or  surrogate's  court, 

VAXES  OF  FAKTIES.    See  Party  Naubs. 

VAWHO  A  iraiTRBit,  It  is  one  of  the  customs  of  the  English  House  of  (Tommona 
for  the  speaker  to  announce  publicly  the  name  of  any  member  who,  after  having  been 
called  to  order,  persists  in  disregarding  the  rules  of  the  House.  He  is  left  to  the  censure 
of  the  members,  and  public  opinion  requires  his  immediate  vithdrawa.1  from  the  floor. 
This  is  termed  Naming  a  Memt)er. 

VAXDB',  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Brabant  and  Liege,  e.  by 
Luxembaiv,  w.  by  Hainanlt,  and  s.  by  France.  Area,  1414  sq.  miles.  Pop.  Dec. 
'65,  344,823.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Meuse — which  entirely  intersects  the  province 
— the  Sambre,  and  the  Lease.  Namor  presents  generally  an  alternation  of  fruitful  val- 
leys and  low  hilly  tracts;  but  in  some  parts,  where  the  heights  constitute  offshoots  of 
the  Ardennes  and  are  densely  wooded,  they  attain  a  considerable  elevation.  With  the 
exception  of  the  land  in  the  s.w.,  where  there  are  large  tracts  of  bog  and  heath, 
the  soil  is  extremely  rich,  yielding  abundant  crops  and  fine  pasture.    The  chief  products 
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of  Namnr  are  wheat,  oate,  hops,  oil-7ieIding  plants,  and  flax.  Beddes  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  coal  mines,  Namur  has  marble  and  slate  quarries,  and  fields  sulphur,  alum, 
cadmium,  alumina,  ^nts,  etc.  It  has  good  steel,  iron,  and  smeltiug  works,  breweries, 
paper-mills,  etc.  Namur  is  divided  into  the  three  arrondissements  of  Namur,  Diuaut, 
and  Pbilippeville.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  c,  Namur  was  united  to  Luxembourg,  after 
having  existed  as  an  independent  countship  for  upwards  of  150  years.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  18tb  c  it  passed  by  purchase  to  the  house  of  Flanders,  which  retained 
possession  of  it  till  1420;  when,  on  the  death  of  count  John  III.,  without  direct  heirs, 
the  countship,  which  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  financial  embarrassment,  was  purchased 
lor  132,000  gold  ducats,  by  Philip  the  good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  subsequently  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  Burgundiau  states. 

KAXIFS  (Flem.  Namen),  the  chief  t.  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  with  the  Meuse,  and  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  '95,  81,938.  Among  its  many  churches,  the  cathedral,  or  St, 
Aubin's,  which  was  consecrated  In  1772,  is  one  of  the  most  beautlfnl  churches  of  Bel- 
cium.  Namur  has  an  academy  of  painting,  a  conservatoire  for  music,  two  public 
Ubraries,  a  museum,  a  hospital  for  aged  paupers,  a  theological  seminary,  and  2  colleges, 
one  conducted  by  Jesuits.  Tha  present  citadel  was  constructed  in  1784,  but  the  city  has 
been  fortified  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history ;  and  in  1691  its  defensive  works 
were  repaired  and  strengthened  by  Coehoom,  only,  however,  to  be  taken  the  following 
year  by  Louis  XI V.  ani  Va-aban,  the  latter  of  whom  added  considerably  to  its  origin^ 
strength.  The  citadel  was  taken  by  the  English  and  French  in  16^  (see  Sterne's 
Tristram  Shindy),  and  after  having  been  gallantly  defended  by  its  French  conquerors  in 
1815,  against  the  Prussians  under  Flrch,  It  was  finally  restored  to  the  Netherlands  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  at  once  put  into  thorough  repair.  Namur  Is  noted  for  its 
cutlery,  its  leather-works,  and  Its  iron  and  brass  foundries. 

HAH'AX,  or  NAnbk.    See  Sikhs. 

HATAS,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  in  the  midst  of  extensive  morasses,  20  m.  s.  of  Tokay.  The 
population,  partly  Protestant  and  partly  Roman  Catholic,  Is  employed  In  cattle  hus- 
bandry and  t^cultoral  pursuits.    Fop.  '90,  14,457. 

HAHA  BAEIB,  a  Hindu,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sepoy  revolt  of  1867.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  son  of  a  Brahman  from  the  Deccan,  and  his  real  name  was  Dhundu  Punt.  He 
was  b.  about  1820,  and  was  adopted  as  a  son  in  1827  by  Bajee  Rao,  the  childless 
ex-peishwa  of  Poona,  thereby,  according  to  Hindu  law  and  custom,  acquiring  most  of 
the  rights  of  a  legitimate  son.  He  was  educated  as  a  Hindu  nobleman — taught  Englisn, 
and  brought  much  in  contact  with  the  European  officers,  in  wliose  amusements  he 
seemed  fond  of  participating.  A  decision  was,  however,  come  to  by  the  government  of 
Calcutta,  that  tliey  should  not  recognize  rights  to  pensions  or  indemnities  acquired  by 
adoption;  and  in  consequence,  Nana  Sahib  was  refused  the  continuance  of  a  pension  of 
eight  lacs  of  rupees,  paid  to  his  adopted  father  under  a  treaty  made  in  1818!  This  is 
believed  to  have  rankled  in  his  mind,  along  with  slights  he  received  from  the  supercil- 
ious English  youth  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  some  of 
the  state  of  a  native  prince — a  retinue  of  200  soldiers,  with  8  field-pieces,  and  a  fortified 
residence  at  Bithoor,  10  m.  w.  of  Cawnpore.  When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  May,  1857, 
be  offered  to  assist  the  English,  but  instead  he  treacherously  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  mutineers.  The  European  troops  were  induced,  on  June  25,  To  capitulate  to 
Nana  Sahib,  who  promised  they  should  be  sent  down  the  Ganges  in  safety  They  got 
on  boats  provided  for  them,  but  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  two  guns  were  unmasked, 
and  a  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  them.  The  sepoys  were  ordered  to  shoot  the 
men,  but  to  spare  the  women  and  children,  who,  when  their  husbands  and  parents  had 
been  shot,  were  removed  to  a  house  in  Cawnpore.  On  July  15,  sir  H.  Havelock,  who 
had  advanced  to  their  assistance  from  Allahnbnd,  defeated  the  sepoys  in  two  engage- 
ments, one  within  8  m.  of  Cawnpore;  and  Nana  Sahib  next  day  directed  that  the  women 
and  children  should  be  put  to  death,  an  order  carried  out  with  unparalleled  atrocity.  A 
long  series  of  engagements  against  Nana  Paliib  followed,  in  which  he  was  always  the 
loser,  and  he  was  ultimately  driven  beyond  the  English  frontier  into  Nepaul.  In  1860 
his  death  was  announced,  but,  twc  years  later,  new  movements  were  discovered,  which 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  it  is  not  certainly  known  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive.  Sev- 
eral persons  have  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  Nana  Sahib,  but  in  all  cases  a  mis- 
take has  been  made. 

HAKOE,  a  co.  in  n.  interior  of  Nebraska:  formed,  1870,  from  the  former  Pawnee 
bdian  reservation.    Pop.  '00,  5778.    Area,  486  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Fullerton. 

KAHCT,  a  beautiful  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Meurthe,  at  the  foot  of  wooded  and  vine-clad  hills, 
S20  m.  e.  of  Paris,  on  the  Paris  and  Strasbivg  railway.  The  population,  wMch  has  In- 
creased by  Immigration  from  Alsace  after  that  province  was  ceded  to  Germany  was  in 
"96,  96,300  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns  (the  former  Irregular  and  with 
narrow  streets,  the  latter  open  and  handsome),  and  comprises  also  two  suburbs.  It 
contains  many  handsome  squares  and  Imposing  edifices,  and  owes  much  of  its  archi- 
tectural ornamentation  to  Stanlslatis  Leczinsky,  who  continued  to  reside  here  till  his 
death  In  1706.    His  statue  stands  in  the  place  Royale,  a  fine  square,  sorronuded  by  im* 
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portant  public  buildings,  m  the  bdtel  de  ville,  theater,  etc.  Nancy  ia  the  center  of  one 
of  the  two  French  hypnotic  schools.  Among  the  institutions  are  the  university-academy, 
the  normal  school,  the  school  of  medicine,  the  lyceura,  the  public  library  with  70,000 
yolumes,  and  a  noted  school  of  forestry.  Cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  manufactures  are 
carried  on;  but  the  principaJ  branch  of  Industry  is  the  embroidering  of  cambric,  muslin, 
and  jaconet  gooda  Nancy  is  known  to  have  existed  In  the  11th  century.  Two  cen- 
turies later,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  (q.v.).  Charles  the  Bold  was 
killed  while  besieging  Nancy  in  1477. 

HAHD'IDX,  a  family  of  fishes  found  In  the  fresh  waters  of  India,  containing  three 
genera,  badii,  nandia,  and  eatopra.    They  resemble  the  basses  and  sunfishcs  of  America. 

HAirOTT,  or  Amxricak  obtkich  {rhta),  a  genus  of  South  American  birds  allied  to  the 
ostrich,  cassawary,  and  emu,  and  most  nearly  to  the  ostrich,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  the  feet  three-toed,  and  each  toe  armed  with  a  claw ;  also  in  being  more  com- 
pletely feathered  on  the  head  and  neck;  in  having  no  tail;  and  in  having  the  wings  bet- 
ter developed  and  plumed,  and  terminated  by  a  hooked  spur.  The  wings  are,  indeed, 
better  developed  than  in  any  other  of  the  itruikumida,  although  still  unfit  for  flight.  The 
neck  has  16  vertebrae.  There  are  at  least  three  species.  The  best  known  species  (B. 
Ammeana)  Is  considerably  smaller  than  the  ostrich,  standing  about  6  ft.  high.  It  is  of 
Uniform  gray  color,  except  on  the  back,  which  has  a  brown  tint.  The  male  is  larger 
and  darker-colored  than  the  female.  The  back  and  rump  are  fumisiied  with  long 
feathers,  but  of  a  more  ordinary  kind  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  This  bird  inhabits  tho 
great  grassy  plains  of  South  America,  sculhward  of  the  equator,  abounding  on  the 
banks  of  the  La  Plata  and  its  more  souUiem  tributaries,  and  as  far  s.  as  lat.  iir  or  43*. 
Its  range  does  not  extend  across  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  generally  seen  in  small  troops. 
It  runs  with  great  celerity,  using  its  wings  in  aid.  It  is  polygamous,  one  male  securing 
possession  of  two  or  more  femues,  which  lay  their  eggs  in  a  common  nest,  or  drop  them 
on  the  ground  near  the  nest,  to  which  the  male  rolls  tuem.  Contrary  to  the  usual  habit 
of  birds,  incubation  is  performed  by  the  male.  The  Nandu  is  shy  and  wary,  but  is  suc- 
cessfully hunted  bv  the  Indians,  generally  on  horseback.  The  flesh  of  the  young  is  not 
unpleasant.  The  Nandu  is  capabte  of  being  domesticated. — A  smaller  and  more  recently- 
discovered  species  (£,  DarwiTui)  has  light-brown  plumage,  each  feather  tipped  with  whit«. 
It  inhabits  Patagonia.  A  third  species  {B.  maerorhyneha)  is  distinguished  by  its  large  bill 
See  illus..  Ostrich,  etc.,  vol.  XI. 

VAITKEEH'  CLOTH.  Calico  of  the  kbid  called  "  nankeen, "  or  nanUn,  was  formerly 
imported  extensively  from  China  to  Europe,  and  said  to  be  the  manufacture  of  Nankins; 
the  color,  a  yellowish-liuff,  being  a  favorite  one.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Chinese  held 
a  secret  for  dyeing  this  color,  which  was  found  to  be  remarkably  durable;  but  it  became 
known  that  it  was  not  an  artificial  color  at  all,  the  cloth  being  made  of  a  colored  variety 
of  cotton,  which  was  produced  occasionally  in  China  and  India. 

HAITKIB'a'  ("the  southern  capital"),  capital  of  the  province  of  Eiangsn,  formerly 
the  capital  of  China,  on  the  Tangtse-Eiang  river,  180  m.  from  its  mouth,  n.  fat.  3'^°  4Qr 
40",  e.  long.  118°  47'.  Since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Peking  (northern 
capital)  it  nas  been  called  by  the  Chinese  Eiangning-tu.  The  walls  inclose  an  area  of 
nearly  20  m.  in  circumference,  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  is  entirely  waste. 
They  reach  In  many  places  an  elevation  of  70  ft.,  and  are  folly  80  ft.  in  thickness  at  the 
base.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  original  capital  have  been  traced  for  36  miles.  Accord- 
ing to  Chinese  accounts,  the  population  of  Nanking  under  the  Ming  dynasty  was  once 
4,W)0,000,  but  it  is  now  estimated  variously  at  from  150,000  to  400,000  Including  about 
60,000  Mohammedans.  As  the  city,  however,  has  passed  through  so  many  vicissitudes, 
it  is  imjvossibie  to  ascertain  its  present  number  of  inhabi'ants.  The  inhabited  portion 
of  the  walled  area  lies  toward  the  west,  and  several  miles  from  the  bank  of  tlie  river. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of  Nanking  in  the  language  which  former  travelers 
used,  although  Nanking  still  ranks  as  the  literary  capital  of  China  and  contains 
many  large  libraries  and  printing  shops.  The  barbaric  desolations  to  which  it 
was  subjected  during  the  Tae-plng  rebellion  left  it  a  sort  of  wreck,  and  one  can  only 
describe  it  as  it  was,  before  the  victorious  assault  of  the  rebels.  Mar.  10,  1858.  Nanking 
is  the  seat  of  the  vice-regal  government  for  the  provinces  grouped  togeOier  under  the 
name  of  Eiangnan.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  China,  there  was,  and  asain  is,  a  Manchu 
garrison,  or  military  colony,  separated  bv  a  wall  from  that  portion  of  the  city  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Chinese.  Some  of  the  finest  streets  of  Nanking  were  in  the  Tartar  city; 
several  being  nearly  40  ft.  wide,  having  a  space  in  the  middle  of  about  8  ft.  in  width, 
flagged  with  well-hewn  blocks  of  blue  and  white  marble,  and  on  each  idde  of  this  a  brick 
pavement  14  ft.  or  more  wide.  A  deep  canal  or  ditch  runs  from  the  river  directly  under 
the  walls  on  the  w.,  serving  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  city  on  that  side.  The 
ancient  palaces  have  all  disappeared.  The  ofilces  of  the  public  functionuies  wer« 
numerous,  but,  like  the  shops,  presented  the  general  features  common  to  all  Chineso 
towns.  The  objects  most  worthy  the  inspection  of  the  traveler  are  found,  in  ruins,  out- 
side the  precincts  of  the  modem  city.  Among  these  is  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor 
Qenlung.  It  consisted  of  a  nvunber  of  one-stoiy  buildings,  with  spacious  courts 
between,  and  flanked  by  smaller  buildings  on  the  sides.  Enough  still  remains  to  shotr 
that  the  workmanship  was  of  the  most  elaborate  and  imique  character.  When  under 
cultiTadon,  tlie  spot  must  have  been  exceedingly  beautif  uL  The  tombs  of  the  kingt 
are  remarkable  for  their  sepulchral  statues,  which  form  an  avenue  leading  up  to  tM 
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gnTes;  they  consist  of  gigantic  flgnrea,  like  warriors  cased  in  a  kind  of  armor,  standing 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  across  which,  at  Intervals,  large  stone  tablets  are  extended, 
supported  by  huge  blocks  of  stone  instead  of  pillars.  Among  the  buildings  totally 
destroyed  by  the  rebels  was  the  far-famed  Porcelain  tower,  260  ft.  high  It  was  erected 
by  the  emperor  Yongloh,  to  reward  the  kindness  of  his  mother;  the  work  was  com- 
menced in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (1413),  at  noon,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  moon,  in  the 
6th  month  of  the  year,  and  was  completed  In  19  years.  The  board  of  works  was  ordered, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  emperor,  to  build  a  tower  9  stories  high,  the  bricks  and  tiles 
to  be  glazed,  and  of  "  fine  colors,"  and  it  was  to  be  superior  to  all  others,  In  order  to 
make  widely  known  the  virtues  of  his  mother.  Its  heigtit  was  to  be  822  feet.  The  ball 
on  Its  spire  was  to  be  of  brass,  overlaid  with  gold,  so  that  It  might  last  for  ever  and 
never  grow  dim.  Encircling  the  spire  were  9  iron  rings,  the  largest  oelng  63  ft.  In  circum- 
ference, and  the  smallest  24^ft.,  altogether  weighing  nearly  5,000  pounds.  In  the  bowl  on 
the  top  were  deposited  one  white  shmlng  pearl,  one  flre-averting  pearl,  one  wind-averting 
pearl,  one  water^vertlng  pearl,  one  dust-averting  pearl,  a  lump  of  gold  weighing  60 
ounces,  a  box  of  tea-leaves,  1000  taels  of  silver,  one  lump  of  orpiment,  altogether  weigh- 
ing 4,000  pounds;  one  precious  atone- gem,  1000  strings  of  copper  coin,  two  pieces  of 
yellow  satin,  and  four  copies  of  Buddhist  classics.  Nanking  continued  in  possession  of 
the  Tae-ping  rebels  till  the  successes  of  the  troops  under  maj.  Gordon  had  crushed  one 
after  another  all  their  outlying  forces,  when  at  length,  July  19,  1864,  the  city  was 
stormed  by  the  imperialist  soldiers  under  the  viceroy  Tseng  Ewo-fan.  The  last  blow 
was  thus  dealt  to  the  Tae-plng  rebellion,  whose  principal  leader  perished  by  his  own 
hand  amid  the  blazing  ruins  of  the  palace  he  had  occupied  for  11  years.  Since  its 
recapture,  Nanking  has  resumed  its  former  position  as  the  seat  of  the  vice-regal  govern- 
ment, but  shows  few  signs  of  revival  from  Its  desolation.  It  has,  however,  been  made 
the  headquarters  of  a  large  military  force,  and  also  of  an  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of 
cannon  and  other  warlike  stores  on  the  European  model.  The  historical  treaty  of  1842 
was  signed  at  Nanking.  Although  specified  in  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  (1658)  as  a  river- 
port  to  be  opened,  little  or  nothing  has  come  of  this  concession,  and  but  few  foreigners 
are  resident  in  Nanking,  the  climate  being  very  malarious  to  strangers  on  account  of  the 
surrounding  marshes.  Cotton  grows  abundantly  near  Nanking,  and  the  yellow  cloth 
made  from  It  is  called  nankeen. 

VAjraSKOHD,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  adjoining  North  Carolina;  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Hampton  Roads,  drained  by  Nansemond  river  and  its  branches,  and  crossed  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Une,  the  Seaboard  air  line,  and  several  other  railroads;  400  sq.  m.;  pop. 
'90,  19,692.    Co.  seat,  Suffolk.  -i       .  i-r 

VANSSK,  FMDT40F,  PH.D.,  Arctlc  explorer;  b.  in  Christiania,  Norway,  Oct,  10, 1861, 
took  a  partial  course  at  the  university  of  Christiania;  made  his  first  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  regions  in  1882;  became  curator  of  the  Natural  history  museum  at  Bergen  on  his 
return;  made  a  notable  journey  to  Oreenland  in  1888-9;  appointed  curator  of  the 
museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  university  of  Christiania;  and  In  1893-96  traversed 
the  Polar  sea  to  lat.  88"  14'  n.,  nearly  4»  further  n.  than  Greely  went,  and  saw  no  land 
n.  of  lat.  82°.  The  expedition  was  remarkably  successful,  and  all  who  took  part  in  it 
returned  in  safety  and  good  health.  In  1897  Nansen  went  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  the 
United  Sutes.  His  publications  include  Across  Ortmland  and  FariKtst  North  (1897).  The 
latter  Isa  record  of  Nansen's  voyage  in  1893-0  in  the  ship  "  Pram,"  including  an  account 
of  his  fifteen  months  voyage  on  the  ice  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Johansen.  Nansen's 
theory  was  that  the  ship  would  be  carried  straight  across  the  Polar  sea  by  the  move- 
ment  of  the  drift  ice.  They  left  the  "  Fram  "  on  their  sledge  expedition  on  March  14, 
1895,  and  after  penetrating  to  a  point  within  40  of  the  Pole,  returned  southwards,  reach- 
ing Franz  Josef  Land  in  the  following  summer.  In  the  meantime  the  "  Fram  "  had 
been  carried  across  the  Polar  sea,  at  first  taking  a  northwesterly  course  and  reaching  a 
point  at  nearly  as  high  a  latitude  as  that  attained  by  Nansen  and  Johansen,  then,  varying 
to  the  southwest,  it  broke  itself  free  from  the  ice  north  of  Spltzbereen  whence  It  re- 
tamed  to  Norway.  According  to  Nansen,  the  expedition  has  proved  that  the  sea  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Pole,  and  In  which  he  believes  that  the  Pole  itself  lies, 
is  a  deep  basin  extending  a  long  way  north  of  Frans  Josef  Land  and  eastward  to  the 
New  Siberian  islands. 

VAHTAS'XIT,  a  narrow  peninsula  in  Massachusetts  that  extends  from  Cohasset 
township  into  Massachusetts  bay  about  five  miles.  The  town  of  Hull  is  situated  on  It, 
about  9  m.  by  water  and  22  by  railroad  from  Boston.  It  is  d  popular  summer  resort, 
and  has  several  hotels  of  great  size. 

VAHTIS  (anc.  Namnetes  or  NanruUs),  an  important  seaport  t  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Loire-InfMeure,  is  situated  on  the  right  c>ank  of  the  Loire,  here  2000 
yards  wide,  and  at  a  point  of  confluence  with  it  of  the  Erdre  and  the  S^vre-Nantalse, 
Doth  navigable  streams.  Besides  railways,  there  is  communication  with  the  interior  by 
steamers  on  the  Loire,  The  nattiral  beauties  of  the  site  have  been  much  improved  by 
art,  and  now  the  noble  river  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  covered  with  craft  of  every 
size  and  description,  the  Islands  that  stud  its  chuinel,  the  meadows  that  skirt  its  banks, 
and  the  bridges  (upwards  of  16  in  number)  that  cross  it  and  its  tributaries  here,  combine 
to  make  the  scene  a  highly  picturesque  one.  Nantes  contains  numerous  squares  and 
churches.  Several  dlstncts  of  the  town  are  nearly  as  fine  as  the  best  districts  of  Paris, 
the  old  town  having  been  palled  down  between  1865  and  1870.  This  town  jmssesses 
numerous  striking  and  beautiful  buildings,  among  which  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre, 
containing  the  splendid  monument  of  Francis  II.,  the  last  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  of 
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Margaerite,  his  wife,  and  the  old  castle,  bnilt  in  d88,  are  the  chief;  it  was  here  that  in 
1696  Henrr  IV.  signed  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes.  There  is  a  public  library  containing 
200,000  vols.;  a  museum  of  paintings;  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.  The  quays, 
lined  on  one  side  with  houses,  and  in  some  cases  planted  with  trees,  afford  an  agreeable 
and  interesting  promenade  of  about  2  m.  in  length.  The  most  beantiful  promenade, 
however,  formed  by  the  Cours  St.  Pierre  and  the  Cours  St.  Andr^,  extends  from  the 
Erdre  to  the  Loire.  It  is  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  bordered  with  lines  of  palatial 
houses,  and  ornamented  with  stataes.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  then:  are  78.37  ft. 
of  quayage.  Vessels  of  no  ir.ore  tlutn  200  tons  can  reach  the  port,  but  vessels  of  greater 
bnrden  imload  at  Paimbceuf ,  or  St.  Nazaire.  A  stiip  canal  on  the  left  bank  now  admits 
large  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  directly  to  Xantes.  The  chief  exports  of  Nantes  are 
varieties  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  calicoes,  flannels,  machinery,  soap,  preserved  vege- 
tables, fish,  refined  sugar  and  salt,  chemical  products,  cordage,  etc.  It  contains  tan-yards, 
copper  foondries,  brandy  distilleries,  etc.,  but  the  stiip-bulldlng,  formerly  important,  has 
been  falling  off  since  the  rise  of  St.  Nazalre.    Fop.  '96, 123,902. 

VAVTES,  EDICT  or,  the  name  given  to  the  famous  decree  published  In  that  <Atj  by 
Henri  IV.  of  France,  April  18, 1698,  which  secured  to  the  Protestant  p<ntion  of  his  sab- 
lects  freedom  of  religion.  Among  its  more  important  provisions  were — liberty  to  cele- 
Drate  worship  wherever  Protestant  communities  alruidy  existed;  to  establish  new 
churches,  except  in  Paris  and  the  surrounding  district,  and  in  the  roval  residences;  and 
to  maintain  universities,  or  theological  colleges,  of  which  they  had  tour,  tliose  at  Mon> 
tauban,  Saumur,  Montpellier,  and  Sedan ;  adherents  of  the  reformed  tailh  were  also  to  bo 
eligible  to  all  civil  offices  and  dignities;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  print  books  on  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  except  in  those  places  where  it  existed; 
and  they  werS  obliged  to  outwardly  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
to  pay  tithes  to  the  Catholic  priesthood.  From  this  period,  the  Reformers  or  Huguenots 
(who  then  counted  700  churches)  had  a  legal  existence  in  France,  but  gradually  their 
political  strength  was  crushed  by  the  mighty  genius  of  Richelieu — who,  however,  never 
dreamed  of  interfering  with  their  liberty  of  worship.  Neither  did  his  successors,  Maza- 
rin  and  Colbert;  but  imder  the  influence  of  a  "  penitence,"  as  corrupt  and  sensual  as  the 
sins  which  occasioned  it,  Louis  XIV.,  after  a  series  of  detestable  Dragonnada  (q.v.), 
signed  a  decree  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  Oct  18,  1686.  The  result  of  this  des- 
potic act  was  that,  rather  than  conform  to  the  established  religion,  400,000  Protestant* 
— among  the  most  industrious,  the  most  Intelligent,  and  the  most  rdigious  of  the  nation 
— quitted  France,  and  took  refuge  in  Great  Brit^,  Holland,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  and 
America.  The  loss  to  France  was  immense;  tbe  gain  to  other  countries,  no  less.  Com- 
posed largely  of  merehants,  manufacturers,  and  udlled  artisans,  they  carried  with  them 
their  knowledge,  taste,  and  aptitude  for  bushieas.  From  them  England,  in  particular, 
learned  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk,  crystal  glasses,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of 
Jewelry. 

HAHTUOKST,  island,  coonty,  and  co.  seat,  In  Ifass.  The  Island  is  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  about  30  miles  s.  of  Barnstable  co. ;  is  separated  from  Martha's  Vineyard  by  the 
Huskeget  channel;  is  triangular  In  shape,  about  16  miles  long  and  8-1  wide;  and  with 
several  outlying  islands  has  an  area  of  about  60  sq.  miles.  The  town  and  co.  seat  con- 
tains a  numb£  of  villages,  the  Nantucket  Atheneum  (library),  high  school,  national 
and  savings  banks,  Coffin  academy,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  waterworks  supplied 
fromWanacomet  pond,  and  several  chnrehes.  Steamers  connect  the  island  with  Wood's 
Hole  (30  miles)  and  New  Bedford  (60  miles).  The  Island  at  one  time  was  one  of  the 
great  seats  of  the  whaling  industry,  and  in  1776  had  about  160  vessels  engaged  therein; 
but  for  many  years  this  industry  has  been  extinct,  and  the  people  are  principallv  engaged 
In  the  cod  fishery  and  the  coasting  trade.  The  island  Is  a  widely  esteemed  summer 
resort,  particularly  recommended  for  persons  suffering  with  nervous  prostration.  Pop, 
town,  '90,  8,268.    See  Godfrey's  Nantucka  (1804). 

HASrWIOH,  parish  and  market  t.  of  Cheshire,  England,  on  the  Weaver,  20  m.  8.e.  of 
Chester.  Many  of  its  houses  are  Interesting  from  thehr  age  and  constmctlon,  being  bnilt, 
In  many  cases,  of  timber  and  plaster,  and  with  overhanging  upper  stories.  The  parish 
chureh,  one  of  the  finest  country  churches  in  England,  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1864 
at  great  cost.  Nantwich  was  famous  in  former  times  for  its  brine-springs  and  salt-works. 
Shoes,  gloves,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  and  malting  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
1891,  7412. 

VA'08  (Gr.  a  dwelling),  the  cell  or  inclosed  chamber  of  a  Greek  temple. 

HAFA,  a  CO.  on  the  coast  of  California,  n.  of  San  Pablo  bay;  drained  by  Kapa  river, 
and  Putah  creek;  860  sq.  m.;  pop.  IflUll,  a  part  of  which  are  Chinese.  It  has  fertile 
valleys,  and  a  range  of  mountains.  The  principal  moimtain  is  St.  Helena,  sittiated  at 
the  head  of  Napa  valley,  which  rises  4,843  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  the  co.  is  a  wonderful 
forest  of  petrified  trees  of  large  size,  also  springs  of  sulphur  and  borax,  and  a  cinnabar 
or  qolcksilver  mine.  The  lading  products  are  wool,  grain,  butter,  and  wine.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad.    Co.  seat,  Napa. 

HAFH'THA.  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word  naftUa,  to  exude,  and  was  originally 
applied  to  an  inflammable  liquid  hydrocarbon  (or  ntner  a  mixture  of  wveral  hydrocai^ 
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The  term  is,  however,  now  used  not  only  to  designate  a  similar  and  almost  identical 
fluid,  tliat  issues  from  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  Uie  world,  and  Is  known  as  petroleum, 
rock-oil,  etc.,  but  is  also  applied  to  other  liquids  which  resemble  true  naphtha  in  little 
else  than  their  volatility  and  inflammability.  Thus,  wood-spirit,  or  methylic  alcohol,  is 
often  spoken  of  as  wood^napJUha,  and  acetone  is  sometimes  described  as  naphtha.  Coal- 
tar  yields  by  distillation  a  liquid  which  has  a  heavier  specific  gravity  and  a  lower  boil- 
ing-point than  Persian  naphtha,  but  resembles  it  in  general  prop^es,  and  can  generally 
be  substituted  for  it  for  some  purposes.    See  Oab-tab. 

Crude  naphtha,  whether  occurring  as  a  natural  product  or  as  obtained  from  coal- 
tar,  is  purified  by  fetation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  after  which  it  must  be  well 
washed  with  water  (in  which  It  is  quite  insoluble),  and  finally  distilled  from  quicklime. 
Pure  naphtha  is  colorless,  and  of  a  peculiar  taste  and  odor;  it  is  soluble  in  about  eight 
times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether  and  in  essential  oils. 
Hot  naphtha  dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  but  depoiiits  them  on  cooling.  It  is  an 
excellent  solvent  for  ^tta-percha,  caoutchouc,  camphor,  and  fatty  and  resinous  bodies 
generally;  and  hence  it  is  extensivelv used  in  the  arts  for  these  purposes,  and  its  employ- 
ment as  a  source  of  artificial  light  is  now  becoming  universaL  La  consequence  of  its 
containing  no  oxvgen,  it  is  employed  by  chemists  for  the  preservation  of  potassium  and 
other  metals,  which  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen.  Owing  to  its  volatility  and 
infiammability,  it  must  be  handled  with  great  caution,  many  fatal  cases  having  arisen 
from  its  vapor  catching  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  candle. 

The  principal  kinds  of  naphtha  known  in  commerce  are  native  naphtha,  coal  naphtha. 
Boghead  naphtha  (also  called  paraffin  oil  and  photogen),  shale  naphtha,  and  naphtha  from 
caoutchouc  and  caoutchine. 

Native  naphtha,  petroleum,  or  rock-oil  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  in 
Japan,  Burmah,  Persia,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  Siberia,  Italy,  France,  and  North 
Ainerica.  It  is  of  various  degrees  of  consistency,  from  a  thin,  light,  colorless  fluid 
found  in  Persia,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  alxiut  0.750,  to  a  substance  as  thick  as  butter, 
and  nearly  as  heavy  as  water,  fiut  all  the  kinds  when  rectified  have  nearly  the  sam« 
constitution.  They  contain  no  oxygen,  and  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds 
only.  Bitumen  and  asphaltum  are  closely  allied  substances  in  a  solia  or  semi-solid  form. 
From  a  very  early  period  in  Persia  and  Japan,  and  at  least  since  last  century  in  Italy, 
native  naphtha  has  been  used  to  burn  in  lamps. 

Coal-tar  naphtha  (see  Gas-tab),  as  stated  above,  is  of  ahigherspeciflc  gravity  than 
native  naphtha— viz.,  from  0.860  to  0.900,  and  has  a  more  disagreeable  anapenetrating 
odor. 

Paraffin  oil,  for  some  time  known  also  as  Boghead  naphtha,  has  become,  of  late 
years,  so  important  a  manufacture  that  a  brief  history  of  its  origin  cannot  be  uninterest- 
ing. In  thQ  year  1847  Mr.  James  Young,  of  the  chemical  works  at  Bathgate,  had  his 
attention  called  to  a  petroleum  spring  at  Alfreton,  in  Derbyshire,  from  which  he  dis- 
tilled alight  thin  oil  for  burning  in  lamps,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  thicker  oil,  which 
was  used  for  lubricating  maclunery.  After  a  year  or  two  the  supply  began  to  fail,  but 
Mr.  Young,  noticing  that  petroleum  was  dropping  from  the  sandstooe  roof  of  a  coal- 
mine, conjectured  uiat  it  originated  bv  the  action  of  heat  on  the  coal-seam,  the  vapor 
from  which  had  condensed  in  the  sandstone,  and  supposed  from  this  that  it  might  be 
produced  artiflcially.  Following  up  this  idea,  he  tried  a  great  man^r  experiments,  and 
ultimately  succeeded,  by  distillmg  coal  at  a  low  red-heat,  in  obtaining  a  substance 
resembling  petroleum,  which,  when  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  natural  petroleum, 
yielded  similar  products.  The  obtaining  of  these  oils  and  the  solid  substance  paraffin 
from  coal  formed  the  subject  of  his  now  celebrated  patent,  dated  Oct.  17, 1850. 

In  the  vears  1860  and  1864  long  and  costly  litigations  as  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Young's 
patent  took  place  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  resulting  in  the  main  in  his  favor.  Many 
years  ago  Reichenl)ach  had,  by  distilling  100  lbs.  of  pit-coal,  obtained  nearly  2  oz.  of  an 
oily  liquid  exactly  resembling  natural  naphtha;  and  various  other  chemical  writers  were 
appealed  to,  as  proving  that  metiiods  substantially  the  same  as  Mr.  Young's  were  pre- 
viously known  and  practiced.  One  thing  seeme  to  have  been  admitted,  that  previous  to 
his  patent  no  one  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  oil  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  processes  by  which  the  oil  and  paraffin  are  obtained  are  simple.  The  material 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  was  for  years  believed  to  be  Boghead  coal,  a  very  rich  gas- 
coal,  occurring  in  a  field  cf  limited  extent  near  Bathgate,  in  Linlithgowshire.  All  cannel 
coals,  however,  give  the  same  products,  and  some  of  them  in  nearly  as  large  quantity; 
but,  as  stated  below,  shale  is  now  generally  used  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  ccm 
is  broken  into  fragments  like  road-metal,  and  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  cast-iron 
Ktorts.  which  are  similar  to  those  used  for  coal^^  (see  Oab).  The  retorts  are  most 
usually  upright,  about  10  ft  long  and  14  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  12 
in.  at  the  top,  and  built  in  sets  of  8,  4,  or  6,  so  that  one  fire  may  heat  each  set.  The 
coal  is  fed  by  means  of  a  hopper  on  the  top  of  the  retort,  and  after  passing  through  it  at 
a  low  red-heat,  is  drawn  out  as  coke  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  water  lute  to  pre- 
TBDt  the  escape  of  oil  or  gas.    There  is  a  spherical  valve  in  the  hopper,  counterpoised 
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with  a  wdgbt,  which  clows  the  retort  at  the  top.  The  volatile  matters  distilled  from 
the  coal  are  conducted  bv  a  pipe  to  the  condensers  (similar  to  those  used  for  coai-easX 
where  they  are  condensed  into  a  tliick  black  oil,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  O.MO, 
along  with  a  little  water.  Great  care  is  necessarv  to  prevent  the  beat  from  becoming 
too  high,  because  gas  and  gas-tar,  and  not  paramn  oil,  are  obtained  when  coal  or  shale 
is  distilled  at  a  high  temperature.  A  ton  of  Boghead  coal  gave  about  120  gallons  of 
crude  oil. 

The  crude  oil  from  the  first  distillation  is  then  distilled  again  in  long  cylindrical  mal- 
leable-iron  stills.  From  this  second  distillation  a  "green  oil"  is  obtained,  and  the  residue 
is  removed  as  coke  from  the  bottom  of  the  still.  This  oil  is  then  mixed  with  from  6  to 
10  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  about  the  same  quantity  of  soda,  the 
mixtures  being  made  in  circular  tanks  with  revolving  stirrers.  Both  the  acid  and  the 
soda  mix  with  impurities,  which  fall  to  the  bottom  as  heavy  tarry  matters,  and  are  run 
off  by  a  stop-cock,  till  onlv  the  clear  supernatant  oil  remains.  After  being  so  far  purified, 
the  oil  undergoes  three  further  distillations,  being  at  the  same  time  trmted  wltn  strong 
acid  (1  per  cent)  and  soda.  The  final  result  is  that  a  small  quantity  of  light  naphtha  is 
obtained  in  the  later  distillations,  three-fourths  of  what  is  left  being  a  light  and  nearly 
colorless  oil  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  the  remainder  a  thicker  oil  containing 
paraflBne.  This  latter  portion  is  pressed  in  a  hydraulic  press,  which  squeezes  out  the 
greater  portion  of  the  parafflne,  leaving  an  oil  wluch  is  sold  for  lubricating  machinery. 

The  crude  parafflne,  after  being  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  three  or  four  times,  is 
chiefly  purified,  by  repeated  crystallizations,  from  naphtha.  Steam  is  afterwards  blown 
through  it  in  a  melted  state,  and  when  finally  treated  with  8  per  cent  of  animal  char- 
coal it  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  substance,  resembling  the  purest  white  wax.  It  is 
largely  manufactured  into  candles,  which  equal,  or  even  excel,  in  appearance  those  made 
from  wax,  and  are  only  about  half  as  costly.  Parafflne  has  now  a  number  of  curious 
minor  applications. 

Shale  naphtha,  or  "  shale-oil,"  is  a  substance  which  has  been  manufactiued,  for  many 
years,  from  bituminous  shales,  l)oth  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  Partly  because 
the  Boghead  coal  has  become  practically  exhausted,  but  chiefly  because  the  volatile  prod- 
ucts from  it  are  more  easily  purified  than  from  any  coal,  beds  of  bituminous  shale  fbund 
In  the  carboniferous  formation  are  now  almost  entirely  used  In  Scotland  as  the  raw 
material  from  which  parafflne  oil  and  parafflne  are  obtained.  Previous  to  1856  these 
shales  were  turned  to  no  account    See  Shalb. 

Naphtha  from  caoutchouc,  or  caoutchinej  Is  obtained  from  caoutchouc  bv  destructive 
distillation.  In  composition  it  consists  mainly  of  hydrocarbons,  having  the  same  pro- 
portion of  carbon  to  hydrogen  as  India  rubber.  Caoutcliine  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  known  solvents  for  India  rubber. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  the  Burmese  (Rangoon)  petroleum,  or  rock- 
oil,  was  one  of  the  l)e8t  known.  It  is  chained  in  a  treacly  state  by  sinking  wells  alxMit 
sixty  feet  deep  in  the  soil,  and  consists  of  several  fluid  hydrocarbons,  with  about  ten  or 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  solid  hydrocarbon  parafflne.  The  different  naphthas  it  contains 
are  highly  prized  as  burning  and  lubricatmg  oils,  and  for  removing  greasy  stains,  oo 
account  of  their  agreeable  smell.  The  naphtha  which  is  found  abundantly  at  Baku,  on 
the  shores  of  the  C^pian  sea,  closely  resemoles  the  Rangoon  in  Its  qualities  The  Persian 
naphtha  is  frequently  pure  enough  for  burning  without  rectification. 

Prominent  among  tbe  wonders  of  our  time,  however,  as  regards  new  fields  of  industry 
and  wealth,  stand  the  discoveries  of  the  naphtha,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  petroleum 
regions  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  sources  of  native  naphtha  were  known  ta 
the  Indians,  by  whom  It  was  at  one  time  collected  for  sale;  but  it  is  little  more  than 
twenty  years  since,  by  sinking  deep  wells,  the  great  extent  of  the  oil-bearinr  strata 
became  known.  Tbe  principal  supplies  are  obtained  in  Pennsylvania,  West  VirginU 
and  Ohio,  a  considerable  quantity  being  also  obtained  in  west  Canada.  'Other  regions 
in  North  America  produce  it,  but  the  Pennsylvanian  yield  is  six  or  seven  times  greater 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  Consul  Eortri^t,  in  bis  report  on  the  states  of  Pennsrl- 
vania,  Ohio,  etc.,  for  1870  and  1871,  says:  "The  oil  regions  are  100  miles  In  length  by 
80  to  60  in  breadth,  and  the  number  of  wells  to  be  tapped  so  great  that  the  supply  is 
considered  to  be  sufficient  for  a  century  to  come  at  least. '^ 

Much  curiosity  exists  respecting  the  origin  of  these  great  natural  sources  of  petroleum. 
It  seems  to  be  the  j^neral  opinion  of  geolo/nsts  that  it  has  In  n^ost  cases  been  produoed 
by  the  decomposition  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  coal,  which  has  arisen  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  alone.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Pennsylvanian  oil  proceeds  from  shales  of  carboniferous  age;  the  Canadian  from 
those  of  Devonian  aga  In  both  countries  the  oil  is  found  in  cavities  in  sandstone,  and 
has  therefore  l)een  derived  from  subjacent  rocks.  It  is  now  known  that  petroleum  has 
formed  in  rocks  of  nearly  all  geological  ages.  Prof.  Dana,  the  American  mineralogist, 
says  that  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  formation  of  native  naphtha,  as  shown  by  the 
duu'acteristics  of  tbe  deposits  in  which  it  is  found,  are:  (1)  the  diffuMon  of  organic  mate- 
rial through  a  flne  mud  or  day;  (3)  the  material  in  a  very  finely  divided  state;  and  (8), 
as  a  consequence  of  the  preceding,  tbe  atmoephere  excluded  as  far  as  {Mwlble  from  the 
material  undergoing  decomposition. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  first  borings  for  petroleum  took  place  In  1868.  and  in  that  year 
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8-),000  bbis  (reckoned  At  48  gaHs.  each)  were  obtained;  In  1861  the  prodnce  had  reached 
9,000,000  bbls. ;  and  since  then,  as  a  rule,  it  has  increased  from  year  to  year.  In  1873 
the  total  produce  vt  North  America  was  7,894,000  bbls. ;  Canada  furnishing  680,000  bbis. 
In  the  year  It^  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  of  petroleum  amounted  to  over 
24,019,760  bbla.,  an  enormous  quantity,  considering  the  first  exports  tooli  place  so 
recently  as  1861.  Of  late  years  the  petroleum  trade  is  saiA  to  have  employed  In  North 
America  as  many  hands  as  coal-mining  and  the  working  of  iron.  See  Oil  Wkixs. 

In  1862  and  1871  acts  of  parliament  were  passed  limiting  the  amount  of  petroleum  to 
be  kept  in  store,  and  regulatiug  the  sale  of  such  kinds  as  give  oft  an  inflammable  vapor 
below  100°  F.  There  are  special  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  petroleum  at  the  Lonacn 
and  Liverpool  docks. 

Terrible  accidents  have  now  and  then  happened  with  some  of  the  more  inflammable 
American  oils,  by  reason  of  their  vapors  exploding  in  the  reservoirs  of  lamps.  Most  of 
these  have,  no  doubt,  taken  place  wiUi  oils  whose  vapors  form  an  explosive  mixture  with 
air  at  a  temperature  below  100°  F.,  but  they  can  hardly  be  considered  safe  if  their  vapors 
will  take  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  light  at  less  than  120°  F.  The  vapor  of  the  parafflne 
oil  prepared  for  illuminating  purposes  by  Young's  mineral  oil  company,  and  no  doubt 
by  other  firms,  from  Scotch  shale,  will  not  form  an  explosive  mixture  below  120°  F., 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  safe.  Since  this  oil  lias  to  compete  with  petroleum,  such  a 
standard  can  only  be  kept  up  at  a  loss,  and  there  is  therefore  a  great  temptation  to  keep 
down  the  firing-point  of  these  burning  oils  as  low  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  greater 
inoflt;  and  although  accidents  have  happened  with  parafflne  oil,  as  well  as  with  American 
pecroleum,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  latter  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  relied  upon  foi 
safety.  It  could  easily  be  made  so,  however,  if  the  lighter  hydrocarbons  which  it  con 
tains  were  carefully  removed. 

HAPHTAIil,  TiUBB  OF,  named  after  a  son  of  Jacob,  recorded  as  numbering  58,400 
adult  males  at  the  exodus,  bein^  then  the  6th  in  numbers  among  the  12  tribes.  On  itt 
arrival  at  the  outskirts  of  Palestine,  it  was  onlv  Sth  in  num^ier.  In  the  journey  through 
the  wilderness  its  place  was  n.  of  the  tal^emacle,  near  the  tribes  of  I>an  and  Asher,  with 
which  it  constituted  the  "  camp  of  Dan."  The  ensign  of  the  three  is  represented  by  the 
Jewish  legends  as  a  serpent,  bearing  the  inscription  "Return,  O  Jehovah!  unto  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel"  The  territory  allotted  to  Naphtali  was  situated  in  n.e. 
Palestine,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Leontes  river,  on  the  e.  by  lakes  Oalilee  and  Merom. 
and  the  Jordan,  on  the  s.  by  the  Zebulun,  and  on  the  w.  by  Asher.  It  included  the  w 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Its  surface  and  scenery  were  more  diversified  than  those  of 
the  other  tribes.  Its  s.  portion,  and  especially  the  plains  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Oalilee  were  the  most  fertile  region  of  Palestine.  The  trilw  of  Naphtali,  under  the 
leadership  of  Barak  of  Kedesh-Naphtali,  repelled  the  invasion  of  the  Canaanites  under 
Sisera  and  Jabin  (Judg.  x.),  and  their  valor  is  extolled  in  the  song  of  Deborah.  In  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  Naphtali  was  under  the  charge  of  Ahimaaz,  his  son-in-law.  The  head 
of  the  tribe  in  David's  time  was  Jerimoth  ben  Azriel.  In  the  reigns  of  Asa,  king  of 
Judab,  and  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  Benbadad,  king  of  Syria,  "  sent  the  captains  of  the 
host  which  he  had,  against  the  cities  of  Israel,  and  smote  all  Cinneroth,  with  all  the  land 
of  Naphtali  "  (I.  Kings,  zv,  20).  About  730,  Tiglath  Pileser  ravaged  n.  Palestine  and 
-:arriea  off  the  population  to  Assyria,  and  the  history  of  the  tribe  ends  at  this  point 

VAFHTHAL'IC  OKOITF  or  8EBUES.  The  starting  point  of  the  group  is  Naphthalene, 
C>iH(.  a  substance  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  organic  chemistiy,  from  its  l)eing- 
fhat  upon  which  Laurent  chiefly  founded  his  theory  of  substitutions.  It  may  Lm 
obtains  in  various  wavs,  but  is  most  easily  and  abundantly  produced  from  the  last  por- 
tions of  the  distillate  of  coal-tar,  which  become  semi-solid  on  cooling.  The  liquid  part 
of  this  mass  is  got  rid  of  by  pressure,  and  the  naphthalin  is  then  taken  up  by  hotalcohol, 
from  which  it  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  crystallization  and  sublimation. 

Naphthalene  crystallizes  in  large,  thin,  rhombic  plates,  which  are  unctuous  to  th« 
touch,  and  have  a  pearly  lustre.  Exposed  to  light  under  a  glass  covering,  it  gradually 
sublimes  at  an  ordinarv  temperature  in  splendid  crystals.  It  has  a  somewhat  tar-like 
odor,  and  a  pungent  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  fuses  at  176°  F.  (80°  C),  and  Ixtils 
at  424.4°  F.  (218°  C.).  Its  specific  gravity,  in  the  solid  state,  is  1.16,  and  as  a  vapor, 
4.628.  It  is  not  very  inflammable,  and  when  ignited,  bums  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and  essential  oils. 

By  acting  on  naphthalene  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  naphthalene-tulpho 
aeid,  CitHfSOiH  4-  HtO,  from  which,  by  substitution  processes,  a  large  number  of  com- 
pounds are  produced.  With  nitric  acid,  naphthalene  yields  nitro-naphthalene  [CioHiNOt], 
dinitro-nsphtbalene  [Ci.H.(NO«),],  and  trinitro-naphthalene  [CitH»<NO,)i],  the  group 

§!T0*),  or  Its  multiples,  iHdng  substituted  for  one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  the  hv- 
rogen  of  the  naphUulene.  "rbe  final  product  of  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  nitric  add 
on  naphthalene  u  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  naphthaite  or  phthalie  add;  the  reaction  being 
shown  by  the  equation : 

KapbthaleDe.  Oxygen.  Oxalic  Add.      Phthslle  Add. 

oIChT  +  oI  =  acio.  +  cai.(CooH), 
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This  add  Is  also  obtained  by  the  continued  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aSzarin,  which 
is  an  important  fact,  since  it  indicates  a  connection  between  napiithaleneand  the  coloilng 
matter  of  madder. 

Laurent  has  discovered  a  very  numerous  series  of  substitution  compounds  formed 
upon  the  type  of  naphthalene,  into  the  compoeition  of  which  chlorine  enters.  They  are 
of  little  practical  importance  although  their  investigation  has  exerted  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence  upon  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry. 

"BKieVER,  Sir  Charles,  k.  c.  b.,  English  admiral,  was  cousin  to  the  hero  of  Scindu 
and  tae  historian  of  the  peninsula  war.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  Capt.  Charles  Napier, 
R  N.,  second  son  of  Francis,  fifth  lord  Napier.  He  was  bom  Much  6,  1786,  at  the 
family  seat,  Merchiston  hall,  in  the  co.  of  Stirling,  Scotland.  At  18,  he  went  to  sea  as 
a  naval  volunteer.  In  1808,  he  received  the  command  of  the  Kecruit,  18  guns,  and  had 
his  thigh  broken  bya  bullet.  He  kept  up  a  running  fight,  in  his  18-gun  brig,  with  the 
rearmost  of  three  French  line-of-battle  ships,  the  DuaulmnUt,  wfafch  escaped  from 
Ouadeloupe,  and  was  thus  instrumental  in  her  capture.  This  obtained  him  a  post-cap* 
taincy;  but  being  thrown  out  of  active  service,  he  served  ashore  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
peninsular  army,  and  was  wounded  at  Busaco.  Commanding  the  T7iame»  in  1811,  he 
inflicted  an  incredible  amount  of  damage  upon  the  enemy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
also  conducted  several  desperate  land  operatioas  with  marked  success.  In  1814,  he  was 
ordered  to  America,  and  led  the  way  in  the  hazardous  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Potomac. 
He  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  operations  against  Baltimore.  In  1829,  be 
received  the  conunand  of  the  Omatea,  a  42-gun  frigate,  and  was  employed  "on  particu- 
lar service  "  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the 
constitutional  party,  he  accepted  the  command  of  tiie  neet  of  the  young  queen ;  and  by 
defeating  the  Miguelite  fleet,  he  concluded  the  war,  and  placed  Donna  Maria  on  the 
throne.  He  was  made  admiralin-chief  of  the  Portugese  navy,  and  attempted  to 
remodel  it;  but  official  and  corrupt  influence  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  returned  to 
England.  In  the  war  l)etween  the  Porte  and  Mehemet  Ali,  he  organized  a  land  force, 
wi^b  which  he  stormed  Sidon,  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  among  the  heights  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  He  took  part  in  the  naval  attack  on  Acre,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  disregard 
the  orders  of  his  chief,  Admiral  Stopford,  when  he  saw  the  way  to  bring  the  battle  to  n 
speedy  t«rmination.  He  next  blockaded  Alexandria,  and  concluded  a  convention  with 
Mehemet  Ali.  In  1847,  he  received  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet.  When  the  Rus- 
sian war  broke  out,  he  was  sent  out  to  command  the  Baltic  fleet;  but  the  capture  of 
Bomarsund  failed  to  realize  the  high  expectations  formed  of  Napier^s  exploits.  He  twice 
sat  in  parliament,  and,  until  his  death,  Nov.  6,  1860,  he  laborea  with  success  to  reform 
the  Bntish  naval  administration.  He  wus  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  vice-admiral  and  a 
knight  of  several  foreign  orders. 

KAFIEB,  Sir  Chables  James,  g.o.b.,  English  general,  one  of  several  brothers  dis> 
tlnguished  for  their  bravery,  three  of  whom — Charles,  William,  and  George — were 
known  in  the  peninsular  war  as  "  Wellington's  colonels."  They  were  sons,  by  a  second 
marriage,  of  Hon.  CoL  George  Napier,  grandson  of  Francis,  fifth  lord  Napier,  who  was 
fifth  in  descent,  but  (hrough  two  females  in  succession,  from  the  inventor  or  Logarithms. 
Charles,  the  eldest,  was  bom  at  Whitehall,  Westminster,  Aug.  10,  1782.  Before  he  had 
finished  his  twelfth  year,  young  Napier  received  a  rommiseion  in  the  22d  Foot.  His 
first  service  was  in  Ireland,  where  he  assisted  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  He  com- 
.  manded  the  50th  Foot  during  the  retreat  on  Corunna;  and  at  the  fatal  battle  in  which 
sir  J.  Moore  fell,  he  was  wounded  in  five  places  and  made  prisoner.  Marshal  Ney  dis- 
missed him,  with  permission  to  go  to  England  on  parole.  On  his  return,  he  engaged  in 
literary  works,  and  even  wrote  an  historical  romance.  In  1811,  he  returned  to  the  pen- 
insula. At  Coa,  where  he  fought  as  a  volunteer,  he  had  two  horses  shot  under  him.  At 
Busaco,  be  was  shot  in  the  face,  having  his  jaw  broken  and  his  eye  injured.  He  recov- 
ered in  time  to  be  present  at  the  Imttle  of  Fiientes  d'Onoro  and  the  second  seige  of  Bada- 
joz.  After  distinguishing  himself  in  innumerable  skirmishes,  the  daring  soldier  returned 
to  !:i!nf;laDd.  He  next  took  part  in  a  fighting  cruise  off  the  Chesapoike,  capturing 
American  vessels,  and  making  frequent  descents  upon  the  coasts.  He  did  not  return  to 
Eun  pe  soon  enough  for  Waterloo,  but  was  engaged  in  the  storming  of  Cambray,  and 
accon  panied  the  army  to  Paris.  After  the  peace  he  was,  in  1818,  nude  governor  of  the 
Island  of  Cephalooia,  the  affairs  of  which  he  administered  with  great  energy  and  intelli- 
gence. Being,  however,  of  an  excessively  combative  disposition,  be  became  embroiled 
with  the  authorities  at  home.  In  1841  he  was  ordered  to  India  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  army  at  Boml>ay.  This  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  his  career,  resulting  in  the 
conquest  of  Scinde  against  terrible  odds.  His  destruction  of  a  fortification  called  Emaun 
Obur  in  1848,  was  described  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
military  feats  he  had  ever  heard  of.  Tlie  fearful  battle  of  Meane  followed,  where 
Napier,  with  1600  English  aT<dsepoys,  defeated  near  80,000  Beloocheee,  stinngly  posted, 
with  the  loss  of  6,000  men.  The  Ameers  surrendered,  except  Shere  Mahomed,  who 
brought  25,000  men  into  line  of  battle  at  Hydrabad.  Napier  had  only  5.000  men,  but  in 
three  hours  his  little  army  gained  a  decisive  victory.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Napier 
was  in  the  palace  of  the  Ameers,  and  master  of  Scinde.  He  was  fortunate  in  possessing 
tbe  entire  confidence  of  lord  Ellenborough,  who  made  him  governor  of  Scinde.    Hir 
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dvfl  •dministration  wm  scarcely  less  remarkable  or  less  successful  than  his  military 
operations.  He  gained  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  inhabitants,  but  soon  became 
engaged  in  an  acrimonious  war  of  dispatches  with  the  directors.  In  1847,  he  returned 
to  England.  Aftei  attending  a  series  of  festivals  in  bis  honor,  he  lived  in  retirement 
until  the  disasters  of  the  last  Sikh  war  caiised  the  eyes  of  bis  countrymen  to  be  turned 
to  the  hero  of  Scinde  as  the  deliverer  of  our  Indian  empire.  He  went  to  India,  but 
found  on  his  arrival  that  the  Sikhs  had  been  routed.  He  now  turned  his  attention,  as 
commander-in^hicf  of  the  army  in  India,  to  the  subject  of  military  reform.  He  bade  a 
final  adieu  to  the  east  in  1851,  and  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  his  seat,  at  Oaklands,  near  Portsmouth,  Aug.  29,  1868. 
He  had  then  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  was  G.C.B.,  and  colonel  of  the  22d 
Foot.  It  must  be  remembered  to  his  honor  that  he  was  the  first  English  general  who 
ever  recorded  in  bis  dispatches  the  names  of  private  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves, side  by  side  with  those  of  officers.  Brave  to  rashness,  readv  alike  with  tongue,  pen, 
and  sword,  quarrelsome  with  his  superiors,  but  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  and,  to  crown  all, 
of  a  strangely  wild,  yet  noble  and  striking  appearance,  Napier  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men.of  his  time,  and  in  losing  bim  the  country  lost  one  of  its  brightest  mili- 
tary ornaments.  His  statue  was,  after  his  death,  erectea  in  Trafalgar  8quar«.  The 
etory  of  his  C<mqtMit  of  Scinde  has  been  written  by  his  brother,  Lieut.Gen.  Sir  WlLtJAX 
Fbancis  Patrick  Napier,  k.c  b.,  bom  Dec.  17,  1785,  who  served  in  the  peninsular 
ijmpaign,  and  was  engaged  from  1824  to  1840  in  preparing  his  Hittory  of  the  Pmintular 
War,  the  greatest  military  history  in  the  English  language.  He  died  Feb.  12,  1860,  at 
Scinde  house,  Olapbam,  and  was  followed  in  a  few  wcelis  to  the  tomb  by  his  wife,  lady 
Napter,  niece  of  the  great  C.  J.  Fox,  Her  extraordinary  skill  in  translating  French  doc- 
tunents  written  in  cypher,  and  her  indefatigable  labors  as  her  husband's  amanuensis,  are 
touchingly  commemorated  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  the  Hittory  cf  Ote  Pmintular 
War,  published  in  1851. 

VAPBX,  John,  Laird  of  Merchiston,  was  b.  at  Merchiston  Castle,  near  Edinburgh, 
in  1650,  and  d.  there  on  April  4,  1617.  After  attending  the  regular  course  in  arts  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  he  traveled  for  some  time  on  the  continent,  and  returned  to 
his  native  country  highlv  informed  and  cultivated  for  the  age.  Declining  all  civil 
employments,  for  which  bis  many  accomplishmcDts  eminentlv  fitted  bim,  he  preferred 
the  seclusion  of  a  life  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  study.  From  this  time  his  history 
is  a  blank  till  1598,  when  he  published  his  PCaine  Ditcontry  (or  "  interpretation")  of  the 
whole  Seuelation  of  Saint  John  (Edin.  6th  ed.  4to,  1646),  a  work  displaying  great  acute- 
ness  and  ingenuity,  but,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  not  in  any  sense  a  "plalne  dis- 
couery"  of  the  apocalypse.  In  the  dedication  to  king  James  VI.  he  gave  bis  majesty 
some  very  plain  advice  regarding  the  propriety  of  reforming  his  "  house,  family,  and 
court;"  and  on  republishing  the  work  he  added  a  supplement,  resolving  "ceriaine 
doubts  mooved  by  some  well-affected  brethren."  About  ttiis  time  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  much  of  bis  time  to  the  invention  of  warlike  machines,  but  these  inventions 
were  never  perfected,  probably  from  motives  of  humanity.  Like  other  eminent  men  of 
the  time,  Napier,  though  a  strict  Presbyterian,  seems  to  have  been  a  believer  in  astrology 
and  divination,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  he  ever  practiced  these  arts.  In 
1596  be  proposed  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  of  land,  an  idea  which,  though  scouted  at 
the  time,  is  now  generally  received.  Anotlier  large  blank  in  his  history  nere  occurs, 
and  terminates  in  1614,  at  which  date  he  first  gave  to  the  world  his  famous  invention  of 
logarithms  (().v.),  in  a  treatise  entitled  MirijOi  Logarithmorum  Canonit  Deteriptio  (4to, 
Euin.).  This  was  followed  by  another  work,  Sabdologug,  teu  nvmerationi*  per  Virgulat 
Ubriduo  (Edin.  1617),  detailing  nn  invention  for  simplifying  and  shortening  the  processes 
of  multiplication  and  division.  See  Napier's  Bones.  He  also  prepared  a  second  work 
on  logarithms,  showing  their  mode  of  construction  and  application,  with  an  appendix 
containing  several  propositions  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  those  formulae  winch  are 
now  known  by  his  name.  This  work  was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  Robert, 
under  the  title  of  Mirifiei  Logarithmorum  Canonit  Cotutruetio,  etc.,  ^uiinit  aeeessere  Prop- 
otitionM  ad  Triangula  tphariea  faeiliore  ealeido  retoltenda,  etc.  ^Eklin.  1619),  and  occurs 
along  with  the  Canonu  Deseriptio.  The  latter  work  is  included  in  baron  Masere's  exten- 
sive collection,  Ibe  Scriptorei  Loparithmiei  (Lond.  1808).  Napier's  eldest  son,  Archibald, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  the  first  lord  Napier  by  Charles  I.  in  1637,  and  his  descendants 
still  bear  the  title.  Two  lives  of  Napier  have  been  published,  the  one  by  the  earl  of 
Bachsn  (1787),  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Mark  Napier  (183^. 

■AFIEB,  Mactst,  1776-1847 ;  b.  Scotland  ;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Olasgow 
and  Edinburgh.  He  was  intended  for  the  law,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  witn  a 
member  of  the  society  of  writers  of  the  signet,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  librarian. 
He  was  soon  chosen  by  the  society  to  fill  a  lectureship  on  conveyancing,  newly  estab- 
lished by  the  society,  and  soon  after  transferred  into  a  professorship  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  From  1815  to  1824  he  spent  most  of  bis  time  editing  a  supplement  to  an 
encycloiwBdia.  In  1826  he  was  made  professor  of  conveyancing  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1880,  on  the  accession  of  the  whigs,  he  was  appointed  principal  clerk 
of  session,  and  resigned  his  office  of  librarian.  He  had  long  been  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  the  Edinburgh  Revicuj,  to  the  editorship  of  which  he  succeeded  upon  the 
appointment  of  Jeffrey  as  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates.    Thereafter  he  wrote  littie 
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himself,  bat  he  was  a  gnccessfnl  editor,  and  enjoyed  the  vjnfldence  of  the  many  dto- 
tingoished  contributors  to  the  Reeiew. 

KA'FIEB,  ROBBBT,  1791-1870 ;  b.  Scotland;  son  of  a  blacksmith,  who  sent  him  to  a 
grammar  school,  where  he  learned,  besides  the  ordinary  English  rudiments,  French, 
Latio,  and  landscape  drawinK.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  with  his  father  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  to  Glasgow,  where,  in  1815,  he  began  the  blacksmith's 
business,  with  two  apprentices.  In  1828  he  built  his  first  marine  engine,  which  was  the 
be^nning  of  a  prosperity  wliich  gradually  extended  his  works  till  they  employed  a  force 
of  3,000  men.  In  1830  he  furnished  the  steamships  for  the  Dundee  and  London  shipping 
company ;  in  1839  he  built  the  Fire-King,  the  fastest  steamer  then  constructedj  and  in 
1840  he  supplied  the  Cunard  company  with  their  first  four  steamers.  He  recerred  the 
great  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition  in  1855. 

VAPIEB,  Trb  IlioRT  Hon.  Sih  Robert  CoKNELiirai,  Baron  Kapler  of  Magdala,  was 
b.  in  Ceylon,  Dec.  6,  1810,  and  was  educated  at  the  military  college  at  Addiscombe.  He 
entered  the  Bengal  engineers  in  1826,  served  in  the  Sutlej  campaign,  was  wounded  while 
acting  as  chief  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Moultan,  and  had  a  prominent  share  in  the  battle 
of  Gujerat.  As  chief  engineer  of  the  Punjab,  with  the  rank  of  col.,  he  greaUr  developed 
the  resources  of  the  country.  During  the  Indian  mutiny  he  was  chief  engineer  in  sir 
Colin  Campbell's  army,  and  especially  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Lucknow. 
For  his  services  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1858  he  was  made  maj.gen.  and  k.c.b.  As  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  in  Abyssinia  in  1868  he  achieved  a  brilliant  success,  both  br 
his  whole  management  of  the  short  campaign  and  in  the  storming  of  Miwdala,  which 
,  ended  it.  On  his  return  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  an  annuity  of  £2,000,  and 
a  peerage.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  and 
nominated  a  meml>er  of  the  Indiatt  council.  In  1877  he  was  made  governor  of  Gibraltar. 
He  died  in  January,  1890. 

KAFIES'S  BOHES,  an  invention  of  the  celebrated  Napier  (q.v.)  of  Mcrchiston  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  mechanically  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division.  The 
"  bones"  were  narrow  slips  of  bone,  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  about  8  in.  long  by  -A*^  o' 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  divided  by  transverse  lines  into  nine  compartments;  each  of 
these  compartments  being  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  diagonal  line  running  from  the 
npper  right  Iiand  to  the  lower  left  liand  comer.  The  "  tKjnes  "  were  divided  into  sets,  all 
those  of  one  set  having  the  same  digit  occupying  the  top  compartment,  and  the  several 
multiples  of  tUat  digit  occupying  in  order  the  eigUt  lower  compartments;  when  the  mul- 
tiple consisted  of  two  figures,  these  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  diagonal  line. 
Tnere  was  necessarily  a  set  of  bones  for  each  digit.  There  was  also  another  rod  simi- 
larly divided  into  compartments,  in  which  were  placed  the  nine  digits;  this  was  called 
the  index-rod.  Multiplication  was  performed  as  follows;  e.g.,  if  6796  is  to  be  midtiplied 
by  97884,  four  rods  whose  top  digits  wore  6,  7,  9,  6  are  selected  and  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  figures  in  the  multiplicand,  and  the  index-rod  placed  alongside  them;  the 
several  figures  of  the  multiplier  are  then  sought  for  on  the  index-i  od,  the  two  lines  of 
figures  oppoRite  each  figure  on  the  index  are  then  added  together  diagonally,  and  the  five 
■ums  thus  obtained  are  arranged  as  follows; 


61155 
47565 
54360 


27180 


664782030  =  the  product  requh^ 

Division  is  performed  in  an  analogous  manner.  The  contemporaneous  invention  of 
logarithms  for  the  same  purpose  of  converting  multiplication  and  division  into  addition 
and  subtraction  caused  Napier's  bones  to  be  overlooked,  and  they  are  now  scarcely 
ever  used. 

VATIEKyiLLE,  a  CO.  In  B.w.  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad ;  159 
aq.m. ;  pop.  '91, 10,101.    Co.  seat,  Napierville. 

VAPLES.  The  Italian  provinces  (formerly  kingdom)  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or  the 
Two  Sicilies,  occupy  the  south  end  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  consist  of  the  conti- 
nental territory  of  Naples  and  the  insula  dependency  of  Sicily.  The  distinctive  phvsical 
features  of  Naples  ana  Sicily  are  noted  under  the  names  of  the  different  provinces  of  Italy 
and  in  the  article  Sicily.  They  are  favored  by  nature  with  a  salubriouo  and  almost 
tropical  climate,  unbounded  fertility,  and  teeming  population ;  and  they  present  natural 
features  of  rare  attractiveness.  The  rural  population  are  an  acute,  frugal,  and  laborioiia 
race,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  to  their  idle,  and  debased  brethren  of  the  towna  For 
statistics  of  products,  exports,  and  population,  see  Italy  and  Sicily.  Naples,  in  ancient 
times,  was  divided  into  numerous  petty  states  independent  of  each  other,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants were  of  various  races.  Many  of  these  states  arose  from  Greek  colonies,  which  had 
been  founded  in  the  country  previous  to  the  7th  c.  B.C.  The  ancient  historical  importance 
of  Naples  is  attested  by  l  lie  splendor  of  ils  cities,  and  the  warlike  renown  of  its  populiition. 
On  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  the  great  Neapolitan  cities  severally  adopted  the  muuici- 
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pal,  federative,  or  colonist  form  of  gOTemment,  and  gradually  assimilated  tbeir  laws  and 
customs  to  those  of  tlieir  conquerors.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire,  Naples 
was  seized  by  Odoacer,  but  soon  afterward  (490  a.d.)  it  was  subjected  by  the  Goths,  and 
in  the  following  centurv  by  the  Lombards,  who  established  in  it  various  independent 
duchies,  as  Benevento,  Spoleto,  Salerno,  Capua,  etc  Most  of  these  were  overthrown  by 
invading  bands  of  Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Byzantines,  who  were  in  turn  expelled,  and  the 
whole  country  subdued  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  century.  The  Normans  subseguentlv 
erected  Naples  and  Sicily  into  a  kingdom,  and  established  a  new  political,  ecclesiastical, 
and  military  system.  To  the  Norman  dynasty  succeeded  tliat  of  the  Hobenstaufen, 
whose  rule  was  marked  by  an  immense  intellectual  and  social  advancement  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  vindictive  enmity  with  which  the  papal  see  regarded  this  dynasty,  led  to  the 
invasion  of  Naples  bv  Charles  of  Anjou,  who,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance  of 
king  Manfred  (q.v.),  by  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1296)  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Ho- 
benstaufen. The  ascendency  of  Charles  of  Anjou  was  further  effectually  secured  by  the 
treacherous  defeat  and  decapitation  (1268)  of  Konradin  (q.v.),  the  last  male-heir  to  the 
throne.  By  the  SieiUan  Vetpen  (q.v.)  the  island  of  Sicily  was,  however,  wrested  in  188? 
from  his  grasp,  and  became  an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  predominance  of 
the  Neapolitan  Guelph  or  papul  pirtv  during  the  glorious  reign  of  Robert  I.,  who  was 
tlie  patron  of  Dante  and  Boccuccio,  the  depraved  libertinism  of  his  heiress  and  grand- 
dai^ter  Joanna,  the  fearful  ravages  committed  by  predatory  bands  of  German  merce- 
naries and  by  the  plague,  the  futile  attempts  of  the  Ajijou  sovereigns  to  recover  Sicily, 
and  the  envenom^  feuds  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  are  the  leading  features  of  the 
history  of  Naples  during  the  rule  of  this  dynasty,  which  expired  with  the  profligate  Joanna 
n.  in  1485;  and  was  followed  by  that  of  Aragon,  which  had  ruled  Sicily  from  the  time 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  During  the  tenure  of  the  Aragon  race,  various  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  by  the  house  of  Anjou  to  recover  their  lost  sovereignty;  and  the 
country,  especially  near  the  coast,  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Turks  (1480).  In  fact, 
after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Aragon  dynasty,  the  country  groaned 
tinder  a  load  of  misery.  Wars,  defensive  and  offensive,  were  incessant,  the  country  was 
Inpovenshed,  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  to  remedy  the  condition  of  affairs  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  lamentable  results,  both  to  the  conspirators  themselves,  and  to  tho 
other  influential  Neapolitan  families.  In  1495,  Charles  YIIL  invaded  Naples,  and 
though  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  the  same  year,  h!s  successor,  Louis  XII.,  with 
the  treacherous  assistance  of  Ferdinand  (the  Catholic)  of  Spain,  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  country  in  1501.  Two  years  afterward,  the  Spaniards  under  Gonzalvo  di  Cordova 
fa.v.)  drove  out  the  French,  and  the  country  from  this  time  became  a  province  of  Spain. 
BJcily  had  previously  ^1479)  been  annexed  to  the  same  kingdom.  During  the  two  cen- 
turies of  Spanish  rule  m  Naples,  the  parliaments  which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
Normans  fell  into  desuetude,  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority  devolved  on  viceroys,  and 
to  their  ignorance,  rapacity,  and  oppressive  administration  may  be  solely  ascribed  the 
nnexampTed  misery  and  abasement  of  this  period.  In  the  words  of  Sismondi,  "  no  tax 
was  imposed  save  with  the  apparent  object  of  crushing  commerce  or  destroying  agricul- 
ture, and  the  viceregal  palace  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  became  public  oflSces  in  which 
the  highest  dignities  and  most  sacred  interests  of  the  state  were  openly  bartered  to  the 
wealthiest  bidder."  During  the  Spanish  rule,  a  formidable  rebellion  took  place  in  1647, 
headed  first  by  Masanicllo  (q.v.),  and  afterward  by  Henry  "V.,  duke  of  Guise;  the  whole 
population  of  the  province  renounced  their  8llegiance4o  their  Spanish  sovereigns,  but  Uie 
arrival  of  a  new  viceroy,  who  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
dukt  of  Guise  and  the  re-subjugation  of  the  country.  At  length,  during  tiie  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  (see  Succession  Wajis),  Naples  was  wrested  from  Spain  by  Austria 
in  1707,  and  Sicily  in  1708 ;  but  while  Austria  secured  Naples  by  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  (1718)  and  Bastadt  (1714)  Sicily  was  given  to  Savoy  by  the  former  treaty,  lu 
1T30,  however,  both  Sicilies  were  reunited  under  the  Austrian  rule,  and  in  1786  were 
given  to  Don  Carlos,  third  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles 
L,  and  founded  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  His  reign  was  marked  by  equity  and  modera- 
tion; great  reforms  were  effected  in  the  administration  of  public  ufairs,  science  and 
litcisture  were  encouraged,  and  splendid  works  of  public  utility  were  erected  through- 
out the  kingdom.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  dis- 
covered. His  successor,  Ferdinand  IV.,  followed  in  the  course  of  legislative  reform; 
but  on  the  proclamation  of  the  French  republic  (1789),  his  t^tates  were  invaded  by  » 
French  army,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  erected  into  the  Parthenopean  republie 
(1799).  Ferdinand  retired  with  his  court  to  Sicily,  and  for  a  brief  period  enjoyed  the 
restoration  of  his  sovereign  rights  in  Naples;  but  a  second  invasion  by  Napoleon  (1806) 
ended  in  the  proclamation  of  his  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as  king  of  Naples;  and  on 
this  latter  assuming  the  Spanish  crown  in  1808,  that  of  Naples  was  awarded  to  Joachim 
Murat,  brother-in-bw  of  Napoleon.  On  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Murat  in  1816,  the 
Bourtton  monarch,  Ferdinand  lY.,  was  restored.  The  liberal  insurrectionary  movements 
in  Naples  in  1821  and  1830  were  the  forerunners  of  the  revolution  of  1848;  and  in  each 
case  the  party  of  progress  was  combated  by  the  respective  kings  with  ruthless  severity, 
and  perfidious  concessions,  to  be  cancelea  and  avenged  with  sanguinary  fury  when 
the  disarmed  and  credulous  patriots  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereigns.  See  article 
Q*BiBtiJ>i  for  tlie  ultimate  overthrow  of  tiie  Bourbon  dy ui^sty  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
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•nd  its  subsequent  annexation  to  the  kiogdom  of  Italy  under  king  Victor  nSnTnammi; 
also  articles  Fkbdinand  II.  and  Italy.  For  tlie  liistory  of  Sicily  previous  to  its  annex- 
ation to  and  during  its  various  separations  from  Maples,  see  Sicily. 

VA'FLES  (Ital.  Na/pdU,  anc.  Neapolit),  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Naples;  is  built  partly  at  the  liase,  partly  on  the  slopes  of  two  creecent-shaped  acclivi- 
ties  on  the  famous  bay  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  at  the  end  of  1804,  526,800.  Lat.  VP 
62^  n.;  long.  14°  16'  e.  The  wonderful  beauty  of  the  site  and  of  the  surrounding  pros- 
pect, the  delicious  softness  of  the  climate  and  the  clear  atmosphere,  make  Xaples  famed 
among  the  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  commerce  and  industry 
of  Itiuy,  possesses  a  very  extensive  mercantile  shipping,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  Mediterranean  steam  navigation. 

The  public  buildings  of  Naples  are  nomeroos  and  erand,  but  are  devoid  of  architec- 
tural symmetry  in  consequence  of  the  antiqulU'  of  their  origin,  and  the  irregularity  of 
their  site.  Man v  of  the  old  streets  are  paved  with  lava,  and  ijacon venlently  narrow,  witti 
houses  of  great  neigbt.  The  modem  streets,  however,  are  spacious  and  splendid.  The 
city  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  or  the  east  and  west  crescents,  by  a 
lesser  range  of  heights— viz.,  the  Capodimonte,  tJie  St.  Elmo,  and  the  Plzzofalcone,  ter- 
minating in  the  rocky  promontory  called  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo.  In  1868  a  landslip 
destroyM  a  number  of  houses  at  the  foot  of  Plzzofalcone.  The  eastern  division  of 
Naples  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  densely  peopled;  it  contains  the  principal  public 
structures,  and  is  intersected  by  the  splendid  via  Itoma,  the  old  Via  dl  Toledo.  The 
western,  or  modem  section,  contains  the  famous  Bivlera  di  Chiaja,  or  the  quay,  a  fine 
road  running  along  the  bay  in  a  curved  course  of  three  miles,  flanked  on  the  right  by  a 
row  of  palaces,  and  bordered  on  the  left  by  the  beautiful  pleasure  grounds  of  the  YilU 
Beale,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  sea,  and  of  which  the  natural  beauty  is  heightened 
by  the  Interspersion  of  temples,  fountains,  and  statuary  groups  amidst  the  acacia,  myrtle, 
and  orange  groves.  The  public  squares,  or  larghi,  of  Naples  are  adorned  with  fountains 
and  obelisks ;  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  there  iu«  several  highly-prized  springs, 
both  of  fresh  and  mineral  waters.  The  fortlfieid  castles  are  numerous.  Amongst  the 
principal  are  the  Castel  Nnovo,  called  the  Bastille  of  Naples,  somewhat  similar  to  tha 
Tower  of  London,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honor  of  Alfonso 
of  Aragon;  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo,  so  called  from  its  oval  or  ege  shape,  standing  on  a 
promontory,  and  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  mainland ;  the  Castel  Simt'  Klmo,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  from  its  ramparts,  and  formerly  of  immense  strength;  and 
the  dismantled  Castel  del  Carmine.  The  churches  are  upwards  of  860,  and  many  are 
rich  in  architectural  and  archeological  interest.  The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Gennaro 
(St.  Januarius,  a.  v.)  contains  the  celebrated  phials  in  which  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Oen- 
Daro's  blood  is  alleged  to  take  place  on  two  annual  festivals ;  it  also  contains  the  tombs  of 
Charles  of  Anion  and  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  besides  numerous  fine  paintings  and  statues. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  of  Naples  is  the  famous  university,  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  and  now  the  largest  in  point  of  attendance  in  Italy.  It  has  four  faculties, 
a  valuable  mineralogical  and  zoological  museum,  an  observatory  on  Capodimonte,  and 
a  fine  library.  Besides  the  university  library,  there  are  the  large  national  library  and 
the  Brancacciana  library.  A  magnificent  aquarium  has  been  opened  since  1871,  with  a 
zoological  laboratorv,  in  which  many  distinguished  foreign  naturalists  ar<>  at  work. 
The  phllanthroplcal  establishments  are  on  an  immense  scale,  and  are  richly  endowed. 
There  are  also  several  theaters  in  the  city,  of  which  that  of  San  Carlo  (devoted  to  the 
opera)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  in  Italy.  In  the  Museo  Nazionale, 
Naples  contains  an  unrivaled  collection  of  art,  comprising  frescoes,  paintings,  mosaics, 
Bcmptures,  bronzes,  antiquities,  coins,  medals.  Inscriptions,  and  the  renown^  collection 
of  precious  objects  excavated  from  Hercnlaneum  and  PompeU.  Water  was  Introduced 
1111884. 

The  envitonB  of  Naples,  apart  from  thdr  extreme  beauty  of  scenery,  are  highly 
interesting.  The  locality  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  the  disinterred  towna  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  Vesuvius  (from  an  eruption  of  which  Naples  suffered  in 
1873),  and  the  Roman  remains,  must  possess  an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest  for  sden- 
tiflc,  antiquarian,  and  classical  investigators.  The  modem  villas  of  Naples  are  splendid 
and  luxurious.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Naples  is  its  unique  population  and 
the  universal  publicity  in  which  life  is  passed.  The  inhabitants  forever  swarm  in  the 
thoroughfares,  where  an  incessant  throng  of  venders,  purchasers,  and  idlers  intermingle 
with  asses,  mules,  hand-carts,  and  conveyances,  dazzling  the  eye  with  their  brilliant 
variety  of  costume,  and  the  pantomimic  expressiveness  of  their  frantic  gestures  and  atti- 
tudes; while  the  ear  is  stunned  by  the  shrill  conflicting  cries  of  the  ambulatory  venders 
of  every  conceivable  commodity,  oy  the  piercing  notes  of  the  improvisatore's  song,  and 
the  uproarious  hilarity  and  high-pitched  patois  of  the  countless  masses,  whose  sole  aboda 
appears  to  strangers  to  be  the  thronged  public  squares  and  streets.  The  popular  Ian* 
guage  of  Naples,  which  is  a  corrupt  oialect  of  Italian  and  Spanish,  is  in  prevalent  use 
among  all  classes  of  society;  It  lends  itself  especially  to  the  satirical  and  facetious  squiba 
and  compositions  in  which  the  Neapolitans  excel  The  popular  Neapolitan  songs  in 
the  native  patois  are  exquisitely  naTve  and  expressive  in  sentiment,  and  are  set  to 
popular  melodies  which  exert  a  maddening  charm  over  this  southern  populace.  Tha 
physical  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  Naples,  and  especially  of  the  lazzaronl  (q.v.), 
has,  since  the  unification  of  Italy,  sensibly  Improvel,  both  as  regards  raiment  and  looging. 
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Th«  name  Naples  (Or,  NtapcUt,  new  city)  had  teference  to  an  older  town  in  the 
nei^borbood,  called  originally  Partlienope,  and,  after  tlie  foundation  of  the  new  town, 
Pauepolis  (old  town),  which  wtts  situated  most  probably  on  the  ridge  called  Posilipo, 
that  separates  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli  or  Bales  from  that  of  Naples.  Both  towns  were  Oreek 
settlements,  apparently  colonies  from  the  neighboring  Cums,  joined  by  immigianta 
direct  from  Greece.  In  327  b.o.  Palapolis  was  besieged  and  talien  by  the  Romans, 
and  tcenoeforth  disappears  from  Mstorv;  Neapolis  submitted  without  resistance,  and 
became  a  favored  and  faithful  ally,  or  rather  provincial  city  of  Rome.  It  long,  however, 
retained  its  purely  Oreek  character  and  institutions;  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Greek 
language  continued  to  be  used,  even  in  public  documents,  as  late  as  the  2d  c.  ot  (he 
Chnstiau  era.  Naples  was  a  flourishing  and  populous  city  during  the  Roman  empire; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  <h  the  Gothic  conquest  of  Italy,  and  the  recon 
quests  by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 
opulent  places  in  Italy.  About  the  8th  c  it  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  emper- 
ors, remained  independent  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans  in  1140  A.n,  and 
beoune  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

HAPLE8,  Bat  of,  an  indentation  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  8.w.  coast  of  Italy, 
opposite  the  city  of  Naples,  is  80  m.  wide  from  Cape  Miseno  on  the  n.w.  to  Cape  (3am- 
panella  on  the  s.e.,  and  from  this  line  extends  inward  for  about  ten  miles.  The  sceneir 
IS  very  beautiful.  On  the  shores  are  many  towns  and  villages ;  the  prospect  islx>unde«t 
oo  the  east  by  moimt  Vesuvius,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  bay  are  the  islands  of  Ischla 
and  Capri. 

VAFLBS-TXLLOW  is  a  pigment  used  by  artists.  It  consists  of  antimoniate  of  lead, 
and  is  obtained  by  the  airect  combination  of  antimonic  acid  and  oxide  of  lead  under  the 
influence  of  heat. 

VAFOUlOH  BOHAPABTX,  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  b.  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island 
of  Corsica,  Aujg.  15,  1769.  (For  an  account  of  the  family  to  whicn  he  belonged,  see 
BoNAPAKTB,  Family  of.)  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  the  militair  sciiool  at  Brienne,  as 
a  king's  pensioner.  Here  he  remained  five  years  and  a  half.  During  that  period  he  dis- 
plaved  a  great  aptitude  and  predilection  for  mathematics,  history,  and  geography,  and 
an  Indifference  to  merely  verbal  and  literary  studies.  His  manner  was  somMr  and  tad- 
turn,  but  as  Bourricnne  (who  was  his  schoolfellow)  says,  this  arose  chiefly  from  tha 
circumstance  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  poor,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  French, 
which  he  flrst  learned  at  Brienne.  In  Oct,  1784,  he  proceeded  to  the  military  school  to 
complete  his  studies  for  the  army,  and  in  rather  less  than  a  year  obtained  his  commission  > 
•8  snb-llentenant  in  the  artillery  r^ment  de  la  Tin,  When  the  revolution  broke  out, 
Napol^n  was  in  garrison  at  Valence.  He  took  the  poptUar  side,  but  in  a  quiet  and  unde- 
monstrative way,  for  he  did  not  love  the  boisterous  enthusiasm  of  unman^eable  mobs. 
When  the  armed  rabble  of  Paris  poured  out  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  famous  WCa.  of  Jime, 
ITW,  Napolfon,  who  was  then  in  the  city,  followed  the  "despicable  wretehes"  (as  he 
called  them),  along  with  his  friend  Bourrienne;  be  saw  them  force  the  poor  king  to 
stick  the  rea  cap  on  his  head,  and  smile  fatuously  from  the  windows  of  his  palace.  "  It 
is  aQ  over  henceforth  with  that  man,"  said  the  young  ofllcer,  and  returned  to  Paris 
graver  and  more  tiioughtful  than  Bourrienne  had  ever  seen  him.  After  the  scenes  of 
Aug.  10  he  left  for  Corsica,  where  Oen.  Paoli  held  the  chief  command.  The  excesses  of 
the  Septembrists  and  terrorists,  however,  induced  Paoli  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to 
the  convention,  and  to  seek  the  assistance  of  England.  NapolSon  was  active  but  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  general,  and  was  obliged,  along  with  his 
relatives,  to  flee  from  the  island. 

He  now  petitioned  the  convention  for  employment,  and  was  sent  to  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  Toulon,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artiUuv.  The  city  was  cap- 
tared  (Dec.  19, 1798)  entirely  through  the  strategic  genius  of  NapolAm,  and  in  the  follow- 
ins  February  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
utiUerj  in  the  army  of  the  south.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  sent  to  Genoa,  to  examine 
the  su'-e  of  the  fortlfloations  of  the  city,  and  to  discover  the  political  disposition  of  the 
inhabiunts.  In  the  beginning  of  1795  he  was  again  in  Paris  seeking  active  employment, 
and  thinking,  from  sheer  ennui,  of  transferring  his  services  to  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  The 
onvention  was  now  In  great  peril,  on  account  of  the  mnthious  spirit  of  the  arrondlsse- 
ments  of  the  capital,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Barras,  Camo^  Tallien,  and  others, 
Napolton  was  made  commander  of  the  troops  provided  for  itt  defense.  On  the  lata 
V^^mUlre  (Oct.  4, 1795)  the  national  guard,  80,000  strong,  attempted  to  force  its  way 
into  the  Tuileries,  where  the  convention  was  sitting,  but  was  routed  and  dispersed  by  a 
terrible  cannonade  directed  by  the  young  artillery  officer.  Napol6)n  was  Inmiediately 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  About  this  time  he  made  the 
Mooaintance  of  Josephine  Beauhamais,  whom  he  frequentiy  met  at  Uie  house  of  Mme. 
Tallien.  Captivated  by  her  elegant  manners  and  amiable  disposition,  he  proposed  mar- 
riage to  the  graceful  widow  and  was  accepted.  The  ceremony  took  place  Mar.  9, 1796.  A 
few  days  before  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  of  Italy ,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  ViB  bride  ahnost  at  the  alter.  On  his  arrival  he  found  the  troops  in  a 
wretched  condition.  He  had  only  86,000  available  men,  and  even  these  »«»  half-starved 
and  only  half-clothed,  to  oppose  to  an  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  force  of  76,000.    «  et  ae 
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was  not  afraid  to  undertake  the  conqoest  of  npper  Italy.  Leaving  Kice  at  tlie  dose  of 
March,  be  won  Iiis  first  victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Hontenotte  (April  11),  which  opened 
the  Apennines  for  him;  three  days  later  a  second  success  at  Mulesimo  separated  tlia 
allied  armies;  and,  finally,  his  victory  at  Mondovi  (on  the  22d)  compelled  Sardinia  to 
implore  peace.  He  now  hoped  to  utterly  crush  the  Austrian  army  under  BeauUeu,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Lodi  (on  May  10)  nearly  accomplished  it.  His  opponent  did  not  venture, 
to  defend  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  but  hastily  throwing  a  garrison  mto  the  city  of  Mantua, 
retreated  into  the  Tyrol.  Kapol6on  immediately  entered  Milan,  and  took  possession 
besides  of  all  the  principal  cities  of  Lombardy.  Now  began  that  system  of  enormous  and 
unscrupulous  plunder  in  northern  and  central  Italy  which  gives  something  of  a  barbaric 
character  to  the  concjuests  of  the  French.  The  Directory  gave  orders  Uiat  Kapolion 
should  levy  contributions  from  all  the  states  which  he  had  gratuitously  freed,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  he  sent  to  France  not  less  than  50,000,000  francs.  His  ofiScen 
and  commissaries  actually  seized  wiiatever  they  wished,  provisions,  horses,  and  all  man- 
ner  of  stores;  and  because  Pavia  ventured  to  make  some  slight  resistance  to  the  shamefiil 
extortions  of  the  republicans,  Napoleon  gave  it  up  to  havoc  for  24  hours.  A  body  of 
BavantsQncluding^  Mon^,  Berthollet,  and  others)  were  dispatched  to  Italy  to  superintend 
the  spoliation  of  its  artistic  treasures;  and  both  now  aud  in  the  subsequent  Italian  cam- 
paigns pictures,  statues,  vases,  and  mss.  were  carried  off  in  great  numbers,  to  gratify 
the  vanity  of  the  Parisian  sight-seers.  In  this  way  Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  Bolosnoa, 
and  the  states  of  the  church  were  savagely  harried  before  the  end  of  June — Pooe  Pius 
yi.,  in  particular,  being  forced  to  submit  to  conditions  of  extreme  rigor. 

Meanwhile  Austria  had  resolved  to  make  another  effort  for  tlie  recovery  of  Lom- 
bardy. About  the  close  of  July  Marshal  Wurmser  advanced  from  Trent  at  the  bead  of 
60,000  men,  forced  Kapoleon  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  but  was  himself  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  cannon,  near  Castiglione  (Aug.  5),  and  again  at  Bassano  (Sept.  8), 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  driven  to  take  refuge  within  the  fortress  of  liantua 
with  some  16,000  troops — the  shattered  remains  of  his  60,000.  Austria,  however,  was 
not  disheartened,  A  third  army  was  dispatched  in  two  divisions:  80,000  from  Carinthia, 
imder  Marshal  Alvinzi;  and  80,000  from  the  Tyrol,  under  (Jen.  Davidowich.  This  was 
a  terrible  campai^  for  Napoleon;  his  veterans  were  exhausted,  his  new  supports  had 
not  arrived;  he  himself  was  despondent,  while  the  Austrians  were  fresh  and  hopefuL 
At  first  the  latter  were  completely  successful;  but  the  great  victory  of  Areola,  won  by 
Napoleon  (Nov.  17)  after  three  days'  fierce  fighting,  in  which  he  lost  nearly  all  his  gene- 
ral officers,  decided  the  fate  of  the  camptugn.  His  dispatches  to  the  directory,  penned 
about  this  period,  show  how  thoroughly  he  apprehendea  the  state  of  parties  in  Italy,  an^ 
also  how  utterly  indifferent  he  was  to  any  considerations  beyond  those  that  advanced  the 
interests  of  France.  In  Jan.,  1707,  a  fourth  campaign  was  commenced  by  Austria.  At 
the  head  of  60,000  fresh  troops,  Alvinzi  descended  from  the  Tyrol,  but  was  completely 
routed  by  Napoleon  at  Rivoli,  on  the  14th  of  the  month ;  while,  not  long  after,  Wurmser 
was  starved  into  surrender  at  Mantua.  AJtfth  army  was  assembled  on  the  Tagliamentt^ 
under  the  command  of  the  archduke  Charles;  but  his  troops  were  mainly  raw  recruits, 
while  those  of  Napoleon  were  inured  to  war  and  flushed  with  innumerable  triumphs. 
Jn  consequence  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  which,  however,  be  did  slowly  and  in  good 
order,  hoping  to  surround  his  opponent  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Kapoleon'a 
design  was  to  march  on  Vienna,  and  he  actually  penetrated  as  far  as  Judenburg,  in 
npper  Styria,  only  eight  days'  mnrch  from  the  capital.  The  Austrian  government  at 
length  was  seized  with  alnrra,  mode  overtures  of  peace,  and  finally  on  Oct.  17,  1797,  the 
famoas  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  signed,  by  which  Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands, 
Lombardy,  and  some  other  smaller  territories  to  France;  while  she  herself  obtained  in 
return,  through  disgraceful  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  victor,  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Venice.  It  is  generally  saia  that  Napoleon's  military  genius  was  never  more 
brilliantly  displayed  than  in  these  early  Italian  campaigns.  In  ingenuity  of  plan,  celerity 
of  movement,  audacity  of  assault,  he  far  outshines  aU  his  adversaries;  it  u,  moreover, 
but  just  to  him  to  state,  further,  that  he  made  desperate  efforts  to  stop  the  excesses  of  the 
most  scoimdrelly  commissariat  in  Europe;  and  that  while  in  the  main  he  showed  no  hesi- 
tation in  carrying  out  the  brigand-like  orders  of  the  Directory,  lie  does  not  appear  to  liave 
appropriated  a  single  penny  to  himself.    It  was  power,  not  gold,  that  he  carad  for. 

In  Dec.,  1797,  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  At  this  time  there  was  much  talk,  and  probably  some  vague  design,  on 
the  part  of  the  directory,  of  invading  England,  and  Napol6on  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  invading  army.  It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  this  was  merely  a 
feint  to  musk  the  real  design  of  the  Directory  ;  viz.,  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  as  perhaps  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  conquest  of  British  India.  Bie  that  as  it  mny,  an  expedition  against 
Egypt  was  resolved  on  by  the  directory;  and  on  May  19,  1798,  Napollon  sailed  from 
Toulon,  with  a  fleet  containing  80,000  soldiers  and  a  body  of  savans  to  investigate  th« 
antiquities  of  the  country.  He  reached  Alexandria  on  June  SO.  At  tliis  moment  France 
was  at  peace  with  Turkey;  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  Turkish  dependency,  was  therefore 
an  act  utterly  nnjustiflable.  and  reminds  us  not  of  European  warfare,  but  rather  of  the 
irruption  of  a  horae  of  barbaric  Tartars.  NapolSon,  having  landed  his  troops,  captnred 
Alexandria  and  marched  on  Cairo.  The  Mamelukes  prepared  resistance;  but  on  July  21, 
at  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  they  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  French  beouna- 
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In  a  surface- way,  nutaten  of  EgjpL  NapolSon  now  entered  the  capital,  and  Immediately 
commenced  to  reorganize  Uie  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  country;  for  be 
took  a  great,  but  also  an  ostentatious,  pleasure  in  this  sort  of  work.  Meanwhile,  on  Aug. 
8,  Nelson  had  utterly  destroyed  the  French  fleet  in  Alx>ukir  Bay,  and  so  cut  off  Napoleon 
from  communication  with  Europe.  A  month  later  the  sultan  declared  war  against 
him.  This  was  followed  by  disturbances  in  Cairo,  wliicb  were  only  suppressed  by 
horrible  massacres.  It  was  obviously  necessary  that  Kapol6on  shoula  go  somewhere 
else.  He  resolved  to  meet  the  Turlush  forces  assembling  in  Syria;  and  in  Feb.,  1799; 
crowed  the  desert  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  stormed  Jaffa  on  Mar.  7  after  a  heroic 
resistance  on  tlie  part  of  the  Turks,  marched  northwards  by  the  coast,  and  reached  Acre  on 
the  17th.  Here  his  career  of  victory  was  stopped.  All  bis  efforts  to  capture  Acre  were 
foiled  through  the  desperate  and  olxstinate  valor  of  old  Djezzar  (q.v.)  Pasha,  assisted  by 
sir  Sydney  Smith  witn  a  small  lx)dy  of  English  sailors  and  marines.  On  May  31  he 
commenced  his  retreat  to  Egypt,  leaving  the  whole  country  on  fire  behind  him,  and  re- 
entered  Cairo  on  June  14  It  was  durine  his  absence  that  the  savans  made  their 
valuable  researches  among  the  monuments  of  upper  Egypt  About  the  middle  of  July 
the  sultan  landed  a  force  of  18,000  men  at  Aboukir,  who  were  attacked  by  Napoleon  oa 
the  asth,  and  routed  with  immense  slaughter.  But  the  position  of  the  victor  was  far 
from  comfortable,  and  ho  therefore  resolved  to  return  to  Prance — especially  as  news  had 
come  to  him  of  disasters  in  Itulv  and  confusions  in  Paris.  On  Aug.  28  he  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  leaving  his  army  behind  him  under  the  command  of  Elebcr;  and  after 
narrowly  escaping  capture  by  the  English  fleet,  landed  near  Frejus  on  Oct.  0.  He 
listened  to  Paris,  soon  mastered  the  slate  of  affairs,  threw  himself  into  the  party  of 
SleySs,  and  overthrew  the  Directory  (q.v.)  on  the  famous  18tli  Brumaire.  A  new  const!- 
tutioo  was  drawn  up,  chiefly  by  Sieyes,  under  wliich  Kapol6on  became  first  consul,  with 
the  power  of  appointing  to  all  public  offices,  of  proposing  all  public  measures  in  peace  or 
war,  and  the  ennre  command  of  all  administrative  affairs  civil  and  military.  In  a  word, 
he  was  ruler  of  France;  and  though  far  from  satisfied  with  the  clumsy  machinery  of 
Sieyds's  plan,  he  could  afford  to  wait  the  future.  About  the  end  of  Jan. ,  leOO,  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  TuileriesL  Tlie  country  was  tired  of  revolutions,  discords,  and  con- 
fusions: it  was  proud  of  its  young  leader,  who  seemed  inspired  but  not  enslaved  by  the 
ideas  of  his  age,  and  who  knew  how  to  enforce  obedience  as  well  as  to  panegyrize  prin- 
ciples. It  therefore  regarded  his  assumption  of  sovereign  power  with  positive  satisfac- 
tion. Napoleon  displayed  extraordinary  vigor  asan  administrator,  recruited  the  national 
treasury  by  various  sagacious  expedients,  repealed  the  more  violent  laws  passed  during 
the  revolution,  such  as  punishment  for  matters  of  opinion,  reopened  the  churches,  and 
terminated  by  policy  the  Vendeaa  struggle.  But  be  knew  well  that  his  genius  was 
essentially  military,  and  that  his  most  dazzling  and  influential  triumphs  were  those  won 
on  the  battle-field.  France  was  still  at  war  with  Austria,  and  he  resolved  to  renew  the 
dories  of  bis  first  Italian  campaigns.  Leaving  Moreau  in  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  he  assembled,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  secrecy,  an  army  of  86,000  men  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Qeneva,  and  on  May  13  (1800)  began  his  magnificent  and  dar- 
ing march  across  the  Alps.  Almost  before  the  Austrian  general,  Melas,  was  aware^ 
Napoleon  liad  entered  Milan  (June  3).  Twelve  days  afterwanls  was  fought  the  fiercely 
contested  yet  decisive  tiattle  of  Marengo,  which  compelled  the  Austrians  to  resign  Piea- 
mont,  with  ail  its  fortresses,  and  (for  the  second  time)  Lombardy  to  the  French.  Later  in 
tbeyesr  hostilities  were  recommenced;  but  the  Austrians,  l)eaten  by  Moreau  in  Oermany 
(at  Uohenlinden,  etc.)  and  by  Napoleon  in  Italy,  were  at  last  forced  to  make  peace;  and 
on  Feb.  9,  1801,  signed  the  treaty  of  LunSvilie,  which  was  mainly  based  on  that  of 
Campo  Formio.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  France  and  England  also  made  pence; 
but  the  treaty  (known  as  that  of  Amiens)  was  not  definitively  signed  till  Mar.  27,  1802. 
Not  less  important  for  the  consolidation  of  affairs  in  France  was  the  famous  eoneordtU 
(q.v.)  iMtween  Napoleon  and  Pope  Pius  VII.,  also  concluded  in  1801.  In  Jan.,  1802, 
Napoleon  became  president  of  the  Cisalpine  republic;  and  on  Aug.  3  following  was  * 
declared  consul  for  life  by  a  decree  of  the  French  senate. 

Meanwhile  Napol6on  was  busy  superintending  the  drawing  up  of  a  code  of  civil 
laws  for  France.  He  assembled  the  first  lawyers  in  the  nation,  under  the  presidency  of 
Cambr^rds,  and  frequently  took  part  in  their  deliberations;  the  results  of  their  labors 
were  the  eode  eivH  det  t^anfait,  eode  de  proeidure,  code  penal,  and  code  cCinttrwetion 
erimitttOe,  liesides  commercial  and  military  codes,  all  of  which  often  go  loosely  under 
the  name  of  the  eode  JfapoUon.  The  first  of  these  is  an  admirable  production,  and  is  in 
force  to  the  present  day.  Considerable  attention  was  l>e8ides  (Mid  to  such  branches  of 
education  as  were  likely  to  promote  efficiency  in  the  public  service.  Mathematics,  phy- 
sical science  in  all  its  departments,  engineering,  etc.,  were  as  vigorously  encouraged  as 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  political  specuMtion  were  discouraged.  But  the  liest  proof  that 
NapoiMn  wanted  not  an  edocated  people,  but  only  active  and  expert  tools  and  agents, 
was  the  indifference  that  he  manife^ed  to  primary  and  elementary  education.  In  a  pop- 
nlation  of  83,000,000,  the  number  of  pupils  under  10  years  is  given  by  Fourcroy  at  only 
75.000.  The  internal  government  was  the  acme  of  despotic  centralization.  Napoleon 
appointed  all  prefects  of  departments  and  all  mayors  of  cities,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of 
movindal  or  municipal  freedom  remained.  He  ruled  France  as  he  ruled  ttte  army  of 
France,  uid  was  already  an  emperor  in  almost  everything  but  the  name. 
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Peace  between  France  and  England  did  not  last  long.  Kapolfon's  policy  In  Italy 
Irritated  the  British  government,  aud,  as  remonstrances  were  ineffectual,  war  was  declared 
against  France  May  18,  1808.  The  English  fleet  scoured  the  seas,  paralyzing  the  com- 
merce of  France ;  while  Napoleon  threatened  to  invade  England,  ana  assembled  a  large 
army  at  Boulogne.  So  utterly  did  he  misconceive  the  character  and  condition  of  £i^- 
lishmen  that  he  felt  sure  (by  his  own  statement)  he  should  be  welcomed  as  a  liberator 
by  the  people.  While  these  warlike  preparations  were  going  on  occurred  the  dangerous 
conspiracy  of  the  Chouan  chief,  Oeorge  Cadoudal  (q.v.^,  Pichegru  (q.T.),  Moreau  (q,v.), 
and  others.  Its  discovery  (Feb.,  1804)  alarmed  Napoleon  excesaively,  and  led  to  what 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  blackest  deeds  in  his  career — the  murder  of  the  duke 
d'Eng^en  (q.v.)  on  Mar.  20  following.  He  now  appears  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
assume  the  title  of  emperor.  France,  he  alleged,  wanted  an  empire  as  a  symbol  of  per- 
manent security.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  nation.  Upwards  of  8,000,000  votes  were 
given  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  form  of  government;  only  8,000  or  4,000 
against  it  But  where  there  is  no  municipal  freedom,  one  does  not  know  what  value  to 
put  on  votes.  On  May  18  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  at  St.  Cloud,  and  was 
crowned  by,  or  rather  in  the  ])resence  of  the  pope  (for  Napoleon  rudely  crowned  him- 
self), on  Dec.  2.  In  the  following  summer  (May  26),  he  was  also  crowneid  king  of  Italy, 
in  the  great  cathedral  of  Milan;  and  Eugene  Beauhamais,  his  step-son,  was  appointed 
to  the  oflice  of  viceroy. 

This  policy  of  aggrandizement,  which  set  at  naught  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  alarmed  Qie  other  nations  of  Europe,  especially  Austria,  who  saw  her  Italian 

Sossessions  seriouslv  threatened.  In  1805  a  coalition  was  formed  between  Eneiand, 
lussia,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  mainly  through  the  persevering  policy  of  the  first  of  these 
countries;  and  war  again  broke  out  in  the  month  of  September.  Napol6on  acted  with 
amazing  celerity.  Concentrating  his  widely  scattered  forces  at  Mainz,  he  marched  at 
once  across  Bavaria,  compelled  Qen.  Mack  to  capitulate  at  Ulm  with  20,000  men  (Oct 
17),  and  on  Nov.  18  entered  the  capital  of  Austria.  France  was  electrified;  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  thunder-struck.  But  a  more  glorious  triumph  was  yet  to  come.  The  Rus- 
sian army  was  already  in  Moravia,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander I.,  and  was  there  being  joined  by  the  scattered  Austrian  troops.  Napoleon  did 
not  lose  a  moment.  Hurrying  north,  he  gave  battle  to  the  allies  at  Austerlitz  on  Dec. 
8.  The  contest  was  tremendous,  but  the  victory  was  complete.  Napolten'^  opponents 
were  utterly  crushed;  and  next  day  the  Austrian  emperor  sought  an  interview,  and 
sued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  signM  at  Presbuig  on  Dec.  26,  by  which  Austria  ceded 
to  France  all  her  Italian  and  Admlic  provinces;  other  changes  effect^  by  it  were,  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  German  empire  and  the  formation  of  the  Cvnfederaiitm  qf  the 
SMne  (a.v.). 

In  Feb.,  1806,  a  French  army  conquered  Naples,  and  the  crown  was  conferred  by 
Napoleon  on  his  brother  Joseph;  in  the  following  June  another  brotlier,  Louis,  was 
made  king  of  Holland.  Prussia  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  assumed  a  hostile  attitude. 
8he  had  hun^  off,  partly  through  fear  and  partly  through  selfishness,  from  tiie  great  anti- 
French  coalition  of  the  previous  year,  and  now,  when  circumstances  were  almost  hope- 
lessly adverse,  she  madly  rushed  against  her  colossal  enemy.  Austria,  with  more 
magnanimity  than  prudence,  lent  her  help,  but  the  star  of  NapolSon  was  still  in  the 
ascendant.  The  battle  of  Jena  (Oct.  14)  absolutely  annihilated  the  power  of  Prussia; 
five  days  later  Napoleon  entered  Berlin,  whence  he  issued  (Nov.  21),  his  celebrated 
"  decrees"  against  British  commerce,  hoping  to  ruin  her  by  shutting  out  her  ships  from 
every  hartxir  in  Europe.  His  expectations,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  diMppointed. 
His  policy  well-nigh  ruined  the  commerce  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  but  it  only 
increased  the  prosperity  of  England.  Her  fleets  and  cruisers  swept  the  seas;  nothing 
could  be  g^t  from  the  colonies  save  through  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the  continent 
were  obli^d — in  order  to  supply  their  customers  as  before — to  let  her  cany  on  a  vast 
contraband  traffic.    See  Ordbbs  ik  Council. 

After  the  capture  of  Berlin,  Napolfon  proceeded  northwards  to  encounter  the  Rus- 
sians, who  were  advancing  to  the  help  of  Prussia.  On  his  way  he  summoned  Poland 
to  rise,  but  only  with  partial  success.  At  Pultask  (Dec.  18,  1806)  and  at  Eylau  (Feb.  8, 
1807)  the  French  were  beaten  and  driven  back  on  the  line  of  the  Vistula;  but  after  some 
months  he  received  heavy  re-enforcements,  and  on  June  18  fought  and  won  the  great 
battle  of  Friedland,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  signed  on  July  7.  By  a  secret 
article  of  this  treaty,  Russia  promised  to  close  her  ports  to  British  vessels.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  here  that,  as  the  military  triumphs  of  Napol§on  increased,  the  <dvil  and 
political  liberties  of  his  sublects  diminished.  Consequent  on  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  a  decree 
of  the  imperial  senate  abolished  the  tribunate — the  only  politictd  body  in  France  that 
preserved  the  semblance  of  national  self-goTemment  In  August,  Napoleon  created  his 
brother  Jerome  sovereign  of  Westphalia—having  patched  up  a  kingdom  for  bim  in  his 
usual  unscrupulous  way — and  soon  after  entered  on  a  war  with  Portugal — the  beginning 
of  the  great  peninsular  war.  The  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  refusal  of  the  prince- 
regent  of  Portugal  to  carry  out  the  Berlin  decree  in  regard  to  Britidi  shipping.  In 
Mar.,  1808,  occurred  that  extraordinary  instance  of  trepanning  at  Bayonne  by  whidi 
the  whole  royal  family  of  Spain  fell  into  the  hands  of  NapoISon;  and  in  the  following 
July  his  "  dc»rly  beloved  brother"  Joseph  was  ordered  to  exchange  the  throne  d  N^>lea 
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for  the  "crowns  of  Spain  and  the  Indies."  His  SQCcessor  was  the  "  handsome  swords- 
man" (beau  tdbreur),  Joacbim  Murat  Spain  rose  in  insurrection,  and  an  Englisli  force, 
nnder  sir  Jolm  Moore,  was  dispatched  to  its  assistance.  Kapoleon  invaded  me  country 
about  the  close  of  October,  defeated  the  Spanish  forces,  ana  captured  Madrid  (Dec.  4). 
But  bis  presence  was  urgently  needed  elsewhere,  and  he  was  forced  to  let  Soult  and 
other  generals  conduct  the  war  in  the  peninsula.  Austria,  again  irritated  and  alarmed 
at  his  aggressive  policy,  especially  in  Italy  (where  he  had  seized  Tuscany  and  the  states 
of  the  church),  once  more  prepared  for  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1809. 
Her  army  of  Germany,  commanded  by  the  archduke  Charles,  was  in  splendid  condition ; 
but  still  fortune  was  adverse.  Kapol6on  hurried  into  Bavaria,  routed  the  archduke 
at  Eckm&hl  (April  22),  compelled  him  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  on  May  12  entered 
Vienna  for  the  second  time.  But  the  struggle  was  not  over.  '  The  archduke  rallied  his 
acattered  forces,  worsted  Napoleon  in  the  terrible  conflicts  of  Aspem  and  Essling  (May 
91  and  22),  and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  on  an  island  of  the  Danube.  The 
battle  of  Wagram  (July  6),  however,  once  more  prostrated,  or  at  least  intimidated,  Aus- 
tria; and  ou  Oct.  14  she  signed  the  peace  of  SchOnbrunn. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  he  could  oolv  put  a  stop 
to  the  hostile  mikchinations  of  tlie  old  legitimate  dynasties  bv  intermarrying  with  some  one 
of  them.  Besides,  his  wife  Jose^ine  had  no  children,  and  he  was  ambim)uft  of  perpeta- 
ating  bis  power  in  his  famihr.  with  that  callousness  to  everything  except  his  own  inter- 
ests, whidi  is  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  be  irameaiately  proceeded  to  divorce 
her.  The  act  of  divorcement  was  solemnly  registered  on  Dec.  16.  Less  tlian  three 
months  afterwards  he  married  Maria  Louisa,  archduchess  of  Austria.  He  was  now  at 
the  zenith  of  bis  power,  and  so,  according  to  the  old  Greek  belief,  Nemesis  was  on  his 
track.  What  caused  his  ruin  was  really  tnat  outrage  on  civilization,  the  Berlin  decrees. 
Russia  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  out,  without  permanent  injury  to  her  great  land- 
owners; Sweden  and  other  countries  were  in  a  similar  predicament.  This  led  to  eva- 
sions of  the  decree,  and  these,  again,  involved  Russia  particularly  in  further  complications, 
until  finally,  in  May,  1812,  Napolion  declared  war  against  her  and,  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  his  most  prudent  counselors,  resolved  to  invade  the  country.  Every  one  knows  the 
dreadful  history  of  the  Russian  campaign.  Napol6on — wringing  contingents  from  all  bis 
allies,  Germans,  Austrians,  Italians,  Poles,  and  Swiss— concentrated  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Niemen  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men.  The  vast  horde  crossed  the  latter  river 
(June  24  and  26)  in  three  divisions,  captured  Wilna  (June  28),  and  ravaged  Lithuania. 
The  Russian  generals  retreated  before  the  invading  host,  deliberately  wasting  the  country 
and  carrying  oft  the  supplies,  but  avoiding,  as  tar  as  possible,  all  engagements;  their 
design  being  to  surround  Napoleon  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  by  the  help  of  famine 
and  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter  to  annihilate  him  in  his  hour  of  weakness.  Napo- 
leon followed  up  the  retreating  foe  with  reckless  resolution.  He  risked  everything  upon 
the  chance  of  striking  some  overwhelming  blow.  The  horrors  of  his  march — in  Lithu- 
ania alone  100,000  dropped  off  (dead,  sick,  or  captured  by  the  swarms  of  Cossacks  that 
hong  upon  his  fianksV— are  too  familiar  to  require  description.  When  he  reached  Smo- 
\ea&  (Aug.  16),  the  Russians  had  just  left  it — on  fire.  Three  weeks  or  so  later  he  made 
op  on  the  enemy  at  Borodino,  where  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  (Sept  7). 
The  French  remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  but  of  nothing  else.  A  week  after  Napo- 
16on  entered  Moscow,  hoping  to  find  rest  for  a  time  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
country.  But  the  city  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants;  and  on  the  16th  a  fire  broke 
out,  which  raged  till  the  19tb  and  left  Moscow  a  heap  of  ruins.  After  five  weeks' 
stay.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  commence  his  retreat  (Oct.  19).  His  army  was  reduced 
to  120,000  men.  The  winter  set  in  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  he  had  to  return  through 
the  very  districts  which  had  been  wasted  on  his  advance.  When  he  left  Smolensk  (Nov. . 
14),  he  had  only  40,000  fighting-men;  when  he  crossed  the  Beresina  (Nov.  26  and  27),  he 
had  not  more  than  26,000.  With  the  excuse — which  was  in  itself  no  doubt  true — that 
his  presence  was  urgently  needed  in  France,  he  now  abandoned  the  miserable  remains 
of  his  army;  and  on  Dec.  6,  leaving  Murat  in  command,  set  out  in  a  sledge  for  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  He  instantly  set  about  a  fresh  con- 
Kiip&or\ ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1813  marched  into  Germany  at  the  head  of  850,000  men; 
but  the  Russian  campaign  had  broken  the  spell  of  terror  which  his  name  had  till  then 
exercised.  The  spirit  of  all  Europe  was  thoroughly  roused.  A  conviction  was,  some- 
what unconsciously,  seizing  every  mind  (at  tiie  close  of  the  campaign  of  1814  even 
France  shared  it)  that  the  world  had  had  "enough  of  Bonaparte"  (aua  de  Bonaparte). 
Prussia,  in  particular,  was  burning  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Jena  and  all  the  bitter 
humiliations  to  which  she  had  been  subsequently  subject^].  The  victories  of  the  British 
in  Spain,  the  fame  of  which  was  spreading  all  over  the  continent,  also  proved  to  her  that 
French  soldiers  eotM  be  beaten,  not  once  or  twice  only,  but  through  whole  campaigns. 
An  alliance  was  formed  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  Alexander.  At 
first  Austria  remained  neutral,  but  afterwards  she  joined  the  coalition.  Napol§on'a 
military  genius,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  never  showed  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
this  and  the  nest  campaign,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  liberty.  He  was  for  some 
months  successful  in  winning  battles — at  LQtzen  (May  2),  Bautzen  (May  21),  and  Dres- 
den (Aug.  84,  35,  and  27);  but  Uie  invincible  temper  of  the  allies,  who  knew  that  he  was 
playing  his  last  card,  made  these  victories  almost  fruitless.    They  were  convinced  that 
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one  grand  defeat  would  nentralize  all  hla  triomphs.  This  was  inflicted,  after  seTerd 
minor  defeats,  at  Leipzig— the  great  battle  of  na*um»,  as  it  has  been  called  (Oct  Id,  18, 
and  19).  The  result  justifled  their  expectations— Napolfeon  was  hopelessly  ruined!  He 
comnienced  his  retreat  towards  France,  followed  by  the  allies  When  he  recroesed  the 
Rhine,  he  had  only  70,000  or  80,000  men  left  out  of  his  850,000.  AU  the  French  rarri- 
sons  in  the  Prussian  towns  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Napoleon  appeared  at  Paris 
Nov.  9;  and  though  great  discontent  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition 
showed  itself  even  in  the  legislative  body,  the  senate  decreed,  at  his  bidding,  another 
conscription  of  300,000  men,  with  which  Napolfion  began,  in  Jan.,  1814,  to  attempt  to 
drive  the  allies  out  of  France.  The  skill  and  energy  which  he  displayed  were  extraor- 
dinary, but  they  only  marked  the  intensity  of  bis  despair.  On  Mar.  80  the  allied  forces 
captured,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the  fortifications  of  Paris;  next  day  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia  entered  the  city,  amid  the  shoutt  of  the  populace;  on 
April  4  NapolSon  abdicated  at  Fontuinebleau.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of 
emperor,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  an  income  of  6,000,000  francs, 
to  be  paid  by  the  French  government.  A  British  ship  conveyed  him  to  liUba,  where  lie 
airived  on  May  4  ^      ,- 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  montlis,  most  of  which  was  spent  in  intrigues.  Napoleon  made 
Ills  escape  from  the  island,  landed  near  Frejus  on  Mar.  1,  1815,  and  appealed 
again  to  France.  The  army  went  over  to  him  in  a  l>ody,  and  several  of  his  marshals, 
but  the  majority  remained  faithful  to  liOuis  XVIII.  On  Mar.  20  he  reached  Paris, 
leassumed  the  supreme  power,  promised  a  liberal  constitution,  and  prepared  once 
more  to  try  the  fortune  of  battle  with  the  allies.  At  the  head  of  125,000  men,  he 
marched  (June  15)  towards  Charleroi,  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  where  the  English  and 
Prussian  forces  were  assembling.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  who,  the  year  before,  had 
completed  the  deliverance  of  Spain,  was  appointed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  Neth'Tlands.  The  camp^gn  lasted  wily  &  Urn 
days.  On  the  16th  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussians,  under  Marshal  BlQcher,  at  Ligny, 
which  compelled  Wellington  to  fall  back  on  Waterloo,  where,  on  the  18th,  was  fought 
the  most  memorable  and  decisive  battle  of  modem  times.  It  resulted  in  the  utter  and 
Irretrievable  ruin  of  Napoleon.  The  despot,  who  knew  what  awaited  him — for  France 
had  not  recalled  him  from  Elba;  he  came  at  the  desire  of  a  faction,  whose  interests  were 
identical  with  his— returned  to  Paris.  The  house  of  representatives  fiercely  insisted  on 
his  abdication.  He  did  so  (June  22)  in  favor  of  his  son.  Napoleon  II. ;  thev  further 
demanded  that  he  should  leave  the  country  forevei,  and  he  retired  to  Bochefort,  with 
the  design  of  embarking  for  the  United  Slates.  On  July  7  the  allies  again  entered  Paris, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  acts  of  the  French  provisional  government.  Napoleon, 
who  saw  that  he  could  not  escape  either  by  sea  or  laud,  voluntarily  surrendered  (Jaly 
15)  to  Capt  Maitlabd  of  the  BeUerophon,  claiming  the  protection  of  British  laws.  It 
was,  however,  resolved  by  the  Briti^  government  to  confine  him  for  life  on  the  islet  of 
St.  Helena,  a  lonely  rock  in  the  southern  Atlantic,  1000  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
He  was  conveyed  thither  by  Admiral  Cockbum,  and  landed  at  St.  Helena  Oct.  16,  1815. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  politically  insignificant  His  chronic  qiuurels  with  his 
governor — or  jailer,  as  the  French  prefer  it — sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  his  conversations  with 
friends  and  visitors  about  his  past  career;  his  deliberate  attempts  to  falsify  history  in  his 
writings,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  After  more  than  a  year  of  bad  health,  he  expired. 
May  5,  1821.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors.  In  1840  his  remains  were  removed 
to  France,  and  deposited  in  the  Hutd  de»  InnaUdet,    See  Bonaparte,  Familt  of. 

VAPOLEOV  n.,  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    See  Rbichbtaot,  Ditke  of. 

VAF0L20H'  m.,  nephew  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     See  Louis  Napol4ok. 

KAFOLSO,  or,  in  full.  Napoleon  JosBPn  Csarlbb  Papi.  Bonaparte,  was  the  son 
of  Jerome,  Idng  of  Westphalia,  and  was  b.  at  Trieste,  Aostria,  in  1822.  When  the  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  the  Romagna  in  1831,  he  was  staying  In  Bome  with  his  grandmother, 
Mme.  Letitia  Bonaparte,  but  was  forced  to  leave  Uie  city  for  Florence  on  account  of 
bis  cousins  (see  Louis  Napol£on)  being  implicated  in  the  revolutionary  disturbances. 
He  was  educated  at  a  boarding-school  in  Geneva,  and  at  the  military  school  of  Ludwigs- 
burg.  in  WQrtemberg,  completing  his  studies  in  1840,  after  which  he  traveled  for  five 
years  in  Oermany,  England,  and  Spain.  In  1846  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  Paris 
under  the  name  of  the  comte  de  Montfort;  but  his  relations  with  the  democratic  party 
and  his  advanced  political  opinions  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  government,  who 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  country.  He,  however,  again  made  his  appearance  on  the  ere 
of  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848.  After  the  fall  of  Louis-Philippe  he  offered  bis  services 
to  the  provisional  govemme'\  and  was  elected  by  the  Corsicans  a  memlier  of  Uie  con- 
stituent assembly,  where  he  voted  with  the  moderate  republicans.  He  held  for  a  short 
time,  in  1849,  the  office  of  minister-plenipotentiary  at  Madrid.  After  the  eoup  d^Mat  be 
withdrew  into  private  life;  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  empire  he  reappeared  to  share 
in  the  honors  that  now  fell  thickly  on  his  family.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Dec.  88. 
1858,  he  was  pronounced  a  French  prince,  with  the  right  to  a  place  in  the  senate  and  tite 
council  of  state;  at  the  same  time  he  received  the  insignia  of  the  grand  cross  of  tlie 
legion  of  honor,  and — though  he  had  not  served — the  rank  of  gen.  oi  division.  In  the 
CMmean  war  he  commanded  a  division  of  infantry  reserves  at  the  battles  of  Alma  and 
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fitkennan,  bat  soon  after  returned  to  France,  on  the  plea  of  fll-bealth.  Napol6on  was 
president  of  the  imperial  commission  of  tlie  Pails  exhibition  in  1895.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  head  of  the  ministry  for  Algiers  and  the  colonies,  but  held  the  office  only  for 
a  short  time.  During  the  same  year  he  married  the  princess  ClotUde,  daughter  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  in  the  Itanan  war  of  1869  commanded  the  French  army  of 
reserve  in  the  south  of  Italy,  but  was  not  engaged  in  actual  hostility.  In  1861  be  made 
a  speech  in  the  senate  reflecting  on  the  Orleans  family,  for  which  he  was  challenged  bv 
the  due  dJAumale.  The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Frencu 
anny.  I«apoleon  was  president  of  the  French  commission  at  the  London  exhibition  of 
1863.  In  1866  he  resided  several  public  appointments,  owing  to  a  reprimand  from  the 
emperor  about  a  speecli.  Afterwards,  however,  he  was  intrusted  with  many  delicate 
mi&uons,  and  urged  the  emperor  to  a  lil>eral  policy.  In  1876  he  was  returned  to  the 
French  assembly  for  Corsica,  but  in  1877  was  rejected.  In  1880  he  publicly  applauded 
the  decrees  agaust  the  religious  orders,  but  in  1883  posed  as  a  ciuunpion  of  the  church 
in  a  manifesto  calling  for  the  plebiscite.  He  was  arrested,  but  released  after  a  month's 
'imprisonment.    He  died  in  1891  at  Rome. 

■AFOLBOV-TEHSEE,  BouRBON-VENDtK,  or  La  Rochb  sdb  Ton,  a  t.  of  France, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vendee,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ton,  38  m.  s.  from  Nantes.  The  town  has  no  manufactures  and  little  trade,  but 
derives  its  importance  chiefly  from  its  being  the  seat  of  departmental  administration. 
The  town  contained  only  800  Inhabitants  when  Kapoleon  I.  selected  it  for  the  capital  of 
the  department,  granted  great  sums  for  its  improvement,  and  called  it  Napotion-Vevdb; 
changed  to  BourJxm^Vendie  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  former  name  coming 
again  into  use  nnder  Napoleon  UL  It  is  now  known  as  La  £eche  sur  Yon.  Pop. 
9,100. 

KAFOU  SI  BOKAHrA.    See  Xauflia. 

VASA,  tbe  ancient  capital  of  Japan  during  the  reign  of  seven  mikados,  fonr  of  whom 
were  women.  Thismost  interesting  town  lies  22  m.  s.s.e.  of  Kioto,  and  contains  a  pop.  of 
23.300,  a  mere  fraction  of  its  former  naml)er.'  From  708  to  782  Nara  was  the  national  seat 
of  art,  letters,  religion,  and  government,  l>eing  visited  by  envoys  from  Cliina,  Slam,  India, 
and  Corea.  Libraries,  monasteries,  and  temples  flourished.  Among  the  relics  of  the 
past  extant  are  tfao  monster  beU,  18i  ft.  high,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  8  in.  in  thickness,  and 
weighing  86  tons;  and  the  colossal  gilded  bronze  image  of  Buddha.  53  ft.  high.  Tlia 
industries  of  Nara  in  the  mauufacture  of  fans,  silk,  lacquer,  cloisonne  enamel  or  porce- 
lain, eta,  are  still  famous.  Mikasa  Yama  (the  hill  of  the  three  hats),  near  by,  is  a 
natural  feature,  famous  in  native  poetry  and  art,  being  frequently  depicted  on  fans,  cat>- 
inets  and  scroll  paintings. 

HASAKA  is  the  hell  of  the  Hindus.  Mann  (q.v.)  enumerates  21  hells  or  dividons  of 
Naraka,  and  ^ves  a  general  description  of  tlie  tortures  wtiich  await  the  impious  there. 
The  Purftnas,  however,  are  more  systematic.  The  Vishnu-Purftna,  for  instance,  not 
only  names  28  such  hells,  but  distinctly  assigns  each  of  them  to  a  particular  class  of 
rinners.  Thus,  a  man  who  bears  false  witness  is  condemned  to  tbe  hell  Baurava  (i.e., 
fearful);  the  murderer  of  a  Br&hman,  stealer  of  gold,  or  drinker  of  wine,  goes  to  the  hell 
86kara  (Le.,  swine),  et&  Besides  tliese  twenty-eight  which  the  Purdna  knows  by  name, 
we  are  told  of  "  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others  in  which  sinners  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  crimes." 

KABBOHHS,  a  t.  In  the  8.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aude,  93  m.  e.s.e.  of  Ton- 
louse,  on  a  branch  (La  Robine)  of  the  canal  dn  Midi.  It  Is  the  Narbo  Martivs  of  the 
Bomans;  bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  500  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  118  b.c,  and  probably  got  the 
designation  Martins  from  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  one  of  the  consuls  at  the  time.  Situated  only 
alrant  8  m.  from  the  sea,  on  tbe  direct  road  into  Spain  and  Into  the  basin  of  the  Garonne, 
Narlwnne  was  in  early  times  a  place  of  great  commercial  prosperity.  It  was  the  second 
settlement  founded  in  south  Gallia  by  tbe  Romans,  and  was  considered  by  them  an 
important  acquisition,  both  for  its  strength  and  as  the  key  to  the  road  into  Spain. 
Under  Tiberius  It  flourished  greatly,  the  arts  and  sciences  being  cultivated  with  success, 
and  its  schools  rivaling  for  a  long  time  those  of  Rome.  About  800  a.d.  it  became  the 
capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensls,  and  contained  among  other  buildings  a  capltol,  theatre, 
forum,  aqueducts,  triumplial  arches,  etc  It  was  taken  in  719  by  the  Saracens,  who 
pUnted  here  a  Moslem  colony,  and  destroyed  the  churches.  In  859  It  fell  to  the  arms  of 
the  Northmen.  Daring  the  lltb  and  12th  centuries  it  was  a  flourishing  manufacturing- 
city,  rivaling  Marseilles  itself,  but  subsequently  it  fell  into  comnaratlve  decay.  The  pro- 
jected Aflantio-Mediterranean  ship  canal  has  its  eastern  tei.  inns  near  tbe  town.  A 
considerable  numtter  of  architectural  f^^^nent8 — as  capitals,  marble  slabs  with  inscrip- 
tions, friezes,  etc. —  have  been  fotmd.  The  present  town  contains  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Just,  founded  in  1271,  with  towers  194  feet  Idgh,  and  also  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  once  an 
archbishop's  palace,  but  now  used  as  a  library  and  museunu  The  chief  products  are 
honey,  salt,  tiles,  snlphur  and  red  wine     Pop.  '91,  29,666. 

■ABOIBSTrs,  according  to  a  Greek  fable,  was  the  son  of  the  river-god  CepIiUf^us  and 
of  the  nymph  Liriope  or  Liricessa  of  Tbeeplae,  In  Bceotia.  He  was  a  youth  of  extraor- 
dinary l)eaaty,  of  which  he  was  excessively  vain:  and  for  this  he  was  punished  by 
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Nemesis,  by  being  made  to  fall  in  love  with  himself  on  seeing  the  reflection  of  his  own 
face  in  a  fountain.  He  died  of  this  love-sickness;  and  on  the  place  where  he  died  sprune 
up  the  flower  which  bears  his  mune.  The  story  of  Narcissua,  finely  narrated  by  Ovid, 
la  of  comparatively  late  origin. 

■ABCISSTTS,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order  amaiyllid&B,  having  a  perianth 
of  six  equal  petal-like  segments,  and  a  bell-shaped  corona  of  various  magnitude.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia. 
The  common  daffodil  (q.v.)  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  ivgardea  as  truly  a  native  of 
Britain.  Many  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  and  often  f ra- 
nant  flowers,  which  in  general  appear  early  in  the  season.  Some  of  them  are  knows  by 
ute  names  of  daffodil  (q.v.)  and  jonquil  (q.v.).  The  name  narcissus  is  popularly  restricted 
to  those  which  have  flat — not  rush-Hke— leaves,  and  a  short,  not  bell-shaped  corona.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  poet's  narcissus  (If.  poeUeut),  witL  genendly  one- 
flowered  scape,  the  flower  wliite  and  fragrant,  the  corona  with  a  deeply-colored  border: 
others,  with  one  or  two  flowers  on  the  scape,  are  in  common  cultivation.— The  Poltam- 
THUS  Narcissus  {N.  lazetta)  has  a  numoer  of  flowers  on  the  scape.  It  grows  wild  in 
stony  places  near  the  Mediterranean  and  eastwards  to  China.  Many  varieties  of  it  are 
in  cultivation.  It  is  not  only  grown  in  gardens  and  green-houses,  but  in  water-glasses, 
like  the  hyacinth.  It  is  very  common  in  gardens  in  India,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  as 
a  flower.  The  narcissi  in  general  are  propagated  either  by  seed,  or  oy  ofbet  bulbs. 
They  succeed  l>e8t  in  a  rich  fight  soiL 

HABCOTICS  (Or.  narJcl,  stupor)  are  remedies  which,  in  moderate  doses,  lessen  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system.  Their  full  operation  is  sleep  or  coma.  Opium  is  the  type 
from  which  most  descriptions  of  this  class  of  medicines  have  been  drawn ;  but  although 
most  narcotics  more  or  less  resemble  opium  in  their  action,  almost  every  one  presents 
some  peculiarity  in  the  way  in  which  it  affects  the  system.  These  medicines  are  primarily 
stimulating,  especially  when  given  in  small  or  moderate  doses;  but  this  stage  of  their 
action  is  comparatively  short;  and  when  the  dose  is  large  the  excitement  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Their  power  of  inducing  sleep  has  procured  for  them  the  names  of  hypnotics 
and  soporifics;  while  many  of  them  are  termed  anodynes,  from  their  possessing  the 
property  of  alleviating  pain.  Next  to  opium,  henbane,  Indian  hemp,  ana  aconite  may 
be  reguxled  as  the  most  important  narcotics.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  there 
are  differences  in  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  different  members  of  this  class.  "  Some 
dilate,  wliile  others  contract  the  pupil;  some  appear  to  concentrate  their  sedative  action 
more  particularly  upon  the  functions  of  the  encephalon,  others  upon  the  contractile 
power  of  the  alimentary  and  bronchial  tubes,  while  a  strict  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
between  those  which  occasion  constipation  and  those  which  do  not;  all  these  tilings 
being  of  great  practical  importance. " — ^Ballard  and  Oarrod's  £lemetUi  qf  Materia  Jfediea, 
p.  18. 

Narcotics  are  usually  administered  either  with  the  view  of  indudng  sleep  or  of  allevi- 
ating pain  or  spasm.  As,  however,  their  action  is  much  modified  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances— such  as  age,  idiosyncrasy,  and  prolonged  use — they  should  be  adnunistered 
with  extreme  caution ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  only  under  competent  advice.  The  various 
quack  medicines  for  children  wluch  are  known  as  earminathet,  toothino  »yrup$,  etc.,  con- 
tein  some  form  of  opium,  and  are  a  fertile  cause  of  the  great  mortality  thiat  occurs  in 
early  life,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  aad  that  all  the  narcotics  when  taken  in  excess  are  poiMm- 
«ns.  ' 

KASCOTIHX,  CnHnNOi,  is  one  of  the  organic  iMses  or  alkaloids  occurring  in  opium, 
in  which  it  usually  exisu  in  the  proportion  of  6  or  8  per  cent.  It  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  Its  ethereal  solution, 
when  submitted  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  it  crystallized  in  colorless  acicular 
groups  or  in  rhombic  prisms.  A  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
produces  a  dark-red  color  with  narcotine  and  its  compounds.  Narcotine  possesses  very 
slight  alkaline  properties ;  its  salts  do  not  readily  ciystalllze,  and  are  even  more  bitter 
than  those  of  morphia,  although  the  substance  itself  is  almost  tasteless.  When  first  dis- 
covered fui  1803),  it  was  supposed  to  l>e  the  stimulant  principle  of  opium;  but  in  reality 
It  possesses  very  little  activity.  It  has  been  prescribed  in  gradually  increased  doses 
up  to  a  scruple,  without  the  Irast  injury.  Its  sulphate  has  lieen  used  in  India  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  quinine;  and  nearly  200  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  treated  by 
It  with  success,  have  been  published  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

VASD  AND  VAKDOS'TACEYB.    See  Bfikknabo. 

■ASIK)  (anc.  Nerttwm),  a  t.  of  South  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Lecce,  84  m.  w.  oi 
Otranto.  Nardo  manufactures  snuff  from  tobacco  grown  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
also  prodnces  wine  and  oil.  The  surronnding  country  aboimds  in  oOve  plantationa. 
Pop.  10,700. 

VAXDOO,  ManVea  quadrifidn  %  plant  of  the  acotyledonous  natural  order  manUeaeem 
ta,  v.),  the  only  plant  of  that  order  which  is  nsed  in  any  way  by  man.  It  has  but  recently 
become  known  to  botanists.  It  is  found  in  Australia,  and  affords  important  supplies  of 
food  to  the  natives  of  some  regions;  it  lias  also  t>een  of  great  use  to  some  recent  exploring* 
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IMitiea.  It  grows  In  places  occasionally  coTsred  with  water;  Totaling  while  moistnra 
aUmnds.  utd  then  exhibiting  abundance  of  green  clover-like  foliage,  the  leaves  consist- 
faig  of  three  leaflets  at  the  top  of  a  sialic  some  inches  in  length.  When  the  water  dries 
up  the  remains  of  the  plants  are  often  covered  with  dried  mud.  It  is  then  that  the  spore- 
cases  are  gathered  for  food.  They  are  oval,  flattened,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  In 
length,  hard  and  homy,  and  requiring  considerable  force  to  pound  tliem  when  dry,  but 
becoming  soft  and  mucila^nous  when  moistened.  The  spore-cases,  pounded  with  their 
contents,  are  made  into  cal^s  like  flour. 

VAX1>TT8,  a  genus  of  grasses,  having  a  simple  spike,  spikelets  all  on  one  side,  no  < 
g'nmes;  each  splkelet  consisting  of  one  floret,  which  has  two  pales,  the  outer  ending  in 
a  long  point  JV.  itrieta  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  British  grasses,  growing  in  dry 
elevated  situations,  snd  very  characteristic  of  them.  It  grows  in  tufts,  and  is  often 
called  Mat-grass.  It  is  perennial,  purplish,  short,  rigid,  and  very  worthless,  as  almost 
no  animal  but  the  goat  will  eat  it. 

VABES,£dwabd.  D.D.,  1763-1841 ;  b.  England  ;  son  of  Sir  George  Nares  and  cousin 
of  Robert  Nares :  was  educated  at  Ctirist  Church,  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Merton 
college  in  1788.  Tea  years  later  he  became  rector  of  Biddenden,  in  Kent;  and  in  1814 
regius  professor  of  modem  history  at  Oxford.  He  wrote,  among  numerous  works:  0/» 
the  FturalUupf  World*;  Diteourte* on  the  Three  Oreedi;  EvideneetofChritUamty;  EUment* 
tf  Omeral  meUrry:  BeraUUc  AnomaUe*;  Memoirt  of  the  Life  and  AdministrcUion  ofWUUam 
tkcO,  Lord  BarghUy;  and  a  novel  entitled  Thinka  I  to  My»elf,  which  passed  through 
■evwal  editions  in  1811. 

VABI8,  jAjfBs,  1716-^ :  b.  Stanwell,  Mtddleaez,  England;  studied  muric  under 
Bernard  Oates  and  the  famous  Dr.  Pepusch  at  King's  chapel,  London.  In  his  nineteenth 
▼ear  he  became  organist  of  the  York  cathedral.  He  published  Lettonafor  the  Harpmehortt 
m  1748;  was  made  doctor  of  music  at  Cambridge  in  1755;  was  appointed  oivanist  to 
George  II.,  and  removed  to  London  in  1758;  was  made  master  of  choristers  in  1767,  and 
icaigned  the  position  in  1780.  He  published  Gatehee,  Canon*,  and  Oleet,  dedicated  to  tlie 
earl  of  Momington,  1778;  also  his  Tu)erUy  Anthem*  in  Score,  which  still  continue  in  usei. 
His  works  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  music. 

tAXKB,  RoBBBT,  1768-1820  ;  b.  England  ;  son  of  James  Nares,  an  organist  and  musi- 
cal composer,  studied  at  Oxford;  in  1778  took  orders,  and  soon  became  rector  of  Sham- 
ford,  Leicestershire,  and  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  As  critic,  essayist,  and  theologian 
he  held  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  his  time;  was  archdeacon  of  Stafford  1799, 
rector  of  St  Mary's,  Reading,  canon  of  Lichfleld,  and  for  sometime  rector  of  Allhaliows 
church.  London.  Associate  with  tiie  Rev.  William  Beloe  he  founded  the  Britith  Oritie, 
wliich  he  assisted  in  conducting  for  four  years  as  a  high-church  literary  review,  conser- 
vative in  principle,  and  opposed  to  the  dogmas  of  the  sympathizers  with  the  French 
revolution.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  Ubrarian  of  the  Britidi  museum.  He  was  a 
oontribator  to  the  Obutieal  JoumaX,  and  published,  in  1784,  Element*  of  Orthoepy,  and 
in  1806,  OhroncHogieal  View  of  the  Propheeie*  relating  to  the  Ohrittian  Ohureh.  One  of  hia 
most  important  works  is  A  &loe»aryof  Words,  Phra*e*  etc..  in  the  Work*  of  BngUah  Author* 
tf  the  Age  cf  tauten  EUtabeth,  new  edition  1801.  In  1815  he  publislied  the  Yera^iity  of  the 
SoangeKtt*  Demomtrated.    Li  1823  he  was  vice-president  of  the  royal  society. 

tA'tXW,  a  liver  of  w.  Russia,  an  affluent  of  the  Bug,  rises  in  the  government  of 
Grodno,  and  flows  w.s.w  to  the  main  stream,  which  it  joins  at  Bierock,  after  a  course  of 
80O  miles.  The  waters  of  the  Narew  are  about  as  great  in  volume  as  those  of  the  Bug. 
It  is  navigable  to  Tykoczin,  150  m.  from  its  month. 

VABVI,  a  t.  of  the  province  of  Perugia,  Italy,  about  46  m.  n.e.  of  Rome,  7}  m.  from 
the  dty  of  Temi,  sltigtted  on  a  precipitous  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nar.  Pop.  8,000. 
The  Romans  colonized  the  place  and  gave  It  the  name  of  Kamla  about  800  b.c,  and  It 
was  a  milita^  post  on  the  Flaminian  way.  Ruins  of  a  massive  marble  bridge  built  by 
Augustus  and  of  a  very  ancient  aqueduct  are  still  to  be  seen.  Kami  has  bMn  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  since  860,  and  the  cathedral  dates  from  the  18th  c. ;  the  only  other  build- 
ings of  Interest  are  the  castle  and  convents.  In  the  0th  c.  the  town  was  seized  t^  the 
dnke  of  Spoleto,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  burned  and  laid  waste.  Pope  John  Xv IIL 
and  the  emperor  Nerva,  08  A.  d.,  were  natives  of  Kami. 

■A'BO  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Oiigentl,  and  12  m.  e.  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  The  altitude  of  the  town  is  1046  ft.  and  it  has  10,400  inhabitants.  Numerous 
tombs,  medals,  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  here. 

MhXEABUntTt  BAT,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  e.  of  Cent  and  Washington 
counties,  R.  I.,  extending  n  28  m.  to  Bullock's  Point,  6  m.  from  Providence,  and  w. 
from  Seconnet  to  Point  Judith,  12  m..  and  with  a  width  never  less  than  2  miles.  The 
Pawtucket,  Pawtnxet,  Providence,  and  Taunton  rivers  empty  into  it,  and  it  contains  a 
number  of  Islands,  of  which  Rhode  Island,  Providencejand  Canonicnt  are  the  most 
important  Newport  is  at  its  s.  extremity  ^ristol  and  Warren  are  on  its  shores.  It  is 
navigable  by  large  vessels  to  Providence.    The  n.  part  is  called  Providence  bay. 

VASSA0AmTT  FIXE,  a  district  in  Washington  co.,  R.  I. ;  taken  from  Sonth  Kings- 
ton, and  given  all  the  powers  of  a  town  excepting  representation  in  the  General  assem 
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biy,  1888;  7  miles  e.  of  Kingston  and  7  miles  n.w.  of  Newport.  It  li  deh^utfally 
situated  on  the  w.  shore,  near  the  mouth  of  Narrafi^nsett  bay,  and  has  an  excellent 
beach.  It  is  a  popular  summer  resort.  Excellent  facilities  for  fishing  and  boating  are 
amply  provided,  and  it  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  drives  and  scenery.  It  has  a  numMr  of 
fine  private  summer  residences  and  many  hotels.  Three  miles  from  the  pier  are  Narra- 
gansett  heights,  400  ft.  above  the  bay,  commanding  a  magnificent  view,  and  on  the 
rising  ground  near  the  most  fashionable  hotel  is  Silver  lalce,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
embowered  in  trees.  A  line  of  street  cars  connects  the  heights  with  the  beach.  Pop. 
'90, 1,406. 

HAXSAQASSEtn,  a  tribe  of  Indians  that  inhabited  Rhode  bland  and  the  western 
thore  of  Narragansett  Bay  ;  after  whom  the  latter  was  named.  They  were  originally 
a  part  of,  and  spoke  the  dialect  of  the  Algonj^uins.  They  were  friendly  towards  the 
colonists,  their  wars  being  waged  generally  against  other  Indian  trittes.  Canonicus,  their 
cliief  sachem,  warmly  befriended  Roger  vViniams,  and  gave  liim  a  large  tract  of  land. 
In  1636  king  Philip,  cliief  of  the  Pequots,  sought  alliance  with  the  Karragansetts, 
whicli  Roger  Williuins  prevented  by  appearing,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  the  camp  of 
the  latter  while  the  Pequots  were  there.  Canonicus  died  in  1647.  In  1676  the  Pequots 
sent  their  women  and  children  to  the  Karragansetts  for  protection,  while  they  attacked 
the  people  of  Swanzey.  The  people  of  Boston  and  Plymouth  at  this  time  extorted  a 
treaty  of  peace  from  Canonchet,  the  last  chief  of  the  powerful  Karragansetts.  King 
Phihp,  having  spread  havoc  through  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  when  the  Karragansetts  Joined  him,  violating  their  treaty.  The  colonists,  to 
punish  the  Indians  for  their  treachery,  attacked  them  in  an  immense  swamp  in  the 
soutliem  part  of  Rhode  Island,  where  several  tribes,  including  the  Karragansetts,  had 
built  their  wigwams  and  gathered  together  their  families  and  supplies  for  the  winter, 
their  fort  being  on  an  island  in  the  swamp.  The  whites  burned  600  of  their  wigwams, 
and  their  provisions,  men,  women,  and  children  perishing  in  the  flames.  Canonchet  was 
made  prisoner  and  lulled.  After  this  war  only  a  few  of  the  Karragansetts  were  left: 
these  intermarried  with  the  colonists,  and  became  civilized.  A  few  of  the  tribe  still 
remain  in  the  region  of  Charlestown,  R.  L 

KABSE8,  a  celebrated  statesman  and  gen.,  and  almost  the  last  stay  of  the  old  Roman 
empire  in  Italy,  was  b.  toward  the  last  quarter  of  the  6th  century.  The  place  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.  His  parentage  was  obscure,  and  he  was  probably  sold  as  a  slave  in 
childhood,  having,  according  to  the  barlwrouB  usage  of  the  period,  been  previously  emas- 
culated. From  some  menial  office  in  the  Imperial  household  at  Constantinople,  he  rose  by 
successive  steps  to  the  post  oieubieuiariiu,  orprivate  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  ultimately  to  that  of  keeper  of  the  privy  purse.  In  the  difficult  art  of  courtiership, 
Karses  long  maintained  a  pre-eminence.  More  remarkable,  however,  considering  his  con- 
dition, was  the  distinction  which  lie  attained  in  military  affairs.  In  68^  be  was  sent  to  Italy 
in  command  of  a  body  of  troops,  professedly  to  act  in  concert  with  Belisarius(q.v.);  but 
in  reality,  it  is  conjectured,  with  a  secret  commission  to  observe  and  control  that  generaL 
After  some  successes,  Karses,  having  disputed  with  Belisarius,  assumed  an  independent 
authority;  but  his  separate  command  was  unfortunate,  and  he  was  recalled  to  Constan- 
tinople m  5S9.  After  some  years,  however,  Belisarius  was  recalled,  and  Karses  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  Italy.  His  conduct  of  that  expedition  extorted  the 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies,  Kot  having  the  command  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
transports,  he  marched  his  army  along  the  wliole  circuit  of  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  while  the  enemy's  fleet  were  still  in  possession  of  the  sea,  was  enabled  to  encounter 
them  in  the  plain  of  Sentaglio,  near  Tagina,  where,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  the 
Ootbs  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  king,  Totila,  slain.  Karses  took  possession  of 
Rome,  and  after  a  series  of  successes  both  m  southern  and  northern  Italy,  completely 
extinguished  the  Gk>thic  power  in  that  peninsula.  Justinian  appointed  Karses  exarch 
of  Italy  in  553.  He  fixed  his  court  at  Ravenna,  and  continued,  till  the  death  of  Justin- 
ian, to  administer  the  affairs  of  Italy  with  a  vigor  and  ability  which  did  much  to  stay 
the  progress  of  that  decay  which  had  long  infected  all  its  social,  political,  and  military 
institutions.  The  only  blot  on  the  character  of  his  administration  is  the  avarice  with 
which  he  is  charged  by  his  contemporaries.  His  exactions  pressed  heavily  on  the 
exhnusted  resources  of  the  population;  though  their  severity  may  be  in  some  degree 
palliated  by  the  splendor  and  utility  of  the  public  works  on  which  he  partly  expended 
the  public  resources.  On  the  death  of  Justinian,  his  ascendency  came  to  an  end.  The 
Romans,  on  the  accession  of  Justin,  complained  to  him  of  the  exactions  of  Karses,  and 
that  emperor  deprived  him,  in  565,  of  his  office;  a  proceeding  to  which  a  special  indig- 
nity was  imparted  by  an  insulting  message  from  the  empress,  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  "  leave  arms  to  men,  and  to  spin  wool  among  the  women  of  the  palace."  To  this 
bitter  taunt  (according  to  Paulus  Diaconus,  De  Oett.  Lcmg.  ii.  6),  Karses  replied  that  he 
would  "spin  for  her  a  thread  which  she  would  find  it  hard  to  unravel;"  and  he  is 
accused  of  secretly  intriguing  with  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to  incite  a  new 
invasion  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  submissively  offering  his  services  to  the  emperor  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  the  invasion.  This  account,  however,  seems  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  improbable;  and  as  Karses  died  at  Rome  in  608,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Iiom- 
urd  mvasion,  no  light  is  thrown  upon  this  story  by  the  actual  events  of  the  war.    Hii 
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age  at  the  time  of  his  death  is  a  subject  of  mucn  curious  controversy.  According  to 
the  popular  account,  it  was  no  less  than  93  years;  but  this  is  doubted  by  most  of  the 
liistoriang. 

VAS'IHEX,  a  port  of  the  earlv  Cliristian  churches  separate  from  the  rest  by  a  tailing 
or  screen,  and  to  which  the  catechumens  and  penitents  were  admitted. 

VABirsZE'WICZ,  Adah  Stantslaf,  1783-06 ;  b  Lithuania.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Vilna,  in  1748,  he  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  traveled 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  became  director  of  the  Jesuit 
0(dlege  of  Warsaw,  and  a  friend  of  king  Stanislaf-Aiigust  Upon  the  suppression  of 
his  order  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Smolensk  in  1788,  Eecretair  of 
the  council,  and  nnally  bishop  of  Lutsk.  After  the  death  of  the  king  lie  residea  in 
Janovisc  (Cfallicia),  where  he  died.  His  chief  work  is  the  Eistory  of  the  Polish  Natum, 
in  10  vols.,  which  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the  Polish  Tacitus.  He  published  also  an 
excellent  translation  of  Tacitus,  a  Sistory  of  ihe  Crim-Tartar»;  a  L^e  of  EhodkUvitch 
Eetman  of.Lithxumia;  and  4  vols,  of  poems,  odes,  satires,  fables,  etc. 

VABVA,  a  Russian  t.  In  the  gov.,  and  100  m.  bv  rail  w.  of  St.  Petersbni^,  Is  situated 
on  the  Karova,  8  m.  from  its  mouth  In  the  gulf  of  Finland.  It  was  found^  in  1266  by 
Waldemar  II.,  king  of  Denmarlc,  and  came  into^he  possession  of  Russia  In  1704.  The 
navigation  of  the  N^arova  is  impeded  by  a  waterfall  near  Narva,  14  ft.  high.  There  are 
several  old  chnrches  and  an  ancient  town-hall.  The  port  is  visited  annually  by  about 
200  foretai  vessels  and  lareely  exports  com.  Here,  in  Noveml)er,  1700,  Charles  XII., 
with  8,000  men,  defeated  a  Russian  army  of  60,000  men  under  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
duke  of  Croy.    Pop.  '91,  11,400. 

KASVAEZ,  PlNFiLO  DB,  1478-1628;  b,  Spain;  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  not  long 
after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  In  1601  he  was  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  conquest 
of  which,  as  also  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  he  participated ;  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  latter 
he  was  second  to  Velasquez,  the  governor,  in  command  of  the  Spanish  forces.  In  1620 
Velasquez  sent  him  on  Dn  oxpcdiuon  to  Mexico  to  bring  Cortes  to  submission,  and  with 
orders  to  arrest  him  and  take  his  place  in  the  government  of  the  country.  But  Cortes 
fell  upon  him  at  Zempoalia,  and  took  him  prisoner;  and  Narvaez  lost  an  eye  in  the  battle. 
He  was  imprisoned  by  Cortes  for  five  years;  but  his  adherents  joined  the  army  ot  Cortes 
and  took  part  with  it  in  the  battles  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  On  liis 
Ulieration  Narvaez  returned  to  Spain,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  induce  the  government 
to  punish  Cortes.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  an  extensive  grant  of  land  in 
America,  and  arrived  at  Tampa  Bay  in  1628  with  a  force  of  400  men  whom  he  intended 
to  settle  somewhere  in  Florida.  He  went  on  to  Appalachee,  but  was  met  everj-where  by 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  natives;  and  the  countiy,  contrary  to  his  expectations  was 
sparsely  settled  and  poor.  He  reached  the  sea-coast,  and  attempted  to  go  to  Mexico  in 
boats;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  his  hoaX  was  sunk,  and  he  was  drowned.  Onit- 
a  few  of  his  companions,  after  suffennir jgreat  hardships  for  nearly  8  years,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Sonora,  whence  they  went  to  A^xico. 

VABVAXZ,  Ramok  MA.BIA,  Duke  of  Valencia,  a  Spanish  general  and  statesman, 
was  b.  at  Loja,  in  Andalusia,  Aug.  5, 1800,  and  when  very  young  served  in  the  war  of 
liberation  against  the  French.  He  was  an  officer  in  1820,  when  constitutional  govern- 
ment was  re-established  in  Spain;  and  in  1822,  when  a  reactionary  party  of  the  royal 
guard  took  up  arms  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  revolution,  Narvaez  ranged  himself  on 
the  side  of  the  liberals,  and  contributed  by  his  courage  to  the  repression  of  the  mutiny. 
Shortly  after,  under  the  command  of  Mina,  he  made  the  campaign  of  Cataluna  against 
the  gnerrilias,  who  were  assisted  by  the  monks.  The  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  French  army 
in  1888  forced  nim  to  retire  from  active  life.  He  withdrew  to  Loja,  and  lived  there  in 
obscurity  nntil  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VH.  in  1882.  In  1834,  as  capt.  of  chasseurs,  he 
maintained  a  hot  struggle  against  the  Carlists  of  the  Basque  provinces,  and  signalized 
himself  in  various  engagements.  In  1886  he  commanded  a  division  under  the  orders  of 
Espartero,  and  in  November  of  that  year  completely  routed  the  Carlist  leader  Gomez, 
near  Arcos.  This  was  a  decisive  moment  in  his  career.  He  now  became  immensely 
popular,  aspired  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  was  regarded  as  the  rival  of  Espar- 
tero. In  1888,  by  acts  of  terrible  severity,  he  cleared  the  district  of  La  Mancha  of 
brigands,  and  was  appointed  in  1840  capt.gen.  of  Old  Castile,  and  gcneral-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  reserve.  When  Espartero  gave  Gen.  Alaix  a  place  in  the  ministry.  Narvaez 
resigned  his  command.  He  took  part  in  the  insurrection  against  Espartero  tnat  broke 
out  at  Seville  in  1840,  but  that  having  failed,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France,  where 
he  was  shortly  after  joined  by  queen  Christina  (see  Maria  Chribttna),  and  commenced 
those  plots  a^nst  the  government  of  Espartero  which,  in  1848,  effected  its  overthrow. 
In  18m  he  was  appointed  president  of  council  and  created  duke  of  Valencia.  His  min- 
istry was  tborougnly  rencttonary.  Be  recalled  Maria  Christina,  and  revised  the  liberal 
ootutitution  of  1837.  The  progressists  party  was  dissatisfied,  and  petty  insurrections 
broke  out,  which  the  rigorous  soldier-statesman  repressed  with  an  iron  hand.  But  his 
dictatoTial  manners  finally  alienated  even  his  personal  friends,  and  bis  ministry  was  over 
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thrown  (Feb.  10, 1848).  After  a  brief  exile  as  special  ambassador  at  the  French  court 
be  returned  to  power  in  1847,  but  soon  afterwards  quarreled  with  queen  Christina,  and 
found  it  necessary  again  to  retire  from  office  in  1851.  In  1856,  on  the  overthrow  of 
O'Donnell's  ministry,  Ue  again  became  president  of  council,  and  immediately  commenced 
to  strengthen  the  royal  authority  and  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  intripie* 
of  the  court  compelled  his  resignation  in  1857.  He  returned  to  power  in  18M,  and  (18M) 
was  succeeded  by  O'Donnell,  with  whom  he  suppressed,  in  1866,  a  military  revolt  in 
Madrid.  He  replaced  O'Donnell  in  the  same  year,  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  O'Donnell 
and  Prim,  retained  power  till  his  death  in  If  Be. 

KASWHAL,  Monodon,  ot  narwhalut,  a  genus  of  eetaeea,  of  the  familr  ddphinid(g, 
resembling  beluga  (q.v.)  in  form  and  in  the  want  of  a  dorsal  fln,  but  remarkably  charac- 
terized by  having  no  teeth  at  all,  except  two  in  the  upper  jaw,  supposed  to  be  canine^ 
which  sometimes  remain  quite  rudimentary,  even  in  the  mature  animal,  as  they  are  in 
the  young,  and  sometimes  developed  into  great  spirally  twisted  straight  tusks,  passing 
through  the  upper  lip,  and  projecting  lilte  horns  in  front.  Only  one  species  is  ascer- 
tained. X.  monocerot  or  JV.  vulgarit;  the  other  species  which  have  been  described  by 
naturalists  having  been  founded  on  exaggerations  and  untrustworthy  obserTatioD&  It 
inliabits  the  Arctic  seas,  and  is  very  rarely  found  so  for  south  as  the  Shetland  isles, 
although  an  accidental  wanderer  has  mached  the  coast  of  England.  Narwhals  are  often 
seen  in  great  numbers  among  the  ice-flelds,  and  in  the  creeks  and  bays  of  the  most  north- 
ern coasts.  They  commonly  associate  in  small  herds.  The  tusks  are  much  more  fre- 
quently developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  but  in  the  female  also  they  sometimes 
attain  a  large  size.  It  is  but  rarely  that  both  tusks  are  largely  developed,  although  they 
sometimes  are  so,  and  then  diverge  a  little ;  one  of  them  generally  contmues  rudimentary 
or  attains  a  length  onlv  of  a  few  inches,  whilst  the  other  becomes  a  great  horn,  project- 
ing straight  in  front,  from  which  the  animal  has  received  the  name  of  Ska  Unicobn.  A 
mature  narwhal  is  generally  about  15  or  18  ft.  in  length,  without  reckoning  the  tusk, 
which  is  from  8  to  10  ft.  long.  The  body  is  less  thick  than  that  of  tlie  beluga;  the  head 
is  small,  the  forehead  rises  abruptly,  the  muzzle  is  very  obtuse,  the  upper  jaw  projects  a 
little;  the  first  half  of  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  the  remainder  to  the  tail  fin  laconi- 
cal. The  tusk  is  hollow  nearly  to  tlie  point  Its  use  is  rather  conjectured  than  known. 
It  is  probably  a  weapon  of  defence,  but  Scoresby  has  suggested  that  it  may  be  also  used 
for  breaking  thin  ice  in  order  to  obtain  opportunity  for  respiration;  and  for  killing  fish, 
as  he  foundremains  of  skates  and  other  flat-fish  in  the  stonaachof  a  narwhal,  whicn  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  how  a  toothless  animal,  with  rather  small  mouth  and  lips,  could  cap- 
ture and  swallow,  unless  the  formidable  tusk  were  first  employed.  Ceplialopodous  mol- 
lusks,  however,  are  believed  to  constitute  a  principal  part  of  tne  food  of  narwhals.  The 
narwhal  is  a  very  active  animal,  swimming  with  great  rapidity,  Hvely,  and  playful.  A 
group  of  narwhals  playing  together,  projecting  their  great  horns  from  the  sea,  and  cross- 
mg  them  in  their  sport,  is  a  very  mteresting  sight.  The  narwhal  is  pursued  by  the 
Oreenlanders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  north,  for  the  sake  of  its  blubber,  with  which 
its  whole  body  is  invested  to  the  thickness  of  about  8  in.,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  ton 
in  weight,  and  yielding  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  oil.  The  tusks  are  also  valuable, 
being  of  an  extremely  compact  white  substance — denser,  harder,  and  whiter  than  ivory 
— which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory.  The  kings  of  Denmark  have  long  possessed  a 
magnificent  throne  of  this  material,  which  is  preserved  in  the  castle  of  Rosenberg.  The 
flesh  of  the  narwhal  is  used  by  the  Greenlanders  as  food.  Great  medicinal  virtues  wer« 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  tusks.    See  illus.,  Whale,  etc.,  vol.  XV.,  fig.  1. 

KASA'lIB,  or  Proboscis  Mokket,  Na»aU»  lanaiut,  a  monkey  allied  to  the  dime*  or 
temnopitheei,  but  distinguished  from  all  other  monkeys  by  an  extreme  elongation  of  noee; 
that  organ  being  nearly  4  in.  in  length  in  the  mature  animal.  In  the  young  the  nose  is 
comparatively  undeveloped.  The  nostrils  are  placed  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  nose, 
and  are  separated  merely  by  a  thin  cartilage.  Of  what  use  the  magnitude  of  its  nose  is 
to  the  animal  is  unknown.  The  nasalis  Inhabits  Borneo  and  neighboring  islands.  It  is 
gregarious.  It  is  an  animal  of  about  8  ft.  in  height  if  placed  erect  a  position  it  does 
not  often  assume.  It  can  leap  15  ft.  or  more.  Its  fur  is  thick,  not  long,  norwooUy; 
chestnut  red,  and  in  some  parts  golden  yellow.    See  illus.,  Mohxsts,  Era 

VA8CAFKE8',  or  Nabcapis,  a  tribe  of  Indians  inliabiting  Labrador,  of  the  Algonkin 
family,  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  as  missionary  effort  has  had  small  influence  among 
them,  and  there  has  been  little  other  opportunity  offered  for  investigating  their  histoir  or 
their  manners  and  customs.  Ko  linguistic  works  concerning  them  have  been  publiBhed, 
though  grammars  of  their  language  are  said  to  be  in  existence  in  manuscript.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Kascapees  was  estimated  in  1870  to  be  abou'  2,860. 

VAB  CIST  BTATX,  in  chemistry.  When  an  elemeut  or  compound  is  ]i1>ented  from 
some  chemical  combination  in  which  it  had  previously  existed,  the  element  or  compound 
■o  liberated  is  at  the  moment  when  it  escapes  said  to  be  in  a  nascent  state;  and  it  u  then 
often  capable  of  exerting  far  more  powerful  combining  action  with  other  bodies  than  it 
can  exhibit  when  brought  in  contact  with  them  €tft»r  it  has  been  liberated.  Arsenic  and 
hydrogen  will  not  dfa«cUy  combine  if  brought  in  contact  with  one  another  under  ordinary 
circumsUnces.  but  the  application  of  Marsh's  te8t(8ee  Absbnioub  Acid)  depends  upon  the 
direct  union  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  (liberated  l^  the  decomposition  of  the  water)  with 
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Oie  anenic,  riving  rise  to  ar8ai|ar«ted  hydrogen  gas.    Agabi,  J|f  hjrdrated  protoxide  of 


nickel,  NiO  •  H,0,  be  suroended  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  EtO-HiO,  It  will  undergo 
no  change  if  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  be  passed  through  the  solution  ;  bat  if  a  current  of 
chlorine  be  substituted  for  the  oxygen,  the  whole  of  the  metallic  protoxide  will  be  con- 
Terted  into  the  brown  sesquioxide,  NitOt,  the  resulting  decomposition  being  shown  in 
the  equation : 

Hydrated  Pro-         Hydrate  of  Hydrated  Seaqul-    Chloride  <rf 

tonde  of  Nickel.         Potawa.       Chlorine,    oxide  of  Nickel.      Potaeelom. 


8NiOH,0  +  K.OHtO  +  CI  =  Ni,0,-8H,0  +  2KCL 

This  change  arises  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine  upon  the  potash,  during  which  chloride 
of  potassium,  KCl,  is  formed,  while  the  nascent  oxygen  which  is  liberated  from  the 
potash  combines  with  the  oxide  of  nickel.  Again,  cyanogen,  C.N.,  and  chlorine  do  not 
enter  directly  into  combination,  but  if  cyanogen  at  the  instant  that  it  is  liberated  from 
one  of  its  compounds  (as,  for  example,  cyanide  of  mereury)  comes  in  contact  with 
chlorine,  the  two  combine;  and  many  other  examples  of  similar  action  might  be  adduced. 
If  A8EBT,  a  parish  of  England,  in  the  coimty  of  Northampton,  12  m.  e.  by  n.  of  Kugby. 
Pop.  under  750  The  battle  of  Kasebv,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentary  army 
under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  took  place  hero,  June  14,  164fi.  It  resulted  in  ttie  tot^ 
defeat  of  the  royalists,  the  king  being  compelled  to  flee,  after  losing  his  cannon  and 
baggage,  and  nearly  6,000  of  his  army  as  prisoners. 

WASH,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Swift  creek,  on  the  s.w. 
by  Contentnv  creek,  and  drained  by  Tar  river;  648  sq.m. ;  pop.  '00,  20,707,  chiefly  of 
American  buth,  inclu.  colored.  The  surface  is  irregular  and  heavily  wooded.  The 
principal  productions  are  Indian  corn,  cotton,  sweet-potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats.  Co. 
■eat,  Nashville. 

VASE,  Abreb,  1716-86 ;  b.  Va.,  brother  of  Gen.  Francis ;  when  very  young  removed 
from  Prince  Edward  co.  to  Newbern,  K.  C,  where  he  studied  law,  entered  at  the  bar, 
and  continued  a  successful  practice  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial 
congress  in  August,  1774,  and  of  the  council  in  1775.  In  1776  he  y/sa  a  member  of  the 
commission  which  framed  the  state  constitution  of  Virginia,  and  was  elected  to  the 
houae  of  commons  session  of  1777-78.  In  1779  he  was  ekcted  president  of  the  senate, 
and  governor  of  the  state  in  1780,  resigning  in  the  following  spring.  He  married  for  his 
first  wife  the  widow  of  Qovernor  Arthur  Dobbs.  In  1782  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
assembly  and  was  sent  by  that  body  as  delegate  to  congress  1783-84  and  1785-66. 

KASH,  Frakcts,  b.  1720  In  Va. ;  settled  in  Orange  co.,  N.  C. ;  wa;  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  of  the  county  before  the  revolution ;  was  a  memi)er  of  the  provincial  convention  of 
1775,  by  which  he  was  appointed  lieut.-col. ;  In  1777  was  made  brigadier-general  by  the 
continental  congress;  commanded  a  brigade  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  At  the 
latter  place  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  at  KalpsviUe,  Penn.,  Oct.  17,  1777.  A 
monoment  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Germantown  and  Norristown. 

VABH,  JoHK,  an  arohitect,  was  b.  in  London  in  1 752.  He  underwent  the  usual  course 
of  training  for  his  profession,  but  soon  entered  into  some  building  speculadons  which 
enabled  hmi  to  buy  a  small  property  in  Caermarthen.  Here  in  fresh  speculations  he  lost 
much  money ;  therefore,  in  1792,  returned  to  London  and  architecture,  in  which  he  speedily 
rose  to  eminence.  On  the  strength  of  having  obtained  a  patent  in  1797  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  the  arches  and  piers  of  bridges,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  claiming  a 
great  part  of  the  credit  of  introducmg  tne  use  of  cast-iron  girders.  A  large  part  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  designing  and  constructing  mansion-houses  for  the  nobiUtv  and  gentry  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  great  street 
improvements  in  London.  From  Feb.,  1816,  when  he  was  appointed  "  architect,  valuer, 
and  agent  to  the  board  of  woods  and  forests,"  down  till  near  the  end  of  his  professional 
career,  he  was.  busily  engaged  in  the  planning  of  routes,  grouping  of  buildings,  and  flx- 
ing  of  sites.  Regent  Street,  Haymarket  Theater,  Langham  Place  church,  and  the  ter* 
races  in  Regent's  Park  are  specimens  of  liis  designs.  The  pavilion  at  Brighton  was  another 
of  his  works.  He  retired  from  his  profession  in  1834,  and  died  May  13,  1835.  Nash, 
notwithstanding  his  many  defects,  possessed  great  power  of  effective  grouping,  as  is  well 
shown  in  his  works.  In  the  architecture  of  mansion-houses  the  designing  of  "  interiors" 
waslils/<>rt«. 

ITAflXL  Joseph,  b.  In  Enriand  1812  ;  began  his  career  as  an  artir*  in  1885  by  exhibit- 
ing drawmgs  of  French  cathedrals  and  other  ancient  buildings.  He  soon  acquired  high 
rank  as  a  painter  in  water-colors  and  he  made  a  specialty  of  illustrating  old  X!nglish 
architecture  and  domestic  interiors.  Nash  published  two  series  of  these  illustratfons. 
ArdtUedmt  <flKe  Middle  Agea  (1838),  and  Jfansions  o/EngUmd  in  Me  CHdat  Time  (1889- 
40).  Nash  also  produced  lustorical  paintines  in  water  colors,  such  as  "  Charles  V.  visit- 
ing Francis  I.  during  his  Confinement;"  "  Queen  Catherine,  Campeius,  and  Ladies  "  and 
"  The  Queen's  Visit  to  Lincoln  Hall "  (1846).  In  1878  an  annual  pension  was  bestowed 
upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  art.    He  d.  1878. 

VABH,  RiCHABD,  letter  knovrn  by  the  name  of  BeoM  Nash,  a  fastdonable  character  of 
tte  last  centuiy,  who  attained  to  a  very  remarkable  notoriety,  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh 
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geotleman,  and  was  born  at  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  Oct  18,  1874.  After  studying 
at  Oxford,  lie  held  for  some  time  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  subsequently  took  rooms 
in  the  Temple,  but  the  dissipations  of  society  had  more  attraction  for  him  &an  the  pu^ 
suits  of  law.  He  became  a  diner-out,  a  frequenter  of  good  society,  and  conlrived  to 
support  himself  by  gambling.  But  the  grand  turning-point  in  his  fortunes  was  his  Tint 
in  1704  to  Bath — then  a  favorite  haunt  of  elegant  invalids,  and  the  scene  of  the  gayest 
intrigues.  Kash  undertook  the  management  of  the  public  balls,  which  he  conducted 
with  a  splendor  and  decency  never  before  witnessed.  In  this  way  he  came  to  acquire  an 
imperiafinfluence  in  the  fiishiouable  society  of  the  place.  It  appears  that  he  was  also 
distinguished  by  a  species  of  sentimental  benevolence.  He  played  hard  and  successfully; 
yet  if  he  heard  an  individual  sighing  behind  his  chair,  "Good  Heavens!  how  happy 
would  that  money  make  me,"  Xash  would  thrust  his  own  winnings  into  his  hands,  with 
theatrical  generosity,  and  exclaim:  "Go,  and  be  happy."  His  own  equipage  at  this 
period  of  his  career  was  sumptuous.  He  used,  we  are  told,  to  travel  to  Tunbridge  in 
a  post-chariot  and  six  grays,  wiih  outriders,  footmen,  French-horns,  and  every  other 
appendage  of  expensive  parade.  He  is  praised  for  the  great  care  which  he  took  of  the 
morals  of  the  young  ladies  who  attended  the  Bath  balls,  always  putting  them  on  their 
guard  against  needy  adventurers — like  himself.  In  his  old  age.  Beau  l^ash  sank  into 
poverty,  and  often  felt  the  want  of  that  charity  which  he  lilmself  had  never  refused.  He 
died  at  Baih,  Feb.  8,  1761,  at  the  age  of  87. 

KA8H,  Thouab,  1567-1601 ;  b.  England;  took  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  for  lampooning  the  college  authorities.  After  a  long  tour  on  the 
continent  he  settled  in  London,  and  necame  a  Uterary  free  lance.  He  began  his  career 
by  some  clever  satires  on  the  Puritans,  whom  he  ridiculed  in  his  Pop  mthaHatt^,  An 
Almond  for  a  Parrot,  and  A  Counttrcuffe  to  Martin  Junior.  His  powers  of  satire  soon 
made  him  a  favorite  with  the  wits  of  the  day.  In  1690  he  was  associated  with  Marlow 
in  the  composition  of  T?u  Tragedy  of  Queen  jDido,  and  two  years  later  his  comedy,  called 
Bummtr't  Lait  WHi  and  Tetiament,  was  produced  in  the  presence  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
But  witty  as  he  was  as  a  pamphleteer,  he  nad  little  talent  as  a  dramatist;  his  play  fell  flat,_ 
and,  as  writing  for  the  sta^e  was  then  the  only  remunerative  field  for  an  author,  he  was' 
soon  miserably  poor.  In  his  Piorae  PenUeut,  hit  SupplieaOon  to  the  DiveU,  he  describes 
himself  as  "sitting  up  late  and  rising  early,  contending  with  the  cold,  and  conversing 
with  scarcitle;"  and  the  same  tone  prevails  in  his  Chri*te»  Tear*  over  Jerutaiem.    He  soon 

g lucked  up  his  old  spirits,  however,  and  began  to  assail  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  friend  of 
penser  and  sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  an  object  of  constant  ridicule  by  the  town  wits.  Har- 
vey defended  himself,  but  iu  vain,  against  the  shower  of  pamphlets  which  Nash  rained 
upon  him.  In  1S97  Nash  produced  a  satirical  play  called  I7ie  Ide  of  Dogt.  His  satire 
seems  to  have  been  too  pungent,  for  he  was  arreted  and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet.  No 
Uter  work  of  his  is  known. 

HASH,  William,  d.d.,  b.  in  Stuttgart,  (Jermany,  1807;  educated  at  the  university 
of  Ttkbingen.  Removing  to  the  United  States,  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Method!^ 
Episcopal  church  at  the  west,  and  founded  American  German  Methodism.  He  published 
a  German  commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  for  several  years  has  edited  the  Gterman  publi- 
cations of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

HASHVA,  city  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  HiUsboro  co.,  N.  H. ;  on  the  Nashua  river, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Merrimac;  S5  m.  s.  of  Concord  and  40  m.  n.w.  of  Boston. 
It  was  settled  before  ItnS;  was  called  Dunstable  till  1886;  and  became  a  city  in  1853. 
Among  railroads  passing  through  Nashua  are  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  its  Boston 
and  Lowell,  Concord,  Nashua  and  Rochester,  and  Worcester  and  Nashna  branches.  The 
city  has  a  public  library,  a  Protestant  home  for  aged  women,  churches,  public  and 
parochial  schools,  national  and  savings  banks,  and  several  newspapers.  A  canal  8  m. 
long,  fiO  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  deep  connects  the  rivers  and  furnishes  water-power.  The 
manufactures  Include  iron  and  steel,  edge  tools,  locks,  bobbins  and  shuttles,  furniture, 
cotton  goods,  carpets,  cards  and  glazed  paper.  A  large  reservoir  n.  of  the  city  receives 
water  from  Pemichuck  brook,  2  m.  distant,  and  there  are  electric  light  and  electric  street 
railroad  planU.    Pop.  1880,  19,311. 

HABttviiXE,  city,  port  of  dellTery,  capital  of  Tennessee,  and  co.  seat  of  Davldron 
CO.;  on  the  Cumberland  river  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  railroads;  233  miles  e.n.e.  of  Memphis.  It  was  settled  in 
1780;  was  Incorporated  as  a  town  In  1784,  chartered  as  a  city  in  1806,  and  rechartered 
In  1888;  was  the  seat  of  the  legislature  in  1812-15  and  1836-43;  and  became  the  per- 
manent state  capital  In  the  latter  year.  In  1862  it  was  occupied  l>y  a  union  army,  and 
in  1864  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  battle  (see  Nashtillb,  Battlb  or\  The  city  is 
built  on  gradually  rising  ground,  reaching  an  elevation  of  440  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
is  regularly  laid  out.  It  nas  excellent  drainage;  waterworks  plant  owned  by  the  dty, 
with  two  mammoth  reservoirs  and  engines  at  the  pumping  station  with  combined  capac- 
ity of  80.000,000  gallons  daily;  gas  and  electric  light  plants;  and  an  extensive  elei^c 
street  railroad  system.  Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  and  Institutions  of  the  dty 
are  the  capitol,  an  Imposing  building  of  limestone  and  iron  that  coat  neariv  $1,600,000; 
county  court-house;  State  school  for  the  blind;  city  hospital;  Rowadrd  libtary;  State 
library;  Tennessee  historical  society;  Tennessee  confederate  memorial  and  Ustoricftl 
•ode^;  engineering  aasodatlon  of  the  Southwest;  U.  S.  govenxne&t  Iniilding  of  lime- 
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stone  and  granite  (cost  nearly  $1,000,000);  state  penitentiary;  and  the  residence  and 
tomb  of  President  Folic.  About  6  miles  distant  is  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  and 
about  10  miles  e.  is  the  Hermitage,  the  residence  of  Andrew  Jadcson.  The  city  is  widely 
noted  for  its  educational  institutions,  which  include  Vanderbilt  university  (Meih,  Epis. 
b.),  the  university  of  NashvlUe,  Fisk  university  for  colored  students  (Cong.)i  Roger 
Williams  university  for  colored  students  <Bapt.),  Central  Tennessee  college  u>r  colored 
students  (Meth.  Epis.),  St.  Bernard's  and  St.  Cecilia's  academies  and  St.  Joseph's  school 
(all  Bom.  Cath.),  Nashville  college  for  young  ladles  (Meth.  Epis.  S.),  Ward  seminary 
(Pres.),  Belmont  college.  Southern  Christian  college,  Peabody  normal  college,  Wharton 
academy,  Bell  academy,  University  school.  East  Side  academy,  Boscobel  female  college. 
Price  college  for  young  laales,  Meharry  medical  department  for  colored  students,  and 
the  Nashvule  military  schooL  The  city  is  also  noted  for  the  large  number  of  churches 
it  contains.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1890  reported  in  Nashville  420  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, which  had  a  combined  capital  of  $0,004,296,  employed  8,122  persons,  paid 
$3,728,966  for  wages  and  $7,9M,761  for  materials,  and  had  an  output  valued  at  $14,590,823. 
The  various  kinds  of  lumber  mills  had  a  capital  of  over  $1,000,000,  and  an  output  valued 
at  over  $2,216,000,  and  the  foundries  and  machine  shops  had  a  capital  and  output  of 
about  $806,000  respectively.  There  are  also  large  cotton  mills,  saddlery  and  harness 
factories,  briclc  and  tile  works,  flour  and  grist  mlTls.  railroad  car  and  repair  shops,  wire 
rope  and  cable  works,  tobacco  factories,  woolen  mill,  artificial  Ice  plants,  etc  The  city 
has  an  extensive  trade  with  a  large  section  of  country,  and  has  become  an  important 
distributing  point  by  rail  and  water  of  manufactures,  tn^icultural  products,  and  general 
commodities.  The  centennial  of  the  admission  of  Tennessee  into  the  union  was  cele- 
brated at  Nashville,  June  1,  1800,  and  the  event  was  further  commemorated  by  a  grand 
exposition  opened  May  1,  1897,  President  McEinley  pressing  a  button  in  the  White 
House  which  started  the  machinery  at  the  exposition.  The  buildings  included  the 
Parthenon,  for  the  fine  arts;  Commerce;  Minerals  and  Forestry;  Transportation;  Agri- 
cultural; Audltoriimi;  Woman's;  Administration;  and  one  for  toe  exhibits  of  the  U.  S. 
government.    Congress  aided  the  exposition  liberally.    Pop.  '90,  76,108. 

VASEYILLE,  Battj^  of.  After  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Nov.  80,  1804,  between 
Hood  and  Schofleld,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Nashville,  which  he  reached  the  hext  day, 
taking  up  his  position  on  the  heights  about  the  city.  Before  Hood  had  established  hia 
Unes  s.  of  Nashville  on  the  4th,  Thomas  had  been  re-enforced  by  Morgan's  division  from 
Chattanooga,  by  Steedman's  command  of  6,000  men,  bv  A.  J.  Smith's  from  Missouri, 
and  by  additional  recruits,  so  as  to  be  about  equal  to  Hood's  except  in  cavalry.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cavalry  force  of  Thomas  had  gone  with  Sherman.  A  storm  on  the 
night  of  Dec.  8,  prevented  operations  for  nearly  a  week.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  a  plan 
of  operations  was  agreed  upon  and  was  successfully  carried  out  the  next  day,  in  spite  of 
a  dense  fog  in  the  morning.  Hood  was  driven  back  of  his  line  of  works,  to  a  position 
at  tlie  foot  of  Han>eth  Hms.  His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  wns  heavy;  and  some 
1200  prisoners  and  16  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken  from  him.  The  federal  loss  was 
much  less.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  by  evening  the  con- 
federate army  was  in  retreat,  having  lost  in  the  3  days'  fighting,  4,403  prisoners  and  63 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  federal  army  followed  up  the  pursuit  till  the  37th,  when  the 
remainder  of  Hood's  army  crossed  the  Tennessee.  The  main  fede<^  army  then  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  which  was,  however,  continued  by  a  cavnlry  force  under  Palmer,  which 
caujntt  up  with  the  retreating  army  and  destroved  a  large  amount  of  property.  'The  loss 
of  Thomas  was  estimated  at  about  10,0(X>,  during  the  entire  campaign,  from  Sept.  7, 
1864,  to  Jan.  20,  1866.  In  the  same  time  18,189  prisoners  and  72  pieces  of  artillery  were 
captured  from  uie  confederates.    Hood  was  relieved  from  command  Jan.  23, 1866. 

■ABULSK,  a  village  in  the  government  of  Lomza,  RussU,  on  the  Naslelka  river  and 
Um  railroad  between  Kovel  and  Mlaba.  It  is  known  for  a  battle  between  the  French 
and  the  Bussians  which  was  fought  here  on  December  24th,  1806.    Pop.  '90,  4847. 

VASUC.    See  Nasbick. 

VA'SMTTH,  James  ;  h.  Edinburgh  1808 ;  son  of  Alexander,  the  landscape  painter. 
By  the  sale  of  models  of  steam  engines  and  other  machinery  he  was  able  to  pay  his  fees 
at  Edinburgh  university,  where  he  studied  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chem- 
istnr.  In  1829  he  became  assistant  to  the  celebrated  London  engineer,  Henry  Maudalay. 
ana  in  1884,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  tools  at  Manchester,  on  bis  own 
account  "rhe  capudty  of  Ids  Manchester  works  soon  grew  too  small  for  the  demands  of 
his  business,  and  ne  built  a  series  of  great  workshops,  called  the  Bridgewater  foundry, 
near  Manchester.  Among  the  mechanical  tools  which  he  Invented  are  the  steam-ham- 
mer, the  steam  pile-driver,  the  suction-fan  for  ventilating  mines,  the  safetr  foundry 
todle,  for  pouring  castings  with  safety  to  the  workman,  a  spherical  seated  safety-valve, 
and  a  reversible  rolling  mill  which  does  away  with  the  neceasUy  of  k  fly-wheel.  Ho  re- 
tired from  business  in  18S7,  and  subsequently  was  engaged  in  researches  into  the  structure 
of  the  sua  and  moon,  with  telescopes  of  his  own  maniSacture.  He  published  Remarkt 
on  TM$  and  MaeMnery,  1868 ;  in  association  with  James  Carpenter,  The  Moon  Ooniiderad 
atalUmet,  a  World,  anda SattUHt ;  and  aaaotobicigxaphy.    fled.  1800 in  London. 

VAMW,  EuAB ;  b.  Mass.  1811 ;  giBdvatsd  at  Brown  UnfverBitT  in  1886 ;  devoted 
Umaelf  to  music,  botany,  and  the  languages ;  was  a  teacher  and  editor  in  Georgia,  and 
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in  1840-40  an  Instructor  in  17ewburyport,  Mass.;  became  pastor  of  Congregational 
chorches  in  Massacliusetts  and  Kew  Hampsliire.  He  published  Lives  «f  sir  C.  H. 
Frankland,  Susanna  Rowson,  Natlianiel  Howe,  Cbarles  Sumner,  and  Henry  Wilson;  a 
Gazetteer  of  Masaaehuaetts,  and  a  Hiatory  of  Middlaex  County .    He  d.  in  1687. 

HASB-ES-DIK,  b.  Persia,  1829.  On  the  deatli  of  his  father,  Hultammed  Mirza,  Sept. 
10,  1848,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia.  His  reign  was  principally  distinguished 
by  his  successful  contests  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  nis  suppression  of  the  sect  of  the 
Babis,  who  revolted  and  attempted  his  life  in  1862,  his  defeat  in  the  war  with  England 
in  1856-57,  the  famine  which  desolated  a  large  part  of  his  country  in  1871,  and  his  Tisit 
to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  in  1873,  which  he  described  in  a  curious  diary,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  J.  W.  Beahouse.  The  concessions  which  he  made  to  baron  Keuter 
for  establishing  railroads  and  canals,  and  working  the  mines  in  Persia,  ended  in  no 
practical  results.  He  d.  in  1896.  He  had  three  sons  and  eight  daughters,  the  heir  being 
Muzafer^ed-din,  who  succeeded  him. 

KAS8Air,  an  Uland  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  fai  lat.  11°  85'  s.,  long.  166°  15'  w.  It 
Is  low  and  uninhabited,  was  discovered  in  1836  oy  a  captain  of  an  American  whaling 
ship  but  has  since  l)een  annexed  by  Britatn. 

KA8SATT,  formerly  a  German  duchy,  forming  since  1866,  together  with  Fnink- 
fort-on-the-Main,  the  circle  of  Bieden-Kopf  and  the  former  county  of  Hesse-Hombnrg 
the  Prussian  government  of  Wiesliaden  in  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau.  Area, 
1803  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '9(^848,209.  Wiesbaden  possesses  very  great  physical  advantages. 
In  its  southern  districts,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  tlie  Taunus  moun- 
tains, whose  highest  point,  the  great  Feldberg,  attains  an  elevation  of  about  2,750  feet. 
This  range  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  fertile  valleys  known  as  the  Rheingau. 
The  northern  part  of  the  district  includes  the  barren  highlands  of  the  Westerwald,  whose 
most  considerable  peak,  the  Salzburger  Head,  is  nearly  2,000  ft  high.  Besides  the 
Bhine  and  the  Main,  which  are  the  boundaiy-rlTers,  Wiesbaden  is  traversed  from  e.  to 
w.  by  the  Lahn,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Weilburg,  and  is  augmented  by  the  conflu- 
enoe  of  numerous  other  streams,  as  the  Weil,  Ernie,  Aar,  Dill,  and  Elbe.  The  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  ia  proved  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  numerous  vegetable  products, 
which  include  com,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  including  grapes,  which 
yield  some  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  Rhenish  wines.  The  hills  are  well  wooded,  and 
abound  with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  rivers  yield  an  abundance  of  flsh  and  crusta- 
ceans. In  the  more  mountainous  districts,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  some  silver  are 
obtained,  together  with  good  building  stone,  marble,  and  coal;  the  chief  mineral  wealth 
is,  however,  derived  from  the  numerous  springs,  which,  directly  and  indirectly,  bring 
the  government  a  large  annual  gain.  The  most  noted  of  these  springs,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  100,  are  Weilbach,  Langen-Schwalbach,  Schlangenbad,  Ems,  Selters,  and 
Oeilnao,  the  majority  of  which  were  the  property  of  the  duke.  The  hot  springs  of 
Wiesbaden  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  ntunes  of  Fontet  Mattiaei  and  Aquae 
Maitiacae. 

Wiesbaden,  which  is  divided  into  12  circles,  has  few  towns  of  any  commercial  import- 
ance, but  it  boasts  of  many  fashionable  watering-places,  which  are  annnally  crowded  with 
visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable  are  WiesImdeD 
(q.  v.),  the  capital  of  the  district— pop.  Dec.  '95,  74,122— Schwalbach,  Schlangenbad, 
Fachingen,  Selters,  and  Geijnau.  H&chst,  an  active  little  place  on  the  Main,  is  t£e  only 
manufacturing  town  of  the  duchy,  but  a  brisk  trade  is  carri^  on  f.\  many  small  porta 
on  the  Rhine,  Main,  and  Lahn,  from  whence  the  mineral  waters,  wines,  and  other  natural 
products  of  the  countrv  are  exported.  The  exerts  are  wine — including  some  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  as  Hocbheimer,  Johannisberger,  Rfldesheimer,  Markobrunner,  Asmanns- 
hSuser — mineral  waters,  corn,  iron,  manganese,  cattle,  etc.;  vliile  the  imports  embrace 
colonial  products,  manufactured  goods,  salt,  jewelry,  etc. 

Nassau  had  a  representative  lorm  of  government,  based  on  the  constitntion  of  1814; 
and  the  duke,  who  was  also  a  count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  count  of  Sayn,  EOnigstein, 
Eatzenellenbogen,  and  Dietz,  etc.,  was  assisted  in  the  government  by  a  council  of  state, 
presided  over  oy  a  prime-minister.  The  I^^lative  assembly  consisted  of  an  upper 
chamber  composed  of  24  representatives,  chosen  for  six  vears,  and  a  second  chamber, 
chosen  annually-  More  than  one-third  of  the  jjopulation  belonged  to  the  Catholic  church, 
which  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  LImburg,  who  was 
assisted  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  located  at  Eltville,  on  tlie  Rhine;  and  excepting 
about  19,(K)0  persons  who  belonged  to  the  Jewish  and  other  persuasions,  the  remamder 
of  the  people,  including  the  then  reigning  house,  professed  the  "evangelical"  form  of 
Qerman  Proteatantiam,  and  were  comprehended  in  one  episcopal  see  under  the  bishop  of 
WiestMden.  Ample  provisions  were  made  in  the  district  for  popular  education,  in 
furtherance  of  wnich  there  were  upwards  of  700  elementary  schools,  with  about  1000 
teachers,  10  normal  schools,  a  gymnasium,  various  training,  theological,  polytechnic, 
military,  and  other  educational  institutions.  In  accordance  with  a  treaty  with  Hanover, 
OOttin^n  constitutes  the  university  for  arts  for  Wiesbaden,  which  has  also  a  Roman 
Cathohc  theological  faculty  in  conjuncUon  with  Hesse-Cassel  at  the  universitr  of  Mar- 
burg. Wiesbaden,  which  is  the  principal  seat  for  all  national  institutions  of  literature, 
science,  and  benevolence,  has  a  good  public  library,  containing  ilOObOOO  Tcdumes,  » 
museum,  etc 
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Naseau  occupied,  in  conjunction  with  Brunswick,  the  thirteenth  place  in  the  limited 
cooudl  of  the  diet,  but  it  had  two  votes  in  the  pisnum,  or  full  council.  It  furnished  a 
contingent  of  4,279,  with  a  reserve  of  1888  men,  to  the  army  of  the  old  confederation. 

The  receipts,  according  to  the  budget  of  1866,  were  4,461,410  florins  derived  from  the 
crown  domains  and  indirect  taxes,  and  817,985  florins  from  direct  taxation,  while  the 
expenditure  was  estimated  at  6,804,976  florins.  The  national  debt  at  the  close  of  1864 
represented  a  capital  of  6,088,300  florins.  The  duke,  who  was  in  possession  of  verf 
extensive  domains,  ranked  as  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  Oermany. 

In  tracing  th:  history  of  Nassau  to  its  earliest  origin,  we  flnd  that  the  districts  now 
known  by  that  name  were  anciently  occupied  by  the  Alemanni,  and  on  the  subjugation 
of  the  latter  people  by  the  Franks,  became  incorporated  first  with  the  Prankish,  and 
next  with  the  German  empire.  Ainong  the  various  chiefs  who  raised  themselves  to 
independent  power  in  this  portion  of  the  Prankish  territories,  one  of  the  most  influential 
was  Otto  of  Laurenburg,  brother  of  king  Conrad  I.,  who  became  the  founder  of  two 
distinct  lines  of  princes.  The  heads  of  mese  lines  were  Walram  and  Otto,  the  sons  of 
count  Henry  I.,  who,  in  123S,  divided  the  land  between  them.  Walram  II.,  the  elder, 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  bouse  of  Laurenburg,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  12th  c, 
assumed  its  present  name  of  Nassau  from  the  name  of  its  chief  stronghold ;  while  Otto, 
the  vounger,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Gelders,  founded  the  line  of  Nassau- 
0«laers,  whose  last  male  representative  died  in  1428,  but  which  still  survives  through  a 
female  branch,  in  the  family  now  occupying  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands.  This  junior 
branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  inheritance  from  a  collateral  representative,  acquired 
possession,  in  1544,  of  the  principality  of  Orange ;  and  since  that  period  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Otto  line  have  been  known  as  princes  of  Oran^  (q.'-).  The  Walram  line, 
which  in  1292  gave  an  emperor  to  Germany,  in  the  person  of  Adolf  of  Nassau,  was  sub- 
divided by  the  descendants  of  that  prince  into  several  branches,  until,  by  the  successive 
extinction  of  the  other  lines,  the  Nassau- Weilburg  family,  which  at  present  reigns  over 
the  duchy,  was  left,  in  1816,  the  sole  heir  and  representative  of  the  Walram  dynasty  in 
Germany.  Nassau  had  been  declared  a  duchy  in  1806,  and  in  1817  the  reigning  duke 
William  granted  a  new  constitution;  but  during  the  first  sittings  of  the  assembly,  dissen- 
sions arose  between  the  ducal  government  and  the  representatives,  the  former  having 
attempted  to  establish  the  proposition  that  the  ducal  domains  were  the  unconditional 

Eroperty  of  the  royal  house,  and  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  state  would  consequently 
ave  to  be  met  by  taxation. 
This  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  dissension  between  the  duke  and  his  people,  and  the 
opposition  and  discontent  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  not  finally  allayed  till  1834,  when  a 
more  liberal  ministry  under  count  WalderdorfF,  succeeded  the  unpopular  cabinet  which 
bad  hitherto  directed  public  affairs.  Concessions  were  made  by  tJie  ducal  government, 
which  met  the  requirements  of  the  chambers,  and  a  satisfactory  compromise  was  effected 
tn  regard  to  the  crown  revenues.  In  1886  Nassau  joined  the  German  ZoU-  Verein,  and 
subsequently  to  that  period  it  has  continued  to  advance  in  materialprospcrit^.  The 
:e,  Adolphus  William,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Duke  William,  m  1889, 


reigning  duke,         .  .  , 

ehowea  the  same  conservative  tendencies  as  his  predecessor.  The  revolutionary  crisis 
of  1848  found  the  people,  who  had  been  harassed  byover-government  and  by  a  jealous 
dread  of  liberal  sentiments,  ripe  for  insurrection.  The  peasantry  rose  en  masse  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  revenged  themselves  for  the  severity  of  the  game-laws  and  other 
obnoxious  restrictions  by  perpetrating  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  game  and  wood 
in  the  forests  belonging  to  the  crown  and  nobility.  These  disorders  were  speedily  put 
down  by  the  aid  of  federal  troops,  but,  notwithstanding  the  concessions  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  relations  between  the  people  and  their  ruler  continued  for  many  years  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  For  the  eventswhlch  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Nassau  with  Prussia, 
8e«  Gbbhast. 

KAflSAV,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Florida,  bounded  e.  by  the  Atlantic,  n.  and  n.w.  bjr  Georgia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bt.  Mary's  river;  drained  also  by  the  Nassau  river,  its  s. 
boundary:  traversed  by  the  Florida  Central  and  I'eniusular  railroads;  about  640  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '00, 8204,  Includ.  colored.  Amelia  Island  is  included  in  the  county.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  the  soil  toward  the  coast,  sandv;  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  Indian  com,  and 
molasses  are  the  chief  products.    Co.  seat,  Femandina. 

KAS8A1T,  the  capital  of  New  Providence,  is  the  center  of  the  trade  of  the  Bahamas 
(q.v.).  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  in  lat  26°  6'  n.,  long.  77°  22^  w. 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  chief  Island  of  New  Providence,  whose  pop.  is  11,000.  The 
town  is  well  laid  out;  has  several  handsome  public  buildings,  and  an  excellent  and  well- 
sheltered  harbor.  The  climate  Is  very  salubrious,  and  Nassau  is  a  great  resort  of  inva- 
lids tram  the  north,  and  has  extensive  hotel  accommodation.  Nassau  exports  cotton, 
pimento,  and  salt.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  it  becan>e  notorioos  in 
connection  with  the  blockade-runners. 

VASSAV  SALL.    See  New  Jkbset,  Collesx  of. 

KA88ICK',  or  Nasik,  a  t.  of  British  India,  tn  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  05  m.  n.e.  of  Bombay,  spreading  over  three  small  hills.  It  is  a 
town  of  great  sacredness  in  the  estimation  ot  the  Hindus — more  revered  than  even 
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Benares — Is  a  great  place  of  pQgrimage,  the  chief  seat  of  Brahmanlsm  in  the  Deccas, 
and  the  residence  of  many  families  of  Brahmans,  some  of  them  liTlng  in  great  afflu- 
ence. It  contains  many  temples,  which  are  bnllt  along  both  banks  of  the  Godavery, 
and  on  rocks  in  the  river.  They  are  all  of  black  basalt,  and  dedicated  to  Siva.  Of  far 
greater  Interest,  however,  are  the  Buddhist  caves,  about  S  m.  from  the  town,  which  are 
situated  in  a  conical  hill,  at  a  height  of  about  100  yards  from  its  base.  They  are  rudely 
executed.  The  figures  which  they  contain  are  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  and  the 
leading  figures  are  those  of  Buddha;  but  the  whole  character  of  the  remains  Is  thought 
to  indicate  Buddhism  In  a  state  of  transition  or  compromise  with  Brahmanlsm.  IfassTck 
ranks  first  in  copper  and  brass  work  among  the  towns  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 
Kasslck  contained  In  1891  a  resident  population  of  24,400,  of  whom  20,700  were  Hindus. 

KAST,  TnoHAB,  b.  Bavarin.  1840.  His  parents  emigrated  to  America  in  1846,  and 
when  only  14  years  of  age  he  was  employed  as  a  draughtsman  on  Frank  Leslie's  JUiu- 
trated  Netospaper.  Without  having  received  any  regular  instruction  in  drawing,  he 
furnished  acceptable  sketches  for  the  engravers.  He  went  to  England  in  1860  to  illus- 
trate the  Heenan  and  Sayers  prize-fight  for  the  New  York  JUastrated  Jfews.  He  then 
traveled  to  Italy  to  follow  Garibaldi,  and  made  sketches  of  the  war  which  appeared  in 
the  Ifeu)  York  illustrated  News,  the  lUuttrated  London  News,  and  Le  Monde  JUustri. 
Returning  to  America  he  formed  a  connection  with  Harper's  Weekly,  which  was  continued 
with  success  for  many  years.  His  contributions  to  that  journal  were  mostly  political 
cartoons,  in  which  he  effectively  caricatured  and  satirized  the  blunders  of  public  men. 
and  illustrated  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  He  has  appeared  as  a  lecturer  in  many 
cities  of  the  United  States,  illustrating  his  lectures  by  caricatures  drawn  on  the  platform. 
He  started  the  publication  of  NasCs  Slvstrated  Almanac  in  1872,  and  bas  illustrated  Th« 
Tribute  Book,  Kasby's  SwiTwirtg  'round  the  Cerkle,  and  other  works.  He  also  illustrated 
the  Piekwiek  Papers  and  Pieture*  from  LtaXy  in  Harper's  household  edition  of  Charles 
Dickens's  works.  Although  a  clever  painter  in  oil  and  water-colors,  lie  confines  himself 
mainly  to  drawing  upon  wood.  His  quickness  of  conception  and  facility  of  execution 
are  remarkable.    In  1894  he  was  called  to  Tks  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  London. 

HABTTIXTITnC.    See  Ckess  and  TitOFiBOLVM. 

KATAL.'  The  region  now  forming  the  colony  of  Natal  derives  its  name  from  its 
being  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  Christmas  day  1497.  It  was  visited  about 
1822  by  several  white  traders  from  the  Cape,  who  found  the  country  in  possession 
of  the  Zulu  chief  Cbaka,  who  ruled  in  a  most  sanguinary  manner  over  all  the  tribes 
from  the  Umzimculu  to  the  St.  Lucia  river.  He  was  killed  and  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Dingaan  in  1888,  but  the  latter  having  treacherously  murdered  a  party  of  emi- 
grant Dutch  Boers,  who  had  paid  him  a  friendly  visit  by  invitation  to  buy  land,  he 
was  attacked  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Boers,  who  at  that  time  had  emigrated  from 
the  Cape  Colony  in  large  numbers,  and  who  made  his  brother  Panda  paramount  chief  in 
his  stead,  and  then  settled  themselves  down  in  the  country  as  his  lords  and  masters.  The 
BriUsh  government,  however,  now  interfered,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Boers,  the  country  was  formally  proclaimed  a  British  colony  on  %y  13,  1843,  since 
which  time  it  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily.  In  1856  it  was  erected  into  a  distinct 
and  seperate  colony,  free  from  the  control  of  the  governor  of  the  Cape.  In  1873  Lang»- 
libalele,  a  chieftain  of  Zulus  within  the  n.  frontier,  was  on  suspicion  treated  very  sum- 
marily by  the  colonial  government,  and  banished.  The  English  government  decided  that 
the  proceedings  were  flle^,  and  sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  sent  as  temporary  governor. 
It  was  mainly  because  the  security  of  Natal  was  menaced  by  the  warlike  forces  and  equip- 
ments of  Cetewayo,  nephew  of  Dingaan,  king  of  the  free  Zulus,  that  the  Zulu  war  of 
>879  broke  out.  Zululand  was  invaded  by  tne  British,  and  after  a  fierce  defense  was 
finally  parceled  out  amongst  various  chimalns,  nominally  independent,  but  under  the 
supervision  of  British  residents.  A  part  of  the  colonists  sympathized  with  Dr.  Jame- 
son's raid  into  the  Transvaal  and  made  this  feeling  apparent  when,  with  his  officers,  he 
passed  through  the  colony  on  his  way  to  England,  out  the  governor  spoke  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  nld,  urtring  a  policy  of  prudence  and  peace  in  South  African  affairs. 

The  colony  of  Natal  is  on  the  s.e.  coast  of  Africa,  about  800  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  between  the  29th  and  81st  parallels  of  south  latitude.  Its  n.e.  boundary  Is 
the  Tugefa  or  Buffalo  river,  which  divides  it  from  Zululand,  and  its  s.w.  boundary  is 
the  Umzimculu  and  Umtamouna  rivers,  separating  it  from  Eaff/aria  proper.  A  lofty 
and  rugged  range  of  mountains  called  the  Quathlamba,  or  Drachenl)erg,  divides  it  from 
the  Ftm  State  and  Basutoland.  The  area  Is  estimated  at  about  20,461  so.  miles,  with  a 
population  in  1891  of  548,918,  divided  into  Kaifirs,  the  most  numerous  element;  Indian 
coolies;  and  Europeans,  the  last-named  numbering  46,788,  more  than  double  the  nnmeil- 
cal  strength  of  that  element  in  1879.  The  white  population  consists  of  Dutch  Boers 
who  remained  in  the  country  after  it  became  a  British  colony  and  of  English  and  Ger- 
man settlers.  "The  Indian  coolies  are  largely  employed  as  workmen  on  the  plantations 
and  as  house  servants.  The  Kaffirs  are  chiefly  en^ed  in  cattle  raising,  but  to  some 
extent  also  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  chief  port  is  Durban  or  Port  Natal,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  county  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  Natal  and  is  an  impor 
tant  railway  station.  It  has  a  light-house,  botanical  garden  and  extensive  warehouses, 
with  a  population  estimated  in  1«^  at  27,984.    The  harbor,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best 
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between  Delagoa  bay  and  Table  bay,  is  landlocked  and  therefore  secnre,  bnt  Inaccessible 
to  vessels  above  a  certain  tonnage  on  account  of  the  shallow  water  over  the  bar.  Impor- 
tant englneerinK  works,  however,  for  removing  this  obstruction  have  been  undertaken. 
There  is  secure  nolding  ground  in  the  outer  anchorage.  The  capital  of  Natal  is  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  with  a  population  in  1^1  of  17,500.  It  is  situated  on  a  tributary  of  Umgant 
river,  about  50  miles  inland.  It  possesses  a  large  military  establishment  and  many  sub- 
stantial public  buildings.  Its  name  is  a  compound  of  the  Christian  name  of  Pieter 
Bietief  and  the  surname  of  Glert  Marltz,  two  celebrated  leaders  of  the  emigrant  Boers, 
who  were  murdered  by  Dlngaan.  Other  Important  towns  are  Bichmond,  Newcastle, 
Verulam,  Isiplngo,  and  Ladysmith. 

The  mountains  on  the  borders  are  composed  of  a  confused  mass  of  granite,  gneiss, 
sandstone,  basaltic  veins,  and  shale,  and  present  both  the  flat  top  and  serrated  summits 
of  the  chain,  of  which  they  are  a  continuation,  so  well  known  in  the  Cape  Colony  as  the 
Sneeuwbei^g  and  Stormbergen.  About  lat.  28°  SO'  these  mountains  seem  to  reach  their 
culminating  i>olnt,  and  probably  attain  a  height  of  10,000  ft.,  forming  a  summit  line  of 
watershed,  from  which  flow  to  all  points  of  the  compass  the  waters  of  the  Orange, 
Umzimvoobo,  Vaal,  Tugela,  and  other  large  South  African  streams.  Towards  the  coast 
these  mountains  present  a  scarped  and  almost  Inaccessible  face;  towards  the  interior, 
however,  they  gradually  die  away  into  the  immense  rolling  plains  of  the  Free  State. 
Many  offshoots  from  these  mounti^ns  traverse  the  coiony,  dlvidi'o'  i  t  into  a  series  of  steps 
•r  plateaux,  gradually  rising  from  the  coast  region  to  the  foot  of  the  motatains,  and 
forming  so  many  zones  of  natural  productions. 

The  coast  region,  extending  about  26  m.  inland,  is  highly  fertile,  and  has  a  climate 
almost  tropical,  though  perfectly  lieiilthy.  Sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  arrowroot,  ^nger, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  tLrive  amazingly,  and  the  pine-apple  ripens  in  tlie  open  air  with 
very  little  cultivation.  The  midland  terrace  is  more  fit  for  the  cereals  and  usual 
European  crops;  while  on  the  higher  plateau,  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  are 
Immense  tracts  of  the  finest  j>a8turage  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  climate  is  very  saluorious;  the  thermometer  ranges  between  90°  and  38°,  but  the 
heat,  even  in  summer,  is  seldom  oppressive.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg,  the  capital,  Is  64°  71'.  The  winter  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  September; 
the  average  number  of  rainy  days  being  18.  In  the  summer  season  the  thunder-storms 
are  very  fre(;^uent  and  severe.  The  annual  niinfall  on  the  coast  is  about  85  inches. 
Inland  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  districts,  and  is  greatest  in  summer.  The 
south-east  is  the  {prevailing  wind  here  in  the  summer  months,  as  in  the  Cape  Colonjr. 
Occasionally  the  sirocco  or  hot  wind  from  the  north-west  is  felt,  which  generally  termi. 
nates  in  a  thunder-storm. 

The  large  animals  are  gradually  disappearing,  although  elephants  are  still  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  dense  bush  of  the  coast  region.  Lions,  leopards,  wolves,  and  hyenas 
still  hang  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  The  smaller  antelopes  are  plentiful,  and  alli- 
gators are  met  with  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  north-east  of  the  Umzimculu.  Natal,  besides 
several  poisonous  snakes,  produces  a  small  species  of  boa,  which  sometimes  attains  a 
length  of  16  feet.  The  hippopotamus  is  still  found  nsar  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  on  the 
eastern  frontier. 

The  botany  of  this  region  resembles  that  of  Eaffrarla  proper,  although  generally 
of  a  more  tropical  character.  All  the  timber-trees  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  found  here, 
besides  many  new  ones.  The  climate  of  the  coast  region,  however,  is  too  warm  for 
the  grape,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  wine-making. 

Natal  received  a  charter  in  1856  which  was  modified  in  1875  and  1870.  It  is  now 
governed  by  a  charter  granted  in  1893.  The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  British  sovereign.  To  a  certain  extent  he  pos- 
sesses legislative  authority  also,  for  his  assent  to  bills  is  required  before  they  can 
become  laws.  He  is  assist^  by  five  ministers,  namely  the  colonial  secretary  and  minister 
of  education,  who  is  premier;  the  attorney-general:  the  colonial  treasurer;  the  minister 
of  native  affairs,  and  the  minister  of  land  and  works.  With  the  advice  of  his 
ministers  he  apix>ints  the  members  of  a  legislative  council.  There  is  also  a  legislative 
assembly  having,  in  1896,  37  members,  holding  annual  sessions,  and  possessing  the  sole 
right  of  originating  money  bills  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  governor.  The 
members  of  this  body  hold  office  for  10  years.  The  legislative  council  has  the  right  of 
rejecting  or  accepting,  but  not  of  altering,  the  revenue  measures  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  The  governor  convenes  the  legislative  assembly  and  has  the  right  to 
prorogue  or  dissolve  it.  There  is  a  property  qualification  required  for  suffrage  and  the 
electors  of  1895  numbered  only  9,483.  Municipal  institutions  have  been  granted  to  the 
principal  towns.  For  administrative  purposes  the  colony  is  divided  into  £6  magisterial 
districts. 

The  Anglican,  Scottish,  Dutch  and  o'her  churches  exist,  and  there  are  stations  of 
Wesleyan,  American,  Norwegian  and  Berlin  missions.  Since  1877  great  attention  has 
been  given  to  education,  and  the  goveminent  has  applied  large  sums  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  stated  in  1896  that  nearly  96%  of  the  total  number  of  white  children  were  being 
educated.  In  that  year,  besides  a  large  number  of  private  schools,  there  were  227  so- 
called  farmhouse  schools  which  received  government  aid;  46  other  schools  supported  In 
part  from  the  public  funds;  13  government  primary  schools;  and  several  art  schools, 
and  high  schools  under  the  control  of  the  government.  There  were  also  over  1-30 
schools  for  the  natives  and  a  considerable  nuniber  for  the  children  of  Indians. 
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The  railway  system  has  been  greatly  extended  In  recent  years.  In  1806  there  were 
402  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic.  The  main  line  runs  from  Durban  to  Pietermarits- 
borg  and  from  the  latter  place  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  Branch  lines  connect 
Durban  with  Verulam,  and  South  Coast  Junction  with  Isipingo;  and  a  line  runs  to 
Harrismith  in  Orange  Free  State.  The  roads  are  all  built  and  are  worked  by  the 
government. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Natal  are  wool,  gold,  sugar,  hides,  coal.  Angora 
hair,  bark,  and  spirits.  A  large  part  of  the  exports  of  the  colony  consist  of  re-exports, 
and  when  this  amount  is  deducted,  wool  comprises  about  one-half  of  the  remainder. 
The  gold  export  is  large  because  much  of  the  gold  from  the  South  African  states  passes 
through  Natal.  The  exports  in  1895  amounted  to  $6,351,025,  a  falling  off  since  1893. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  exports  go  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  possessions. 
As  to  the  imports,  an  even  larger  proportion  are  derived  from  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  The  figures  for  1895  were  $11,907,145,  also  a  falling  off  since  1893.  The 
leading  items  in  the  list  of  Imports  were  iron  and  iron  goods,  such  as  hardware,  cutlery, 
etc.,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  apparel,  leather  manufactures,  machinery  and  railway 
plant,  woolens,  cottons,  flour,  coffee,  spirits,  wines,  and  ales.  The  commerce  of  the 
coantry  has  greatly  advanced  since  1843,  when  the  value  of  the  imports  was  only 
£11,712,  and  of  the  exports  £1261.  As  early  as  1862  the  productions  of  Natal  made 
a  very  good  showing  at  the  great  exhibition. 

The  revenue  of  the  country  in  1843  was  only  £12,000,  while  In  1804-6  it  was 
£1,169,780  and  the  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  $1,148,098.  The  principal  sotuces 
of  revenue  are  the  railways,  customs,  mails,  land  sales,  stamps,  licenses,  the  excise, 
telegraphs,  and  the  tax  on  native  huts.  The  chief  object  of  expenditure  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1895,  was  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  railways  and  public 
works.    The  public  debt  in  1895  was  £8,054,343. 

The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture,  the  raising  of  sugar-cane  and  various  food  and 
T^etable  crops,  and  cattle.  A  large  part  of  the  area  of  the  colony  has  been  obtained 
by  Europeans  by  grants  from  the  crown,  which  in  18S)3  still  retained  about  one  million 
acres  of  land  as  yet  unsold.  About  2^  million  acres  of  the  colony  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  natives.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  land  acquired  by  the  Europeans  is  actually 
under  cultivation.  Of  this  a  considerable  acreage  is  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sagar-cane,  sugar  being  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Tea-planting  has  been 
recently  introduced,  and  in  1895  the  production  was  considerable.  More  important  is 
the  rearing  of  live  stock,  including  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  Angora  goats.  The  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  colony  is  reported  to  be  great,  but  it  has  not  been  developed.  The  coal 
fields,  however,  having  been  brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  seaport  of 
Durban,  have  been  turned  to  advantage,  and  in  1895  yielded  upwards  of  160,000  tons. 

There  is  no  army  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
mounted  police.  These  numbered  259  Europeans  in  1896.  There  is  also  a  corps  of 
volunteers  numbering  1531,  and  a  volunteer  naval  defence  corps. 

HATAL,  or  Rio  Gbande  do  Norte,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  100  m.  n.  of  Per- 
nambuco,  capital  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  having  a  harbor  with  an 
area  of  2  sq.  m.  and  of  good  anchorage.    Pop.  (comm.),  6,000. 

HATALTB,  Queen  of  Servia,  b.  in  1859,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Russian  oflScer 
named  Keschko.  In  1875  she  married  Prince  Milan,  afterward  king  of  Servia,  but 
their  married  life  was  unhappy  and  in  1888  Milan  procured  a  divorce.  The  Queen  pro- 
tested against  the  divorce  as  illegal  and  it  was  afterwards  so  prononnced  by  the  Holy 
Synod.  After  King  Milan's  abdication  in  1889,  she  returned  to  Belgrade  and  remained 
for  some  time  with  her  son  King  Alexander,  but  the  national  assembly  having  requested 
her  to  leave  the  country  in  the  interest  of  internal  harmony,  she  withdrew  in  1^1.  In 
1893  she  became  reconciled  to  King  Milan. 

HA'TAHT.    SeeNAiANT. 

KATATO'BXS  (Lat.  swimmers),  the  name  given  by  Illiger  and  many  other  ornitholo- 
gists to  the  order  of  birds  called  paimipedtt  (q.v.)  by  Cuvier. 

HATCHEZ,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  formerly  occupied  the  country  including  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Natchez,  and  who,  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  c,  possessed  a  civilization  far  in  advance  of  other  tribes  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  some  particulars  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  the  Aztecs.  They 
were  sun-worsliipers,  and  preserved  the  custom  of  maintaining  a  sacred  fire  in  their 
temples  perpetually  burning.  Their  ancestry  was  mythical,  but  they  were  ascribed  to 
the  Huaxteco  Maya  family.  They  were  brave,  but  possessed  many  vices;  and  although 
they  established  and  sustained  friendly  relations  with  the  French,  which  were  seldom 
Interrupted,  they  were  in  1720  guilty  of  an  act  of  treachery  towards  the  latter,  in  organ- 
izing their  wholesale  massacre  on  account  of  some  fancied  har<hne88  of  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  commander,  which  brought  about  a  general  war.  The  French, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Cboctaws,  attacked  and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  tribe, 
and  sold  as  mnny  as  400  into  slavery,  driving  the  remainder  over  tiic  Texas  border.  Tlie 
remnant  of  the  Natchez,  about  800  in  number,  at  present  live  in  company  with  tfao 
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Chickasaws  and  Maskogees,  and  contlnne  to  retain  their  anclont  form  of  organization 
and  certain  of  their  customs  and  rites. 

VATCHEZ,  dty  and  co.  seat  of  Adams  co.,  Hiss.;  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
Kew  Orleans  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  railroads;  100 
miles  S.W.  of  Jackson,  800  miles  n.  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  built  on  a  bloft,  200  feet  above 
the  river,  the  summit  of  which  contains  the  most  costly  residences,  and  the  base,  or 
water  front,  the  principal  shipping  and  business  houses.  The  city  has  a  memorial  park 
and  three  other  public  parks  on  the  bluffs,  a  state  hospital,  Fisk  library,  Stanton  col- 
lege, Natchez  institute,  U.  S.  marine  hospital,  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  several  banks, 
electric  lights,  street  railroads,  water  supply  from  driven  wells,  and  several  churches. 
There  are  cotton  mills,  cotton  compress,  cotton  oil  mills,  foundry,  saw  and  planing  mills, 
artlBcial  ice  plant,  etc.  It  is  the  shipping  port  of  a  large  cotton  region,  exports  annually 
many  thousands  of  bales,  and  has  steamboat  connections  with  the  whole  Mississippi  val- 
ley. Natchex  derives  its  name  from  a  noted  tribe  of  bdians.  and  has  a  historical  record 
fun  of  vicissitudes.  Its  site  was  chosen  by  the  French  in  17U0  as  the  cliief  place  of  a 
number  of  proposed  settlements  in  the  lower  Mississippi  territory  ;  wss  settled  about 
1718,  and  was  a  French  military  and  trading  post  63  years,  when  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Next,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  ;  then  by  treaty  in  1798 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Seventeen  years  later  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Jacl^n.  It  was  de> 
stroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1729,  has  been  laid  in  ruin  once  by  a  tornado,  and  was  cap- 
tured during  the  civil  war  by  Farragut.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  many 
wealthy  planters,  and  is  still  a  typical  southern  city,  with  broad,  handsomely  laid-out 
streets,  and  residences  adorned  with  large  gardens.  A  national  cemetery  is  situated  on 
a  bluft  adjoining  the  city.    Pop.  "90, 10,101. 

VATCHITO'CHZS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Huazteco-maya  family,  presenting  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  Natchez,  and  who  formerly  inhabited  lands  along  the  Red 
River  in  Louisiana.  Here,  on  an  island,  they  possessed  a  fortified  town,  which  they 
were  forced  by  the  Natchez  to  evacuate,  when  the  latter  wefe  expelled  by  the  French 
from  their  own  territory  in  1731  and  forced  to  flee  into  Texas.  The  Natchitoches 
united  with  the  Caddoes,  with  whom  the  few  of  them  who  still  exist  continue  to  live. 

KATCHmKCHES,  a  parish  in  n.w.  Lonisiana,  bounded  on  the  e.  t>y  Saline  bayou, 
and  drained  by  Red  river;  1286  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  26,836,  chiefly  of  American  birth, 
includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  and  heavily  wooded,  and  there  are  several 
lakes.  The  soil,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms,  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  Indian  com,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Other  staples  are  cattle  and  wool.  Inter- 
sected by  the  Natchitoches  and  Red  River  Valley  railroM.    Co.  seat,  Natchitoches. 

KATIO'IDX,  a  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks,  of  the  section  branchiUra,  order  prosa- 
branehiata,  sub-section  holostomata.  See  IirvEKTE3RATB  Animals.  This  sub-section 
also  includes  the  periwinkles,  river-snails,  top-shells,  ear-shells,  tooth-shells,  and  limpets. 
In  natieidcg  the  shell  is  globular,  of  few  whorls,  small  spire,  outer  lip  acute  ;  foot  very 
large  ;  mantle  lobes  hiding  more  or  less  of  the  shell.  The  most  important  fossil  genus 
is  natiea,  in  wliich  the  shell  is  thick,  smooth,  and  polished,  often  with  colored  mark- 
ings. Fossil  naticffi  have  been  found  in  upper  Silurian,  Devonian,  carboniferous,  and 
Permian  formations,  and  they  are  abundant  in  the  triassic,  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and 
tertiary.  The  family  is  extensive,  and  is  distributed  throughout  all  seas.  The  follow- 
ing genera  are  now  recognized:  natiea,  surinatia,  neverita,  polinieet,  mammilla,  eer- 
nina,  amaura,  amauropsu,  natieina,  and  ligaretus,  most  of  the  species  belonging  to 
tliese  genera  being  found  on  the  American  coasts.  They  are  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
other  mollusks,  and  also  upon  dead  fish.  The  teeth,  situated  upon  the  lingual  ribbon, 
enable  them  to  perforate  shells.  Some  of  them  make  a  peculiar  nest  in  the  sand,  in 
the  shape  of  a  bowl,  in  which  the  eggs  with  their  embryo  shells  are  contained,  each  in 
a  small  cell ;  and  they  were  formerly  mistaken  for  corals. 

IfATICK,  a  town  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass. ;  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad;  IT 
miles  w.  of  Boston.  It  contains  the  viliages  of  Natick  Centre,  North  Natlck,  South 
Natick,  West  Port,  Worth  Port,  and  Felchvllle,  and  was  incorporated  in  1679.  It 
contains  a  public  park,  several  commons,  one  having  a  soldiers'  monument,  another  a 
monument  hi  memory  of  John  Eliot,  the  head  of  Cocnituate  lake,  one  of  the  sources  of 
Boston's  water  supply,  several  ponds  used  for  pleasure  and  water-power,  a  stretch  of  the 
Charles  river,  the  Morse  institute  (public  llorary  and  reading  rooms).  Bacon  public 
library,  library  and  museum  of  the  historical  and  natural  history  society,  high  school, 
national,  savings,  and  co-operative  banks,  and  gas  and  electric  light  plants.  The  princi- 
pal industries  are  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  and  shirts.  The  city  was  for  several 
years  the  residence  of  Henry  Wilson.  John  Eliot  brought  the  settlement  of  "praying 
Indians  "  from  Nonantum  to  Natick  In  1061,  and  established  a  church  there  in  1660k 
Pop.  '90,  9,118. 

VAnOV  (Lat.  naiio,  from  nattu,  bom),  'a  word  used  In  two  distinct  senses.  1.  A 
State  or  independent  society  united  by  common  political  institutions;  2.  An  aggregate 
mass  of  persons  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  lineage,  and  sometimes  of  language . 
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The  modern  dogma  of  nationalism,  as  maintained  by  a  class  of  continental  poliddans, 
starts  from  an  assumption  tliat  a  nation  in  tlie  latter  sense  ought  necessarily  to  bo  aldo  a 
nation  in  the  former,  and  endeavors  to  assign  limits  to  the  several  races  of  Evirope,  with 
the  view  of  erecting  each  into  a  distinct  state,  separated  from  other  states  or  national- 
ities. The  extreme  politicions  of  the  national  school  seem  to  consider  the  supposed 
rights  of  nationalities  as  paramount  even  to  the  obligations  of  treaties,  and  the  political 
conjunction  of  one  nationality  with  another  is  look^  on  by  them  as  an  adequate  ground 
for  a  revolt  or  separation,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  whether  the  nationalitv  ia 
well  or  ill  governed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  different  races  in  Europe  are  so  commingled, 
that  any  reconstruction  of  the  political  map  of  Europe,  on  ethnologica]  principles, 
would  be  impossible,  even  if  desirable.  The  blood  of  nine-teuths  of  Europe  has  been 
mixed  within  the  historical  period.  The  test  of  language,  on  which  nationality  has 
sometimes  been  based,  is  a  deceptive  one,  in  so  far  as  it  is  indefinite  and  perpetually 
fluctuating.  The  people  on  the  frontier  between  two  races,  as  in  the  south  Tyrol,  gener- 
ally speak  two  languages.  Then  we  have  dialects,  like  the  Walloon,  the  GrMnerisch  of 
the  Ty^ol,  and  the  lumansch  of  the  Grisons — as  also  the  Breton,  Welsh,  Gaelic  and 
Irish  languages,  which  could  hardly  be  made  the  basis  of  independent  communities. 
The  well-being  of  the  people  governed  is  properly  the  end  of  all  government,  and  it  has 
practically  not  been  always  found  that  a  state  is  better  governed  when  it  consists  of  one 
race  only,  than  when  it  includes  an  aggregate  of  races.  Highly  diversified  nationalities 
may  be  united  in  one  political  system,  provided  only  that  the  government  respects  and 
consults  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  races  and  docs,  not  attempt  to  force  the  usages, 
habits,  or  language  of  one  on  the  rest.    See  Etknologt. 

KATIOHAL  COKVEKTION,  an  assembly  of  deputies  of  the  people,  which  assumed  the 
whole  government  of  France  on  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  in  1798.  When  the  nation- 
al assembly  (see  Asseublt,  Nationai.)  had  decreed  the  suspension  of  the  king,  Aug. 
10th,  1792,  it  appointed  the  election  of  the  national  convention,  which  commenced  its 
sittings  Sept.  81st.  Its  ^st  act  was  to  declare  France  a  republic,  Sept.  25th.  Upon 
this  followed  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king.  Through  the  support  of  ex- 
cited molis,  the  extreme  Jacobin  party  l)ecame  predominant  in  the  convention ;  where, 
from  the  elevated  seats  on  which  its  members  sat,  it  received  the  name  of  the  mountain 
party.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  established ;  the  chief  administration  of  affairs  was 
Intrusted  to  the  committee  of  pubUe  safety,  which  exercised  the  most  despotic  powers. 
The  Girondists  (q.v.),  at  first  a  powerful  party  in  the  convention,  were  destroyed,  many 
of  them  perisliing  by  the  guillotme ;  and  a  new  constitution,  thoroughly  democratic,  was 
adopted  Aug.  lOth,  1798;  but  its  operation  was  suspended  until  peace  sfiould  be  restored. 
Meanwhile,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country  displayed  marvelous  energy;  almost  a 
million  of  citizens  l)eing  placed  under  arms,  and  immense  provision  of  all  warlike  stores 
made  by  means  of  requisitions.  They  also  proceeded  with  merciless  severity  against  their 
political  opponents,  dealing  with  them  as  traitors;  hundreds  of  thousands  were  thrown 
mto  prison ;  and  the  numlier  who  died  by  the  ^illotine  increased  daily  both  in  Paris 
and  throughout  France.  The  national  convention  itself  latterly  became  subject  to  the 
dictatorial  power  of  Robespierre;  many  of  its  members  were  guillotined  within  a  few 
weeks;  and  independent  opinion  was  no  longer  expressed.  The  overthrow  of  Rol>es- 
pierre  was  followed  by  a  great  reaction;  the  Jacobins  were  suppressed;  and  finally, 
the  national  convention,  after  concluding  peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain,  dissolved  itself 
Oct.  26th,  179S  (4th  Brumaire  of  the  vear  IV.),  leaving  to  the  nation  a  new  constitution, 
which  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  directory  (q.v.). 

KATIOKAl  COVEVAKT.    See  Covenant. 

NATIOHAL  DEBT.    See  Debt,  National. 

VATIOKAL  SOirCATIOK.  The  gjeneral  subject  of  education  has  been  already  treated 
'  under  that  head.  By  the  term  "national  education"  is  understood  (1)  the  means  taken 
by  the  Ixxly  of  any  nation,  either  through  the  state  or  other  organizations,  for  educating 
the  people  ;  (2)  the  objects  which  the  nation  ought  to  place  before  itself  in  its  educationu 
measures.  These  questions  involve  the  whole  inner  and  outer  history  of  education,  and 
are  far  too  large  and  important  to  be  capable  of  such  treatment  here  as  would  convey 
accurate  notions  to  the  reader.  All  we  can  do  is  to  glance  slightly  at  the  history  of  the 
two  branches  into  which  the  subject  divides  itself.  Among  ancient  nations,  and  among 
not  a  few  nations  now  existing,  education  in  any  definite  sense  did  not,  and  does  not, 
exist  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  children  grow  up  in  reflective  or  unreflective 
imitation  of  their  fathers.  But  at  ail  times,  nations  which  have  quite  emerged  from  tlie 
savage  state,  have  had  some  more  or  less  org  nized  scheme  of  education  for  the  leisured 
and  governing  classes.  The  purpose  kept  in  view  in  such  education  has  been  to  fit  the 
pupils  to  discharge  certain  duties  of  war  or  government.  In  addition  to  this,  the  priest- 
nood  had  the  education  which  their  traditionary  hymns,  laws,  and  customs  afforded. 
That  man  as  such,  apart  from  any  special  practical  ends,  should  be  educated,  was  an 
idea  late  of  being  recognised,  and  occurred  first  to  the  Gre^,  to  whom  tlie  world  owes 
80  much.  But  neither  among  them  nor  their  imitators,  the  Romans,  was  the  edacation 
of  th«  ma»ie*  of  th»  people  ever  contemplated  Education,  properly  so  called,  was  con- 
fined to  a  few.    In  the  centuries  which  succeeded  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
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drnrdi  was  the  great  edncatlng  body-^trainlne  those  intended  for  the  service  of  the 
altar,  not  only  in  Christian  doctRne,  bnt  in  all  the  learning  oi  the  past.  This,  at  least, 
-was  the  general  tendency  of  education  in  the  church.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reforma- 
tion in  the  16th  c.  that  learning,  even  to  the  limited  extent  of  reading  and  writing,  was 
considered  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit  by  any  save  those  who,  in  some  form  or  other, 
were  destined  to  be  drawn  within  the  clerical  ranks.  The  reformation  introduced  the 
idea  of  educating  the  masses  of  the  people — the  leaders  of  this  movement  being,  no 
doubt,  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  the  necessity  which  their  view  of  man's  personal 
religions  obligations  imposed  on  them.  It  was  manifestly  a  corollary  from  the  position 
they  took  up  that  every  man'*  intellect  should  be  so  trained  as  to  be  able  to  read,  and 
inquire,  and  think  for  itself.  It  was  only  very  slowly  that  so  large  a  conception  of  the 
sphere  of  education  could  be  given  effect  to.  Gradually,  however,  popular  schools  arose 
in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  and  the  number  of 
gymnasia  or  grammar-schools  was,  during  the  same  period,  increased.  In  Scotland,  so 
early  as  1696,  the  government  took  up  the  matter,  and  ordained  that  there  should  be  a 
school  as  well  as  a  church  in  every  parish,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  their  mainte- 
nance by  a  tax  on  land,  and  for  tbeir  management  by  putting  tbem  under  a  certain  num- 
ber of  those  who  paid  the  tax  conjoined  with  the  minister  of  the  parish — all  being  sub- 
ject to  the  presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  they  were  situated.  The  example  of  Scot- 
land cannot  be  said  to  have  been  followed  on  anything  like  a  national  scale  by  any 
country  till  aftur  (he  French  revolution  had  exhausted  itself.  Since  181S,  the  distinguish- 
ing idea  of  government  administration  may  be  said  to  be  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
people,  and  all  the  people — even  the  outcast  and  the  criminal.  During  the  last  fifty  years, 
all  the  German  states,  and  more  especially  Prussia  and  Saxony,  have  developed  excellent 
national  systems  of  education,  and  France  has  followed  their  example.  Russia  and  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  are  also  now  organizing  primary  instruction;  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  all  European  countries,  they  are  making  provision  for  the  instruction  and 
professional  training  of  tbe  teachers  in  normal  schools  (q.v.)  The  schools  for  instruct- 
ing the  middle  classes,  and  grammar  schools  (French,  lyeie*;  German,  gymnaeiumt), 
whose  object  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities,  have  received  increased  attention. 
Universities  themselves,  too,  have  been  further  developed,  their  curriculums  extended  in 
range,  their  objects  elevated,  and  their  number  increamd. 

To  return  to  primary  instruction.  In  England  there  was  no  national  system,  properly 
so  called  before  1870,  but  voluntary  efforts  were  largely  aided  by  the  state  in  tne  form 
of  privy  council  grants.  These  grants  were  also  extended  to  Scotland,  as  it  became 
necessary  to  supplement  the  parochial  schools  there,  owing  to  tbe  increase  of  population. 
The  principal  conditions  on  which  these  grants  were  made  were  that  they  were  only  to 
tupptement  local  efforts,  that  the  schools  should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  a 
government  inspector,  and  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  them.  As  much  additional 
religious  instruction  might  be  given  as  the  school  managers  pleased,  but  no  schools  were 
admitted  to  privy  council  aid  from  which  tbe  Bible  was  excluded.  Under  the  stimulus 
afford^  bv  these  grants,  the  educational  wants  of  England  were,  after  1880,  to  a  great  extent 
supplied ;  but  many  districts  were  left  unprovided  with  schools,  and  many  more  very  badly 
supplied.  In  1870  an  important  measure,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  public  ele- 
mentary education  in  England  and  Wales,"  was  passed  by  parliament,  according  to  which 
it  is  enacted  that  "there  shall  be  provided  for  every  school  district  a  sufiBcient  amount 
or  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools  avEulable  for  all  the  children  resident  in 
such  district,  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  other- 
wise made."  It  is  enacted  further,  that  all  children  attending  these  schools  whose 
parents  are  unable,  from  poverty,  to  pay  anything  towards  their  education,  shall  be 
admitted  free,  and  the  expenses  so  incurred  be  diwiharged  from  local  rates.  The  new 
schools  are  placed  in  each  district  under  "school-boards  invested  with  great  powers — 
among  others,  that  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  An  act  in 
most  respects  similar  to  the  above  was  passed  in  1872  for  Scotland,  whose  educational 
wants  had  previously  been  well  supplied. 

In  Ireland,  a  national  system,  instituted  and  maintained  by  the  state,  exists,  and 
one  of  its  main  features  is  the  separation  of  the  religious  from  tbe  secular  teaching — at 
least  in  theory.  The  extent  to  which  this  principle  has  been  encroached  upon  in  the 
course  of  working  out  the  scheme,  Is  not  accurately  known,  but  is  worthy  of  special 
inquiry. 

In  the  British  colonies,  as  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  adequate  state  systems  of  educa- 
tion have  been  provided  on  the  basis  of  the  secolar  principle.  See  the  articles  Satiohal 
BscroATioir,  Ststems  of,  and  Pkivt  ConircxL,  CoiiMiTTEE  of,  o»  Educatiok. 

VATIOVAL  lOirOATIOV,  BTSTKifB  OF,  the  provision  made  by  various  states  for  the 
education  of  their  citizens.  In  England  the  term  national  education  Is  commonly  used 
as  implying  only  a  provision  made  for  the  Instruction  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 
But  it  is  capable  of  a  much  more  extensive  application,  and  in  most  of  tbe  countries  in 
which  the  state  provides  for  the  education  of  the  people,  the  state  regulates,  more  or 
less,  all  Instmction,  from  that  of  the  primaiy  school  to  that  of  the  university.  In  Eng- 
land, national  education  in  this  sense  has  no  existence.  The  parish  schools  (q.v.)  of 
Bcoflaud  at  one  time  were  all  but  national,  but  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  countiy 
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gradually  deprived  tliem  of  that  character.  The  imperfect  means  aduuted  to  supply  the 
deficleacy  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  described  under  the  head  of  Privy  Coumcil, 
CoMMiTTEB  OF,  ON  £ddcation.  See  also  Common  Bchoolb  ;  Education  ;  Indus- 
TBIAL  SoHOOiiS;  Reformatory  ScHOOiiS,  etc.  In  Ireland  the  foundation  of  a  really 
national  system  was  laid  in  1833  in  the  "national  schools"  (supplemented  since  by  the 
queen's  colleges  and  university),  the  principle  of  which  is  briefly  stated  under  Ireland. 
These  schools  have  exiiibited  a  steady  and  even  surprising  progress,  when  we  consider 
the  determined  opposition  they  have  met  with  from  powerful  ecclesiastical  parties,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  In  several  of  the  British  colonics  the  local  legislatures  liave 
boldl  V  dealt  with  the  question  on  the  national  principle,  in  opposition  to  the  denomina- 
tional.   See  Victoria. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  national  system  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  to  indicate  some  of  the  matters  as  to  which  we  have  to  look  for  instruction  to 
foreign  experience.  Before  doing  so,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
'of  the  establishment  of  national  education  among  ourselves.  And  first,  in  Qreat  Britain 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education,  and  of  all  interference  with  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  state,  has  until  lately  been  opposed  upon  principle  by  a  numerous 
imd  respectable  body  of  politicians.  They,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  dissenters,  who, 
i)eginnmg  with  voluntaryism  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  had  passed  on  to  the  doctrine  of 
lauseifaire  in  politics.  The  others  were  chiefly  speculative  persons,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  same  doctrine,  who,  profoundly  disbelieving  in  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  and  tlie 
capacity  of  officials,  and  apparently  in  the  posubility  of  foresight  in  large  affairs,  held 
that  the  state  should  undertake  as  little  as  possible,  and  leave  things  to  what  they  called 
their  natural  course.  The  arguments  used  by  these  two  classes  were  not  always  alike. 
Individuals  of  the  former  class  were  apt  to  go  back  to  the  rehgious  ground  from  which 
they  started,  maintaining  ttiat  education  ought  to  be  teligious,  that  the  state  ought  not 
to  teach  religion,  that  therefore  education  was  out  of  the  province  of  the  state.  But 
what  the  spokesmen  of  both  classes  most  insisted  on  was  this :  that  education  should  be 
left  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  rather,  to  the  voluntary  action  of  individuals, 
single  or  combined.  It  was  in  that  wav,  they  declared,  that  the  education  of  the  people 
could  be  most  beneficially  carried  on;  for  so  carried  on,  it  would  always  he,  both  in  idnd 
and  in  extent,  what,  on  the  whole,  the  circumstances  of  the  people  required.  In  the 
hands  of  government,  they  said,  an  educational  system  must  be,  more  or  less,  an  instru- 
ment of  state.  And,  at  the  best,  the  extent  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  provided 
must  depend  upon  the  will  of  persons  who  might  be  very  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the 
people.  They  used  declamation  about  the  baid  way  in  which  governments  did  everv- 
thing  they  attempted;  about  the  danger  of  creating  a  host  of  new  officials;  and  atx>ut  tne 
Impropriety  of  mterfering  with  natural  laws,  and  of  discouraging  voluntary  agency. 
Then  they  enlarged  upon  the  ^at  progress  which  education  had  made  in  England  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  independently,  as  they  said,  of  the  state — maintaining  not 
only  that  it  had  been  as  great  as  tbe  circumstances  of  the  country  permitted,  but  that 
It  was  almost  as  much  as  the  state  had  accomplished  in  any  country;  and  that  it 
proved  that  in  England,  supply  and  demand,  or  the  voluntary  principle,  would  soon 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people.  The  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
supply  of  education,  so  far  as  it  was  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  state,  had  come  from 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  individuals.  But  their  chief  reliance  was  upon  the  agency 
of  individuals  or  societies  inspired  by  benevolence  or  religious  zeal.  They_  held  that  the 
same  objections  did  not  apply  to  voluntary  onranizations  which  lay  against  the  state; 
Ihey  declared  that  it  was  the  great  gloiy  of  England  to  accomplish,  or  such  means, 
things  which  elsewhere  were  attempted  only  b^  tie  state.  Combined  voluntary  action, 
they  said,  was  consonant  with  the  national  habits  and  institutions;  it  was  a  part  of  tbe 
system  which  had  made  the  English  a  free,  self-reliant,  and  enterprising  race;  it  should 
be  fostered,  not  discouraged;  and  it  was  worth  our  while  to  pay  a  pnce,  if  necessary, 
lather  than  let  it  be  superseded  by  the  action  of  the  state. 

It  was  answered,  first,  tliat  the  commercial  principle  of  supply  and  deinand,  unless 
cnpplemented  by  tbe  benevolence  of  individuals,  could  not  be  expected  to  educate  the 
p^ple  except  by  very  slow  degrees;  that  education  must  create  the  demand  for  educa- 
tion; that  children  of  the  lower  classes  in  large  towns,  unless  assistance  or  stimulation 
came  to  them  from  without,  had  at  present  no  more  chance  of  receiving  instruction  than 
if  they  were  living  in  Africa.  And  the  nation  would  lose  incalculably  by  delay  in  edu- 
cating the  masses;  for  nothing  would  so  greatly  increase  its  power  and  prosperity,  so 
materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  humbler  classes,  as  the  education  of  the  wbolo 
people.  The  importance  of  voluntary  agencies  was  admitted ;  but  why  was  the  state  to 
be  precluded  from  at  least  co-operating  with  them?  The  state,  it  was  said,  had  a  greater 
Interest  in  educating  the  people  than  any  of  her  citizens  could  have ;  and,  moreover— 
this  was  the  real  question — could  undertake  it  more  successfully.  Voluntary  agency, 
it  was  maintained,  was  too  slow,  too  uncertain,  too  spasmodic  in  operation,  to  be  per- 
manently and  solely  relied  upon  in  a  matter  of  such  great  national  concern.  The  friends 
of  state  action  confidently  appealed  to  the  experience  of  foreign  countries  as  ^wing  tbe 
superior  efficiency  of  state  education,  and  pointed  to  the  effects  which  government  stim- 
alation,  on  a  limited  scale,  had  had  at  home.  It  is' now  several  years  since  this  contro- 
versy was  at  its  height    The  voluntaries  have  since  that  been  acquiescing  In  the  inta>- 
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ferenoe  of  the  state  with  education;  and  recently,  several  of  their  foremoet  men  have 
frankly  admitted  that  they  Iiad  been  mistaken,  and  tliat  the  state,  by  what  it  lias  done 
for  education,  has  made  good  its  claim  to  the  regulation  of  it. '  The  course  of  political 
events  has  recently  added  greatly  to  the  importance  of  popular  education;  and  at  present 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  practically  no  opposition  upon  principle  to  the  control  of 
education  by  the  state. 

There  liave  always,  nowever,  been  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  sys- 
tem more  formidable  than  the  opposition  of  private  bodies,  and  these  are  well-nigh  inev- 
itable. 

The  most  important  of  them  are  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  place,  if  any,  to 
be  assigned  to  religion  in  the  school  instruction.  Upon  this  matter  there  is  a  conflict  of 
opinions  which  seems  almost  irreconcilable.  A  putv,  which  is  growing  in  numtwrs, 
and  which  is  respectable  from  its  activity  and  intelligence,  holds  that  the  state  should 
give  nothing  but  secular  instruction;  that  religion  is  beyond  its  province,  and  should  not 
be  taught  within  its  schools;  that,  indeed,  with  a  population  divided  into  numerous 
sects,  a  practicable  scheme  of  state  education  embracmg  religion  cannot  be  devised.  To 
this  party  a  portion  of  the  English  voluntaries  now  seems  disposed  to  ally  itself.  There 
are  others  who  believe  it  possible  to  teach  an  undenominational  Christiaaity  in  schools; 
who  desire  that  the  state  schoolmaster  should  confine  himself  to  this;  and  that  dogmatic 
teaching  should  be  left  to  the  religious  bodies.  A  third  party  hold  that  dogmatic  teach- 
ing should  be  given  in  slate  schools;  that  religious  teaching,  to  have  any  value,  must  be 
dogmatic;  but  that  arrangements  might  be  made  for  the  reugious  instruction  of  children 
by  persons  of  their  own  persuasions;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  diildren  should  be  exempted 
from  the  religious  instruction  given  in  a  school  if  their  parents  should  so  desire.  The 
most  numerous  body  of  all  are  satisfied  with  the  system  of  aiding  denominational  schools 
which  now  exists;  because  they  approve  of  schools  being,  as  for  the  most  part  they  now 
are,  under  clerical  supervision,  and  fear  that  by  any  change  the  influence  of  the  clerj^ 
Upon  education  would  be  weakened.  Among  the  managers  of  church  of  England  schoms 
fault  is  scarcely  found  with  more  than  one  point  in  the  old  substitute  for  a  system;  there 
was  an  incessant  agitation  a^inst  the  "conscience  clause,"  which  the  state  has  placed 
among  the  conditions  of  its  aid,  stipulating  that  reli^ous  instruction  should  not  be  given 
oontraiy  to  the  wish  of  the  parent.  Between  the  denominationalist  and  the  secuTarist 
there  is  a  difference  which  scarcely  admits  of  compromise,  and  is  a  serious  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  any  national  system.  The  former  is  naturally  opposed  to  any  scheme  for 
supplementing  the  denomioational  system — for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  classes 
which  this  system  does  not  educate — unless  it  include  religious  teaching. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  has  been  found  a  troublesome  one  in  nearly 
every  country  where  the  state  regulates  education,  and  there  is  nothing  more  instructive, 
in  foreign  experience,  than  the  ways  in  which,  in  different  systems,  this  difSculty  has 
been  disposed  of.  Next  to  this,  the  most  important  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  parts 
which,  in  different  systems,  are  assigned  to  the  state  and  to  the  locality  respectively;  for 
it  is  unquestionable  that  there  are  some  dangers  attaching  to  state  education,  when  the 
influence  of  the  state  is  predominant,  and  that  the  function  of  the  state  in  education 
mnst  be  carefully  defined.  By  the  mere  selection  of  school-books,  the  state  could  pow- 
erfully influence  the  rising  generation;  and  in  Austria,  and,  it  is  said,  in  France  also, 
the  school  has  been  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  of  state  policy.  With  a  popular  gov- 
ernment, however,  there  is  not  much  risk  of  it  being  need  for  sinister  purposes;  and  in 
this  country  we  are  in  more  danger  of  having  recourse  too  little  to  the  powers  of  the 
state  than  of  trusting  it  too  much.  The  possibility  of  making  education  compulsory  is 
another  matter  upon  which  foreign  systems  of  education  throw  much  light:  we  are  per- 
haps more  interested  in  noting  how  far  indirect  methods  can  be  resort^  to  for  compel- 
ling attendance  at  the  schools.  Upon  the  limits  of  the  instruction  which  should  be 
attempted  in  schools  for  the  poorer  classes — a  subject  which  has  been  much  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  Revised  Code  of  1861 — and  upon  the  results  of  government  regula- 
tion of  the  middle  and  upper  schools  also,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  foreign 
educational  systems.     We  begin  with 

State  Edueation  in  Holland. 

There  are  several  countries  in  which — if  school  statistics  could  be  taken  as  a  test — 
popular  instruction  is  more  widely  diffused  than  it  is  in  Holland;  but  in  no  European 
oonntiy  is  it  so  uncommon  to  meet  a  man  who  cannot  easily  read  and  write.  The  pri- 
maiy  schools  of  Holland  have  a  high  reputation  for  the  solidity  of  the  instruction  tnev 
impart,  and  have,  by  competent  observers,  been  declared  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  A 
fmall  and  wealthy  state — rich,  too,  in  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens — with  a  population 
singnlarly  docile  and  orderly,  the  task  of  educating  the  people  has  been  for  Holland 
exceptionally  free  from  diiSculty.  It  had  the  start  of  most  other  European  nations  in 
the  work  of  popular  education.  So  far  back  as  1811  its  primary  schools  had  been  cele- 
brated in  a  report  by  the  famous  Cnvier.  It  has  had  an  education  law  since  1806;  and 
of  this  law,  though  it  underwent  modification  in  1867,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
account  Secondary  education  in  Holland  was  oflBcially  instituted  and  organized  <ot 
the  first  time  by  the  law  of  Mav,  1863. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  law  of  1806  seemed  far  from  making  a  complete  provision  for 
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the  3(lucat)on  of  the  people;  it  left  much — in  any  other  country,  it  would  have  been  a 
^reat  deal  too  much — to  the  public  spirit  of  local  authorities.  It  did  not  make  educa- 
tion compulsory;  it  did  iiot  even  enforce  the  sstablishment  of  public  schools;  but  it  pro- 
vided for  two  things  being  done  thoroughly — the  inspection  of  the  schools  and  the  exam- 
ination of  the  teachers — and  to  this  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  its  eminent  success. 
Each  province  of  Holland  was  formed  into  a  certain  number  of  school-districts,  and  over 
each  school-district  wag  placed  an  inspector.  The  inspector  was  made  supreme  orer 
primary  instruction  in  his  district.  He  was  a  member  of  every  school-committee,  and 
school -committees  could  t>e  named  only  with  his  concurrence;  no  teacher,  public  or 
private,  could  exercise  his  calling  without  his  permission;  and  he  in^jected  every  school 
In  his  district  twice  a  year.  The  united  inspectors  of  the  province  formed  the  provin- 
cial commission  for  primary  education.  This  commission  met  three  times  a  year,  and 
received  from  each  of  its  members  a  report  upon  his  district;  once  a  year,  it  sent  a  dep- 
uty to  the  Hague,  to  form  with  the  deputies  from  other  provinces,  a  commission  to 
discuss  and  regulate  school-matters,  unaer  the  direction  oi  the  minister  for  the  home 
department  and  his  inspector  general.  The  inspectors  in  the  various  provinces  were 
appointed  by  the  home  office,  on  the  presentation  of  the  provincial  commission.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  Holland  public  spirit  is  very  strong.  State  employments  are  thus 
deemed  very  honorable;  and  the  inspectors  gave  their  services  gratuitously — receiving 
only  an  allowance  for  exx)ense8.  It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  provincial  commission 
to  examine  teachers  for  certificatea  First,  the  teacher  had  to  get  a  general  admitidon — ^a 
certificate  of  competency,  admitting  him  into  the  teaching  profession ;  he  had  to  get  a 
tpeeial  admisidon  also,  bofore  he  could  exercise  his  profession.  There  were  four  grades 
of  certificates — the  first  or  second  £^rade  had  to  be  obtained  by  a  school-master,  public  or 
private,  in  the  towns;  the  third  grade  qualified  for  a  village  school;  the  fourth  grade 
was  for  undermasters  and  assistants.  To  the  highest  grades  were  admitted  those  can- 
didates only  who  gave  signs  of  a  ditUnguithed  culture.  For  public  masterships,  when 
they  fell  vacant,  a  competitive  examination  was  held;  the  successful  candidate  received 
his  tpeeial  admission — his  appointment  to  exercise  his  profession  in  the  school.  For 
special  admission  as  a  private  teacher,  there  was  no  second  examination;  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  municipality,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  inspector,  to  grant  it  upon  appli- 
cation. Although  there  were  no  obligatory  provisions  in  the  law,  the  provincial  and 
communal  administrations  were  charged  by  the  government  to  provide  the  means  of 
instruction  in  their  localities,  to  insure  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  teachers,  and  to 
obtain  a  regular  attendance  of  the  cldldren  in  the  schools;  and  they  did  all  this  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  Free  schools  for  the  poor  were  provided  in  the  towns;  in  the  vil- 
hges,  schools  to  which  the  poor  were  admitted  gratuitously.  Every  effort  was  used, 
both  by  the  lay  authorities  and  the  clei^,  to  draw  poor  children  into  the  schools;  and 
the  school-masters  were  provided  with  incomes  much  superior  to  what  is  usually  paid  to 
school-masters  in  nny  other  European  countiy.  To  this  M.  Cuvier  attributed  much  of 
the  success  of  the  Dutch  schools.  Some  of  the  best  scholars  were  kept  in  the  school  to 
assist  in  the  teaching;  they  became  under-masters,  and  eventually  masters;  and  thus, 
even  before  the  institution  of  normal  schools,  an  eflScient  body  of  teachers  was  provided. 
In  the  normal  schools  which  were  afterwards  established,  school -methods  and  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching  formed  a  more  prominent  part  of  the  instruction  than  in  those  of  other 
countries.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  free  schools  for  the  poor  in  towns  were  giving 
better  instruction  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  lower  middling  classes;  and  intermediate 
schools  had  to  be  established  in  the  towns  {tustehen-tehoolen),  in  which,  for  a  small  fee, 
an  excellent  education  was  provided.  Al>ove  the  intermediate  school  was  the  French 
school,  in  which,  besides  a  sound  commercial  education,  modem  languages  were 
taught;  above  that  was  the  Latin  school,  giving  a  classical  education,  and  preparing  for 
the  universities.  The  classical  schools  and  the  universities  of  Holland  do  not  receive 
from  foreign  observers  the  commendation  so  freely  bestowed  upon  the  other  parts  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  country. 

Under  this  law,  the  public  schools  were  non-denominational;  no  dogmatic  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  given  by  the  teacher  or  in  the  school ;  but  the  instruction  was  to  be  such 
as  to  "  train  its  recipients  for  the  exercise  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues."  The  religi- 
ous education  of  the  children,  however,  was  not  overlooked.  The  ^vemment  exhorted 
the  clergy  of  the  difFerent  communions  to  take  upon  them  the  religious  instruction  of 
children  of  their  own  persuasions;  and  this  thecler^  willingly  did — giving  up  a  portion 
of  every  Sunday  to  this  duty.  The  school-master  instructed  the  children  in  the  truths 
common  to  all  religions,  and  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Jews  were  absent,  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  life  of  Christ.  M.  Cuvier,  in  1811,  staled  that  he  found  the  educa- 
tion religious,  though  not  dogmatic;  and  in  1886,  high  satisfaction  with  it  was  expressed 
by  M.  Cousin,  an  earnest  advocate  of  religious  education.  It  was  thought  that  tb» 
Dutch  schools  had  proved  the  possibility  of  teaching  in  schools  an  unsectarian  Christian- 
ity.  But  itwas  chiefly  upon  this  point  that  the  controvert  arose  which  led  to  theenact* 
ment  of  18S7;  and  as  regards  it,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  controversy  is  yet  ended. 

There  were  other  matters  which  excited  a  demand  for  the  alterations  then  made  in 
the  law.  Tlie  constitution  of  1848  hadgranted  the  liberty  of  instruction,  and  was  there- 
fore in  conflict  with  the  law  of  1806.  Ine  school-attendance  had  been  falling  off.  Some 
of  the  municipalities  had  l)een  evading  their  duty  to  tlie  school-masters  and  the  sdioob. 
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It  was  thought  desirable  that  the  duties  of  the  commune  in  regard  lu  education  should 
be  carefully  defined  by  law.  The  changes  made,  however,  were  not  of  much  practical 
importance. 

The  law  of  1857  granted  "liberty  of  instruction;"  still  requiring  from  the  private 
teacher  the  certificate  of  competency,  it  rid  him  of  the  veto  of  the  municipality  and  the 
inspector.  It  expressly  prescribes  that  primary  schools,  in  each  commune,  shall  be  at 
the  commune's  charge;  they  are  to  be  in  sufficient  number;  and  the  states'  deputies  and 
the  supreme  government  are  to  judge  whether,  in  any  commune,  they  are  in  sufficient 
number  or  not.  If  the  charge  of  its  schools  is  too  heavy  for  a  commune,  it  receives  a 
grant  in  aid,  of  which  the  state  and  the  province  each  contributes  half;  but  there  is  no 
fixed  point  at  which  the  commune  can  demand  this  aid.  The  law  fixes  the  minimun 
Balary  for  a  schoolmaster  at  400  florins  (about  £34);  for  an  under-master  at  200  florins 
(The  schoolmaster's  salary,  however,  is  usually  much  higher;  in  towns,  not  unfrequently 
four  times  as  much.)  It  provides  that  when  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  70,  the  master 
is  to  have  the  aid  of  a  pupil-teacher;  when  it  exceeds  100,  of  an  under-master;  when  it 
exceeds  150,  of  an  under-master  and  assistant;  for  every  50  scholars  above  this  last  num- 
ber, he  is  allowed  another  pupil-teacher;  for  every  100  scholars,  another  under-master. 
School-fees  are  to  be  exacted  only  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  them;  and  the  muni- 
cipalities arc  enjoined  to  "provide  as  far  as  possible  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  all 
duldren  whose  parents  are  in  the  receipt  of  public  relief."  The  law  defines  the  sub- 
jects of  primary  instruction  as  follows:  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
geometry,  of  Dutch  grammar,  of  geography,  of  history,  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  sing- 
mg.  There  is  still  a  competitive  examination  for  the  office  of  public  schoolmaster;  a 
list  of  those  who  have  acquitted  themselves  best  is  made  up  by  the  inspector  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  communal  council,  and  from  this  list  the  selecuon  is  made  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  council.  For  the  provincial  commission,  consisting  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
province,  there  has  been  substituted  a  salaried  provincial  inspector;  and  the  provincial 
inspectors  are  assembled  once  a  year  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  primary  instruction. 
The  minister  of  the  home  department,  assisted  by  a  referendary,  is  the  supreme  authority 
in  matters  connected  with  education. 

Upon  the  subject  of  religious  instruction,  the  law  was  left  unaltered.  The  enactment 
of  1^7  provides  as  follows:  "Primary  instruction,  while  it  imparts  the  information 
aecessanr,  is  to  tend  to  develop  the  reason  of  the  young,  and  to  train  them  to  the  exercise 
of  all  Christian  and  social  virtues.  The  teacher  shall  abstain  from  teaching,  doing,  or 
permitting  anything  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the  convictions  of  Dissenters. 
Religious  instruction  is  left  to  the  different  religious  communions.  The  schoolroom  mav 
be  put  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose,  for  the  l)eneflt  of  children  attending  school, 
out  of  school-hours."  This  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  after  much  excited  discussion. 

In  1848,  all  religions  were,  in  Holland,  placed  by  the  law  on  a  perfect  equality;  and 
Immediately  thereafter,  an  attack  was  begun  by  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  schools.  Professedly  neutral,  thev  maintained  that  it  was  really 
Protestant,  and  probably  they  were  right.  Tha  schoolmasters,  on  the  demand  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  were  enjoined  to  comply  mere  strictly  witli  the  law;  and  thereupon 
there  began  among  the  orthodox  Protestant  bodies  a  violent  agitation  against  the  law — a 
movement  for  connecting  every  public  school  with  some  religious  communion.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  lielieving  that  in  Holland  neutral  schools  must  be  Protestant,  desired 
that  the  instruction  should  be  purely  secular;  and  a  considerable  party  among  the  Prot 
estants  contended  for  the  same  object.  Tlie  only  party  in  favor  of  tlie  existing  law 
were  the  rationalist  or  new-school  Protestants,  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  moral 
and  civilizing  side  of  Christianity  than  to  its  dogmatic  aspects.  Between  the  denom- 
{nationalists  on  one  hand  and  the  secularists  on  the  other,  the  victory  fell  to  this  last 
party.  Of  course,  the  decision  was  a  compromise;  ajd  neither  the  higliProtestant  party 
nor  the  Roman  Catholics  regard  it  with  satisfaction.  The  consequence  has  been  tliat, 
advantage  l)einj;  taken  of  the  newly-conceded  freedom  of  instruction,  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  private  elementary  schools  conducted  on  the  denom- 
inational basis.  Tlie  non-denominational  school  in  Hollard  cannot  be  considered 
entirely  successful,  since  the  opposition  to  it  seems  to  be  leading  to  primary  education 
being  to  a  considerable  extent  taken  out  of  the  control  of  the  state. 

jStat«  Schi/sation  in  Bwitterland. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  has  the  education  of  the  people  been  more  successfully  prose- 
cuted than  in  Switzerland.  In  all  the  cantons,  French  and  German,  it  has  been  carefully 
attended  to  by  the  governing  bodies;  and  for  small  communities,  provided  the  rulers 
have  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  it  is  comparatively  a  simple  and  easy  task.  To  those 
who  are  interested  in  school-methods  and  school-management,  nothing  can  be  more 
instructive  than  the  education  of  the  German  cantons.  "I^eir  primary  schools  are  unsur- 
passed; those  of  the  canton  Aargau  have  a  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Europe.  The 
experience  of  the  French  cantons  throws  light  upon  more  than  one  of  the  questions 
which  occur  in  the  construction  of  a  national  system.  It  is  with  the  latter  class  of 
questions  that  we  are  concerned;  and  to  the  French  cantons— Geneva,  Vaud,  Freiburg, 
Aeufchatel,  and  Yalais — the  following  statement  is  confined. 

In  tliese  five  cantons,  the  school-system  was,  until  recentiy,  the  same  in  its  nudn  out- 
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lines;  it  was  a  system  designed  to  put  public  education  in  harmony  with  the  democratic 
constitutions  established  alter  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund.  In  Vaud,  it  was  founded  in 
1846;  in  Geneva  and  Freiburg,  in  1848;  in  the  Valois,  in  1849;  and  in  Neufcbatel,  in 
1850.  In  Freiburg,  it  underwent  modiflcation  in  1860.  Its  main  features  were  as  fol- 
lows: The  communes  were  required  to  provide  and  maintain  public  schools,  the  state 
assisting  them  when  the  charge  became  too  heavy.  In  general,  every  place  with  more 
than  20  children  of  school-age  was  required  to  have  its  school ;  every  place  with  more 
than  50  or  60,  a  second  school;  and  so  on.  Infant-schools  were  recommended  and  aided 
by  the  state,  but  their  establishment  was  not  made  obligatory.  The  council  of  state — 
the  supreme  executive — of  the  canton  appointed  a  board  of  public  instruction  to  exercise 
the  government  of  education;  but  in  important  matters,  an  appeal  lay  from  this  body  to 
the  council;  and  by  the  council  onl^  could  a  master  be  dismissed.  The  municipuity 
appointed  a  communal  school-committee,  which  bad  the  local  superintendence  of  the 
schools.  Ministers  of  religion  were  eligible  for  this  body,  but  were  not  members  of  it 
by  virtue  of  office.  It  was  the  duly  of  the  school-committee  to  visit  the  schools  of  its 
commune  not  less  than  once  a  fortnight,  besides  holding  a  public  general  examination 
of  them  once  a  year.  The  teacher  required  to  get  a  certificate  of  capacity;  the  examina- 
tions for  the  certificate  l)eing  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  public  instruction. 
In  Vaud,  however,  five  years'  service  in  a  public  school  exempted  a  teacher  from  the 
obligation  of  a  certificate;  and  in  other  cantons,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  riridlv 
insisted  on.  For  vacant  masterships,  there  was  a  competitive  examination,  to  which 
persons  qualified  by  certificate  or  service  only  were  properly  admitted;  in  Vaud,  how- 
ever, failing  qualified  persons,  other  candidates  might  be  admitted  to  examination,  and 
provisionally  appointed.  In  Gleneva,  Freiburg,  and  Yalais,  there  were  school  inspectors 
Who  periodically  reported  to  the  board  of  public  instruction;  Vaud  and  Neufchatel  had 
no  inspectors;  the  duty  of  inspection  in  these  cantons  devolved  upon  the  school-com- 
mittee. The  subjects  taught  were  religion,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  aritlunetic  and 
lxK>li-keeping,  geo^phy,  Swiss  history,  and  singing.  The  instruction  given  had  two 
or  more  degrees  (m  Geneva,  six  degrees),  according  as  these  subjects  were  taught  with 
more  or  less  extension;  instruction  in  both  degrees  being  usually  given  in  the  same 
school,  and  by  the  same  master.  Education  was  to  be  based  upon  the  "principles  of 
Christianity  and  democracy."  Hours  were  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction;  from 
the  ordinary  school-lessons  dogma  was  to  be  strictlv  excluded;  and  it  was  regarded  as 
the  province  of  the  minister  of  religion,  not  of  tne  schoolmaster,  to  give  religious 
instruction,  though  the  latter  was  not  prevented  from  giving  it  in  the  room  of,  and 
under  the  responsibility  of  a  minister,  in  all  the  cantons,  except  Geneva,  educations 
was  made  compulsory;  attendance  at  school  was  required  from  the  7tb  to  the  15th,  or 
from  the  8tb  to  the  loth  year.  If  children  were  privately  educated,  the  state  most  be 
satisfied  that  their  education  was  sufilcient;  such  children  could  be  called  up  for  exam- 
ination with  the  scholars  of  the  public  schools,  and  if  found  inferior,  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  public  school.  A  oertificate  of  emancipation  was  granted  when  the  obligatory 
course  had  been  fulfilied.  The  law  contemplated  that  the  instruction  should  be  gratu- 
itous, and  in  Geneva  and  the  Valais  it  was  gratuitous. 

In  Freiburg  the  school-system  was  framed  in  no  small  dej^ree  for  the  purxMse  of 
strengthening  the  democratic  party  against  the  clerical  party,  fi  provided  tliat  no  relig- 
ious society  diould  be  allowed  to  teach ;  that  persons  educated  by  the  Jesuits  should  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  oflSce  in  church  or  state;  it  imposed  a  political  oath  upon  the 
schoolmaster;  it  prohibited  children  from  being  sent  to  a  private  school,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  the  inspector  and  the  school-committee ;  and  if  sent,  required  that  they  should 
come  up  for  examination  every  half-year.  At  the  same  time  it  established  an  excellent 
programme  of  primary  instruction.  At  the  elections  of  1856  the  clerical  party  regained 
the  ascendency  in  Freiburg;  and  in  Jan.,  1858,  the  council  of  state  made  a  considerable 
alteration  in  toe  school-law.  It  reduced  the  programme  of  primary  instruction ;  it  made 
the  clergyman  a  necessary  member  of  the  local  school-committee,  freed  the  teacher  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  an  oath,  and  relaxed  the  obligation  of  attendance  at  the  public 
schools,  giving  parents  liberty  to  educate  their  children  at  home  or  at  private  schools.  In 
other  respects,  the  system,  as  above  described,  has  been  maintained  in  Freiburg.  There 
lias  been  no  change  in  the  other  cantons. 

The  law  as  regards  religious  instruction  seems  to  work  with  tolerable  smoothness.  In 
Vaud,  it  appears  that  the  laxity  which  prevails  as  to  the  requirement  of  a  certificate 
sometimes  leads  to  the  admission  of  unqualified  persons  as  teachers;  and  in  Vaud  and 
Neufcbatel,  complaint  is  made  of  the  incapacity  of  the  school-committee  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  professional  inspection. 

In  the  4  cantons  in  which  education  is  by  law  compulsory,  the  school-attendance 
is  found  to  be  no  better  than  in  Geneva,  where  it  is  not  compulsory.  In  Uiese  cantons, 
the  law  provides  that  parents  not  sending  their  children  to  school  are  to  be  warned;  if 
the  warning  be  neglected,  that  they  are  to  be  summoned  before  the  tribunals,  which  can 
punish  them  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  But  it  appears  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tribunals 
are  never  resorted  to;  and  that  the  authorities  are  careful  not  to  insist  upon  more  than 
the  people  are  easily  able  and  willing  to  comply  with.  In  the  Valais  the  school-year  need 
not  last  for  more  than  6  months.  In  Freiburg  the  vacation  may  last  for  8  months;  and 
ibe  inspector  may  exempt  from  attendance  at  school  children  who  are  auffldoittjr 
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advanced,  and  children  whose  labor  their  parents  cannot  do  without.  In  Vatid,  the  local 
BcLool-committet!  may  grant  to  children  above  13  years  of  age,  whose  labor  is  necesfary 
to  their  parents,  dispensations  wliich  in  a  great  measure  exempt  tliem  from  attendance  at 
school;  the  master  may  great  the  scholar  leave  of  absence  for  2  days  in  the  week;  the 
president  of  the  school-committee  may  grant  him  leave  for  a  week  at  a  time;  the  school- 
committee  itself  for  a  month  at  a  time.  It  appears  that  in  Viiud,  the  attendance  at  the 
schools  had  been  steadily  falling  off  from  1846,  the  date  of  the  law,  up  to  1858;  and  the 
attendance  of  the  children  whose  names  were  on  the  books  was  then  reported  to  be  by 
no  means  regular.  New  branches  of  industry  which  gave  employment  to  children  had 
been  introduced  into  the  canton;  and  the  councU  of  public  instruction  seems  to  have 
been  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  law  to  the  interests  of  families.  The  experiment  of  com- 
pulsory education  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded,  because  it  has  not  really  been  made, 
In  French  Switzerland. 

State  Education  in  France. 

At  the  head  of  the  education  of  France  is  the  minister  of  public  instmclion;  he  is 
advised  and  assisted  by  the  imperial  council  of  public  inetniction,  a  l>ody  the  members 
of  which  are  appointed  by  the  crown  for  the  period  of  a  year.  The  minister,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  brings  before  the  council  for  discussion  projected  laws  and  decrees  on  public  educa- 
tion; he  is  bound  to  consult  it  respecting  the  programmes  of  study,  metho<ls,  and  books 
to  be  adopted  in  all  classes  of  piiblic  schools.  The  minister  has  succeeded  to  the  func- 
tions in  respect  of  education  which,  under  the  first  empire,  were  conferred  upon  the 
university  of  France;  he  is  head  of  the  university,  the  oificials  of  which  still  perform  a 
considerable  part  in  the  management  of  education,  but  do  so  under  his  control.  As 
respects  the  higher  and  the  professional  education,  the  university  is  both  a  teaching  and 
an  examining  body,  ^nting  degrees  under  conditions  prescrilied  by  the  minister  and 
council.  The  administration  of  the  secondary  instruction  is  committed  to  it,  and  it 
•hares  in  the  supervision  of  the  primary  instruction.  It  is  composed  of  18  academies, 
each  of  which  comprehends  several  departments.  These  academies  are  so  many  local 
centers  cf  the  department  of  public  instruction.  At  the  head  of  each  is  a  rector;  the 
chief  officials  under  him  are  called  academy  inspectors.  The  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  also  rector  of  the  academy  of  Paris. 

The  academy  ofllcials,  under  the  control  of  the  minister,  have  the  superintendence  of 
secondary  instruction  in  the  departments  within  the  academy's  jurisdiction;  there  is  an 
inspector  for  each  department.  The  instruction  is  minutely  regulated,  as  to  the  quantity 
to  be  provided,  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  comprehended  in  it,  and  as  to  its  cost;  it  is  the 
chief  duty  of  the  academy  inspectors  to  see  that  the  requirements  with  respect  to  it  are 
complied  with.  The  inspection  is  said  to  be  highly  emcient.  The  lyceum  is  the  prin- 
cipal seminary  of  secondary  instruction;  in  general  the  chief  town  of  every  French 
department  has  its  lyceum.  There  is,  besides,  the  communal  college.  Every  town  of 
considerable  population  has  its  communal  college.  The  lyceum  is  founded  and  main- 
tained by  the  state,  with  aid  from  the  department  and  the  communes;  the  communal 
college  is  founded  and  maintained  by  the  commune,  with  occasional  aid  from  the  state. 
The  mstniction  given  in  the  communal  college  and  in  the  lyceum  is  substantially  the 
same  in  character;  in  the  lyceum  it  is  the  more  extensive.  To  the  lyceum  there  is 
usually  attached  a  preparatory  school  for  the  younger  boys.  In  both  lyceums  and  com- 
munal colleges  there  are  boarders  and  day-scholars.  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  matlic- 
mntics  are  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction;  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  modern 
languages,  and  the  natural  sciences  are  also  taught.  The  course  at  the  lyceum  lasts  for 
six  years,  and  qualifies  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters.  Religious  instruction  is 
given — to  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  by  chaplains  attached  to  the  school;  to  the  Protest- 
ants, by  a  Protestant  minister  specially  appointed  to  this  duty;  and  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek  or  Latin  is  read  daily  by  every  class.  In  the  lyceums,  the  average  charge  for 
day-scholars  is  from  110  francs  ($82.00)  to  180  francs  ($36.00)  a  year ;  the  charge  for 
boarders  from  800  francs  ($160)  to  UOO  francs($180),  according  to  their  age  and  advunce- 
meut.  In  Paris,  the  charges  arc  higher— from  $190  to  $300  a  year  for  boarders,  and  from 
$30  to  $60  a  year  for  day -scholars  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  lyceums  where  the  high- 
est charge  for  boarders  is  $110  a  year.  There  arc  public  scholarships  (bourses)  founded 
by  the  state,  to  be  obtained  by  competition,  the  holders  of  which  are  relieved  from  all 
cost.  The  education  given  is  in  no  respect  much  inferior — and  in  some  respects  it  is 
superior — to  that  which  is  to  be  had  at  an  enormous  cost  at  the  l)cst  Englisii  public 
Gcnools;  it  is  far  superior  to  that  which,  at  a  far  higher  cost,  is  ordinarily  given  to  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  classes  in  England.  A  private  secondary  school  caimot  be  opened 
without  notice  to  the  public  authorities:  tlicy  must  be  sati.sfled  that  the  premises  are  suit- 
able; and  the  director  must  have  a  certificate  of  probation — showing  that  he  has  served 
five  years  in  a  secondary  school — and  a  certificate  of  competency  obtained  at  the  public 
examination  for  secondary  teachers.  The  academy  inspector  inspects  private  secondary 
schools,  but  only  to  see  that  the  pupils  are  properly  loaged  and  fed,  and  that  the  teach- 
ing contains  nothing  contrary  to  morality  and  the  laws.  The  minister  may.  however, 
dispense  with  the  certificate  of  probation,  and  holy  orders  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
certificate  of  competency. 

A  law,  dated  June  21,  1866,  founded  a  new  course  of  study  in  secondary  schools— s 
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special  secondary  instruction.  The  object  of  the  special  secondary  instmction  Is  declared 
to  1)6  to  "found  the  sub-offlcers  of  industry;"  instruciion  in  living  languages  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  classical  instruction  of  tlie  secondary  schools;  the  elements  of  science  and 
its  applications  receive  great  attention— particular  regard  being  had  to  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  the  sciences  which  liear  upon  it.  The  teaching,  moreover,  is  intended  to 
impart  what  may  be  called  a  sound  French  education.  A  normal  school  has  been 
founded  at  Ciuny  for  tlie  preparation  of  masters  for  this  special  secondary  instruction. 

For  primary  instruction  in  France  an  excellent  basis  was  laid  by  M.  Guizot's  law  of 
1833,  of  which,  indee<l,  the  more  important  provisions  have  been  retained.  Since  the 
re-establishment  of  the  French  republic  education  has  repeatedly  been  the  subject  of 
legislation;  in  the  main,  the  provisions  as  to  primary  educalion  are  regulated  by  the  laws 
passed  between  1850  and  1867.  Every  commune  must  maintain  an  elementary  school, 
either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  other  communes;  in  founding  and  maintaining  its 
schools  It  is  to  be  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  department  and  by  the  state.  It  must  have 
taxed  itself  specially  for  the  schools  three  centimes  per  franc  of  rental  before  it  caa 
claim  aid ;  the  department  must  have  taxed  itself  specially  two  centimes  for  the  com- 
munal schools  before  the  state  is  resorted  to.  Up  to  the  present  year  a  certain  number 
of  poor  children— the  number  determined  for  each  school  by  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment— were  admitted  to  the  school  gratuitously;  for  others  a  fee  was  charged,  which 
was  collected  every  month  by  the  tax-gatlierer.  The  state  contributed  whatever  was 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  communal  and  departmental  taxation  and  the  school-fees. 
The  law  of  the  present  year,  however,  provides  that  all  children  are  to  be  admitted  gra- 
tuitously whose  parents  would  have  difficulty  in  paying  the  school-fee ;  and  that  a  com- 
mune whose  taxation  amounts  to  four  centimes  additional  may  dispense  with  the  school- 
fee  altogether,  the  deficiency,  if  any,  so  arising  being  made  up  bythe  state.  In  the 
large  towns  the  schools  have  long  ieen  gratuitous — the  communes  often  taxing  them- 
selves for  school-purposes  beyond  the  amount  required  by  law.  Up  to  the  year  1867 
the  law  did  not  oblige  the  communes  to  maintain  separate  schools  for  girls,  though  a 
large  proportion  of  them  contributed  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.  The  law 
of  1867  provides  for  tlie  establishment  of  girls'  schools :  the  cost  of  them  falls  In  great 
measure  upon  the  state.  Primary  instruction  was  made  absolutely  free,  1881  ;  obliga- 
tory. 1882. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  every  schooL  In  France,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Protestant,  and  the  Jewish  forms  of  worsliip  are  subsidized  by  the  state;  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  in  communes  where  more  than  one  of  these  is  publicly  professed,  each  form 
is  to  have  its  separate  school.  The  departmental  council,  however,  has  power  to  authorize 
the  union,  in  a  common  school,  oi  children  belonging  to  different  communions.  For 
such  cases,  it  is  provided  tliat  ministers  of  each  communion  shall  have  free  and  equal 
access  to  the  school,  at  separate  times,  to  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  of  members 
of  their  own  floclc  To  a  school  appropriated  to  one  denomination,  no  child  belonging 
to  another  is  admitted,  except  at  the  express  demand  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  signifled 
in  writing  to  the  teacher.  Denominatioaal  schools  are  now  the  rule,  common  schools 
the  exception.  Previously  to  1850,  under  M.  Guizot's  law,  common  schools  were  the  rule, 
but  it  was  found  that  in  them  the  religious  instruction  presented  grave  practical  difficul- 
ties. All  the  religious  bodies  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  system.  The 
schools,  though  denominational,  are  communal  schools;  the  denominations  have  not  the 
management  of  them;  and  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  inspection. 

The  mayor  and  the  minister  of  religion  in  each  commune  liave  the  supervision  and 
moral  direction  of  the  primary  school ;  in  practice  they  are  strictly  confined  to  matters 
connected  with  its  morality.  Cantonal  delegates  are  appointed  by  the  departmental 
council  (the  canton  is  a  division  l.irger  than  the  commune),  who  inspect  the  primary 
schools  of  their  canton;  but  they  have  no  real  authority  over  the  schools;  they  are  only 
allowed  to  make  representations  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  to  the  departmental  council, 
or  to  the  inspector.  The  departmental  council  has  the  chief  part  in  the  regulation  of  the 
primary  schools;  moreover,  no  private  primary  school  can  be  opened  without  its  permis- 
sion; and  if  it  refuse  permission,  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  the  prefect,  however,  who  has 
the  power  of  nominating,  suspending,  and  dismissing  public  primary  teachers.  His 
authority  is  usually  exercised  upon  the  report  of  the  aoidemy  inspector — the  university 
official  whose  important  functions,  in  respect  of  secondary  instruction,  have  already 
been  descril>ed.  'The  academies  have  the  charge  of  the  normal  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  the  supervision  of  the  primary  schools  as  regards  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
course  of  study.  Under  them  are  the  primary  inspectors,  who  report  to  the  academy 
inspectors;  above  the  latter,  as  regards  primary  instruction,  there  are  four  inspector- 
generals,  attached  to  the  office  of  education  at  Paris.  It  is  the  primary  inspector  who 
really  superintends  the  instruction  of  the  schools;  his  labors  are  unceasing,  his  inspection 
is  a  reality,  for  be  is  not  required  to  give  notice  of  his  visits.  The  private  [ftimary 
schools  are  subject  to  his  inspection,  but  only  as  regards  the  provision  made  for  the 
bodiiv  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  the  maintenance  of  morality. 

The  subjects  which  must  be  taught  in  every  primary  school,  in  addition  to  moral  and 
religious  teacliing,  are  reading,  wnting,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  French  grammar, 
and  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures;  there  are  other  subjects  which  are 
facultative— which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  be  taught,  that  is,  if  the  council  of  th« 
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oommune  shonld  so  dedre,  and  the  departmental  council  f^ve  its  consent  These  facul- 
tative matters  are  the  applications  of  arithmetic;  the  elements  of  history  and  of  geogra- 
phy; the  elements  of  physics  and  of  natural  history;  elementary  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, the  arts,  and  hygiene ;  surveying,  leveling,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  For 
girls,  there  are  superior  primary  schools  which  teach  the  facultative  matters  only;  and  in 
girls'  schools  instruction  is  usually  given  in  needle-work  for  about  three  hours  a  day. 

For  the  preparation  of  male  teachers,  the  law  requires  every  department  to  mamtain 
a  normal  school ;  in  some  cases,  however,  two  departments  are  allowed  to  maintain  one 
jointly:  there  are  now  70  of  these  schools.  There  are  separate  normal  schools  for  female 
teachers;  of  these,  the  number  was  recently  84;  now  that  the  law  is  about  to  add  largely 
to  the  number  of  girls'  schools,  it  will  probably  be  increased.  The  members  of  the 
religious  orders  devoted  to  teaching,  which  perform  a  great  part  in  primary  education, 
•re  trained  for  their  duties  in  the  establishments  of  their  respective  orders.  (Of  these 
orders,  the  most  important  is  that  of  the  brethren  of  the  Christian  schools.)  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  normal  schools  is  meager;  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  subjects  of  primary  instruc- 
tion; a  considerable  proportion  of  the  students,  indeed,  acquire  only  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  facultative  subjects.  School-method  is  what,  in  the  normal  schools, 
it  is  deemed  most  important  to  teach.  The  examination  for  primary  school-masters — 
which  is  conducted  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  departmental  council — is  limited 
to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  There  are  two  classes  of  certificates,  according  as 
the  teacher  passes  in  the  obligatory  subjects  only,  or  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  faculta- 
tive subjects  also.  Every  male  teacher,  public  or  private,  is  required  to  have  the  certifi- 
cate of  capacity  granted  after  an  examination;  also,  excepting  in  the  case  of  religious 
persons,  a  certificate  of  morality.  The  law  recognizes  a  certificate  of  stage,  to  be  granted 
to  assistants  who  have  served  as  such  for  three  years,  as  a  substitute  for  the  certificate  of 
capacity,  but  this  provision  has  been  unpopular,  and  the  qualification  of  stage  is  practi- 
cally unknown.  Female  lay  teachers  require  the  certificate  of  capacity;  female  teachers 
of  the  leligiouB  orders  are  exempt  from  it.  No  person  can  be  appointed  a  regular  com> 
munal  teacher  unless  he  be  twenty-four  years  old,  and  have  served  for  three  years  since 
bis  twenty-first  year  as  an  assistant,  or  as  a  luppljfing  teacher.  The  supplying  teacher 
gets  a  lower  salary,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  poorer  communes.  The  salaries  are  low 
eren  in  the  towns  •  in  many  of  the  country  communes,  the  legal  minima  are  not  exceeded ; 
these  are — for  an  ordinary  communal  teacher,  $120  a  year ;  for  a  female  teacher,  or  a  sup^ 
plying  teacher,  $100  a  year.  The  commune  pays  $40  a  year,  besides  the  school-fees  < 
whatever  is  required  to  make  up  the  legal  minimum,  the  government  supplies;  and, 
since  1863,  the  ^vernment  has,  upon  certain  conditions,  made  slight  allowances  in  addi- 
tion to  the  minimum. 

It  is  in  secondary  instruction  that  the  education  of  France  has  a  decided  superiority 
over  that  of  England.  The  primary  instruction  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  given  in  Eng- 
lish schools  of  the  same  grade.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  reported  that,  in  1859,  he 
found  in  French  primary  schools  the  writing  fair,  but  scarcely  so  good  as  in  English 
schools;  the  reading  better,  the  arithmetic  much  better,  than  in  English  schools.  Of 
history  and  geograpny,  the  pupUs  were  far  more  ignorant  than  English  school-children 
of  the  same  age.  The  ministry  of  M.  Duruy,  however,  was  an  era  of  marked  improve- 
ment; much  more  attention  is  given  to  the  facultative  matters  now;  especial  attention  to 
agriculture  and  the  subjects  connected  with  the  daily  life  of  the  peasant.  Mr.  Arnold 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  even  in  the  great  towns  there  were  no  masses  of  children 
left  altogether  uneducated,  that  almost  all  passed  at  some  time  through  the  schools. 
Adult  CMSses,  taught  in  the  evenings,  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  of  late  years, 
and  are  now  aided  by  the  state. 

In  1884 — just  after  the  passing  of  M.  Guizot's  law — the  number  of  primary  schools, 

gublic  and  private,  was  10,816;  in  1867  it  was  65,100;  in  1872  it  was  70,180,  of  which 
8,850  were  boys'  or  mixed  schools,  17,460  girls'  schools,  and  11,000  were  free  schools, 
In  the  primary  schools  alone  there  were,  in  1872,  4,722,000  scholars— 8,500,000  more  than 
the  number  of  scholars  in  1629.  In  1872,  the  year  of  the  census,  a  careful  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  condition  of  the  French  iienple  with  regard  to  primary  education.  Of  the 
total  population  above  the  rears  of  childhood,  it  was  found  that  80.77  per  cent  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  10.94  could  only  read,  and  but  68.29  could  do  both.  There  was 
a  most  extraordinary  difference  between  one  department  and  another  in  this  respect,  the 
percentajie  of  utterly  illiterate  persons  ranging  from  6.9  percent  in  Doubs  to  61.8  in 
Baute-Vienne;  the  most  favorable  figures  indicating  universally  the  north-eastern  depart- 
ments. In  1872  the  state  and  the  communes  expended  85,000,000  francs  on  primary 
education  alone.  The  item  of  public  instruction  stood  at  $178,784,849  f .  in  the  budget 
of  1891.    For  the  means  of  higher  education  in  France,  see  Univebsity  {French  Vhiver- 

Btate  Sdueaiion  in  Pnutia. 
In  an  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  the  school  -system  in  its  main  features  is  tlie 
same.  The  Prussian  system — more  celebrated,  more  extensive,  more  practical  and 
thorough  than  the  system  of  the  minor  states — always  powerfully  influencnig  these,  and 
now  likely  to  influence  them  more  than  ever,  is  that  wnich  must  be  selected  for  descrip- 
tion. About  this  system,  M.  Cousin,  by  a  strange  confusion  between  it  and  a  project  of 
law— a  mere  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  education  minister.  Von  Altenstein,  never  even 
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proposed  for  legislation — spread  miaconceptions  throughout  Europe,  which  have  scarcely 
yet  been  dispelled.  It  has  been  greatly  changed,  greatly  improved  since  Cousin  wrote  in 
1831 ;  but  it  does  not  yet  in  symmetry  and  completeness  approach  to  what  he  descrit)ed. 

In  Prussia,  there  is  a  minister  of  public  worship  and  instruction;  but  the  officials  who 
under  him  carry  on  the  government  of  education  are  the  officials  of  the  department  of 
the  interior.  At  the  head  of  the  government  in  each  province  is  a  president;  over  each 
of  the  departments  into  which  the  province  is  divided  there  is  a  prefect  {beairk);  each  of 
these  officers  is  assisted  by  a  council,  of  which  one  section,  called  lehuUsoUgivm,  forms 
a  separate  council  for  deliberating  upon  the  local  school  affairs.  One  member  of  the 
school  council,  called  provincial  school-councilor,  is  associated  with  the  president  for 
administrative  purposes:  the  prefect  has  attached  to  him  two  departmental  school-coun- 
cilors, one  Protestant,  one  Cfatholic,  to  advise  with  him,  and  to  adminstcr  the  school- 
affairs  of  their  respective  communions.  There  is  practically  a  division  made  of  educa- 
tional affairs  between  the  officials  of  the  province  and  those  of  the  department  The 
provincial  school-councilor  takes  the  charge  of  secondary  education  withm  the  province; 
the  departmental  school-councilors  the  charge  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  department. 

Over  each  of  the  circles  into  which  the  department  is  divided  is  an  officer  termed  a 
laindrath,  who  reports  to  the  prefect  of  the  department.  With  the  landrath.  in  the  man- 
cement  of  primary  schools,  is  associated  the  superiniendent,  the  church  dignitary  of  the 
circle.  The  supenntendent  is  ex-offlcio  inspector  of  tie  primaiy  schools  within  tlie  dis- 
trict. The  pnnsh  clergyman  is  ex-offido  local  inspector  of  pnmary  schools  within  his 
parish.  There  is  also  for  the  school  or  schools  of  eacli  parish  a  board  of  managers,  the 
composition  of  which  varies  in  different  provinces.  The  clergyman  is  always  a  member 
of  it:  be  is  usually  chairman.  In  country  places,  the  whole  powers  of  the  board  are 
often  left  in  his  hands 

In  the  "exterior"  affairs  of  the  school — passing  school-accounts,  visitation  of  school- 
premises,  control  of  the  school  estates,  adjustment  of  the  school-rate,  etc. — the  landrath 
IS  associated  with  the  superintendent.  Its  "interior"  affairs,  all  that  concerns  its  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  are  subject  to  the  established  regulations,  under  the  superintendent's 
control ;  but,  in  practice,  thev  are  more  under  the  influence  of  the  departmental  school- 
councilor.  The  superintendent,  however,  is  required  to  visit  the  school,  and  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  local  inspector,  and  he  reports  annually  to  the  government  of  the 
department.  The  local  infpector's  province  is  the  interior  affairs  of  the  school.  He  is 
expected  to  visit  the  schools  diligently,  and  to  be  active  in  the  supervision  of  them.  The 
religious  teaching  of  the  children  is  almost  entirely  done  by  him,  it  being  his  duty  to 
prepare  them  for  confirmation,  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  school-period.  To  qualify 
them  for  the  duty  of  school-inspection,  the  candidates  of  theology  are  required  to  attend 
for  six  weeks  as  auditors  at  a  normal  school,  and  to  have  attcndeid  a  course  of  pMagogik 
at  the  university .  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  many  clergymen  are  very  ill  fitted  for  this 
work,  and  that  their  powers  of  interference  are  often  exercised  in  ways  annoying  to  the 
master,  and  detrimental  to  the  school  The  "exterior"  affairs  of  the  school  of  a  parish 
belong  to  the  board  of  managers. 

This  board  is  usually  composed  of  representatives  (1)  of  the  patrors,  if  any,  of  the 
school;  (3)  of  the  parochial  clergy;  (8)  of  the  municipal  body;  (4)  of  the  householders. 
It  has  a  stated  meeting  once  a  quarter;  it  meets  whenever  it  is  summoned  by  the  chair- 
man. It  manages  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  school,  in  respect  of  which  it  is 
responsible  to  the  landrath;  it  is  the  trustee  of  the  school-buildings  and  property.  It  is 
its  duty  to  see  that  the  regular  school-hours  are  kept;  that  no  unauthorized  nolidays  are 

fiven ;  to  it  application  must  be  made  for  dispensations  for  periods  exceeding  a  week. 
ts  members  &ould  be  present  at  all  examinations  and  other  public  solemnities  of  the 
school.  In  the  large  towns  there  are  school-delegacies  appointed  by  the  magigtiral,  whose 
powers  are  more  extensive,  and  are  in  practice  the  greater,  because  in  the  large  towns  the 

Eastors  pay  little  attention  to  the  schools.  The  school-delegacies  have  control  over  the 
igher  as  well  as  the  primary  schools  which  their  constituents  maintain ;  two  poid  mem- 
bers— school-delegates — who  must  be  members  of  the  magistrat,  exercise  the  greater  part 
of  their  authority.  Under  the  delegacy,  for  every  school  there  is  a  school-board,  consL'^t- 
ing  of  the  clergyman  and  two  lay  members,  whom  the  delegacy  appoints.  The  dtilcgacr 
itself  is  accountable  to  the  magistrat,  and  both  are  subordinate  to  the  provincial  council 
Every  commune  is  bound  to  find  school-room  and  teachers  for  all  the  children  of  school 
age  belonging  to  it  The  amount  of  the  teacher's  stipend  is  in  every  case  fixed  by  the 
departmcntalgovemment:  there  is  no  legal  minimum;  the  salaries  are  usually  very  low. 
Some  parishes  possess  endowments;  but,  in  general,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools 
is  defrayed  by  means  of  (1)  school-fees;  (2)  a  local  rate;  (8)  a  grant  from  the  national 
treasury'.  As  children  are  only  expected  to  pay  what  they  can,  and  as  the  state  grants  aid 
only  after  the  strictest  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  commune,  the  weight  of  the  burden 
falls  upon  the  local  rate.  The  maintenance  of  the  schools  ranks  with  the  first  charges 
upon  the  local  purse.  The  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  departmental  councilor;  in  a  few 
towns,  however,  a  certain  power  of  choice  is  allowed  to  the  municipal  authorities — they 
may  select  one  from  a  number  of  candidates  presented  to  them  by  tne  government. 

School-attendance  is  by  law  compulsory  for  eight  vears;  the  school  age  berinning  at 
the  completion  of  the  fifth  year.  But  in  most  parts  of  Prussia,  children,  though  allowed, 
are  not  compelled  to  attend  till  the  completion  of  their  sixth  year.    The  school-period 
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eloses  with  conflrmation.  A  rerister  of  all  children  of  school  age  is  made  up — usually 
at  the  police  office;  every  child  Is  registered  for  a  particular  school;  there,  whatever  hu 
rank,  he  must  attend,  unless  a  dispensation  be  got  for  him  from  the  landr  .th.  When  a 
dispensation  is  appli^  for,  the  parents  must  state  the  motives  of  the  application,  and  the 
proTision  to  be  made  for  the  child's  education.  All  persons  cfflcially  connected  with 
schools  are  expected  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  regular  altendancc;  but  failine 
moral  suasion,  there  are  other  means  of  enforcing  it.  The  school-master  keeps  a  list  of 
absences,  excused  and  incxcused.  When  a  ciuliTs  attendance  is  irregular,  the  board  of 
managers  admonishes  its  parent.  If  admonition — which  in  general  is  repeatedly  resorted 
to— has  no  effect,  a  statement  is  sent  to  the  police  office;  the  parent  is  nned  a  small  sum 
for  each  day  of  the  child's  absence  since  the  last  admonitioi^;  and  the  fine  can  be  levied 
by  execution,  enforced  by  imprisonment,  or  taken  out  in  parish  labor.  It  seems  that 
very  few  children  escape  registratioa ;  but  the  regularity  of  the  attendance — in  general  it 
is  very  regular — varies  considerably  in  different  districts;  the  execution  of  the  law  being 
strict  or  otherwise  according  to  the  temper  of  the  people,  their  circumstances,  and  the 
vi^lance  of  the  school-authorities.  There  are  no  statistics  by  wliich  the  success  of  the 
law  can  be  exactly  tested.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  the  demand  for  child-labor  and 
the  growth  of  pauperism  are  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it.  Prussia  has  a  fac- 
tory-law requiring  that  every  child  employed  in  a  factory  shall  attend  school  for  three 
hours  a  day,  and  this  law  is  strictly  enforc^. 

Teachers  of  every  class,  public  and  private,  have  to  pass  two  examinations.  Certifi- 
cates are  of  three  degrees  of  merit — they  may  be  marked  "  very  well  qualified,"  "well 
qualified,"  or  "sufficiently  qualified."  The  heads  of  exatnioation  are  "religion,  the 
German  language,  the  art  of  school-keeping,  geography  of  Prussia,  aritlimetic  and 
geometry,  knowledge  of  natural  objects,  writing,  drawing,  sin^ng,  and  the  theory  of 
music,  organ."  After  the  first  examination  tiie  candidate  is  eligible  as  an  assistant  or 
provisional  master;  he  must  serve  in  this  capacity  for  three  years  before  taking  the 
second;  he  must  pass  the  second  within  five  years.  The  second  examination  is  in  the 
same  subjects;  but  now  most  weight  is  siven  to  the  art  of  school-keeping.  Of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  primary  schools  the  principal  is  religion;  the  others  are  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  singing,  and  the  elements  of  drawing.  Incidentally,  the  teacher  may  com- 
municate information  atwut  natural  phenomena;  about  geography,  beginning  with  that 
of  the  locality,  and  the  history  of  Prussia.  The  teaching  was  much  more  ambitious 
before  1854;  before  1854,  also,  the  normal  schools,  now  limited  to  a  meager  programme, 
were  universities  on  a  small  scale,  aiming  at  the  mental  training  of  their  students,  rather 
than  at  fitting  them  to  teach  elementary  schools.  The  change  is  often  ascribed,  both  in 
Prussia  and  out  of  it,  to  political  motives,  having  been  made  by  a  party  unfriendly  to 
popular  education;  but  eminent  educationists  defend  and  approve  it.  The  schools,  they 
aay,  are  now  attempting  as  much  as  can  be  thoroughly  done  in  the  time  allotted  for 
primary  education,  and  are  doing  it  tboroughlv;  while  the  showy  teaching  of  former 
times,  with  its  endeavor  to  develop  the  faculties,  and  to  communicate  knowledge, 
neglected  the  indispensable  elementary  instruction,  and,  as  reptrded  the  greater  number 
of  the  scholars,  was  in  no  respect  successful.  The  normal  school  training,  it  is  said,  now 
fits  the  teacher  for  his  duties  and  his  position  in  life;  formerly  it  rather  unfitted  him  for 
them,  while  filling  him  perhaps  for  something  better.  It  is,  however,  admittedly  a 
defect  in  the  Prussian  system  that  it  offers  to  the  humbler  classes  no  opportunity  of 
carrying  their  education  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  elementary  schools  leave  it.  In 
some  of  the  towns  there  are  improvement  institutes,  where  young  persons  are  taught  in 
the  evenings  or  on  Sundays;  but  they  attempt  little,  are  baalv  organized,  and  are 
neglected  by  the  school  administrations.  It  should  t>e  stated  that  the  town  schools  often 
teach  somewhat  more  than  is  taught  in  country  places — more  geography,  history,  and 
natural  knowledge — but  this,  though  permitted,  is  not  encourged  by  the  authorities. 
Orammar  is  entirely  excluded  from  primary  instruction.  The  onlv  part  of  the  teach- 
ing which  is  less  thau  excellent  is  the  writing:  it  has  been  stated  that  upwards  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  recruits  are  unable  to  write — the  art,  never  perfectly  mastered,  being 
lost,  it  must  be  supposed,  through  want  of  practice. 

As  regards  religious  instruction,  the  rule  is  that  the  primary  school  Is  denominational 
— public  schools  are  set  apart,  that  is,  for  children  of  each  of  the  religious  bodies;  the 
clergyman  who  has  the  charge  of  the  school  is  the  clergyman  of  the  body  to  which  it  is 
appropriated.  Besides  the  "evangelical  establishment,  in  which  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
Tinists  are  combined,  there  are  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews  to  be  provided  for; 
of  other  sectaries,  there  are  not  10,000  in  all  Prussia.  The  Lutherans  and  Cavlnists  are 
combined  in  the  school  as  in  the  church.  Dissenters  are  allowed  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  the  religious  instruction,  and  have  it  given  by  their  own  pastor.  Any  com- 
mune may  establidi  a  mixed  school,  if  it  so  desire,  and  if  the  authorities  permit;  but,  in 
practice,  mixed  schools  are  only  to  be  found  where  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
establish  a  school  for  each  body.  In  mixed  schools  the  teacher  are  chosen  proportion- 
ately from  each  of  the  two  great  religious  bodies;  if  there  be  only  one  teacher,  it  is,  in 
tome  districts  at  least,  customary  that  ho  should  be  alternately  a  Protestant  and  a  Cath- 
olic. The  experiment  of  mixed  schools  bad  a  long  trial  in  Prussia,  and  was  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  leading  to  attempts,  or  suspected  attempts,  at  proselytism,  and  to  parish 
squabbling.    It  has  been  abandoned,  not  so  much  from  the  wish  of  the  government,  as 
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to  deference  to  tbe  feelings  of  the  people,  and  to  tbe  demands  of  the  Roman  Oatbolie 
hierarchy  But  the  denominational  system  is  more  in  accord  with  the  part  which  the 
state  assigns  to  religion  in  the  school.  Tbe  school,  it  is  said,  should  be  the  organ  of  the 
church  for  training  children  to  church-membersliip;  school  and  church  are  expected 
between  them  to  form  the  child  into  a  man  contented  with  his  position  in  life.  Religious 
teaching  must  be  given  by  the  master  for  an  hour  every  day.  In  the  Protestant  schools 
the  master  teaches  the  Lutheran  catechism  to  Lutheran  children;  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
chism to  the  Reformed  children.  Scripture  history  is  also  taught ;  and  h vmns,  from  a  pre- 
scribed collection,  have  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  master  is  not  allowed  to  expound 
tbe  catechism;  his  duty  is  to  see  that  the  children  learn  it  and  understand  the  words  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  It  is  the  clergyman  who  explains  its  doctrines  to  the  elder  cliil- 
dren  in  preparing  them  for  cooflrmation. 

Any  one  may  open  a  private  school  of  any  class  in  Prussia  who  can  obtain  a  license 
for  the  purpose  from  the  government;  but  in  a  city  it  must  be  shown  that  the  district 
in  which  the  school  is  to  be  placed  is  insufficiently  supplied  with  schools;  and  every  private 
teacher  must  have  passed  the  two  examinations.  Private  schools  are  subject  at  all  times 
to  the  inspection  of  the  school-councilor,  and  are  bound  strictly  to  follow  the  regulations 
established  for  private  schools.  The  larger  towns  in  Prussia  are  not  yet  adequately  sup- 
plied with  public  primary  schools;  private  primary  schools  are  therefore  common  In 
such  places:  in  Berlin  they  educate  nearly  half  the  children  who  are  in  primary  schoote. 

Of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  in  Prussia,  a  brief  and  general  notice  must 
suffice.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  superintendence  of  the  secondary  schools  is 
undertaken  by  the  school-councilor  of  the  province;  it  is  independent  of  ecclesiastical 
control.    The  larger  communes  and  the  towns  are  required  to  maintain  middle  schools, 

S'ving  instruction  of  a  higher  order  than  is  given  in  the  elementary  schools,  a  sound 
erman  education,  and  preparing  boys  for  the  gymnasia.  These  must  be  provided  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  population.  They  are 
maintained,  like  the  primary  schools,  by  school-fees,  local  taxation,  and  these  failing, 
the  state  treasury.  Some  of  the  larger  towns  maintain  also  secondary  schools  of  a  higher 
class;  these  are  of  two  kinds — the  real-school,  and  the  gymnasium  or  grammar-school. 
In  such  towns,  as  stated  already,  the  local  management  rests  with  the  school-dele^cv. 
There  is,  besides,  a  considerable  number  of  real-schools  and  gymnasia  which  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  government.  None  of  the  real-schools  take  boarders;  very  few  of 
the  gymnasia  do  so.  The  gymnasium  is  a  classical  school  preparing  for  the  universities. 
In  the  real-school,  mathematics,  scientific  studies,  and  modern  languages  are  substituted 
for  the  classics,  and  the  instruction  is  designed  to  prepare  the  pupils,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  pursuits  of  life.  The  real  schools  grant  certificates  to  their  pupils.  The  royal 
real-schools  and  the  gymnasia  (other  than  those  maintained  by  the  large  towns)  are  under 
the  management  of  the  provincial  school-councilor.  Some  of  the  older  of  those  gym- 
nasia have  endowments,  but  the  money  necessary  for  their  support  is  contributed  by  the 
state.  Appointments  to  the  schools  are  made  by  the  school-councilor;  he  appoints  the 
teachers,  or  nominates  the  leet  out  of  which  local  authorities  have  to  choose,  in  all  the 
secondary  schools.  Teachers  for  all  the  schools  have  to  pass  two  examinations.  There 
are  boards  of  examiners,  appointed  by  the  provincial  government,  which  conduct  the 
examinations;  these  hoards  also  examine  the  students  of  the  gymnasia,  to  test  their 
fitness  for  the  university.  The  university  in  Prussia  is  a  teaching  (or  rather  a  lecturing), 
as  well  as  an  examining  body,  and  grants  degrees  in  four  faculties — theology,  juns- 

grudence,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  There  are  seven  universities  witliin  the  territory 
eld  by  Prussia  before  the  war  of  1866;  in  two  of  these — Breslan  and  Bonn — there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  a  Protestant  institute  of  theology.  Tbe  university  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  crown;  aU  their  regulations  are  pre- 
scribed, and  all  the  appointments  in  them  maae  by  the  state.    See  Ukivebsitt. 

Stale  Education  in  th«  United  State*. 
In  the  United  States,  the  education  of  the  people  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  central 
government;  it  ranks  among  the  domestic  affairs  oi  tbe  several  states,  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  northern  states — those  from  which,  before  tbe  late  war,  slavery  was  excluded — that 
systematic  attempts  have  been  made  to  promote  it.  The  central  government  has,  how. 
ever.  In  more  than  one  instance  endeavored  to  assist  education  in  the  states,  by  providing 
for  it  endowments.  In  tbe  states  which  contain  waste  lands,  it  puts  aside,  in  eveir 
newly-surveyed  township  of  six  miles  square,  one  sq.m.  for  the  support  of  schoob 
within  the  township.  The  state  becomes  trusts  of  this  land,  or  of  the  price  obtained  for 
It,  which  is  usually  called  the  townsliip-fund,  and  pays  over  the  yearly  income  to  the 
township  when  it  has  been  settled.  The  central  government,  about  1836,  had  accumu- 
lated in  its  treasury  a  considerable  balance,  the  surplus  of  its  income  over  its  expendi- 
ture during  several  years:  this  it  apportioned  pro  ro^<J  among  the  states,  reserving  the 
right  to  reclaim  it.  This  right  has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  exercised;  and  in 
most  of  the  Northern  states,  the  income  of  the  "  United  States  deposit-fund"  is  applied 
to  the  support  of  education.  Since  1864.  by  what  is  called  the  "agricultural  college 
act,"  the  central  government  has  made  a  liberal  offer  of  allotments  of  land  to  the  states 
upon  certain  conditions,  for  tlie  endowment  of  one  or  more  institutions  in  every  state,  in 
which — whatever  the  oUier  instruction  may  be — special  attention  shall  be  given  to  thioae 
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biBnches  of  learning  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.    SeTeral  states  are  pre- 
punug  to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer. 

Kveiy  one  of  the  United  States  has  its  common  schools.  Before  the  war,  Kentuckv, 
JlDs8oan,and  Louisiana  had  each  some  kind  of  school-system;  at  various  points  through- 
out the  south,  particular  towns  had  established  schools,  always  after  the  model  set  in  the 
northern  states.  The  state  of  "Western  Virginia  passed  a  school  law  not  long  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  In  the  northern  states,  besides  the  endowments  above  descrilHjd —  ' 
both  of  which  are  possessed  by  most  of  the  states— every  state  possesses  a  sciool-fund 
•rising  from  various  sources— sale  of  lands,  taxation,  penalties,  and  forfeitures — which  is 
usually  rested  either  in  the  state  legislature  or  in  a  board  of  education.  In  the  majority' 
of  the  states,  the  income  of  this  fund  is  considerable,  nor  in  Keneral  is  it  small.  It  is 
usually,  but  not  in  all  the  states,  applied  solely  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  or  of  the 
nonuEil  schools  which  help  to  provide  them  with  teachers.  Apart  from  the  influence 
exercised  by  means  of  this  fund,  the  state  usually  promotes  public  instruction  only  by  its 
legislation,  by  which  it  req^uires  or  enables  local  bodies  to  make  certain  provision  for  the 
education  of  cliildren  withm  their  jurisdiction.  Everywhere,  the  law  leaves  much,  and 
usually  the  practice  leaves  everything,  to  the  local  bodies;  and  these  come  short  of,  or 
exceed  the  legal  requirements  according  to  the  local  interest  in  education  and  ability  to 
pay  for  it.  It  is  through  the  interest  of  the  municipalities  in  education  that  very  ample 
provision  is  made  in  the  towns;  it  is  through  the  force  of  exiimple,  and  in  deference  to 
educational  experience,  that  a  certain  uniformity  of  system  prevails.  There  is  a  close 
approach  to  uniformity  both  in  the  law  and  in  the  practice  of  the  several  states;  and  a 
description  of  the  system  of  one  state  will  be  approximately  true  of  that  of  otlier  states. 
The  Massachusetts  system  is  fittest  to  be  selected  for  description,  as  being  the  oldest,  the 
most  celebrated,  that  which  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  most  identified  with  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  successful  8ome  of  the  orincipal  vaiia- 
tions  from  it  will  be  noted. 

In  1642 — 23  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Mdnfloteer—Qie  Massachusetts  colonists 
passed  a  law  requiring  every  citizen,  under  a  penalty  of  208.,  to  teach  his  children  and 
apprentices,  or  have  them  taught,  to  read  perfectly  the  English  language.  Five  years 
later,  they  passed  another  law,  requiring,  under  penalty,  every  township  containing  50 
householders  to  support  a  teacher  to  teach  their  children  to  read  and  write;  requiring 
every  township  containing  100  householders  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  capable  ol 
fitting  youtlis  for  the  university.  The  present  law  is  different,  if  not  less  liberally  con- 
ceived. The  change  was  made  by  numerous  steps,  and  was  probably  forced  on  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  community.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  revised  statutes  of 
the  state,  provides  that  in  every  township  the  inhabitants  shall  maintain  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year  a  sufBcient  number  of  schools  for  all  the  children  of  the  township. 
The  teachers  are  to  be  of  competent  ability  and  of  good  morals,  and  they  are  to  teach 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  the  history  of 
the  Lnited  States,  and  good  behavior.  Other  subjects — algebra,  vocal  music,  drawing, 
physiology,  and  hygiene — are  to  be  taught  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  committee. 
Every  township  may,  and  every  township  containing  500  householders  must,  also  main- 
tain for  ten  months  in  the  year  a  school  which  shall  give  instruction  in  general  history, 
bookkeeping,  surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil  polity 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language.  And  in  every  town- 
ship containing  4,000  inhabitants,  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the  Greek 
and  IVench  languages,  in  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and  moral 
sciences,  and  piuitical  economy.  Moreover,  any  township  may  establish  schools  for 
children  over  15  years  of  age,  determining  the  instruction  to  be  given,  and  appropriate 
money  for  their  support.  The  compulsory  part  of  the  law  is  supported  by  penalties,  but 
h  is  said  that  tliere  would  be  diiBculty  in  enforcing  them ;  at  any  rate,  ttiey  are  not  en- 
forced. It  is  also  provided  that  every  child  between  8  and  14  must  be  sent  to  school  for 
at  least  12  weeks  in  a  year:  the  penalty  for  breach  of  this  provision  is  ^20,  but  the  idea 
of  enforcing  it  seems  never  to  have  been  entertained;  its  existence  even  is  not  generally 
known.  The  law  does  not  permit  school  fees,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  America,  rate- 
bills.  There  seems  to  be  no  fund  arising  from  waste  lands  in  Massachusetts;  and  the 
township  raises  the  necessary  funds  by  a  tax  upon  property — the  personal  property  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  capitalized  value  of  their  real  property  situated  within  the  town- 
ship. The  amount  of  the  rate  is  by  the  law  left  wholly  undetermhied:  it  is  determined 
by  the  householders  at  their  annual  meeting.  The  state  endeavors  to  influence  the  town- 
ships to  make  a  liberal  provision  by  means  of  the  school  fund,  a  share  of  which  is  given 
to  every  township  which  has  made  its  returns  to  the  board  of  education,  and  has  spent 
not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  (Hpcr  head  for  all  the  children  of  the  township.  The  school- 
fund  contribution  is  very  sgiall — less  than  25  cents  for  every  child;  but  it  is  said  to 
have  an  excellent  influence  upon  the  rural  townships.  No  doubt,  the  publication  of  the 
returns  made  to  the  board  of  education  tends  to  spur  on  the  backward  districts. 

The  management  and  control  of  all  the  public  schools  of  a  township  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  school-committee,  consisting  of  any  number  divisible  by  three;  the  members 
of  this  committee  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  one-third  of  them  are  elected  annually 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  township.  The  committee  have  the  supervision  of  the 
schools;  and  it  is  among  their  duties  to  see  that  no  book  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of 
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any  particular  sect  of  Christians  shall  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  to  require  the  dail^ 
reading;  of  some  portion  of  tlie  Bible  in  the  common  English  version.  Any  township  by 
its  public  meeting,  or  a  city  by  its  city-council,  may  require  the  committee  to  appom'  a 
paid  superintendent  of  schools:  when  this  is  not  done,  the  members  of  the  committee 
receive  a  small  allowance  for  the  time  during  which  they  are  engaged  upon  the  school- 
affairs.  But,  moreover,  any  township  may,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  resolve 
to  divide  itself  into  districts  for  the  support  of  its  schools.  If  this  be  done,  the  town- 
ship names  for  each  district  a  "  prudential  committee,"  consisting  either  of  one  or  of 
three  persons,  resident  within  the  district,  which  is  charged  with  providing  and  keeping 
in  repair  the  school-house,  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and,  if  the  township  so  deter- 
mines, witli  the  duly  of  selecting  and  contracting  with  the  teachers.  The  district  deter- 
mines the  amount  to  be  raised  b^  it  for  the  building  or  repair  or  furnishing  of  its  school; 
this  is  collected  by  the  township  collector,  and  bunded  over  to  the  district-committee. 
The  school-committee  retains  its  functions  of  management,  except  so  far  as  they  hav« 
been  made  over  to  the  districts;  and  hence,  there  is  a  double  management  of  the  schools, 
which  is  found  to  be  attended  with  inconveniences.  The  division  into  districts,  too,  is 
said  to  have  led  to  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  schools  in  country  places:  people 
scheme  to  have  the  township  so  divided  that  there  may  be  a  school  in  their  neighbor- 
hood— there  are,  therefore,  more  schools  than  are  needed,  and  more  than  can  bo  main- 
tained in  efficiency.  The  school-committee — in  cities,  the  school-superintendent^ 
examines  the  teacher  before  his  appointment,  »nd  grants  him  a  certificate,  which  remains 
In  force  for  a  certain  time.  There  are  three  classes  of  certificate— one  valid  for  six 
months,  another  for  two  years,  a  third  for  five  years.  The  common  schools  of  a  to^rnship 
are  open  to  all  children  resident  therein  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age:  none  are 
to  be  excluded  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  religious  opinions;  and  it  has  been  held  that 
a  child  unlawfully  excluded  may  recover  damages  therefor  in  an  action  of  tort. 

In  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  most  of  the  western  states,  large  municipal 
powers  are  possessed  by  the  county,  and  the  county  shares  with  the  township  the 
mauiigement  of  scliool-attairs.  New  York  has  a  state  superintendent,  whose  power  over 
the  schools  is  considerable.  In  that  state,  it  is  the  school-commissioner  of  the  "  assem- 
bly district"  in  which  the  township  lies  who  divides  the  township  into  school-districts; 
and  it  is  the  district  which  determines  the  school-tax:  the  township  is  almost  completely 
ignored.  In  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  it  is  by  county  officials  that  teachers  arc 
cxaminea  and  certificated.  In  the  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  "  rate-bills" 
— that  is,  school-fees— are  allowed,  but  are  rarely  levied.  Several  states  besides  Massa- 
chusetts make  school-attendance  compulsory:  in  most  of  the  states,  there  appears  to  be 
some  provision  against  "  truancy;"  but  it  appears  that  attempts  are  not  maae  to  enforce 
the  law  except  occasionally,  in  the  case  of  homeless,  wandering  children,  who  are  liable, 
in  lieu  of  a  fine,  to  be  sent  to  reformatory  schools.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  (pop.  1,615,301)  there  are  about  108,000  children  who  do  not  go  to 
school — though  in  no  city  is  there  a  better  or  ampler  provision  of  common  schools. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the  insufficient  pay  of  the  teachers,  the 
work  IS  surprisingly  well  done.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  normal  schools 
and  of  special  colleges  for  the  scientific  training  of  teachers  in  the  principles  of  pteda- 
gogy,  and  a  more  general  tendency  among  those  who  teach  to  regard  their  work  as  a  pro- 
fession and  not  as  a  temporary  makeshift,  have  given  the  country  a  remarkably  intelli- 
gent and  capable  body  of  instructors  who  discharge  the  important  function  of  training 
the  young,  with  zeal  and  ability.  The  old  type  of  country  teacher  who"  boarded  round 
and  looked  upon  his  occupation  as  a  disagreeable  necessity,  is  now  practically  extinct. 
All  our  states  have  come  to  attach  a  proper  importance  to  the  duties  of  examination  and 
school  superintendence.  In  Massachusetts  the  importance  of  competent  supervision  of 
the  schools  has  been  so  generally  acknowledged  that  twenty-eight  towns  and  all  but  two 
cities  in  the  State  have  for  years  employed  a  superintendent  of  schools,  but  in  thesmaller 
towns  there  has  been  no  supervision  except  that  given  by  the  occasional  visits  of  the 
school  committees.  The  teaching  is  wonderfully  good,  considering  the  scanty  pay 
given ;  but  where  the  vacations  last  for  more  than  six  montjis,  and  the  teacher  is  changed 
almost  every  term,  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  is  scarcely  possible.  It  is  in  the 
towns  that  the  working  of  the  school-law  has  been  creditable  and  successful.  Through 
the  high  public  spirit  of  the  municipal  bodies,  and  the  great  importance  attached  to 
education,  the  support  of  the  common  schools  is  in  general  most  liberally  provided  for. 

In  the  towns,  there  is  usually  a  superintendent  of  schools,  by  whom,  under  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  general  and  district  school-committees,  the  schools  are  inspected, 
and  the  character  of  the  instruction  determined;  by  him  the  examination  of  the  teachers 
also  is  conducted.  Of  the  schools,  there  are  four  classes— primary,  intermediate,  gram- 
mar, and  high-schools  or  academies.  Children  usually  enter  the  primary  school  about  5 
or  6;  the  grammar-school  between  8  and  9;  the  high-school  between  12  and  13  years  of 
age.  They  are  not  promoted  from  one  class  of  school  to  another  without  undergoing  an 
examination;  the  intermediate  schools,  where  they  exist,  are  intended  for  those  who  are 
too  old  to  be  at  the  primary  school,  and  too  backward  to  ent«r  the  grammar-school  To  be 
admitted  to  a  grammar-school,  a  child  must  be  able  to  read  at  first  sight  easy  prose,  to  spell 
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oommon  words  of  not  more  than  three  syllables,  and  to  have  acquired  a  slight  Knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  For  admission  to  the  high-school,  the  usual  requirements  are  aoility  to  read  cor- 
rectly and  fluently,  an  acquaintance  with  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  some  knowl* 
edge  of  geography  and  grammar.  From  these  tests  may  be  inferred  ttie  average  proficiency 
expected  to  be  attaineo  by  children  leaving  the  primary  and  the  grammar-school  respec- 
tively. In  the  grammar-schools  of  Boston,  the  programme  of  studies  consists  of  spelling, 
readmg,  writing,  arithmetic  with  book-keeping,  geography,  English  grammar,  the  im- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  and  vocal  music:  this  is  nearly 
the  usual  programme;  but  in  New  York  and  one  or  two  other  states  a  little  more  is  at 
'  tempted.  Between  the  high-schools  or  academies  in  the  various  states,  there  are  con- 
sidersble  differences.  But,  in  general,  the  high-schools  are  simply  schools  of  secondar} 
instruction,  intended  to  prepare  youths  for  the  university — instruction  being  given  in  the 
dassidd  languages,  maUiematics,  the  sciences,  history,  and  the  English  Tangunge  and 
English  literature.  The  usual  curriculum  is  one  of  four  years;  and  Uie  students  are  not 
leciuired  to  study  all  the  subiects  taught  in  the  school.  At  Boston,  where  boys  are  ad- 
missible to  the  Latin  high-Bcnool  at  10  years  of  age,  the  curriculum  lasts  for  six  years. 
There  are  high-schools  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys,  the  programme  of  instruction  being 
the  same  in  both.  At  Boston,  the  curriculum  at  the  girls'  high-school  lasts  for  three 
years;  and  pupils  at  admission  must  be  between  15  and  19  years  of  age  Boston  posses- 
ses, besides  its  Latin  high-school  and  its  girls'  high-school,  an  English  nigh-school,  said 
to  be  admirably  planned  and  conducted.  The  instruction  in  it  closely  resembles  that 
given  in  the  reu-schools  of  Glermany ,  including  French  and  German,  and  various  sciences, 
with  their  application;  being  intended  to  enable  boys  to  complete  a  sound  English  edu- 
cation, and  to  prepare  themselves  for  commercial  life.  Oreat  complaints  are  almost 
everywhere  made-  Boston  seems  to  be  exceptional  in  this  respect— of  the  irregularity  of 
the  attendance  at  the  primary  schools.  It  is  estimated  that  in  most  states  not  much 
more  than  half  of  the  children  pass  from  these  to  the  grammar-schools;  but  a  trifling 
proportion  of  the  grammar-school  pupils  enter  the  high-schools,  and  of  these,  only  a 
small  fraction  persist  to  the  end  of  the  curriculum.  All  high-schools  grant  certificates  of 
graduation  to  pupils  who  have  creditably  gone  through  the  course  of  study.  The  study 
of  the  classics  does  not,  even  in  the  most  pretentious  institutions  of  this  class,  seem  to  lie 
carried  very  far.  much  more  attention  being  given  to  mathematics  and  natural  science. 
In  Boston — in  many  respects  the  most  favorable  example  that  could  be  taken — there 
were,  in  1888,  72,590  children  of  school-age— between  5  and  15  ;  of  these,  65,782  were  in 
school,  the  average  attendance  being  51,692.  The  number  enrolled  at  the  eleven  high 
schools,  1888,  was  2824;  at  private  and  parochial  schools,  7882.  Among  the  wealthy, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  growing  disinclination  to  make  use  of  the  common  schools  ;  their 
children  are  usually  sent  to  private  academies.  The  only  serious  opposition  to  the  non- 
religious  character  of  the  common  schools  comes  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ;  but 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  upon  this  subject  among  some  of  the  other 
religious  bodies.  See  Common  Schools  ;  Education  ;  Gymnasia  ;  Kindkrgabten  ; 
Manual  Traxnino. 

KATIOHAL  6ITASD,  an  organization  for  local  defense,  differing  from  the  American 
militia  and  volunteers,  in  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipalities,  not  of  the  state- 
Italy,  Greece,  and  other  nations  have  maintained  this  civic  force;  but  the  country 
whence  it  derives  historic  fame  Is  France.  The  French  national  guard  was  instituted 
in  Paris  in  1789,  when  the  government  had  an  army  of  80,000  at  the  gates.  The  munic- 
ipality armed  48,000  men,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  chief  towns  of 
France.  These  corps  obtained  the  name  of  national  ^niard  and  assumed  the  famous 
tricolor  as  their  ensign.  In  1795,  80,000  of  the  Pans  national  guards  attacked  the 
Tnilerica,  and  were  repulsed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparie  with  6,000  regular  troops.  In  1830 
they  were  reorganized  under  thecommand  of  Lafayette,  their  original  chief;  and  between 
ISw  and  1861  a  law  was  passed  by  which  all  males  above  20  not  otherwise  employed 
under  government  were  included  in  the  national  guard.  After  the  cotip  Selai  in  December, 
1851,  tney  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  armed  police.  In  the  war  of  1870-71 
they  showed  some  signs  of  vitality  in  sympathy  with  the  commune,  but  effected  nothing 
for  France.  After  tue  fall  of  the  commune  they  were  disbanded.  The  term  Kationu 
Guard  is  applied  in  some  of  the  United  States  to  the  volunteer  militia.    See  Militia. 

VATIOHAIi  HTKKS,  More  attention  is  now  given  to  the  study  of  national  music 
than  formerly.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  it  was  almost  disregarded.  In  tlie 
preface  to  his  Uistory  vf  Munie  (London  1776)  Sir  John  Hawkins  says:  "The  best 
music  of  barbarians  is  said  to  be  hideous  and  astonishing  sounds.  Of  what  importance, 
then,  can  it  be  to  inquire  into  a  practice  that  has  not  its  foundation  in  science  or  system, 
or  to  know  what  are  the  sounds  that  most  delight  a  Hottentot,  a  wild  American,  or  even 
a  more  refined  Chinese  ?"  Nat  ional  music  usually  possesses  characteristic  peculiarities 
In  rhythm,  modulation,  and  melody,  of  which  the  cultured  musician  may  avail  himself  to 
produce  new  and  striking  effects,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  various  musical  scales  and 
construction  and  combination  of  musical  instruments  employed  in  foreign  countries  may 
trace  interesting  resemblances  between  several  nations.  The  great  composers  have  been 
fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  national  music,  and  many  instances  of  imitations  of 
national  tunes  or  of  works  in  which  the  local  melodies  are  inserted  without  alteration 
will  ariae.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  fOttoral  Ovrnvhonv  iu  Handel's  Mettiah, 
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wUch  owes  tts  origin  to  the  song  of  the  Italian  Pifferari—Ce}fi,Mttn  peasants  who  sang 
melodies  tiefore  the  slirine  of  the  Virgin  Mury  in  the  streets  of  Rome  at  Christmas,  and 
which  Handel  heard  while  visiting  that  city.     Mendelssohn's  Scotch  and  Italian  sym- 
phonies contain  many  local  melodies,  which  he  noted  while  traveling.    Among  other 
modern  composers  Chopin  colors  his  works  with  the  romantic  character  of  the  Poles ; 
Liszt  and  Brahms  weave  over  the  national  melodies  of  Hungary,  with  their  peculiar 
Magyar  rhythms  and  gypsy  tunes ;  Rubinstein,  Tscbaicowsky,  and  Moscnwski  intro- 
duce Russian  airs  and  Sclavic  turbulence  into  their  compositions ;  Dvorak  treats  tlie 
Bohemian  song  and  dance  tunes  with  all  the  resource  of  modern  technique  and  knowl- 
edge of  intricate  harmony  ;  and  Orieg  works  in  brilliant  style,  combining  the  weird 
Norwegian  melodies,  harmonies,  and  rhythms  in  the  most  romantic  and  unique  manner, 
and  with  modulations  and  orchestral  tone-color  second  to  none  but  Wagner.    Especially 
in  their  songs  do  the  people  express  their  truest  feelings  and  sentiments,  and  nationiu 
character  is  most  distinctlyrevealed  in  this  branch  of  com^sition.    The  national  and 
popular  songs  include  the  YoUctlitder  of  Germany,  the  Ganti  populari  of  Italy,  the  Bal- 
ladt  of  England,  and  the  Ohantont  of  France.    The  temperament  of  the  French  has 
always  been  favorable  to  the  production  of  political  songs.    See  Ohanton.    The  Maza- 
rinade  of  the  17th  century  was  a  collection  of^over  4000  satirical  songs  adapted  to  popu- 
lar airs,  and  directed  against  the  Cardinal  Mazarin.     Earlv  in  the  18th  century  famous 
songs  were  written,  such  as  La  MaraeillaUe ;  Malbrook  ten  tw  Ven  guerre ;  Qa  ira ; 
Siehard  8  mon  roi;  Oinpeut  on  itre  mieux  qu'  au  >ein  de  ta  fatniUe ;  Chant  du  dSpart  j 
Chan'  du  retour;  Uhant  du  Vietoire  ;  Afourir  pour  la  Patrie ;  Partant  pour  la  Syrie ; 
La  Paritienne;  Keoeil  du  peuple,  by  SouriquSre  de  Saint  Marc,  set  by  Gaveaux,  and 
called  the  MarieiUaite  trf  the  T/iermidor  reaction  ;  and  Pire  de  t'univer*,  by  Desorgues, 
and  set  by  €)06sec.    Contemporary  with  them  but  of  less  political  importance  are  the 
songs  of  the  class,  which  include:  Cadet  BoueeeUe;  Chanion  du  Bot  Dagobert;  and 
Pbnfan  la  Tulipe,  the  latt«r  set  to  an  old  tune  being  extremely  popular  in  1792-1802. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  song  has  but  a  meagre  history.    Remains  of  troubadour 
poetiy  and  music  still  exist,  but  the  favorite  airs  are  dance  tunes,  popular  songs,  and 
serenades  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar— the  national  instrument    Scan- 
dinavian songs  deal  largely  with  ballads,  legends,  and  tales  of  old  heroes,  the  heroic 
element  being  more  of  a  favorite  than  the  lyncal.    Many  collections  of  these  epic  songs 
have  been  made,  and  these  with  the  herdsmen's  songs  are  the  most  distinctly  national. 
The  herdsman  or  a  Scandinavian  maiden  calls  the  cattle  home  from  the  mountain 
pasture  by  a  song,  or  sometimes  a  melody  blown  upon  the  cow-horn  called  Lur.    This 
practice  is  similar  to  the  Banz  dee  Vaefies  (q.v.)  played  upon  the  Alpine-horn  in  Swit- 
zerland, which  is  a  national  feature.    The  aonp  of  Hungaiy  are  a  combination  of  the 
Magyar  and  Gypsv  elements.    The  introduction  of  Christianity  in  Hungary  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  burst  of  hymn-poetry,  and  some  of  these  venerable  comi>ositions  are  still 
sung  ;  some  are  written  in  honor  of  tlie  Virgin,  others  to  the  praise  of  King  Stephen, 
the  patron  saint  of  Hungary.     The  excitable  and  sensitive  temperament  of  the  Hun- 
garians has  made  them  cultivate  music  with  great  devotion,  but  their  exclusiveness  for 
many  years  kept  their  music  in  comparative  obscurity,     Liszt,  Joachim,  and  Brahms 
owe  much  of  their  fame  to  the  national  element  which  speaks  through  their  compositions. 
The  national  air  of  Hungary  is  the  Rdk6ezy  March  (q.v.).     The  love  of  the  Russian 
peasant  for  his  national  airs  is  shared  by  the  ^ucated  classes,  and  the  operas  nn  national 
subjects  of  Verstovsky,  Glinka,  and  Tscbaicowsky  have  a  wide  and  enduring  popularity. 
Russian  songs  are  distinctly  local.    Great  Russia,  Little  Russia,  the  Wendic  branch  of 
the  Sclavic  race,  and  Servia  have  their  separate  and  characteristic  folk-songs.    The 
Russian  National  Hymn,  composed  by  Alexis  Lvofl  in  1883,  possesses  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  Russian  music,  but  resembles  the  Sicilian  ifarineri'  Ilymn,  0  iaw>- 
tittima  (a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  Kaxy,  still  sung  in  Venice).    Immediately  on  its  appear- 
ance the  Emperor  of  Russia  ordered  it  to  be  performed  in  concerts  and  in  the  theatres. 
Rubinstera  introdaoed  it  into  his  La  Susne,  a  symphonic  poem  for  orchestra,  illustra- 
tive of  Russian  national  airs.    The  songs  of  Poland  difFer  from  those  of  Russia  in  having 
more  romance  and  fire,  and  an  instrumental  rather  than  vocal  coloring.      In  theS 
rhythms  and  syncopated  notes  the}''  resemble  the  Hungarian  music  more  than  the 
Russian.    Of  modem  Polish  songs,  those  of  Ciiopin  are  the  best  known.    There  are 
numerous  collections  of  Bohemian  national  songs  which  of  late  years  have  been  brought 
Into  public  notice  by  the  works  of  Smetana  and  Dvor&k.    They  are  purely  local  in  color 
and  form.    The  popular  songs  of  Italy  are  chiefly  street  songs  and  barear<^,  which 
are  sung  by  the  gondoliers  in  Venice.    The  history  of  the  German  Lied  (q.v.)  is  almost 
the  history  of  the  heart  of  the  nation.    From  the  time  of  tlie  Meistersinger  and  Minne- 
singer the  Volkslied  has  lived  on  the  lips  of  the  people.    The  most  distinctly  national 
airs  are  the  Austrian  hymn,  by  Haydn,  entitled  Oott  erhalte  Pram  den  Katter  (q.v.) 
and  Die  Waeht  am  Rhein  (q.v.).    'The  names  of  Hans  Sachs.  Martin  Luther,  Bach, 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Robert  Franz  call  to  mind  hundreds  of  Volks- 
lieder,  chorales,  and  lyrics  that  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  national,  so  universally  are 
they  known  and  snng.     Turning  to  England,  we  And  Ood  sate  the  King  (q.v.)  and  Rule 
BrUannia,  the  two  chief  patriotic  songs,  while  ballads  and  popular  songs,  with  their 
simple  melodies,  are  too  numerous  to  catalogue.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned : 
Xh*  Boatt  Betf  <f  Old  England;  SaUy  in  our  AUey ;  BUSk-eyed  Suean;  Wd^ng  Old 
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Stain;  Tom  BmeUng;  Thi»J<^  Tmng  Waterman;  TeMariner»ofEn(fiand;  The  Bag 
tf  Biaeay,  aad  Glierry  Hipe  The  songs  of  Scotland  have  always  been  held  in  great 
esteem.  They  are  always  based  on  simple  airs  and  dance  tunes,  many  of  which  are 
characterized  by  the  peculiar  Scotch  snap— a  name  given  to  effect  produced  by  a  short 
note  precediDg  a  long  dotted  note.  The  melodies  of  the  Lowluids  differ  from  thoM  of 
the  Highlands  ;  but  the  distinguishing  qualitv  of  both  is  their  plaintive  and  melancholy 
tone.  Tliis  is  partly  due  to  the  national  scale  within  which  every  air  (with  a  tew  ex- 
ceptions) is  written.  It  is  the  modem  diatonic  scale,  deprived  of  the  fourth  and  seventh 
notes.  The  following  are  national  favorites  though  not  patriotic  songs:  Annie  Laurie  ; 
Oomin'  through  the  Bye;  John  Anderson  my  Jo ;  Auld  Bobin  Oray  ;  Avid  Lang  Syne ; 
The  Birks  cf  Aberfddy ;  The  Blue  BeUi  ofSeotland;  Bonnie  Boon;  Bonnie  Dundee; 
3he  Oampiell*  are  Oomin';  Gaiter'  Herrin';  Jock  o  Haeeldean,  and  The  Qaberlumit 
Man,  and  all  the  songs  of  Robert  Burns.  The  close  resemblance  of  Irish  and  Scottish 
airs  has  led  to  confusion,  and  many  Irish  tunes  have  been  claimed  by  Scotland.  Among 
the  popular  Irish  songs  are :  2%«  urovee  of  Blarney,  to  which  Moore  wrote  his  Laet  Rote 
ifaummer,  inserted  in  Flotow's  opera  of  ifartAa/  Rory<f  More  ;  .kt<««n  ^nxm,  to  which 
tone  the  words  "  Robin  Adair,"  and  also  "  Erin  the  tear  and  the  smile  in  thine  eye"  are 
■mig;  SairU  PairieKs  Day;  lAmeriel^e  Lamentation*,  and  the  numerous  songs  by 
Thomas  Moore,  written  to  ancient  Irish  melodies,  including :  Beliete  me  if  ail  thMe  en- 
dearing  young  Ohairm*;  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night;  Thote  Evening  Bells;  Let  Erin  Bejnea^ 
her:  Araby's  Daughter,  and  The  Harp  titat  ones  ihrough  Tara's  Halls.  The  distinctively 
national  songs  of  America  are  Hiil  Columbia;  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  (q.v.),  and 
Yankee  Doodle  (q.v.).  Hail  CMumbia  was  written  by  Joseph  Hopklnson  (q-v.)  in  1798. 
when  a  war  with  France  was  thought  to  be  inevitable.  The  music  of  Hail  Columbia 
went  by  the  name  of  General  Washington's  March  and  afterwards  The  Presidents  March. 
It  was  played  in  1789,  when  Washington  was  inaugurated  in  New  York.  Another 
national  song.  My  Gauntry,  'tis  of  thee,  written  by  Samuel  Francis  Smith  in  1881-3  to  the 
tune  of  America,  has  always  been  popular.  Maryland,  my  Maryland,  written  by  James 
Ryder  Randall  in  1861 ,  to  the  Qerman  Burschenlied  O  Tannenbaum,  0  TanneiAaum, 
and  Dixie,  by  Oen.  Albert  Pike,  to  music  by  Dan  Emmett,  of  Brrant's  minstrels,  about 
1860,  are  the  most  popular  of  the  Southern  war-songs.  During  the  civil  war  the  troops 
were  accustomed  to  march  to  the  music  of  Annie  Laurie;  Bota  Lee;  LUly  Dale; 
Marching  Along;  Mmte  Sweet  Home;  The  Oirl  Ileft  behind  me;  John  BrowK*  Body ; 
Bally  Bound  the  Flag,  Boys;  Iramp,  Tramp,  'Iramp,  the  Boys  are  Marching;  Yankee 
Doodle ;  Hail  Columbia,  and  7%e  Siar-Spangled  Banner.  Another  song  endeared  to 
the  hearts  of  American  people  is  Home  Sweet  Hoine,  written  by  John  Howard  Payne 
(a.T  y,  See  Ceanbon,  Lied,  Song  ;  Oagneur,  Chansons  populaire*  du  OarMda  (Quebec, 
1865);  Nisard,  Des  Chantoru populaires  ^tai»,  1867);  Verrimst,  BoTtdet  et  chanson*  popu- 
laires  (Paris,  1876);  Du  Mersan,  Chants  et  chanson*  populaires  de  France  (8  vols.,  Paris, 
1848);  Champfleury  et  Wekerlin,  Chansons  populaires  de*  pronnees  de  France  (Paris, 
1860);  Reissmann,  Geschiebte  des  deutsehen  Uedes  (3d  ed.,  1881).  Kason,  Our  JVoM***- 
al  Song  (Albany,  1869);  Helen  Eendrick  Johnson,  Our  Familiar  Songs,  etc.  (New  York, 
1881);  and  Sousa,  National  and  Patriotic  Airs  (New  York,  1890). 

VATIOVAL  KVBEDM.    See  WASmBOTON. 

VATIOVAL  nOKVAXZft  Nicknames  are  as  ancient  as  the  most  venerable  Ustorlea, 
Bm  the  divinities  of  old  were  distinguished  by  such  additions,  and  kings,  queens,  all 
great  men,  captains,  divines,  and  statesmen  have  received  from  malice,  revenge,  deri- 
uon,  humor,  or  habit,  nicknames  which  will  cling  to  them  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
onrigln  of  the  word  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  French  nom  de 
nifue,  the  Qerman  nicM  name,  and  the  Old  English  eke  name,  corrupted  into  ndte  name, 
•n  additional  name,  an  ag-nomen,  from  which  it  is  probably  derived. 

National  pecoliarities  have  not  escaped,  and  we  find  the  people  of  almost  every 
ooantry  on  the  globe  known  by  some  collective  title.  Bv  the  familiar  name  of  John 
BuUi  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  the  Knglisb  nation  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  nick- 
name immediately  recalls  the  figure  of  a  sturdy,  corpulent  old  fellow,  with  a  three- 
cornered  hat,  red  waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  a  stout  oaken  cudgel.  By  it  we  are 
reminded  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  nation  from  a  laughable  point  oi  view  :  corpulent, 
beef-eating  ;  red  waistcoat,  defying;  cudgel,  defending  himself.  The  name  was  first 
used  in  the  satire  of  Arbuthnot,  The  History  cf  John  Bull,  usually  published  with 
Jonathan  Swift's  (q.v.)  works  ;  and,  later,  by  }/(ax  O'Rell  (q.v.),  in  his  John  Bull  and 
Bis  Island.  Washington  Irving  says  that  the  English  seem  to  have  taken  a  singular 
delight  in  exhibiting  their  most  private  foibles  in  a  facetious  manner,  and  have  been  so 
successful  in  their  delineation,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  being  in  actual  existence  more 
absolutely  present  to  the  public  mind  than  that  eccentric  personage,  John  Bull.  He 
always  puts  himself  at  his  ease,  nothing  astonishes  him,  nothing  daunts  him ;  he  is  fiery, 
brave,  calm,  past-master  of  diplomacy.  Uncle  Sam  is  so  familiar  to  the  national  ears 
of  Americans  and  to  the  world  in  general  as  the  comprehensive  nickname  of  the  United 
States  government,  that  very  few  stop  to  consider  its  origin.  During  the  last  war  with 
Xngland.ln  1813,  when  large  quantities  of  provisions  were  required  forthe  consumption 
of  Sie  army,  the  contractor,  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson,  of  New  York,  collected  and  stored  an 
immense  amount  of  beef,  pork,  grain,  etc.,  in  the  city  of  Troy,  on  the  Hudson  River,   TIm 
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inspectors  appointed  at  this  place,  to  receive  the  goods,  were  Ebenezer  and  Samnel  Wilson. 
The  latter,  who  was  invariably  addressed  and  spoken  of  as  Uncle  ti&m,  usually  gave  hia 
personal  altentiou  tu  ttie  workmen  who  overhauled  these  provisions.  A  practical  joker, 
employed  by  the  Messrs.  Wilson  to  mark  the  casks,  was  aslied  one  day  by  some  of  his  com* 
panioDS  the  meaning  of  the  letters  "  E.  A.  U.  S,"  placed  upon  the  casks.  As  the  abbre- 
viation U.  S.  for  the  United  States  was  then  comparatively  unknown,  he  instantly 
replied,  that  it  must  be  for  Elbert  Anderson  and  Uncle  Sam,  alluding,  of  course,  ezclu- 
aively  to  Uncle  Sam  Wilson,  their  employer.  The  joke  was  passed  around  among  the 
workmen,  and  Uncle  Sam  was  rallied  upon  tiis  increasing  importance.  When  the 
recruiting  sergeant  made  up  his  lists,  many  of  these  men  found  their  way  into  the  army, 
and  wfre  pushed  to  the  front  to  meet  the  enemy.  As  they  mingled  with  their  comrades 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  their  casks  of  provisions  and  their  jokes  went  with 
them.  It  was  not  long  before  this  identical  joke  appeared  in  print,  and  as  it  took  with 
the  army,  it  was  soon  circulated  all  over  the  United  States,  and  Uncle  Sam  became  one 
of  the  national  nicknames,  and  will  undoubtedly  remain  so  as  long  as  this  is  a  free 
country.  Buothek  Jonathan  is  the  typical  name  facetiously  given  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Its  origination  was  purely  local,  but  it  was  with  the  great  Washing- 
ton himself.  When  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  had  to  be  organized  and  pro- 
vided with  food,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet 
the  powerful  foe  arrayed  against  him,  he  was  often  very  much  depressed.  While  in 
Connecticut,  arranging  that  division  of  his  army,  he  found  himself  m  a  hopeless  condi- 
tion, and  al  most  in  despair  he  called  a  council  of  his  officers,  thereby  hoping  to  devise  some 
plan  for  his  relief.  His  Excellency,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  was  then  governor  of  the 
state,  and  in  him  Washington  reposed  much  confidence,  not  only  in  his  ability  to  aid, 
but  also  in  his  judgment.  On  this  trying  occasion  he  finally  remarked,  "  Well,  we  must 
consult  Brother  Jonathan  on  the  subject,"  refeiring  to  Governor  TrumbulL  He  did 
so,  and  received  the  needed  assistance.  When  the  army  spread  over  the  country,  the 
expression,  "  We  must  consult  Brother  Jonathan,"  went  with  it,  and  soon  the  connec- 
tion was  lost  sight  of,  but  the  nickname,  "  Brother  Jonathan,"  remained.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  tall,  raw-boned  rustic,  with  red-and-white-stripcd  trousers,  much  too  short 
for  him,  strapped  tightly  down,  a  blue,  short-waisted  coat  with  brass  buttons,  sharp- 
featured,  his  long  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and  on  his  head  an  old-fashioned  beaver  bat. 
Nicholas  Fnoa,  the  typical  Dutchman,  is  not  in  the  least  like  his  neighbor,  John  Bull. 
This  nickname  was  also  first  used  by  Arbuthnot  in  his  satire,  7Ti«  HUtory  of  John  Bull, 
and  be  is  represented  as  frugal-minded  in  his  domestic  affairs,  sly,  always  ready  to 
pinch  his  appetite  to  save  his  pocket,  never  losing  a  farthing  by  careless  servants  or 
bad  debts.  He  does  not  care  much  for  any  diversions  except  legerdemain  and  German 
tricks,  but  is  a  fair  dealer,  and  in  that  way  acquires  immense  riches.  Johnny  Crafaud 
li  the  popular  nickname  of  the  French  nation,  collectively  taken,  and  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  the  ancient  kings  of  France  used  for  their  device  in  heraldry,  "  three  toads 
erect,  saltan t,"  or  in  a  leaping  posture,  and  Paris  was  called  Lutetia,  or  mudland.  Its 
streets  were  so  quaggy  that  the  French  court,  with  a  point  to  its  pleasantry,  called  its 
inhabitants  "  frogs,  since  they,  like  the  reptiles,  lived  in  mud.  Hence  the  common, 
flippant  expression  among  the  court  swells  at  Versailles  in  .1791,  "  Qu'en  di»eht  It* 
ffrenouilleif"  "  What  willthe  frogs  say  to  that  1"  Nostradamus,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, predicted  the  capture  of  a  city  by  the  toads  of  France  in  (he  following  line :  "  Le$ 
aneiea*  erapaudt  prendront  Sara,"  "  The  old  toads  will  take  Sura,"  or,  spelled  Imck- 
ward,  Aras,  which  city  they  took  from  the  Spanish  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Robert 
Macairb,  a  favorite  name  in  French  plays,  is  often  used  generically  for  a  Frenchman, 
because  of  its  popularity.  For  the  French  Canadian,  we  have  Jean  Baftistb,  and  the 
French  peasant  is  facetiously  called  JACitUBS  Bonhohxb  This  name  was  given  them 
by  the  French  tiarons  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  insurrection  known  as  the 
"  Jacquerie"  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  English  thought  it  was  instigated 
by  John  Goodman,  which  is  the  translation  of  Jacques  Bonhomme.  Cousm  Michael 
is  the  facetious  nickname  applied  to  the  German  people  and  intended  particularly  to 
satirize  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  the  national  character,  especially  their  proverbial 
lethargy,  heaviness,  and  credulity.  The  name  Michael  is  often  used  to  designate  any 
simple,  uncultured  countryman,  and  it  has  probably  gained  this  significance  by  con- 
fusing the  Hebrew  word  with 'the  old  German  Miehd,  gross.  Sawney  is  the  sportive 
designation  applied  by  the  English  to  the  Scotch,  and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Sandy, 
the  abbreviation  of  Alexander.  Sawney  has  a  humor  of  his  own,  strong  and  irrepressi- 
ble, that  will  break  out  in  spite  of  worldly  thrift,  kirk-session,  cutty-stool,  and  lectures. 
It  was  first  given  to  the  Scotch  by  Coleridge.  Taffy,  the  Welshman,  is  a  corruption 
of  David,  one  of  the  most  common  of  Welsh  names.  Coi.nf  Tampon  is  the  reproachful, 
contemptuous  sobriquet  given  to  the  Swiss  in  ancient  times,  supposed  to  imitate  thi> 
sound  of  their  guns.  Paddy  can  refer  only  to  the  good-natured,  rollicking  Irishman, 
witty  and  thriftless.  Johm  Chinaman  is  the  popular  nickname  for  the  Chinese,  and  the 
first  record  of  its  use  was  in"  A  Letter  to  the  Oommittee  of  Management  of  Drury  Lane 
Iheatre,  London,  in  1819."  Sambo  or  Cuffy  is  the  common  name  for  the  Negro,  some* 
times  written  Cuddy  and  applied  to  slaves,  who  are  used  like  nsses  or  donkeys.  The 
Biudan  nickname,  Ivan  Ivanotitch,  denotes  the  typical  Moujik. 
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VATIOV A!  FASK8,  a  tenn  applied  to  certain  territory  in  tlie  United  States,  set  aside 
or  act  of  congress  and  specifically  exempted  from  sale,  being  reserved,  by  reason  of 
picturesque  character  and  general  natural  features,  as  common  to  the  entire  people, 
except  for  settlement  or  private  use.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  principal  tracts  of  lund 
thus  appropriated  are  the  Yoeemite  valley  and  the  Yellowstone  region  ;  the  former 
of  which  was  made  a  national  park  by  act  of  congress  passed  June  80,  1864,  and 
ordsred  to  include  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  grove  ;  the  Yellowstone  Park  was  set  aside  by 
act  approved  Mar.  1,  1872. — The  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  region  were  first  made 
known  tu  the  world  through  the  report  of  a  government  reconnoissance,  or  exploration  of 
the  Yellowstone  river  and  the  surrounding  country,  made  by  officers  of  the  U.  8.  corps 
of  engineers,  under  the  orders  of  Lieut.Glen.  Sheridan,  in  1871.  This  region,  long 
known  as  the  "  Great  Divide,"  is  comprised  in  the  states  of  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
bsing  the  geographical  centre  of  North  America.  The  atea  covered  by  the  reservation 
measures  about  4480  sq.  miles.  Generally  speaking,  it  lies  between  110"  and  111°  w.long. 
and  from  44°  to  46°  n.  lat.,  the  general  elevation  being  about  6000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  though  mountain  ranges  on  every  side  rise  to  a  height  of  10,000  to  13,000  feet. 
Four  routes  lead  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park :  1,  from  Corinne,  on  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad,  to  Fort  Ellis,  thence  80  m.  to  the  Yellowstone  river ;  2,  by  way  of  the 
upper  Missouri  ;  8,  from  the  Canadas  and  the  great  lakes  to  Duluth,  and  thence  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad ;  and,  4,  from  Walla- Walla,  on  the  west.  The  most  convenient 
and  practicable  route  has  hitherto  been  that  from  Corinne  to  Virginia  City,  Montana ; 
thence  to  Fort  Ellis,  crossing  the  Madison  river,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri ; 
and  to  the  Gallatin  valley,  which  is  about  40  m.  in  length  and  10  to  15  broad,  the  finest 
agricultural  land  in  Montana,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  Bozeman,  and  8  m.  be- 
yond Fort  Ellis.  From  tl)is  point  the  trail  leads  to  a  Crow  agency,  about  80  m.  dis- 
tant; and  thence  by  a  course  nearly  due  s.,  following  that  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  to 
the  great  falls  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  whole  of  this  route,  after  reaching  the  river, 
offers  some  of  the  most  impressive  and  sublime  scenery  in  the  world.  Picturesque 
masses  of  rock,  tall  columns  of  basalt,  and  a  landscape  generally  volcanic  in  character, 
present  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  trail;  chief  among  which  is  the  "  Devil's  Slide, 
an  extraordinary  vertical  rock  formation,  projecting  a  thousand  feet  into  the  air.  Pro- 
ceeding up  the  valley,  Gardner's  river,  or  Warm  Stream  creek,  is  met,  as  it  enters  the 
valley  and  joins  the  Yellowstone  15  m.  from  the  middle  canon.  Here  begins  tlie  hot 
springs  district,  with  the  largest  spring  in  the  country,  consiating  of  a  basin  40  ft.  long 
by  25  wide,  through  three  openings,  In  which  great  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are 
discharged.  In  this  spring,  which  offers  water  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  in 
smaller  basins  and  terraces,  are  found  the  most  fantastic  deposits  of  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites; while  the  basins  are  gracefully  curved  and  scalloped,  and  vary  in  color  from  a 
rich  yellow  to  a  vivid  red,  of^ring  a  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  effect.  Leaving  this 
point,  the  "low  divide  "is  crossed  between  the  valley  of  Gardner's  river  and  that  of 
the  Yellowstone,  and  the  precipitous  entrance  to  the  ^at  cafion  is  reached,  so  gloomy 
and  forbidding  in  aspect  that  it  is  named  the  "Devil's  Den."  Through  this  narrow 
'orge  the  river  rushes  with  great  velocity,  until  it  shoots  over  the  abrupt  descent  of  a 
all  of  about  150  ft.,  and,  after  a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades,  finally  leaves  the  ^reat 
cafion  with  a  single  leap  of  850  ft.,  after  which  its  course  lies  over  a  rolling  praiiie  for 
several  miles.  The  great  cafion  has  never  been  explored,  but  the  height  of  its  sides  is 
known  to  be  more  than  2,000  feet.  A  new  hot  spring  region  is  now  reached,  remarkable 
for  its  "mud  geysers,"  and  particularly  for  a  mud  volcano,  having  a  crater  26  ft.  in 
width  and  80  ft.  in  depth,  and  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition.  One  of  the  geysers 
having  a  basin  60  ft.  in  diameter,  spouts  at  regular  intervals  of  six  hours.  Eight  m. 
from  these  geysers  is  Yellowstone  lake,  more  than  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  80  m.  in 
leggth,  16  m.  broad,  and  from  1^  to  60  fathoms  deep,  with  a  shore  line  measuring  more 
than  800  miles.  Almost  in  contact  with  this  remarkable  body  of  water  is  a  chain  of  hot 
springs;  fish  abound  in  the  lake,  game  of  all  kinds  is  found  in  the  surrounding  forests, 
and  there  arc  facilities  for  boating,  and  rude  accommodations  for  the  tourist.  Striking 
westward,  the  traveler  now  journeys  toward  the  head-waters  of  the  Madison  river.  The 
country,  though  impressed  with  volcanic  characteristics,  is  here  diversified  by  dense  tracts 
of  forest ;  and  about  10  m.  from  the  Yellowstone  a  new  system  of  hot  springs  is  reached,  the 
whole  district  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  vast  limekiln  in  active  combustion.  Shortly 
after  reaching  the  crest  of  the  divide  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Madison,  a  vallev 
is  entered  in  which  the  springs  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  In  what  u 
known  as  the  Firehole  valley— that  of  the  Fireholc  river,  the  main  eastern  fork  of  the 
Madison — are  large  numbers  of  beautiful  springs.  But  the  object  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  tourist  is  the  great  geyser  basin,  which  is  entered  from  the  north,  following  the 
course  of  the  Madison  river.  The  geysers  are  all  named,  the  first  seen  being  two  which 
are  very  active,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  known  as  the  "  Sentinels." 
Next  is  the  "  Well"  geyser,  which  has  a  crater  formed  like  a  well,  and  which  spouts  to  a 
height  of  80  or  90  feet.  An  extraordinary  formation,  8  ft.  high  and  90  in  circumference, 
is  called  the  "Grotto;"  it  is  hollowed  into  arches,  and  plays  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  severaj 
tfanes  in  every  24  hours.  The  "Giant "  geyser  is  considered  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  the  group.  It  has  a  crater  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  highest  point  is  15  f  I.  above 
the  mound  on  which  it  stands.    It  throws  a  column  of  water  the  size  of  the  opening,  to 
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the  measured  height  of  180  ft.  continuing  each  active  period  for  an  lour  and  n  halt 
From  this  system  of  geysers,  a  Journey  of  aoout  13  m.  r^hes  "  Castle  "  geyser,  which 
is  situated  on  a  platrorm  of  deposit,  measuring  100  ft  in  length  and  70  in  breadtti. 
From  the  center  of  tliis  platform  rises  a  chimney  12  ft  high,  130  ft  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  60  ft  at  the  top,  with  a  three-foot  aperture.  This  monster  geyser,  when  in 
operation,  sends  a  column  of  water  to  a  height  of  3S0  ft,  the  movement  being  not  con. 
tinuous,  but  pulsating,  at  the  rate  of  about  70  throbs  to  the  minute,  the  time  of  activity 
being  about  an  hour.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  stands  the  geyser  known  as  "  Old  Faith- 
ful,' so  called  because  it  plays  with  great  regularity  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
throwing  a  stream  100  to  160  ft  in  height  From  the  mound  of  this  geyser  can  be  seen 
the  best  presentment  of  the  basin.  The  entire  valley  is  drained  of  its  hot  water  by  the 
Firehole  river,  which  takes  it  into  the  Madison.  The  geysers  visible  from  this  point 
are  severally  named  the  "Bee-hive."  the  "Giantess,"  '•  Grand,"  "Young  FaitMuL" 
"Fan,"  "Riverside,"  "Saw-mill,"  "Turban,"  etc.  The  Firehole  river  is  Itself  one  of 
the  most  remaikable  features  of  this  region.  Its  bed  and  banks,  entirely  composed  of 
hot-spring  deposit,  are  honeycombed  and  scooped  out  by  geyser  springs  and  pools,  vary- 
ing between  minute  vents  not  bigger  than  a  quill  and  great  tanks  of  boiling  water.  The 
course  of  the  river  is  very  straight,  and  resembles  that  of  a  canal  through  a  country  of 
limekilns  covered  with  slag-lieaps  and  refuse  of  old  smelting-works.  The  borders  of 
this  stream,  and  of  its  confluent,  iron  Spring  creek,  are  dotted  in  all  directions  with  mud 
ponds,  warm  pools,  boiling  springs,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  geysera.  The  Tellov* 
stone  region  has  been  only  visited  by  tourists,  and  the  therapeutic  qualities  of  its  springs 
have  not  been  analyzed.    The  writer  of  the  government  report  said  of  the  country  in 

auestion*.  "No  other  locality,  I  think,  can  be  found  which  combines  so  many  attrac- 
ons,  both  of  climate  and  scenery. '  The  act  of  congress  by  which  the  Yellowstone 
country  was  reserved  as  a  national  park,  stated  that  it  was  "reserved  and  withdrawn  from 
settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  dedicated  and 
set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring  ground,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people ,"  while  by  the  same  act  it  was  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  park  was  enlarged  on  the  south  and  oast  by  act  of  congress,  18S0. 
During  the  summer  months  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  invigorating,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  storms.  The  number  of  springs  is  from  6000  to  10,(W0,  and  there  are  at  least 
00  geysera.    The  temperature  of  the  springs  ranges  between  160°  and  200°. 

The  Yosemite  valley  was  granted  by  congress  to  the  state  of  California,  conditionally 
on  the  district  being  forever  set  aside  as  a  place  of  public  resort  and  recreation.  It  is  in 
Mariposa  co.,  California,  about  165  m.  from  San  Francisco,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
state.  It  is  nearly  level,  and  is  6  m.  long,  and  varying  between  one-half  a  mile  and  a 
mile  in  width;  and  its  perpendicular  depth  below  the  surrounding  level  is  about  one 
mile,  although  it  is  elevated  above  the  sea  level  almost  4,000  feet  Its  walls  arc  nearly 
vertical,  and  through  it  winds  the  Meroed  river,  its  general  direction  being  n.e.  by  e., 
and  S.W.  by  w.,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges. 
The  valley  is  accessible  by  stage  and  saddle-horse  from  points  on  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad,  about  90  m.  distant  but  only  in  summer:  in  winter  it  can  only  be  reached  on 
snow-shoes.  There  are  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists,  and  these  are  comfort- 
able and  well  supplied.  Numerous  objects  of  interest  occur  in  proceeding  up  the  valley, 
the  first  being  the  Bridal  Veil  fall,  which  is  formed  by  the  precipitous  leap  of  a  creek  of 
the  same  name  over  a  descent  of  080  ft.,  to  a  slope  below,  from  which  point  a  series 
of  cascades  extend  to  the  valley,  the  entire  fall  being  more  than  900  feet  Cathedral 
rock,  a  massive  granite  formation,  2,660  ft.  in  height,  umet  a  little  above  the  fall;  and 
a  short  distance  beyond  this,  the  "Spires,"  single  columns  of  granite,  600  ft  in  height, 
stand  out  from  the  main  walls  of  the  valley.  Sentinel  rock  is  8,048  ft.  high,  its  termina- 
tion being  a  slender  obelisk  1000  ft  in  height  Sentinel  dome  and  the  Virgin's  Tears 
fall  are  the  next  important  features;  the  latter  being  a  cataract  falling  more  than  1000 
feet  £1  Capitan  and  the  Three  Brothers  are  monster  masses  of  rock;  and,  above  the 
latter,  is  the  great  Yosemite  fall,  which  has  first  a  vertical  descent  of  1600  ft.,  then  a 
series  of  cascades  falling  620  ft,  and  a  final  plunge  of  400  ft — the  whole  appearing  to 
the  observer  to  be  a  contmuous  fall,  whose  effect  is  grand  and  imposing  in  the  extreme. 
During  Aug.  and  Sept  the  Yosemite  and  Bridal  Veil  falls  nearly  disappear,  the 
best  time  for  seeing  them  being  in  May,  June,  or  July,  before  the  creeks  which  form 
them  are  dried  np.  la  1880  an  extensive  area  encircling  the  Yosemite  valley  was| 
added  to  the  reservation. 

About  16  m.  8.  of  the  Yosemite  valley  are  the  Mariposa  groves  of  "  big  trees,"  one  of 
a  number  of  groups  or  collections  of  the  sequoia pigantea,  only  fotmd  in  California ;  and 
the  amwia  temper  wren*,  or  red  wood.  Three  of  these  groves  are  in  Mariposa  oo. ,  and 
include  1S4  trees  more  than  10  ft  in  diameter,  and  800  of  smaller  size.  In  all  the 
groups  there  are  trees  from  270  to  870  ft.  in  height,  and  20  to  80  ft  in  diameter,  well 
proportioned ;  the  age  of  some  that  liave  been  cut  down  have  been  estimated,  by  the 
usual  methods,  at  from  2000  to  2000  years.  In  1890  three  sections  of  land  near  Visalia. 
Tolure  oo.,  containing  giant  trees,  were  reserved  for  a  national  park,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  bftttle-grouna  of  Chickamauga,  in  Tennessee,  was  set  apart  for  similar  pu^ 
poses. 
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VATIOVAL  PABTT,  VATIOHALIBTS,  ABD  HATIOKALIBIC,  are  terms  respectivelv  used 
to  describe  the  organization,  tlie  members  and  tlte  doctrine  of  an  Si-sociation  to  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  devoted  to  realizing  in  fundamentals,  though  not  neces- 
sarily as  to  details,  the  plan  of  industrial  reorganization  described  in  Edward  Bellamy's 
romance,  "  Looking  Backward,"  published  in  1888.  The  origin  of  the  Nationalists  as 
an  organizatioa  dates  from  December  of  that  year,  when  the  first  Nationalist  club  of 
Boston  was  formed  by  readers  of  the  book  mentioned,  who  believed  in  the  practicability 
bod  desirability  of  the  system  set  forth  in  it.  At  tiie  present  writing,  Oct.,  1890,  tliere 
are  in  the  United  States  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  fully  organized  clubs  in  corre- 
spondence, with  an  indefinite  number  of  more  or  less  closely  affiliated  organizations. 
Tlie  Nationalist,  a  monthly  magazine  founded  in  May,  1889,  and  published  in  Boston, 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  party,  brides  which  there  are  two  Nationalist  weekly  papers 
in  California.  In  addition  to  these  organs  it  is  estimated  that  some  thirty  or  fort^  news- 
papers in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  the  advocacy  of  Nationalist 
principles.  Owing  to  the  novelty  to  the  mass  of  the  American  people  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  leaders  of  the  movement  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  cduca- 
tiomil  campaign  as  preliminary  to  effective  political  action,  and  to  this  work  the  efforts 
of  the  Nationalist  organizations  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  directed.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  Nationalist  party  has,  however,  already  appeared  in  the  political  field.  In 
Massachusetts  a  slate  league  of  clubs  has  been  fonced  and  the  organization  has  circu- 
lated petitions  and  appeared  before  the  Legislatures  in  advocacy  of  several  Nationalist 
measures.  In  California  a  state  Nationalist  convention  was  held  in  the  spring  of  1890, 
and  two  Nationalist  congressional  candidates  were  nominated  for  the  fall  election.  In 
New  York  city  and  various  other  places,  political  action  has  also  lieen  taken  by  local 
organizations. 

The  principles  of  Nationalism  have  excited  much  sympathy  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Oreat  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  also  in  the  British  colonies 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  From  the  latter  country 
Nationalist  associations  are  reported.  The  first  regular  organization  in  England  was 
formed  in  London,  July  8,  1890,  under  the  name  of  "The  Nationalization  Society," 
and  is  establishing  branch  societies  in  the  English  cities.  An  organ  of  the  English 
agitation,  called  The  Nationalization  Xews,  has  appeared. 

Briefly  stated,  the  object  of  Nationalisn.  is  to  establish  in  place  of  the  present 
methads  of  competitive  industry,  which  are  claimed  to  be  as  wasteful  economically  as 
ther  fire  morally  unsatisfactory,  a  complete  co-operative  organization  of  industry  on  a 
national  basis,  tiiat  is  to  say,  a  national  business  partnership,  in  which  all  citizens  shall 
lie  equal  partners,  that  is  to  say,  a  true  industrial  republic.  The  doctrine  is  called 
Nationalism  both  on  account  of  its  principles  and  its  methods.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
essential  idea  of  the  nation  as  an  organization  of  men  for  the  more  effectual  promotion 
of  their  welfare,  logically  implies  the  organization  of  their  industries,  as  at  once  their 
most  vital  interest  and  the  one  most  to  be  benefited  by  combined  action.  It  is,  there- 
fore, held  self-evident  that  so  long  as  a  nation  lacks  a  national  organization  of  its  indus- 
tries, it  fails  to  be  a  complete  nation,  and  is  imperfectly  evolved.  It  is  proposed  by 
Nationalists  to  appl^  the  principle  of  Nationalism  by  the  method  of  progressively  na- 
.  tionalizing  the  public  services  and  industries  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  that  in  time 
the  transformation  may  thus  be  completed  without  serious  derangement  of  business  or 
great  individual  hardship.  It  is  proposed  in  the  United  States  to  begin  by  nationalizing 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  railroad  and  express  businesses,  as  well  as  toe  business  of  coaf 
mining,  and  by  the  municipalizing  of  the  heating,  lighting,  transit,  and  other  public 
services  of  towns.  It  is  proposed  to  organize  all  employes  of  nationalized  or  munici- 
palized services  on  a  basis  of  guaranteed  rights  as  to  admission,  employment,  promo- 
tion, discharge,  and  pensions,  which  shall  render  them  at  all  stages  and  in  all  relations 
wholly  independent  of  political  patronage  or  control.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
national  distributive  and  productive  system  for  the  supply  of  public  emp'^yfis  as  soon  as 
they  shall  become  numerous,  and  thus  by  logical  and  obvious  steps  to  proceed  to  the 
completion  of  the  national  co-operative  fabric,  with  its  requirement  of  service  from  all 
and  its  guarantee  of  maintenance  to  all.  The  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  parent 
Nationalist  Club  of  Boston,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  other  organizations,  con- 
tains the  following  expressions  from  which  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole  may  be  well  inferred:  "We  advocate  no  sudden  or  ill-considered  changes;  we 
make  no  war  upon  individuals ;  we  do  not  censure  those  who  have  accumulated  im> 
mense  fortunes  simply  by  carrying  to  a  logical  end  the  false  principle  on  which  busi> 
nnss  is  now  based. 

The  combinations,  trusts,  and  syndicates,  of  which  the  people  at  present  complain, 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  our  basic  principle  of  association.  We  merely  seek 
to  push  this  principle  a  little  further,  and  have  all  industries  operated  in  the  interest  of 
all  by  the  nation — the  people  organized— the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  people. 

The  present  industrial  system  proves  itself  wrong  by  the  immense  wrongs  it  pro 
daces ;  it  proves  itself  absurd  by  the  immense  waste  of  energy  and  material  which  is 
admitted  to  be  its  concomitant  Against  this  system  we  raise  our  protest.  For  the 
abolition  of  the  slavery  it  has  wrought,  and  would  perpetuate,  we  pledge  our  best 
effort!." 
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KATIOVAL  nJLinAXOB  and  SMBUEin.  Standards,  of  emblems,  are  adopted  bj 
Tarious  nations,  oving  to  some  peculiarity  of  political  policy,  warlike  daring,  persond 
bravery,  or  religious  veneration.  Wliatever  the  emblem  of  any  nation  may  be,  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  symbol  of  power,  or  strength  ;  the  divine  idea  of  duty ;  of  heroic 
daring  ;  of  freedom  ;  of  right  In  both  peace  and  war,  it  is  importunately  pre-eminent ; 
it  is  the  object  of  respectful  salutation,  and  it  is  the  vehicle  of  deadly  insult. 

The  invention  of  standards  is  attributed  by  ancient  authors  to  the  Egyptians,  as  they 
were  probably  the  earliest  organized  military  force  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
On  the  oldest  bas-reliefs  on  Egyptian  monuments  are  representations  of  standards,  and 
they  were  regarded  with  such  a  degree  of  awe  that  sncred  rites  were  performed  to  them. 
In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  each  regiment,  and  often  each  company,  bad  its  own  sym- 
bolic devices.  Birds,  the  ibis  in  particular ;  beasts,  reptiles,  and,  later,  a  combination 
representing  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  were  emploved.  This  latter  was 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  was  an  object  of  superstitious  veneration,  cal- 
culat^  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiery  that  degree  of  enthusiasm  indispensable 
to  success  in  warfare. 

The  standard-bearer  was  usually  an  officer,  a  man  of  approved  valor,  and  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  bodge  suspended  from  his  neck,  consisting  of  the  representations 
of  two  lions,  the  emblems  of  courage. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  after  the  Exodus  from  Egjrpt,  in  tbe  march  through 
the  wilderness,  each  of  the  four  great  divisions  into  whicn  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
divided,  had  its  governing  standard  ;  and  tradition  has  assigned  to  them  the  respective 
forms  of  the  svmbolic  cherubim  seen  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  and,  later,  of  St  John  : 
that  of  Judah  being  the  lion  ;  of  Reuben,  a  man  ;  of  Ephraim,  a  bull ;  and  that  of  Dan, 
an  eagle. 

The  ancient  Assyrians  hod  on  their  ensigns  the  figure  of  a  man  drawing  a  bow,  while 
standing  on  the  back  of  n  bull  rampant.  Eagles  are  also  frequently  represented  in  Assy- 
rian sculptures  attending  the  soldiers  in  battle,  and  somewnters  have  supposed  them  to 
have  been  trained  birds.  Their  wild  and  intractable  nature  renders  this  improbable, 
although  instances  are  known,  even  in  late  wars,  of  captive  eagles  going  with  their 
regiments,  and  when  let  loose  in  battle  invariably  returning  to  their  perch.  Among 
the  Assyrians,  the  eagle  became  an  emblem  of  such  importance,  tliat  their  deity,  Nis- 
roch,  was  represented  as  eagle-headed.  From  the  Assyrians  the  use  of  tbe  eagle  as  a 
standard  descended  to  the  Persians,  and  from  them  probably  to  the  Romans. 

In  tbe  northern  half  of  Asia,  and  among  all  the  Turkish  races,  eagles  are  the  con- 
stant companions  of  dragons,  on  the  ensigns ;  China,  India,  Bnctria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the 
successors  of  Alexandria,  the  Etruscans,  the  Romans,  the  Celts,  and  the  Arabs,  had 
eagle  tigna  of  various  kinds. 

The  ancient  Persians  carried  the  figure  of  a  golden  eagle  at  the  end  of  a  spear  fixed 
upon  a  carriage.  When  Mohammedanism  had  eradicated  most  of  their  peculiar  uses, 
the  figure  of  tne  sun  divided  symbolic  honors  with  the  lion  on  their  standards.  At  the 
present  day  the  flag-staff  of  the  Persians  terminates  in  a  silver  hand. 

The  early  Greeks  employed  for  a  standard  a  piece  of  armor  at  the  end  of  a  spear. 
The  Athenians,  at  a  later  date,  adopted  the  olive  and  the  owl.  Homer  says  that  Aga- 
memnon used  a  purple  veil  with  which  to  rally  his  men. 

The  most  ancient  Roman  standard  was  a  bundle  of  hay  at  the  top  of  a  pole.  This 
was  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  hand,  and,  later,  by  a  silver  eagle.  Pliny  claims  thct 
the  eagle  was  the  first  and  principal  military  ensign  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  wolf,  tbe 
minotanr,  the  horse,  and  tlie  wild  boar,  in  succession.  After  Trajan's  conquest  of  the 
Dacians,  the  Romans  adopted  as  a  trophy  the  dragon,  a  general  ensign  amons  barlKi- 
rians.  They  were  embroidered  in  cotton  and  silk,  and  were  usually  of  a  purple  color. 
Caius  Marius  in  B.C.  102,  made  the  eagle  alone  the  ensign  of  the  legions,  and  confined 
the  other  flgiires  to  the  cohorts.  At  a  subsequent  period  some  of  the  old  emblems  were 
resumed.  The  wolf  is  among  the  ensigns  on  the  column  of  Trajan.  A  black  eagle  was 
the  ensign  of  Ealid,  general  of  Mohammed,  nt  the  battle  of  Aismadin. 

The  emperors  of  the  Western  Roman  empire  used  a  black  eagle,  those  of  the  East 
a  golden  one.  The  sign  of  the  golden  eagle,  occasionally  met  with  in  taverns  and  places 
of  public  resort,  is  in  allusion  to  the  emperors  of  the  East.  Following  the  example  of 
the  Romans,  nearly  every  country  that  has  assumed  tbe  designation  of  an  empire  has 
taken  the  eagle  for  its  ensign. 

The  Turkish  military  standard  has  for  many  ages  consisted  of  a,  horsetail  sur- 
mounted by  a  crescent.  Tbe  horse-tail  seems  to  have  been  in  former  times  used  as  a 
distinction  of  rank,  the  two  ranks  of  pasha  being  distinguished,  respectively,  by  two 
and  three  tails,  i.  further  distinction  was  marked  by  tlie  placing  of  one  above  the 
other.  The  use  of  the  crescent  as  a  Turkish  emblem  dates  from  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1458.  Tradition  states  that  long  before  the  conquest,  the  crescent  was 
the  favorite  badge  of  tbe  city,  while  still  bearing  its  ancient  name  of  Bvzantium,  tbe 
town  having  on  one  occasion  been  preserved  from  a  night  ambuscade  by  the  timely 
appearance  of  a  new  moon.  It  occurs  on  old  Byzantine  coins,  often  with  a  star  between 
its  horns.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  Turks  found  the  crescent  in  every  public  place, 
and,  believing  it  to  possess  some  peculiar  power  making  it  a  good  omen,  they  adopted  it 
for  their  own.    Another  tradition  relates  that  the  Sultan  Othman  saw  in  a  vision  a  half* 
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moon,  which  kept  incressing  enormously,  till  itg  rays  extended  from  the  east  to  the 
vest,  and  this  lea  him  to  adopt  the  crescent  upon  his  standards,  with  the  motto,  Donte 
ff^pUat  orbem.  The  crescent  is  also  used  as  an  emblem  by  Arabia,  Ilecca,  Morocco, 
Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Japan. 

J;he  raven  was,  in  ancient  times,  adopted  by  certain  nations,  notably  the  Danes  and 
Scandinavians.  It  was  also  displayed  on  a  Saxon  banner.  Among  the  Scandinavians, 
it  was  the  symbol  of  slaughter,  as  the  black  flag  was  among  pirates. 

The  lion  of  St.  Mark  is  the  characteristic  device  of  Venice.    It  is  a  symbolical  lion,, 
represented  as  winged,  and  holding  an  open  book,  on  which  is  written :  Pax  tibi,  Maret,^ 
B^ngtluta  nuu».    The  complete  heraldic  description  requires  a  sword  with  the  point 
raised  over  the  book,  and  a  gloiy  surrounding  the  whole. 

France  adopted  the  eagle  from  the  Romans,  and  perpetuated  the  old  Roman  spirit 
As  a  symbol  of  daring  and  defiance,  the  eagle  has  ever  been  foremost.  From  the 
Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth  century,  the  chief  standard  of  the  French  was  the  famous 
oriflamme.  It  is  described  as  a  plain  red,  or  flame-colored  silk  gonfalon,  square,  and 
without  any  figure  upon  it.  It  was  carried  before  the  king  of  France  as  a  specially 
consecrated  ensign,  and  as  the  special  royal  banner.  The  French  eagle  was  introduced 
by  the  First  Napoleon  as  a  regimental  standard,  but  abandoned  after  his  fall,  and  again 
adopted  by  Napoleon  III.  It  is  wrought  of  pure  gold,  and  each  one  is  valued  at  $2000. 
There  is  attached  a  richly  embroidered  ribbon  of  silk  a  yard  in  length  and  five  inches 
in  width.  In  the  disastrous  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  it  is  stated  that  the  Oerman 
army  captured  nearly  two  hundred  of  these  costly  eagles,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
the  French. 

In  England,  the  Introduction  of  standards  and  emblems  was  clearly  of  a  religious 
origin.  St.  Augustin  was  undoubtedly  the  first  who  displaved  them.  Having  accom- 
plished the  conversion  of  the  British  kin^,  Ethelbert,  and  his  queen,  the  monk  and  his 
followers  entered  Canterbury  in  procession,  chanting  and  carrying  banners,  on  which 
were  depicted  crosses.  The  cross  of  St.  Gteorge  has  been  the  bttdge  of  the  kings  of  Bri- 
tain and  the  nation  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.  During  the  wars  of  the  Roses  there 
was  a  possibility  of  its  termination,  but  it  maintained  its  supremacy,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  roses  became  the  floral  national  emblem.  The  Crusaders  carried  a  St. 
George's  cross  on  a  whioe  field,  both  on  their  breasts  and  on  their  backs,  as  well  as  on 
their  standards. 

The  Lion,  popularlv  called  the  "  king  of  beasts,"  and  the  emblem  of  majestv  and 
might,  is  the  symbol  or  the  British  nation,  and  is  borne  in  the  royal  arms,  of  which  it 
forms  one  of  the  supporters,  and  which  it  surmounts  as  a  crest.  Up  to  1840,  the  royal 
standard  of  England  was  charged  with  three  lions  pasiantgardant  in  pale.  Ossian  says 
that  in  bis  time  the  king's  standard  was  blue,  studded  with  gold,  and  having  on  it  the 
figure  of  a  white  horse.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  of  Asiatic  ongin.  The  lion  was  a  later 
idea.  In  the  older  armorial  bearings  there  is  a  maneless  lion,  or,  technically  speaking, 
a  Hon  Uoparded.  This  term  is  still  used  by  the  heralds  of  France.  The  Emperor 
Frederick,  in  choosing  his  presents  to  Henry  IH.,  was  actuated,  as  it  is  stated,  by  the 
bearing  in  the  royal  shield  of  England,  In  quo  tret  leopardi  tranmunUi  figurantur. 
Another  emblem  of  the  nation  is  Bntannia,  the  emblematical  figure  on  the  coin  of  the 
realm.  It  is  a  picture  of  Frances  Theresa  Stuart,  the  Duchess  of  Lenox,  the  most  ad- 
mired beauty  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. 

The  Russian  emblem  is  a  double-headed  eagle  on  a  golden-colored  flag.  The  two- 
headed  eagle  signifies  a  double  empire,  European  Russia  and  Asiatic  Russia.  This  was 
formally  adopted  b^  the  nation,  but  the  symbol  of  the  Russian  bear  has  also  been 
assigned  to  the  Russian  government  by  others,  prot»bly  more  as  a  nickname  than  any- 
thing el^. 

The  Aiperors  of  Austria,  who  claim  to  be  considered  the  successors  of  the  Ceesars'tf 
Rome,  ^so  use  the  double-headed  eagle,  which  is  the  eagle  of  the  eastern  emperorj 
with  Uiat  of  the  western,  typifying  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire."  Charlemagne  was  the^^ 
first  to  use  it,  for  on  becoming  the  master  ot  the  whole  German  empire,  he  added  the' 
second  head  to  the  eagle,  to  denote  that  the  empires  of  Rome  and  €lermany  were  uniledj 
in  him.    The  adoption  of  the  emblem  occurred  in  A.D.  802. 

Of  the  different  eagles  of  heraldry,  the  black  eagle  is  considered  the  most  noble, 
especially  w^ben  blazoned  on  a  golden  shield. 

.  For  ages  the  Chinese  have  used  the  figure  of  the  dragon,  a  mythical  monster,  as  the 
emblem  of  their  national  greatness.  Slam  adopts  tlie  white  elephant.  The  national 
emblem  of  ancient  Mexico  was  the  swan  ;  of  the  Aztecs  after  settling  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  an  eagle  grasping  a  serpent  and  rising  from  a  cactus  plant.  The  symbol  was 
adopted  by  the  later  nation^istic  organizations,  and  is  also  the  standard  of  the  present 
republic. 

The  Liberty  Cap  (q.v.)  dates  from  ancient  times.  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Gauls  held  - 
it  in  peculiar  honor.  After  the  death  of  C«esar,  the  conspirators  marched  out  in  a  body 
with  a  cap,  as  the  ensign  of  Liberty,  carried  i)efore  tliem  on  a  spear.  Satuminus,  in 
A.D.  268,  when  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  Capitol,  exalted  a  cap  also  on  the  top  of 
a  spear,  as  a  token  of  liberty  to  all  slaves  who  would  join  with  him.  Marius  used  the 
same  expedient  to  rouse  the  slaves  to  join  with  him  against  Scylla. 

The  red  cap  of  Liberty  was  the  symbol  in  the  perilous  days  of  the  French  revolutioa 
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It  was  the  work  of  the  Girondists,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Jacobin  club;  The  red  color  was  recommended  "  as  the  most  cheerful/'and  it  became 
at  once  the  political  fashion. 

In  the  United  States  the  American  eagle,  regarded  as  the  largest  and  noblest  of  all 
bis  race,  was  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  nation.  The  name  of  bald,  or  white-headed 
eagle,  has  been  applied  to  this  bird  on  account  of  the  snowy  white  color  of  the  head  and 
neck,  a  peculiarity  which  renders  it  a  most  conspicuous  bird  when  at  large  in  its  native 
land.  The  remainder  of  its  body  is  a  deep  chocolate  brown.  The  tail  and  upper  tail 
coverts  are  of  the  same  white  hue  as  the  head  and  neck.  Although  the  noblest  of  his 
Und,  the  bald  eagle  is  not  wholly  free  from  faults.  He  is  not  himself  a  good  fisher, 
although  fond  of  fish  ;  hence  he  watches  the  fish  hawk,  or  osprey,  and  when  he  sees  one 
on  the  wing,  with  talons  loaded  with  game,  he  systematically  robs  him.  This  preda- 
tory propensity  aroused  the  wrath  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  strongly  objected  to  the 
adoption  of  the  bald  eagle  as  a  type  of  the  American  nation.  Yet  the  lofty  flight  of 
wing ;  an  eye  that  can  gaze  into  the  sun's  rays  ;  a  courage  that  never  brooks  defeat ;  a 
devotion  to  his  mate  that  is  dove-like ;  amply  compensate  for  his  trait  in  the  method  of 
fishing,  and  he  was  chosen  as  the  emblem  of  the  American  nation.    Bee  Flag. 

KA'rivjs,  a  term  mostly  applied  to  metals,  and  employed  to  designate  substances,  as 
minerals,  which  are  most  oi  tliem  more  abundantly  obtained  from  other  minerals 
by  chemical  processes.  Thus  silver  found  pure,  or  nearly  so,  is  called  native  iilt«r. 
whilst  most  of  the  silver  in  use  is  procured  from  ores  in  which  it  exists  variously  com- 
bined. 

KATBOLITZ,  soda  mesotype,  feather  zeolite,  tpreustein,  radiolite,  Bergmannite,  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  the  zeolite  section,  containing  silica,  soda,  and  alumina,  with  about 
nme  per  cent,  of  water,  and  usually  oxide  of  iron,  crystallizes  in  the  trimetric  system ; 
crj'stals  usually  slender  and  interlacing,  divergent,  or  stellate  ;  also  fibrous  and  massive. 
Hardness,  5  to  6.5;  sp.  gravity,  3.17  to  2.24.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  pearly; 
color  white,  grayish,  and  yellowish ;  transparent,  translucent.  The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  crystals  from  Auvergne :  silica,  47.76 ;  alumina,  25.88 ;  soda,  16.21 ;  water, 
9.31 .  The  following  were  the  constituents  of  iron  natrolite :  silica,  46.54 ;  alumina,  18.94 ; 
peroxide  of  iron,  7.49  ;  soda,  14.04 ;  water,  0.37  ;  Iron,  2.40  ;  manganese,  0.55.  In  North 
America  natrolite  occurs  in  Nova  Scotia  in  trap  rock ;  at  Cheshire,  Conn.  ;  at  Copper 
falls,  lake  Superior,  in  crystals  associated  with  native  copper.  Natrolite  is  adso  found 
at  Bergen  hUl,  N.  J. 

VATBOH,  or  Tbona,  an  impure  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,Na,C0|-f-2NaHC0a4-SH,O, 
which  always  contains  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
margins  of  lakes  in  Egypt,  Siberia,  Thibet,  etc.,  and  from  the  borders  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas. 

HAiaoKA,  an  east  central  county  of  "Wyoming,  drained  by  the  North  Platte  river 
id  Casper  creek;  5476  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 1094    Co.  se 


and  Casper  creek;  5476  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 1094    Co.  seat,  Casper. 

HATBOK  LAKES.  Natron  was  one  of  the  substances  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  embalming  mummies.  They  called  it  hestnen,  and,  together  with  the  lakes 
from  whence  it  was  derived,  it  is  mentioned  in  texts  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  circa  1800 
B.C.  These  lakes,  eight  in  number,  are  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Libyan  desert, 
about  60  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cairo.  They  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  natron  is 
obtained  by  evaporation.  The  locality  is  also  renowned  for  four  monasteries.  Deyr 
Suriana,  St.  Maiarius,  Amba  Bishoi,  Deyr  Baramoos,  from  whose  libraries  of  Arabic, 
Coptic,  and  Syrlac  MSS.  the  national  collections  have  been  enriched.  In  the  time  of 
St.  Pachomius  6000  anchorites  dwelt  here;  they  at  present  number  about  800. 

HATTEBJACK.    See  Toad. 

KATU'HA  ISLAITDS,  The,  lie  to  the  n.w.  of  Borneo,  between  the  latter  and  the  Malay 
peninsula.  They  are  densely  wooded  and  raounUlnons.  Kanay,  or  Great  Natuna  island, 
IS  in  4°  n.,  108°  10'  e.    The  area  of  the  group  is  about  660  sq.  miles. 

KATXTBAL,  in  music,  a  note  belonging  to  the  diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  neither  elevated 
by  a  sharp  nor  depressed  by  a  flat.  When  a  note  has  been  so  elevated  or  depressed,  the 
natural  sign  S  prefixed  to  it  on  its  recurrence  restores  it  to  its  place  on  the  scale.  When 
music  is  written  on  a  key  with  a  signature  of  sharps  or  flats,  it  is  the  ofllce  of  the  natural 
sign  to  counteract  the  signature  as  regards  the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

VATUBAL  BBID6E,  one  of  the  chief  natural  curiosities  in  the  United  States,  rank- 
ing  in  interest  next,  perhaps,  to  Niagara  falls  and  the  Mammoth  cave.  It  is  situated 
in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.,  115  m.  w.  of  Kcnmond,  and  160  m.  s.w.  of  Washington.  The 
bridge  spans  a  deep  chasm,  through  which  a  small  stream  fiows.  and  U  formed  by  an 
immense  limestone  stratum  fashioned  into  an  arch  215  ft.  high.  Ite  length  is  88 
ft.  and  the  thickness  of  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  about  40  feet.  The  average  wWUi 
of  the  arch  U  80  feet.  A  public  road  passes  across  it  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful 
view,  not  only  of  the  long  chasm  where  great  forest  trees  tower  up  from  below 
but  alao  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.— In  Walker   oo.,  Alabama,  and  m  CaUfot* 
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nia  Obo  there  are  other  natural  bridges,  but  none  that  rival  this  one.  The  one  la 
Alabama  is  about  70  ft.  bigh  and  spans  120  ft. ;  and  the  largest  of  tlioaeia  California 
is  across  a  small  creek  emptying  into  the  Hay  fork  of  Trinity  river;  is  8,000  ft 
wide  and  has  an  arch  20  ft.  high  by  80  ft  across.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
bridges  are  the  remnants  of  great  caverns. 
VATmiAIi  GA&    See  Gas,  Natttbai.. 

KATITBAL  HISTOBT,  in  the  widest  sense,  includes  all  natural  science,  and  has  the 
whole  of  creation  for  its  subject.  In  this  sense  the  term  was  employed  by  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity.  But  it  is  now  limited  to  tliose  branches  of  science  whicli  relate  to 
tlie  crust  of  the  earth  and  its  productions.  Of  these,  geology  and  mineralogy  have  for 
.their  subject  inorganic  portions  of  creation;  botanv  and  zoology,  the  various  braaches 
'of  which  are  often  pursued  as  separate  sciences,  with  physiology,  have  for  their  subject 
organized  creatures.  Natural  history  takes  cognizance  of  the  productions  of  nature, 
and  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  with  all  the  changes  on  the  face  of  the  eartli,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  It  derives  assistance  from  other 
sciences,  particularly  chen^try  and  natural  pliilOso{Ay;  and  some  of  the  branches  of 
chemistry  may  also  be  regarded  as  branches  of  natural  history.  When  inan  himself  is 
considered  as  a  subject  of  scientific  study,  psychology  must  be  added  to  the  branches  of 
natural  hiatoiy,  bat  in  the  term  as  commonly  employed  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
included. 

In  eveiy  department  of  natural  history,  classiflcation  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  scarcely  less  important  is  a  scientific  nomenclature  suited  to  the  classification.  Tlie 
subjects  of  study  are  so  incalculably  numerous  that  an  arrangement  of  them  in  well- 
defined  groups  is  necessaiT  to  anv  considerable  attainment  in  the  knowledge  of  them; 
and  it  is  only  by  svstems  of  classiflcation  which  arrange  smaller  groups  in  larger,  and 
these  in  larger  ana  larger  again,  that  natural  history  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
state.  The  very  division  of  natural  history  into  different  sciences  is  a  result  of  such  a 
classiflcation,  and  implies  a  recognition  of  the  largest  and  highest  groups.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  establishment  of  these  groups  that  the  greatest  oifflculty  is  experienced. 
The  primary  distinction  of  all  the  subjects  of  natural  history  into  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, or  into  those  having  life  and  those  not  having  life,  presents  itself  very  readily 
to  every  mind.  And  equally  natural  and  necessary  is  the  distinction  of  organized 
beings  into  plants  and  animals,  however  diflicult  it  has  been  found  to  draw  the  predae 
limit  between  the  lowest  of  plants  and  the  lowest  of  animals.  Another  distmction 
readily  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  living  bein^  in  the  kinds  which  retain  the 
same  characters  from  one  generation  to  another.  But  here  arises  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  questions  of  natural  history,  what  a  tpeeiet  is,  and  how  it  differs 
from  a  varittjf.  For  this  we  refer  to  the  article  Sfbcieb.  But  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  there  is  on  this  point,  the  common  and  long-prevalent  notion  may  be 
assumed,  as  suitable  enough  for  guidance  in  all  that  relates  to  classiflcation,  that  those 
are  distinct  tpeaes  which  cannot  b^  any  change  of  circumstances — or,  let  it  be 
said,  by  any  ordinary  change  of  circumstances,  and  within  anv  moderate  period 
of  time— be  so  modified  as  to  be  transmuted  one  into  another,  whilst  those  are  only 
tarietie*  of  which  the  modification  and  transmutation  can  be  thus  effected.  Thu% 
to  botany,  BroMtea  oleraeea  is  a  species,  of  which  kale,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli, 
Brussels  sprouts,  etc.,  are  varieties.  Species,  grouped  together,  according  to  their  natu- 
ral affinities,  form  genera;  but  a  ffentu  does  not  necessarily  consist  of  more  species  than 
ooe;  for,  whilst  some  contain  hundreds  of  species,  others,  apparently  very  distinct,  con- 
tain only  one  as  yet  known  to  naturalists.  The  distinctions  by  which  genera  are  sepa- 
rated are  of  course  arbitrary,  and  are  admitted  to  be  so  by  those  who  deny  that  the 
distinctions  between  species  are  arbitiary,  or  that  there  is  any  uncertainty  about  them 
but  what  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge;  for,  at  present,  it  must  be 
admitted  on  ail  hands,  that  the  uncertainty  is  in  innumerable  instances  very  great,  wliat 
are  species  and  what  are  varieties.  The  great  object,  however,  in  the  formation  ot  genera 
is  that  they  shall  be  accordant  with  the  facts  of  nature;  and  so  in  regard  to  the  la^roi 
higher  groups  which  are  composed  of  associated  genera,  as  trib£,  families,  oraers, 
classes,  eta  But  in  all  this,  the  great  difficulty  is  that  affinities  exist  on  many  sides; 
and  that  groups  cannot  be  satisfactorily  arranged  in  the  order  of  a  series,  but  often 
rather  as  If  they  radiated  from  a  common  center;  whilst  otherwise  viewed,  the  same 
groups  mi^ht  seem  to  radiate  very  differently  from  another  common  center.  A  tiotu- 
rat  syiteim  is  one  framed  with  the  utmost  possible  regard  to  all  tiiese  facts;  an  <xrti- 
fieial.»yttem  fixes  on  one  class  of  facts  and  proceeds  upon  it,  in  disregard  of  all  others. 
See  BoTANT.  In  the  inorganic  departments  of  nature  a  apeetee  is  of  course  something 
different  from  what  it  is  in  the  organic.  But  classiflcation  still  proceeds  on  the  recog- 
nition of  facts  in  nature  itself,  which  it  is  sought  to  exhibit  In  the  groups  that  are 
formed.    See  Minbraloot. 

The  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  organic  beings,  con- 
tinues essentially  as  it  was  established  by  Linnteus.  See  Genus.  The  names  have  in 
many  cases  been  changed,  but  not  the  mode  of  nomenclature. 

HATTrRATiTSK  is  the  name  given  in  philosophy  to  those  systems  which  profess  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  what  they  call  the  necessary  action  of  unintel- 
ligent and  inherent  forces,    tiach,  for  example,  was  the  doctrine  of  Lucretius  (q.v.). 
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Leucippus  (cpiv.),  and  Epicurus  (<].▼.)•  It  leads  also  to  various  forms  of  theological 
speculation  and  belief  which  deny  tne  a^ncy  of  a  personal  Ood  In  the  production,  pres- 
ervation, and  government  of  the  physical,  Intellectual,  and  moral  universe.  In  this 
aspect,  therefore,  naturalism  is  opposed  to  Uieism.    See  Ma.tbriai.i8II. 

VATUBAL  mAKGT  is  a  term  used  In  law  to  designate  a  period  of  non-responsible 
life.  It  ends  with  the  seventeenth  year.  See  Wharion'i  Dtetumary.  It  is  therefore 
distinct  from  legal  infancy,  which  extends  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  is  coincident 
with  the  period  of  minority. 

VATTTRALIBK  m  LiTSBATimE.     See  Rbai.tbk  abd  Katvbaubk. 

VATTHtALISTS  was  a  name  applied  by  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  school 
now  known  as  Pantheists  and  Itotionalists.  The  term  is  now  obsolete.  See  PahthB' 
IBM,  Rationalism,  and  Qbbiiaii  Thboloot. 

VATOSALIZATIOV.  The  right  of  an  adult  citizen  to  throw  ofF  the  natural  allegiance 
due  to  the  state  of  his  birth  and  take  a  similar  obligation  to  a  foreign  sovereignty  haa 
long  been  contested,  and  by  many  nations  is  not  yet  fully  admitted.  In  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  this  country  the  English  system  of  restricting  the  rights  of  dtizenship  seriously 
conflicted  with  the  obvious  policv  of  a  new  country  to  strengthen  itself  by  immigration; 
and  the  declaration  of  independ.ence  charges  Oeorge  III.  with  endeavoring  "to  prevent 
the  population  of  these  states;  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  .foreigners; 
and  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  Uieir  migration  hither."  Under  the  old  confed- 
eration the  exercise  of  the  power  of  naturalization  was  vested  in  the  separate  states.  As 
the  articles  provided  that  the  citizens  of  each  state  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  all  the  several  stales,  much  confusion  of  rights  and 
disagreement  as  to  the  legal  status  of  foreigners  arose.  In  the  new  constitution,  there- 
fore, it  was  provided  that  "  congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of 
natiiralization"  (art  I.,  sec.  8).  In  pursuance  of  this  authority  congress  has  passed  many 
acts  at  various  dates  from  1800  onward,  and  treaties  have  been  made  with  several  foreign 
nations  on  the  subject.  The  naturalization  may  be  collective,  as  in  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory  by  purchase  or  conquest;  or  personal,  where  citizenship  is  conferred  upon 
an  individual  upon  his  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  When  once  natural- 
ized the  applicant  possesses  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  native  citizens,  with 
these  exceptions:  he  is  not  eligible  to  election  as  president  or  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  and  cannot  serve  as  senator  until  he  has  been  a  citizen  for  nine  years,  or 
in  the  house  of  representatives  until  he  has  been  a  citizen  seven  years.  (Constitution, 
art.  II.,  sec.  1;  art  I.,  sec.  2,  8.)  In  every  other  i>articular  the  naturalized  stands  on 
tiie  same  footing  with  the  native  citizen,  and  is  entiUed  to  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Decisions  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  (1817)  definitely 
settle  the  rule  that  the  states  had  no  jurisdiction  on  the  subject  of  naturalization.  Bnt 
they  may  pass  laws  admittmg  foreigners  to  any  privileges  which  fall  short  of  citizenship; 
they  may  confer  the  right  of  acquiring  and  transferring  property,  or  may  even  make 
them  voters.  The  policy  of  the  government  of  this  country  has  always  been  very  liberal 
in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  acquiring  citizenship,  as  a  general  increase  of  population 
has  up  to  this  time  been  considered  most  desirable;  and  though  there  was  weighty 
authority  for  the  doctrine  that  an  American  citizen  could  not  renounce  his  allegiance 
without  consent  of  the  government  and  by  process  of  law,  yet  the  state  department  has 
always  acted  on  the  adverse  theory.  Without  examining  in  detail  the  many  acts  which 
have  been  pnssed  to  regulate  the  process  of  naturalization,  the  present  provisions  of  the 
law  may  be  briefly  classified  as  Allows:  Those  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  United 
Btates  prior  to  June  18,  1818,  may  he  admitted  without  any  declaration  of  intenti(». 
Any  alien,  twenty-one  years  old  or  more,  who  has  served  in  the  militaiy  forces  of  the 
United  Stetes,  may  be  admitted  without  preliminary  declaration,  on  proof  of  one  year's 
residence,  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  an  honorable  discharee  from  the  service. 
Foreign  seamen  may  obtain  full  protection  as  American  citizens  by  nling  a  declaration  of 
Intention  in  a  competent  court ;  but  to  become  citizens,  in  fact,  they  must  afterwards 
serve  three  years  on  a  merchant-vessel  of  the  United  States,  and  present  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  a  discharge.  In  case  of  an  alien  minor  who  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  three  jrears  immediatelv  preceding  his  twenty -first  birthday 
and  has  five  years  of  continuous  residence  before  making  application.  Including  the  three, 
declaration  of  intention  is  not  required  ;  but  he  must  take  oath  at  the  time  of  application 
that  for  at  least  two  years  he  has  had  the  bona  fide  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  and 
in  all  other  ways  must  comply  with  the  general  rule.  The  language  of  the  act  regulat- 
ing the  naturalization  ef  minors  is  rather  obscure,  and  it  wns  formeriy  maintains  by 
many  that  of  his  five  years'  residence,  two  must  be  passed  after  bis  coming  of  age,  butft 
is  now  settled  that  if  the  residence  extends  from  his  fifteenth  to  twenty-first  year  it  will 
■ufflce.  The  children  of  foreign  parents  who  are  naturalized  become  so  also,  if  minors 
and  living  in  this  country  at  the  time,  and  it  has  been  held  that  the  naturalization  of  tiie 
father  only  suffices.  Any  person  not  coming  under  the  classes  alieady  mentioned  must, 
at  least  two  years  before  admission,  make  oath  before  a  district  or  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  before  any  court  of  law  having  common  law  jurisdiction  and  poesess- 
log  a  seal  and  clerk,  that  it  ia  his  bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  and  to  renounoo 
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forerer  all  iJl^taiice  to  tnj  forrign  prince,  potentate,  state,  tr  BOTereignty;  and.  bf 
name,  that  particular  prince,  state,  or  soTereigntT,  of  which  he  is  at  that  time  a  subject 
or  dUzen.  A  certificate  of  the  fact  Uiat  such  a  aeclarstion  has  been  made  is  made  out 
br  the  clerk,  signed  and  sealed  and  given  to  the  ^plicant  as  evidence  of  the  declaration 
01  intention.  Five  years'  readenoe  in  the  country,  and  one  year  in  the  state  where  the 
application  is  made,  are  neccssaiy;  by  residence  is  meant  permanent  abode,  but  it  is  not 
Infected  by  temporair  absence  on  business  or  pleasure.  The  court  must  also  be  satisfied 
that  the  person  applying  is  of  good  character  and  well  disposed  to  the  public  welfara 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  If  the  alien  have  hitherto  possessed  any  heredi- 
tary title  or  order  of  nobility,  he  most  forever  renounce  it.  As  to  evidence,  that  of  resi- 
dence must  rest  on  other  proof  than  the  applicant's  oath,  but  a  single  witness  is  taken  on 
this  point,  and  on  others  the  alien's  oath  is  generally  deemed  sufficient.  The  depositions, 
certificate  of  declaration  of  intention,  and  Uie  final  order  of  admission,  compose  the 
record  of  the  case  and  are  put  on  file.  A  certificate  of  naturalization  is  made  out, 
sealed,  and  signed  bj  the  court  clerk  and  is  given  to  the  alien  aa  evidence  of  his  citizen- 
ship. The  record  is  conclusive  and  cannot  be  contradicted  or  overthrown,  except  by 
proof  of  perjury  or  other  fraud  in  its  procuraL  Severe  punishment  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment is  provided  for  the  taking  of  an^  false  oath  or  affirmation  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings;  f<»'  any  folse  peraonatien  either  by  applicant  or  witness;  for  counterfeiting 
or  imitating  any  inMrument,  paper,  or  proceeding  used  in  the  case  or  authorized  by  the 
naturalization  laws;  for  selling  or  disposing  any  such  oath,  certificate  or  notice,  as 
genuine,  or  for  ftlsely  ropresenting  one  s  self  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  with- 
out having  been  duly  admitted  to  citizenship.  Aliens  who  are  subject  to  a  country 
at  war  witn  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  application  cannot  be  naturalized  while  the 
war  continues.  In  the  early  days  it  was  several  times  held  that  the  wife  of  a  naturalized 
alien  haa  not  herself  acquired  the  status  of  a  citizen,  if  originally  alien;  but  it  was  long 
rince  decided  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  citizenship  of  the  wife  should  follow  the 
naturalization  oi  the  huwand,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  marriage  is 
contracted  before  or  after  the  citizenship  of  the  husband  is  secured.  The  rig^  of 
expatriation,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  of  freedom  to  throw  oft  the  natural  allegiance  and 
acquire  a  new  allegiance  to  another  government,  is  now  generally  recognized  by  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America,  though  not  as  a  matter  of  mherent  right  but  rather  of 
permission  from  the  authorities,  and  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  prevent  disagreeable 
mtemational  complication.  The  English  act  of  18TO  provides  both  lorthe  naturalization 
Of  aliens,  after  five  years'  residence  and  application  to  Uie  secretary  of  state,  and  also 
that  anv  British  subject  who  shall  volontanly  become  naturalized  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try ahaU  from  that  time  on  be  regarded  as  an  alien  and  no  longer  a  British  subject.  A 
treaty  was  entered  into  in  the  sa±e  year  between  Oreat  SMtain  and  our  country,  provid- 
ing that  aliens  who  have  complied  with  the  conditions  of  admission  and  have  been  fully 
naturalized  should  be  ncognixed  as  such  by  the  country  of  their  birth;  but  the  original 
allegiance  may  be  recovered  hr  much  the  same  process.  Treaties  were  also  made  by  Uie 
United  States,  in  1868,  with  Prussia,  Bavaria,  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  WOrtembuig, 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  Belgium,  and  Mexico;  in  1869  with  Sweden  and  Norway;  in  1870 
with  the  Austro  Hungarian  empire,  and  in  1873  with  Ecuador  and  Denmark.  These 
treaties  have  the  same  general  stipulations,  stating  a  period  of  residence,  usually  five 
years,  after  which  naturalization  is  permissible  and  to  be  recognized,  reserving  to  the 
country  cf  the  original  allegiance  the  right  to  punish  for  crime  committed,  or  to  compel 
the  execution  of  obligations  entered  into,  before  the  change  of  domicile,  and  entering  into 
mutual  obligations  to  reoMpoize  ibe  rights  of  each  other.  The  question  on  which  there  is 
the  greatest  likelihood  of  cusagroement  under  existing  laws,  arises  where  an  alien  comes 
to  thiB  country,  becomes  duly  naturalized  and  tlien  returns.  Is  he  then  liable  to  undergo 
military  service  or  otherwise  recognize  the  allegiance  of  tiie  state  of  his  birth  T  Some 
European  nations  hold  that  such  a  transaction  is  on  its  face  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
escape  the  natural  obligations,  but  the  policy  of  our  government  has  always  been  to  pro- 
tect its  adopted  citizens  where  the  naturalization  is  not  tainted  by  fraud. 

VATUXAIilZEO.  In  the  language  of  botanists  and  zoologists,  thoae  plants  and 
animals  are  said  to  be  naturalieeaia  any  country,  which,  having  been  introduced  into  it 
by  man,  have  established  themselves  so  as  to  exist  without  his  care.  A  plant  or  animal 
is  never  said  to  be  naturalized  so  long  as  it  exists  merelv  in  a  state  of  cultivation  or 
domestication,  but  is  so  when  it  becomes  truly  wild,  and,  unaided,  competes  success- 
fully for  a  place  among  those  which  are  indigenous  to  the  oountrr.  Thus,  the  horse  is 
not  naturalized  in  Britain,  or  in  most  of  the  countries  in  which  it  U  most  highly  valued ; 
but  both  the  horse  and  the  ox  may  be  said  to  be  naturalized  in  South  America.  Many 
of  the  plants  now  most  characteristic  of  southern  Europe  are  sometimes  said  to  liave 
been  originally  introduced  from  the  east ;  and  some  that  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  were,  in  all  probability,  brought  from  tlie  continent  of  Europe.  Some  of  these 
almost  evince  their  foreign  origin  by  growing  chiefly  near  ruins,  or  in  places  which 
have  long  been  the  seats  of  human  habitation.  Many  plants  now  naturalized  in  Britain 
appear  to  have  been  originally  brought  for  medicinal  use,  although  now  disregarded. 
In  many  cases,  however,  naturalization  has  taken  place  wUhout  any  attempt  naving 
ever  been  made  by  man  to  introduce  the  jtlant,  even  Sot  cultiTation ;  and  thus  many 
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European  weeds  are  now  common  In  ilmertca,  the  seeds  having  found  their  way  thither 
with  those  of  more  valuahle  plants,  or  in  some  such  accidental  manner.  The  same  thing 
has  taken  place  as  to  animals.  Thus  mice  itnd  rats  find  their  way  from  one  country  to 
another  ;  thus  the  l)ed-bttg  found  its  way  at  no  remote  date  to  America  ;  other  insects  liave 
been  even  more  recently  introduced  with  foreign  productions  of  different  kinds;  and  a 
moUusk  (see  Drbi88ema),  previously  unknown,  has  eslablished  itself  in  some  British 
rivers  and  canals.  The  pheasant  may  be  mentioned  as  au  instance  of  naturalization  in 
Britain  designed  and  successfully  accomplished  by  man.  An  aeelimatuation  tociety  has 
recently  been  formed  in  London,  which  nas  for  its  object  the  naturalizing,  rather  than 
what  may  more  strictly  be  called  the  acclimatizing,  of  animals  deemed  suitable  and 
desirable.  It  is  unquestionable  that  much  may  be  done  by  naturalization  of  animals, 
■ot  only  to  render  rural  scenes  more  attractive,  but  also  to  increase  their  economical 
productiveness.  Perhaps  nothing  of  this  kind  has  received  so  little  of  the  attention  due 
to  its  importance  as  the  naturalization  of  fishes.    See  PiacicuLTTmE. 

VATTTBAL  OBLIOAHOV,  in  law,  means  au  obligation  which  is  supposed  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  nature,  as  tlie  obligation  of  a  parent  to  maintain  his  child.  In 
England  such  an  obligation  is  not  recognSed  by  the  common  law,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  in  the  poor-law  statutes  to  punish  by  a  penalty  parents  who,  being  able,  refused 
or  declined  to  maintain  their  children.  In  Scotland  the  natural  obligation  of  a  parent 
to  maintain  his  child  is,  however,  recognized  by  the  common  law,  though  it  is  also 
enforced  by  the  poor-law  statute. 

VATVBAIi  FHIL080FE7  is  a  term  frequently  employed  in  this  country  to  designate 
that  branch  of  physical  science  which  has  for  its'subject  those  properties  and  phenomena 
of  bodies  which  are  unaccompanied  by  any  essential  change  in  the  bodies  themselves. 
It  thus  includes  the  various  sciences  wiuch  are  classed  under  phytiet  (q.v.)  in  the  limited 
sense  of  that  term. 

VATUBAL  TEBOIOOT  is  the  name  commonly  applied  to  the  knowledge  concerning 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  Qod,  furnished  by  the  organized  universe.  This  knowledge 
springs  from  the  answers  to  two  questions:  1.  Is  this  compUcftted  universe  the  woric  ot 
a  personal  creator,  or  a  result  of  impersonal  force?  S.  u  of  h  personal  creator,  what 
does  it,  as  his  work,  show  concerning  his  character,  attributes,  and  relations  to  his 
creatures?  The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  on  the  assumptions  that  every  change 
must  be  effected  by  some  adequate  cause,  and  that  design  proves  the  existence  of  a 
designer,  whose  attributes  and  character  are  indicated  in  his  work.  The  basis  for  theM 
assumptions  is  found,  by  the  best  thinkers,  in  the  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  human  mind. 
Whil3  any  instance  and  degree  of  design  prove  the  existence  of  a  designer,  the  sum  total 
of  all  instances  and  all  degrees  must  be  taken,  in  order  to  a  full  knowledge  of  tho 
designers;  and  if,  in  all  the  instances,  unity  of  design  be  manifested,  then  the  existence 
•f  one  designer,  adec^uate  to  all  the  work,  is  proved.  The  investigation,  therefore^ 
requires  the  examination  of  all  orders  of  objects  and  creatures,  of  all  degrees  of  com^ 
plexity  and  completeness  in  the  properties,  qualities,  constitutions,  and  rebtions,  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral,  which  they  display.  The  examination  may  be  practicable  only 
in  part,  and  only  as  to  results;  but  in  proportion  as  it  can  be  completely  made  and  cnn 
~  be  extended  also  to  the  means  and  processes  by  which  the  design  has  been  carried  in'o 
effect,  the  proof  of  high  qualities  in  the  designer  will  be  increased.  The  proof  of  design 
is  Paley's  often  cited  instance  of  a  watch,  picked  up  in  crossing  a  heath,  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  raising  questions  concerning  the  length  of  time  employed,  or  the  instruments 
used  in  its  construction ;  and  while  the  slightest  inspection  of  ft  may  furnish  proof  ci 
design,  the  proof  will  be  strengthened  and  Ute  display  of  design  increased  by  a  tnorough 
and  skillful  examination  of  its  complicated  mechanism.  If  machinery  that  will  make 
many  watches  be  examined,  the  degree  of  derign  will  be  proportionally  greater;  and  if  a 
watch  could  be  made  to  throw  off  other  watoies  as  a  imrt  ot  its  work,  instead  of  the 

Eroof  of  design  being  abrogated,  it  would  be  marvelously  increased.  Some  persons, 
ideed,  claiming  to  be  philosophers,  seek  to  limit  all  investigation  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  denying  or  disregarding  efficient  and  final  causes  as  either  not  existing  or  not 
proved.  They  say,  "  Our  reflecting  reason  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  apparent  design 
which  exists  and  which  is  nothing  but  the  combination  of  natural  materials  and  forces." 
But,  to  this  assertion  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  it  fails  to  account  (1)  for  the  existence 
of  tlie  natural  materials  and  forces;  (2)  for  the  combination  of  them  in  the  production  of 
one  result;  (8)  for  the  existence  of  the  reason  of  man,  which  is  capable  of  reflection,  and 
(4)  that  it  does  not  show  how  reason  can  be  the  cause  of  a  design — or  of  anything  else- 
which  is  only  apparent,  not  reaL  The  history  of  mankind  shows  that  there  has  at  all 
times  existed,  in  the  mind,  some  idea  of  Ood,  or  of  gods,  or  of  some  supernatural  beingR, 
to  be  sought,  worshiped,  or  ieared.  Some,  indeed,  have  asserted  that  the  most  degraded 
tribes  have  no  sucb  idea,  and  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  also  are  destitute  of  it  until  they 
are  instructed.  But  to  this  it  is  answered  that  while,  in  the  lowest  degradation,  the  lignt 
of  the  idea  may  be  nearly  or  quite  extinguished,  enough  of  dark  superstition  remains  to 
show  that  the  light  once  shone  ;  as,  in  an  extinguished  or  dimly  burning  lamp,  the  very 
blackness  of  the  wick  proves  the  previous  existence  of  a  brighter  flame.  And,  as  to  the' 
deaf  and  dumb,  granting  the  facts  alleged,  it  cannot  be  certainly  maintained  that  thegr 
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Iiave  no  Idea  of  Qod,  bccanse  thev,  in  tbelr  want  of  education,  cannot  express  it  in  lan- 
gaaee  ;  or  we,  in  our  imperfect  utercourse  with  them,  cannot  draw  it  forth  from  their 
minds.  Some  have  regarded  the  idea  of  Gkxl  as  innate  in  the  human  mind,  from  the 
fact  that  the  belief  in  his  existence  has  lieen  so  general  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  But 
tliis  tlieory  is  now  held,  if  at  all,  only  In  the  modiflcd  form  that  in  the  development  of 
tlie  mind  the  idea  of  Qod  is  certainly  reached  through  the  study  of  nature  and  of  man. 
See  Paley's  Natural  TIteology  (Lond.  1803 ;  new  edition  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  1836)  and  the  Bridgowater  and  Burnett  Treatises. 

VArnSE-FRui  TIM 0.  This  is  a  process  by  which  engravings  or  plates  answering 
thereto  are  produced  by  taking  impressions  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  printing  from 
them.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  original  inventor  of  this  art;  Denmark  claims  it 
for  a  native  of  Copenha^n,  Peter  Kyle,  a  goldsmith,  who  dlrd  about  1^8,  leaving  ihe 
MS.  description  of  liis  mvention  in  tho  archives  of  the  royal  collection  of  engravings  m 
that  capitaL  It  is,  however,  admitted  that  no  use  was  made  of  his  invention.  In  1853, 
Alois  Aucr,  director  of  the  state  printing  establishment  of  the  Austrian  empire,  pub- 
lished his  process,  and  also  some  very  b^utiful  works  illustrated  by  this  art.  About 
the  same  time,  in  England,  Mr.  Q.  W.  Aitkin  made  known  his  discovery  of  an  exactly 
rimilar  process,  and  showed  some  very  beautiful  plates  of  feathers,  ferns,  etc.  But 
whatever  other  claims  may  be  advaoced,  it  is  certain  that  Alois  Auer  holds  undisputed 
right  to  the  title  of  original  inventor  and  practical  applicr  of  the  invention.  The  pro- 
cess is  very  simple,  as  practiced  by  Auer;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  objects  except 
those  with  tolerably  flat  surfaces,  such  as  dried  and  pressed  phmts,  embroidery  and  lace, 
and  a  very  few  animal  productions.  The  object  is  placed  between  a  plate  of  copper 
and  another  of  lead,  both  worked  smooth,  and  poUsbra;  they  are  drawn  through  a  pair 
of  rollers,  under  considerable  pressure — M.  Auer  says  40  to  50  tons;  then,  when  the 
plates  are  separated,  it  is  found  that  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect  impression  of  the 
object  has  been  made  in  the  leaden  plate.  This  may  be  used  directly  as  an  engraved 
plate,  if  only  a  very  few  impressions  are  wanted;  but  as  it  is  too  soft  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  press  for  practical  purposes,  a  fac-simile  of  it  is  obtained  in  copper  by  the  electro- 
type process,  which  is  used  as  the  printing-plate.  The  Lest  practical  use  to  which 
nature-printing  has  yet  been  applied  is  the  multiplication  of  patterns  of  lace  and  other 
figured  surfaces,  either  in  textile  materials  or  metals,  for  trade  purposes.  Lace-prints 
especially  are  so  exactly  like  the  originals  that  the  most  fastidious  can  require  nothing 
more ;  hence  the  cutting  up  of  valuable  pieces  of  lace  for  patterns  has  been  saved.  Henry 
Bradbury,  of  the  then  existing  firm  of  Bradbury  &  Evans,  London,  made  nature-print- 
ing his  special  study,  and  produced  the  exquisite  works,  Nature  prinUd  Feriu,  and 
Nature-printed  Sea- Weeds,  in  2  vols,  each  (London :  Bradbury  &  Evans). 

VATTOBATIB,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  was  situated  in  the  Kile  delta,  near  the  modem 
Tillage  of  Nebireh,  47  miles  southeast  of  Alexandria.  It  flourished  in  the  seventh  century, 
B.C.,  and  was  widely  known  as  a  centre  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  as  well  us  fur  its 
pottery.  It  was  granted  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  tlie  Greeks,  as  a  settlement  and 
trading  post,  ana  was  the  only_  place  at  which  they  were  allowed  to  trade.  Its  site  wus 
discovered  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  1884,  and  subsequently  valuable  relics  were  exhumed 
by  him. 

HAVQkTUCK,  a  borongh  in  Kew  Haven  co.,  Conn.;  on  the  Nangatnck  river  and  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad;  18  m.  n.w.  of  New  Haven.  It  was  In- 
corporated in  1844,  and  has  a  national  bank,  electric  lights,  public  library,  high  school, 
dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  manufactories  of  india-rubber  goods,  Imit  underwear, 
malleable  iron,  buttons,  and  agricultural  implements.    Pop.  '90,  0,218. 

HAUHJUM,  a  t.  in  the  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  n.  of  Frankfort;  pop. 
'95,  3,480.  Its  mineral  springs  attract  many  visitors  annually.  The  waters,  both  as  an 
external  and  internal  application,  are  highly  valued  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the 
bowels  and  cutaneous  anectiuns.  Mineral  springs  abound  in  the  vicinity  also,  and 
their  waters,  with  those  of  Nauheim,  are  extensively  exported  for  use  In  other  parts  of 
Germany.  Salt-works  had  long  existed  at  Nauheim,  but  the  baths  were  not  opened  till 
1834.  A  fountain,  opened  by  a  shock  of  earthquake  In  1846,  produces  a  large  amount 
of  salt  per  year,  besides  furnishing  a  supply  of  water  for  the  bath-houses.  The  baths 
are  annually  visited  by  about  6,000  people. 

KAUXA'CHIA,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  literally  a  naval  battle,  afterwards,  among 
the  Romans,  a  spectacle  which  consisted  in  the  imitation  of  a  naval  battle.  Julius  Cassar 
■was  the  first  to  introduce  a  naumachia  into  Rome,  46  B.C.,  causing  a  iwrtion  of  tho 
Campus  Martins  to  be  dug  to  form  a  lake,  on  which  the  "spectacle"  came  off.  Angus 
tns  made  an  artificial  lake  (*taffnum)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  purpose,  which  was 
afterwards  frequently  used  for  naumachiee.  Claudius  also  exhibited  a  splendid  one  on 
lake  Fuclnus.  Nero,  Domitian,  and  others  were  likewise  fond  of  such  amusements. 
The  combatants  were  termed  naumaeharii;  they  were  for  the  most  part  either  captives 
or  condemned  criminals;  and  Ihe  rival  fleets  took  their  names  from  the  famous  mari- 
time nations  of  antiquity:  Tyrians  and  Egyptians,  Rhodians  and  Sicilians,  Persians  and 
Athenians,  Corcyreeans  and  Corinthians.  Athenians  and  Syracusans.  The  magnificence 
of  these  spectacles  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  the  one  exhibited  on  lake 
Fucinus  19,000  men  were  engaged.  These  nauTnaehin  were  not  tham-fights.  any  more 
than  ordinary  gladiatorial  combats.    Both  sides  fought  on  in  real  earnest  for  dear  1U« 
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until  one  waf  atteiiy  overpowered;  and,  as  a  mie,  mnltltndes  were  " butchered  to  make 
a  Roman  holiday." 

HATnUHir,  Emil,  b.  Berlin,  1827;  son  of  Horitz  Ernst  Adolf.  He  stndied  mnatc 
under  Mendelssohn,  and  in  1848  brought  out  his  first  compositon  of  importance,  an 
oratorio  called  Christ,  tKe  Menenqer  of  Peufs,  In  1852  he  published  a  study  of  German 
church  music,  under  the  title  of  The  Transformation  of  Pruiettant  Churtk  Mutic  About 
the  same  time  he  became  director  of  church  music  at  Berlin.  He  subsequently  wrote, 
besides  many  compositions  in  sacred  music,  a  number  of  operas,  of  which  The  Witch  of 
the  Mill  and  Judith  deserve  mention,  and  a  cantata  on  the  Ikstruction  of  Jenualem.  His 
work  on  the  Introduction  of  Psalmody  into  the  Evangelical  Church  appeared  in  1860,  and 
his  ifusic  in  Out  History  of  Civilvsation  in  1870.    He  d.  in  1888. 

HAimAHB',  Jo  HAN  Gottlieb  (or  Giovanni  Auadeo;,  composer,  was  bom  at  Blase, 
■witz,  near  Dresden,  April  17,  1741,  and  died  in  Dresden  Oct.  28,  1801.  He  was  tlie  son 
of  a  peasant,  but  was  placed  in  school  in  Dresden,  where  he  studied  music  by  himself, 
and  attained  considerable  proficiency,  and  was  taken  on  a  professional  tour  by  a  Swede, 
whom  he  deserted  about  1757  to  study  under  TartiLi,  at  Padua.  In  1760  be  went  to 
Ifaples,  and  then  to  Bologna  to  study  counterpoint.  At  Venice,  soon  after,  lie  produced 
his  first  poems,  San  Samuele.  Returning  to  Dresden  in  1760,  he  was  made  court  com- 
poser of  sacred  music  ;  about  1773  became  capellmeister,  and  in  1786  was  made  ober 
capellmeister.  Besides  ia  Cfem^iza  di  TTt'to  (1769),  SoitmaTiTio  (1772),  Protewtoo  (1798), 
and  other  operas,  ho  wrote  eleven  oratorios,  twenty-one  Te  Deums,  etc.  His  setting  of 
Elopstock's  "  Vater  Unser"  is  as  well  known  as  anything  he  wrote.  He  left  three  sons : 
£arl  Friedrich  (q.v.),  Morltz  Emtz  Adolf,  h.d.,  and  Constantin  August,  a  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer. 

KAUXAinr,  Karl  Frikdrich,  1797-1874 ;  b.  Germany  ;  educated  at  the  Freiberg 
Bchnol  of  mines,  and  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsic.  In  1821  be  made  a  journey 
to  Norway  for  scientific  purposes,  and  the  results  of  his  observations  were  pubUshed  in 
Us  Contrtbuiiont  to  the  Knowledge  of  Norway,  2  vols.,  1834.  Two  years  later  he  became 
professor  of  crystallography  at  Freiberg,  and  in  1835  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
geognosy  in  llie  same  institution.  In  1842  be  was  called  to  the  chair  of  geognosy  and 
miacralogy  at  Leipsic.  Tbo  most  important  of  his  works  on  mineralogy  and  geognosy 
are:  Elements  of  Crystattography,  1841 ;  Elements  of  Mineralogy,  which  ran  through  many 
editions;  and  Manual  cf  Oeognosy.     He  became  privy  councilor  of  mines  in  1866. 

KAXrX'BVBO,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  government  o7  Mcrseburg,  situated  17 
m.  S.S.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Saale,  in  the  midst  of  a  striking  amphitheater 
of  vine-clad  hills.  Besides  its  cathedral— a  noble  Gothic  structure,  completrai  in  1249, 
with  two  choirs,  and  containing  many  l>eautifal  sculptures — there  are  several  other 
churches.  Xaumburg  is  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Lepsius,  the  Egyptologist.  The 
manufactures  are  woolen  fabrics,  combs  and  ivory  articles,  etc.  luring  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1813,  Naumburg,  in  which  the  Prussian 
magazines  were  lodged,  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  Five  annual  fairs  are  held 
here.    Pop.  '95,  including  garrison,  21,202. 

HAirPACTVS.    See  IxvAJsno. 

KAUFXIA  (Greek  Navplion),  a  t.  and  seaport  in  the  Korea,  Greece,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Argos  or  Nauplia,  and  7  m.  s.e.  of  the  town  of  Argos,  and  3  m. 
8.  of  the  site  of  ancient  Tiryns.  In  the  church  of  St.  Spiridion,  Capo  d'Istria  was  assas- 
sinated in  1831.  Nanplia  is  of  high  antiquity.  At  an  early  period  it  was  the  port  and 
arsenal  of  Argos.  In  the  13th  c.  it  was  occupied  by  the  Venetians,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  in  1540.  From  1824  to  1835  it  was  the  capital  of  Greece,  and  had  a  popula- 
tion of  upwards  of  12,000;  but  on  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Athens  it  fell  into  decay. 
Pop.  6,500. 

KAU'OBA  is  a  distressing  sensation  always  referred  to  the  stomach.  It  is  unattended 
by  pain,  but  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  general  languor  or  debility,  a  small 
and  often  irregular  pulse,  a  pale,  cool,  and  moist  skin,  general  muscular  relaxation,  aq 
increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  sensation  that  vomiting  will  supervene.  It  is  most  com- 
monly a  direct  symptom  of  disease  or  disorder  of  the  stomach,  but  sometimes  it  is  q 
very  important  indirect  symptom  of  disease  of  some  part  at  a  distance  from  the  stomach- 
as,  lor  exMnple,  the  brain  or  the  kidney.  The  nausea  which  is  so  troublesome  to  pregnant 
women  is  due  to  the  irritation  excited  by  the  enlarged  uterus  being  reflected  by  nervoiu 
agency  to  the  stomach. 

KATT8ET8.    See  MASSACHnsETTS  Indians. 

HATTSHOK.    See  Elizabeth  Islands. 

KATT'TX,  CAUFO  KSS,  ETC.  These  words  are  the  commencement  of  an  edict  In 
Boman  law,  which  made  shipmasters,  innkeepers,  and  stablers  liable  for  the  safety  of  tlM 
goods  brought  into  the  ship,  inn,  or  stable.  The  same  doctrine  is  adopted  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  and  Scotland,  subject  to  variations  produced  by  the  carriers'  act, 
and  railway  and  canal  tra£3c  act,  so  far  as  regards  carriers  and  railway  and  canai 
companies. 

VAVTIOAL  ALXAHAO,  a  work  projected  for  the  special  t)eboof  of  astronomers  and 
navigators.    See  Almanac.    It  is  cuieny  valuable  to  the  latter  class  from  iu  containing 
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ttUes  of  the  "  lun«p  distances."— I.e.,  distances  of  the  moon  from  a  few  (5  to  7)  of  the 
more  prominent  stare,  nven  for  every  three  hours  throughout  thu  year — by  which  at 
the  present  day  longitudes  (see  Latitude  and  Lonoitudk)  are  most  conveniently  and 
accurately  determined.  To  the  astronomer  the  Nautical  Almanac  furnishes  a  great 
mass  of  important  data;  it  gives  the  position  of  the  moon  in  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion for  every  hour,  and  the  sun's  latitude  and  longitude  for  every  day  in  the  year;  it 
shows  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sun's  and  moon's  parallax,  aberration,  etc.,  at 
different  times;  it  supplies  the  necessary  data  for  the  deterramation  of  the  real  or  appar- 
ent rize,  position,  and  motion  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites;  it  Axes  accurately  the 
places  of  about  150  fixed  stare,  and  gives  full  details  concerning  eclipeee,  occultations, 
transits,  and  other  celestial  phenomena  occurring  during  the  year.  It  is  generally  issued 
four  years  in  advance  for  the  sake  of  marinere  going  on  long  voyages. 

KAimOAL  SUKVEXmO.    See  HTsnooBAFET. 

VATT'TILTTB,  a  genus  oi  tetrabranehiate  eephalapoda  (q.v.),  extremely  interesting  as  the 
existing  representatives  of  an  order  of  mollusks  now  reduced  to  a  very  few  species,  but 
of  which  tbe  fossil  remains  attest  the  great  abundance  in  former  geological  periods.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  found  only  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  One  or  more  of 
them  must  have  been  known  to  Aristotle,  as  appeare  from  his  description,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  minute.  Yet  it  is  but  recently  that  they  came  under  the  observation  of 
modem  naturalists;  and  they  were  very  imperfectly  known,  till  a  specimen,  obtained  by 
Dr.  Bennett  in  a  bay  of  the  New  Hebrides  in  1829,  was  submitted  to  tbe  examination  of 
Prof.  Owen,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  valuable  memoir  bv  lum.  The  shell,  indeed, 
has  long  been  common  enough  in  collections,  being  plentifully  found,  entire  or  in  frag- 
ments, on  many  tropical  shores;  but  from  the  shell  alone  little  could  be  learned  concern 
ing  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged.  The  shell  is  spiral,  the  spire  not  at  all  elevated, 
and  thus,  in  external  form,  resembles  the  shells  of  many  species  of  snail;  but  internally 
it  is  eamerated,  or  divided  into  chambers,  by  transverse  curved  partitions  of  shelly  mat- 
ter. In  a  very  young  state  this  structure  does  not  exist;  but  as  tbe  animal  increases  in 
size  it  deserts  its  first  habitation.which  then  becomes  an  empty  chamber,  and  so  proceeds 
from  one  to  another  still  larger,  occupying  the  outermost  only,  but  retaining  a  connection 
with  all  by  means  of  a  membranous  tube  (laphujude)  which  passes  tiirough  tbe  center  of 
each  partition.  The  use  of  this  connection  is  not  known;  but  the  most  probable  snp- 
podtion  Is  that  the  animal  is  enabled,  by  throwing  air  or  some  kind  of  gas  into  the  empty 
chambers  of  the  shell,  or  by  exhausting  them  of  air,  to  change  the  total  weight,  so  that 
it  may  rise  or  sink  in  the  water  at  pleasure.  It  commonly  inhabits  the  bottom  of  tbe 
sea,  where  it  creeps  al>out,  probably  like  the  gasteropoda,  by  means  of  a  large  muscular 
disk  with  which  the  head  is  furnished;  but  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  to  be 
seen  floating^ there.  Dr.  Bennett  states  that  the  specimen  which  he  fortunately  captured 
attracted  his  attention,  when  thus  floating,  as  an  object  resembling  a  dead  tortoise-diell 
cat  The  story  of  its  spreading  a  sail  is  as  fabulous  as  the  similar  story  regarding  the 
argonaut  Tbe  head  and  arms  can  be  protruded  from  the  shell,  and  can  f£o  be  com- 
pletely retracted  witliin  it  There  are  numerous  arms  attached  to  tbe  bead,  19  in  the 
best-known  species;  there  are  also  numerous  other  tentacles;  but  none  of  these  organs 
are  furtisbed  with  suckere,  and  they  are  feeble  in  comp>ari8on  with  the  corresponding 
organs  of  many  of  the  higher  or  dibranchiate  cephalopods.  The  mouth  is  of  the  par- 
rot's-bill  form,  as  in  the  other  cephalopods;  but  tbe  mandibles  are  not  entirely  composed 
of  horny  matter,  their  extremities  being  calcareous  and  of  a  hardness  apparently  adapted 
for  breaking  shells.  Their  edges  are  also  notched,  and  show  an  adaptation  for  crushing 
rather  than  for  cutting.  The  tongue  is  large.  The  gizzard  is  mtiscular.  The  food  appears ' 
to  consist  at  least  in  great  part  of  crustaceans. 

Only  three  species  of  nautilus  are  known,  of  which  the  best  known  and  apparently 
tbe  moet  abundant  is  the  Peablt  Nautilus  (If.  pompiZtu*),  which  is  found  in  the  IndUan 
and  tbe  Pacific  oceans.  Its  shell  is  beautifully  nacreous  within;  and  is  externally  por 
celain-like,  white,  and  streaked  with  reddish  chestnut.  The  shell,  being  large,  thick, 
aud  strong,  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the  natives  of  the  Ea.st  Indies  and  South 
Sea  islands;  it  is  also  made  into  ornaments  of  various  kinds  in  China  and  elsewhere. 
The  animal  is  eaten  by  the  Fijinns  and  other  South  Sen  islandere,  and  is  much  esteemed 
•8  an  article  of  food.  The  Fijians  capture  it  by  means  of  a  basket-trap,  somewhat  like 
those  used  for  catching  lobsters,  baited  with  boiled  crayfish.  The  name  Paper  Kautlluk 
has  sometimes  been  given  to  the  argonaut  (q.v.).    See  illus.,  Mollusks,  fig.  25. 

FottA  yaviOu*. — About  160  species  of  fossil  shells  have  been  referred  t<»  this  genu& 
They  occur  in  all  tbe  strata  from  the  upper  silurian  to  the  most  recent  deposits. 
Numerous  forms,  however,  which  exhibit  very  wide  differences,  have  been  incongruously 
associated  under  this  generic  name.  The  paleozoic  nautili  are  so  remarkable  that  tbey 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  one  or  more  separate  genera;  some  of  the  carboniferous  spe- 
cies have  a  square  back,  and  the  whorls  eithbr  compact  or  open  in  the  center,  while  the 
last  chamber  is  more  or  less  disunited  from  the  shell ;  and  the  Devonian  clymenia  has 
angular  sutures  and  an  internal  sipbuncle.  Until  a  careful  revision  of  this  section  of 
tbe  crohalopoda  is  made  it  will  be  better  to  consider  the  species  as  belonging  to  thefamUy 
nauiuidai,  and  not  to  the  genus  naitt{ltt$.    See  ITIus.,  Mmnrni.vAi.v  Peuioo,  fig.  L 

VA1TT0H  omj.    See  Bayaderes. 
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HAtryoO,  a  city  in  Hancock  oo^  Ttt. ;  on  the  Mississippi  river  at  the  bead  of  the  lower 
rapids  8  m.  s.  of  Fort  Madison.  It  was  bailt  by  the  Mormons  in  1840,  and  in  1846  con- 
tained a  population  of  15,000.  Its  principal  fealnre  was  a  great  temple  of  polished 
marble,  original  in  style  and  imposing  in  appearance.  After  the  murder  of  Joseph 
Smith  (see  Mormons),  the  temple  was  burned.  The  town  was  afterwards  bought  and 
occupied  by  a  French  socialist  community,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Cabet.  This 
experiment  also  proved  a  failure.  The  town  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1889,  and 
contains  a  high  school,  StMary's  academy,  public  park,  the  arsenal  and  residences  of 
the  early  Mormon  leaders,  and  a  bank.    Fop.  '90, 1,208. 

VAYA'JOS,  a  tribe  of  Indiana  belonging  to  the  family  of  Shoshones  and  Apaches,  and 
occupving  a  reservation  in  n.w.  New  Mexico  and  n.e.  Arizona,  comprising  nearly 
8,500,000  acres.  They  were  formerly  hostiles,  but  were  subdued  by  the  U.  8.  troops, 
and  are  at  present  peaceable  and  industrious.  They  number  over  17,000,  and  possess 
180,000  sheep  and  goats  and  10,000  horses.  A  specialty  with  this  tribe  is  the  mana- 
facture  of  the  Navajo  blankets,  which  are  valued  for  their  warmth  and  durability. 

HAYAL  ACABZKY,  U.S.    See  Uhtteo  States  Natal  Acadbmt. 

VAYAL  ASCHITECTXISE.    See  SeiP-BTTiUDlNG. 

VAYAL  CASBT,  the  name  given  to  the  students  at  the  Naval  Academy  (see  Navai, 
Schools  of  Instruction),  where  tiiey  have  a  four  years'  course  of  instruction,  followed 
by  two  years  aboard  of  a  naval  vessel  in  commission  for  sea  service  ;  after  whicli  tliey 
return  to  tlie  Naval  Academy  for  a  competitive  examination  for  the  grade  of  ensign. 
The  title  of  students  at  the  Naval  Academy  was  first  acting-midshipman,  changed  t? 
midshipman  in  1863,  cadet-midshipman  in  1867.  and  naval  cadet  in  1882.  The  pay 
while  at  the  academy  is  |500  per  year,  and  after  leaving  |960  per  year  at  sea. 

HAYAL  GROWS,  in  heraldry,  a  rim  of  gold  round  which  are  placed  alternately  prows 
of  galleys  and  square  sails.  The  device  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Koman 
emperor  Olaudius,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Britain,  instituted  it  as  a  reward  for  mar- 
itime services.  He  wh )  first  boarded  the  enemy's  ship,  and  was  the  occasion  of  its  lieing 
captured,  was  enCiCleJ  to  a  naval  crown.  A  naval  crown  supporting  the  crest  in  place 
of  a  wreath,  occurs  in  various  grants  of  arms  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  to 
the  nival  heroes  of  the  late  war.  The  crest  of  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  bestowal  on  him 
after  his  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1797,  is  issuing  out  of  a  naval  crown  or, 
enwrapped  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  vert,  a  demi-pegasus  argent  maned  and  hoofed  of  the 
first  and  winged  azure,  charged  in  the  wing  with  a  fleur-<&-lis  or. 

HAYAL  SESESYE.  Among  all  the  nations  the  United  States  stand  alone  in  making 
no  provision  for  a  personnel  large  enough  to  man  an  efficient  war  fleet,  and  in  neglecting 
to  provide  for  the  organization  and  training  of  the  coast-defending  forQ^  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  commercial  harbors.  The  militia  laws  of  the  nation 
provide  the  army  with  a  practically  unlimited  reserve  upon  which  to  draw  in  time  of 
war.  and  the  interest  taken  by  the  state  governments  in  their  local  military  organizations 
provides  the  General  Qovemment  with  a  fairly  well-trained  and  organiz^  body  of 
troops,  at  all  times  immediately  available  for  national  service  on  land.  In  Boston  and 
Now  York  small  battalions  have  been  raised,  mainly  by  individnal  effort,  and,  although 
but  one  year's  trial  has  been  had,  suf&cient  encouragement  has  been  given  to  continue 
the  organization.  The  government  really  possesses  no  reserve  for  its  small  authorized 
force  of  enlisted  men  and  bovs  of  all  classes,  and  at  present  has  not  the  ability  to  add 
one  trained  man  for  service  in  an  emergency  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 

England,  as  far  back  as  1798,  possessed  a  naval  reserve  under  the  name  of  the 
State  Fencibles,  recruited  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  counties.  In  1847  a 
force  for  the  defense  of  the  roynl  rtock-yards  was  establishetl,  and  officially  known  as 
the  dock-yard  battalions.  This  force  gradually  dwindled  from  9000,  and  after  an  exist-' 
euce  of  twenty  years  finally  disappeared.  In  1853  a  reserve  force  not  to  exceed  10,000,' 
men  was  authorized  and  called  Koyal  Naval  Coast  Volunteers.  In  1859  the  existing' 
Royal  Naval  Reserve  was  established,  composed  of  men  who  have  served  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  those  engaged  in  fishing,  coasting,  and  other  seafaring  pursuits,  boys  of 
the  mercantile  training  ships  and  firemen. 

The  present  authorized  strength  is  930  officers  and  80,000  enlisted  men  of  all  classes* 
on  the  active  list.  In  addition  there  is  an  honorary  list  of  officers  and  pensioned  men. 
The  qualifications  required  of  officers  to  be  commissioned  and  men  to  be  enrolled  an 
excellent,  so  far  as  obtaining  a  superior  class  of  seafaring  men  on  a  list  presumed  to  be 
available  for  naval  service  is  concerned.  The  uniform  of  officers  and  men  is  similar  to 
that  worn  by  corresponding  grades  in  the  regular  service,  but  with  readily  noticeable 
distinctive  marks.  Any  merchant  ship  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  and  ten  of  whose  crew  are  enrolled  in  the  same  corps,  may  be  authorized  by 
Admiralty  warrant  to  fly  the  blue  ensign.  The  full  strength  of  the  corps  can  never  be 
available  on  short  notice,  for  it  is  mnch  scattered,  and  it  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  to 
state  that  within  a  fortnight  after  being  called  out  not  mora  than  one-third  the  en- 
rolled strength  could  present  themselves  at  the  rendezvous. 

In  France  the  entire  male  seafaring  population  has  been  enrolled  In  the  iTueription 
maritime  since  1H8S.  which  includes  all  nshermen  and  boatmen  on  the  coast  and  on  the 
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ilTers  to  the  bead  of  tideirater.  The  enrollment  takes  place  at  the  age  of  eighteeu 
years,  subject  to  conditions  ;  from  that  time  to  the  age  of  fifty  years  the  man  Is  at  aU 
times  liable  to  be  called  out  for  active  service  in  the  navy.  The  number  enrolled  is 
about  165,000,  and  from  them  2400  are  annually  drafted  into  the  navy  for  seven  years' 
service.  When  the  necessities  of  the  fleet  require  it  the  minister  of  marine  orders  a  levj', 
and  when  drafted  they  go  to  naval  barracks  and  then  aboard  naval  school  ships  for  1 
Tear.  The  enrolled  men  have  certain  privileges  granted  them  by  the  government;  If 
Injured  or  disabled  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension,  and  after  the  age  oi  fifty  receive  a 
small  pension. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  the  Oerman  navy  and  the  provision  for  a 
complete  system  of  trained  reserves  are  characterized  by  the  same  thoroughness  which 
has  distinguished  that  nation  as  the  foremost  military  power  of  the  age.  All  seafaring 
men  of  the  maritime  population  between  17  and  45  years  of  age  are  enrolled  and  organ- 
ized in  a  naval  reserve.  Each  year  in  the  spring  the  force  is  called  out,  and  may  be 
called  upon  oftener.  From  this  force  there  is  a  conscription  made  for  the  fleet,  and 
men  conscripted  must  serve  S  years  in  active  service,  five  years  in  the  teefuehr  1st  chss, 
and  until  the  age  of  thirty-nine  in  the««ew«Ar  2d  class,  after  which  they  are  transferred 
to  the  laruUturm  2d  class,  where  they  remain  enrolled  until  past  the  age  limit.  Every 
officer  and  man  of  the  reserve  is  assigned  to  a  particular  ship  or  station  in  the  maritime 
district  to  which  he  belongs,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  an  order  for  mobilization  goes 
directly  to  his  designated  post  of  duty.  As  about  5000  men  are  entered  annually  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  navy  and  pass  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  reserve  corps,  the 
trained  naval  force  available  at  short  notice  is  large  and  efficient. 

Italy  has  an  inscription  similar  to  that  of  France,  but  with  a  much  wider  application, 
since  it  includes,  in  addition  to  the  merchant  sailors,  fishermen,  and  boatmen,  all  persons 
'Whose  occupations  are  connected  with  the  sea,  such  as  shipwrights,  carpenters,  calkers, 
etc.  The  men  enrolled  number  over  two  hundred  thousand,  are  subject  to  call  at  any 
time,  and  must  serve  in  the  fleet  or  in  the  dock-yards  as  required. 

In  Russia  the  active  navy,  the  naval  reserve,  and  the  coast  defense  are  all  so  inti. 
mately  connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  line  which  separates  their  func- 
tions. 

In  Austria  service  in  the  navy  is  obligatory  on  the  maritime  population.  Upon 
enrollment  the  recruit  is  assigned  to  a  company  and  battalion,  and  his  name  is  carried 
continuously  on  its  rolls  at  the  barracks  of  the  battalion  until  his  final  discharge, 
wbetber  he  is  on  active  service  in  the  fleet,  or  on  shore  dutv,  or  in  the  reserve. 

Spain  has  a  trained  and  organized  naval  reserve  force  of  60,000  men  available  for 
service  afloat  to  supplement  the  active  navy,  and  on  shore  to  man  the  coast  defenses. 
As  in  France,  naval  service  is  obligatory  on  the  maritime  population,  a  somewhat  similar 
inscription  being  enforced. 

The  Swedish  navy  is  manned  by  voluntary  enlistments  in  time  of  peace,  but  for  war 
the  entire  maritime  population,  numbering  about  80,0  0  availables,  is  organized  as  a 
reserve  to  supplement  the  regular  navy  and  to  efficiently  man  the  coast  defenses.  Nor- 
way's system  is  similar  to  that  of  Sweden.  Holland  has  assignments  of  conscripts  from 
the  annual  militia  levy  to  depend  upon. 

Denmark's  and  Portugal  s  maritime  population  furnish  war  reserves.  Greece  has 
80,000  naval  reserves.  Turkey  has  44.600  seafaring  men  enrolled  as  availables.  Japan 
has  an  excellent  system  of  naval  reserves,  formed  from  trained  men  who  have  passed 
a  term  of  service  in  the  regular  navy.  The  students  from  nautical  training  schools  are 
upon  graduation  obliged  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  naval  reserve.  (From  Office  of 
Kaval  Intelligence  Publication  for  1888.) 

VAYAL  SCHOOLS  OT  DTBTBUCTIOir.  The  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
Is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  The  naval  cadets,  as  they  are  called, 
are  appointed  by  the  members  of  Congress  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  and 
must  be  between  15  and  20  years  of  age ;  in  addition,  the  President  is  allowed  ten 
appointments  at  large.  The  course  Includes  four  academic  years  and  two  ^ears  of  active 
service  aboard  naval  vessels,  at  the  expiration  of  which  there  is  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, which  determines  the  relative  standing  thereafter  in  the  service.  The  first  class  at 
the  academy  at  the  beginning  of  its  last  scholastic  year  is  separated  into  two  divisions, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  lowest  grades  of 
the  line  of  the  navy  and  the  marine  corps  and  of  the  engineer  corps.  The  cadets  so 
assigned  pursue  a  course  of  study  calculatf^  to  best  fit  them  for  duty  in  the  corps  to 
which  they  will  be  assigned  after  graduation.  No  greater  number  of  appointments 
Into  the  lowest  grades  of  the  various  corps  are  to  be  made  each  year  than  there  have 
been  vacancies  for  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  with  this  exception  ;  twelve  each 
year  are  to  be  appointed  to  the  Une  of  the  navy,  two  to  the  engineer  coips  and  two  to  the 
marine  corps.  Both  a  phyaiod  and  mental  examination  are  required  upon  entering. 
The  latter  includes  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  grammar, 
geography,  particularly  the  descriptive  geography  of  this  country,  and  the  course  of  a 
vessel  in  making  a  voyage  between  well-known  seaports,  history,  including  the  formation 
and  adoption  ofthe  Cionstitution.  Upon  passing,  the  candidate  receives  an  appointment  as 
B  QSTsl  cadet,  receiving  from  die  government  (600  per  year.    At  the  end  of  the  first  and 
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thiid  scholastic  yean  cadets  so  aboard  the  practice  vessel  and  cruise  for  three  moiithi| 
at  the  end  of  tne  second  scholastic  year  they  remain  at  the  academy  for  practical 
azercises.  The  course  of  study  for  the  first  year  is  mathematics  from  fundamental 
algebra  to  spherical  geometry  inclusive ;  English  grammar ;  ancient  and  modern 
history.  French,  Spanish,  and  Oermim  are  given  as  an  advanced  course.  The  second 
Tear,  descriptive  ^metry,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry  ;  logic,  themes,  history, 
law,  French,  Spanish,  German  ;  mechanical  drawing  ;  physics  and  chemistry.  The  third 
year  marine  engines  and  boilers  ;  differential  and  Integral  calculus,  mechanics,  physics, 
and  chemistry  ;  French  ;  mechanical  drawing  ;  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying, 
Fourth  year,  for  the  line  division,  seamanship,  naval  construction,  and  naval  tactics; 
ordnance  and  gunnerv  ;  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying  ;  method  of  least  squares 
and  applied  mechanics ;  phvsics  and  chemistry ;  international  law  ;  phvsiolo^y  and 
hygiene ;  for  the  engineer  division,  naval  architecture ;  marine  engines,  designing  and 
famcatioD,  boilos ;  method  of  least  squares,  applied  mechanics ;  ph;^sic8  and  chemutiy ; 
phvsiology  and  hygiene.  In  addition  there  are  practical  exercises  in  seamanship, 
ordnance,  gunnery,  astronomy,  navigation,  surveying  and  steam  engineering  whicli 
cover  the  successive  steps  from  the  begiimer  to  the  taking  charge  of  the  vessel's  deck 
and  running  her  machinery*. 

The  career  of  an  officer  in  the  English  navr  begins  with  his  nomination  as  a  naval 
cadet.  These  nominations  are  made  at  the  will  of  the  admiralty,  and  number  about  40 
for  each  class  or  half  year.  They  join  the  training  ship  Britannia  for  two  years'  study 
after  a  medical  and  mental  examination,  the  latter  including  writing,  n^ding,  arith- 
metic, elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  Latin  and  French.  The  course  of  study 
embraces  mathematics  as  far  as  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation  and  nautical 
astronomy,  and  a  great  deal  of  practical  work.  At  the  end  of  this  course  the  cadets,  who 
are  then  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  are  detailed  for  the  cruising  men-of-war,  where 
their  instruction  is  kept  up  under  a  naval  instructor.  Upon  the  return  of  a  cadet  to 
England  after  five  years'  service  afloat,  including  the  time  aboard  the  Britanida,  be  goes 
to  ue  Royal  Naval  College  at  Oreenwich  for  six  months.  Here  there  is  a  very  extensive 
scientific  course,  a  portion  of  which  is  required,  the  rest  being  voluntary.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  college  is  rather  that  of  a  university  than  of  a  naval  establishment  Such 
restrictive  regulations  as  exist  bear  chiefly  upon  the  younger  students.  The  general 
method  of  Instruction,  like  that  of  the  Bntannia,  is  a  system  of  informal  exposition, 
study  and  practice  with  the  instructors.  The  only  recorded  test  of  gcneml  ret.ult», 
upon  which  certificates  are  given,  is  the  final  examination.  In  addition  to  these  insti- 
tutions, there  are  special  schools  of  gunnery  and  torpedoes  for  advanced  training.         • 

In  France  they  have  a  polytechnic  soiool,  naval  school,  training  school  for  Una 
officers,  engineers  training  school,  medical,  torpedo,  machinists',  gunnery  and  artillery 
schools.  'The  polytechnic  is  designed  for  the  preliminary  training  of  candidates  for  all 
scientific  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  furnishes  a  certain  number  of  midshipmen 
to  the  navy  every  year.  The  naval  school  at  which  nearly  all  the  cadets  of  the  line 
receive  taeir  education  Is  on  boud  the  old  wooden  llne-of -battle  ship  Borda,  at  Brest. 
The  examination  for  admission  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  French 
system,  on  account  of  its  scope,  its  method,  and  Its  close  relation  to  the  system  of  public 
instruction  in  the  country.  It  is  competitive  in  character,  its  requirements  are  high  and 
extend  over  a  considerable  range  of  subjects.  The  examination  is  written  and  oral,  and 
to  save  the  candidates  the  expense  of  a  long  journey,  the  simple  method  is  adopted  of 
having  different  centres  of  examination,  at  any  one  of  which  candidates  mav  present 
themselves.  The  age  of  entry  is  between  the  limits  of  14  and  17.  French,  Latin, 
English,  history,  geography,  mathematics  from  arithmetic  to  descriptive  geometry, 
anasketching  form  the  examination.  This  high  standard  and  the  competitive  exami- 
nation have  not  so  far  b^n  found  productive  of  cramming,  but  are  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  course  pursued  at  the  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  course  is  two  years. 
A  few  books  of  reference  are  used,  but  text-books  are  almost  uuknown,  and  recitations, 
In  the  ordinary  sense,  do  not  exist,  the  main  feature  of  the  system  being  the  lecture. 
After  the  annual  examination  merit-rolls  are  made  out  for  the  year  and  for  the  course. 
Upon  the  latter  depends  the  seniority  of  the  graduates  as  cadets  or  aipirarUi.  On  passing 
the  examinations,  which  embrace  subjects  of  a  professional,  historical,  mathematical, 
geographical  and  scientific  nature,  the  graduates  become  midshipmen,  and  are  sent  to 
sea  In  cruising  ships.  They  remain  in  this  grade  two  years,  making  a  total  of  five  yean 
from  their  admission  to  the  service  to  their  promotion  to  the  grade  of  ensign.  Thli 
period  embraces  a  year  spent  in  the  training  school  aboard  the  practice  uip.  Th« 
engineers'  school  is  a  school  of  ship  and  engine  design  and  construction,  aad  it  corre- 
sponds in  a  general  way  to  the  advanced  clsMes  for  constructors  and  designing enrineeis 
in  the  RoyalNaval  College  at  Oreenwich.  The  medical  schools  are  three  in  number,  at 
Brest,  Boichefort  and  Toulon.  The  course  of  study  is  two  years,  and  the  students  after 
passing  the  examinations  become  assistant  surgeons  or  assistant  pharmacists.  The 
torpedo,  gunnery  and  artUleiT'  schools  are  for  the  practical  and  theoretical  education  of 
those  oflacers  who  incline  to  become  specialists.  The  machinists'  school  is  for  the 
training  of  the  warrant  and  petty  officers  of  this  branch  for  higher  grades,  and  the 
selection  by  a  competitive  examination  of  those  who  are  worthy  of  promotion.  • 
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The  Kaval  Academy  and  Kaval  School  in  Germany  fonn  really  two  establishments 
nnited  under  one  goyemment  The  Academy  is  devoted  to  the  tiigher  education  ol 
officers  who  have  shown  marked  ability,  and  who  como  as  voluntary  students  for  two 
rears.  The  school  is  attended  by  midshipmen  or  acting  sub-lieutenants  and  cadets,  and 
its  course  is  compulsorv  for  all  officers.  Both  institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  commander-in-chief  at  Kiel,  in  matters  of  command  and  discipline,  but  in  all  tbut 
pertains  to  instruction  and  maintenance  they  are  directly  under  the  Admiralty.  The 
direct  object  of  the  cadets'  course  is  preparation  for  the  midshipmen's  examination, 
and  it  furnishes  the  first  theoretical  instruction  received  by  junior  officers.  It  embraces 
navigation,  seamanship,  gunnery,  land  tactics,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
officul  duties,  surveying,  English  and  French.  The  cadets  go  aboard  ship,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  two  years'  cruise  (four  years'  service)  they  are  promoted  to  midshipmen,  and 
after  one  year's  course  of  study  they  are  made  sub-lieutenants.  The  principle  of 
scrutinizing  the  aptitude  and  desirability  of  an  officer,  and  those  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  which  cannot  be  gauge^d  in  an  examination  room,  is  continued  throughout  an 
Acer's  career.  The  selecuon  and  advancement  of  officers  in  the  German  service  is 
influenced  by  no  sentiment,  but  is  based  upon  the  highest  considerations  of  honor  atid 
efficiency.  The  most  important  improvements  in  recent  years  in  the  training  of  the 
personnel  is  the  organization  of  a  special  torpedo  corps  to  take  charge  of  all  matters, 
including  education  and  training,  which  pertain  to  this  department. 

The  Royal  Naval  School  of  Italy  was  composed  of  two  divisions,  the  first  at  Naples 
and  the  secood  at  Genoa,  the  course  lasting  two  years,  of  which  the  first  two  were 
passed  in  the  first  division  and  the  last  two  In  the  second.  Owing  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  two  somewhat  similar  establishments,  the  school  is  now  established  at  Leg- 
horn and  the  schools  of  gunnery  and  torpedoes  at  Spezia.  The  mechanicians  are 
trained  in  an  industrial  school  at  Venice,  a  technical  school  for  engineers  and  con- 
structors being  at  Genoa.  The  examination  to  the  school  at  Leghorn  includes  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  history,  geography,  Italian  and  French.  Students  pay  the 
government  $180  per  year,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  A  certain  sum  is  appro- 
priated each  year  by  the  ministry  for  schblarshipe,  which  are  given  to  sons  of  naval 
officers  or  of  civil  functionaries  connected  with  the  naval  administration.  The  course 
includes  mathematics  from  algebra  to  applied  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry,  history, 
literature,  geography,  French  and  English,  drawing,  gunnery,  seamanship,  tactics, 
military  art  and  naval  construction.  On  passing  the  flnalezamination,  the  students  are 
admitted  to  the  navy  with  the  rank  of  midshipmen.  The  restraints  imposed  in  general 
by  discipline  are  more  severe  at  this  school  than  at  similar  institutions  In  most  other 
states.  As  in  France,  the  students  have  no  standing  as  officers ;  they  are  designated 
simply  pupils  (attimi),  and  the  regulations  for  their  government  are  based  on  an 
extreme  form  of  this  theory. 

Professor  J.  Russell  Soley's  Foreign  Sy»t«mi  of  Natal  Edueation  and  Lieutenant 
S.  A.  Staunton  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  Annual  for  1888. 

HAYAL  noVALS.  The  general  code  of  naval  signals  is  composed  of  square  and 
triangular  flags.  The  square  flags  represent  the  first  ten  numerals,  and  if  any  one  or 
more  of  the  numerals  have  to  be  repeated,  three  triangular  flags  called  repeaters  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  When  the  "first  repeater"  is  m  the  hoist  it  repeats  the  first 
number,  the  "second  repeater"  the  second  number,  etc.,  no  matter  what  the  position 
may  be  in  the  sequence  of  flags  flown.  The  interrogatory  pennant  hoisted  above  a 
signal  turns  it  into  a  query  ;  the  preparatory  pennant  indicates  that  the  signal  will  bo 
again  made  before  it  need  be  carried  out.  The  numeral  pennant  shows  that  a  number 
follows,  and  not  a  phrase,  command,  word,  or  sentence.  There  is  also  a  geographical 
pennant,  which  when  used  before  a  series  of  numbers  shows  that  some  geographical 
place  is  intended.  Mixed  numerals,  such  as  latitude  and  longitude,  dollars  and  cents, 
hours  and  minutes,  are  shown  by  interspersing  the  pennants  among  the  signnls  repre- 
senting the  numbers  A  telegraphic  flag  is  flown  when  the  telegraphic  dictionary  is  to 
be  consulted.  Besides  these  there  are  other  flags,  such  as  despatch,  quarantine,  comet, 
powder,  the  meal  pennant,  etc.,  each  of  which  has  its  particular  signification.  A  signal- 
book  loaded  with  lead,  so  that  it  will  sink  when  thrown  overboard,  and  so  prevent  con- 
veying useful  information  to  an  enemy,  is  furnished  each  vessel,  and  it  contains  a 
description  of  the  various  flags  and  a  key  to  their  meaning  either  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion. A  system  of  night  signals,  Very's,  is  used,  and  consists  of  firing  a  number  of  red 
and  green  stars,  which,  in  addition  to  rockets,  convey  the  same  information  that  is  to  be 
bad  from  the  flags.  White  lights  and  torches  by  night,  and  "  wig-wag"  flags  by  day  are 
also  used  for  the  purpose  of  con  versing  by  means  of  the  Morse  telegraphic  oSde.  Various 
shapes  and  forms  for  distant  signalling  are  also  occasionally  used  for  practice.  The 
combination  of  a  speed  ball  and  pennant,  replaced  at  night  by  lights,  is  usei  to  indicate 
a  vessel's  speed.  Distinguishing  pennants  are  f  urnisheu  the  vaiious  vessels  of  a  squad- 
ron, the  same  information  at  night  is  conveyed  by  lanterns  hoisted  aloft.  Besides  which 
each  vessel  has  a  particular  number  assigned  her  in  the  signal-book. 

HAYAL   lAOnCBb     Modern  naval  tactics,  as  embodying  a  series  of  rules  for 
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Butneuvering  to  the  best  advantage,  corresponding  to  vhat  is  known  on  land  as  "Is 
oraiide  guerre,"  may  be  said  to  date  only  from  the  time  of  Cromwell's  admiral,  Blake. 
Little  change  from  then  till  the  war  of  1812  took  place  in  the  general  principles  of 
attack,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  introduction  of  reliable  mortars,  but  at  that  date 
the  invention  of  the  breech-sight  altered  the  conditions  of  the  problems  as  regards  range. 
The  introduction  of  steam  causes  the  next  change  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  since  when 
evolutions  under  steam  form  the  subject  of  greatest  consequence.  Armor  and  pro- 
jectile are  constantly  opposed,  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  can  long  hold  the  balance, 
until  the  introduction  ol  some  extraneous  factor,  like  torpedoes  exploded  by  electricity, 
shall  definitely  change  the  efforts  of  seamen  and  constructors  to  a  new  direction.  Our 
late  war  proved  that  neayy  ordnance  might  be  silenced  by  the  successive  attack  of  unaT> 
mored  vessels  ;  and  Admiral  Tegethofl,  at  the  battle  of  Lissa,  sunk,  with  wooden  ships, 
the  finest  iron-clada  of  that  day.  In  a  squadron  consisting  of  eight  or  more  vessels, , 
moving  in  line,  or  a  column  in  echelon — Uiat  is  in  column,  say,  from  n.  to  a.,  but  each 
▼easel  bending  n.w.  movements  are  executed  much  on  the  principles  of  army  tactics— 
by  division,  half-division,  or  single  vessels.  Thus,  from  line  into  coltmm,  upon  right, 
left,  or  center;  double  column,  wheels,  changing  of  front,  right  about,  by  either  fiank, 
in  echelon,  and  at  various  distances.  Fozhall  A.  Parker  {Squad.  Tactiet  under  S^am, 
New  York,  1864),  then  a  commander,  proposed,  as  the  necessary  signals  were  not  in  the 
code,  a  series  of  signals  for  maneuver  and  change  of  direction,  counting  from  the  right 
by  quarter  poinU.  Nos.  1  to  83  indicated  points  of  the  compass,  and  from  33  to  110 
orders  for  movements. 

VA'TAS,  a  market  t.  of  Heath  county,  Ireland,  sitisated  at  the  junction  of  the  Boyne 
and  Blackwater,  28  m.  n.w.  of  Dublin,  with  which  city  it  is  connected  by  two  railways. 
Pop.  '91,  8903,  the  majority  being  Roman  Catholics.  Kavan  is  connected  by  canal  with 
Drogheda,  and  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  richest  lancrin  the  kingdom.  It  carries  on 
oonslilerable  inland  trade  and  contains  a  large  power-loom  factory.  It  is  the  center  of 
the  Meath  militia,  and  of  the  Meath  hunt  district.  There  are  also  an  endowed  school,  a 
Koman  Catholic  seminary  (one  of  the  first  opened  in  Ireland  after  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
law),  and  several  national  schools.  There  are  girls'  schools  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  convent.  Several  interesting  remains,  both  Celtic  and  Norman-English,  are 
found  in  Navan  and  the  vicinity. 

HAVASITfO,  or  Neo-Castro,  a  seaport  and  citadel  on  the  a.w.  coast  of  the  Morea  In 
Greece,  contained,  '91,  2,128  Inhabitants,  but  is  of  importance  from  its  position, 
commanding  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Kavarino,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
it  is  situated.  On  the  island  of  Sphagia,  or  Sphacteria,  which  closes  the  bay's  mouth, 
was  formerly  situated  Pylus  Messeniaca,  the  town  of  Nestor,  Ln  a  spot  where  now  stands 
old  Kavarino  or  Palseocastron.  The  bay  of  Navarino  was  the  scene  of  a  great  sea-fight 
between  the  Athenians  under  Cleon,  and  the  Spartans  (426  B.C.),  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated;  and  on  Oct.  20,  1827,  it  saw  the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
navies  by  the  combined  British,  French,  and  Russian  fleets  under  sir  Edward  Codrington. 

VAVABXE',  a  province,  and  formerly  a  kingdom  of  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
France,  on  the  s.  and  e.  by  Aragon,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Biscays.  Area,  6046 
sq.  miles.  Pop.  '87,  304,122.  The  country  is  mountainous,  being  bounded  and 
traversed  by  the  Pyrenees,  spurs  of  which  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  province 
in  its  northern  and  eastern  parts.  The  highest  peaks  are  Altovlsear,  Adi,  Alcorrunz, 
and  Rufla.  Navarre  is  watered  by  the  Bidassoa,  the  Anezo,  and  by  the  Ebpo,  together 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Ega  and  Aragon,  on  the  level  shores  of  which  com,  wine,  and 
oil  of  good  quality  are  produced.  Some  of  the  valleys  which  intersect  the  mountain 
ranges  have  a  fruitful  soil,  and  yield  good  crops  when  properly  irrigated,  but  in  the 
mountain  districts,  husbandry  is  impracticable,  and  the  inhabitants  nearly  all  follow 
the  chase,  as  much  from  necessity  as  inclination;  and  while  a  large  number  of  the 
Navarrese  are  soldiers,  a  still  larger  proportion  are  smugglers— the  proximity  of  the 
province  to  France,  and  the  dangerous  character  of  the  almost  inaccessible  mountain 
passes  which  alone  connect  the  two  countries,  holding  out  many  inducements  and  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  smuggling.  The  mountain  forests,  which  are  not  as  yet  penetrated 
by  roads,  still  harbor  bears,  wolves,  wildcats,  goats,  deer,  and  an  abundance  of  game  of 
every  other  kind.  Iron  ore  abounds  but  is  not  worked,  while  manufactures  are  nnde- 
veloped.  The  people  of  Navarre  are  a  hardy,  brave,  and  hospitable  race,  loyal  to  the 
sovereign,  attentive  observers  of  the  forms  of  their  religion,  and,  except  in  the  mattei 
of  smuggling,  honest  and  moral ;  but  they  are  passionate  and  distrustful,  prone  to  anger, 
and  keen  in  avenging  an  insult,  real  or  imaginary.  Although  not  industrious,  the 
people  follow  a  few  branches  of  industry,  and  manufacture  glass,  leather,  soap,  choc- 
olate, etc.,  of  good  qualitv. 

The  Kavarrese,  with  tew  exceptions,  are  members  of  the  church  of  Borne,  to  whose 
tenets  tbe^  cling  with  superstitious  devotion.  They  have  always  intermarried  chieiSy 
among  their  own  compatriots,  and  are  a  nearly  pure  Basque  race.  In  the  mountainous 
districts,  Basque  is  still  spoken,  but  in  the  plains,  the  modem  Castilian  form  of  Spanish 
is  rapidly  supplanting  the  ancient  language  of  the  country.  The  chief  town  is  Pamp' 
cluna  (q.v.). 

The  tenltory  known  from  aa  early  period  of  Spanish  bistoiy  under  the  name  of 
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349  KaTarrete, 

KsTBiTe,  was  occupied  in  ancient  (imee  tnr  the  Yascones,  wbo  were  gul)dued  liy  tbo 
Goths  in  the  6th  century.  After  having  oecome  gradually  amalgamated  with  their 
conquerors,  Uie  people  continued  to  enjoy  a  species  of  turbulent  independence  under 
military  leaders  until  the  8tli  c. ,  when  they  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  hordes  ol 
Arabs  who  were  rapidly  spreading  their  dominion  to  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Gothic  Yascones  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  offered  a  gallant 
resistance  to  their  infidel  invaders,  and  although  repeatedly  beaten,  they  were  not  wholly 
subdued.  The  remnant  which  escaped  the  sword  of  their  Moslem  enemies  took  refuge 
.in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  choosing  a  knight  of  their  number,  Garcia 
Ximenes,  as  their  leader  or  king,  they  sallied  forth,  and  by  their  gallant  resistance, 
compelled  the  Arabs  to  leave  tUem  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  independence  greater  than 
that  of  the  neighboring  states.  On  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Ximenes,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  9th  c,  the  Navarrese  elected  as  their  king  Inigo  Sanchez,  count  of  Bigorre,  in 
whose  family  the  succession  remained  till  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  fair  with  queen 
Joanna  L  of  Navarre;  and  the  accession  of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1286, 
rendered  Navarre  an  appanage  of  the  crown  of  France.  It  continued  a  part  of  that 
kingdom  during  the  successive  reigns  of  Louis  X.,  Philip  Y.,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  but 
on  uie  death  of  this  last  in  1328,  France  fell  to  the  family  of  Yalois,  and  the  daughter  of 
Louis  X.,  the  rightful  heir,  succeeded  to  Kavarre  as  Joanna  II.  The  events  of  the 
kingdom  present  no  features  of  interest  during  the  nest  hundred  years.  The  marriage 
of  Blanche,  daughter  of  Charles  IIL  of  Navarre,  with  John  II.  of  Aragon,  in  1441,  did 
not  produce  an  annexation  of  Navarre  to  Aragon,  as  John  suffered  his  wife  to  rule  hei 
own  kingdom  as  she  pleased,  and  even  after  her  death  and  his  subsequent  re-marriage, 
be  resigned  the  government  entirely  to  his  son  by  Blanche.  This  son,  known  es  Charles 
prince  of  Yiano,  having  attempted  to  remain  neutral  in  his  father's  quarrels  with 
Castile,  John  expelled  him  and  his  elder  sister  Blanche,  who  sided  with  him,  from 
Navarre,  and  conferred  the  kingdom  on  Leonora  countess  de  Foix,  his  younger  daughter, 
by  Blanche,  whose  misrule  completed  the  disorganization  which  these  family  quarrels 
had  commenced.  Her  son,  Francis,  called  Phcebus,  from  his  beauty,  succeeded  m  1479, 
and  his  sister  Catharine  in  1483.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sought  to  marry  the  young 
queen  to  their  son  and  heir,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  but  her  mother,  a  French  pnncess, 
married  her  to  Jean  d'Albret.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  not  willing  to  let  the  prize 
escape  him,  and  on  some  slight  pretext  he  seized  Navarre  in  1612.  After  this  act  of 
spoliation,  there  remained  nothing  of  ancient  Navarre  beyond  a  small  territonr  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  was  subsequently  united  to  the  crown  of  France 
by  Henri  IV,  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  whose  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  was  grand- 
danghter  of  queen  Catharine;  and  hence  the  history  of  Navarre  ends  'nitb  his  accession 
to  tSe  Frendi  throne  in  1689.  The  Navarrese  were,  however,  permitted  to  retain  many 
of  their  ancient  privileges,  until  the  reign  of  queen  Isabella  II.,  when  the  active  aid 
which  they  furnished  to  the  pretender,  Don  Carlos,  In  the  rebellion  of  1834-39,  led  to 
the  abrogation  of  their  fueros,  or  national  assembles,  and  to  the  amalgamation  of  their 
nationality  with  that  of'  the  kingdom  at  large.  In  the  later  Carlist  struggle  of  1872-76, 
Kavarre  was  again  a  principal  seat  of  the  war,  the  inhabitants  being  stimulated  in  their 
assistance  of  the  representative  of  the  claims  and  title  of  Don  Carlos  by  his  promise  of 
restoring  their  fueroa.  See  Bolssonade,  Hittoire  d»  la  riunioH  de  la  Jfavarre  i  la  Caalile 
(1803). 

VAYABSETI,  DoHDroo  Febnaitdez  de,  1610-89  ;  b.  Spain  ;  was  educated  at  Yal- 
ladolid  as  a  Dominican,  and  in  1647  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Philippine  islands,  where  be 
soon  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  college  of  Manilla.  A  few  years  later,  however, 
he  went  to  China  and  busied  himself  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  studying  tbe  people 
and  their  language  until  he  was  persecuted  and  thrown  into  prison  in  Canton.  As  soon 
as  he  escaped  and  arrived  in  Europe  he  visited  Rome,  and  complained  to  the  pope  of  the 
work  of  the  Jesuits  in  China,  accusing  them  of  accommodating  their  religion  to  the  super- 
stition of  the  natives.  He  then  returned  to  Spain  and  published  a  large  work  on  the 
History,  PoUtio,  Ethics,  and  BeUgian  of  the  Chinese  Monareliy,  shortly  after  which  he 
received  the  appointment  of  archbishop  of  San  Domingo  in  the  West  Indies,  wltere  ha 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

VAYABBEITE,  JuAif  Fbbnandez,  a  Spanish  artist,  was  bom  at  Logroilo,  Spain,  in 
1526,  and  died  about  1579.  Having  become  deaf  and  dumb,  he  turned  nls  attention  to 
painting,  which  he  studied  at  Estrelia  In  the  monastery  of  the  Hieronymites,  and  after- 
wards In  Italy  under  Titian.  Most  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Escurial,  and  all 
are  of  sacred  subjects.  He  was  popularly  known  as  El  Afiido  ("  the  mute  "),  and  has 
been  called  "  the  Spanish  Titian."    He  was  patronized  by  Philip  IL 

BATABBXTX,  MASTnro  Fernandez  de,  176&-1844;  b.  Spain;  entered  the  Spanish 
navv  in  1780,  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Gibraltar  in  17^,  and  afterwards  served 
a^inst  the  Moors  and  Algerines.  Ill  health,  however,  forced  him  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice for  some  years  which  he  spent  in  collecting  documents  respecting  the  history  of 
Spanish  maritime  discovery,  labors  that  resulted  in  1826  in  the  publicauon  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  a  work  by  him  entitled  GoUeecion  de  lo»  Viages  y  DesaubninieiUoi 
out  hieietvn  por  mar  lot  Espaflolet  desde  fines  del  Siglo  XV.,  which  was  pronounced  bv 
Humboldt  to  be  "one  of  the  most  important  historical  monuments  of  modem  times. 
la  1839  the  third  volume  appeared;  and  eight  years  later,  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumea. 
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Naranot  ^'iH 

NkTlM.  ^"^^ 

But  before  the  sixth  and  seventh  irere  completed  the  author  died.    H<)  was  the  author 
of  several  other  lesser  works,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Spanish  academy, 

HAVABItO,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Texas,  on  the  Trinity  river;  1020  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  26,378, 
includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  undtdatlng,  with  a  large  proportion  of  prairie.  The 
chief  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cattle  and  pork  are  raised.  It 
is  drained  by  Chambers  and  Richland  creeks,  and  is  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
and  the  St.  Ix>uis  Southwestern  railroads.    Co.  seat,  Corsicana. 

VATABBO,  Maoamb  Antonio.    See  Ansebson,  Mabt  Aktoirxtts. 

VAVAS  DE  TOLOSO,  an  Instgniflcant  TillaM  in  the  province  of  Andalosta,  Spain, 
about  39  miles  north  of  Jaen,  noteworthy  only  on  account  of  a  battle  that  took  place 
here  in  1212,  between  the  king  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre,  aided  by  100,000  cru- 
saders, chiefly  English  and  French,  and  an  army  of  Moors  under  Mohammed  Ibn 
Abdallah.  The  Christians  were  victorioua.  Here  also,  in  1812,  a  battle  took  place 
between  the  Spanish  and  French. 

HAYA80TA,  a  city  In  Grimes  co.,  Tex.;  on  the  Navasota  river  near  Its  confluence 
with  the  Brazos,  and  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  and  the  Oulf,  Colorado  and 
Santa  Fe'  railroads;  70  miles  n.w.  of  Houston.  It  has  several  churches,  a  high  school, 
two  banks,  and  a  number  of  large  cotton  warehouses.  It  manufactures  wagons,  flour, 
and  cotton-seed  oiL    Two  weekly  papers  are  published.    Fop.  '90,  2097. 

HAYASOTA,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Limestone  county,  in  the  northeast  central  part 
of  the  state,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  171  miles,  joins  tne  Brazos  river  near  Washing- 
ton. It  forms  the  boundary  between  Robertson  and  Brazos  counties  on  the  right,  and 
Leon,  Madison,  and  Orimes  counties  on  the  left.    The  soil  in  its  valley  is  very  fertile. 

VAYE.    See  Church. 

KAYEBZHX  (or  Nevebsink)  HIQELAItDS,  a  chain  of  hills  that  form  a  hold  head- 
land along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  ou  the  border  of  Monmouth  county.  Tu  ships 
approaching  New  York,  they  are  important  landmarks  and  located  on  them  are  two  first- 
class  light-houses  S8  ft.  high,  both  of  which  lihovv  fixed  white  lights.  Though  the  neigh- 
boring region  is  a  beautiful  one  and  only  20  m.  from  New  York,  it  remains  primitive 
and  sparsely  inhabited.    It  is  now,  however,  coming  into  notice  and  drawing  visitors. 

HA'VEW  (Fr.  navette),  a  garden  vegetable  much  cultivated  in  France  and  other  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  altlioiigh  little  used  in  Britain.  It  is  by  some  botanists 
regarded  as  a  cultivated  variety  of  Bratsiea  napus,  or  rape  (g.v.^,  whilst  others  refer  it  to 
B.  eampettrit,  sometimes  called  wild  navew,  the  species  which  is  also  supposed  to  l>e  the 
origind  of  the  Sw^ish  turnip  (q.  v.).  Tlie  part  used  is  tlie  swollen  root,  which  is  rather 
like  a  carrot  in  shape.  Its  color  is  white.  Its  flavor  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
turnip.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  dry  light  soil.  The  seed  is  sown  in  spring,  and  the  plants 
thinned  out  to  5  in.  apart 

VATEZ,  Pbanpois  Jobepti,  1787-1869  ;  b.  Belgium ;  studied  art  in  Brussels  and 
Ghent :  and  in  Paris  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  painter  David.  After  finishing  his  studies 
he  resided  in  Brussels  till  his  death,  and  became  director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy.  His 
works  almost  all  represent  biblical  scenes  such  as:  "  The  Prophet  Samuel,"  "  The  Asoen> 
sion  of  the  Virgin,    "  Hagar  in  the  Desert,"  and  "  Meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca." 

HATICITLA  (Lat.  a  little  ship),  a  genus  of  Diatomaeect  (q.v.),  receiving  its  name  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  a  boat.     Some  of  the  species  are  very  common. 

HATKTULAS  SISBA8E,  in  the  horse,  consists  in  strain  of  the  strong  flexor  tendon  of 
the  foot,  at  the  point  within  the  hollow  of  the  fetlock,  where  it  passes  over  the  navicular 
bone.  It  is  most  common  amongst  the  lighter  sorts  of  horses,  and  especially  where  they 
have  upright  pasterns,  outtumed  toes,  and  early  severe  work  on  hard  roads.  It  soon 
pives  rise  to  a  short  tripping  yet  cautious  gait,  undue  wear  of  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  wast- 
mg  of  the  muscles  of  tbe  shoulder,  and  projecting  or  "pointing"  of  the  affected  limb 
whilst  standing.  When  early  noticed,  and  in  horses  with  well-formed  legs,  it  is  often 
curable ;  but  when  of  several  weeks  standing,  it  leads  to  so  much  inflammation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  tendon  and  adjoining  parts,  that  soundness  and  fitness  for  fast  work  are  t^in 
Impossible.  Rest  should  at  once  be  given,  the  shoe  removed,  the  toe  shortened,  and  the 
foot  placed  in  a  large,  soft,  hot  poultice,  clianged  every  few  hours.  Laxative  medicine 
and  bran  mashes  should  be  ordered,  and  n  soft  bed  made  with  old  short  litter.  After  a 
few  days,  and  when  the  heat  and  tenderness  abate,  cold  applications  should  supersede 
tbe  hot;  and,  after  another  week,  a  blister  may  be  applied  round  the  coronet,  and  the 
animal  placed  for  two  months  in  a  good  yard  or  In  a  grass  field,  if  tbe  ground  be  soft 
and  moist;  or,  if  sufficiently  strong,  at  slow  farm-work  on  soft  land.  Division  of  tbe 
nerve  going  to  the  foot  removes  sensation,  and  consequently  lameness;  and  henoe  is  use- 
ful in  relieving  animals  intended  for  breeding  purposes  or  for  slow  work.  The  operation, 
however,  is  not  to  be  recommended  where  fast  work  is  required;  for  the  animal,  insen- 
sible to  pain,  uses  the  limb  as  if  nothing  were  amiss,  ana  the  disease  rapidly  becomes 
worse. 
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VATISS,  AiTciEin'  AI7D  MEDiiEyAiA  The  ancient  method  of  naval  warfare  consisted 
In  great  part,  in  tli^  driving  of  beaked  vessels  against  each  other:  and  therefore  sldll  and 
celerity  in  maneuvering,  so  as  to  strike  the  enemy  at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  were  of  the 
ntmoet  importance.  The  victoirthus  usually  remained  with  the  best  sailor.  This  mode  of 
conflict  has  been  attempted  to  be  revived  at  the  present  time,  and  vessels  called  "steam- 
rams"  are  specially  constructed  for  this  species  of  conflict.  The  earliest  powers  having 
efficient  fleets  appear  to  have  been  the  Phenicians,  Carthaginians,  Persians,  and  Greeks; 
the  Greeks  had  fleets  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  7th  c.  B.C. — the  first  sea-fight  on 
record  being  that  between  the  Corinthians  and  Uieir  colonists  of  Corcyra,  664  b.c.  The 
earliest  great  battle  in  which  tactics  appear  to  have  distinctly  been  opposed  to  superior 
force,  and  with  success,  was  that  of  Salamis  (480  B.C.),  where  Themiatocles  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  narrows,  forced  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  to  coml>at  in  such  a  manner,  that 
their  line  of  battle  but  little  exceeded  in  length  the  line  of  the  much  inferior  Athenian  fleet 
The  Peloponnesian  war,  where  "  Greek  met  Greek,"  tended  much  to  develop  the  art  of 
naval  warfare.  But  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  marine  power  in  the  Syracusan  expe- 
jdition  of  414  B.a,  left  Carthage  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Roman  power,  how- 
ever, gradually  asserted  itself,  and  after  two  centuries,  became  omnipotent  by  the 
destruction  of  Carthage.  For  several  following  centuries,  the  only  sea-fights  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans.  Towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  the  system  of 
fighting  with  pointed  prows  had  been  discontinued  in  favor  of  that  which  haa  always 
co-exisied — viz.,  the  running  alongside,  and  boarding  by  armed  men,  with  whom  eacli 
vessel  was  overloaded.  Onagers,  iNtlistte,  etc.,  were  ultimately  carried  in  the  ships,  and 
used  as  artillery;  but  they  were  little  relied  on,  and  it  was  usual,  after  a  discharge  of 
arrows  and  javelins,  to  come  to  close  quarters.  A  sea  fight  was  therefore  a  band-to- 
hand  struggle  on  a  floating  base,  in  which  the  vanquished  were  almost  certainly  drowned 
or  slain.    Hoe  illus.,  Rome,  vol.  XIL 

The  northern  invaders  of  the  empire,  and  subsequently  the  Moors,  seem  to  have  intro- 
duced swift-sailing  galleys,  warring  m  small  squadrons  and  singly,  and  ravaging  all  civil- 
iied  coasts  for  plunder  and  slaves.  This— the  break-up  of  the  empire — was  the  era  of 
piracy,  when  every  nation,  which  had  more  to  win  than  lose  by  freebooting,  sent  out  its 
cruisers.  Foremost  for  daring  and  seamanship  were  the  Norsemen,  who  penetrated  in 
every  direction  from  the  Bosporus  to  Newfoundland.  Combination  being  the  only 
security  against  these  marauders,  the  medieval  navius  gradually  sprang  up;  the  most 
conspicuous  being — in  the  Moditerrauean,  those  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Aragon;  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  England  and  France.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Venice,  after  a  lone 
struggle  with  the  Genoese,  and  subsequently  with  the  Turks,  became  the  great  naval 
power.  The  Aragonese  fleet  gradually  developed  into  the  Spanish  navy,  which,  by  the 
epoch  of  Columbus,  had  a  rival  in  that  of  Portugal  Many  struggles  left,  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  the  principal  naval  power  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  French, 
Dutch^  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.  The  present  state  of  these  and  other  existing  navies 
will  be  briefly  given  under  Navies,  Modekn. 

VATISS,  XODSSH.  Aboentins  Repitbuc  in  1866  ranked  third  among  South 
American  states  in  respect  to  the  importance  of  its  navy.  It  had  in  that  year  2 
cruisers  of  the  first  class,  8  armored  cruisers,  3  cruisers  of  the  second  class  and  U 
cruisers  of  the  third  class,  besides  2  port  defence  armor-clads  and  14  toipedo  craft. 
Among  the  armored  cruisers  were  the  AlmiranU  Brnum,  which  was  built  in  1880.  The 
other  large  battle-ships  were  the  Nueve  de  Julio,  launched  in  1892,  the  torpedo  boat 
Awora  and  the  cruiser  rams,  Liberlad  and  Indepmdencin. 

AusTBiA-HcNGABY  in  1896  had  1  battleship  of  the  first  class,  6  of  the  second  and  2 
of  the  third;  31  cruisers,  and  67  torpedo  craft.  The  navy  is  mainly  occupied  in  coast 
defence.  It  is  well  manned  and  equipped,  and  is  under  the  administration  of  the 
naval  department  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  It  includes  a  flotilla  of  monitors  for  the 
Danube  river.  Among  the  most  powerful  vessels  in  the  Austrian  navy  are  the 
Jittdapat,  the  MonarA  and  the  fVien.  A  large  armored  cruiser,  the  Maria  Trrcsn,  was 
planned  in  1896,  and  in  that  year  it  was  proposed  to  strengthen  the  Danui>e  flotilla 
by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  monitors,  now  that  the  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of 
the  lower  Danube  have  been  removed.  Besides  the  headquarters  of  the  fleet  at  Pola, 
there  are  several  other  establishments  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  personnel  of  the 
Austrian  navy  is  not  numerous.  On  a  peace  footing  in  1895  it  consistCMl  of  028  officers 
and  cadets,  448  petty  officers,  etc.,  7500  sailors  and  4500  marines. 

Bbloiux.  The  coast  of  Bel^nm  is  only  42  miles  In  length  and  the  country  has 
no  navy,  properly  so  called,  hut  there  are  some  steam  vessels,  principally  employed 
as  packets,  which  are  under  the  orders  of  the  government,  and  ail  of  which  would  be 
fonnd  useful  under  certain  conditions  of  naval  warfare. 

BSAZIL  has  a  considerable  navy,  including  in  1896  a  battleship  of  the  second  class, 
1  port  defence  armor-clads  of  which  5  were  river  monitors,  a  cruiser  of  the  first  class, 
4  cruisers  of  the  second  cUss  and  9  of  the  third  class.  There  were  also  14  torpedo 
craft  and  a  nnmber  of  small  vedette  craft,  and  in  1896  a  plan  was  entered  upon  for 
increasing  the  navy.  There  was  a  revolt  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  De  Mello  hn  Sep- 
tember, 1893.  The  insurrection  was  unsuccessful,  and  came  to  an  end  in  March,  1894. 
There  were  In  1S96  5  naval  arsenals,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Para,  Pemambuco,  Bahia  and 
Lairio  de  Matto  Grosso. 

BcTLOARiA.  This  principality  has  a  nucleus  of  naval  force  in  a  flotilla  consisting  of 
X— 12 
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the  Prince's  yacht,  3  steamships  of  fair  size  and  7  small  steamboats.  In  1896  tbere 
were  2  armored  gaaboats  in  process  of  construction  at  Leghorn. 

Chile  has  an  armored  fleet  of  4  iron-clads,  5  deck-protected  cmlsera,  several  gun- 
boats and  a  protected  flotilla.  In  1S90  there  was  a  cruiser  of  the  first  class  launched 
and  another  in  process  of  constnictlon  in  France,  A  famous  vessel  of  the  Chileans  is 
the  Capitan  Prat,  which  has  a  high  speed  and  a  powerful  armament  with  guns  worlced 
either  by  hand  or  by  electricity.  The  cruiser  Etmeralda  is  also  a  very  powerful  vessel, 
t>eing  steel-built,  sheathed  and  cop{)ered  and  h^  dug  a  six-inch  armor  belt.  She  has  a 
steel  decli  two  inches  in  thickness,  beneath  which  are  the  machinery,  the  magazines  and 
the  steering  apparatus. 

China.  Daring  the  war  between  Japan  and  China,  the  naval  strength  of  the  latter 
country  was  found  to  be  far  inferior  to  what  had  been  supposed.  Though  the  seamen 
were  brave,  the  usefulness  of  the  navy  was  destroyed  through  the  inefficiency  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  officers,  and  its  harmonious  action  was  impaired  by  the  provincial  system 
of  its  organization.  During  the  war  it  remained  in  Chinese  waters  and  rendered  no 
important  services.  At  the  very  iieginning  of  the  hostilities,  a  Chinese  transport  was 
sunk  in  an  engagement  with  the  Japanese,  and  a  small  cruiser  was  driven  ashore.  In 
the  battle  of  the  Talu,  or  as  a  result  of  that  action,  1  armor-clad  and  4  cruisers  were 
sunk  or  burned.  In  1896  the  Chinese  could  not  be  said  to  Uave  a  really  effective  navy. 
The  fleet  consists  of  different  squadrons  raised  and  supported  by  the  provinces.  In 
1S1K3  the  naval  strength  was  as  follows:  7  second  class  cruisers,  4  third  class  cruisers 
and  34  torpedo  craft. 

Denm.U{K.  The  Danish  navy  is  not  large  and  is  maintained  chiefly  for  coast  de- 
fence. In  1896  it  consisted  of  1  l>attle  ship,  3  port  defence  ships,  3  armored  cruiser* 
of  the  first  class,  1  of  the  second  class,  16  of  the  third  class,  12  torpedo  boats  of  the 
first,  2  of  the  third  class  and  some  of  smaller  size.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  vessels 
was  the  Tordenskjold,  which  was  without  side  armor  bat  carried  the  largest  gun  in  the 
navy.  During  the  year  important  naval  improvements  were  voted,  such  as  the  equip- 
ment of  vessels  with  Maxim  and  marine  guns,  and  the  commissioning  of  an  Improved 
training  squadron. 

Egypt  formerly  had  a  small  navy,  but  in  1896  possessed  no  efTectlTe  war  ships. 

ExoL.^STD  has  a  navy  that  is  easily  the  first  in  the  world,  and  it  does  not  fall  far 
below  the  combined  naval  strength  of  any  two  other  powers.  It  is  under  the  control  of. 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  consisting  of  the  first  Lonl  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  and  five  other  commissioners.  The  administration  of  the  different 
departments  Is  apportioned  among  the  members  of  the  board.  The  general  direction 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Lord.  The  First  Naval  Lord  gives  his  advice  on  questions 
of  naval  policy  and  strategy,  the  distribution  of  the  fleet,  discipline,  courts-martial,  etc. 
The  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  personnel  of  the  fleet,  as  well  as  for  naval 
education  and  training,  belongs  to  the  Second  Naval  Lord,  while  the  Third  Kaval  Lord 
has  charge  of  such  matters  as  buildings  and  repairs,  machinery,  dock-yards,  pur- 
chase and  disposal  of  ships,  etc.  Questions  of  pay,  of  coaling,  prize-money,  pensions, 
onlforms,  hospital,  medical,  victnallng  services,  etc.,  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Junior  Naval  Lord.  The  Civil  Lord  is  responsible  for  the  works  department. 
Since  1889  great  additions  have  been  made  to  the  neet.  The  Naval  Defence  Act  of  that 
year  provided  for  the  construction  of  70  vessels,  comprising  10  first  class  battle  ships,  9 
first  class  cruisers,  29  second  class  cruisers,  4  third  class  cruisers,  and  18  torpedo  gunboats. 
All  these  vessels  have  been  built  and  launched.  A  new  programme  was  enter^  upon  in 
181)((-7,  calling  for  6  battle  ships,  4  first  class  cruisers,  3  second  class  cruisers,  6  third  class 
cruisers  and  §8  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  Besides  these  important  additions  to  the  navy, 
many  old  or  disabled  vessels  were  refitted  In  1896-7.  In  the  fall  of  1896  there  were  209 
ships  in  commission  in  the  British  navy.  Forty-six  of  these  were  armored  vessels,  130 
unarmured,  6  tiaining  ships,  27  fl\^  ships,  store  ships,  drill  ships,  etc.  The  battle  ships 
launched  in  December,  1896,  numbered  28  of  the  first,  5  of  the  second  and  9  of  the  third 
class.  The  port  defence  ships  numbered  28.  The  cruisers  nnmbered  45  of  the  first,  54 
of  the  second  and  174  of  the  third  class.  The  torpedo  craft  numbered  125  of  the  first, 
4  of  the  second  and  20  of  the  third  class.  Of  the  10  new  battle  ships  added  to  the  navy 
in  accordance  with  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889,  7  are  very  powerful  vessels  of  the 
type  of  the  /lotjal  Sovereign.  In  1896  there  were  9  battle  ships  of  the  Majestic  type,  which 
witli  the  exception  of  the  Italia  and  the  Lf-itaiilo  were  the  largest  war  ships  then  afloat, 
lengtli  being  890  ft.  and  displacement  14,900  tons.  As  to  the  personnel,  the  total  num- 
ber of  ail  ranks  in  1896-7,  including  officers,  seamen  and  marines,  was  93,750.  In  that 
as  in  preceding  years,  the  largest  portion  of  the  fleet  engage  1  in  foreign  or  particular 
service  was  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Ked  seas.  In  1897  there  were  87  ships 
enga<;cd  in  those  services.  Next  in  importance  was  the  service  off  the  coast  of  China, 
where  20  vessels  were  engaged.  The  Royal  Marines  are  a  militaryforce  trained  to  ser- 
vice In  the  fleet  as  well  as  on  land.  In  1897  it  numbered  15,861.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  artillery  and  light  infantry,  and  are  called  into  active  service  in  cases  of 
emergency.  With  the  increase  of  the  personnel  of  the  navy  in  recent  years,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  reserve  has  come  up  for  discussion.  It  has  been  maintained  that  when  the 
navy  reaches  a  strength  of  100,000  men  In  active  service,  all  further  additions  should 
constitnce  a  reserve  rather  than  a  permanent  increase  of  the  naval  strength  on  a  peace 
footing.  This  policy  has  lieen  ailopted,  for,  as  the  above  figures  show,  the  total  strength 
of  the  active  navy,  inciudin:;  marines,  was  over  W3.000  in  1896.  According  to  theesti 
ma'.ed  of  1896-7  the  naval  reserve  consisted  of  25,800  officers  and  men.  Eligibility  to 
service  in  the  naval  reserve  requires  various  qualifications  in  respect  to  age,  physical 
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condition  and  length  of  ieirtce  at  »ea.  'For  service  in  the  first  class  of  the  reserre  a 
man  must  be  under  SO  yean  of  age  unless  he  has  served  !n  the  navy,  in  which  case 
he  may  enter  the  reserve  np  to  the  age  of  85.  He  must  also  have  passed  a  satis- 
factory medical  examination  and  have  served  a  specified  time  at  sea.  There  has  been 
some  criticism  on  the  policy  pursued  by  Great  Britain  in  carrying  out  the  programme 
set  fortli  by  the  Kaval  Defence  Act  of  1889,  in  that  she  has  spent  such  vast  sums  in  the 
construction  of  extremely  large  vessels,  rather  than  In  completing  a  larger  number  of 
smaller  ships.  Lord  Brassey,  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Naval  Annual  for  1890, 
summing  up  various  expert  opinions  says,  "  If  the  heavy  ships  have  great  offensive 
powers  and  can  be  more  fully  protected  by  armor,  the  arguments  from  many  of  the  au> 
thorities  seem  to  incline  the  scale  in  favor  of  types  of  the  less  exaggerated  form,  a  greater 
number  of  which  can  be  produced  for  any  given  sum  of  money,  t^atever  be  the  type, 
there  remains  a  conspicuous  advantage  in  the  superiority  of  numbers." 

Fbance.  Her  armored  fieet  has  some  of  the  finest  war  shii>s  afloat,  to  which  she 
is  annually  making  additions.  In  1897,  according  to  the  budget  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  that  year,  the  item  of  237,147,890  francs  was  set  down  to  the  Department 
of  Marine,  which  figures  show  a  considerable  increase  since  1880.  The  administration 
of  the  French  navy  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  whose  staff  is 
divided  into  three  sections  having  charge  respectively  of  coast  defences  and  colonial 
affairs;  observa'.ion  of  the  development  and  administration  of  foreign  navies;  and  the 
mobilization,  training,  and  distributing  of  the  French  navy.  The  French  coast  is 
divided  into  five  maritime  sections  having  headquarters  at  the  naval  ports  of  Cher- 
bourg, Brest,  Lorient,  Rochefort  and  Toulon,  each  with  extensive  shipyards  and  naval 
stores.  France  maintains  an  active  reserve  squadron  In  the  Mediterranean,  a  squadron 
in  the  Channel,  and  vessels  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  the  far  east,  the  waters  about 
Cochin  China,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  vessels  are  employed 
as  training  ships,  and  there  are  numerous  vessels  at  local  stations.  The  continual 
accessions  to  and  improvements  of  the  French  navy  had  brought  it  in  1806  to  a  posi- 
tion second  only  in  rank  to  that  of  the  British  navy.  At  the  close  of  1891  what  was 
known  as  the  "  decennial  programme "  was  entered  upon,  and  in  accordance  with  it, 
the  navy  has  been  increased  and  improved,  but  since  that  date  the  programme  has 
been  modified  In  several  particulars.  It  was  planned  to  replace  all  inferior  ships,  or 
such  ships  as  were  becoming  antiquated,  by  entirely  new  vessels.  Eight  new  ships  were, 
according  to  this  plan,  to  be  constructed  each  year,  reaching  a  total  of  82  additional 
vessels  by  the  year  1901.  This  number  has  not  been  annually  laiuiched,  but  the  budget 
estimates  for  1897  contemplate  a  greater  activity  in  shipbuilding.  The  numbers  of  the 
French  navy  are  maintained  partly  by  voltmtary  enlistment  and  partly  by  conscription. 
It  has  been  customary  since  the  time  of  Colbert  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  men  in 
the  country  who  lead  a  seafaring  life.  By  *hese  means  a  naval  reserve  is  secured 
numbering  about  114,000  men,  of  whom  25,500  serve  with  the  fleet.  The  law  of  1872 
permits  a  certain  number  of  young  men  liable  to  military  or  naval  service  to  choose 
between  the  army  and  the  navy,  even  though  not  enrolled  on  these  lists.  The  naval 
statistics  for  1896  were  as  follows:  20  battle  ships  of  the  first  class,  8  of  the  second  class, 
6  of  the  third  class,  14  port  defence  ships,  14  cruisers  of  the  first,  29  of  the  second,  and 
106  of  the  third  class,  and  211  torpedo  craft.  Besides  these  there  were  in  process  of 
constmctloa  1  Imttle  ship,  3  cruisers  of  the  first  class,  3  of  the  second  class,  and  3  of 
the  third  class,  and  9  torpedo  craft  of  the  first  class.  Some  of  the  largest  vessels  are 
the  Oauloia,  St.  Louis,  Bmtvel.,  CharUmagru,  Manaina,  Camot,  Jauriguiberry,  Charles  MarUl, 
BreivMis,  Magenta,  Mnrceau,  Keptum,  Hoche,  Formidable,  AminU  Rindin,  Cotcrvet,  Divasta- 
tion,  Jmiral  Duperrt,  each  of  which  has  a  displacement  of  over  10,000  tons  and  an  in- 
dicated horse  power  ranging  from  7,000  to  14,500.  The  H'<chf.,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,823 
and  an  indicated  horse  power  of  11,000,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vessels  in  the 
fleet,  having  an  extraordinarily  high  superstructure.  Her  guns  are  considerably  above 
the  water  line  and  can  be  worked  in  all  weathers.  Revolving  turrets,  each  enclosing  a 
18.4-inch  gun,  are  fore  and  aft,  and  she  has  two  10.8-inch  guns  with  barbette  turrets, 

Protected  by  shields.  The  speed  is  estimated  at  17  knots.  The  Neptunt,  Marceau,  and 
{agenia  resemble  the  Uoche.  The  Haisina  and  the  B<m*d  are  still  more  powerful  ves- 
sels, the  latter  having  a  displacement  of  12,012  tons,  with  an  indicated  horse  power  of 
14,000.  The  Charles  MarUl  is  also  a  remarkable  vessel.  It  was  launched  in  1893  and 
was  the  largest  vessel  constructed  at  the  French  government  dockyards. 

Oebuany.  In  the  German  navy  one  of  the  most  important  changes  lies  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  now  able  to  build  the  hulls  and  machinery  within  her  own  borders,  and  to 
show  as  fine  models  and  workmanship  as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  maritime 
nations.  Tlie  organization  of  the  navy  was  of  course  changed  after  the  formation  of 
the  empire  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  a  further  reorganization  was  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  cabinet  order  of  March  30, 1889.  The  administration  is  under 
a  naval  secretary  of  state,  who,  in  turn,  is  under  the  chancellor  of  the  empire.  The  chief 
command  is  separated  from  the  administration  and  is  vested  in  a  naval  ofiBcer.  As  to 
the  distribntion  of  the  fleet,  it  Is  divided  between  stations  in  the  Baltic  and  stations  in  the 
North  sea,  the  chief  establishments  being  those  at  Kiel  in  the  former,  and  Wilhelmshaven 
in  the  latter,  and  communication  between  these  points  Is  now  afforded  by  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  cuial  from  Kiel  to  the  Elbe,  which  was  opene  1  in  1895.  There  was  a  new  pro- 
gramme for  naval  extension  laid  down  in  1888-89,  calling  for  what  was  practically  a  new 
fleet.  Among  the  vessels  planned  were  four  first-class  barl>ette  battle-ships  of  10,000 
tons,  and  with  13}-inch  armor.  There  were  also  to  be  10  new  coast-defence  armor-clads, 
8  cruisers,  6  small  cruisers,  and  a  number  of  small  vessels.    The  programme  was  changed 
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in  some  particulars,  bnt  at  the  close  of  the  year  1896,  Inclndlne  snch  additions  as  bad 
been  made,  the  fleet  comprised  6  battle-ships  of  the  first,  6  of  the  oecond,  and  4  of  the 
third  class,  20  port-defence  ships,  86  cruisers,  and  105  torpedo  craft.  There  were  also  at 
that  time  1  battle-ship  of  the  first  class,  7  cruisers,  and  9  torpedo  craft  In  process  of  con- 
struction. Among  the  l&rgest  vessels  in  the  German  navy,  in  1896,  was  the  KSnig  Wilkelm, 
with  a  tonnage  of  9,603.  This  however,  is  an  old  vessel,  having  been  launched  in  1868. 
The  fVHrth,  launched  in  1892,  and  having  a  displacement  of  9,^  tons  and  an  indicated 
horse-power  of  9,600;  the  WeUsenburg,  and  the  Kurfilnl  Priedrick  WUhdm,  each  launched 
in  1891  and  having  the  same  displacement  and  indicated  horse-power  as  the  first  named, 
are  also  important  vessels.  The  Kaiser  Priedrich  III.,  launched  in  1896,  is  a  still  larger 
vessel,  having  a  displacement  of  10,054  tons,  with  an  indicated  horse-power  of  13,(w0. 
In  1896  a  new  armored  cruiser,  the  Leipiic,  with  a  displacement  of  10,482  and  an  indi- 
cated horse-power  of  16,000,  was  in  process  of  construction.  The  thickest  armor  plating 
on  any  of  the  vessels  was  16}  Inches.  There  are  certain  merchant  vessels  which  are 
subsidized  by  the  German  navy  as  cruisers.  The  principle  on  which  the  service  is 
manned  is  tbiat  of  conscription  of  the  maritime  population,  which  term  includes  not 
only  sailors,  fishermen,  ship-carpenters  and  the  like,  but  also  men  who  have  had  less 
experience  on  the  sea.  In  1896  the  number  of  seafaring  Germans  in  the  country  was 
estimated  at  80,000.  In  1896-97  the  personnel  of  the  fleet  comprised  a  total  of  21,836 
officers  and  men. 

Obeece.  The  Greek  fleet  was  supposed,  on  the  outbreak  of  tjie  war  of  1897,  to  be  by 
far  the  more  efficient  arm  of  the  service,  and  its  great  superiority  to  the  poor  affair  which 
Turkey  calls  her  fleet,  led  to  high  hopes  of  its  success  in  the  coming  war.  It  was  con- 
demned, however,  by  the  policy  of  the  government  to  comparative  inaction,  and  accom- 
plished little.  It  consisted,  in  1896,  of  three  cruisers  of  the  first  class,  8  of  the  second 
class,  2  port-defence  armor-clads,  6  torpedo  craft  of  the  first,  and  11  of  the  third  class, 
and  several  smaller  vessels.  The  personnel  numbered  8,166  men.  The  navy  is  manned 
partly  by  conscription  from  the  people  on  the  sea-coast,  and  partly  by  enlistment,  the 
term  of  service  being  2  years. 

Hatti.  The  republic  of  Hayti  has  a  fleet  of  small  cruisers.  In  1895  there  was  an 
addition  to  the  flotifla  of  the  Crile-O'Pierrot,  with  a  displacement  of  040  tons  and  a  speed 
of  15.5  Icnots. 

Italy.  The  organization  of  the  navy  is  based  on  the  royal  decree  Issued  In  1893. 
There  is  a  naval  general  secretaryship,  with  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  navv  at  its 
head.  Under  him  is  an  admiral,  as  chief  of  the  staff,  a  medical  inspector,  and  other 
officers  having  special  charges.  The  department'of  merchant  marine  is  administered  by 
a  civil  official  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  secretary.  The  Italian  coast  is  divided 
into  3  prefectures,  namely  Spezia,  Xaples,  and  Venice,  and  vessels  of  the  fleet  are  ap- 
portioned under  these  prefectures,  and  some  are  stationed  at  Taranto.  A  large  sum  has 
been  devoted  in  recent  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy.  The  item  of  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1897,  was  set  down  as  nearly  96,000,000  lirt.  In  1896  the 
fleet  consisted  of  10  battle-ships,  2  port-defence  ships,  49  cruisers,  and  146  torpedo  craft. 
At  that  date  there  were  also  2  battle-ships  of  the  first  class,  7  cruisers  and  2  torpedo 
craft  in  process  of  construction.  The  tonnage  of  the  first  class  cmisers  is  6,000  or  more, 
and  they  have  a  speed  of  17  knots  or  over.  They  are  deck-protected  and  have  side  armor- 
ing. The  heaviest  battle-ships  afloat  in  1896  were  the  Italia  and  the  Lepanto,  with  a 
displacement  of  16,900  tons.  These  are  among  the  largest  and  the  strongest  war-ships 
afloat.  The  Rugqiero  di  Lauria,  with  a  displacement  of  over  11,000  tons,  and  her  two 
sister  ships  are  also  very  powerful  vessels,  with  18-inch  armor  protecting  the  vital  parts. 
Other  vessels  especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the  He  Umberto,  Sarde^a,  and  Sicilta. 
The  battle-ship  Ammiraglio  di  SairU-Bon,  in  process  of  construction  in  1896,  seems  to 
I  mark  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  government  in  the  building  of  armor- 
clads,  for  more  attention  is  given  to  the  armor  and  equipment  than  to  mere  size,  its  dls- 
flacement  l>eing  only  9,800  tons.  In  1806  the  total  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
talian  navy  was  24,5iS0. 

Japan.  Japatr  has  a  navy  which  in  the  war  with  China  gave  proof  of  great  bravery 
and  effectiveness.  It  is  under  the  administration  of  the  minister  of  marine,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  The  chief  command  is  in  the  hands  of  the  admiral,  who  is 
chosen  from  those  on  the  active  list,  and  Is  responsible  to  the  emperor  for  the  conduct 
of  the  fleet.  For  purposes  of  administration  the  Japanese  coast  is  divided  into  6  marl- 
time  districts,  with  docks,  arsenals,  and  barracks  at  their  respective  headquarters.  In 
1890  the  navy  consisted  of  2  first  class  battle-ships,  and  6  in  process  of  construction,  6 
armored  cruisers,  10  second-class  cruisers,  and  6  in  process  of  construction,  17  third- 
class  cruisers,  and  4  in  process  of  construction,  28  torpedo  boats,  4  torpedo  destroyers, 
an  1  several  other  torpedo  craft  in  process  of  construction.  The  largest  vessels  in  1806 
were  the  battle-ships  Ynshima  and  Fuji,  with  a  displacement  of  12,^  and  12,140  tons 
respectively,  and  an  indicated  horse-power  of  1.3,687  and  14,194  respectively.  Each  car- 
ried 88  Kuns,  and  had  an  estimated  speed  of  18^  knots.  With  the  exception  of  these,  the 
vessels  in  the  Japanese  navy  do  not  show  a  large  displacement.  The  next  in  size  to 
the  two  mentioned  was  a  battle-ship  captured  from  the  Chinese,  having  a  displacement 
of  only  7,430  tons.  The  personnel  of  the  navy,  in  1894,  numbered  7,642.  The  exact 
numbers  in  1898  '"ere  not  given,  but  there  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable  increase  over 
preceding  years.  A  programme  for  naval  expansion  was  undertaken  in  1896,  involving 
an  addition  to  the  navy  by  the  end  of  1902  of  4  battle-ships  of  16,000  tons  each,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  large  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft.  This  plan  would  make  an  addition  of 
101,860  tons. 
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Navy  (Old).— :.  Old  style  of  ship-gun.  2.  Corvette /?att»//«j  (England,  1844).  3.  Anci 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  7.  Swab.  8.  Tompion.  9.  Bar-shot.  10.  Shrapnel  for  ship-g^ 
lanyard  of  gun.     14.  Shell  for  96-pounder.     15.  Powder-box.     16.  Percussion-shell. 
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Hexico.  Mexico  has  a  small  fleet  of  2  nnarmored  gnu-vessels,  S  despatch  boats,  a 
steel  training  ship,  and  in  process  of  construction,  in  1896,  4  gnn-boats  and  6  first-class 
torpedo-boats. 

Nbthbblandb.  The  Dutch  navy  performs  the  double  duty  of  protecting  the  Dutch 
waters  and  coast,  and  of  defending  the  East  Indian  possessions.  Those  which  fulfill  the 
latter  purpose  are  supported  in  part  by  contributions  from  the  East  Indian  colonies.  In 
1896  the  navy,  including  the  Indian  marine,  contained  79  cruisers,  28  port  defence  sliips 
and  St  torpedo  craft.  The  Dutch  vessels  do  not  have,  as  a  rule,  a  large  displacement. 
Among  the  largest  ships  are  the  Koiiing  der  Ncderlander  and  the  Kmiingin  WUhelmiiia, 
with  a  displacement  of  5,400  and  4,600  tons  respectively.  In  1896  a  considerable  number 
of  vessels  were  building.  The  greater  portion  of  the  fleet  is  composed  of  vessels  which 
are  merely  for  coast  defence. 

KoBWAY  and  Swedex.  Both  these  countries  maintain  navies  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  coast  defence.  The  Norwegian  navv  consisted  in  1896  of  4  iron-clad  monitors,  1 
wooden  corvette,  4  unarmored  gun  vessels,  28  small  gunboats,  a  small  torpedo  flotilla, 
and  in  process  of  construction  in  1896,  2  ironclads.  The  Swedish  navy  comprised,  in 
1896, 17  coast  defence  turret  ships,  3  steam  corvettes,  11  gunlHWts  and  despatch  vessels, 
16  torpedo  craft,  and  a  numl>er  of  other  small  vessels. 

Pbbsia.  In  1896  Persia  Iiad  the  semblance  of  a  navy  in  2  vessels,  the  one  a  screw 
steamship  of  600  tons,  and  the  other  a  river  steamer  on  the  Karflin. 

Pkbu.  Since  the  Chilean  war,  the  Peruvian  navy  has  been  greatly  reduced,  most  of 
the  vessels  being  old.  In  1896  it  consisted  of  a  single  cruiser  with  a  dlsplacemient  of 
1700  tons.  This  was  the  only  effective  warship.  There  were  also  8  steamers  which 
might  be  of  some  service  in  an  emergency,  and  one  training  ship. 

PoBirroAL.  A  royal  decree.  Issued  March  20,  1890,  announced  that  substantial  addi- 
tions were  to  be  made  to  the  fleet,  and  since  that  date  the  navy  has  Increased  to  some 
extent.  In  1805  there  were  1  armored  cruiser,  2  cruisers  of  the  second,  and  80  of  the 
third  class,  8  gunboats,  23  torpedo-boats,  and  several  ships  in  process  of  construction. 

BouMANlA.  The  Roumanian  navy  comprises  a  protected  cruiser  of  1820  tons'  dis- 
placement, a  despatch  vessel,  8  small  gunboats,  8  torpedo-craft  and  a  training  ship. 

Russia.  The  Russian  navy  is  subdivided  into  4  distinct  fleets,  each  with  its  own 
organization.  This  is  required  on  account  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  empire,  hav- 
ing its  bounds  on  widely  separated  bodies  of  water.  The  Baltic  fleet  consisted,  in  1896, 
of  10  Itattle^hlps  of  the  first  class,  of  which  4  were  not  at  that  date  completed;  a  num- 
ber of  armored  coast-defence  ships,  and  a  large  number  of  torpedo  craft.  The  Black 
Sea  fleet  has  several  powerful  iron-clads  and  a  considerable  torpedo  flotilla.  The  Pacific 
fleet  consists  chiefly  of  small  vessels,  as  does  also  the  flotilla  in  the  Caspian  sea.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  of  construction  has  been  done  in  foreign  countries,  but  Russia  now  has 
good  fttcilities  for  shipbuilding  within  her  own  limits.  The  general  admiral  Is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Russian  navy.    The  strength  of  the  fleet  in  all  its  divisions,  in 

1896,  was  19  battle-ships,  14  cruisers  of  the  first  class,  of  which  8  were  building;  8 
cruisers  of  the  second  class,  of  which  one  was  in  process  of  construction;  65  cruisers  of 
the  third  class,  of  which  one  was  building,  and  80  torpedo  craft  of  which  24  were  build- 
ing. In  1896  the  total  number  of  seamen  was  38,000,  of  o£Bcers  1249.  The  chief  base 
of  the  Baltic  fleet  is  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Cronstadt. 

Si  AH.  Slam  has  a  navy  of  22  vessels,  of  which  11  are  over  SOO  tons.  The  largest  in 
1896  was  a  cruiser  yacht  of  3,000  tons'  burden.  There  are  besides  5  gunboats,  3  training 
ships,  several  torpedo-craft,  despatch  boats,  etc. 

Spain.  There  have  been  considerable  additions  to  the  Spanish  fleet  in  recent  years, 
and  in  1896  there  were  1  battie-sbip  of  the  first  class;  1  port  defence  ship,  8  cruisers  of 
the  first,  0  of  the  second,  and  99  of  the  third  class,  and  38  torpedo  craft,  besides  which 
there  were  10  vessels  In  process  of  construction.  The  cruisers  of  the  first  class  were 
new  vessels,  and  6  of  them  have  12-inch  steel  belts,  a  tonnage  of  7,000  and  an  indicated 
horse  power  of  13,000.  A  powerful  armored  cruiser,  the  Emperador  Carlos  V,  was 
launched  at  Cadiz  In  1892.  During  the  year  1895  the  Spanish  navy  was  especially  unfor- 
timate,  losing  4  of  her  vessels,  one  being  a  cruiser  of  the  second  and  the  others  of  the 
third  class  cruisers.  In  1896  there  were  1002  ofBcers  in  the  Spanish  navy,  725  mechanics 
and  other  employees,  and  14,000  sailors.  The  marines  numbered  9,000.  The  navy  is 
manned  by  conscription  from  the  seafaring  population. 

TuBKET.  The  Turkish  navy  was  at  one  time  of  some  Importance,  but,  in  1890,  was 
chiefly  of  interest  as  an  Instance  of  naval  decay.  Since  the  sale  of  a  number  of  its 
vessels  to  foreign  powers,  it  has  never  regained  its  former  strength.  In  1896  there 
were  only  8  vessels  which  could  be  called  sea-going  armor-clads,  and  the  others  were 
shliw  of  small  tonnage  and  built  many  years  before.  Nominally  the  strength  of  the 
Turkish  navy.  In  1890,  was  1  battle-ship  of  the  first,  1  of  the  third  class,  7  port  defence 
ships,  9  cruisers  of  the  first,  50  of  the  third  class,  .S7  torpedo  craft,  and  12  vessels  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.  The  Abdul  Knder,  which  was  building  in  1896,  was  the  largest  ship 
in  the  fleet,  with  a  displacement  of  8,000  tons  and  an  indicated  hotse  power  of  11,600. 
The  navy  is  manned  partly  by  enlistment  and  partly  by  conscription,  the  term  of  service 
being  12  years,  of  which  5  are  spent  in  active  service,  8  In  the  reserve,  and  the  remaln> 
ing  4  years  in  the  Redif.  The  personnel,  in  1896,  numbered  6  vice-admirals,  11  rear- 
admirals,  206  captains,  280  commanders,  228  lieutenants,  187  ensigns,  and  30,000  sailors. 
The  marine  numbered  about  9,000. 

Unitkd  States.    For  an  account  of  the  status  of  the  United  States  navy  on  Jan.  1 

1897,  see  the  article  United  Stateh.  '    ' 

XAVIOATIOV,  Abt  of.    We  shall  give  a  few  indications  of  the  manner  of  con- 
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ducting  the  course  of  a  ship  at  sea,  referring  to  ttie  various  Iieadings,  Bucli  as  Sextakt, 
Latitude  and  LoNairiTDK,  Gbeat-circlb  Sailino,  etc.,  for  tlie  more  scienliflc  cxpla. 
nation  of  tiie  operations  in  use  for  determining  position. 

A  vessel  having  completed  her  lading,  she  Is  steered  out  of  port  by  a  pilot,  -who  lays 
his  course  by  the  range*  with  which  long  familiarity  lias  made  him  acquaint«xl.  Arrived 
off  soundings,  or  at  a  ^int  where  his  local  knowlrage  is  no  longer  of  value,  he  leaves 
the  vessel  to  the  captam,  who  then  assumes  all  responsibility.  While  oft  the  coast  the 
captain  steers  by  bis  chart  and  by  the  lead,  assisted  by  landmat-ki  and  buoyt  by  day,  and 
by  lights  at  night.  It  is  his  duty,  without  waiting  for  foggy  weather,  rior  for  any  doubt 
of  his  situation,  to  keep  the  lead  going,  and  a  careful  watch,  while  on  u/undings.  When, 
Anally,  he  is  about  to  lose  sight  of  txie  coast,  he  determines  a  last  position,  called  the 
nnnf  of  (iepartortf,  which  serves  as  the  base  of  his  reckoning.  The  problems  involved 
In  a  long  voyage  are  manv,  some  intricate,  but  position  is  always  ascertainable,  either 
by  obierDaiioru  or  dead  reckoning.  Two  things  must  be  known,  tpeed  and  direction.  The 
first  is  found  by  the  log,  whose  unit,  the  knot,  predicates  the  number  of  nautical  mUei, 
1851.85  meters,  traversed  per  ?u>ur.  The  second  is  indicated  by  the  eompas*,  from 
which  is  read  the  angle,  known  as  the  course,  between  the  magnetic  meridian  and  the 
axis  of  the  keel.  But  to  reduce  this  to  the  true  course  with  reference  to  the  terrestrial 
meridian,  the  magnetic  variation  must  be  known  and  applied.  The  log  is  not  an  accu- 
rate instrument,  nor  is  it  possible,  in  a  sailing  vessel,  to  throw  it  ns  often  as  slight  changes 
in  the  rate  of  motion  occur;  besides,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  course  of  a  vessel  is 
exactly  that  read  from  the  compass,  for  decomposing  into  two  forces  the  normal  line  of 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  there  results  a  certain  side-push,  forming  an  angle  with 
the  keel,  and  resulting  in  a  falling-off  from  the  true  course  known  as  drift.  Allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  the  influence  of  local,  tidal,  or  ocean  currents,  the  force  of  which, 
/even  where  not  known  by  experience  nor  laid  down  on  the  chart,  must  be  carefully 
judged,  and  anxiously  watchea  for.  The  amount  of  drift  is  ascertained  from  the  wake, 
either  by  a  back-sight  of  the  compass,  or  by  means  of  a  quadrant  and  eye-pieces,  and 
can  be  always  combined  with  the  magnetic  variation  to  obtain  the  true  course.  Then 
make  allowance  for  the  »et  of  the  current,  the  effect  on  a  iourse  of  given  length  and 
direction  of  the  known  speed  and  trend  of  the  stream. 

When,  as  is  necessary  every  day,  it  is  desired  to  follow  a  rhumMine,  the  course  is  de- 
duced by  making  allowance  inversely  for  variation,  drift,  and  set.  This  course  th« 
captain  fays  down,  and  the  oflScerof  the  deck  continually  oversees  the  steersman,  so  that, 
granting  this  course  continually  kept,  the  path  of  the  vessel  successively  intersects  each 
meridian  at  the  same  angle,  called  the  arigle  of  rhumb,  and  this  line,  a  curve  of  double 
flexure,  is  the  hxodrome,  or  loamdromic  line.  But  for  a  vessel  to  sail  directly  from  point 
of  departure  to  destination  is  almost  impossible,  whether  from  bafiSing  winds,  interven- 
ing coasts,  or  adverse  currents-,  the  best  that  can  be  done  then  is  to  substitute  a  series 
of  loxodromic  curves,  as  little  removed  from  the  true  course  as  possible,  to  make  as  few 
and  as  advantageous  stretches  as  possible,  and  to  take  advantage  of  known  currents  and 
favorable  winos  to  stibetitnte  for  a  short  but  questionable  passage  a  more  circuitous 
but  quicker  route  The  log  must  always  be  thrown  whenever  wind,  sails,  or  course  may 
change ;  the  course  and  the  speed  are  noted,  say  everv  half-hour,  on  a  tally,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  watch  the  course  is  transferred  to  the  log-book.  Finally,  every  day  at  noon, 
or  oftener  as  advisable,  the  reckoning  is  cast  up,  and  the  position  of  the  vessel  marked  on 
the  chart,  taking  as  point  of  departure  the  lust  calculated  position.  The  future  course 
is  deduced  from  this.  All  navigation  by  reckoning  should  be  checked  at  least  once  a 
day,  and  as  often  and  in  as  many  different  ways  as  can  be  accomplished  by  observations, 
repeated  if  possible,  and  the  mean  taken. 

KAViaATIOV,  Fbbbdoii  of,  in  the  open  or  b<~'  aois.  has  been  fully  established 
for  nearly  a  centuiy,  and  such  efforts  as  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  clami  exclusive 
jurisdiction  were  founded  rather  on  national  pride  or  arrogance  tlian  on  reasonable 
principles  or  considerations  of  commercial  value.  The  most  pretentious  claims  which 
nave  been  mode  were  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  15th  c.  based  on  bulls  of  popes 
Nicholas  V.  and  Alexander  VL,  giving  Portugal  control  over  the  African  seas,  and 
dividing  between  the  two  the  sovereignty  of  the  Paciflc.  Of  course  Protestant  nations 
paid  no  attention  to  these  claims.  The  true  principles  of  sovereignty  in  regard  to  seas, 
bays,  etc.,  were  first  laid  down  by  Orotius  in  his  Mare  Ltberum,  1608,  but,  notwith- 
standing, his  countrvmen  the  Dutch  for  a  long  time  opposed  the  right  of  the  Spaniards 
to  trade  with  the  Philippines  via  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1685  Selden  published 
Mare  Olausum,  an  attempt  to  refute  Groiius  and  defend  the  claims  of  the  English  to 
sovereignty  over  the  seas  about  the  United  Kingdom  as  far  as  to  the  coasts  of  other 
nations.  Uis  argument  was  weak,  being  based  entirely  on  alleged  precedents.  The 
latest  serious  claim  of  the  kind  was  that  of  Russia,  which  formerly  asserted  dominion 
over  the  Paciflc  n.  of  51°  n.  lat.  on  the  ground  that  no  other  state  possessed  territory 
bordering  thereon  This  was  withdrawn  in  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  Oreat 
Britain  in  1824-35.  But  while  the  open  sea  is  free  to  all,  inland  seas  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated;  and  where,  as  in  the  Black  sea, 
two  nations  border  on  an  inland  sea,  and  in  the  case  of  gulfs  or  straits,  questions  of  some 
diflSculty  have  arisen.  It  is  conceded  that  marine  juriSlictlon  extends  a  short  wav  from, 
the  coast,  a  marine  league  being  the  generally  accepted  limit;  so  also,  gulfs  ana  bays 
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belong  to  the  countries  owning  the  promontories  between  which  they  lie.  But  this  doc- 
trine must  not  be  carried  too  far,  and  the  idea  suggested  by  chancellor  Kent  in  the  eariy 
part  of  Hiis  centiuy,  that  sovereignty  might  be  in  future  claimed  over  the  waters  in- 
closed by  lines  drawn  from  cape  Cod  to  cape  Ann,  Kantuckct  to  Montauk  Point,  tbeiice 
to  the  Delaware  capes  and  from  the  extremity  of  Florida  to  the  Mississippi  (befor* 
Texas  was  annexed),  is  now  considered  untenable,  as  is  also  the  proposition  that  the  Una 
of  the  gulf  stream  should  bound  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  For  purposes 
connected  with  the  laws  of  revenue  and  commerce,  four  leagues  are  allowed.  As  ta 
narrow  seas,  gulfs,  and  straits,  there  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  a  claim  on  the 
p-nrt  of  England  to  sovereignty  over  the  English  and  St.  George's  channels,  the  Irish  sea 
and  the  North  channel,  and  theoretically  it  may  still  exist;  but  long  since  the  only  exac- 
tions from  other  nations  have  been  in  requiring  certain  honors  to  be  i^id  to  the  British 
flag,  and  even  this  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Over  the  Baltic  sea  Denmark  long 
exercised  a  rather  despotic  rule,  based  partly  on  the  natural  position  of  the  sea,  partly 
on  precedent,  and  partly  on  the  cost  of  maintaining  light-houses  and  signals.  Heavy 
tolls  were  laid  on  foreign  vessels,  and  caused  the  war  with  the  Netherlands  in  the  17tU 
century.  In  1857  the  powers  agreed  to  pay  Denmark  a  round  sum  as  compensation  for 
the  renunci;'»ion  of  her  alleged  sovereignty,  and  the  United  States  paid  nearly  |400,000 
as  its  share.  The  questions  in  re^rd  to  the  Black  sea  have  had  ^at  prominence  in 
Oke  European  and  Turkish  complications  of  this  century.  Previous  to  1829  Turkey 
claimed  the  sole  sovereignty.  At  that  date  Russia  and  her  allies  were  admitted  to  the 
right  of  navi^tion.  In  1811  it  was  agreed  that  vessels  of  war  should  not  enter  the 
Bosponis  or  Dardanelles;  while  by  thotreaty  of  1856  the  Black  sea  was  made  neutral, 
ships  of  war  still  being  prohibited  from  entrance,  though  Russia  and  Turkey  were  to 
allow  each  other  a  small  naval  force  for  protection  of  commerce,  etc.  The  action  of  the 
Berlin  congress  of  1878  tends  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  neutrality  of  this  inland 
sea.  Navigation  of  rivers  has  also  given  rise  to  questions  of  international  interest, 
and  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  freedom  and  enlargement  of  the  privile^ 
allowed  by  the  country  controlling  the  mouth  and  lower  course  to  the  countries  lying 
above. 

VATIOA'TIOIT,  HiSTOBY  of.  In  its  widect  se'iae,  this  subject  is  divisible  into  three 
sections — the  history  of  the  progressive  improvement  in  the  construction  of  ships,  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  naval  powers,  and  the  history  of  the  gradual  spread  and 
increase  of  the  science  of  navigation.  Although  these  three  sections  are  to  some  extent 
interwoven,  the  present  article  will  be  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  last,  the  first  two 
being  sufficiently  described  under  Ship-Bdildinq  and  NAvraa 

The  first  use  of  ships,  as  distinguished  from  boats,  appears  to  have  been  by  the  early 
Egyptians,  who  are  believed  to  have  reached  the  western  coast  of  India,  besides  navigat- 
ing the  Mediterranean.  Little,  however,  is  known  of  their  prowess  on  the  waves;  and, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  they  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  citizens  of  Tyre,  who,  to 
make  amends  for  the  unproductiveness  of  their  strip  of  territory,  laid  the'  seas  under 
tribute,  and  made  their  city  the  great  emporium  of  eastern  and  European  trade.  Ther 
spread  their  merchant  fluets  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  navigated  Solomon's  squaa- 
rons  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean,  and  planted  colonies  everywhere.  Principal 
among  these  colonics  was  Carthage,  which  soon  outshone  the  parent  state  in  its  maritime 
daring.  The  Carthaginian  fleets  passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  with  no  better  guide' 
than  the  stars,  are  believed  to  have  spread  northward  to  the  British  isles,  and  southward 
for  some  distance  along  the  w.  coast  of  Africa.  From  tlie  6th  to  the  4th  centuries  B.C., 
the  Qreek  states  gradually  developed  the  art  of  navigation,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  been  skillful  tacticians,  capable  of 
concerted  maneuvers.  The  Greeks,  however,  were  rather  warlike  than  commercial  in 
their  nautical  affairs.  In  the  4th  c.  b.c.,  Alexander  destroyed  the  Tyrian  power,  transfer- 
ring its  commerce  to  Alexandria,  which,  having  an  admirable  harbor,  became  the  center 
of  trade  for  the  ancient  world,  and  far  surpassed  in  the  magnitude  of  its  marine  transac- 
tions any  city  which  bad  yet  existed.  Rome  next  wrested  from  Carthage  its  naval 
power,  and  took  its  vast  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Italian  sailors.  After  tlie  battle  of 
Actium,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and  Augustus  was  master  of  the  enormous 
commerce  both  of  llie  Roman  and  the  Alexandrian  merchants.  During  all  this  period, 
the  size  of  the  vessels  had  been  continually  increasing,  but  probably  the  form  was  that 
of  the  0iUey,  still  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  though  a  more  clumsy  craft  then  than 
now.  Bails  were  known,  and  some  knowledge  was  evinced  even  of  beating  up  against  a 
foul  wind;  but  oars  were  the  great  motive-power;  speed  was  not  thought  of,  a  voyage 
from  the  Levant  to  Italy  being  the  work  oi  a  season;  and  so  little  confidence  had  the 
sailors  in  tlieir  skill  or  in  the  stability  of  their  ships  (still  steered  by  two  oars  projecting 
from  the  stem),  that  it  was  customary  to  haul  the  vessels  up  on  shore  when  winter  set 
in.  During  the  empire,  no  great  progress  seems  to  have  been  made,  except  in  the  size  of 
tlie  vessels ;  but  regular  fleets  were  maintained,  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  for  the  protection  of  commerce.  Meanwhile  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  north 
were  advancing  in  ^uite  a  different  school.  The  Saxon,  Jutish,  and  Norse  prows  began 
to  roam  the  ocean  m  every  direction;  in  small  vessels  they  trusted  more  to  the  winds 
than  to  oars,  and,  sailing  singly,  gradually  acquired  that  hardihood  and  daring  which 
ultimately  rendered  them  masters  of  the  sea.    The  Britons  were  no  mean  seamen,  and 
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when  Carsosius  assumed  the  purple  In  their  island,  he  was  able,  for  several  years,  byhU 
fleets  alone  to  maintain  his  independence  against  all  the  power  of  Rome. 

Tlie  art  of  navigation  became  almost  extinct  in  the  Mediten-anean  with  the  fall  of  the 
empire ;  but  the  barbarous  conquerors  soon  perceived  its  value,  and  revived  its  practice 
with  the  addition  of  new  inventious  suggeitted  by  their  own  energy.  The  islanders  of 
Venice,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Pisans,  were  the  carriers  of  that  great  inland  sea.  Their 
merchants  traded  to  the  furthest  Indies,  and  their  markets  became  the  exchanges  for  the 
produce  of  the  world.  Vast  fleets  of  merchant  galleys  from  these  flourishing  republics 
dared  the  storm,  while  their  constant  rivalries  gave  occasion  for  the  growth  of  naval 
tactics.  So  rich  a  commerce  tempted  piracy,  and  the  Moorish  corsairs  penetrated  every- 
where on  both  sides  of  the  straits  oi  Gibraltar  in  quest  of  prey;  evincing  not  less  skill 
and  nautical  audacity  than  savage  fury  and  inhuman  cruelty.  But  the  Atlantic  powers, 
taught  in  stormy  seas,  were  rearing  a  naval  might  that  should  outrival  all  other  pre- 
tenders. The  Norsemen  extended  their  voyages  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Newfound- 
land, while  they  first  ravaged  and  then  colonized  the  coasts  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Sicily.  The  sea  had  no  terrors  for  these  hardy  rovers;  their  exploits  are  imperishablv 
recorded  in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  and  in  the  numerous  islands  and  promontories  to  which 
they  have  given  names. 

Early  in  the  15th  c.  the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass  rendered  the  seaman 
independent  of  sun  and  stars — an  incalculable  ^in,  as  was  soon  shown  in  the  ocean- 
voyngos  of  Columbus,  Cabot,  and  others.  In  14to  Columbus  rendered  navigation  more 
secure  by  the  discovery  of  the  variation  of  the  compass.  Between  that  and  1514  the 
"cross-staff"  began  to  be  used;  arude  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  angle  between  the 
moon  and  a  fixed  star,  with  the  consequent  longitude.  Early  in  the  16th  c,  tables  of 
declination  and  ascension  became  common.  In  1587  Kuflez  (Nonius),  a  Portug^iese, 
invented  various  methods  of  computing  the  rhumb-lines  and  sailing  on  the  great  circle. 
In  1545  the  two  first  treatises  on  systematic  navigation  appeared  in  Spain,  one  by  Pedro 
de  Medina,  the  other  by  Martin  Cortes.  These  works  were  speedily  translated  into 
French,  Dutch,  English,  etc.,  and  for  mnny  years  served  as  the  text-books  of  practical 
navigation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century.  Bourne  in  England,  and  Stevin  in  H(^ 
land,  improved  the  astronomical  portion  of  the  nrt,  while  the  introduction  of  time-pieces 
and  the  log  (q.v.)  rendered  tlie  computation  of  distance  more  easy. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  successive  improvements  by  which  the  science 
of  navigation  has  l)een  brougiit  to  its  present  high  perfection;  but  as  conspicuous  points 
in  the  history  of  the  art,  the  following  stand  out:  The  invention  of  Mercator's  chart  in 
1569;  the  formation  by  "Wright  of  tables  of  meridional  parts,  1597;  Davis's  quadrant, 
alx>ut  1600;  the  application  of  logarithms  to  nautical  calculations,  1620,  by  Edmund 
Gunter;  the  introduction  of  middle-latitude  sailing^in  1628;  the  measure  of  a  degree  on 
the  meridian,  by  Richard  Norwood,  in  1681.  Hadley's  quadrant,  a  century  later, 
rendered  observations  easier  and  more  accurate;  while  Harrison's  chronometers  (1764), 
rendered  the  computation  of  longitude  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  di£9culty. 
Wright.  Bond,  and  Norwood  were  the  authors  of  scientific  navigation,  and  their  science 
is  now  made  available  in  practice  by  means  of  tlie  NautUal  Almaiuie,  published  annually 
by  the  British  admiralty.  The  more  important  points  of  the  science  of  navigation  are 
noticed  under  such  heads  as  De  u>-seckoniko,  LATirmiB  and  LoNOirtrDE,  Gkeat- 
CiRCLE  Sailino,  SAiLraoB,  etc. 

KA.7I0ATI0ir,  Ikland.  No  port  of  the  world  has  grander  or  mo'e  serviceable 
water-ways  than  the  U.  S.,  and  the  natural  facilities  afforded  by  its  lake  and  river 
systems  are  unparaleled.  The  Mississippi  is  not  only  in  itself  one  of  the  lai^gest 
nvers  in  the  world,  but  several  of  its  tnoutaries,  as  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkarwas, 
and  Red,  are  larger  than  the  largest  rivers  of  most  other  countries;  and  these  tribu- 
taries again  are  fed  by  rivers  of  more  than  average  size  and  importance.  Vn  area  of 
1,244,000  sq.m.,  comprising  nearly  all  that  part  of  the  U.  S.  wnich  lies  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  drained  by  this  river  and  its  tributaries, 
and  a  large  parii  of  this  area  is  consequently  made  accessible  to  water-craft.  The  total 
commerce  or  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributcmes  is  placed  in  round  numbers  atf2,000,- 
000,000  annually.  The  cluef  articles  of  commerce  on  the  upper  Mississippi  are  grain, 
lumber,  pork,  ffour  and  groceries  ;  on  the  lower  an  interchange  of  grain  and  north- 
em  products  generally  is  effected  with  the  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  coffee,  tropical 
fruits,  and  other  products  or  imports  of  the  southern  states.  On  the  Ohio  river  and 
its  tributaries,  which  absorb  fully  $700,000,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  yearly 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi  system,  the  chief  articles  of  freight  are  coal,  iron  and 
ita  products,  lumber,  petroleum,  furniture,  salt,  liquors,  and  groceriea  Commerce 
-*n  the  Missouri  river,  of  whose  tributaries  only  the  Osage  and  Yellowstone  are  even 
pstrtially  navig^able,  has  to  some  extent  ceased  since  the  building  of  northwestern 
railways ;  but  the  products  of  the  mines,  in  Montana  and  elsewhere,  are  still  abiiiped 
down  stream  in  large  quantities.  On  the  n.  boundary  of  the  U.  S.  the  great  chain  of 
lakes,  communicating  through  canals  and  through  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  ocean, 
and  through  canals  with  the  Mississippi  river,  aBorda  another  unique  system  of  water- 
ways. The  larger  proportion  of  the  surplus  grain  raised  in  the  stat^  bordering  on 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  finds  its  way  to  tide-water  through  these  lakes,  which 
also  do  a  heavy  commerce  in  coal,  iron  and  its  manufactures,  lumber,  and  salt    So 
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eomplete  fa  the  couimunication  established  by  these  two  great  systems  ot  waterwayB 
tliat  goods  taken  on  board  at  New  York  may  be  transported  to  New  Orleans  without 
being  transshipped.  Other  navigable  waters  in  the  U.  S.  are  the  Hudson  river, 
through  which  tne  immense  traffic  of  the  Erie  canal  finds  its  way  to  and  from  the  sea; 
the  Kennebec,  on  which  a  lai^  ice  and  lumber  business  are  done  below  Augusta ; 
the  Penobscot^  which  has  a  large  commerce  in  lumber  below  Bangor ;  the  Connecti- 
cut, through  which  direct  commerce  with  foreign  cities  is  carried  on  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  which  carries  a  good  passenger  and  local  trade ;  the  Potomac,  into  which 
passes  the  coal-trade  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canals ;  the  James  on  which  acon> 
siderable  commerce  is  done  in  the  products  of  Va. ;  the  Alabama  and  its  tributaries, 
on  which  large  quantities  of  cotton  are  transported ;  and  the  Sacramento,  which 
carries  a  large  and  miscellaneous  business.  The  San  Joaquin,  tiie  Columbia,  SLnd  the 
Willamette  rivers  are  alao  navigable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  Since  1870  congress 
has  been  very  liberal  in  the  appropriation  of  surplus  revenues  for  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  the  last  bill  lor  this  purpose,  passed  1883-83,  over  Pres.  Arthur's 
veto,  distributing  the  sum  of  $28,743,875  throughout  the  varioiis  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  L  N.  But  though  undoubtedly  many  objects  well  worth  the  care 
of  the  national  government  have  been  attained  in  this  way,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  appropriations  were  secured  rather  for  the  personal  benefit  of 
the  l^g^lator,  who  might  thus  earn  the  ignorant  applause  of  a  portion  of  lus  constitu- 
ents. The  special  appropriations  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  river  are  far  more  practical  in  their 
aims.  The  bars  at  the  e£9ux  ot  the  passes  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  were  early  re- 
cogmzed  as  serious  impediments  to  navigation  ;  and,  beginning  with  1837,  various 
appropriations  were  made  to  secure  an  increased  depth,  but  no  permanent  improv©. 
ment  was  effected  until  1875,  when  James  B.  Eads  was  authorize  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  channel  out  of  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi,  having  an  ultimate  depth  of 
80  ft.  The  channel  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  lias  proved  of  great  advantage.  The 
improvement  of  other  portions  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  also  has  called 
for  financial  assistance,  both  from  the  bordering  states  and  from  the  national  govern- 
ment.   See  MississiPFi  Riteb. 

HA?IOATI0V  LAWS.  In  regard  to  the  United  States  laws  of  navigation  whidi  affect 
the  property  in  and  management  of  ships,  see  SHiPFiNa,  Law  of.  Only  the  regulation 
of  congress  in  regard  to  the  motions  of  ships  coming  near  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  collision  possible  will  be  here  considered.  These  regulations,  which  will  be  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  are  also  enforced  in  meet  commercial 
countries;  and  have  taken  the  place  of  the  general  rules  of  the  maritune  law.  They  are 
the  same  which  were  adopted  by  France  and  Orcat  Britain  in  1863,  and  have  since  been 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  chief  continental  commercial  powers, 
Brazil,  and  the  South  American  republics.  Every  steamship  under  sail  and  not  under 
steam  is  to  be  considered  a  sailing-ship;  and  every  steamship  under  steam,  whether 
under  sail  or  not,  is  to  be  considered  a  ship  under  steam.  Every  steam  vessel  under  way 
must  cany  at  the  foremast  head  a  white  Ught;  on  the  port  side  a  red  light;  on  the  star- 
board side  a  green  light;  and  both  the  green  and  red  side-lights  are  to  be  fitted  with 
inboard  screens  so  as  to  keep  the  lights  from  being  seen  across  the  bow.  Steamships 
towing  other  ships  must  carry  two  bright  white  lights  vertically  beside  their  side-Ughts 
to  prevent  them  from  being  confounded  with  other  steamships.  Sailing-ships  under  way, 
or  being  towed,  carry  the  same  lights  as  steamships,  with  the  exception  of  mast-head 
lights.  Both  steamships  and  sailing-vessels,  when  at  anchor  in  roadstead),  shall  exhibit 
a  white  light.  Sailing  pilot-vessels  carry  a  white  light  at  the  mast-head,  and  show  a 
flare-up  light  every  16  minutes.  In  case  of  a  fog  signals  are  to  be  sounded  at  least  every 
6  minutes.  Steamships  and  sailing-vessels  not  under  way  sound  a  bell.  Steamships 
under  way  sound  a  steam- whistle.  Sailing  vessels  under  way  sound  a  fog-horn.  A  steam- 
ship coming  near  enough  to  a  ship  to  make  collision  probable  must  stop  and  reverse. 
If  two  siu{m  under  steam  are  crossing  each  other,  the  ship  which  has  the  other  on  her 
starboard  side  must  keep  out  of  the  other's  way.  If  two  sniling-ships  meet  end  on  so 
as  to  hazard  collision  the  helms  of  both  shall  be  put  to  port;  and  so  with  steamships. 
A  vessel  overtaking  another  must  keep  out  of  the  tatter's  way.  If  two  sailing-ships 
cross  each  other  with  the  wind  on  different  sides  the  one  with  the  wind  on  the  port  side 
must  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  one  with  the  wind  on  the  starboard  side;  but  if  they 
have  the  wind  on  the  same  side,  or  one  has  the  wind  aft,  the  one  to  windward  must  keep 
out  of  way  of  the  one  to  leeward. 

HAVIOATKnr,  OoEAR  Steak.    See  Steak  Naviqatios 

■AVIOA'TOIIS'  or  8AX0  AN  ISLASSS,  a  group  of  nine  falands,  with  some  islets,  in 
the  F&dfic  ocean,  lying  a.  of  the  Friendly  islands,  in  laL  18°  SC  to  H°  80'  s.  and  long. 
1C8°  to  173°  west.  The  four  principal  IsUnds  of  the  group  are  Manns,  Tntulla,  Upolu, 
and  Savail.  Area  of  the  group  estimated  at  0150  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  56,000.  With  the 
exception  of  one  (Rose  Island),  the  Navigators'  Islands  are  all  of  volcanic  origin  and  the 
volcanoes  have  not  yet  entirely  died  out,  frequent  tremors  being  felt.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  lofty,  and  broken  and  rugged  in  appearance,  rising  in  some  cases  to  4800  ft.  in 
height,  and  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation.    The  soU,  formed  chiefly  by  the  de- 
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composition  of  volcanic  rock,  I«  rich,  and  the  climate  Is  moist  The  forests,  which  in> 
elude  the  bread-ftuit,  the  cocoanut,  banana,  and  palm  trees,  are  remarkably  thick.  The 
orange,  lemon,  tacca  (from  which  a  kind  of  sago  is  made),  coSee,  sweet-potatoes,  pin«- 
apples,  yams,  natmes,  wild  sugar-cane,  and  many  other  important  plants,  grow  luxuri- 
antly. Until  recently,  when  swine,  horned-cattle,  and  horses  were  introduced,  ther« 
were  no  traces  among  these  islands  of  any  native  mammalia,  except  a  species  of  bat. 
The  Samoans  belong  to  the  Polynesian  race,  and  these  islands  are  regarded  as  the  center 
whence  that  race  spread  over  the  Pacific.  There  are  English  and  American  mission- 
stations  on  the  islands,  as  well  as  several  Boman  Catholic  establishments,  and  the 
natives  are  all  now  nominally  Christians.  The  English  novelist,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
lived  on  Upolu,  dying  there  in  1894.  See  his  Valima  Letters.  The  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  hereditary  chiefs.  The  U.  S.,  Germanv,  and  Great  Britain  have 
obtained  coaling  stations  at  the  islands,  and  subjects  of  the  three  powers  own  large 
tracts  of  land.  In  1884  Germany  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  respect  the  independence 
of  the  islands,  but  Germany  has  since  intrigued  to  gain  control.  In  1889  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  was  ratified  at  Berlin,  by  which 
the  three  powers  recognized  one  of  the  native  chiefs  and  established  an  international 
court  to  be  presided  over  by  a  judge  appointed  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  wliich  disputea 
between  resident  foreigners  were  to  be  decided.    See  Apia. 

VATT,  Bkitish.    See  Navibs,  MoDaRH. 

KAYT  BE0I8TES  is  a  list  of  the  commissioned  and  'warrant  officers  of  the  navr 
and  marine  corps  It  begins  with  tbo  secretary  of  the  navy,  his  eight  bureau-chiefs 
and  the  judge  advocate  general.  Then  are  given  the  flag-omcers,  admirals,  and  com- 
modores, followed  by  the  other  officers  of  the  line,  giving  the  date  of  present  duty,  the 
expiration  of  lost  cruise,  and  the  amount  of  sea  and  shore  service,  together  -witli  the 
state  from  which  appointed  and  the  dates  of  commission  in  the  various  grades.  The 
medical,  pay,  and  engineers  corps  follow,  and  then  come  the  chaplains,  professors  of 
mathematics,  secretanes,  nnval  constructors,  and  civil  engineers.  The  warrant  officers 
and  mates  come  next,  then  the  naval  academy,  the  retired  list,  and  the  marine  corps,  with 
a  list  of  resignations,  retirements,  deatlis  and  dismissals  for  the  previous  year.  The 
yatious  stations  are  next  given,  with  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  officers  serving  on 
board  of  them,  followed  by  navy  yards,  shore  stations,  and  officers  employed  on  special 
service.  A  list  of  the  serviceable  and  unserviceable  naval  vessels,  followed  by  the  pay 
tables  of  the  navy  and  the  marine  corps,  completes  the  book. 

HA77Y  (abridged  from  "  navigator")  meant  orig^inally  a  laborer  on  canals  for  internal 
nofdgation.  Later  it  came  into  use  for  a  laborer  on  any  publie  workt,  as  railroads,  em- 
bankments, aqueducts,  etc.    The  term  is  chiefly  employed  in  flngland. 

HAX'08,  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated  in 
the  ^gean,  midway  l)etween  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Extreme  length, 
about  20  m.;  breadth,  15  miles.  Pop.  89,  14,S'2.  The  shores  are  steep,  and  the  island 
is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  the  highest  summit,  Dia,  upwards  of 
8,000  feet.  The  plams  and  valleys  are  well  watered:  the  principal  products  and  articles 
of  export  are  wine,  com,  oil,  cotton,  fruits,  and  emery.  The  wine  of  Naxos  (the  best 
variety  of  which  is  still  called  in  the  islands  of  the  .£gean,  Baeehuneine)  was  famous  in 
ancient  as  it  is  in  modem  times,  and  on  this  account  the  island  was  celebrated  in  the 
legends  of  Dionysius,  and  especially  in  those  relating  to  Ariadne.  Among  its  antiquities 
are  a  curious  Hellcoic  tower,  and  an  unfinished  colossal  figure,  84  ft.  long,  still  lying 
in  an  ancient  marble  quarry  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and  always  called  by  the  natives 
a  figure  of  Apollo.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Persians,  490  B.C.,  and  after  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  b^ame  the  seat  of  a  dukedom,  founded  by  the  Venetians, 
It  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  (q.v.).  Naxos,  the  capital,  withapopu- 
lation  of  '89,  1,869,  is  situated  on  the  n.  w.  coast,  contains  Greek  and  Catholic  churches, 
a  castle  built  by  the  Venetians,  and  is  the  seat  ot  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  bishop. 

VATLOB,  James,  1618-60;  b.  in  Torksblre,  England,  of  humble  parentage.  In 
1641  he  became  an  adherent  of  the  parliament,  and  served  for  about  8  years  under 
Fairfax  and  Lambert,  rising  to  the  rank  of  quartermaster.  The  fanatical  religious  move- 
ments of  the  time  seem  to  have  completely  overthrown  his  judgment;  he  was  firsts  IVes- 
byterian,  then  an  Independent,  and  m  1661  was  led  by  George  Fox  to  become  a  Quaker. 
His  ignorant  exhortations  and  frenzied  ravings  soon  caused  the  main  body  of  Quakers  to 
disown  him,  but  he  found  a  few  deluded  people  who  regarded  him  as  an  inspired  pro- 
phet, and  followed  him  from  place  to  place.  He  suffered  and  perhaps  encouraged  tlieae 
disciples  to  regard  him  as  a  forerunner  of  Christ,  and  when  he  was  released  from  impris- 
onment at  Exeter  in  1656,  they  spread  their  garments  in  his  path  in  imitation  of  the 
Savior's  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  Naylor  was  at  once  arrested  on  charges  of  blasphemy, 
tried  before  parliament,  and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours,  to  be  whipped 
at  the  cart's-tail  from  Palace-yard  to  the  exchange,  the  letter  B  was  to  be  branded  on  bis 
forehead,  and  his  tongue  to  bo  bored  by  a  red-hot  iron.  After  this  he  was  to  be  taken  to 
Bristol,  whipped  through  that  town,  and  then  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  The 
whole  punishment  was  inflicted.  Naylor  recanted  his  errors,  and  was  a^ain  received  by 
the  society  of  Quakers.  A  collection  of  his  writings  was  published  in  1716,  and  hu 
Memoir*  in  1719  and  reprinted  in  1800. 
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VAZASSAVS.    See  CHRiBTiAire  or  Br.  John. 

HAZAKEME'  (Or.  Ncaarenm  and  NataraiM,  an  "inhabitant  of  Nazaretli"),  was  used 
by  the  Jews  as  one  of  the  designations  of  our  Lord,  and  afterward  became  a  commoa 
appellation  of  the  early  Christians  in  Judtea.  Although,  originally,  it  is  but  a  local  appel- 
lation, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  Nazareth  -ths  but  a  second-rate  city  of  the  despised 
province  of  Qalilee,  it  was  eventually  applied  to  our  Lord  and  his  followers  as  a,  uaiue  of 
contempt  (John  xviiL  6,  7;  Acts  xxiv.  5).  For  the  Judaizing  sect  called  Nazarenes,  see 
ibiomTBS. 

HAZ'ABETE,  s  small  t  or  v.  of  Palestine,  anciently  ia  the  district  of  Galilee,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  17  m.  8.  e.  of  Acre.  lies  In  a  hilly  tract  of  coimtry, 
and  Is  bnllt  partly  on  the  sides  of  some  rocky  ridges,  partly  in  some  of  the  ravines  by 
which  they  are  seamed.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  place' 
whei  f.  the  Savior  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  obscure  labor.  Pop.,  estimated  at 
7,000.  In  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  Nazareth  was  quite  overlooked  by  the  church. 
It  did  not  contain  a  single  Christian  resident  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  the 
first  Christian  pilgrimage  to  it  took  place  in  the  6th  century.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Saladin  in  1187  and  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  Soldan  of  Egypt  in  1263.  The  principal 
building  is  the  Latin  convent,  reared,  according  to  pious  tradition,  on  the  spot  where 
the  angel  announced  to  the  Virgin  the  birth  of  her  Savlor^on ;  but  the  Greeks  have 
also  erected,  In  another  part  of  Nazareth,  a  church  on  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation. 
Besides  these  rival  edifices,  the  traveler  is  shown  a  Latin  chapel  erected  by  the 
Franciscans  in  1840  and  afflrmed  to  l>e  built  over  the  "workshop  of  Joseph;"  also 
the  chapel  of  "the  Table  of  Christ "  (Afnun  ChriMt),  a  vaulted  chamber  containing  the 
veritable  table  at  which  our  Ix>rd  and  his  disciples  used  to  eat;  the  synagogue  out  of 
which  he  was  thrust  by  his  townsmen;  and  "  the  Mount  of  Precipitation,"  down  which 
he  narrowly  escaped  being  cast  headlong.  The  view  from  behind  the  town  embracing 
Lebanon,  Carmel,  Hermon  and  the  Mediterranean  is  very  beantifuL 

VAZ'AXITES  (from  Heb.  nazar,  to  separate),  denoted  nmong  the  Jews  those  persons, 
male  or  female,  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  God  by  certain  acts  of  abstinence, 
which  marked  them  off,  or  "separated  them,"  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  par* 
ticular,  they  were  prohibited  from  using  wine  or  strong  drink  of  any  kind,  grapes,  whether 
moist  or  dry,  or  from  shaving  their  heads.  The  law  m  regard  to  Nazarites  is  laid  down 
in  the  book  of  Numbers  (vi.  1-31).  The  only  examples  of  the  class  recorded  in  Scripture 
are  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist,  who  were  devoted  from  birth  to  that  con- 
dition, though  the  law  appears  to  contemplate  temporary  and  voluntary,  rather  than  per- 
petual Nazaritesbip. 

VAZAXITES,  a  Christian  sect  found  in  Hungary  and  Russia,  and  particularly  numeN 
OUS  in  the  Magyar  districts  of  eastern  Bungary.  They  are  Spiritualists,  reject  the  sao* 
ramenlB,  hold  marriage  to  be  a  civil  ceremony,  and  from  their  refusal  to  perform  mili- 
tary service  or  to  paytazes  have  given  the  Austrian  government  much  trouble.  See 
Hagenbach.  ChunA  HUUry  of  the  18<A  and  19(A  Ctnturiet,  ii.,  464. 

]rAZABU%  St.,  venerated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  a  Roman  ofilcer  and  a  Christian  mother,  Perpetua,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Carthage  at  the  beginning  of  the  thurd  century,  and  is  known  as  St  Perpetua.  Brought 
up  in  the  Christian  faith,  Nazarus  at  an  early  aee  began  to  promulgate  its  doctrines,  but 
was  arrested  at  Milan,  together  with  a  young  friend,  Celsus,  and  botli  were  put  to  death. 
About  the  year  896  St.  Ambrose  discovered  their  graves  and  removed  their  remains  to 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles.    Their  fete  day  is  the  ^th  of  July. 

VAZZABI,  Babtolokeo,  an  Italian  painter  of  portraite  and  historical  pictures,  was 
bom  in  the  territory  of  Clusame,  province  of  Bergamo,  in  1699,  and  died  in  1758.  His 
art  studies  were  pursued  at  Venice  under  Angelo  Trevisani,  and  at  Rome  under  Bene- 
detto Luti  and  Francesco  Trevisani.  His  life,  with  the  exception  of  short  sojourns  in 
differenii  Italian  and  German  states,  was  spent  at  Venice. 

VAZZABI,  Francksco,  1684-1714,  an  Italian  ecclesiast!?  ai>:ronomer  and  litterateur, 
a  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  College  of  Sapience  at  Rome,  founder  of  the  OiomaU  d* 
Utterati  (1668-79),  and  of  a  college  at  Rome  for  natives  of  Bergamo. 

■EA9H.  LonoH,  the  largest  lake  of  the  British  islands,  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderrr. 
Antrim,  and  Down.  It  is  17  m.  (English)  In  length,  and  10  m.  In  breadth,  contains 
153  sq.  m.,  is  40  ft.  in  mean  depth,  and  Is  48  ft.  above  sea-level  at  low  water.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  numerous  streams,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Upper  Bann, 
the  Bhickwater,  the  Moyola,  and  the  Main;  and  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  north- 
ward to  the  north  cliannel  by  the  Lower  Bann.  Communication  by  means  of  canals 
mbsists  between  the  lough  and  Belfast.  Newry,  and  the  Tyrone  coal-field.  In  rome  por- 
tions of  the  lough  the  waters  show  remarkable  petrifying  qualities,  and  petnfled  wood 
found  in  its  waters  is  manufactured  into  hones.  The  southern  shores  of  the  lough  are 
low  and  marshy,  and  dreary  in  appearance.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  its  shores 
•re  frequented  by  the  swan,  heron,  bittern,  teal,  and  other  water-fowl. 

nAGIS,  JOHS.  1796-1866  ;  b.  Mass.;  began  the  study  of  parting  as  a  coa<imakert 
Vpr^ceTrwiding  in  PWladelphU.  and  at  the  age  of  19  took  hw  first  sketches  from 
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life.  In  1820  be  married  the  daughter  of  the  painter,  Thomas  Sully.  In  1836  his  pic- 
ture "  Patrick  Lyon,  tlie  Blacksmith"  brought  iiim  some  distinction.  Ue  painted  the 
portraits,  among  otiier  celebrities,  of  Wasiungton,  now  in  Independence  ball,  Philadel- 
phia; Gilbert  Stuart,  Mrs.  Wood  a&AmijM,  iuithew  Carey,  Henry  Clay,  Dr.  Chapman, 
■ad  commodore  Barron. 

HEAL,  AiiCB  Bradlet.    See  Hatkk,  Auce  Bbadlbt. 

HEAL,  DANrsL,  a  dissenting  minister  and  author,  was  b.  in  London,  Dec.  14,  1678. 
He  was  educated  first  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht  and  Ley- 
den,  in  Holland,  and  in  1706  succeeded  Dr.  Singleton  as  pastor  of  a  con^gation  in  bis 
native  city.  Keal's  first  work  was  a  History  of  New  England  (1720),  wluch  met  with  a 
veiy  favorable  reception  in  America.  ,  Two  years  afterwards  he  published  a  tract  entitled 
A  "jfarratioe  of  Vie  Method  and  8ueee»»  of  Inoculating  tlie  SmaU-pox  in  New  England 
^  Mr.  Bei\jamin  Colman,  which  excited  considerable  attention ;  but  the  production  on 
'Which  his  reputation  rests  is  his  History  of  Vie  Puritan*  (4  vols.  1782-38),  a  work  of 
great  labor,  and  invaluable  as  a  collection  of  facts  and  ciiaracteristics  lx>th  to  churchmen 
and  dissenters,  thougli,  of  course,  written  in  the  interest  cf  the  latter.  It  involved  ita 
author  in  several  controversies,  which  failing  health  rendered  it  impossible  for  liim  to 
prosecute.    Keal  died  at  Bath,  April  4,  1743. 

HEAL,  David  Dolloff,  artist;  b.  Lowell,  Mass.,  1887;  resided  in  Manich  since  1861. 
He  studied  art  under  his  father-in-law,  the  Chevalier  Ainmnller,  and  under  Plloty.  He 
was  the  first  American  to  receive  the  great  medal  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  acad.  of  fine 
Uts,  which  was  given  him  for  his  "  First  Meeting  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Rizzio."  He  baa 
also  painted  "The  Chapel  of  the  Kings,  Westminster  Abbey,"  "  St  Mark's,  Venice," 
"  Return  from  the  Chase,"  "James  Watt,"  "  The  Burgomaster,"  etc. 

HEAL.  John,  an  American  author  and  poet,  of  Scottish  descent,  was  b.  at  Falmouth, 
now  Portland,  Maine,  Aug.  25,  1798.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  imtii  disowned,  at  the  age  of  &,  because  he  failed  to  live  up 
to  the  rule  of  "living  peaceably  with  all  men."  With  the  scanty  education  of  a  New 
Bngland  common  school,  he  became  a  shop-boy  at  the  age  of  12;  but  learned  and  then 
taught  penmansliip  and  drawing.  At  the  age  of  21  he  entered  a  haberdashery  trade, 
first  in  Boston  and  then  in  New  Tork;  and  a  year  after  became  a  wholesale  jobber  in 
this  business  at  Baltimore,  in  partnership  with  another  American  literary  and  pulpit 
celebrity,  John  Pierpont  They  failed  in  1816,  and  Neal  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Studv  of  law.  With  the  energy  which  acquired  for  him  the  lobriquet  of  "  Jehu  O'Catar- 
act,'  affixed  to  his  poem  The  BatUe  of  Niagara,  he  went  through  the  usual  seven  yearaT 
law-course  in  one,  besides  studying  several  languages,  and  writing  for  a  subsistence. 
In  1817  he  published  Keep  Cool,  a  novel;  the  next  year  a  volume  of  poems;  in  1819 
OUio,  a  five-act  tragedy;  and  in  1823  four  novels — SeverUy-tix,  Logan,  Randolph,  and 
tfrrata.  These  impetuous  works  were  each  written  in  from  27  to  89  days.  In  1824  he 
came  to  England,  where  he  became  a  contributor  to  Blackwood't  and  other  magazines 
and  reviews,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of  Jeremy  Bcntham.  On  liis 
return  to  AJnerica  he  settled  in  liis  native  town,  practiced  law,  wrote,  edited  news- 
papers, gave  lectures,  and  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  teaching  lx>xihg,  fencing,  and 
cymnasucs.  Among  Ids  numerous  works  are  Brother  Jonathan/  Raeh^  Dyer;  Beniham't 
Moral*  and  Legation;  Aulhorthip;  Doien-eatter*,  etc.  After  a  long  silence,  devoted  to 
professional  business,  he  published,  in  1854,  One  Word  More,  and  in  1869,  T^eWoman- 
hood.  The  latter  work,  though  a  novel,  embodies  the  more  serious  religious  convictions 
of  his  later  years.  In  1870  appeared  his  Wandering  BeeoUection*  of  a  Somewhat  Bu^ 
Life.  Neal's  voluminous  writings,  with  all  their  glaring  faults  of  hastr  ad  inexperience, 
are  full  of  genius,  fire,  and  nationality. 

HEAL,  Joseph  Ci.at,  1807-47;  b.  N.  H.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  in  1881 
be  became  editor  of  T%e  PmniylvaTuan,  a  democratic  journal.  In  1844  he  founded  the 
Saturday  Oatette.  which  had  a  large  circulation.  His  best-known  book.  Charcoal  SkeUihe*; 
or.  Scent*  in  a  MetropoUt,  enjoyed  a  considerable  decree  of  popularity  and  was  repul>- 
lished  in  London.  He  wrote  also  Peter  Ploddy  and  Other  Odaittet,  and  a  second  seriesof 
Charcoal  Sketehe*. 

HEALE,  JOHir  Mason,  1818-46 ;  b.  London.  After  graduating  from  Trinity  college. 
Cambridge,  he  took  orders  in  the  Cliurch  of  England.  In  1846  he  became  incumbent  of 
Crawley  and  warden  of  Sackville  college.  East  Grinstead.  On  nine  occasions  between 
1845  and  1861  be  gained  the  Seatonian  prize  for  an  English  sacred  poem.  His  published 
writings  on  theological  and  ecclesiastical  subjects  amount  to  no  leaa  than  seventy  vol- 
umes, of  which  the  best  known  are:  Tfie  Sistory  of  Vie  HdlyEattem  Church;  Vie  Patri- 
arehate  of  Alexandria;  Meditnal  Preacher*;  Htitory  of  the  *o-eaUed  Jan»em*i  Church  ef 
Holland;  E*iay*  on  LUurgiology  and  Church  BietoTy;  Mediaval  Hymn*  from  the  Latin, 
and  Hymn*  of  the  Battem  Church.  He  issued,  also,  a  revised  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pit- 
grim'*  Progret*  for  the  use  of  children,  which,  on  account  of  bis  notes,  was  the  cause  of 
considerable  controversy.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  champion  of  the  ritualistic  party 
In  the  English  church,  and  as  the  founder  of  an  Anglican  sisterhood  of  SL  Margaret. 

HSAHOEB,  JoHANN  AcansT  Wilhelm,  by  far  the  greatest  of  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians, was  bom  at  OOttingen.  Jan.  16,  1789,  of  Jewish  parentage.  His  name  prior  to 
baptism  was  David  Mendel.    By  the  mother's  side,  he  was  related  to  the  eminent  plill- 
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oaopher  and  pliilanthropist  Mendelssohn  (q.T.).  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Johanneum  in  Hamburg,  and  had  for  companions,  Yamliagen  von  Ense,  Ctiamisso  the 
poet,  Wilbelm  Neiunann,  Noodt,  and  Sieveking.  Already  the  abstmct,  lofty,  and  pure 
genius  of  Neander  was  beginning  to  sliow  itself.  Plato  and  Plutarch  were  his  favorite 
classics  as  a  boy;  and  be  was  profoundly  stirred  by  Scbleicrmacher's  famous  Ditcourta 
on  Religion  (1799).  Fmallr,  in  1806,  he  publicly  renounced  Judaism,  and  was  baptized, 
adopting,  in  allusion  to  the  religious  change  which  he  had  experienced,  the  name  of 
Neander  (Or.  neot,  new;  aner,  a  man),  and  taking  his  Christian  names  from  seTcral  of 
his  friends.  His  sisters  and  brothers,  and  later  his  mother  also,  followed  his  example. 
He  now  proceeded  to  Halle,  where  he  studied  theology  with  wonderful  ardor  and  suc- 
cess under  Schleiermacher,  and  concluded  his  academic  course  at  his  native  town  of 
GOttingen,  where  Planck  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  as  a  church  historian. 
In  1811  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Heidelberg  univermy  as  a  privat-docent ;  in  1813 
he  was  appointed  there  extraordinary  professor  of  theology;  and  in  the  following  year 
was  called  to  the  newly  established  university  of  Berlin  as  professor  of  church  history. 
Here  he  lalwred  till  his  death,  July  14, 1850.  Neander  enjoyed  immense  celebrity  as  a 
lectxirer.  Students  flocked  to  him  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  from  the 
most  distant  Protestant  countries.  Many  Roman  Catholics,  even,  were  among  his 
auditors,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  great  preacher  in  Germany  who  is  not  more 
or  less  penetrated  with  his  ideas.  His  characler.  religiously  considered.  Is  of  so  noble  a 
Christian  type  that  it  calls  for  special  notice.  Ardently  and  profoundly  devotional, 
sympathetic,  glad-hearted,  profusely  benevolent,  and  without  a  shadow  of  selfishness 
resting  on  his  soul,  he  inspired  universal  reverence,  and  was  himself,  by  the  mild  and 
attractive  sanctity  of  his  life,  a  more  powerful  aivument  on  behalf  of  Christianity 
thau  even  his  writings  themselves.  Perhaps  no  professor  was  ever  so  much  loved  by 
bis  students  as  Neander.  He  used  to  give  the  poorer  ones  tickets  to  his  lectures,  and  to 
supply  them  with  clothes  and  money.  The  greater  portion  of  what  he  made  by  his 
books,  he  bestowed  upon  missionary,  Bible,  and  other  societies,  and  upon  hospitals.  As 
a  Christian  scholar  and  thinker,  he  ranks  among  the  first  names  in  modem  times,  and  is 
believed  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  individual  to  the  overthrow,  on 
the  one  side,  of  that  anti-historical  rationalism,  and  on  the  other  of  that  dead  Lutheran 
formalism,  from  both  of  whicli  the  religious  life  of  Germany  had  so  long  suffered.  To 
the  delineation  of  the  development  of  historical  Christianity,  he  brings  one  of  the  broad- 
est, one  of  the  most  sagacious  (in  regard  to  religious  matters),  one  of  the  most  impartial 
yet  generous  and  sympathetic  intellects.  His  conception  of  church  history  as  the  record 
and  portraiture  of  all  forms  of  Christian  thought  and  life,  and  the  skill  with  which,  by 
means  of  his  sympathy  with  all  of  these,  and  nis  extraordinary  erudition,  he  elicits,  in 
his  KirehtngegMichte,  the  varied  phenomena  of  a  strictly  Christian  nature,  have  placed 
him  far  above  any  of  his  predecessors.  Neander's  works,  in  the  order  of  time,  are: 
C«6er  den  Kaiter  Julianvt  rind  nein  ZeitaUer  (Leip.  1812);  Der  Heil.  Bernhard,  und  lein 
Zatalter  (Berl.  1818);  Oenetiiehe  Entm'ckelung  dervomehnuten  Onoitueken  Sj/tteme  (Berl. 
1818);  Der  Heil.  Oi-ytoitomvi  und  die  Kirche  bi»onder$  dee  OrieiUs,  in  detsen  ZeitaUer  {i  vols. 
Berl.  1821-22;  8d  ed.  1849);  DenlacHrdigkeiten  au$  der  Qetehiehte  dee  Chrittenthvmi  und 
dee  ChrietUehen  Lebens  (8  vols.  Beri.  1822;  8d  ed.  1846-M);  Antignottieue,  Oeiet  dee  Ter- 
tttOianue  und  EXnleitung  in  deteen  Sehi-iften  (Berl.  1826);  AUgemeine  Qeeehiehte  der  Chriet- 
Uehen BeUgion  und  Kirehe  (6  vols.  Hamb.  1825-52);  Oeeehtehte  der  lyantvng  und  Leitung 
der  Kirche  dureh  die  Apoetel  (2  vols.  Hamb.  1832-33;  4th  ed.  1847);  Dae  Leben  Jem  Chrietiin 
teinem  geeehielUliehen  Zutammenhange.  written  as  a  reply  to  Strauss's  work  (Hamb.  1837; 
5th  ed.  185S);  WuteneehaftUehe  Ab/iandlvngen,  published  by  Jacob!  (Beri.  1851);  Oeechielde 
der  ChrtitUehen  Dogmen,  also  published  by  Jacobi  (1856).  The  majoritv  of  these  works, 
including  the  most  important,  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  lorm  more  than  a 
dozen  volumes  of  Bohn's  "Standard  Library." 

irSAP-TIDES.    See  Tides. 

HEAB'CHITB,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Indian  expe- 
ditfon,  327-36  B.C.,  was  the  son  of  one  Androtimus,  and  was  bom  in  Crete,  but  settled 
in  Amphipolls.  In  829  B.c.  he  joined  Alexander  in  Bactria,  with  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  and  when  the  latter  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Hydaspes,  Nearchus 
received  the  command  of  it.  He  conducted  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  resulting  partly  from  the  weather  and  partly  from 
the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  crews.  Nearchus  left  the  Indus  on  Sept  21,  825,  and 
arrived  at  Susa,  in  Persia,  in  Febmary  824,  shortly  after  Alexander  himself,  who  had 
marched  overland.  Fragments  of  his  own  narrative  of  his  voyage  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Indiea  of  Arrian.— See  Dr.  Vincent's  Commeree  and  Navigation  of  the  Aneiente  in 
the  Indian  Seat  (vol.  1.  pp.  H8-77,  Lond.1807),  and  Oder's  AUxandrx  Magni  Ilietoriarum 
iSfcnjpforM  (pp.  108-150). 

SXATE,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  river-port  of  the  co.  of 
Glamorgan,  South  Wales,  on  a  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  seven  m.  n.e.  of 
Swansea.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Nidum,  and  it  contains  the  , 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  burned  in  1281.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  impos- 
ing roins  of  Neath  abbey,  described  by  Leiand  as  "the  fairest  abbey  in  all  Wales,"  but 
now  sadly  decayed  and  begrimed  by  the  smoke  and  coal-dust  of  the  public  works  of  the 
district    There  are  at  Neath  several  extensive  copper  and  tin  works.    Copper,  spelter, 
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iron  and  tin  plates,  and  fine  bricks  are  extensively  exported,  stones  are  quarried,  and  ooal 
and  culm  are  raised.    The  trade  of  the  port  has  largely  Increased.    Pop.  1801, 11,157. 

nCB  VIS,  or  NiB-KiB,  the  dried  pods  of  Aeada  Nilotiea,  one  of  the  species  of  Acacia 
(g.T.)  which  yield  gum-arabic,  ana  a  native  of  Africa.  These  pods  are  much  used  in 
Egypt  for  tanning,  and  have  been  imported  into  Britain. 

SXBO,  the  name  of  a  well-known  deity  of  the  Babylonians  and  AsOTrlans.  H0 
presided  over  learning  and  letters.  He  is  called  the  "  far-hearing,"  "  he  who  possesses 
Intelligence,"  "  he  who  teaches  or  instructs."  He  generally  has  uie  distinguished  titles 
of  "  lA>rd  of  lords,"  "  Holder  of  the  scepter  of  power,"  etc.  Hence  Layanl  thinks  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Ntb,  Lord.  The  wedge  or  arrow-head— the  essential 
element  of  cuneiform  writing— was  his  emblem.  His  character  corresponds  with  diat  of 
the  Egyptian  Thoth.  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  the  Latin  Mercury.  A  statue  of  Nebo  was 
set  up  by  Pul,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  at  Calah  (Kimrud),  which  is  now  in  the  British 
museum.  Nebo  earlv  held  a  prominent  place  in  Babvlonia,  and  from  a  remote  age  a 
great  temple  was  dedicated  to  him  at  Borstppa,  the  moaem  Bin  Nimrvd,  and  that  an- 
cient town  was  especially  under  his  protection.  He  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Babylonian  kings,  of  whose  names  the  word  Nebo  or  Nabu  forms  a  part,  as 
JV«iu-chadnezzar.  Astronomicallv,  N<.bo  is  identified  with  the  planet  nearest  the  sun. 
Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt  his  temple  at  Borsippa,  where  his  wor^p  was  continued  to  the 
third  or  fourth  century  after  Christ. 

ntBO  (Heb.  ■'hill-top"),  the  modem  JOa  Nebbo,  a  mountain  268S  ft.  high,  situated 
S  m.  8.W.  of  Heshbon  in  eastern  Palestine.    It  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  83  :  ^. 

JKBKABKA,  a  central  western  state,  and  the  24th  in  order  of  admission ;  lying 
between  lat.  40°  and  48°  n. ;  long.  96*  28'  and  104°  w.  ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  South 
Dakota  ;  on  the  e.  by  Iowa  and  Sussouri,  the  Missouri  river  intervening  ;  on  the  s.  by 
Kansas  and  Colorado,  and  on  the  w.  by  Colorado  and  Wyoming ;  greatest  len^  from 
e.  to  w.,  about  420  m. ;  width,  210  m.  ;  land  area,  76,840  sq.m.  ;  grossarea,  77,510  sq.m.. 
or  49,006,400  acres. 

Sistorj/. — K.  was  originally  a  part  ot  the  Louisiana  territory,  ceded  to  the  TJ.  S.  by 
France  in  1808,  and  In  IwM-OS  was  visited  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  white  persons  who  traveled  through  it.  Its  aboriginal  inhatdtants  were  the 
Bioux,  Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omahas.  From  1813  on,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Missouri 
territory,  and  the  first  settlement  by  whites  was  in  1847,  at  Bellevue,  below  Omaha.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1864  Stephen  A.  Douglas  succeeded,  amid  much  political  excitement, 
in  naving  congress  pass  what  was  widely  known  as  his  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  re- 
8ult«l  in  tha  establishment  of  N.  as  a  territory  (May  80),  including  partoftbeDakotas. 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  the  n.e.  portion  of  Colorado,  but  in  1861  parts  were  set  off, 
and  in  1808,  Mar.  8,  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits.  Until  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  the  population  increased  veiy  slowly. 

In  Mar.,  1860,  a  proposition  to  form  a  state  government  was  rejected  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. In  1804  congress  passed  an  enabling  act,  out  troubles  with  the  Indians  hindered 
the  taking  of  further  steps.  In  1866  a  constitution  was  prepared  by  the  territorial  legis- 
lature, and  was  ratified  by  the  people,  June  21.  Bills  for  the  admission  of  N.  were  pamed 
by  congress,  July  23,  and  in  Jan.,  1867,  both  of  which  were  vetoed  by  Pres.  Johnson. 
The  bill  was  passed  over  the  second  veto,  Feb.  0,  and  on  Mar.  1  N.  became  a  state. 
Bellevue  was  the  first  capital ;  then  Omaha,  from  1865-47,  when  Lincoln  was  selected  as 
the  permanent  seat  N.  furnished  8157  men  to  the  union  army.  A  new  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1876. 

Topography.— N.  is  a  vast  and  uneven  plain,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  mts.  A  few  ridges  and  hills  break  the  surface,  but  only  in  the  n.w.  and 
w.  are  there  any  mountains.  Here  are  seen  p.oks  OOOO  ft.  high,  while  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  the  average  altitudo  is  only  900  ft.  above  the  sea.  North  of  the  Niobrara  the 
country  Is  largely  made  up  of  sand-hills,  and  beyond  this  "  Bad  lands"  extending  into 
South  Dakota.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Missouri  on  the  eastern  boundary,  the  Niobrara 
or  Ean-qui  court,  flowing  from  w.  to  e.  across  the  state,  and  near  tihe  northern  boundary : 
the  Nebraska  or  PJatte,  a  lai'ge  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  coursing  through  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley,  and  receiving  from  the  n.  the  Loup  fork  and  the  Ellthom ;  and  the  Re- 
publican and  Big  and  Little  Blue,  which  pass  across  the  southern  border  into  Kansas. 
Nearly  all  the  streams  have  a  B.e.  direction,  and  most  of  them  have  worn  deep  chaumels, 
leaving  bluffs  on  either  side. 

Otology  and  Mineralogy. — Three  fourths  of  the  state  is  occupied  by  miocene  tertiary 
formations.  The  cretaceous,  carboniferous,  and  Permian  have  more  limited  areas  in  the 
e.  and  s.e.,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  n.w.  comer  is  pliocene  tertiary.  Evidences  of 
glacial  action  abound  along  the  Missouri  and  lower  Platte.  Metals  and  minerals  have 
not  yet  been  found  to  any  extent  in  N.  Coal  has  been  discovered  here  and  there,  rang- 
ing in  layers  from  6  to  23  in.,  but  it  has  not  so  far  yielded  sufficient  ouantities  for  the 
home  demand.  It  Is  thought  that  this  deposit  \a  the  western  margin  of  the  great  coal- 
basin  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  that  the  coal  Is  so  much  thinned  out  by  pressure  from 
above  that  it  will  not  prove  profitable  to  mine  to  any  extent.  Lignite  co«l  is  obtained 
In  the  8.W,  008,  Building  limestone  has  also  been  discovered,  and  Is  in  use  for  the 
erection  of  dwellings,  together  with  a  dark,  yellowIsh-gray  sandstone,  a  graymagneslao 
Umestone,  taking  a  fine  polish,  and  blue  Trenton  limestone.    Marble,  lime,  and  gypsum 
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Adams ... 
Antelope. , 
Arthur. . . . 
Banner.. . . 
Dlainc.  . . 
Boone . . . . 
Box  Butte. 

Boyd 

Broirn. . . . 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler . . . 

Cass 

Cedur 

Cliosc 

Cherry.... 
Cheyenne. 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cuming. . . 
Custer... . . 
Dakota  .. 
Dawes. . . . 
Dawson... 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge. 

Douglas.  . 
Dundy. . . . 
Fillmore.  . 
Franklin. . 
Frontier . . 

Furnas 

Gage 

Garfield... 
Gosper. . . . 

Grant 

Greeley  . . 

Hall 

Hamilton. . 
Harlan.... 
Hayes .... 
Hitchcock. 

Holt 

Hooker.... 
Howard.. . 
Jefferson.  . 


Area  in 

.Square 
Miles 


552 
864 
720 
756 
720 
692 

1,080 
655 

1,020 
882 
468 
588 
680 
785 
888 

5,668 

8,288 
576 
400 
676 

2.592 
280 

1,404 

1.0 

2,130 
468 
520 
830 
912 
576 
576 
972 
720 
864 
576 
468 
720 
576 
562 
676 
576 
720 
720 

2,714 
780 
676 
676 


Popnlstlon. 


24,808 

10.899 

91 

2,435 

1.146 

8,683 

6,494 

695 

4,359 

22,162 

11,069 

15.464 

24,080 

7,028 

4,807 

6,428 

5,698 

16,810 

10,453 

12,265 

21,677 

6,886 

9,722 

10,129 

2,893 

8,084 

19,260 

158,008 

4,012 

16.022 

7,693 

8,497 

9,840 

86,344 

1,669 

4,816 

458 

4.869 

16,513 

14,096 

8,158 

3,953 

5,799 

18,672 

426 

9,480 

14,850 


Johnson  

Kearney 

Keith 

Keya  Paha... 

Kimball 

Knox 

Lancaster.  . . 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

Mcpherson... 

Madison 

Merrick , 

Nance. 

Nemaha.  . . . 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Pbelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow. 
Richardson.. 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Scott's  Bluff. 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Sherman.. . ., 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston 

\Mey 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler. 

York 


Total 


Area  In 
Square 
Miles. 


396 
625 

1,254 
660 
928 

1,100 
864 

2,580 
576 
576 
620 
576 
440 
436 
891 
576 
609 
432 

m 

676 
576 
682 
439 
720 
645 
856 
576 
230 
740 
756 
576 

2,180 
576 

2,046 
432 
576 

.720 
898 
676 
381 
444 
676 
576 
676 


76,840 


Population. 


10,888 
9,061 
2,656 
3,920 
959 
8,582 

76,396 

10,441 

1,378 

1,662 

401 

13.669 
8,758 
5.778 

12.930 

11,417 

25,408 

10,840 
4,364 
9,869 
4,864 

15,437 

10,817 
8.837 

17,574 
8.088 

20,097 
6.875 

21,677 
1,888 

16,140 
8,687 
6,399 
2,462 
4.619 

12.738 

617 

3,176 

7,092 

11,869 
6,169 

11,210 
1,688 

17.279 


1.058,910 
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also  are  found,  as  well  as  rock  salt  in  the  gulches  of  the  s.w.  The  central  and  western 
COS.  contain  immense  beds  of  peat.  Clay,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  la  easily  ob- 
tained, and  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state  there  are  numeiuus  salt-basins. 

ZooLOOT. — ^The  large  wild  animals  are  the  ells,  dear,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  griz- 
Bly,  black  and  brown  bear,  panther,  and  prairie  wolf.  The  otter,  coyote,  lynx,  raccoon, 
opossum,  skunk,  beayer,  etc.,  are  numerous,  and  among  wild  fowl,  the  turkey,  quail, 
grouse,  pinnated  grouse,  etc.  Fully  260  species  of  birds  are  known.  There  are  several 
species  of  serpent,  two  of  them  venomous.  The  board  of  fish  commissioners  has  a 
hatchery  in  Sarpy  co.  of  53  acres,  and  has  stocked  many  of  the  streams  and  bodies  of 
water  with  salmon,  German  carp,  brook,  and  California  trout. 

BoTAiTT. — The  trees  include  the  elm,  maple,  black  walnut,  hickory,  red  3edar,  lin- 
den, hackbeny,  cottonwood,  two  species  of  pine  and  two  of  spruce.  The  principal 
growth  of  timbier,  and  that  cottonwood,  is  along  the  streams.  Considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  forestry.     The  flowering  pl.ints  number  about  2000  species. 

Climate  and  Soil. — The  climate  is  mild  and  dry,  but  drought  rarely  damages  the 
crops,  for  the  soil  is  such  that  it  withstands  extreme  and  prolonged  heat.  The  mean 
temperature  during  the  winter  montlis  ranges  from  23*  to  80* ;  that  of  the  spring  from 
47'  to  49'  ;  of  the  summer  from  70°  to  74° ;  and  of  the  autumn  from  49°  to  61°.  The 
heat  of  the  summer  is  tempered  by  the  prairie  winds,  and  the  nights  are  usually  cool. 
The  greatest  amount  of  rain  falls  in  May  and  June.  The  average  annual  temperature 
at  Kearney,  for  16  years,  was  47.53° ;  at  Omaha  it  is  about  48°.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  at  Kearney  is  26.25  ins.  In  parts  of  the  w.  and  s.w.  it  Is  from  17  to  19  ins. 
The  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  state  Is  a  rich,  black  vegetable  mold  from  2  to  10  ft. 
deep,  slightly  impregnated  with  lime,  free  frora  otones  or  gravel,  easily  plowed,  and 
nnderiaid  by  a  yellow  clay  In  most  places. 

AaniCTTLTtmB. — This  and  stock-raising  are  the  principal  Industries  of  the  state.  The 
grazing  sections  comprise  about  23,000,004)  acres,  and  are  for  the  most  part  well  watered. 
Tlio  wild  grasses,  which  formerly  covered  large  portions  of  the  state,  were  verr  nutri- 
tious, and  large  herds  of  cattle  were  brouglit  from  Texas  and  elsewhere  to  be  lattened 
on  these  grasses  preparatory  to  sale  ;  the  cattle  droves  which  passed  through  the  state 
were  a  source  of  material  prosperity,  but  the  old  "  Texas  trails"  are  now  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  thick  settlement  of  the  land.  Much  of  the  great  plateau  has  been  con- 
verted into  stock  farms,  and  stock-raising  both  for  market  and  for  breeding  purposes  is 
becoming  a  prominent  industry.  The  farm  and  ranch  animals  number  about  4,000,000 
head,  of  a  local  value  of  over  $55,000,000;  and  the  cereal,  potato,  and  hay  crops  have  an 
annual  value  of  over  $65,000,000.  The  state  ranks  secona  in  production  of  com,  nearly 
290,000,000  bushels;  ninth  in  wheat;  seventh  in  oats;  and  fourth  in  hay.  The  soil  of 
this  state  has  also  been  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sugar  beet,  and  to  encourage  Its 
culture  the  legislature  has  attempted  to  provide  a  bonnty  for  all  sugar  manufactured  in 
the  state  from  l>eets,  but  one  law  was  repealed  by  a  subsequent  legislature  and  a  second 
one  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court,  1896.  The  U.  S.  government 
has  established  a  sugar  beet  experiment  station  at  Schuyler,  and  factories  have  been 
erected  by  private  parties  at  Grand  Island,  Norfolk,  and  elsewhere.  The  machinery 
used  in  the  factories  Is  of  the  most  delicate  mechanism.  The  beets  are  taken  into  the 
factory  fresh  from  the  ground,  with  the  soil  still  clinging  to  them,  and  without  the  touch 
of  a  human  hand  they  pass  on  through  the  factory,  from  one  process  to  another,  until, 
in  eighteen  hours'  time,  they  come  out  white  sugar,  ready  for  market.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries the  beets  are  taken  from  the  ground  and  topped  by  hand ;  but  a  machine  has  been 
invented  In  the  United  States  which,  drawn  by  two  horses,  cuts  under  the  beet,  throws 
it  out,  tops  It,  and  carries  it  by  an  endless  apron  to  a  wagon  by  the  side  of  the  machine. 

I.NDUSTBIBS. — Agriculture  and  stock-raising,  already  spoken  of,  are  the  principal 
'  Industries  of  the  state;  but  manufacturing  Is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Omaha, 
the  metropolis,  besides  a  wholesale  trade  exceeding  $76,000,000  annually,  has  one  of  the 
mo3t  complete  establishments  in  the  United  States  for  smelting,  separating,  and  refining 
ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  brought  here  from  mining  regions  on  the 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  railroads.  Other  industries  include  machine  siiops, 
distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  bricks,  steam  engines,  etc.  In  South  Omaha  are  the 
extensive  stock  yards  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  occupying  a  large  tract  of  land. 
It  is  the  third  largest  pork-packing  city  in  the  world,  with  immense  packing  houses 
having  plants  valued  at  over  $2,.TO0,'000.  Lincoln,  a  great  railroad  center,  has  foundries 
and  grain  elevators,  extensive  manufactures  of  salt,  also  of  leather,  furniture,  bricks 
and  tiles.  Kearney,  Nebraska  City,  and  Hastings  are  also  places  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Beatrice,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part,  has  large  quarries.  Th«  U.  S, 
census  of  1890  reportel  3,014  manufacturins;  establishments,  having  $37,569,608  capital, 
27,876  persons  employed,  and  output  $93,037,794. 

CoMHBRCB  AXD  TRANSPORTATION.— Nebraska  necessarily  has  only  a  domestic  com- 
merce. Excepting  that  portion  of  productions  and  manufactures  that  Is  shipped  on 
the  Missouri  River,  everything  is  transported  over  the  railroads.  The  Platte  and  other 
rivers  in  the  interior  are  too  shallow  for  navigation.  The  leading  railroads  are  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy;  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs;  Missouri 
Pacific;  Union  Pacific;  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific;  the  Nebraska  divisions  of 
the  Northwestern;  Sioux  City  and  Pacific;  Burlington  and  Missouri  river.  The 
Union  Pacific  traverses  the  entire  state  from  east  to  west,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
places  the  eastern  part  of  Nebraslca  In  communication  with  St.  Louis.    The  total  mile- 
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age  is  over  6,600  miles,  and  the  equalized  assessed  valnatlon  of  railroad  property,  nearly 
(26,000,000. 

Banks. — In  1806  there  were  114  national  banks  in  operation,  with  capital  (11,625,000, 
and  deposits  $39,700,022;  and  438  stote  l>anks,  with  capital  (8,770,500,  and  deposiu 
(13,207,339. 

Relioious  Denominations,  Education,  etc.— The  leading  denominations  are  the 
Lutheran,  Christian  (Disciples),  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Roman  Catholic. 

The  edncational  interests  of  the  state  have  been  for  many  years  watchfully  managed 
and  the  common  schools  are  most  liberally  provided  for  and  under  the  supervision  of  a 
state  superintendent.  The  public  school  fund  exceeds  (8,000,000  and  it  is  believed  it 
will  a.;gregate  (20,000,000  wnen  all  the  public  lands  are  sold.  The  enrollment  (1805) 
was274,282;  average  daily  attendance,  171,859.  The  proportion  of  illiteracy  is  smaller 
than  In  any  other  state,  being  (1890)  only  3. 1  per  cent,  of  the  population  over  ten  years 
of  age.  The  free  text-book  system  has  been  largely  adopted,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  schools,  since  the  cost  of  the  books  is  much  less,  and  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  held  in  school  longer.  Teachers'  institutes  are  held  annually  in  alwut  two- 
thirds  of  the  counties;  Arl)or  Day  (April  22d)  is  generally  observed  throughout  the  state 
with  planting  of  trees  and  an  appropriate  literary  programme.  In  1892,  October  20th 
was  set  aside  as  a  permanent  Iitbrary  Day,  and  it  is  hoped  soon  to  have  public  school 
libraries  In  every  school  in  the  State.    The  larger  towns  nave  public  high  schools. 

The  institutions  for  higher  instruction  include  the  State  university  at  Lincoln;  iml- 
verslty  of  Omaha  (Pres.).  Bellevue:  Cotner  university  (Christian),  Bethany;  Union 
college  (Seventh  Day  Adv.),  College  view;  Doane  college  (Cong.),  Crete;  Fairfield  college 
(Christ.),  Fairfield;  (Jates college  (Cong.),  Neligh;  Creighton  university  (R.  C),  Omaha; 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  university  (M.  E.),  University  place;  York  college  (Unit.  Breth.), 
York;  Orand  Island  college  (Bapt.),  Grand  Island;  Hastings  college  (Pres.),  Hastings; 
Platte  collegiate  institute  (P.  Et),  Kearney;  Brownell  hall  (P.  E.k  Omaha:  academies 
at  Chadron,  Columbus,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  North  Platte,  Omaha,  Pawnee  City,  Wahoo, 
Weeping  Water,  and  York;  Nebraska  state  normal  and  training  school  at  Peru;  Fremont 
normal  school,  Fremont;  Lincoln  normal  tmiversity,  Lincoln;  Lincoln  x>olytechnic 
institute,  Lincoln;  North  Nebraslca  normal  collie,  Madison;  Santee  normal  training 
school,  Sautee  Agency;  Bryant  normal  university,  Stromsburg;  Nebraska  normal  college, 
Wayne;  Trinity  seminary  (Luth.),  Blair;  Presbyterian  theological  seminary,  Omaha; 
theological  institute  (Cong.),  Santee  Agency;  college  of  law  at  the  State  imiversity; 
John  A.  Creighton  and  Omaha  medical  colleges,  Omaha;  and  medical  school  at  Cotner 
university,  ui  1898  there  were  over  40  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  each  and  upward, 
with  an  aggregate  of  over  226,000  volumes,  and  there  were  over  580  periodicals.  Including 
over  30  dally,  oOO  weekly,  and  30  monthly  publications. 

Government. — The  capital  is  Lincoln.  The  constitntion  of  Nebraska  provides  that 
every  male  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  has  declared  his  intention  thirty  days  previous  to  an  election  to  become 
a  citizen,  and  who  Is  neither  Insane,  an  idiot,  nor  an  unpardoned  felon,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote,  provided  he  has  resided  In  the  state  six  months,  forty  days  In  the  county,  and 
ten  days  in  the  precinct.  Registration  of  voters  is  required  In  cities  of  over  2500  In- 
habitants. New  ballot  laws  based  on  the  Australian  system  were  adopted  In  1801.  The 
state  elections  are  held  biennially  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  Nov.  The 
governor  receives  a  salary  of  (2500.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  33  senators  and  100 
representatives,  each  elected  for  two  years,  who  receive  (5  a  dav.  It  meets  biennially  In 
odd-numbered  years  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  January;  session  limited  to  60  davs.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associates,  elected  by  the  people  for  six 
years,  and  receiving  (2500  each. 

The  property  of  corporations  Is  taxed  In  the  same  manner  as  that  of  individuals. 
Property  acquired  by  a  wife  after  marriage  remains  separately  hers.  Women  who  own 
assessed  property,  or  who  have  children  of  school  age,  may  vote  In  school  meetings.  A 
high-license  liquor  law  was  adopted  in  18S1.  The  legal  rate  of  Interest  is  seven  per  cent. ; 
ten  is  allowed  by  contract,  and  the  penalty  for  usury  is  forfeiture  of  interest  and  cost. 
Among  reformatory,  penal,  and  charitable  Institutions  are  the  Penitentiary  near  Lincoln, 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Nebraska  City,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Omaha, 
the  Industrial  School  for  boys  at  Kearney,  Industrial  School  for  girls  at  Geneva,  Home 
for  the  Friendless  at  Lincoln,  and  the  asylums  for  the  Insane  at  Lincoln  and  Norfolk, 
and  at  Hastings  (for  Incurables),  and  for  the  feeble-minded  near  Beatrice.  The  National 
Guard  has  an  authorized  strength  of  2,000  officers  and  men;  number  liable  to  mlH'anr 
duty,  over  175,000.  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  opened  In  1888  at  Grand  Island, 
has  a  large  building  for  unmarried  veterans,  and  a  series  of  cottages  on  tracts  of  two  to 
five  acres  for  men  with  families. 

The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax,  8;  1872,  Grant 
andWllson,S;  1870,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  3;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  3;  1884,  Blaine  and 
Logan,  6;  1888,  Harrison  and  Morton,  6;  1892,  Harrison  and  Reld,  8;  1896,  Bryan  and 
Sewall,  8. 

Finances. — ^The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state, 
according  to  the  last  United  States  census  reports,  was  (184,770,305;  per  capita,  (174.49. 
The  state  debt  was  (25.S,870;  county  debt,  (5,510,175;  municipal  deb£  (7,124,506:  com- 
bined net  debt,  (15,536,772:  1896,  assessed  valuation,  (167,078,270;  funded  store  debt, 
(449,267;  resources,  (593,100. 
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"     •  Nebulu. 

Population.— In  18fi0,  28,841;  1870,  122,998;  1880,  452,402;  1860,  1,068,910.  There 
are  90  COS.;  for  pop.,  1890,  see  census  tables,  vol.  XV.  The  largest  cities.  1890  were 
Omaha,  140,452;  Lincoln,  65,154;  Beatrice,  13,836;  Hastings,  13,.W4.  ' 

bbiikABKA  OB  PLATTE  river  is  formed  by  the  North  and  South  Platte  rivers  or  forks, 
which  rise  In  the  Rocky  ints.  In  Colorado.  The  North  fork  takes  a  circuitous  course 
tlirough  southeastern  Wyoming  before  passing  into  N.,  and  unites  with  the  South  fork 
In  Lincoln  co.  The  N.  Is  about  900  m.  long,  from  the  source  of  the  North  fork  to  Its 
mouth,  and  flows  through  a  broad  and  very  fertile  valley.     It  is  not  navigable. 

HEBBASKA  CITT,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Otoe  co..  Mo.;  on  the  Missoitti  river  and 
the  Burlington  route  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroads;  00  miles  e.  by  s.  of  Lincoln, 
the  state  capital.  It  contains  a  U.  S.  government  building,  erected  in  1888  at  a  cost 
of  $125,000,  the  state  Institution  for  the  blind,  a  branch  of  St.  Benedict's  college, 
public  library  provided  by  the  city,  high  school,  several  ward  and  suburban  schools, 
waterworks  supplied  from  the  river  and  operated  under  a  city  franchise,  gas  and  electric 
light  plants,  a  street  railroad  system,  Morton  park,  and  a  smaller  park.  The  city  is  the 
center  of  a  noted  fruit  belt,  also  of  a  rich  com  region,  and  the  river  is  here  sx>anned  by  a 
steel  railroad  bridge.  The  principal  industrial  plants  are  large  stock  yards,  cereal  and 
flour  mills,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  foundry,  starch  factory,  packing  and  provision 
house,  plow  factories,  breweries,  brick  works,  and  distillery.    Pop.  '90,  11,494. 

BZBmJE,  a  name  given  to  indistinct  patches  of  light  in  the  heavens,  supposed  to 
proceed  from  aggregations  of  rarely  distributed  matter  belonging  to  distant  worlds  iu 
the  course  of  formation.  By  tho  gradual  improvement  of  tukscopcs  iu  power  and  dis- 
tinctness, these  nebuloe  have,  one  after  another,  become  resolved  into  clusters  of  dis- 
tinct stars.  It  is  probable  that  the  group  of  stars  with  which  our  system  is  immedi- 
ately surrounded  would,  if  looked  upon  from  the  immeasurable  distances  at  which  the 
80  called  nebuliB  arc  situated,  itself  assume  the  appearance  of  such  a  nebula.  See 
Staiis.  Some  nebulse  are  of  a  round  form  presentiug  a  gradual  condensation  towards 
the  centre  ;  others  consist  of  one  star  surrouudcd  by  a  nebulous  haze ;.  while  a  third 
class  present  just  the  same  appearance  as  would  be  exhibited  by  the  solar  system,  if 
seen  from  a  point  imnienselv  distant.  These  and  other  phenomena  suggested  to 
Laplace  the  idea,  afterwards  acveloped  into  a  theory,  and  known  as  the  nebular  fiypoth. 
esia,  tliat  these  nebuiiB  were  systems  in  process  of  formation  ;  the  first  stage  presenting 
an  agglomeration  of  nebulous  matter  of  uniform  density,  which,  in  the  second  stage, 
sbosvcd  a  tendency  to  gradual  condcnsiition  towards  the  centre  ;  and,  finally,  the  nebu- 
lous matter  rouud  the  now-formed  ceutrc  of  the  system  separated  itself  into  distinct 
portions,  each  portion  becoming  condensed  into  a  planet.  The  same  opinion  regard- 
ing the  formation  of  planets  from  nebulte  was  put  forward  by  sir  William  UcrscUel  in 
18il. 

The  earliest  mention  of  nebulse  is  that  attributed  to  the  Arabian  astronomer,  Sufi, 
who,  in  the  tenth  century,  described  the  Magellanic  clouds  and  the  nebula  in  An- 
dromeda Ptolemy  had  made  a  catalogue  of  "  cloudy  stars,"  but  the  objects  he  men- 
tioned are  easily  resolvable  into  star  clusters  with  small  telescopes.  The  nebula  in  An-, 
dromeda,  which  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  was  the  only  one  discovered  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope,  although  a  few  others  are  now  known  which  are  faintly  visible.  In 
1656  Iluyghens  discovered  the  great  nebula  in  the  constellation  Orion,  publishing  an  ac- 
count of  it  along  with  the  discovery  of  the  rings  of  Sbturn  in  1659.  In  1714  Halley  de- 
scribed eix  nebms.  In  1755  La  Caille  sent  a  list  of  42  nebulse  which  he  had  discovered 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Messiers  published  a 
list  in  1783  and  1784,  containing  an  account  of  103  nebulae,  tlie  greatest  numl)er  described 
by  one  observer  before  the  observations  of  sir  William  Herschel,  who,  in  1781,  with  a 
five-foot  reflector  of  his  own  construction,  began  his  investigation  of  the  heavens,  his  first 
performance  tieing  the  discovery  of  Uranus.  By  the  U8<i  of  this  and  other  telescopes  he 
was  enabled  in  17§6  to  communicate  to  the  Royal  Society  a  cataiogiie  of  1000  new  nebuln 
and  clusters  ;  in  1787  a  second  catalogue  of  another  1000,  and  in  1802  a  third,  containing 
500  more  Sir  John  Herschel,  l)etween  1825  and  1880,  reviewed  a  portion  of  his  father's 
work,  adding  a  list  of  600  nebulse  and  clusters  of  his  own  discovery,  making  in  all  a  list 
of  2906  nebulae  and  clusters  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which  he  sent  to  the  royal  so- 
ciety. In  1888  he  took  his  instruments  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  catalogue  of  1708  nebulse  and  clusters  in  the  southern  heavens.  The  whole  number 
of  nebulae  and  clusters  now  known  is  over  5000.  The  most  complete  catalogue  is  that 
of  sir  John  Herschel,  published  in  1864,  which  contains  all  that  were  accessible  to  him  up 
to  1883.  The  number  there  recorded  is  5079.  The  nebula  have  presented  a  subject 
about  which  there  has  always  been  doubt,  in  regard  to  their  position  as  well  as  constitu- 
tion. After  many  of  them  had  been  resolved  into  starry  clusters  it  was  thought  thejr 
were  all  galaxies  similar  to  our  own  solar  system,  and  sir  William  Herschel  adopted  this 
view  in  regard  to  certain  nebulw  which  he  supposed  were  external  to  our  stellar  system ; 
but  afterwards,  in  developing  his  nebular  hypothesis,  he  found  itdifflculttodlstinguisli  be- 
tween the  external  nebulte  and  those  which  are  generally  thought  to  be  parts  of  our  own 
sidereal  system.  Proctorexpressestheopinion"  that  our  siderealsystem  extends  far  l)eyond 
the  limits  which  have  ordinarily  been  assigned  to  it,  and  that  there  are  no  nebulae  which  can 
be  regarded  as  external  to  it."  Herschel  concluded  that  there  were  nebulse  which  are  not 
neolvable  into  stars,  and  that  they  consisted  of  gaseous  matter.    The  forms  of  nebulas 
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are  variotis,  and  they  change  in  appearance  with  different  powers  of  the  telescope.  The 
spiral  nebulae,  which  were  first  made  kDown  by  lord  Rosse  are  examples  of  this  kind, 
their  spiral  form  having  previously  uot  been  suspected.  Some  planetary  ucbuhe  resemble 
planets,  and  when  viewed  witU  telescopes  of  high  power  present  a  complicated  appear- 
ance. Some  have  the  appearance  of  a  ring  and  are  called  annular  nebulae;  there  is  a 
beautiful  example  in  the  constellation  Lyra  in  which  a  central  mass  is  surrounded  by  a 
ring.  Some  are  in  pairs,  like  double  stars.  Small  nebulae  generally  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bright  nucleus  suirounded  by  a  veil;  some  of  them  are  called  stellar  nebulae. 
Others  are  very  irregular,  and  have  long  flimy  arms.  Those  in  Orion  and  Andromeda 
are  examples,  as  also  the  great  nebula  In  Argo  which  was  carefully  described  by  sir 
John  Herschel  in  his  Cape  ol)8ervations.  Those  nebulas  which  are  resolvable  into  stars 
give  spectra  which  resemble  the  spectra  of  stars,  wUi.'  i  those  which  are  obtained  from 
we  light  of  unresolvable  nebulae  give  a  spectrum  of  three,  sometimes  four,  bright  lines, 
one  of  which  corresponds  to  a  line  in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen,  and  another  to  a  line 
in  tliat  of  nitrogen.  The  planetary  nebulae  also  give  similar  gaseous  soectra.  Of  70 
nebulae  examined  by  Huggins  about  one-third  gave  gaseous  spectra.  The  nebular 
hypothesis  in  regard  to  theiormation  of  the  uiiivei-se,  although  previously  proposed  by 
Swedenborg,  Biuon,  and  Kant,  was  first  systematized  by  Herschel  and  Laplace,  and  has 
been  since  modified.  Laplace's  earlier  ideas  were  embraced  in  a  consideration  as  to  the 
mnnner  of  the  formation  of  our  solar  system.  He  conceived  that  a  moss  of  highlv- 
beated  vaporous  matter  occupied  a  space  larger  than  the  orbit  of  the  farthest  planet.  In 
consequence  of  molecular  and  gravitating  forces  it  acquired  rotation,  by  which  it  threw 
off  rings  of  matter  which  afterwards  broke  up  into  planets  and  their  satellites.  Herschel's 
theory  caused  a  modification  of  Laplace's  who  adopted  the  idea  that  primordial  nebulous 
matter  still  existed  which  was  being  formed  into  nebulae  and  clusters.  The  general  idea 
now  entertained  is  that  this  primordial  matter  bas  accomplished  the  work  of  world 
formation  by  the  action  of  gravity  aided  by  molecular  forces.  It  is  assumed  by  some 
that  on  physical  principles  primordial  matter  widely  distributed  through  space  would 
pass  through  the  following  changes.  Oravitation  would  cause  the  mass  to  contract,  and 
become  more  dense;  this  would  be  followed  by  atomic  repulsion,  which  acting  against 
gravitation  would  produce  heat.  After  a  cerUiin  degree  of  condensation  had  taken  place 
molecular  combination  would  result,  which  would  again  cause  a  great  evolution  of  heat; 
this  would  be  followed  by  radiation  and  precipitation  of  binary  atoms  as  flocculi  floating 
in  the  rarer  medium:  these  flocculi  will  tend  to  move  toward  a  common  center,  but  as  the 
mass  is  irregular  the  motion  will  really  be  to  one  side  of  the  center.  This  will  result  in 
a  spiral  movement.  Mutual  attraction  will  produce  groups  of  flocculi,  moving  around 
local  centers  of  gravity.  There  will  be  here  and  there  detached  portions  which  will  not 
coalesce  with  the  larger  internal  masses,  but  wilt  slowly  follow  without  overtaking 
them,  thus  accounting  for  the  formation  of  comets.  Many  dynamic  principles  are 
involved  in  such  motions  and  changes  of  matter  which  have  received  the  attention  of 
scientists,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  investigation  of  molecular  vortices  by  Bankine, 
and  of  vortex  rings  by  Helmholtz  and  Thomson,  and  the  preservation  and  disruption  of 
revolving  rings  by  Maxwell,  Puirce,  and  Hind  in  memoirs  on  the  rings  of  Saturn,  that 
although  grand  and  instructive  views  have  been  obtained  of  the  regions  of  space,  the 
brilliant  investigations  of  science  have  as  yet  afforded  no  positive  knowledge  of  its  infin- 
ite depths,  or  of  its  genesis. 

mB'BULT,  one  of  the  partition  lines  in  heraldry,  which  runs  out  and  in  in  a  form  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  uneven  edges  of  clouds. 

HZCE8SITT.  This  word  occurs  in  connection  virith  two  different  philosophical 
subject.1,  namely,  the  freedom  of  the  will  (see  Fbee-'Wii.l),  and  the  nature  of  oiu-  belief 
in  fundamental  truths,  such  as  the  axioms  of  mathematics.  It  is  alleged  by  some 
philosophers  that  the  truths  held  by  us  as  most  certain  are  the  result  of  experience,  and 
that  the  degree  of  certainty  is  but  a  measure  of  the  universality  of  the  experience. 
Others  contend  that  such  first  principles  as  the  axioms  of  mathematics  are  not  only  true, 
but  necesnarUy  true.  Such  necessity,  it  is  argued,  cannot  come  from  mere  experience, 
and  therefore  implies  an  innate  or  intuitive  source.  Hence  the  theory  of  necessary  truth 
is  only  another  name  for  the  theory  of  instinctive  or  intuitive  truth. 

Necessity  is  a  word  too  vague  in  its  signification  to  serve  as  a  leading  term  in  philoso- 
phy. There  are  several  meanings  attaching  to  it  which  should  be  clearly  set  forth  before 
entering  on  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  those  above  mentioned. 

1.  Necessity,  in  the  first  place,  means  that  one  fact  or  statement  is  implitd  in  another. 
Thus,  if  we  say  that  all  the  apostles  were  Jews,  it  follows  necessarily  that  Peter  was  a 
Jew;  this  is  not  a  new  fact,  but  merely  a  reassertion  of  a  portion  of  the  same  fact.  We 
are  not  at  libertv  to  affirm  a  thing  in  one  form,  and  then  oeny  the  same  thing  when  ex- 
pressed in  a  different  form.  If  we  say  this  room  is  hot,  it  is  repeating  the  assertion  in 
another  way,  to  say  that  it  is  not  cold.  These  truths  follow  by  necessary  inference. 
Hence  the  general  axiom  of  the  syllogism,  that  what  is  true  of  a  whole  class  must  be 
true  of  each  individual,  is  a  necessary  truth  in  this  sense.  In  afilrming  such  a  truth,  we 
merely  declare  that  we  shall  be  consistent,  and  that  when  we  have  affirmed  a  proposition 
in  company  with  other  propositions,  we  are  prepared  to  aflSrm  it  when  taken  apao^  from 
the  others     Tliis  kind  of  necessity  is  sometimes  called  logical  necessity,  and  sooaetlmea 
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znathemaUcal  neceesity.    We  might  call  it  deductive  necessity,  or  necessity  by  impli- 
cation. 

2.  A  second  meaning  is  inductive  certainty;  or  tlie  certainty  tliat  arises  from  a  well- 
grounded  experience.  Tliat  lead  will  sink  in  water;  tliat  animals  need  food  and  air  m 
order  to  live;  that  warmth  promotes  vegetation, — arc  truths  that  we  call  necessary,  in  the 
sense  of  heing  so  certain  that  we  miiy  ulways  count  upon  them.  We  presume  with  the 
highest  confidence,  that  an  unsupported  body  will  fall  to  tlie  ground,  not  because  the  fact 
of  falling  is  implied  in  the  fact  of  matter,  but  l>ecause  nature  has  uniformly  conjoined 
the  two  facts.  We  can  speak  even  of  moral  necessity;  by  which  we  mean  only  uniform 
sequence  and  consequent  certainty.  When  we  declare  that  children,  whose  education 
has  been  neglected,  must  fall  into  evil  courses,  we  declare  what,  experience  lias  shown  us 
will  happen  in  relation  to  the  human  mind. 

3.  When  necessity  means  neither  deductive  implication,  nor  inductive  certainty,  it 
refers  us  to  a  peculiar  test  supposed  to  apply  to  the  truths  in  dispute — namely,  the  incon- 
ceivableness  of  their  opposite.  It  is  said  tliat,  not  only  can  we  not  believe  in  tlie  opposite 
of  the  axiom,  that  "the  sums  of  equals  are  equal,"  but  we  cannot  even  conceite,  imagine, 
or  picture  to  ourselves  the  opposite  of  it.  This  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  contra- 
diction of  any  statement,  is  regarded  bv  many  as  a  peculiarly  cogent  circumstance  in  its 
favor.  It  distinguishes  the  axiomatic  first  principles  from  the  trutlis  of  inductive  science, 
these  having,  it  is  said,  an  inferior  order  of  certainty.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  how- 
ever, that  men's  power  of  conceiving  is  so  much  affected  by  their  education  and  habits, 
that  many  things,  whose  opposites  were  at  one  time  inconceivable,  have  since  Ijeen  found 
to  be  false.'  For  example,  the  notion  that  men  could  live  at  the  antipodes  was  once 
reckoned  inconceivable,  and  we  now  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  An  tmvaiying  association 
will  often  produce  a  disability  to  conceive  anything  different 

In  commencing  a  discussion  as  to  the  necessary  character  of  any  truth,  the  disputants 
should  agree  beforeliaud  which  of  the  three  meanings  they  intend.  In  the  controverqr 
on  the  mathematical  axioms,  maintained  between  Dr.Whewell  on  the  one  hand,  and  sir 
John  Herschel  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  on  the  other,  the  third  meaning  is  more  particularly 
involved.  The  doctrine  of  inconceivability,  as  the  test  of  truth,  has  been  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  under  the  title  of  the  univereal  postulate  (PrineCpU*  of 
Paydioloffy,  Part  I.). 

>ZCHE8,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  the  central  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  flows 
is.  by  e.,  200  m.,  into  ^bine  bay,  where  it;  'naters.with  those  of  the  Sabine  river,  find  their 
tray,  by  Sabiue  pass,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

KECHO,  PoASAOH  Necho,  or  Nbku,  an  Egyptian  king,  son  and  successor,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  Psammeticus,  and  contemporary  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  Sacred 
and  profane  writers  relate  his  successful  wars  in  Syria.  Soon  after  Lis  accession  to  the 
throne  he  prepared  large  fleets  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  and  sent  some  expert 
Pbenician  sailors  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Africa.  They  are  said  to  have  circumnavigated 
Africa,  by  which  its  peninsular  form  was  ascertained,  more  than  2,000  years  before  Vasco 
de  Gama  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  attempted  also  to  reopen  the  canal  con- 
necting the  Red  sea  with  the  Nile.  To  check  the  poavcr  of  tlie  Assyrians,  he  collected 
s  large  army  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  b.c.  610,  and  entered  Palestine  with  the  view 
of  besieging  Carchcmish  on  the  Euphrates.  But  Josiah  resented  his  passage  through  his 
territory,  and,  though  Necho  sent  messengers  disclaiming  any  hostile  designs,  Josiah 
encountered  him  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  about  40  m.  n.  of  Jerusalem.  Josiuh's  forces 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  He  himself  was  wounded  with  an  arrow,  and  his 
attendants,  removing  him  from  his  chariot,  conveyed  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died. 
Necho  proceeded  on  his  march  to  the  Euphrates.  Three  months  after  the  capture  of 
Oarchemish  and  the  defeat  of  the  Chaldeans,  he  learned  that  Jchoahaz,  a  younger  son  of 
Josiah,  had  usurped  the  throne  of  his  father.  Necho  deposed  him,  condemned  the  land 
to  a  yearly  tribute,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem.  He  then  made  Eliakim 
king,  changing  his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  took  the  silver  and  gold  which  had  been  levied 
from  the  Jewish  nation,  and  returned  to  Egj'pt  with  Jehoahaz.  Four  years  afterwards 
he  again  marched  into  Syria  against  the  Babylcmians,  but  Nebuchadnezzar  completely 
routed  his  army,  and,  advancing  through  Palestine,  took  from  Necho  all  the  Egyptian 
poss&ssions  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Syria.  Nebuchadnezzar 
deposed  Jehoiachin,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  and  carried  the  warriors  and  treas 
ures  to  Babylon.  Necho  died  soon  after,  having  reigned,  according  to  Herodotus,  16 
years.  He  was  of  tlie  Satte  26th  dynasty,  of  which  Manetho  makes  him  either  the  fifth 
ruler  or  the  sixth.    Herodotiis  calls  him  Necbds.    He  was  8ucccc>ded  by  Psammeticus  II. 

VECKAB,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  principal  river  of  Wtlrt- 
emberg,  rises  near  to  the  source  of  the  Danube,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Black 
forest,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Schweningen.  It  has  a  winding  course  of  246  m.,  first 
n.e.  to  its  junction  with  the  Fils,  then  n.  to  its  junction  with  the  Jaxt,  and  finally  n.w. 
to  Mannlieun,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine.  The  principal  places  on  its  lianks  are  TDbingen, 
Heilbronn,  Heidelberg,  and  Mannheim.  Its  course,  leading  first  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  dale,  leads  afterwards  through  a  succession  of  wide  and  fertile  tracts,  inclosed 
bv  soft  vine-clad  hills.  The  scenery  of  its  banks  is,  in  general,  very  beautiful,  and  in  many 
places  highly  romantic.    From  Cannstadt,  about  midway  in  its  course,  the  Neckar  is 
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navigable;  steamers  ply  regularlT  to  Heidelberg.  Oood  wines  are  grown  on  its  banks. 
Cbiei  affluents,  on  the  left,  the  Enz;  on  the  right,  the  Fils,  Bems,  Uie  Kocher,  and  UM' 
Jaxt. 

HXCKEK,  JxcqjJES,  a  famous  financier  and  minister  of  France,  was  b.  SepL  80,  1788, 
at  Gteneva,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Brandenburg,  but  of  Anglo-Irish  descent,  was 
professor  of  German  law.  He  became  a  banlcer  in  Paris  and  acquired  a  large  fortune 
during  the  seven  years'  war.  After  retiring  from  business  be  became  the  representative 
of  his  native  city  at  the  French  court;  and  also  acquired  a  high  but  not  exactly  a  solid 
reputation  by  his  publications  on  political  economy  and  finance,  particularly  his  EtuU 
tur  la  UgMaiion  et  le  Commeree  de  Oraint  (Par.  1776).  In  this  essay  he  appears  as  the 
opponent  of  the  wise  Turgot's  liberal  measures  in  regard  to  the  tr&fflo  in  grain,  and 
cuums  for  the  state  the  right  of  fixing  its  price,  and  if  it  thinks  it  necessiur,  of  prohibit- 
ing its  exportation.  On  the  removal  of  Turgnt  from  office  in  June,  1776,  Neclier  was 
called  to  assist  in  financial  affairs,  and  after  the  brief  administration  of  Clugny  he  was 
made  general  director  of  finances  in  June,  1777.  Necker  could  not  conceal  uis  elation. 
This  was  his  we^  point.  He  had  all  the  vanity,  egotism,  and  love  of  show  that  marked 
his  brilliant  but  superficial  daugliter.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded  not  only  in  meeting 
the  exigences  of  the  American  war,  but  in  restoring  to  some  degree  of  order  the  general 
flnanci^  affairs  of  the  country,  though  mainly  hy  the  perilous  expedient  of  borrowing, 
which  be  was  enabled  to  do  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  owing  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  financial  dexterity.  Some  years  he  borrowed  as  much  as  490,000,000  of 
francs.  His  Protestantism,  however,  and  some  retrenchments  which  he  oiude  in  the 
royal  household,  with  his  publication  on  the  financial  affairs  of  France  (Vnmpte  Bendu, 
which  produced  an  immense  sensation),  made  him  an  object  of  great  dislike  to  the  queen 
and  court,  and  on  May  12,  1781,  he  was  suddenly  dismissed.  He  retired  to  Qeneva, 
where  he  was  visited,  from  motives  of  sympathy  and  respect,  by  the  highest  personages 
In  the  realm,  the  prince  of  Cond§,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres,  the  prince  of 
Beauvau,  the  duke  of  Luxembourg,  marechal  de  Richelieu,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  etc., 
but  relumed  to  Paris  in  1787,  from  which  he  was  soon  banished  on  account  of  an  attack 
Which  he  published  on  the  financial  management  of  the  reckless  and  ignorant  Calonue. 
In  the  financial  and  political  crisis,  however,  which  followed  upon  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  Lom6aie  de  Brienne.  Louis  XVL  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing Necker  in  Nov.,  17^,  to  the  office  of  comptroller  general  of  finances  and  minister  of 
state.  Keeker  recommended  the  calling  of  the  states-general,  and  thereby  acquired  the 
greatest  popularity.  He  failed,  however,  in  the  difficulties  which  ensued,  having  no 
capacity  for  political  affairs  in  other  than  their  mere  financi^  aspects.  When  the  court, 
on  June  23,  1789,  determined  upon  nullifyiu^  the  resolution  of  the  third  estate,  Necker 
hesitated,  and  the  king  therefore  dismissed  hira  on  July  11,  and  required  him  to  leave 
the  French  dominions  immediately.  He  obeyed,  but  the  disturbances  of  July  12,  18, 
and  14  (on  tiie  last  of  which  days  the  Bastille  was  taken)  were  tlie  result  of  his  dismissal, 
and  the  king  was  under  the  necessity  of  recalling  him.  He  now  allied  himself  witb 
Mounier  and  other  ministers  for  the  introduction  of  a  constitution  like  that  of  Britain, 
with  two  chambers  or  houses  of  parliament;  but  this  caused  a  groat  diminution  of  his 
popularity,  and  he  was  unable  to  contend  in  debate  with  Mirabeau  and  other  great 
leaders  of  the  national  assembly.  On  the  rejection  by  the  assembly  of  his  scheme  of  a 
loan,  and  the  adoption  instead  of  it  of  Mirabeuu's  scheme  of  assignats,  he  resigned  bis 
office  in  Sept.,  1790,  and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Coppet,  near  Geneva,  where  ne  died, 
April  9,  1804.^  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  he  published  several  on  political 
and  on  religious  subjects,  particularly  a  work  on  llie  Freuch  revolution  (i  vols.  Par. 
1796),  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  His  daughter  was  the  celebrated  madame 
de  Stael. 

HSCEES,  SusANWK  ClTBCHOD,  1739-94;  b.  Grassier,  Switzerland.  Her  father,  the 
pastor  of  Nyon,  gave  her  an  excellent  education,  but  opposed  her  union  with  Gib- 
bon, the  historiui,  with  whom  she  was  intimate.  In  1764  she  was  maxrled  to 
Jacques  Necker,  tlie  finance  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  Her  house  in  Paris  became  the 
resort  of  Buflon,  Diderot,  D'Alembcrt,  and  most  of  the  celebrities  of  the  time,  whose  - 
influence  she  used  to  further  her  husband's  political  advancement.  Herprincipal  literary 
works  are  BiJUxiom  tur  le  Divorai;  Memoire  tur  V Etabiittemtnt  de*  mtpieet,  a  treatise 
apon  hasty  interments,  and  five  volumes  of  miscellanies,  published  by  her  husband  after 
her  death.  She  founded  a  hospital  in  Paris  which  bears  her  name.  Her  life  was  written 
in  1820  by  Auguste  de  Stael-Holstein. 

KBOK'MOLDIVO.  A  molding  at  the  junction  of  the  capital  and  shaft  of  a  column. 
The  plain  Sjpace  between  the  astragal  of  the  shaft  and  the  moldings  of  the  cap  of  ttie 
Roman  Doric  order  is  called  the  neek. 

HEOBOtOOT  is  a  term  generally  used  to  specify  an  acoovnt  of  deaths,  or  a  register 
of  deaths,  though  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  lists  of  deceased  benefactors  of  csthednds, 
monasteries,  etc 

KEOSOKAVCT  (Gr.  nehro*,  dead,  and  manitsia.  divination),  a  mode  of  divination  by 
the  conjuring  up  of  the  dead  to  question  them  concerning  the  future.  It  originated  in 
the  cast,  and  in  times  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  Is  condemned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  the  story  of  the  witch  of  Endor  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  it,  which 
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baa  not  a  little  perplexed  interpreters  of  Scripture.  The  eleventh  book  of  Homer'a 
Odfi»»es  bears  tlie  title  of  Nexponarrata,  and  in  it  the  shade  of  Tlresias  is  represented 
as  tnx>TiKht  up  and  consulted  by  Ulysses.  In  most  parts  of  Oreece  necromancyxras 
practiced  by  priests  or  consecrated  persons  in  the  temples;  in  Thessaly  it  was  the  pro- 
fession of  a  aistinct  class  of  persons  called  psychagogoi  ("eTokers  of  spirits").  The 
practice  of  it  in  tliat  country  was  ultimately  connected  with  many  horrid  ntes,  in  which 
human  blood,  half-burned  portions  of  bodies  from  funeral  piles,  the  immature  fetus  cut 
out  of  the  womb,  etc.,  were  employed,  and  sometimes  human  beings  were  slain  that 
their  spirits  might  be  consulted  ere  they  finally  passed  into  the  lower  world.  The  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  under  Constantino  caused  necromancy  to  be  placed  luder  the 
ban  of  the  church.  There  are  evident  traces  of  necromancy  in  seme  of  the  older  Norse 
and  Teutonic  poems.  The  mediaeval  belief  in  the  evocation  of  spirits  belong  rather  to 
aorcery  than  to  necromancy.  See  Fencer's  Comme7Uariu$  de  Praeipuit  Jhvinationum 
OmtrUmi  (Zerbst,  1S91).    &ee  SFntrruAUBK. 

HECBOFEUISM,  an  unnatural  and  revolting  love  or  appetite  for  the  dead  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  various  ways.  Consorting  or  living  with  the  dead  has  been  observedl 
as  a  cliaracteristic  of  melancholia.'  Individuals  tiave  inhabited  grave-yards,  preferring 
the  proximity  and  association  of  corpses  with  which  they  had  no  tie,  to  the  cheerfulness 
and  comforts  of  home ;  and  there  is  recorded  one  notorious  case  in  wliich  a  gentleman, 
although  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  while  alive,  carried  her  body  with  him  throtigh 
India,  scandalizing  the  natives  and  outraging  the  feelings  of  all  by  placing  the  comn 
under  Ids  bed.  This  hideous  tendency  may  enter  into  certain  developments  of  caunil)al- 
ism  where  the  feast  is  celebrated  In  memory  of  a  departed  friend,  rather  than  in  triumph 
over  a  slain  foe.  It  is  aflBrmed  that  there  were  anthropophagous  epidemics  in  1486  and 
1600;  and  the  history  of  vampirism  connects  that  delusion  with  the  moral  perversion 
now  described.  Patients  in  asylums,  especiallv  in  continental  asylums,  are  still  often 
encoimtered  who  bemoan  the  crime  of  having  devoured  the  dead  and  violated  cbamel- 
bouses.  The  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  necrophilism  is  where  individuals,  not  in 
fancy  but  in  reality,  have  exhumed  corpses  to  see  them,  to  kiss  them,  to  carry  them 
away  to  their  own  homes,  or  to  mutUate  and  tear  them  to  piecea  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  so  far  as  such  cases  have  been  observed  iuOreat  Britain,  they  have  been  confined  to 
communities  living  in  remote  places,  of  rude  and  unenlightened  character,  and  cher- 
ishing the  superstitions  of  ages  and  states  of  society  with  which  they  have  no  otiier 
connection,  and  of  which  they  have  almost  lost  the  recollection. — Annaies,  Mtdieo 
Ptyehologiquet,  t.  viiL  p.  472. 

HX0ItO?'OU8,  a  Qreek  term,  meaning  the  city  of  the  dead,  and  applied  to  the  cem- 
eteries in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  cities.  It  occurs  in  classical  antiquity  only  as  applied 
to  a  suburb  of  Alexandria,  lying  to  the  w.  of  tliiit  city,  having  many  shops  and  gardens 
and  places  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  The  corpses  were  received  and 
emlialmed  in  it.  Here  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  applied  the  asp  to  lier  breast 
to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being  led  in  triumph  by  Augustus.  The  site  of  the  necropolis 
of  ancient  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been  where  are  now  the  catacombs,  consisting  of 
galleries  and  tombs  hollowed  out  of  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  which  the  city  is  built, 
and  lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  city.  Thr  term  necropolis  is  now,  however,  used  in 
a  much  more  extended  sense,  and  applied  to  all  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  world. 
These  consisted  either  of  tombs,  constructed  in  the  shape  of  houses  and  temples,  and 
arranged  in  streets,  like  a  city  of  the  dead;  or  else  of  cliambers  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
and  ornamented  with  facades  to  imitate  bouses  and  temples.  Such  cemeteries  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  tlie  columbaria,  or  subterraneous  chambers  of  the  Romans,  in  which 
their  urns  were  deposited;  or  the  rows  of  tombs  along  the  Via  Appia;  or  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Christians,  whose  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  ground.  The  most  remarkable 
necropolises  are  that  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  situated  at  a  place  called  Gournah,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kile,  capable  of  holding  8,000  persons,  and  which  it  is  calculated  must  at 
least  have  contained  6,000  mummies;  those  of  El-Kab  or  Eileithyia;  of  Beni-Hassan,  or 
the  Specs  Artemidoe;  and  of  Madfun  or  Ahydos;  of  Siwah  or  the  oasis  of  Ammon.  See 
Oasis.  In  Africa  the  necropolis  of  Cyrene  is  also  extensive ;  and  those  of  Vulci,  Cometo, 
Tarquinii,  and  Capua  are  distinguished  for  their  painted  tomlis  (see  Tomb),  and  the 
numerous  vases  and  other  objects  of  ancient  art  which  have  been  exhumed  from  them. 
Large  necropolises  have  also  been  found  In  Lycia,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere. 

HZ0S08I8  (Gr.  nihrot,  dead)  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  death  or  mortification 
of  tx>ne,  but  often  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  dies,  either 
directly  from  injury  or  from  violent  inflammation,  and  is  inclosed  bv  a  layer  of  new 
bone;  the  death  of  a  thin  superficial  layer,  which  is  not  inclosed  in  a  shell  of  new  bone, 
being  usually  termed  exfoliation. 

The  bones  of  the  lower  extremity — the  femur  and  tibia— are  those  which  are  most  fre- 
quently affected  by  necrosis.  The  lower  jaw  is,  however,  extremely  often  affected  by  it 
in  persons  engaged  in  making  lucifer-matches,  the  disease  being  set  up  by  the  perni- 
cious action  of  the  vapor  of  phosphorus.  The  dead  bone,  known  as  tlie  tequettnim,  gene- 
tally  consists  of  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  only,  and  not  of  the  interior,  and  the 
inside  of  the  dead  portion  presents  a  rough  appearance,  as  if  worm-eaten.  If  the  mem- 
brane investing  the  bone  (the  periosteum)  remain  he»lthy,  it  deposits  lymph,  which 
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speedily  osslfles,  fonning  a  shell  of  healthy  bone,  which  inrests  the  dead  portion.  The 
essenlial  point  in  the  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the  legruitrum,  which  Is  too  purely 
a  surgical  operation  to  be  described  in  these  pages. 

HECTAS,  the  name  given  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  the  Greek  poets  generally, 
and  by  the  Romans,  to  the  beverage  of  the  gods,  their  food  being  called  ami»'otia{q.T.). 
But  Sappho  and  Alcman  make  nectar  the  food  of  the  gods,  and  ambrosia  their  drink. 
Homer  describes  nectar  as  resembling  red  wine,  and  represents  its  continued  use  as 
causing  immortality.  By  the  later  poets  nectar  and  ambrosia  are  represented  as  of  most 
delicious  odor  ;  and  sprinkling  with  nectar,  or  anointing  with  ambrosia,  is  spoken  of  as 
conferring  perpetual  youth,  and  as  the  symbols  of  everything  delightful  to  the  taste. 

HECTASIHE.    See  Peach. 

BECTASY,  in  botany,  an  organ  in  the  flowers  of  many  phanerogamous  plants,  devoted 
either  to  the  secretion  or  the  reception  of  honey.  Of  the  former  kind  are  nectariferous 
glands,  scales,  and  pores;  of  the  latter,  tubes,  cavities,  etc.  But  the  term  was  for  a  long 
time  ver^  vaguely  employed  by  botanists,  and  seemed  to  be  found  convenient  for  the 
designation  of  any  part  of  a  flower  for  which  no  other  name  was  known.  Thus  amongst 
the  parts  called  nectaries  by  the  older  botanists  may !;.'  found  those  now  called  ditk  (q.  v.), 
and  that  which  bears  the  name  of  corona  (q  v.). 

BXSJEI),  or  Nbjd.    See  Wahabib. 

HEEDPIBE  (Qer.  nothfeutr;  allied  to  Sw.  gnida,  to  rub;  Eng.  knead),  fire  obtained  by 
the  friction  of  wood  upon  wood,  or  the  friction  of  a  rope  on  a  stake  of  wood,  to  which  a 
wide-spread  superstition  assigns  peculiar  virtues.  With  varieties  of  detail,  the  practice 
of  raising  needflre  in  cases  of  calamity,  particularly  of  disease  among  cattle,  has  been 
found  to  exist  among  most  nations  of  the  Indo-European  race.  It  mts  been  supposed 
effectual  to  defeat  the  sorcery  to  which  the  disease  is  assigned.  When  the  incantation  is 
taking  place,  all  the  fires  in  the  neighborhood  must  be  extinguished,  and  they  have  all  to 
be  relighted  from  the  sacred  spark.  In  various  parts  of  the  Scottish  highlands  the  rais- 
ing of  needflre  was  practiced  not  long  ago,  and  it  is  perhaps  still  had  recourse  to  in  some 
■very  remote  localities.  The  sacrifice  of  a  heifer  was  thought  necessary  to  insure  its 
efliciency.  The  ways  of  obtaining  fire  from  wood  have  been  various;  one  is  by  an  appa- 
ratus which  has  been  called  the  "  nre-churn,"  a  cj'linder  turning  on  a  pivot,  and  furnislied 
with  spokes,  by  means  of  which  it  is  made  to  revolve  very  rapidly,  and  fire  is  generated 
by  the  friction.  Fire  struck  from  metal  has  been  supposed  not  to  possess  the  same  virtue, 
and  in  some  instances  the  persons  who  performed  the  ceremony  were  required  to  divest 
themselves  of  anv  metal  which  might  be  at)out  them.  In  its  origin  the  flre-chum  was 
considered  a  model  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  fires  of  heaven  were  daily  rekindled. 
It  is  still  in  daily  use  in  the  temples  of  the  Hindus.  The  same  superstition  was  doubtless 
the  origin  of  the  storv  of  Prometheus  (q.T.).  See  Qrimm's  Deutsche  Mythologiei  Supple- 
ment to  Jamieson's  SariUih  Dieiumary. 

MEBSHAH,  a  town  in  Norfolk  co.  Mass. ;  on  the  Charles  river  and  a  division  of  the 
New  England  railroad;  12  miles  s.w.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in  1711,  and  con- 
tains the  villages  of  Needham  Centre,  Highlandville,  Charles  Biver  Village,  and  Upper 
Falls.  There  are  a  hlgb  scbool,  graded  schools,  public  library,  weekly  newspaper,  large 
cranberry  and  market-gardening  farms,  and  manufactories  of  bicycles,  hosiery,  ham- 
mocks, cigars,  and  other  articles.  The  center  ot  the  to\.r  Is  4  miles  from  Dedham,  the 
CO.  seat.     Pop.  '90,  3,035. 

HEESLE-Omr.    See  BBEECH-LoAsiHa  Abms. 

KEXDLEB  are  instruments  of  metal,  or  other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
thread  in  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  netting,  and  other  similar  operations.  They  are 
generally  made  of  metal,  but  bone,  ivory,  and  wood  arc  also  used  ;  for  ordinary  needle- 
work, called  sewing,  they  are  made  of  fine  steel,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription ;  for  other  kinds  of  work  they  are  often  much  larger  and  differently  formed. 

Needle-making  is  an  Important  branch  of  industrial  art,  and  it  has  of  late  years 
attained  to  extraordinary  perfection.  Small  bars  of  steel,  not  thicker  than  a  good-sized 
bristle,  can  be  made  perfectly  round,  pointed  at  one  end  with  wonderful  accuracy, 
pierced  at  the  other  ena  with  an  oval  hole,  the  sides  of  which  are  so  smoothly  rounded 
that  there  is  no  friction  upon  the  thread,  and  the  whole  of  each  instrument,  not  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  beautifully  polished,  and  sold  at  less  than  a  shilling  per  hundred, 
notwithstanding  that  a  large  part  of  the  operations  required  in  their  manujFacture  are 
manual.  The  first  operation,  after  the  wire  has  been  selected  and  its  thickness  accu- 
rately gauged,  is  to  cut  it  into  eight-feet  lengths;  this  is  done  by  wining  it  in  a  coil  of 
16  ft.  circumference,  and  then  cutting  this  coil  into  exact  halves  with  powerful  cutting 
shears.  The  coiling  of  the  wire  is  so  managed  that  there  are  100  pieces  in  each  half  when 
cut;  the  bundles  of  100  wires  are  again  cut  into  the  necessary  lengths  for  two  needles; 
and  so  well  arranged  are  the  cutting  shears,  that  a  man  cnn  easily  cut  enough  for  1,000,000 
needles  in  a  day  of  12  hours.  The  pieces  cut  from  a  coil,  although  now  reduced  to  the 
length  of  two  small  needles,  are  nevertheless  somewliat  curved ;  they  are  therefore  col- 
lected into  bundles  of  about  6,000,  and  placed  in  two  iron  rings,  whi^  hold  them  loosely 
together;  they  are  then  slightly  softenea  by  flring,  and  are  lain  on  an  iron  plate  or  bench, 
aiid  are  pressed  with  a  small  curved  bar  in  two  or  three  positions,  by  which  the  operator 
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manages  to  make  them  all  perfectlj  straight.  They  are  now  taken  to  the  ininder,  who 
Bits  in  front  of  his  grindstone  upon  a  seat  which  is  hollow,  and  forms  an  air-shaft  open 
towards  the  stone;  through  this  a  blast  of  air  is  forced  when  the  wheel  is  in  motion, 
'which  carries  away  from  the  grinder  every  particle  of  the  subtle  dust  from  the  needle 
points  and  the  stone.  Before  this  humane' invention,  which  has  rendered  the  operation 
quite  iunocuous,  the  loss  of  life  in  this  manufacture  was  more  serious  than  in  any  other 
industrial  occupation.  The  operator,  with  great  tact,  holds  about  25  of  the  wires,  by 
means  of  bis  thumb  pressed  agiiinst  the  insiae  of  his  Angers,  the  wires,  which  are  lield 
straight  and  applied  to  the  grindstone,  being  dexterously  turned  round  on  the  inside  of 
the  hand  by  means  of  the  tliiiml).  until  tliey  ai-e  grouud  sharp  at  one  end;  they  are  then 
reversed,  and  the  other  emis  ure  siiuilarly  sharpened.  They  are  next  taken  to  the 
impremng  mtichlne.  which  lu  principle  consists  of  a  weight  han^ng  to  a  block,  which  is 
raised  by  the  hand  and  let  fall  at  pleasure;  the  wires  are  placed  m  succession  under  this, 
so  that  the  Falling  weight  strikes  each  wire  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  there  llatteus  it. 
The  hardening  of  the  flattened  part  by  the  blow  is  removed  in  the  annealing  oven,. and 
the  holes  are  next  punched,  two  in  each  flattened  portion.  These  are  either  done  by 
hand-punches  worked  by  children,  who  acquire  great  nicety  in  the  operation,  or  by  a 
machine  on  the  same  principle  as  the  impressing  machine;  this  not  only  punches  the  two 
boles,  but  also  forms  a  small  cross-cut  between  them,  which  is  otherwise  made  by  a  file. 
At  this  cross-cut  the  wire  is  broken  in  two,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  two  rudely-formed 
needles,  each  having  a  flattened  and  pierced  head.  A  number  of  these  are  now  threaded 
(fptited)  on  a  thin  wire,  and  are  placed  in  a  vise,  which  holds  them  Arm  and  straight,  so 
that  the  workman  can  file  the  heads  on  the  top  aud  sides,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  burred 
edge.  The  next  process  is  oU  tempering,  for  which  they  are  made  hot,  and  immersed  in 
Buracient  oil  to  coat  tt  jm  thoroughly;  the  oil  is  then  burned  off,  an  operation  which 
renders  the  needles  brittle.  They  are  then  weighed  out  into  lots  of  al)out  500,000  each, 
and  after  being  shaken  so  that  they  lie  side  by  side,  they  are  laid  on  a  square  piece  of 
strong  canvas,  and  a  quantity  of  sand  and  emery-powder  being  mixed  with  them,  tliey 
are  corded  up  very  securely  into  a  long  roll  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  in  length.  A  numl>er 
of  these  rolls  or  bundles  are  placed  on  a  movable  wooden  slab,  in  the  teouring  machine, 
and  over  them  is  placed  another  heavily  weighted  slab.  The  action  of  the  machine,  of 
which  these  slabs  form  part,  is  to  move  them  backward  and  forward  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  bundles  of  needles  acting  as  rollers,  the  pressure  upon  which  works  the 
inclosed  needles,  sand,  etc.,  together,  so  that  after  8  to  10  hours,  which  this  operation 
occupies,  instead  of  the  blackened  appearance  they  bad  when  it  commenced,  they  are 
white  and  silvery -looking.  They  are  now  removed  to  an  exactly  similar  machine,  where 
they  are  polished.  Here  they  are  separated  from  the  sand  and  emery,  aud  are  removed 
to  other  canvas  squares;  and  when  mixed  up  with  a  paste  of  puUypowder  and  oil,  are 
again  corded  up,  and  made  to  roll  backward  and  forward  under  the  weighted  wooden 
slab  of  the  polishing  madiine  for  four  hours  more.  The  next  process  is  to  remove  them 
from  the  canvas,  and  agitate  them  in  a  vessel  with  soft-soap  and  water,  to  remove  the 
oil  and  putty-powder,  and  next  to  dry  them  in  ash-wood  saw-dust.  Tliey  are  now 
highly  polished  and  well  tempered,  but  not  all  of  exactly  the  same  length,  nor  are  the 
eyes  perfect;  they  are  therefore  passed  to  a  person  who,  by  nice  management  of  a  small 
gauge,  sorts  them  very  quickly  into  certain  lengths  (evening),  and  arranges  them  all  in 
one  direction  (heading).  They  then  pass  on  to  be  drilled,  an  operation  requiring  great 
nicety,  as  the  small  oval  boles  have  to  be  so  polished  all  round,  as  not  to  cause  any  fric- 
tion on  the  thread  in  sewing  with  them;  a  clever  workman  will  drill  and  polish  the  holes 
of  70,000  needles  per  week.  The  needle  is  now  practically  finished,  but  many  minor 
operations  are  considered  necessiary  to  produce  high-finish;  these  we  purposely  omit,  to 
avoid  complicating  our  description.  It  is,  iiowever,  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  little 
instrument,  which  costs  so  much  labor  for  its  formation,  has  by  these  operations 
acquired  immense  value.  The  wire  of  which  the  ordinarily-sized  needles  are  made  is  so 
thin,  that  5i  lbs.  go  to  form  74.000  needles.  Of  ordinary  sized  needles,  2}  millions 
weigh  8  cwt ,  and  are  worth  rather  more  than  $1000,  although  the  steel  wire  of  whicb 
they  were  made  was  only  worth  $75  at  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture. 

BEEDLE8,  The,  a  cluster  of  five  rocks  on  the  w.  point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  pyram- 
idal in  form:  their  tops  are  white,  and  of  a  chalky  formation ;  their  bases  black;  they 
are  curiously  streaked  throughout  with  strata  of  black  flint;  a  Hirht-house  has  been 
placed  on  the  outer  one,  the  light  being  at  an  elevation  of  469  ft.  They  were  probably 
caused  by  the  waves  beating  against  the  sharp  cliffs  of  the  island,  and  their  gradual 
washing  away  is  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  But  three  of  the  rocks  arc  noticeable 
now,  the  tallest  one,  some  120  ft.  in  height,  having  fallen  into  the  water  in  1764. 

H££7  OR  NSET8,  Pietee  the  Elder,  1570-1651 ;  b.  Antwerp.  His  numerous  archi- 
tectural paintings  usually  represent  church  interiors  illuminated  with  the  glow  of 
torches  or  of  candles.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  perspective, 
by  whicb  he  was  able  to  give  great  effect  to  a  small  canvas.  His  treatment  was  deli- 
cate, refined,  and  extraordinarily  clear  ;  he  understood  the  harmonious  modulation  of 
colors  and  the  power  of  chiaroscuro,  but  he  generally  intrusted  the  painting  of  the  figures 
Introduced  into  his  pictures  to  Teniers.  Franks,  Breughel,  and  Van  Thulden.  His  works 
are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Gotha.  His  son,  Pieter 
Keefs,  was  also  a  painter,  but  had  less  talent    He  was  a  pupil  of  the  younger  Steenwijk. 
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nXELE,  Henrt,  1798-1829  ;  b.  London ;  studied  law  wblle  quite  young,  but  gave 
up  lUttt  profession  for  literature.  He  was  a  well  known  poet  and  critic,  and  published 
Odea,  and  other  R>em»,  1817  ;  delivered  Lectures  on  Uliakemeare,  1819,  aud  published 
Dramatic  and  MUeeUnneoiu  Poetry,  1828,  and  Romance  of  Bnglis/i  Uiitory,  in  3  vols., 
1827.  In  the  latter  year  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  English  poets  of  the  period 
from  Chaucer  to  Cowper,  published  after  his  death  as  Literary  Etmain*.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  while  temporarily  insane. 

HEELT,  Hknbt  Adams,  d.d.;  b.  N  Y.,  1880  ;  graduated  at  Hobart  college  1849,  and 
was  tutor  there  until  1851 ;  became  assistant  rector  in  Calvary  church~(Prot.  Epis.), 
Utica,  in  1853,  and  in  1864  rector  of  Christ  church,  Rochester.  He  returned  to  Hobart 
college  as  chaplain  1862.  He  was  appointed  assistant  to-  Trinity  church.  New  York, 
and  rector  of  Trinity  chapel  two  years  later.  In  1867  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Maine. 

HEEK-TBEE.    See  MEUACBiS. 

HEEKUCH',  or  Nimach,  a  t  of  India,  In  t'lc  territory  of  Qwalior  (q.v.),  near  the 
n.w.  Imrdtr  of  Malwa,  820  m.  s.w.  from  Delhi,  on  a  slightly  elevated  ridge  rising  from 
a  well  cultivated  plain.  It  is  1613  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  native  population  is  only 
about  6800;  but  Neemnch  has  acquired  importance  on  account  of  a  British  canton- 
ment established  here  in  1817.  Prior  to  the  sepoy  mutiny  of  1857-69  the  officers'  quar- 
ters comprised  about  8J  bungalows,  beautifully  situated  among  gardens  ;  but  all,  ex- 
cept a  single  bungalow,  were  destroyed  in  1857  by  the  mutineers,  who  massacred  the 
Europeans,  and  kept  possession  of  the  fort  for  some  time,  till  it  was  captured  by  brig. 
Stuart  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days.  The  situation  of  Neemuch  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  healthy  in  India ;  the  climato  is  agreeable,  the  nights  cool  even  in  the  hot 
season,  the  winter  seldom  so  cold  as  to  make  fires  requisite,  and  frosts  very  rare. 

HEEKAH,  city  In  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.;  on  the  Fox  river,  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Winne- 
bago, and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Wisconsin  Central  railroads;  14  miles  n.  of  Oshkosh,  the  county  seat.  The  river  is 
navigable  by  steamboats  between  Neenah  and  Fond  du  Lac,  and  also  affords  fine  water- 
power  at  the  former  city.  Neenah  contains  several  public  parks,  public  library,  national 
banks,  electric  light  plants,  dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  lumber,  saw,  and  paper 
mills;  and  is  noted  both  as  an  important  Itunber  mart  and  as  a  popular  smnmer  resort. 
Pop.  '90,  5,063. 

KEEK,  Arnottld  or  Aart,  van  der,  1019-8S ;  b.  Amsterdam  ;  sometimes  called 
the  "  moonlight  painter."  His  usual  subjects  are  villages  with  fishermen's  huts  along 
the  banks  of  canals.    He  is  most  succcssfiu  in  his  moonlight  pieces. 

KEEB'wuiiiER,  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  n.  w.  corner  of  the  province  of  Liege, 
is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  French  under  Luxemlmurg 
over  the  English  under  William  III.  (July  29,  1698) ;  and  also  for  the  defeat  of  the 
French  under  Dumouriez  by  the  allies  imder  the  prince  of  Coburg  (Mbt<^  18,  1798)w 

HEE8  VOH  ESEHBECK,  Christian  Gottfried  Daniel,  1776-1888 ;  b.  Oermany ; 
educated  at  the  Darmstadt  gymnasium  and  the  university  of  Jena.  He  studied  medi- 
cine, aftrr  practicing  which,  for  a  sliort  time,  he  was  called  to  the  cliair  of  botany 
at  the  university  of  Erlangen.  He  was  soon  made  president  of  tlie  Leopoldine  academy 
of  naturalists,  and  professor  of  botany  at  Bonn,  where  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  a  new  botanical  institution.  In  1830  he  accepted  the  posts  of  professor 
of  botany  and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Breslau.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  agitations  wliich  preceded  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  and  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  a  Breslau  religious  orgiinization  named  the  Kritlkatholiken.  and  aiming 
at  various  charitable  and  humanitarian  purposes.  He  lived  at  Berlin  for  a  time  in  1848, 
participating  In  the  democratic  agitation  then  at  its  height  throughout  Europe.  Re- 
turning to  Breslau,  he  established  a  "fraternity  of  workingmen,'  with  the  object  of 
diffusing  education  among  lalxirers,  maintaining  harmony  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers, etc.  This  society  excited  the  hostility  of  the  government,  which  ordered  him 
to  dissolve  his  connection  with  it.  A  prosecution  was  soon  instituted  against  him  for 
living  with  a  woman  witliout  having  been  divorced  from  his  wife.  Both,  this  prosecu- 
tion and  Ills  deposition  from  the  chair  of  botany  in  1852,  were  supposed  to  be  due  to 
political  motives,  and  the  distrust  felt  by  the  government  for  bis  democratic  principles 
and  influence  witli  the  laboring  classes.  Deprived  of  his  salary,  he  had  to  sell  his  libraiy 
and  his  collection  of  botanical  specimens.  In  spite  of  his  reformatory  activity,  and  his 
researches  in  regard  to  spiritualism.  In  which  he  was  a  believer,  he  found  time  to  con- 
tinue his  bottknical  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  Europe.  In  his 
Handbook  of  Botany,  1821,  he  developed  the  theory  advanced  by  Ooethe  in  h\»  MeUtnwr- 
ohotii  of  Plants,  tliat  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  only  variations  of  the  leaf.  This  work 
had  been  preceded  by  his  Fresh  Water  Alga,  1814:  by  System  cf  Fungi  and  8p(mqe*,  1816; 
and  by  Plant  Substanee,  1819,  in  which  he  was  a.ssisted  by  Bothe  and  Bischof.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1888,  Oenera  et  Species  Asterearum;  in  1836,  Systema  Laurinarum;  and  in  1841, 
Flora  Africa  Auttraliaris  JUitstrationes  Monographica.  In  1852  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  bis  Universal  Etymology  of  Nature.  He  was  a  specialist  on  cryptogamous  plants,  and 
in  this  branch  of  botany  his  chief  work  is  Naiwral  Bieiory  of  the  Muropean  Water-lMer- 
uor(,  1838-88. 
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n  IZSAT  BBOHO  is  the  title  of  a  writ  issued  hj  the  court  of  chancery  to  prevent 
an  indiyidual  leaving  the  kingdom,  unless  he  gives  security  to  abide  a  decree  of  that 
court.  The  writ  was  originally  resorted  to  in  cases  of  attempts  against  the  safety  of  the 
state,  but  is  now  issued  ia  cases  wliere  an  equitable  debt  or  demand  is  sought  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  a  bill  or  proceeding  in  cbancery.  The  writ  is  only  granted  where  the  party 
usually  resides  within  the  jurisdiction.  It  resembles  the  process  which  is  known  in  the 
common-law  courts  as  arresting  and  holding  to  bail,  and  in  Scotland  as  arresting  a  per- 
son in  mediiaUonefugm. 

HE  SZEAT  BSFDBUOA,  another  noms  for  the  writ  ne  txtai  regno  (q.v.),  the  word 
republic  or  state  being  substituted  for  kingdom.  The  writ  is  rarely  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  chiefly  in  cases  involving  a  breach  of  trust  or  olBdal  administra- 
tion.   Tills  writ  is  formally  abolished  by  statute  in  N.  Y.  and  in  most  other  states.    . 

HOT,  Fblix,  1798-1889;  b.  at  Oeneva,  Switzerland.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion from  his  widowed  mother,  who  was  distinguidied  for  piety,  and  had  occasional  les- 
sons from  some  pastor  of  his  native  canton.  His  favorite  authors  in  vouth  were  Plutarch 
and  Rousseau,  and  he  was  fond  of  mathematics  and  natural  history.  At  an  early  age  be 
was  placed  with  a  florist-gardener,  and  at  17  entertKl  the  army,  that  tie  might  not  longer  be 
a  burden  to  his  poor  mother.  His  excellent  character  and  fidelity  soon  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  sergt:  His  strict  religious  principles  and  the  purity  of  his  life  provoked  the 
hostility  of  his  associates,  and  he  decided  to  leave  the  army.  Being  advised  to  enter 
the  ministry  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1819,  and  offered  himself  as  a  catechist  or 
parish  missionary.  -  The  first  years  of  his  missionary  life  were  spent  in  the  cantons  of 
Oeneva,  Neufch&tel,  Bern,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaiid.  In  1821  he  went  to  the  destitute 
district  of  Grenoble  in  France,  and  afterward  to  Mens  in  Isire.  Religious  scruples  pre- 
venting his  being  ordained  in  the  established  church  of  Geneva,  and  his  being  a  for- 
eigner rendering  It  impossible  to  obtain  ordination  from  tlie  Protestant  church  of  France, 
he  went  to  England,  and  having  been  ordained  in  1828  by  the  Congregationalista  he 
returned  to  Mens,  the  scene  of  bis  former  labors.  But  his  heart  was  with  the  destitute 
on  the  mountains,  and,  turning  away  from  those  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  he 
went  to  the  high  Alps,  and  labored  with  great  courage  and  zeal  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Vaudois  in  tbe  wild  picturesque  valleys  of  Queyras  and  Freyssinlfires.  Here  he 
preached,  organized  schools,  dedicated  churches,  laboring  incessantly  among  those  lonely 
glens  and  dreary  mountains.  His  pastoral  work  was  performed  in  a  poor  Alpine  dis- 
trict, comprising  17  isolated  villages  within  a  circuit  of  80  miles.  In  one  part  of  his 
parish  the  people  were  so  degraded  as  to  be  scarcely  removed  from  the  condition  of 
barbarians.  As  they  needed  education  and  were  unable  to  pay  a  teacher,  lie  became 
school-master  as  well  as  preacher.  They  became  so  much  interested  that  they  built  a 
school-house,  he  directing  the  workmen  and  acting  himself  as  architect  and  mason. 
Exhausted  by  these  labors  he  visited  the  baths  of  Plombifires,  but  returned  to  Geneva 
without  permanent  benefit.  Companies  of  tbe  poor  people  of  the  Alpine  valleys  made 
long  journeys  on  foot  through  the  snow  to  see  their  beloved  dying  pastor. 

HEOAFATAK',  a  t.  and  chief  port  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and 
district  of  Tanjore,  124  m.  s.s.w.  from  Madras,  on  a  small  estuary  of  one  of  the  many 
small  southern  mouths  of  the  Cauvery,  one  of  the  earliest  Portuguese  settlements  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  A  chief  branch  of  industry  is  the  expression  of  oil  from  the 
cocoa-nut  and  from  oil-seeds.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  with  Ceylon.  As  the  depth 
on  the  harbor  bar  is  from  2^  to  3  ft.  vessels  are  obliged  to  load  and  dischaige  by  lighters. 
Negapatam  is  a  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern  railway  of  India.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  but  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1781.    Pop.  '91,  51,221. 

HXOATTVE,  in  photography,  is  that  kind  of  photographic  picture  In  which  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  natural  object  are  transposed ;  the  high  lights  being  black,  and  the 
deep  shadows  transparent,  or  nearly  so.  Negatives  are  taken  on  glass  and  paper  by 
Various  processes,  and  should  indicate  with  extreme  delicacy,  and  in  reverse  order,  the 
various  gradations  of  light  and  shade  which  occur  in  a  landscape  or  portrait.  A  nega- 
tive differs  from  a  positive  inasmuch  as  in  tbe  latter  case  it  is  required  to  produce 
a  deposit  of  pure  metallic  silver  to  tie  viewed  by  refitet^  light;  while  in  the  latter, 
density  to_  (rantmitted  light  Is  the  chief  desideratum;  accordingly  inorganic  reducing 
and  retarding  agents  are  employed  in  the  development  of  a  positive,  while  those  oi 
organic  origin  are  used  in  the  production  of  a  negative.  Adopting  the  collodion  proc- 
ess (which  nas  almost  completely  replaced  every  other)  as  a  tvpe  of  the  rest,  the  condi- 
tions best  adapted  for  securing  a  good  negative  may  be  briefly  indicated,  leaving  it  to 
the  reader  to  apply  the  principles  involved  to  any  process  he  may  desire  to  practice. 

The  possession  of  a  good  lens  and  camera  being  taken  for  granted,  and  favorable 
conditions  of  well-directed  light  being  secured,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  establish  a 
proper  and  harmonious  relation  between  tbe  collodion  bath,  developer,  and  time  of 
exposure.  A  recently  iodized  collodion  will  generally  be  tolerably  neutral,  in  which 
case,  if  the  developer  be  at  all  strong,  and  the  weather  warm,  the  bath  should  be 
decidedly  acid,  or  fogging  will  be  the  result.  Should  Uie  collodion,  however,  be  red 
with  free  iodine,  a  mere  trace  of  acid  in  the  bath  will  snfflce,  while  the  development 
may  be  much  prolonged,  even  in  warm  weather,  without  fogging.    If  the  simple  fact 
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be  bome  in  mind  that  the  presence  of  acid,  either  in  the  bath  collodion  or  derelopa, 
retards  the  reducing  action  of  the  developer,  it  will  sufiSce  to  ^uide  the  operator  in 
man^  difflculties.  The  value  of  a  negative  consists  in  the  power  it  gives  of  multiplying 
positive  proofs.    See  PosrnvB  Printing  ;  also  Photoobapht. 

raSATrVB  QUAHTITI£8  are  generally  defined  as  quantities  the  opposite  of  "  posi- 
tive" or  "  numerical "  quantities,  and  form  the  first  and  great  point  of  duterence  between 
algebra  as  a  separate  science  and  arithmetic.  In  the  oldest  treatises  on  algebra  they 
are  recognized  as  distinct  modifications  of  quantity,  and  existing  aftart  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  positive  quantity.  In  later  times,  this  opinion  was  vigorously  combated  by 
many  mathematicians,  among  whom  Yieta  occupied  a  prominent  place;  but  the  moro 
eminent  analysts  retained  the  old  opinion.  Ifewton  and  Euler  distinctly  assert  the 
existence  of  negative  quantities  as  quantities  less  than  zero,  and  the  latter  supports 
bis  opinion  by  the  well-known  illustration  of  a  man  who  has  no  property,  and  is  £60 
in  debt,  to  whom  £50  requires  to  be  given  in  order  that  he  may  Iiave  nothing.  After 
all,  this  discussion  is  little  more  than  a  verbal  quibble,  though  interesting  from  the 
prominent  position  it  for  a  long  time  held.  It  bad  its  rise  in  the  difficulty  ot  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  a  constantly  progresmng  science  by  the  use  of  signs  and  forma 
retaining  their  original  limited  signification.  It  was  soon  felt  that  the  limited  interpre- 
tation must  be  given  up;  and  accordingly  an  extension  of  signification  was  allowed  to 
signs  and  modes  of  operation  -j-  and  — ,  which  were  formerly  considered  as  merely 
qrmbols  of  the  arithmetical  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction,  were  nov^  considered 
as  "general  cumulative  symbols,  the  reverse  of  each  other,"  and  could  signify  gain  and 
loss,  upward  and  downward,  right  and  left,  same  and  opposite,  to  and  from,  etc.  Apply- 
ing this  extended  interpretation  of  signs  to  a  quantity  such  as  —4,  we  obtain  at  once  a 
true  ideaot  a  negative  quantity;  for  if -|-4  signifies  4  in.  odow  a  certain  level,  —4  siguiflea 
4  in.  bdow  that  level,  and  therefore,  though  a  positive  quantity  in  itself  (a  negative  being, 
strictly  speaking,  an  impossible  existence),  it  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be  less  than 
zero,  as  it  expresses  a  quantity  less  by  4  than  0  inches  above  the  level.  Keeping  this 
idea  in  view  it  has  been  conventionally  agreed  to  admit  the  existence  of  negative  quan- 
tities as  existing  per  k.  The  only  errors  which  can  flow  from  this  arise  from  misinter- 
pretation of  results,  for  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division  are  unaffected  by  the  extended  interpretation  of  signs.  The 
following  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  an  extended  interpretation  of  the  negative 
sign,  showing  at  the  same  time  how  much  more  general  are  the  ideas  conveyed  by  alge- 
braic expressions  than  by  ordinary  language:  If  at  the  present  time  a  father  is  SO  years, 
and  his  son  SO  years  old,  when  wiU  the  father  bo  three  times  as  old  as  his  son.  This 
problem  when  solved,  gives  —5  as  the  number  of  years  which  must  elapse  before  the 
father's  age  is  three  times  the  son's.  Now,  at  first  sight,  this  result  appears  to  be  absurd, 
but  when  we  consider  the  terms  of  the  problem,  its  explanation  is  caty.  The  question 
asked  pointed  to  a  number  of  years  to  coma,  and  had  the  result  turned  out  to  be  potitive, 
such  would  have  been  the  case,  and  the  fact  of  its  beio^  negative  directs  us  to  look  in  a 
"  contrary"  direction,  or  backward  to  time  past;  and  this  is  found  to  satisfy  the  problem 
as  five  years  "  ago"  the  father  was  45  nn<1  his  son  15. 

Negative  quantities  arise  out  of  the  use  of  general  symboLj  in  subtraction,  as  in  th* 
formula  a  —  o,  where  we  may  afterward  find  that  b  is  greater  than  a.  See  Subtbaction. 

HEOAUHBE,  a  city  in  Marquette  co.,  Mich. :  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the 
Ihiluth,  South  Shore,  and  Atlantic,  and  the  Marquette  and  Ishpemlng  railroads;  10 
miles  w.  of  Marquette,  the  co.  seat  It  is  in  the  great  iron  region  of  the  State,  on  a 
ridge  called  the  "iron  mountain,"  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  1100  feet  above  the  level 
of  Take  Superior,  which  is  12  miles  distant.  The  city  contains  several  graded  public 
schools,  high  school  (cost  $40,000),  public  and  high  school  libraries,  waterworks  supplied 
from  Teal  lake,  in  the  city  limits,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  national  bank, 
and  nearly  a  dozen  productive  iron  mines  within  the  city  limits.    Pop.  '90,  6,078. 

HEQLKT,  James  Scott,  b.  Penn.,  1826;  was  a  student  at  Western  university;  entered 
the  Mexican  war  as  a  private,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  enlisted  within  8  days  a 
brigade  of  volunteers  for  8  months,  and  was  appointed  brig.gen.  April  19,  1861 ;  fou^t 
wlui  tbe  army  of  the  Ohio  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee;  was  in  command  at  Lavergne 
Oct.  7,  1862,  where  he  defeated  Anderson  and  Forrest;  promoted  to  maj.gen.  for  his 
bravery  at  Stone  River,  Dec.,  1863,  and  served  In  the  Georgia  campaign.  As  a  repub- 
lican, he  represented  Pittsburg  in  congress  1869-73  and  1885^7. 

HEOLIOEHCE,  in  law,  such  want  of  due  diligence  and  caution,  though  nnaccom- 
panled  by  Injurious  or  criminal  intent,  as  will  give  ground  for  a  civil  action  for  damages 
or  will  justify  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  obligstioo  to  exercise  caution  may  arise  from 
a  contract,  express  or  implied,  or  from  a  rule  or  presumption  of  law;  and  the  degree  of 
care  and  caution  which  must  be  exercised  varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances. 
Where  "a  contract  is  for  any  reason  contrary  to  law,  negligence  in  carrying  out  iu  pro- 
visions is,  of  course,  no  cause  for  action ;  and  if  an  infant  neglect  to  carry  out  a  contract 
voidable  on  the  score  of  infancy,  he  is  not  liable;  though  he  may  often  be  held  for  negli- 
gence amounting  to  a  tort  and  altogether  outside  of  contract  obligations.  If  the  negli- 
gence relate  to  contract,  only  a  party  to  that  contract  can  sue,  whoever  may  be  injured . 
Uidu«ctly,  while  in  torts  U  is  the  person  receiving  the  actual  injury  who  has  a  claim  for 
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damages.  It  Is  not  enough  to  constitute  a  valid  claim  that  tliere  has  been  a  want  of 
care;  for,  first,  the  negligent  party  may  have  been  under  no  obligations  to  exercise  care 
toward  the  person  injured:  thus,  where  a  railway  accident  is  brought  about  by  the 
grossest  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company,  if  an  individual  passenger  were  injured 
who  was  obbaining  his  passage  by  fraud,  he  would  have  no  claim,  and,  secondly, 
though  the  obligation  might  exist  and  negligence  occur,  yet  it  mi^ht  be  so  slight  com- 
pared with  the  nature  of  tbe  transaction  as  to  make  it  obviously  unjust  to  hold  the  negli- 
gent party.  Again,  if  the  injured  party  has  himself  been  negligent  and  has  thus  "  con- 
tributed" to  his  own  damage,  he  will  have  no  action.  This  principle  of  "contributory 
negligence"  is  based  upon  public  policy  in  part  and  in  part  upon  the  belief  that  a  loss 
brought  upon  a  plaintiff  by  his  own  act  should  not  give  him  compensation.  But  it  ia 
not  a  gooa  bar  to  an  action  to  prove  that,  if  the  plaintiff  had  not  done  a  certain  act,  he 
would  not  have  been  injured;  the  negligence,  like  that  of  the  defendant,  must  have  been 
actual,  and  care  required  of  him  by  some  legal  or  natural  obligation.  It  is  generally  held 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant  as  to  contributory  negligence;  that  is,  the 
plaintiff  or  injured  party  will  be  supposed  to  have  acted  with  due  care  until  the  contrary 
ia  shown.  The  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  presents  many  difficult  questions  on 
trial,  not  so  much  as  to  the  law,  as  in  determining  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  and 
the  degree  in  which  either  was  or  both  were  negligent.  By  the  common  law,  if  death 
were  occasioned  by  negligence,  no  action  for  damagescould  be  had  by  the  near  relatives; 
but  by  an  English  statute  and  by  similar  enactments  in  most  of  the  states  of  this  country, 
suit  may  l;e  brought  by  the  administrator  or  executor  in  behalf  of  a  husband  or  wife  or 
next  of  kin,  wherever  death  has  been  caused  by  negligence  or  wrongful  act.  Where  the 
original  injury  has  been  increased  by  the  wiluul  act  or  negligence  of  the  plaintiff,  he 
cannot  include  tbe  more  remote  damage  in  his  cl^m.  Thus,  where  physical  injury  is 
received  and  medical  care  is  refused — the  refusal  resulting  in  permanent  loss  of  health 
which  would  otherwise  not  have  followed — there  can  be  no  claim  for  damages  on  that 
account.  Every  man  is  bound  so  to  use  his  own  property  as  not  to  injure  another.  Thus, 
the  owner  of  animals  which  are  vicious  or  have  a  contagious  disease  is  bound  to  keep 
them  under  proper  restraint;  and  the  digger  of  a  pit  on  his  own  land  is  liable,  if  it  be 
near  an  unfencea  highway  and  unprotected.  Professional  men  are  bound  to  exercise  a 
fair  average  skill  in  their  profession.  A  superior  is,  in  general,  responsible  for  the  negli- 
gence of  an  agent  or  employee  when  acting  in  the  scope  of  bis  employment,  but  the  ser- 
vant is,  iu  turn,  liable  to  the  master.  Most  important  decisions  as  to  the  degree  of  care 
required  of  railroad  corporations  may  be  seen  in  Beiyield  on  BaUroadt.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  extraordinary  care  is  demanded  of  all  public  carriers.  As  to  negligence 
by  public  officers  in  performing  their  official  duties,  see  Office.  Three  degrees  of 
care  or  diligence  and  corresponding  degrees  of  negligence,  are  usually  described,  appor- 
tioned to  the  relative  circumstances  and  responubuities  of  the  parties:  where  one  is 
required  to  use  but  slight  care  and  is  responsible  only  for  gross  negligence;  where  he  ia 
required  to  use  ordinary  care  and  is  liable  for  ordinary  neglect;  and  where  he  is  required 
to  use  very  great  care  and  is  responsible  for  but  slight  neglect.  This  classification 
is  applied  more  especially  to  the  subject  of  Bailments  (q.v!).  Where  the  bailment 
is  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  builor,  but  slight  care  is  required  of  the  bailee;  where  tbe 
benefit  is  mutual,  as  in  cases  of  hiring,  ordinary  care  is  required;  and  where  the  bailee 
is  the  only  one  who  benefits  by  the  bailment,  extraordinary  diligence  is  required  and  the 
slightest  negligence  will  give  cause  for  action.  The  exceptions  to  the  second  statement 
are  the  bailments  to  common  carriers  and  innkeepers  where  public  policy  requires  that 
a  veij  great  degree  of  care  should  be  exercised.  Negligence,  not  coexistent  with  any 
criminal  intent,  maj  in  certain  cases  constitute  a  crime.  Thus,  where  tbe  negligent  act 
of  one  man  results  in  the  death  of  a  second,  tbe  circumstances  may  make  the  first  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  So  wbere  an  officer  of  the  law  allows  a  prisoner  to  escape,  not  having 
been  tampered  with,  but  through  mere  carelessness,  he  is  criminally  ^ilty.  The  subject 
of  negligence  may  be  found  treated  in  detail  in  Shearman  on  Ifeghoenee,  Addison  and 
HilliMtl  on  7\>rt»,  Red  field  on  BaHroad  Law,  and  Bishop  on  OrimiTuu  Law. 

HSOOTIABLE  FAfEB.    See  Bill  of  Exchangb  ;  Ezohasob. 

HBOBEUI,  Aloys  von,  1799-1868 ;  b.  in  the  Tyrol ;  constructed  the  first  Swiss 
railroad,  from  the  Glerman  border  to  ZOrich,  also  the  first  Austrian  railroad,  completed 
1841 ;  the  Austrian  Northern  railroad  secured  him  as  chief  inspector,  which  position  he 
held  till  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of  public  works.  In  18S5  he  assumed 
full  chai]ge  of  all  Austrian  railroads,  from  which  position  he  was  called,  two  years  later, 
by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  superintend  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  canal,  at  which  work  be 
spent  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

HZOBI'TOS,  or  Nbobillob  (^Spanith,  diminutive  of  negroes),  is  the  name  given  by 
the  Spaniards  to  certain  negro-like  tribes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  some  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  and  differing  essentially  both  in  features  and  manners  from  the  H^y 
Inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  archipelago.  They  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the 
negroes  of  Guinea,  but  are  much  smaller  in  size,  averaging  in  heignt  not  more  than  4  ft 
8  in.,  whence  their  appellation  of  Negritos,  or  liule  negroes.  They  are  also  called  by 
tiie  Spaniards  Negrttot  del  Monte,  from  their  Inhabitfaig  the  mountainous  districts  for  the 
most  part;  and  one  of  the  islands  where  they  are  most  numerous  bears  the  name  of 
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Ida  de  lo$  Negrot.  These  Negritos  are  also  known  by  the  names  Aeta,  Aigta,  lie,  Inapta, 
and  Igolote,  or  Igorote.  Tbev  are  described  aa  a  short,  small,  but  well-made  and  active 
people,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projecting  like  that  of  the  African  negroes,  the  hair 
either  woolly  or  frizzled,  and  the  oomplexion  exceedingly  dark,  if  not  quite  so  Mack  as 
Uiat  of  the  negroes.  The  Spaniards  describe  them  as  lees  black  and  less  ugly  than  the 
negroes — Menoi  jiegrog  y  menotfeoi.  All  writers  concur  in  speaking  of  them  as  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  eavagedom,  wandering  in  the  woods  and  mountains,  without  any 
fixed  dwellings,  and  with  only  a  strip  of  bark  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Their  only 
weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow;  and  they  live  upon  roots,  wild  fruits,  and  any  sort  of 
animals  that  they  can  surprise  in  their  haunts  or  conquer  in  the  chase.  By  the  Malays 
they  are  despised  and  hated;  and  the  buffalo- hunters  in  the  woods,  when  they  meet  with 
them,  do  not  scruple  to  shoot  them  down  like  wild  lieasts  or  game.  "  It  has  not  come 
to  my  knowledge,"  sa}rs  a  Spanish  writer,  "  tliat  a  family  of  these  negroes  ever  took  up 
their  alx>de  in  a  village.  If  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  make  slaves  of  them,  they 
will  rather  submit  to  be  beaten  to  death  than  imdeigo  any  bodily  fatigue;  and  it  is 
impossible,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  bring  them  to  labor."  The  same  writer,  an 
ecclesiastic,  speaks  of  them  as  gentle  and  inoffensive  in  their  manners,  whenever  he 
himself  came  in  contact  with  mem;  and  although  informed  that  some  of  them  were 
cannibals,  he  was  not  inclined  to  believe  the  report.  Dr.  Carl  Scberzer,  the  historian  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  Nmara,  when  at  Manilla,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
Negrita  girl,  whom  he  thus  describes:  "  This  was  a  girl  of  about  12  or  14  years  of  agCL 
of  dwan-like  figure,  with  woolly  hair,  broad  nostrils,  but  without  the  dark  sldn  and 
wide  everted  lips  which  characterize  the  negro  type.  Tliis  pleasing-looking,  symmetri- 
cally-formed girl  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Spaniard,  apparently  with  the 
pious  object  of  rescuing  her  soul  from  heathenism.  The  poor  little  Kegrilla  hardly 
understood  her  own  mother-tongue,  besides  a  very  little  Tagu,  so  that  we  had  consider- 
able difiSculty  in  understanding  each  other. 

According  to  Spanish  statements  the  Negritos  are  fotmd  onlv  in  five  of  the  Philip- 
pine islandft— namely,  Luzon,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Negros,  and  Mindanao — and  are  esti- 
mated at  about  25,000  souls.  Renmants  of  them  exist,  however,  in  the  interior  of  some 
of  the  other  islands  in  the  Eastern  archipelago;  and  they  are  scattered,  also,  though  in 
small  numbers,  through  certain  islands  of  Poivnesia.  They  are  altogether  an  island 
people,  and  are  hence  treated  of  by  Prichard  under  the  designation  of  Pelagian  negroes. 
By  Dr.  Pickering  thev  are  treated  of  as  a  distinct  race,  resembling  the  Papuan,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  the  diminutive  stature,  the  general  absence  of  a  beard,  the  projecting 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  or  the  inclined  profile,  and  the  exaggerated  negro  features. 
The  hair,  also,  is  more  woolly  than  that  of  the  Papuans,  though  far  from  equaling  that 
of  the  negroes  in  knotty  closeness.  By  Latham  the  Negritos  are  jiassifled  under  the 
Butxlivision  of  Oceanic  Mongolidse,  C,"  which  subdivision  is  furlner  modified  by  him 
into  the  designation  of  "  Amphinosians"  and  "  Eelsnonesians."  The  Negritos  out  of 
the  Pliilippine  islands  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  islands  embraced  under  the 
latter  designation,  as  New  Guinea,  New  Ireland,  Solomon's  isles,  Louisiade,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Except  in  the  last-mentioned  island, 
however,  the  Negritos,  strictly  speaking— that  is,  the  blackish  people  with  woolly  hair — 
do  not  preponderate  over  the  other  native  tribes  less  strongly  marked  with  negro  features ; 
while  in  Tasmania  itself  the  race  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  amounting  at  present 
to  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  souls.  Dr.  Pickering  is  of  opinion  that  the  Neg- 
rito race  "once  occupied  more  space  tlian  it  does  at  this  time,  and  that  it  has  in  many 
Instances  preceded  the  dissemination  of  other  races."  We  conclude  with  a  description  of 
a  Negrito  native  of  Erromango  (the  island  where  the  missionary  Williams  was  mur- 
dered), supplied  to  Dr.  Pickering  by  Horatio  Hales,  his  associate  in  the  United  States 
exploring  expedition:  "He  was  about  6  ft.  high,"  savs  Mr.  Hales,  "slender  and  long 
limbed ;  he  had  close  woolly  hair,  and  retreating  archea  forehead,  short  and  scanty  eye- 
brows, and  small  snub  nose,  thick  lips  (especially  tlie  upper),  a  retreating  chin,  and  that 
projection  of  the  jaws  and  lower  part  of  the  face  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  the  negro  race Placed  in  a  crowd  of  African  blacks,  there  was 

nothing  about  him  by  which  he  could  have  been  distinguished  from  the  test."    Bee 
(Papoa  ;  Polynesia. 

SE'OBO,  Rio.    See  Rio  NsoBO. 

HEOBOES  (from  the  Spanish  word  rupro,  black;  Lat  migtir)  is  the  name  given  to  a 
considerable  liranch  of  the  human  family  possessing  certain  physical  characteristics, 
which  distinguish  it  in  a  very  marked  degree  from  the  other  Dranches  or  varieties  of 
mankind — more  especially  the  so-called  whites  or  Europeans.  In  Blumenbach's  five-fold 
division  of  mankind  the  negroes  occupy  the  first  place  under  the  variety  Ethiopian, 
which  likewise  embraces  the  Eaffers,  Hottentots,  Australians,  Alforians,  and  Oceanic 
negroes.  In  Latham's  threefold  division  they  are  placed  among  the  Atlantida,  and 
form  the  primary  subdivision  of  Tiegro  AtUtnttda  in  tnat  author's  claasiflcation;  while  m 
Pickering^s  eleven-fold  division  they  occupy  the  last  place  in  his  enumwation  of  the 
races  of  mankind. 

Both  Prichard  and  Latham  strongly  protest  against  the  common  error  of  looking  upon 
the  term  negro  as  synonymous  with  African.    "It  ought  to  be  remembered,"  says  the 
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former,  "  that  the  word  negro  is  not  a  national  appellation,  bnt  denotes  the  ideal  type 
constituted  by  the  assemblage  of  certain  physical  cliaracteristics,  which  is  exemplifled  in 
the  natives  of  Guinea  in  western  Africa,  and  in  their  descendants  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies."  And  Latham  in  like  manner  observes:  "No  fact  is  more  necessary  to 
be  remembered  than  the  difference  between  the  negro  and  African ;  a  fact  which  is  well 
verified  by  reference  to  the  map.  Here  the  true  negro  area — the  area  occupied  by  men 
of  the  black  skin,  thick  lip,  depressed  nose,  and  woolly  hair — is  exceedingly  small ;  as 
small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  oi  the  continent  as  the  area  of  the  district  of  the  stunted 
Hyperboreans  is  In  Asia,  or  that  of  the  Laps  in  Europe.  Without  going  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  a  dark  complexion  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  Africa,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  hue  of  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and  the  Australian  is  the  prevalent 
color.  To  realize  this  we  may  ask.  What  are  the  true  negro  districts  ?  and  what  those 
other  tlian  negro  ?  To  the  former  belong  the  valleys  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the 
Niger,  and  the  intermediate  rivers  of  the  coast,  parts  of  Budania,  and  parts  about  Sen- 
naar,  Kordofan,  and  Darfilr:  to  the  latter  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
desert,  the  whole  of  the  Kaffer  and  Hottentot  areas  s.  of  the  line,  Abyssinia,  and  the 
middle  and  lower  Nile.  This  leaves  but  little  for  the  typical  negro."  Bearing  in  mind 
this  limitation  of  the  primitive  area  of  the  negro,  we  stiall  next  proceed  to  speak  of  his 
prominent  physical  characteristics. 

The  negro  has  a  black  skin,  unctuous  and  soft;  woolly  hair;  thick  lips;  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  prognathic,  or  projecting  like  a  muzzle;  the  skull  long  and  narrow;  and 
a  low,  retreating  forehead.  The  skull  of  the  negro  is  remarkably  solid  and  thick,  so 
that  in  fighting  they  often  butt  against  each  other  like  rams,  without  much  damage  to 
either  combatant;  and  it  is  likewise  so  flat  that  burdens  are  easily  carried  upon  it. 
According  to  Camper's  lateral  admeasurement,  the  head  of  the  negro  shows  an  angle  of 
70°,  while  that  of  the  European  shows  one  of  80°,  on  which  difference  of  10°,  as  he  consid- 
ered, depends  the  superior  beauty  of  the  latter.  There  is  not  much  dependence,  however, 
to  be  placed  on  such  a  mode  of  admeasurement;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Blumen- 
boch'B  vertical  method  According  to  this,  a  considerable  difference  would  appear  to 
exist  between  the  skull  of  the  negro  and  that  of  the  European.  "  But,"  says  Dr.  Prichard, 
"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  situation  of  the  foramen  magnum  in  many  negro  skulls; 
in  all  of  them  its  position  may  be  accurately  described  as  being  exactly  behind  the  trans- 
verse line  bisecting  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  basis  cranii.  This  is  precisely 
the  place  which  Owen  has  pointed  out  as  the  general  position  of  the  occipital  hole  in  the 
'•••man  skull.  In  those  negro  skulls  which  liave  the  alveohir  process  very  protu- 
berant, the  anterior  half  of  the  line  above  described  is  lengtliened  in  a  slight  degree  by 
this  circumstance.  If  allowance  is  made  for  it,  no  difference  is  perceptible.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  all  instances  extremely  slight;  and  it  is  equally  perceptible  in  heads  belonging 
toother  races  of  men,  if  we  examine  crania  which  have  prominent  upper  jaws.  If  a 
line  is  let  fall  from  the  summit  of  the  head  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  basis 
the  occipital  foramen  will  be  found  to  be  situated  immediately  behind  it;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  case  in  negro  and  in  European  heads."  There  is,  in  fact,  neither  in  this 
respect — the  conformation  of  the  negro  skull — nor  in  any  other,  solid  ground  for  th« 
opinion  hazarded  by  some  writers,  and  supported  either  through  ignorance  or  from  inter- 
ested motives  by  many  persons — that  the  negro  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
higher  order  of  apes  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  difference  is  certainly  considerable 
between  the  highest  European  and  the  typical  negro,  but  the  gulf  between  them  both 
and  the  highest  of  the  simise  is  so  nearly  of  the  same  width  that  the  difference  is 
scarcely  distiuguisliable.  But  the  skin,  hair,  skull,  lips,  maxillary  profile,  and  generd 
facial  appearance  of  the  negro,  are  not  the  only  features  that  distinguish  him  in  a  great 
degree  irom  the  European,  and  seem  to  stamp  him  as  a  distinct  variety  of  the  human 
race.  "  In  the  negro,"  says  Prichard,  "the  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  outwards.  Soem- 
mering and  Lawrence  have  observed  that  the  tibia  and  flbulEi  in  the  negro  are  more  con- 
vex in  front  than  in  Europeans;  the  calves  of  the  legs  are  very  high,  so  as  to  encroach 
upon  the  liams;  the  feet  and  hands,  but  particularly  the  former,  are  flat;  and  the  08 
calcis.  instead  of  being  arched,  is  continued  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  tlie  other  bones 
of  the  foot,  which  is  remarkably  broad.  As  to  the  supposed  excessive  length  of  the 
fore-arm  in  the  negro,  a  circumstance  also  dwelt  upon  as  showing  an  approach  to  the 
anthropoid  apes,  facts  are  aIto;^ther  against  the  statement;  there  being  no  greater  differ- 
ence than  is  observable  in  individuals  of  any  otiier  variety  of  mankind.  In  stature  the 
negro  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  European,  often  reaching  6  ft.,  and  rarely  declining 
below  five  and  a  half.  Into  the  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  blackness  of  the  skin  in 
the  negro  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  depend  upon  the 
greater  amount  of  pigment  cells  in  the  reU  MalpigJiii,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
cutaneous  glands,  as  compared  with  the  skin  of  Europeana  In  the  skin  of  the  negro 
there  is  much  oily  matter,  and  he  perspires  profusely,  which  serves  to  keep  him  in  health. 
Of  the  hidr  of  the  negro,  Dr.  Prichard  remarks  as  follows:  "I  am  convinced  that 
the  negro  has  hair  properly  so-called,  and  not  wool.  One  difference  between  the  hair  of 
a  negro  and  that  of  a  European  consists  in  the  more  curled  and  frizzled  condition  of  the 
former.  This,  however,  is  only  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  crispation,  some  European 
hair  being  likewise  vsrv  crisp.    Another  difference  is  the  greater  quantity  of  coloring 
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matter  or  pigment  in  the  hair  of  the  negro.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  quality  is  con> 
nected  with  the  former,  and  is  its  cause,  though  we  cannot  determine  in  what  manner 
one  depends  upon  another;  but  as  these  properties  varv  simultaneously,  and  are  in  pro- 
portion one  to  another,  we  may  infer  that  tliey  do  not  depend  upon  independent  causes." 

The  negroes,  in  their  native  seat,  comprise  various  independent  tribes,  which  are  thus 
classified  and  enumerated  ^  Dr.  Latham:  1.  Wettern  ^e^ro  AUantida,  embracing  the 
Woloffs,  Sereres,  berawoUi, Mandingos,  Felups, etc.;  Fantis, etc. ;  the  Gh4,  theWhidah, 
Maha  and  Benin  tribes,  the  Orebo,  etc.  2.  Central  Negro  AUantida,  embracing  the  Yar- 
riba,  the  Tapua,  Haussa,  Fulahs,  Cumbri,  Sungai,  Eissiir,  Bomii,  etc. ;  Begbarmi,  Man- 
dara  Mobba,  Furians,  Eoldagi.  3.  Ekiatem  Negro  AUantida,  embracing  the  Shillilk, 
etc. ;  Qamamyl,  Dallas,  etc. ;  Tibboo,  Oongas.  This  list  might,  of  course,  be  still  fur- 
ther enlarged  by  reference  to  the  works  of  Bartb,  Livingstone,  Speke,  and  other  travel- 
ers, whose  researches  have  been  published  since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Latham's 
Varietie*  of  Man,  in  1850.    See  Africa. 

While  these  several  tribes  have  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  they  yet  bear  a  strong 
^neral  resemblance  to  each  other,  not  only  in  their  physical  appearance,  but  in  their 
mtellectual  capacities,  moral  iustincts,  customs,  and  manners.  The  negro  intellect  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  not  only  to  the  European,  but  to  that  of  many 
primitive  races  not  as  yet  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  while  it  is  superior  to 
tliat  of  the  Australians,  Bushmen,  and  Est^uimaux.  Some  tribes  are  sunk  in  tlie  lowest 
depths  of  barbarism,  and  are  either  ferocious  sava^s,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and  indolent. 
This  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  Pricliard,  where  the  exaggerated  negro 
type  is  discernible,  as  among  the  Balloms,  Papals,  and  other  tribes  on  the  coast  of  West- 
ern Guinea;  also  among  the  tribes  near  the  slave  coast,  and  in  the  bight  of  Benin,  where 
the  slave-trade  has  been  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent  In  other  parts  they  show  a 
capacity  for  practicing  the  arts  of  life.  They  arie  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  their 
dwellings,  they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  iron  and  other  metals,  they 
manufacture  arms,  dress  and  prepare  the  skins  of  animals,  weave  cloth,  and  fabricate 
numerous  useful  household  utensils.  Neither  are  they  altogether  deficient  in  a  knowled^ 
of  agriculture.  These  marks  of  civilization  are,  for  the  most  part,  apparent  in  the  dis- 
tricts either  wholly  or  partially  converted  to  Mohammedanism.  Mungo  Park,  in  his 
account  of  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  describes  it  as  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  with 
botises  of  two  stories  high,  having  flat  roofs,  mosques  ia  every  quarter,  and  ferries  con- 
veying men  and  horses  over  the  Niger.  "  The  view  of  this  extensive  city,"  he  says, 
"  the  numerous  canoes  upon  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  state 
of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  altogether  a  prospect  of  civilization  and  magnificence 
which  I  little  expected  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa."  All  tribes  of  negroes  appear  to 
be  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  show  no  little  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments.  They  also  express  their  hopes  and  fears  in  extemporary  songs.  Where 
Mohammedanism  has  not  been  introduced,  the  religion  of  the  negroes  is  nothing  but  a 
debased  fetith  worship.  They  make  fetishes  of  serpents,  elephants'  teeth,  tigers  claws, 
and  other  parts  of  animals,  at  the  dictation  of  their  fetUh  man,  or  priest.  They  also 
manufacture  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  which  they  worship ;  and  yet,  under  all  this,  they 
have  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  are  per- 
petually practicing  incantations  to  ward  oS  the  baneful  influence  of  their  spiritual  ene- 
mies. Their  religion,  in  fact,  is  one  altogether  of  fear;  and  as  this  generally  leads  to 
cruelty,  we  find  them  for  the  most  part  indifferent  to  tlie  sacrifice  of  human  life.  In 
some  parts  they  even  offer  up  human  victims  to  propitiate  their  deities.  They  are  cruel 
to  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  often  shed  blood  for  the  mere  savage  delight  they 
experience  in  seeing  it  flow  from  their  victims.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  mhuman 
eu»U»ns,  as  they  are  called,  of  Dahomey,  and  the  Tam  and  Adai  euttomi  of  the  Ashantees, 
as  described  by  Bowdich,  in  support  of  this  statement. 

This  same  indifference  to  human  suffering,  coupled  with  the  passion  of  avarice,  has 
doubtless  been  the  mainspring  of  the  slave-trade  carried  on  during  so  many  centuries 
between  the  negroes  and  European  traders  in  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Begun  by 
the  Portuguese  as  early  as  1503,  when  negro  slaves  were  first  imported  info  the  West 
Indies,  sanctioned  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1511,  and  subsequently  by  Charles  V., 
legalized  in  England  under  Elizabeth,  and  eventually  practiced  by  every  maritime  nation 
of  Europe,  this  infamous  trade  flourished  under  the  sanction  of  law  as  late  as  the  year 
1807,  when  it  was  happily  abolished  by  act  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  now 
treated  as  piracy  by  almost  every  civilized  nation.  Even  still,  however,  it  is  practiced 
by  lawless  men,  notwithstanding  the  humane  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  to  suppress  it;  and  the  encouragement  which  it  has  given  to  the  petty 
chieftains  on  the  slave  coast,  and  the  country  behind  it,  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  theur  fellow-countrymen,  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  retard 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  that  part  of  Africa.  "The  region  mentioned,"  says 
Prichard,  "  has  been  the  great  seat  of  the  exportation  of  negro  slaves,  and  the  tribes  on 
the  coast  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  physical  and  moral  degradation  by  the 
calamities  and  vices  attendant  on  that  trafilc.  'Throughout  negroland,  and  especially 
this  part  of  it,  the  inhabitants  of  one  district  in  the  interior,  the  dwellers  on  one  moun- 
tain, are  ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  the  wives  and  children  of  the  neighboring  clans,  and 
to  sell  them  to  strangers;  many  sell  their  own.    Every  recess,  and  almost  every  retired 
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eorner  of  the  land,  bas  been  tbe  scene  of  hateful  rapine  and  slaughter,  not  to  be  excused 
or  palliated  by  the  spirit  of  warfare,  but  perpetrated  in  cold  blood,  and  for  the  lore  of 
gain." 

The  custom  of  polygamy  prevails  among  all  the  negro  tribes,  and  where  these  ar« 
constituted  into  nations  or  kingdoms,  as  in  Dahomey,  the  sovereign  has  often  as  many 
as  two  or  three  thousand  wives,  whom  he  occasionally  disposes  of  as  presents  to  his  chief 
officers  and  favorites. 

The  langwiges  of  the  variovis  nations  and  tribes  of  negroes  are  very  numerous. 
Vocabularies  of  nearly  200  languages  have  l)een  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Eoelle.  "A  sliglit  examination  of  tUese  vocabularies,"  says  Mr.  Eidwin  Norris,  "seems 
io  show  that  there  are  among  ihe  negro  idioms  a  dozen  or  more  classes  of  languages,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  as  much  as  the  more  remote  Indo-Germanic  languages  do."  To 
these  negro  idioms  Dr.  Erapf  has  given  the  name  of  Nigro-Uamitie  langvagei.  These 
may  peruaps  have  affinities  with  some  of  tlie  other  African  tongues,  but  not  with  anv 
of  the  great  well-defined  families  of  languages.  For  further  information  upon  thu 
subject,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Dr.  Prichard's  Natural  Hittory  cf 
Mait,  and  especially  to  a  learned  note  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  in  vol.  L  of  that  work,  page 

Ko8. 

Of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  negrr>%  in  the  various  countries  into  which 
they  have  been  imported  during  the  prevalence  oi  the  slave-trade,  we  have  scarcely  room 
to  speak.  They  are  found  in  all  the  West  India  islands,  to  the  number  of  about  8,000,000; 
i»i  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  South  America;  also  in  the  Cape  de 
Verde  islands,  Arabia,  Morocco,  etc.  In  the  British  West  India  islands  they  were  eman- 
cipated from  slavery  in  1884,  and  in  those  belonging  to  Prance  in  1848.  Indeed,  slavery 
now  exists  nowhere  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  smgle  exception  of  Cuba.  In  the 
United  States  the  negroes  amounted  in  1880  to  6,577,497.  Many  of  these  were  emanci- 
pated in  the  course  of  the  late  unhappy  civil  war,  all  tbe  negroes  of  secession  masters 
being  declared  emancipated  by  proclamation  of  president  Lincoln  and  act  of  the  federal 
congress;  at  the  same  time  that  indemnities  were  promised  to  such  loyal  states  as  of  their 
own  accord  decreed  emancipation.  Negro  slaveiy  in  the  United  Stales  has  been  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  great  problem  which  used  to  exercise  philanthropic  minds  has  been 
solved— the  negro  having  become  a  United  States  citizen  at  a  fearful  cost  of  blood  and 
tieasiure  to  both  their  possessors  and  their  liberators. 

SEOSO  EXOSTTB,  the  name  applied  to  a  remarkable  migration  of  freedmen  from 
the  southern  ttates  of  America,  in  the  beginning  of  1870,  ana  through  that  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  On  April  7  in  the  year  named,  a  memorial  reached  Washington,  signed 
by  many  of  tbe  most  influential  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  including^  ex-senators  and 
ex-representatives  in  congress,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  an  ex-minister  to  Liberia,  and  others 
without  distinction  of  party,  setting  forth  the  following  facts :  That  during  the  two  weeks 
preceding  April  7  there  had  arrived  by  steamboat  at  St.  Louis,  having  come  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  chiefly  from  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  as  many  as  2,000 
negroes,  including  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  with  many  of  their  children.  That 
this  multitude  expressed  an  eager  desire  to  reach  Kansas;  and  without  exception,  so  far 
as  could  be  learned,  refused  all  overtures  or  inducements  to  return  south,  even  if  their 
passage  back  was  paid  for  them.  That  the  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  tliem  was 
that  of  absolute  ploverty;  they  being  clothed  for  the  most  part  in  thin  and  ragged  gnr- 
menta,  and  supported  during  their  stay  in  St.  Louis  partly  by  public  but  mostly  by  pri 
vate  charity.  The  older  ones  in  this  migration  had  been  formerly  slaves  in  the  south: 
all  related  the  same  story  as  to  the  causes  of  their  departure  from  their  homes — great 
privation  anil  want  from  excessive  rent  exacted  for  land;  murder  of  their  colored  neigh- 
bors; and  personal  violence  threatened  against  themselves.  The  memorial  was  accom- 
panied by  affidavits  given  by  the  negroes,  relating  instances  of  political  and  other 
as.«a8sinations,°and  other  cases  of  personal  violence  and  outrage.  Thu  migration  contin- 
ued to  flow  steadily  northward,  and  the  colored  people  already  living  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas  were  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of  affording  assistance  to 
the  emigrants,  in  which  they  were  comparatively  little  aided  by  the  white  population  of 
the  north,  although  earnest  calls  by  the  press  and  by  public  speakers  were  made  in  all 
directions.  By  the  middle  of  April  it  was  publicly  alleged  that  certain  counties  in  Mis- 
dasippi,  and  some  river  parishes  in  Louisiana,  were  being  depopulated,  so  far  as  the 
negroes  were  concerned ;  also  from  interior  points  numbers  liad  fleid  to  St.  Louis  by  raiL 
It  appeared,  on  investigation,  that  this  movement  had  been  a  matter  of  discussion  among 
the  negroes  of  the  gulf  slates  during  several  years,  but  the  simultaneous  character  of  the 
migration  was  not  explicable  on  any  general  theory.  Kor  was  the  reason  for  selecting 
Kimsas  as  the  concluaing  point  made  clear.  The  climate  of  that  state  was  so  severe  in 
tbe  early  spring  that  great  suffering  occurred  among  those  who  rpached  it;  but  neither 
this  fact,  nor  Uie  stones  of  hardships  and  dangers  which  were  industriously  circulated 
by  those  interested  in  opposing  the  movement,  appeared  to  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
retarding  it.  It  was  alleged  that  local  associations  had  been  formed  in  the  southern  states 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  migration  northward.  There  was,  however,  no  evidence 
of  any  united  action  by  such  associations.  It  was  alleged,  also,  that  the  movement  had 
been  devised  and  executed  partly  in  the  interest  of  certain  Kansas  land  speculators,  and 
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partly  by  railroad  companies.  Mass  meetings  of  colored  people  were  held  in  New  Orleana, 
Vicbburg,  and  other  southern  cities,  duiing  the  spring  of  1879,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  negro  migration ;  while  meetings  of  planters  and  others  emploving  negro 
labor  were  convened,  at  which  the  dissatisfied  negroes  were  invited  to  state  their  sriev- 
ances,  with  a  view  to  redress,  if  practicable.  A  colored  convention  assembled  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  on  May  7,  at  which  delegates  were  present  from  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The  whole  subject  of  the  conditiou  of 
the  negro  race  in  the  south  since  the  act  of  emancipation  was  considered  in  a  report 
which  was  offered  and  adopted,  and  a  plan  to  improve  this  condition  was  submitted. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted:  "Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  confer- 
ence tliat  the  colored  people  should  emigrate  to  those  states  and  territories  where  they 
can  enjoy  all  the  rights  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  enforcea  by  the  executive  departments  of  such  states  and  territories;  and  we 
ask  of  the  United  States  an  appropriation  of  $500,000,  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  our  people 
from  the  South."  By  Aug.  1,  more  than  7,000  needy  colored  refugees  had  arrived  in 
Kansas  from  the  southern  states,  and  the  tlow  continued  steadily  during  the  summer. 
Public  attention  was  diverted  from  it,  however,  and  as  an  occasion  for  popular  excite- 
ment it  gradually  died  out.  During  1880  but  little  was  heard  of  the  exodus,  though  the 
migration  continued — not  to  Kansas  alone,  but  to  the  older  and  more  thickly  settled 
states,  and  in  bands  of  fewer  numbers,  thus  avoiding  notice. 

HEOBO  KIH'STSEIBT,  a  species  of  singing  which  originated  among  the  negro  slaves 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  popular  at  public  entertainments.  The  sentiment  of 
the  earlier  of  these  negro  melodies  was  of  the  most  simple  kind,  the  words  mostly  broken 
English,  and  the  harmonies  confined  chiefly  to  two  chords — the  tonic  and  dominant 
How  the  airs  were  composed  has  been  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry.  Some  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  broken  down  and  otherwise  altered  old  psalm-tunes,  which  bad  been 
caught  up  by  the  more  musical  of  the  negro  race.  In  some  instances,  the  singing  of  the 
melodies  is  accompanied  with  grotesque  f^estiires;  the  effect  being  to  give  3ie  idea  of 
good-nature  and  love  of  fun  in  the  dark-skmned  minstrels.  Kegro  melodies  may  be  s^d 
to  have  been  made  known  by  Mr.  D.  Rice,  who,  first  in  New  York,  in  1881,  and  after- 
ward in  London,  created  a  sensation  by  his  singing  of  Jim  Grow.  Other  songs  followed, 
such  as  Jim  along  Josey  and  Buffalo  OaU;  and  from  less  to  more,  there  was  created  a 
very  characteristicallv  national  music,  if  the  Americans  will  allow  us  to  call  it  so.  Becom- 
ing extensively  popular,  and  addressed  to  fashionable  audiences,  Uiis  negro  minstrelsy 
now  comprehends  a  large  variety  of  songs,  with  airs  of  a  pleasing  kind,  the  whole  much 
in  advance  of  the  original  negro  compositions.  For  these  improvements,  the  world  ia 
Indebted,  among  others,  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Christy,  who  began  as  conductor  of  a  band  of  min- 
strels at  Buffalo  in  1842,  and  who  established  himself  in  New  York  in  1846.  At  first 
his  troupe  were  called  the  "Virginia  Minstrels,"  but  afterwards  they  were  known  as  the 
"Christy  Minstrels."  Mr.  Christy's  great  success  in  this  species  of  entertainment  brought 
Other  leaders  and  troupes  into  the  field.  In  most  cases,  the  members  of  the  negro  min- 
strel troupes  are  only  negroes  in  name,  with  faces  and  hands  blackened  for  the  purpose. 
See  Ohritty's  MinstrM  New  Songs,  with  Mtuie,  edited  by  J.  Wade ;  and  other  similar 
collections. 

HS'OBOFOKT.    See  Eubcka.  '; 

HX'OSOS,  IsLA  DE.    See  Philiffdie  Islaitdb. 

KZOUNDO,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  aeeraeea  (see  Hafue),  differing  from 
the  maples  chiefiy  in  the  dioecious  fiowers,  being  destitute  of  petals,  andf  in  the  pinnated 
ash-like  leaves.  The  Common  Neoundo  or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  now  not  unfrequeut  in  Britain  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

HE'OUS,  a  compound  of  either  port  or  sherry  wine  and  hot  water  sweetened  with 
sugar  and  flavored  with  lemon-peel  and  spices.  It  is  a  favorite  beverage  in  England, 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  Col.  Negus,  who  claimed  to  be  the  inventor. 

MTtTTRWI'AH,  son  of  Hachaliah,  probably  of  royal  descent,  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  cup-bearer  to  Artazerxes  Longlmanus  in  his  palace  at  Shushan  about  444  b.c. 
Having  learned  the  sad  fate  of  the  returned  colonists  in  Jerusalem,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  send  him  to  his  brethren  therewith  full  powers  "to  seek  their  welfare." 
For  twelve  years  (444-482),  he  was  untiringly  engaged  as  "governor"  in  works  for 
their  safety  from  within  and  without:  refortifying  the  city  walls,  notwithstanding  the 
hindrances  and  dangers  that  t)eeet  him  on  all  sides;  inducing  people  from  the  coun- 
try to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  city,  thus  promoting  its  prosperity;  and 
finally,  and  above  all,  rekindling  the  flame  of  ancient  piety  and  enthusiasm  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  in  the  hearts  of  the  rough  immigrants.  He  then  returned  to  Persia,  trust- 
ing to  the  new  vitality  which  bis  reforms  had,  as  he  thought,  infused  into  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.  But  not  long  afterwards — within  a  period  wliich  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult now  to  fix — he  had  again  to  obtain  leave  from  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  abolish- 
ing the  many  abuses  that  liad  crept  in  during  his  brief  absence  from  Jerusalem.  His 
energies  now  were  chieflv  directed  antinst  the  foreign  elements  mixed  up  with  the 
people,  both  privately  ana  publicly.    He  enforced  ttie  rigorous  observation  <n  feast  and 
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Sabbath,  and  rearranged  the  temple  service  in  accordance  with  its  primeval  purity,  pro- 
curing at  the  same  time  the  means  for  its  proper  support  by  inducing  the  people  to  offer 
tiie  tithes  as  of  old.  His  second  stay  nt  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  lasted  between  ten  and 
fifteen  years;  but  the  dates,  as  gathered  from  circumstantial  evidence  only,  are  exceed- 
ingly vague.  He  seems  to  have  lived  to  an  old  age,  but  the  place  and  year  of  hisdeath 
are  unknown.  What  was  the  part  he  toolj  in  the  formation  and  redaction  of  the  biblical 
canon,  cannot  be  investigated  in  this  place.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that, 
among  the  reformatory  works  undertaken  by  him,  the  collection,  and  perhaps  the  edition 
of  some  of  tlie  books  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  included. 

The  book  known  under  his  name  (in  18  chapters)  is  believed  only  partly  his  owm 
WOTK.  Recent  investigation  ascribes  to  him  only  the  first  six  cliapters,  part  of  the 
seventh,  and  the  last  chapter  and  half;  tlie  rest  being  a  compilation  by  other  hands.  Its 
style  and  character  are  very  simple,  free  from  anythmg  supernatural  or  prophetic.  Its 
language  resembles  much  that  of  Clironicles  and  Ezra,  and  is  replete  with  Aramaisms  and 
other  foreign,  partly  Persian  words.  Originally  considered  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
Book  of  Ezra,  it  was  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  nt  first  called  "The  Second  Book  of 
Ezra."  Gradually,  however,  It  assumed  its  present  independent  position  in  the  canon 
after  Ezra.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  or  compiled  towards  the  end  of  Nehe 
miah's  life. 

KEHEHIAH,  BOOK  of,  the  latest  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
Id  some  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  versions  called  the  second  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdrasi. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  intimate  official  relations  between  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
and  by  the  similari^  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  acted  and  wrote.  Without  the 
title,  "  The  words  of  Nehemiah" — prefixed  to  the  book  in  modem  Hebrew  Bibles,  and 
retained  in  the  English  version — its  first  words,  "And  it  came  to  pass,"  might  appear 
like  a  continuation  of  Ezra.  The  two  books,  however,  contain  internal  marks  of  inae- 
nendent  authorship;  and  there  is  no  more  R-ason  to  doubt  that  Nehemiah  wrote  tlie  one 
than  that  Ezra  wrote  the  other.  Some,  Indeed,  to  prove  the  difference  of  authorsliip, 
say  tliat  Nehemiah  exhibits  an  egotism  in  speaking  of  his  own  actions  from  which  Ezra 
is  free.  But  to  this  it  is  replied  that  Ezra,  in  chapters  viii.  and  ix.,  adopts  the  same  style 
in  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  person  which  Nehemiah  at  greater  length  employs; 
and  that  both  authora  were  led  by  similar  circumstances  to  write  in  a  similar  way. 
While  Nehemiah  was  doubtless  the  author  of  the  book,  he  evidently  compiled  part  of  it 
from  historical  sources:  chapter  vii.  6-78,  was,  as  he  sa^s,  copied  from  a  register  which 
is  found  also  in  Ezra  ii.  The  second  part,  chaptere  vui.-x.,  is  said  to  be  marked  by  a 
Levitical  bias,  different  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  by  the  use  of  the  third  person 
instead  of  the  first  when  speaking  of  Nehemiah.  Hence,  some  critics  have  ascribed  these 
chapters  to  Ezra  or  some  unknown  writer.  But  critical  scholars  generally  consider  these 
views  without  force.  The  third  part,  chapters  xi.-xiii.,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  Nehemiah's  work. 

The  book  records:  Nehemiah's  sorrow  over  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem  and  his 
prayer  to  God  for  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  it;  the  permission  granted  him  by  the  king 
V)  undertake  the  work;  his  arrival  at  the  city  and  survey  of  the  ruins,  followed  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walis;  the  opposition  of  the  Jews'  enemies,  and  the  plans  by  which 
their  efforts  were  defeated;  the  complaint  of  the  people  against  the  oppression  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  redress  of  the  evil;  the  crafty  plot  of  their  enemies,  and  its  defeat  by 
Nehemiah's  straightforward  boldness;  the  record  of  the  families  that  returned  first  from 
Babylon,  follow^  by  an  account  of  the  offerings  made  by  the  rich-and  poor  towards 
the  work;  the  reading  of  the  law  by  Ezra  the  scribe,  accompanied  with  a  joyful  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  the  mourning,  fasting;  and  repentance  of  the  people, 
expressed  by  a  full  confession  of  sin  and  by  a  solemn  covenant  sealed  by  princes, 
priests,  and  Levites,  and  confirmed  with  an  oath  by  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people, 
to  observe  the  law,  sanctify  the  Sabbath,  sustain  tlie  services  of  the  temple,  and  bring  in 
all  the  tithes;  the  selection  by  lot  of  a  tenth  of  the  people  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  rest  through  the  other  cities  of  the  land ;  the  registry  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  the  gathering  of  the  latter  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  dwell  in  Jenisa- 
lem;  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  accompanied  with  the  offering  of  large 
sacrifices  and  the  utterance  of  great  joy  which  was  beard  afar  off;  the  admission  of 
heathen  strangers  into  the  temple  during  Nehemiah's  absence  in  Pereia,  and  their  sum- 
mary expulsion  after  his  return ;  his  enforcement  of  the  broken  covenant  to  pay  the 
tithes,  to  sanctity  the  Sabbath  day,  and  to  refrain  from  marriages  with  the  heathen 
around  them. 

HZHUe',  Victor,  b.  Paris,  1880.  His  instmctors  in  painting  were  Abel  de  Pujol 
and  Oogniet  After  residing  some  time  in  Havana,  Cuba,  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  gained  a  reputation  by  his  pictures  representing  the  romance  and  poetry  of 
American  history,  p  1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  "Hiawatha  and  Minne- 
haha,'^and  "Pocahontas." 

HZILOEEB'ST  (properly  Ntloiri)  HILL8  (Skr.  nila,  blue,  and  giri,  mountain),  a 
remarkable  group  oi  mountains  in  the  s,  of  Hindustan,  entirely  isolated,  with  the  excep. 
tton  of  a  precipitous  granite  ridge,  15  m.  in  width,  which  connects  it  with  the  high  table- 
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tend  of  Mafiur  on  the  north.  Lat  II*.  W  to  11*  88"  n.,  long.  78"  80'  to  TT*  IC.  The 
shape  of  the  group  is  that  of  a  triangle,  of  which  one  side  faces  the  district  of  Malahai 
on  the  west.  Greatest  length,  atwut  40  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  15  miles.  The  base 
of  the  mountains  is  covered  by  a  dense  and  unhealthy  forest,  swanning  with  wild 
animals,  among  which  are  the  elephant  and  tiger;  but  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  hills 
wood  is  comparatively  scanty.  The  surface  of  the  group  is  undulating,  rising,  in  the 
peak  of  Dodabetta,  near  the  center,  to  the  height  of  8,760  ft.,  the  greatest  height,  as  yet 
ascertained,  in  India  s.  of  the  Himalayas.  The  hills  for  the  most  part  consist  of  granite, 
covered  often  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of  10  ft.  by  a  richly  productive  black  soil.  There 
are  several  morasses  yielding  peat,  which  is  used  for  fuel.  The  higher  lands  form 
a  fine  open  grass  country,  covered  with  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone,  and 
inhabited  by  a  most  i-eraarkable  tribe,  the  Tuda*  or  Torvtiart  (herdsmen).  This  tribe 
numbers  only  about  2,000  persons.  The  men  are  tall  and  handsome,  with  Roman  noees, 
fine  teeth,  and  large  expressive  eyes;  the  women  are  singularly  beautiful.  Their  religion 
is  theism;  they  have  no  idols.  Owing  to  their  great  elevation  the  Neilgherry  hills  have 
a  delightfully  cool  climate,  and  are  much  resorted  to  on  this  account  by  invalided  Euro- 
peans. The  principal  station,  and  the  only  place  on  the  hills  that  deserves  the  name  of 
a  town,  is  Utakamand,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  7,800  ft. 
above  sea  level.  Its  climate  is  cold  and  damp  during  the  monsoon;  at  other  times  it  ia 
intensely  dry,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  68°. 

HEILOHEBKT  HETTLE,  Oirardinia  Leachenaultii,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  urtieeoi, 
nearly  allied  to  the  true  nettles,  and  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  stinging  p>ower  which 
is  common  in  them.  It  is  frequent  on  all  the  nigher  ranges  of  the  Neilgherry  hills.  The 
bark  yields  a  valuable  fiber,  wliich  the  natives  obtain  by  first  boiling  the  whole  plant,  to 
destroy  its  stinging  properties,  and  then  peeling  the  stalks. 

HEUL,  Thomas  Hewbon,  b.  Penn.,  1826;  educated  at  West  Point,  and  after  gradu- 
ating in  1847  was  assigned  to  the  infanti?.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  organ- 
ized the  23d  Penn.  vols.,  and  commanded  the  regiment  in  the  peninsular  campaign  of 
1862.  The  same  year  he  was  brevetted  bngadier-general,  and  at  Fredericksburg,  Marye 
Heights,  and  Gettysburg  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  6th  corps.  In  1804  he  was  made 
major  with  brevet  rank  of  major-general  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg 
and  battle  of  Winchester.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Nelll  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  did  active  work  in  the  Indian  warfare,  and  In  1875  was  made  com- 
mandant of  West  Point.    He  d.  1885,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HKttBOH,  Lilian  Adelaide,  the  assumed  name  of  Elizabeth  A  nit  Brown, 
1848-80 ;  b.  Leeds,  Eng.  She  ran  away  from  home  to  London,  1862 ;  was  educated 
through  the  kindness  of  a  chance  acquaintance  ;  and  made  her  dgbut  as  on  actress  at 
the  Royalty  theatre,  London,  1865,  playing  "  Julia"  In  the  Eunehback.  Her  success 
was  sufBcient  to  secure  her  other  engagements  in  London  and  the  provinces  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  1871  that  she  made  a  pronounced  hit  in  Amy  liobtart.  She  immediately  be- 
came one  of  the  favorites  of  the  English  stasre,  and  was  equally  successful  in  her  tours 
throueh  the  U.  8.,  1873, 1876,  and  1879.  Her  chief  parts  were  the  Shakespearean  ones 
of  "  Juliet,"  "  Rosalind,"  "  Beatrice,"  and  "  Imogene."  In  1872  she  married  Mr.  Philip 
Lee,  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  she  obtained  a  divorce,  1877. 

RXI'BA.    Bee  Moluccas. 

HEIS'SE,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and  a  fortress  of  the  second  rank,  is  situated  In  a 
broad  valley  on  the  Neisse,  an  affluent  of  the  Oder,  46  m.  s.  by  e.  of  Bi«slau.  It  con- 
sists of  the  town  proper  on  tiie  right  bank,  of  the  Friedrich's  town,  and  of  the  Preussen 
fort  on  the  left  bank.  It  contains  two  great  squares,  has  Catholic  and  Evangelical 
churches,  a  hospital,  theater,  etc.  It  is  an  important  railway  center,  carries  on  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  and  has  establishments  for  spinning  and  weaving.  The  entire 
pop.  in  '95  was  24,359.  Neiss^  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  conflict,  especially  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  war.    It  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  French  in  1807. 

MSjnr  or  Ntrzhin,  an  ancient  t.  of  Little  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tchemigof , 
on  the  Oster,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  about  80  m.  n.e.  of  Kiev.  It  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Lithuanians  in  1320,  and  of  the  Poles  In  1386,  but  was  annexed  to  Russia 
in  1(>54.  Nejin  is  an  industrious  town  of  ('91)  44,915  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are 
descendants  of  Greek  immigrants  who  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  The 
principal  branch  of  Industry  is  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Great  quantities  of  leaf 
tobacco  are  sent  hence  to  St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  Mittau.  The  chi^  institutions  are 
monasteries,  churches,  and  a  lyceum. 

niATOK'  AuausTB,  1807-73 :  b.  Paris  ;  studied  with  Dupuytren,  graduated  in 
medicine  in  1886,  practiced  surgeiy  in  several  hospitals,  and  was  adjunct  professor  of 
the  faculty  of  Paris  from  1839  to  1851,  and  professor  of  clinical  surgery  till  1867;  became 
a  senator  in  1868;  was  member  of  the  academy,  and  surgeon  to  Napoleon  III.;  made 
several  improvements  in  surgerj',  one  of  which  was  for  the  extraction  of  stone  of  tho 
bladder.  A  probe,  having  an  unpolished  porcelain  knob  at  its  end,  much  used  in  mili- 
lary  surgery  for  reaching  for  lead  bullets,  is  called  N^laton's  probe.  In  conjunction  with 
Velpeau  ho  published  liapport  mr  la  Progri»  de  la  CMrurgie  in  1867;  but  his  principal 
work  is  EUmem  de  Pathologic  Uhimrgieale,  in  5  vols.  2d  ed.,  1867-70. 
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HUXOBB',  a  t.  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  presi- 
dency  of  Madras,  situated  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  northern  Pennar,  20 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  94t  m.  n.n.w.  from  Madras.  It  is  irr^nlarly  built  and  the  popu- 
lation in  some  places  much  crowded:  but  there  are  some  good  streets.  The  abundant 
supply  of  water  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  town.  Mellore  was  formerly  an  import 
tant  fortress.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  a  pot  mled 
with  Roman  gold  coins  and  medals — chiefly  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Faiutina — was  found 
under  the  ruins  of  a  small  Hindu  temple  at  Mellore.    Pop.  '91,  29,800. 

VBLSOH,  a  CO.  in  central  Kentucky,  traversed  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail- 
road; drained  by  Salt  river.  Pop.  '90,  16,417,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  slightly 
hilly  and  largely  covered  with  forests,  the  soU  fertile,  good  limestone  being  found  in 
several  parts.    Area,  880  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Bardstown. 

VEUOH,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  North  Dakota,  organized  1888.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sheyenne 
and  Ooose  rivers,  and  contains  some  large  lakes;  1008  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  4293.  Co.  seat, 
Lakota. 

HUSOV,  a  CO.  In  central  Vin^nla,  extendlns  from  the  Blue  ridge  on  the  n.w.  to  the 
James  river  on  the  s.e.,  and  drained  by  the  Tye  and  Rock  rivers  and  Bockflsh  creek, 
and  intersected  by  a  canal  leading  to  Richmond;  87-5  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  15,338.  Co.  seat, 
Lovingston. 

VBL80V,  a  municipal  borousjh  (since  1890)  of  Lancashire  co.,  In  the  diocese  of  Man- 
chester, England.  It  has  I)e8ide8  coal,  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton,  worsted 
and  silk.    It  contains  a  handsome  market-hall  and  technical  school.     Pop.  '91,  22,700, 

HBL80H,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  In  New  Zealand,  is  situated  at 
the  n.  end  of  South  island.  The  harbor  has  a  depth  on  bar  of  from  15  to  19  ft.  The 
railway  wharf  can  be  reached  only  by  vessels  drawing  18  ft.  and  under.  The  center  of 
the  town  Is  a  hill  rising  40  ft.  above  the  surrounding  streets,  and  laid  out  as  a  square 
with  an  Entscopal  church  In  Its  center.  Nelson  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  city  was 
founded  in  1841.  P»p.  6,600.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  comprise  cloth  and 
leather. 

KEIMV,  Datid,  1793-1844;  b.  Tenn.;  graduated  at  Washington  college,  Ya.; 
Btudied  medicine  in  Danville,  Ky.,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  school;  returned  to 
Kentucky  at  the  age  of  19,  intending  to  practice  his  profession,  but  the  war  of  1813 
having  commenced,  he  joined  a  Kentucky  regiment  as  a  surgeon,  and  went  to  Canada. 
Returning  he  came  near  losing  his  life  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  but  was  found  and 
saved  by  nis  relative,  Col.  Allen.  Ue  resumed  his  medical  practice  at  Jonesborough,  his 
native  town.  Religiously  educaled,  he  had  early  made  a  profession  of  religion,  but 
while  in  the  army  he  liecame  an  inSdel.  He  soon,  however,  became  convinc^  of  t|^e 
truth  of  the  Bible,  and  determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  m 
April,  1825.  He  preached  three  years  in  Tennessee,  and  published  also  at  Rogersvilla 
the  Calvinutie  Magazine.  In  1838  he  succeeded  his  brother  Samuel  as  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Danville,  Ky.  In  1880  he  removed  to  Missouri  and  established 
Marion  college,  near  Palmyra,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  Earnestly  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  emancipation  he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  ^Missouri,  and  m  1886  he 
removed  to  Dlinois,  where  he  established  at  Oakland,  near  C^uincy,  a  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  exhausted  his  pecuniary  means  and  the 
institution  failed.  In  1836  he  published  a  work  of  great  interest — Cause  and  Cure  of 
Injtdtiitif — ^which  had  an  extensive  circulation  and  passed  through  several  editions  in 
America  and  England.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  WedUh  and  Mmor,  but  the  manuscript 
waa  lost  in  passing  from  his  hands. 

■XLflOH,  Horatio,  the  greatest  of  Britain's  admirals,  was  b.  on  Sept.  20,  1758,  at 
Burnlmm  Tborfie,  Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  father,  Edmund  Nelson,  was  rector.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Suckling,  and  through  her  he  could  claim  a  collateral  kin- 
•hip  with  the  celebrated  sir  Robert  Walpole.  As  a  child  he  was  feeble  and  sickly;  and 
throughout  life  his  small,  frail,  and  attenuated  frame  seemed  to  consort  but  poorly  with 
the  daring  and  impetuous  spirit  which  "  stirred  and  lifted  him  to  high  attempts."  At 
the  age  of  IS  he  entered  the  royal  navy,  commencing  his  career  in  the  JSaiaonnable,  64 
guns,  commanded  by  his  uncle,  Capt.  Suckling.  Then,  even  more  than  now,  promotion 
ut  the  first  stages  of  the  profession  was  determined  by  admiralty  interest ;  and  fortunately 
for  him  and  for  England,  his  uncle,  shortly  afterward  becoming  comptroller  of  the  navy, 
was  able  to  facilitate  his  rise.  His  promotion  was  nearly  as  rapid  as  it  could  be,  and 
before  he  was  quite  21  he  had  attained  tlio  rank  of  poet«aptain,  which  fairly  opened  the 
way  for  him  to  the  higher  honors  of  the  service,  tip  to  this  time  no  opportunity  had 
been  affonled  him  of  achieving  any  marked  distinction,  but  to  all  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him  he  had  already  approved  himself  a  bold  and  capable  officer.  Hence- 
forward, for  some  years,  he  was  nearly  constantly  employed  in  a  variety  of  harassing 
■ervices;  and  in  all,  his  conduct  was  such  that  in  no  long  time  he  bad  made  for  himself 
a  brilliant  reputation.  His  growing  fame  was  as  yet,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  pro- 
fessional circles,  no  very  signal  exploit  having  brought  his  name  prominently  before  tht 
public.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  war  with  revolutionaiy  France  the  time  had  come 
when  he  was  to  "  flame  amazement"  on  the  world  bv  a  series  of  noble  deeds,  in  the  lus- 
ter of  which  all  other  naval  glory  looks  pale.  In  lus  obscurer  year*,  he  seems  to  hav« 
been  cheered  under  what  ptuned  him  as  unmerited  neglect  by  that  prescience  of  a  grand 
destiny,  which  has  so  often  preluded  to  a  career  of  exceptional  splendor.    Thus,  on  one 
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occasion,  he  writes:  "They  have  not  done  me  justice.  But  never  mind.  One  day  m 
have  a  gazette  of  my  own."  And 'subsequently  the  same  confidence  is  expressed  with 
something  like  the  depth  of  a  religious  conviction:  "  One  day  or  other  I  will  have  a  long 
gazette  to  myself.  Ifeel  that  8uc£  an  opportunity  will  be  given  me.  I  cannot,  if  I  am 
in  the  field  of  glory,  be  kept  out  of  sight;  wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  Oier« 
ProtidenM  it  tare  to  direet  my  Oept."  In  1793  appointed  to  the  Agamemnon,  64  guns,  he 
took  a  distinguished  part,  among  other  services,  in  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi,  ia 
Corsica,  losing  an  eye  at  the  last  of  these;  and  in  the  celebrated  action  of  sir  John  Jervis 
off  cape  St.  Vincent  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  to  a  maneuver  of  extreme  and  masterly  dar- 
ing, executed  by  Nelson  in  defiance  of  orders,  that  officer  was  mainly  indebted  for  tba 
jplendid  success  obtidned,  and  the  peerage  with  which  it  was  rewarded.  Though  in  the 
nterval  an  expedition  which  be  commanded  against  Teneriffe  had  failed  disastrously, 
with  loss  to  huiself  of  his  right  arm  in  the  assault,  it  was  on  all  hands  admitted  that 
everything  was  done  on  the  occasion  which  skill  and  valor  in  their  highest  combination 
could  effect,  and  Nelson  on  his  return  to  England  in  1797,  was  received  with  general 
acclamation.  He  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  bath,  and  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year 
was  voted  to  him.  Being  next  year  intrusted  with  a  fleet,  he  signalized  this  his  first  inde- 
pendent command  of  any  maKnitude  by  the  stupendous  victory  of  the  Nile,  memorable 
m  naval  annals  as  the  completest  annihilation  of  an  enemy  on  record.  See  Aboukib. 
Finding  the  French  fleet — to  which  his  own  was  considerably  inferior  in  force — skillfully 
moored  80  as  to  defy  ordinary  attack,  he  adopted  the  novel  expedient  of  doubling  on  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  was  rewarded  with  success  the  most  consummate.  Of  the  French 
line  of  battle,  two  ships  only  escaped  to  be  afterward  captured;  and  it  was  considered 
tliat  solely  to  a  wound  in  the  head,  which  in  the  heat  of  the  action  prostrated  Nelson,  did 
even  these  owe  their  temporary  safety.  Honors  were  now  from  all  quarters  diowered 
upon  him;  and  in  particular  the  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  his  countrsrmen  were  sig- 
nified by  the  title  bestowed  on  him  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  a  mnt  of  £2000  a 
year  for  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  two  immediate  successors.  For  his  services 
immediately  subsequent,  in  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples,  the 
Neapolitan  king  rewarded  him  with  the  dukedom  of  Bronte  and  a  domain  of  £8000  a 
year.  These  last  honors,  however,  were  in  one  sense  dearly  purchased.  The  single  sus- 
picion of  a  blot  on  his  public  fame  is  in  regard  of  his  relations  with  the  corrupt  court  of 
Naples,  and  of  certain  questionable  acts  into  which  by  these  he  was  led.  The  only  flaw 
in  his  private  character  was  his  infatuated  attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  the 
English  ambassador,  a  woman  of  questionable  antecedents,  but  perilous  nwcination,  with 
whom  he  was  here  thrown  in  contact.  The  influence  which  she  now  obtained  over  him, 
she  contmued  to  the  end  to  exercise.  Early  in  life  he  had  married,  and  married  happily. 
If  to  the  charms  of  an  impure  adventuress  he  sacrificed,  on  his  return  to  England,  the 
wife  to  whom  before  he  had  been  tenderly  devoted,  it  is  not  necessary  to  indulge  in  com- 
ment. Let  us  compassionate  the  one  cruel  frailty  of  a  mam  in  all  else  and  in  his  proper 
nature,  as  gentle  and  generous  as  he  was  brave. 

His  next  magnificent  exploit  was  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801,  in  which,  after  a 
struggle  of  terrible  severity,  he  shattered  the  naval  power  of  Denmark,  and  along  with  it 
the  dreaded  coalition  a^nst  England  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms.  Never  were  the 
characteristic  and  heroic  qualities  of  the  man  more  brilliantly  displayed  than  on  thia 
most  trying  occasion.  In  the  moral  courage  to  accept  responsibility  at  all  hazards,  no 
man  ever  surpassed  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  his  chier,  sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  deadly 
anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  what  at  a  distance  seem^  to  be  a  hopeless  conflict,  signaled 
him  to  discontinue  action.  "  Damn  the  signall"  said  Nelson,  when  this  was  reported  to 
hip.  "  Keep  mine  for  closer  battle  flying.  That's  the  way  I  answer  such  signals.  Nail 
mine  to  the  mast."  And  with  the  certaintv  of  professional  disgrace  and  ruin  staring 
liim  in  the  face  in  case  of  failure,  he  worked  out  his  grand  triumph. 

Had  Nelson's  services  here  ceased,  his  fame  would  still  have  been  assured  as  the 
greatest  of  England's  navnl  heroes.  But  a  crowning  glory  awaited  him.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  1806,  glowing  with  fierce  ardor  and  impatience,  he  had  chased  half  round  the 
world  a  French  fleet  of  nearly  double  the  force  of  his  own,  scared  by  the  very  terror  of 
his  name;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable  Oct.  21  of  that  year,  the  desire  of 
his  eyes  was  satisfied,  when  in  the  Bay  of  Trafalgar  he  saw  before  him  the  combined 
navies  of  France  and  Spain  moving  to  meet  him  in  frank  fi^t  Of  the  glorious  con- 
summation which  followed  we  need  not  speak  in  detail.  Ere  night,  the  power  of 
France  upon  the  seas  was  annihilated,  and  her  threatened  invasion  of  England  bad 
become  an  abortive  dream.  But  Nelson  was  no  more.  He  died  as  such  men  wish  to 
die,  amid  the  thunders  of  Us  mightiest  victory. 

The  cliaracter  of  Nelson  was,  for  a  man  of  liis  greatness,  unusually  simple  and  trans- 
parent A  more  absolute  singleness  of  aim  and  aspiration  than  his  it  is  difficult  even 
to  conceive  of.  Literally  on  flro  with  that  ardor  and  passion  of  enthusiasm  without 
some  tincture  of  which  scarce  any  man  perhaps  has  ever  yet  achieved  distinction,  he 
was  driven  by  it  imperiously  in  one  direction.  The  greatest  of  sailors— he  was  a  sailor 
and  little  else.  Of  his  genius  for  command  it  would  be  idle  at  large  to  speak.  In  cool- 
Bess,  foresight,  promptitude,  instant  intuitive  decision,  and  a  daring  which,  even  when 
it  seemed  at  times  to  touch  temerity,  was  yet  regulated  throughout  oy  the  nicest  calcu- 
lations of  reason,  he  has  perhaps  never  tieen  quite  equaled  on  the  element    His  natnie 
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wag  most  noMe  and  humane.  He  had  bnt  to  be  known  to  be  beloved;  and  of  the  tender 
chivalry  of  his  relations  with  his  gallant  brethren  in  anus  it  is  touching  to  read.  See 
Lift  by  Hahan  (1887)- 

"SSLBOn,  Saicttel,  vut>.,  1792-1878 ;  b.  N.  Y.:  educated  at  Middlebu]^  college,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  for  New  York  in  1820,  and  a 
circuit  judge  1828-81.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  whica  office  he  retained  till  1872.  He  was  a  member  of  the  N.  T.  coDStitutional 
convention  in  1846,  and  of  the  joint  high  commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  in  1871. 

HEISOH,  Thohas,  1788-89 ;  b.  Va.;  son  of  William  Nelson,  president  of  the  Yii^ 
glnia  colonial  counciL  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  coU^e,  Cambridge,  England, 
lietuming  to  this  country  in  1701,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Yorktown  on  the  family 
estates.  In  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain  he  warmly  advocated  the  colonial  cause, 
both  privately  and  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  He  served  in  the  first  provincial  conven- 
tion of  1774,  and  in  the  second  of  1775.  In  the  latter  year  ho  became  colonel  of  the  2d 
Va.  regiment,  but  resigned  in  1776  upon  his  election  to  the  constitutional  convention. 
In  this  body  he  introduced  a  resolution  instructing  the  Va.  congressional  delegation  to 
bring  before  congress  proposals  for  a  declaration  of  independence.  He  was  elected  to 
congress  in  time  to  sign  the  declaration,  but  resided  in  May,  1777,  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  when  a  British  squadron  under  Admiral  Howe 
was  off  the  Virginia  coast,  ho  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  state  troops,  and  soon 
after,  at  the  call  of  congress,  led  a  cavalry  Iwttalion  to  Philadelphia.  After  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  approach  of  Howe  had  subsided,  he  returned  to  the  legislature,  where 
he  resisted  the  proposed  confiscation  of  British  propertv,  maintaining  tlmt  it  was  unjust 
to  make  private  persons  suffer  for  public  wrongs.  £arl^  in  1779  be  was  again  a  member 
of  congress,  and  was  again  forced  by  ill-health  to  resign.  In  May  the  same  year,  he 
organized  the  state  militia,  for  protection  against  a  British  fora^ng  and  plundering  expe- 
dition then  invading  Virginia.  In  1780,  when  congress  had  asked  for  contributions  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  French  contingent,  Virginia  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  of 
$2,000,000.  In  the  depreciated  condition  of  the  puUic  credit,  there  was  little  hope  of 
negotiating  that  sum,  but  a  large  amount  was  advanced  by  Nelson,  who  made  himself 
personally  responsible.  He  also  paid  two  Viivinia  regiments,  which  had  refused  to  go 
south  till  they  had  received  the  arrearages  of  their  pay.  In  1781  he  succeeded  Jefferson 
as  governor.  The  British  were  ravaging  the  state,  and  Nelson  opposed  them  with  what 
militia  he  could  muster.  He  was  ioT^A  to  exercise  extra  leral  powers,  but  bis  acts 
Tvere  afterward  sanctioned  bv  the  legislature.  In  command  of  the  state  militia  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  he  orderea  the  bombardment  of  his  own  house,  the  most  valuable  in 
the  town.  He  was  already  financially  embarrassed  by  his  loans  to  the  government,  and 
In  his  last  days  his  property  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts.    He  resigned  in  Nov.,  1781. 

HELSOV,  WrLUAX,  182(M)2 ;  b.  Ey.;  brother  of  Thomas  Henry,  minister  to  Chili 
1861-66;  joined  the  navy  in  1840,  and  m  1847  commanded  a  battery  in  tlie  fleet  which 
bombarded  Vera  Cruz,  keeping  up  a  continuous  cannonade  and  seconding  the 
movements  of  the  army  under  wxAi,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  city  and  fort  He 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  and  south  Pacific,  and  in  1854  was  promoted  to  master, 
in  1855  to  lieut.  In  1858,  when  the  slave  ship  Echo  was  required  to  discharge  hei 
cxtwo  of  negroes  into  the  keeping  of  the  Jfiagara,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them  to 
African  soil,  he  was  ordered  to  the  latter  vessel.  In  1861  he  was  on  ordnance  duty  at 
Washington,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  gun- 
boats on  the  Ohio,  with  the  rank  of  lieut.commander.  Soon  after,  he  left  the  navy, 
and  entering  the  military  service,  was  ordered  to  Kentucky.  He  there  established 
recruiting  stations,  and  organized  camp  "Dick  Robinson,"  near  Danville,  and  s  similar 
rendezvous  at  Washington,  in  Mason  county.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general, 
Sept.  1801.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April,  1862,  he  commanded  the  2d  division  under 
Gen.  Buell,  whose  forces,  united  with  Gen.  Grant's,  were  attacked  by  the  confederate 
General  Beauregard.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Ky.  In  1862,  when 
Louisville  was  threatened  with  an  attack  of  the  confederates  under  Gen.  Bragg,  he  com- 
manded the  union  forces,  ordered  earthworks  to  be  constructed,  pressing  private  citizens 
into  the  service,  and  defending  the  position  until  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Buell  with  the 
army.  In  1802  he  was  commissioned  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  in  September  was 
fatally  shot  at  the  Gait  House,  Louisville,  by  the  union  general,  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  of 
Indiana,  in  a  personal  quarreL 

mWV,  Woi.rBXD,  1792-1868  ;  b.  Montreal ;  son  of  an  English  officer  ;  in  1811  ba 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  St.  Denis.  In  the  war  with  the  United  States,  1812,  he 
served  as  surgeon.  He  was  chosen  representative  of  Sorel  in  the  Canadian  parliament  of 
1887.  In  the  revolution  of  1887  he  was  prominent,  and  was  in  command  at  the  victory 
obtained  by  the  insurgents  at  St.  Denis,  on  the  Richelieu  river,  but  was  captured  and 
sent  to  Bermuda  as  an  exile.  In  the  next  year  he  settled  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1842  returned  to  Montreal,  a  general  amnesty  having  been  declared.  He  was  again 
elected  to  parUa^nent  from  his  former  district  in  1844  and  1845,  and  in  1851  was  made 
inspector  of  prisons,  a  position  which  he  held  for  several  years.    He  served  as  mayor  of 
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Montreal  two  terms  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  Lover  Canada  College  of  Phygidani 
and  Surgeons. 

HSLSOH  BTVEK,  British  North  America,  rising  in  the  n.  extremity  of  lake  'Winnl> 
pee  in  the  North-West  territory,  a  branch  of  the  Saskatchawan,  after  passing  through 
a  number  of  lakes  runs  n.e.  into  Hudson's  Bay,  -where  it  is  sometimes  called  Kutcmu 
-wan.  It  ia  deep,  wide,  and  swift,  and  in  its  course  makes  many  abrupt  turns,  and  has 
many  rapida  and  falls  that  render  it  almost  unnavigable.  That  part  of  the  ai-ca  e.  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  a  rough  country  with  a  soil  of  Lauren- 
tian  formation  except  for  100  m.  of  tlie  river's  course  through  the  Silurian  plain  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  In  the  former  region  one-quarter  is  arable  land,  about  one-half  is  too 
cold  for  cultivation,  and  about  70,000  sq.m.  of  timber  constitute  the  remainder.  The 
area  of  its  basin  is  860,000  sq. miles.  West  of  lake  Winnipeg  it  traverses  a  fertile 
country  adapted  to  wheat  culture.  Its  length  to  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Sas- 
katchawan  is  1732  m.,  and  at  its  mouth  is  York,  a  town  and  fort,  one  of  the  principal 
trading-posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  fur  company. 

HBLTJITBO,  Neluvibium,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants  similar  to  water-lilies,  and  often 
included  under  that  name,  as  well  as  by  some  botanists  in  the  natural  order  n}fmpfuatcem 
(q.y.);  although  by  others  constituted  into  a  distmct  Citler,  ndurrMacecB,  differing  in  the 
want  of  albumen  in  the  seed,  and  in  the  distinct  carpels,  which  are  one-seeded,  and 
buried  in  the  cavities  of  a  large  fleshy  receptacle ;  which  eventually  becomes  a  broad  bard 
bed,  full  of  boles,  with  the  large  seeed  half  buried  in  them.  'The  flowers  and  leaves 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  water-lilies.  The  species  are  few,  and  are  found  in  the 
warm  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  They  are  all  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  If.  rpeeiotum  is  the  Eotptian  Beam  of  Pythag- 
oras, the  loiJiii  (q.v.)  of  the  Hindus,  held  sacred  by  them  and  by  the  people  of  "Thibet. 
It  is  also  much  esteemed  and  cultivated  in  China,  and  elsewhere  in  the  e.,  for  its  seeds, 
roots,  leaf-stalks,  and  flower-stalks,  all  of  which  are  eaten.  It  has  been  used  as  food  by 
the  Egyptians  from  remote  antiquity.  The  seeds  are  in  size  and  shape  like  acorns,  witu 
a  taste  more  delicate  that  that  or  almonds.  The  root  contains  much  starch,  and  GhineM 
arrowroot  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  it.  Slices  of  it  are  often  served  up  at  table  in 
China.  Great  quantities  are  pickled  with  salt  and  vinegnr,  and  eaten  with  rice.  Tho 
powdered  root  makes  excellent  soup  with  water  or  milk.  The  flowers  are  generally  rose- 
tolored,  seldom  white.  The  ancient  Egyptian  mode  of  sowing  this  plant,  by  inclosing 
etch  seed  in  a  ball  of  clay  and  throwing  it  into  the  water,  is  practiced  at  the  present 
f  ly  in  India. — N.  luteum  is  a  North  American  species,  extending  almost  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia;  with  yellow  flowers.  The  seeds  are  sought  after  by  children  and  by 
Indians,  and  the  farinaceous  roots  are  agreeable  when  boiled. 

HS'MAHA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Kansas,  having  the  state  line  of  Nebraska  for  its  n.  boun- 
dary, drained  by  the  Nemaiia  and  Delaware  rivers  and  by  Vermilion  creek  ;  720  sq.m.; 
pop.  '90;  19,249,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kansas 
City,  Northwestern,  and  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island  railroads.  Its  surface  is  some- 
what hilly  and  its  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  dairy  products.  It  is  a  fine  country  for  stock-raising,  and  its  rivers  furnish  excellent 
water-power.  Its  mineral  products  are  limestone,  much  used  for  building-purposes, 
sandstone,  coal,  and  gypsum.  It  has  for  that  section  a  good  supply  of  timber,  appearing 
along  the  streams,  and  on  the  bluSs,  in  groves  of  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  cotton-wood. 
Co.  seat,  Seneca. 

NEHAHA,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  its  e.  boundary, 
separating  it  from  Missouri;  intersected  by  the  Burlington  route  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railroads;  891  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  12,930,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  is  hilly 
and  drained  by  the  Little  Nemalia  river,  Muddy  Creek,  and  other  small  streams.  A 
lar2;e  proportion  is  prairie  land  with  groves  of  ash,  elm,  cotton-wood,  and  hickory, 
which  grow  along  the  river  bottoms  where  the  soil  Is  fertile,  having  a  limestone  founda- 
tion, and  producing  the  staple  products  of  the  western  states.  It  is  eminently  fitted  for 
stock-raising.  Limestone,  foimd  in  abundance,  is  oaed  for  building-purposes,  and  co^ 
is  mined.    Co.  seat,  Auburn. 

HEXATEL'MIA  (derived  from  the  Gr.  words  n«ma  a  thread,  and  Jtdmint,  an  intes- 
tinal worm),  is  the  term  given  by  recent  zoologists  to  a  large  and  important  class  of  the 
subdivision  vermei  of  the  artietUata.  The  worms  belonging  to  this  class  arc  of  a  more  or 
less  elongated  cylindrical  form.  Their  skin  is  thick  and  strong,  and  is  usually  wrinkled 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  body  an  annuliitcd  appearance,  which,  however,  disap- 
pears if  the  animal  is  placed  in  water.  The  nervous  system  in  the  higher  forms  (as  the 
mearida)  consists  of  two  lateral  ganglia  at  the  anterior  extremity,  which  are  united  by  a 
Blender  nervous  ring,  and  from  whicli  two  lateral  nervous  tnmks  proceed  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body;  while  in  the  lower  forms  no  distinct  nervous  system  can  be  recognized. 
No  special  organs  of  the  senses  are  met  with;  but  a  general  sense  of  touch  is  probably 
present  The  digestive  organs  are  extremely  simple.  In  one  order  (the  aeanthoeephala) 
no  trace  of  an  intestinal  canal  can  be  detected ;  in  another  order  (the  gordiaeea),  there  is  a 
mouth,  but  no  anus;  while  the  higher  forms  are  provided  with  mouth,  intestinal  canal, 
and  anus.    In  the  higher  forms,  a  kind  of  vascular  system  is  developed  in  the  skin,  in 
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the  sbape  of  canals,  in  which  the  nutrient  fluid  is  propelled  by  the  movements  of  the 
body.  No  distinct  respiratory  organs  can  be  detected;  but  in  some  genera  there  are 
glands  -whose  object  is  not  clearly  known.  These  worms  are  uninsexuaT;  but  the  males 
are  comparatively  rarely  found,  and  are  always  smaller  than  the  females.  With  the 
exception  of  two  families — tlie  urolabea  and  anguiUulida,  or  paste  and  vinegar  eels — all 
the  animals  of  this  class  are  parasitic;  indeed.  Cams,  in  lus  Ilandbueh  d«r  2!oologie  (1868), 
vol.  ii.  p.  458,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  probably  all  the  nematelmia  live  as  parasites, 
either  during  their  whole  lives  or  during  certain  stuges  of  their  existence." 

The  nematelmia  are  sometimes  termed  raund-wortm,  just  as  the  platyelmia  (tapb 
worms,  flukes,  etc.)  are  called  fialrworira.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  term  round- 
worm is  restricted  to  the  atcaris  lumbricoide*,  the  most  common  of  the  human  entozoa. 

This  class  is  divisible  into  thi-ee  very  distinct  orders — viz.,  the  aeanthooepkaXa,  which 
are  destitute  of  an  intestinal  canal;  Xli^gorctiaeea,  which  possess  an  intestinal  canal,  but 
no  anus;  and  the  nematoidea,  which  possess  a  perfect  intestinal  canal,  provided  with  two 
orifices. 

nmATOI'SKA  constitute  the  highest  order  of  the  nematelmia,  and  Indeed  of  intes- 
tinal  worms  generally,  inasmuch  as  they  present  a  distinct  nervous  system,  a  complete 
intestine  provided  with  mouth  and  anus,  and  distinct  sexual  organs.  The  history  of 
their  development  is  not  fully  known ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  tielieve  that  these  animals 
undergo  any  remarkable  metamorphoses,  although  some  perforate  the  intestinal  walls,  and 
become  encysted  in  parenchymatous  organs.  The  great  majority  of  the  nematoidea  are 
parasitic.  The  nematoidea  are  divided  by  Cams  into  twelve  families,  all  the  members  of 
whicli  are  known  only  in  a  parasitic  state  of  eidstence,  excepting  certain  genera  of  the 
first  and  second  family. 

Although  the  intestinal  canal  is  the  most  common  residence  of  these  worms,  some,  as 
triehina  spiralis,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  muscles;  others,  as  filcma  medinensit,  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  others  in  the  kidneys,  lungs,  etc.  SeeEsTOZOA.  For 
further  information  regarding  these  worms,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Eberth's  Untermeh- 
vngen  itber  Nematoden  (4to,  1868). 

HEX  OOVt  An  abbreviation  (Latin),  for  mtrUtie  eontradieentt,  no  one  contra- 
dicting. 

H£'XEA,  anciently  the  name  of  a  deep  and  well-watered  valley  of  Argolis,  in  th» 
Peloponnesus,  between  Cleonae  and  Phllus.  It  lies  n.  and  s.,  and  is  from  2  to  8  m.  long, 
and  more  than  half  a  mile  broad.  It  possessed  a  sacred  grove,  with  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple of  Zeus,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  games  called  the  Mmean  games,  wluch  took  place 
four  times  in  two  olympiads  in  an  adjacent  woody  valley.  This  was  one  of  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  and,  according  to  one  legend,  was  founded  by  the  seven 
princes  who  were  combined  against  Thebes:  according  to  another,  by  Hercules  after  his 
victory  over  the  Nemean  lion.  The  games  consisted  partly  of  exercises  of  bodily  skill 
and  strength — such  as  chariot- racing,  quoit-throwing,  wrestling,  running  in  armor,  horse- 
racing,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  and  archery,  and  partly  of  musical  and  poetical  com- 
petitions. Tlie  prize  was  originally  a  crown  of  olive  twigs,  afterwards  of  parsley.  We 
nave  eleven  odes  by  Pindar  in  honor  of  victors  in  the  Nemean  games. 

HSMES'Tfs,  a  genus  of  marine  annelida,  the  type  of  a  family,  nrnnerUda,  remarkable 
for  the  prodigious  length  which  some  of  the  species  attain,  which,  in  their  most  extended 
state,  is  80  or  40  feet  Sut  the  animal  which  stretches  itself  out  to  this  length,  is  capable 
of  suddenly  contracting  itself  to  8  or  4  feet.  The  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  leeclies, 
but  there  is  no  sucker.  These  annelids  feed  upon  molluscs  by  sucking  them  out  of  their 
shells.  They  generally  lurk  in  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  sea-coast,  and  are  sometimes 
drawn  up  with  the  nets  or  lines  of  fishermen.  They  twine  themselves  into  knots  and 
coils,  apparently  inextricable,  but  without  any  real  entanglement  The  life  hislory  of 
the  nemeriida  is  curious.  The  embryo  has  at  first  a  ciliated,  non-contractile,  oval  body; 
from  which  there  issues  a  small  activelv  contractile  worm,  leaving  behind  it  the  oval 
skin,  and  this  worm  grows  to  the  size  already  mentioned.  The  larval  state,  however, 
exhibits  a  cleft  with  raised  edges,  which  becomes  the  mouth  of  the  perfect  animal. 

HZK'ESIS,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  daughter  of  Night,  was  originally  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  moral  feeUng  of  right  and  a  just  fear  of  criminal  actions — m  other  words, 
of  the  conscience.  Afterwards,  when  an  enlarged  experience  convinced  men  thai  a 
divine  will  found  room  for  its  activity  amid  the  little  occurrences  of  human  life.  Neme- 
sis came  to  be  regarded  as  the  power  who  constantly  preserves  or  restores  the  moral 
equilibrium  of  earUily  affairs— preventing  mortals  from  reaching  that  excessive  prosper- 
ity which  would  lead  them  to  forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  or  visiting 
them  with  wholesome  calamities  in  the  midst  of  their  happiness.  Hence  originated  the 
latest  and  loftiest  conception  of  Nemesis,  as  the  being  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decrees  of  a  strict  retributive  providence — the  awful  and  mysterious 
avenger  of  wrong,  who  punishes  and  humbles  liaughty  evil-doera  in  particular.  Neme- 
sis was  thus  rerarded  as  allied  to  Ate  (q.v.)  and  the  Eumenides  (q.v.).  She  was  some- 
times called  Adrast&x  and  Rhnnmusia,  the  latter  designation  being  derived  from  Rlian- 
mus,  a  village  of  Attica, wliere  she  had  a  temple.  She  was  represented  in  the  oldertimes 
as  a  young  virgin,  resembling  Venus;  in  later  times,  ar  clothed  with  the  tunic  and  pep- 
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las,  sometimes  with  swords  in  tier  hands  and  a  wheel  at  her  foot,  agriffin  also  having 
bis  riglit  paw  upon  the  wheel;  sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  grifflos.  Nemesis  is  a 
frequent  ngure  on  coins  and  gems. 

NEKE'SrirSk  b.  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  c. ;  bishop  of  Emessa  in  the 
Teign  of  Theodosius  the  Oreat,  though  the  time  is  uncertain,  and  little  is  known  about 
his  life.  He  left  a  treatise  in  Greek  on  The  Nature  of  Man,  which  treats  of  the  sou] 
and  body.  The  observations  and  theories  of  Nemesius  on  the  latter  subject  show  con- 
siderable ingenuity  and  learning.  His  description  of  the  glands,  nerves,  and  spleen 
show  him  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  physiological  learning  of  his 
time;  and,  in  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  pulse  and  the  object  of  the  bile,  have  given  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the 
functions  of  the  bile  and  liver.  In  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  pulse,  he  says:  "  It  takes 
its  rise  from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  from  the  left  ventricle  of  it;  the  artery  is  with  great 
vehemence  dilated  and  contracted,  by  a  sort  of  constant  harmony  and  order.  While  it 
is  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner  part  of  the  blood  from  the  next  veins."  The 
soul  was  considered  by  Nemesius  as  funned  of  two  parts:  the  rational  part,  composed  of 
will,  memory,  and  thought;  and  the  irrational  part,  consisting  of  the  passions  and 
desires.    He  believed  in  the  Platonic  teaching  as  to  the  pre-existence  of  the  souL 

HEU,  a  lake  in  Italy,  havii^  on  its  margin  a  temple  of  Diana  famous  among 
antiquities.  It  was  called  Lcums  Nemarensis  and  also  Speculum  Dianas,  mirror  of  Diana, 
and  is  now  known  as  Lago  dl  Nemi.  It  is  17  m.  s.e.  of  Rome.  The  place  was  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  on  account  of  Its  sacred  temple,  grove  and  lake,  and  given  the  surname 
of  Nemoralis.  The  n.e.  mai^n  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Nemus,  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Nemi,  overlooked  by  a  feudal  castle.  It  is  less  than  6  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, lying  Detween  lake  Albano  and  the  town  of  Veltetri,  on  the  Applan  Way,  in  the 
midst  of  steep  high  hills.  Its  altitude  is  1225  ft.  It  fills  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
and  has  no  known  outlet  except  a  passage  made  by  the  ancients,  which  still  serves  its 
original  purpose.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists  and  artists.  In  1897  the  two  long- 
buried  vessels  of  the  emperor  Caligola  were  discovered  embedded  in  the  bottom  of 
the  lake. 

HXKOITBS,  Louis  Chables  Philippk  IU.pha.el  D'ORLtANS,  Dnc  de,  b.  Paris,  18'S; 
2d  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  1831  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Belgians,  but  declined, 
as  he  did  a  subsequent  offer  of  the  throne  of  Greece.  He  served  in  the  two  Belgian  cam- 
paigns, and  in  Algeria,  and  was  made  lieut.-generaL  After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
the  due  d'Oridans,  a  bill  was  passed  conferring  the  regency  upon  the  due  de  Nemours; 
but  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  and  he  left  France  in  1848,  and  did  not 
return  till  1870.  He  married  in  1840  Victoire-Auguste-Antoinette,  duchess  of  Saze- 
Coburg,  by  whom  he  has  2  sons  and  2  daughters. 

KEITAOH,  a  market  t.  of  Tipperary  co.,  Ireland,  distant  95  m.  s.w.  from  Dublin; 
p.  '91,  4,722,  of  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  were  far  in  excess  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
Ipiscopalian  church.  Nenagh  Is  the  assize  town  of  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary,  and 
is  a  place  of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions  in  its  public  buildings.  The  ancient  keep, 
called  Nenagh  Round,  is  a  striking  object,  and  the  court-house,  jail,  barrack,  and  union 
workhouse  are  imposing  edifices.  There  is  a  free  school,  and  three  national  schools. 
Among  the  not  very  numerous  articles  manufactured  at  Nenagh,  are  woolens,  tobacco, 
soap,  and  candles.  It  is,  however  a  place  of  very  considerable  inland  trade,  and  con- 
tains slate  quarries. 

HZKA  SAHIB.    See  Nasa  Sahib. 

KEHHnrS,  a  monk  of  Bangor,  in  Wales,  who  is  believed  to  Iiave  lived  early  in  Oie 
9th  century.  Others,  but  without  authority,  place  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  cen- 
tuiy.  He  calls  himself,  in  his  history,  a  Briton,  and  not  a  Saxon,  and  a  pupil  of 
bishop  Elbodus,  or  Elvodug.  He  is  known  only  from  the  history  of  Britain  ascribed  to 
him,  JlisUnia  Britonum,  or  Evlogium  Britannia.  The  work  liegins  with  a  mythical 
genealogy  of  Brut,  grandson  of  .£neas,  and  first  king  of  Britain.  After  a  description  of 
5ie  Pictish  emigration  to  n.  Britain,  and  the  Scotti^  settlement  of  Ireland,  and  a  brief 
accoimt  of  the  Roman  conquest  and  rule  in  Britain,  he  treats  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inva- 
sion and  conquest  down  to  655.  The  author  says  at  the  beginning  that  the  work  was 
compiled  "  from  the  annals  of  the  Romans,  and  the  chronicles  of  the  fathers,  from  the 
writings  of  the  Scots  and  Angli,  and  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors."  His  book  is  con- 
fused and  often  untrustworthy.  Its  diief  value  is  the  collection  of  legends  contained  in 
It,  such  as  those  of  King  Arthur  and  Merlin.  It  is  in  dispute,  indeed,  if  Nennius  ever 
lived,  and  if  the  history  which  bears  his  name  be  not  a  later  forgery.  The  name  of 
ITennlus  was  not  connected  with  it  till  the  18th  centuir.  The  manuscript  contains  many 
interpolations,  the  work  of  a  copyist  who  admits  tliat  he  omitted  portions  of  the  work  of 
Kennius,  and  added  passages  of  his  own. 

KEOLOOT,  a  term  signifying  new  doctrine  or  new  statement,  and  first  used  in 
Germany  about  the  middle  oi  the  18th  c.  to  denote  the  new  statement  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  new  explanations  of  biblical  facts  which,  in  their  developments,  became  widely 
known  as  rationalism.  The  Neologists  at  first,  professing  to  regard  Christianity  as  an 
inestimable  blessing  to  men  and  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith,  proceeded  to  explain 
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the  doctrines  of  the  former  and  the  facts  of  the  latter  according  to  what  they  called  the 
increasinK  intelligence  supplied  by  education  and  culture.  Without  affinning  that  any- 
thing in  the  Bible  was  false,  they  asserted  that  many  things  in  it  had  been  misunderstood. 
Without  assailing  the  historical  character  of  the  miracles  they  attributed  them  entirely 
to  natural  powers  and  means.  Beginning  with  explaining  away  the  less  important  facts, 
they  gradually  applied  the  same  process  to  the  most  vital  doctrines.  Thus,  students  of 
the  Bible  and  of  theology,  as  well  as  congregations  and  the  people  generally,  were  pre- 

gired  for  the  absolute  "rationalism"  which  denies  a  special  aivine  revelation  in  Uie 
ible.    See  Ratiomausm. 

HE'OFHTTE  (Gr.  neopkutot,  from  neoi,  new,  and  phiu>,  to  grow),  the  name  given  in 
earlv  ecclesiastical  language  lo  persons  recently  converted  to  Christianity.  The  word  ia 
usea  in  this  sense  by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  iii.  6),  and  is  explained  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
as  an  allusion  to  "  their  being  newly  planted  in  the  faith"  (Epp.  b.  v.  ep.  51).  It  differed 
from  catechumen  (q.v.),  inasmuch  as  it  supposed  tlie  person  to  have  not  only  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  also  to  have  received  baptism.  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  directs  Timothy  not  to  promote  a  neophyte  to  the  episcopate;  and  this  pro- 
hibition was  generally  maintained,  although  occasionally  disregarded  in  very  extraortii- 
nary  circumstances,  such  as  those  of  St.  Ambrose  (q.v.).  The  duration  of  this  exclusion 
was  left  for  a  time  to  the  discretion  of  bishops;  but  several  of  the  ancient  synods  legis- 
lated regarding  it.  The  third  council  of  Aries.  634,  and  the  third  of  Orange  in  538,  fix 
a  year  as  the  least  limit  of  probation.  In  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  church  the  same 
discipline  is  observed,  and  extunds  to  persons  converted  not  atone  from  heathenism,  but 
from  any  sect  of  Christians  separated  from  the  communion  of  Rome.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  left  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  The  name  neophyte  is  also  applied  in 
Roman  usage  to  newly  ordained  priests,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  to  the  norneet 
of  a  religious  order. 

HXOFLA'TOKISTS,  the  name  given  to  an  illustrious  succession  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers who  claim  to  found  their  doctrines  and  speculations  on  those  of  Plato.  Strictly 
speaking,  however,  the  Platonic  philosophy — that  is,  in  its  original  and  genuine  form^ 
expired  with  Plato's  immediate  disciples,  Speusippus  and  Xenocrates.  .^'cesilaus  (q.v.), 
the  founder  of  the  new  academy,  and  at  a  later  period  Corneades  (q.v.),  introduced  and 
diffused  a  skeptical  Probabiiism,  which  p'adualiy  destroyed  that  earnest  and  reverent 
spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry  so  charactensiic  of  the  great  pupil  of  Socrates.  Tiie  course 
of  political  events  in  the  ancient  world  also  largely  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  same 
result.  The  triumphs  of  the  Roman  power  had  been  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
national  Iit>ertie8,  and  had  issued  in  a  general  deterioration  of  moral  character,  both  in 
the  east  and  the  west.  Public  men,  especially,  sought,  above  all  things,  material  gratifi- 
cs'ions,  and  came  to  look  upon  philosophy  itself  as  only  a  more  exquisite  kind  of  luxury. 
It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  skepticism  and  eclecticism  should  l)ecome  the  preva- 
lent forms  of  philosophy.  Besides,  the  speculations  of  the  older  philosophers  were 
felt  to  be  unsitisfactory.  When  men  began  to  review  the  long  succession  of  contradic- 
tory or  divergent  s^'stems  that  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Thales  the  Milesian,  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  Greek  history,  a  suspiciou  appears  to  have  sprung  up  that  reality,  cer 
tainty,  truth,  was  either  not  attainable,  or  could  only  be  attained  by  selecting  something 
from  every  system.  Moreover,  the  immensely  extended  intercourse  of  nations,  itself  a 
result  of  Roman  conquest,  had  brought  into  tne  closest  proximity  a  crowd  of  conflicting 
opinions,  beliefs,  anu  practices,  which  could  not  help  occasionally  undergoing  a  con- 
fused amalgamation,  and  in  this  way  presented  to  view  a  practical  eclecticism,  leas 
refined  and  philosophical  indeed  than  the  speculative  systems  of  the  day.  but  not  essen- 
tially different  from  them.  This  tendency  to  amalgamation  showed  itself  most  promi- 
nently in  Alexandria.  Placed  at  the  junction  of  two  continents,  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
close  .to  the  most  cultivated  and  intellectual  regions  of  Europe,  that  celebrated  (Atj 
naturally  became  a  focus  for  the  chief  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  ancient  world. 
Here,  the  east  and  the  west,  Greek  culture  and  oriental  enthusiasm,  met  and  mingled ; 
and  here,  too.  Christianity  sought  a  home,  and  strove  to  quell,  by  the  liberality  of  its 
sympathies,  the  myriad  discords  of  paganism.  "Greek  skepticism,"  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
"Judaism,  Platonlsm,  Christianity— all  had  their  interpreters  within  a  small  distance  of 
the  temple  of  Serapto."  It  Is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  philosophy,  which  so  dis- 
tinctly combines  the  peculiar  mental  characteristics  of  the  east  and  the  west,  as  that  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Neoplatonists,  should  have  orisjlnated  In  Alexandria.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  It  Is  but  right  to  notice,  as  does  M.  Matter,  in  his  Histoire  de  FEeole  cFAlexandrie. 
that  it  soon  ceased  to  have  any  local  connection  with  the  city.  Its  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentatives were  neither  natives  of  Alexandria,  nor  members  of  the  famous  museum,  and 
they  had  their  schools  elsewhere — in  Rome,  in  Athens,  and  in  Asia. 

It  IS  not  easy  to  say  with  whom  NeoplaUmi»m  commenced.  Scholars  differ  as  to  how 
much  should  be  included  under  that  term.  By  some  it  is  used  to  deslgiiate  the  whole 
new  intellectual  movement  proceeding  from  Alexandria,  comprising,  in  this  broad  view, 
the  philosophy.  1st,  of  Philo-Judesus  and  of  Numenius  the  Syrian;  2d,  of  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  (CHemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  etc.);  8d,  of  the  gnostics;  and  4th,  of  Ammo- 
nlus  Saccas  and  his  successors.  Others,  again,  would  exclude  the  second  of  these 
(though  the  Alexandrian  divines  frequently  Platonize);  while  a  third  party  is  disposed 
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to  restrict  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  fourth.  The  last  of  these  modes  of  regard 
Ing  Keoplatonism  is  the  one  most  current,  and  is  perliaps  the  most  convenient  and  defl- 
nile:  yet  Bouterwels,  Tennemann,  Lewes,  etc.,  agree  in  considering  Philo  Judaeus  (q.v.) 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  (iu  part)  contemporary  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  first  of  the  JSeo- 
platonisis — that  is  to  say,  as  the  first  who  endeavored  to  unite  the  mysteries  of  oriental 
belief  with  the  dialectics  and  speculations  of  the  Platonists.  A  sunilar  course  was  at 
least  partially  pursued  by  the  Christian  fathers  of  Alexandria,  partly  from  a  predile^ 
tion  f()r  tlie  philosophy  in  which  they  had  tieen  reared,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  har- 
monize reason  and  faith,  and  to  make  their  religion  acceptable  to  thoughtful  and  educated 
pagans;  hence,  they  too  may,  not  without  reason,  be  classed  along  with  Pliilo,  though 
their  spirit  and  aim  are  distinctively  and  even  strongly  Cfaristian.  In  gnosticism,  on  the 
otiier  band,  speaking  generally,  the  lawless  mysticism  of  the  east  predominated,  and  we 
Bee  little  either  of  the  spirit  or  logic  of  Plato.  They  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  from 
the  category  of  Keoplatonists.  Regarding  Philo-Judseus  and  the  Alexandrian  divines, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  they  wrote  and  taught  in  the  interests  of  their  own  religion,  and 
had  no  idea  of  defending  or  propagating  a  heathen  philosophy.  It  is  this  which  strik- 
ingly distinguishes  them  from  the  school  founded  by  Ammoniiis  Saccas,  and  also  from 
an  independent  group  of  pagan  teachers  and  authors  who  likewise  flourislied  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  after  Christ,  and  whose  main  object  was  to  popularize  and  diffuse 
the  ethics  and  religio-philosophic  system  of  Plato,  by  allegorically  explaining  the  ancient 
mysteries  of  the  popular  belief  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  their  master,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  blendmg  with  these  many  Pytliagorean  and  Aristotelian  notions.  The  best- 
known  names  of  this  group  are  Plutarch  (q.v.)  and  Appuleius  (q.v.).  These  men  have  a 
better  claim  to  the  title  of  Neoplatonists  than  any  of  the  others.  They  adhered  far 
more  closely  to  their  great  master,  and  were,  in  fact — to  the  best  of  their  ability — simply 
popular  expounders  of  liis  philosophy.  Living  at  a  time  when  paganism  was  in  a  mori- 
bund condition,  they  sought  to  revive,  purify,  and  elevate  the  faiili  in  which  their 
fathers  had  lived.  Christianity,  a  young,  vigorous,  and  hostile  system,  was  rooting 
Itself  in  the  hearts  of  men  deeper  and  deeper  every  day,  and  these  disciples  of  Plato — 
tenderly  attached  to  their  ancestral  religion — felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
serve  from  going  out  the  fires  that  were  feebly  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  ancient  gods. 
But  these  commentators  and  expositors  of  Plato  were  not  remarkable  for  their  philo- 
sophical power;  a  fresh  stream  of  lif«j  was  first  poured  into  the  old  channels  of  Platonic 
speculation  by  Ammonius  Saccas  (q.v.)  and  Plotiuus  (q.v.),  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
gives  the  school  which  they  established  its  best  claim  to  the  exclusive  title  of  Jfeoplato- 
nitt.  "In  no  species  of  grandeur  was  the  Alexandrian  school  deficient,"  as  M.  Haissel 
lustly  observes :  "  genius,  power,  and  duration  have  consecrated  it.  Reanimating  dur- 
ing an  epoch  of  decline  the  fecundity  of  an  aged  civilization,  it  created  a  whole  family 
of  illustrious  names.  Plotinus,  its  real  founder,  resuscitated  Plato;  Proclus  gave  the 
world  another  Aristotle;  and  in  the  person  of  Julian  the  apostate,  it  became  master  oi 
the  world.  For  three  centuries  it  was  a  formidable  rival  to  the  greatest  power  that  ever 
appeared  on  earth — the  power  of  Christianity ;  and  if  It  succumbed  in  the  struggle,  it 
only  fell  with  the  civilization  of  which  it  had  been  the  last  rampart"  (Lewes's  Bioff.  EUt. 
Phu.  p.  259).  The  essence  of  aU  the  Alexandrian  speculations,  we  have  stated,  consista 
in  the  blending  of  Platonic  ideas  with  oriental  mysticism:  the  peculiarity  of  the  Neo- 
platonut»,  stricfly  so-called,  lies  simpljr  iu  the  novelty,  audacity,  and  ingenuity  of  their 
reasonings  They  aimed  at  constructing  a  religion  on  a  basis  of  dialectics.  Tney  strove 
to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  highest,  and  the  way  in  which  they  endeavored  to  accom- 

C"  ;h  this  was  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  capacity  in  man  for  passing  beyond  the 
its  of  his  personality,  and  acquiring  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  the  true 
— that  which  is  beyond  and  above  the  fluctuations  and  dubieties  of  "  opinion."  This 
impersonal  faculty  is  called  ecstasy.  By  means  of  it,  man — ceasing,  however,  it  should 
be  observed,  to  be  individual  man,  i.e.,  himself— c&n  Identify  himself  with  the  absolute 
(or  infinite).  Plotinus,  in  fact,  set  out  from  the  belief  that  "philosophy"  (i.e.,  "absolute 
truth")  is  only  possible  through  the  identity  of  the  thinker,  or  rather  of  the  subjective 
thought,  with  the  thing  thought  of,  or  the  objective  thought.  This  intuitive  grasD  or 
"vision"  of  the  absolute  is  not  constant;  we  can  neither  force  nor  retain  it  by  an  effort 
of  will;  it  springs  from  a  divine  inspiration  and  enthusiasm,  higher  and  purer  than  that 
of  poet  or  prophet,  and  is  the  choicest  "gift  of  God." 

The  god  of  Plotinus  and  the  other  Alexandrians  is  a  mystical  trinity,  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  which  they  display  a  dialectical  subtlety  that  even  the  most  ingenious  of  the  school- 
men never  reached.  The  divine  nature  contains  within  it  three  hypostases  (substances^ 
its  basis,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  called  unity,  also  poetically  primitive  light,  etc.  This 
unity  is  not  itself  any  thinff,  but  the  principle  of  all  things;  it  is  absolute  good,  absolute 
perfection ;  and  though  utterly  incapable  of  being  conceived  by  the  understanding,  there 
IS  that  in  man  that  assures  him  that  it — the  incomprehensible,  the  ineffable,  U.  "It  has 
neither  quantity  nor  quality;  neither  reason  nor  soul;  it  exists  neither  in  motion  nor 
repose;  neither  in  space  nor  time;  it  is  not  a  numeric  unity  nora  poiut;  ....  it  is  pure 
esse  without  accident;  ....  it  is  exempt  fi-om  all  want  or  dependency,  as  well  as  from 
all  thought  or  will ;  it  is  not  a  thinking  being,  but  thought  itself —the  principle  and  cause 
of  all  things."  To  the  skeptic  this  "primitive  light,"  we  are  afraid,  will  not  seem  very 
luminous.     From  "unity,"  as  the  prunordial  source  of  all  things,  emanates  "pore 
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intenigence"  (n<nt»— the  temu^fl  at  modem  German  metaphysics);  its  reflection  and 
image,  tlmt  by  whicli  it  is  intuitively  apprehended;  from  pure  intelligence,  in  turn, 
emanates  the  "  soul  of  the  world"  (pij/dis  tou  panUn),  whose  creative  activity  produces 
the  souls  of  men  and  animals,  and  "  nature-"  and  finally,  from  nature  proceeds  "  matter," 
which,  however,  is  subjected  by  Plotinus  to  such  refinement  of  definition  that  it  loses  all 
Us  groesncfls.  Unity,  pure  intelligence,  and  the  world-soul  thus  constitute  the  Plotinian 
triad,  with  which  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  emanation,, 
the  necessity  of  which  he  endeavors  to  demonstrate  by  the  most  stringent  logic.  Human 
iiouls,  whose  source  Is  the  pure  intelligence,  are — by  some  mysterious  fate — im{>risoned 
here  in  perishable  bodies,  and  the  higher  sort  are  ever  striving  to  reascend  to  their  origi- 
nal home.  So  Plotinus,  when  in  the  agonies  of  death,  said  calmly  to  his  friends:  "  I  am 
strnggling  to  liberate  the  divinity  withm  me." 

The  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Plotinus  was  Porphyrius  (q.v.),  who  mainly  devoted 
himself  to  expounding  and  qualifying  the  philosophy  of  his  master.  In  him  we  see,  for 
the  first  time,  the  presence  of  a  distinctively  antichristian  tendency.  Neoplatonism, 
which  can  only  be  properly  understood  when  we  regard  it  as  an  attempt  to  place  pagan- 
ism on  a  philosophical  basis — to  make  the  Greek  religion  philosophical,  and  Qrect  phi- 
losophy religious — did  not  contciously  set  out  as  the  antagonist  of  Christianity.  Neither 
Ammouius  Saccaa  nor  Plotinus  assailed  the  new  faith;  out  as  the  latter  continued  to 
grow,  and  to  attract  many  of  tlie  most  powerful  intellects  of  the  age  into  its  service,  this 
latent  antipathy  began  to  show  itself.  Porphyry  wrote  against  it;  lamblichus  (q.v.),  the 
most  noted  of  Lis  pupils,  did  the  same.  The  latter  also  introduced  a  theurgic  or  "  magi- 
cal" element  into  Keoplatonism,  teaching,  among  other  things,  that  certam  mysterious 
practices  and  qrmbols  exercised  a  supernatural  ufluence  over  the  divinities,  and  made 
them  grant  our  desires.  Magic  is  always  popular,  and  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that 
lamblichus  should  have  had  numerous  followers,  .^desius  succeeded  to  his  master's 
chair,  and  appears  to  have  had  also  a  considerable  number  of  disciples  To  the  school 
of  one  of  them  the  emperor  Julian  belonged,  whose  patronage  for  a  moment  shed  a  gleam 
of  splendor  over  Keoplatonism,  and  seemed  to  promise  it  a  imiversal  victory.  After  a 
succession  of  able  but  not  always  consistent  teachers,  we  reach  Proclus  (q.v.),  the  last 
greiit  Neoplatonist,  who  belongs  to  the  5th  c,  a  man  of  prodigious  learning,  and  of  an 
enthusiastic  temperament,  in  whom  the  pagan-religious,  and  consequently  antichristian, 
tendency  of  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy  culminated.  His  ontology  was  based  on  the 
Triad  of  Plotinus,  but  was  considerably  modified  in  detail;  he  exalted  "faith"  above 
"science"  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  absolute  unity;  was  a  believer  in  Theurgy,  and  so 
naturally  laid  great  stress  upon  the  ancient  Chaldean  oracles,  Orphic  hymns,  mysteries, 
etc.,  which  he  regarded  as  divine  revelations,  and  of  which  he  considered  himself — as, 
indeed,  he  was— the  last  great  "  interpreter."  His  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion  was 
keen;  in  its  success  he  saw  only  the  triumph  of  a  vulgar  popular  superstition  over 
the  refined  and  beautiful  theories  of  philosophy;  it  was  as  if  he  beheld  a  horde  of  bar- 
barians defacing  the  statues  and  records  of  the  Pantheon.  The  disciples  of  Proclua 
were  pretty  numerous,  but  not  remarkable  for  high  talent.  Perhaps  the  ablest  of  his 
successors  was  Domascius,  in  whose  time  the  emperor  Justinian,  bv  an  arbitrary  decree, 
closed  the  schools  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  "  The  victims,  '  says  Cousin  {Court 
tPHisUnre  ds  la  Philotophie  Modeme).  "of  fierce  retaliation,  and  of  an  obstinate  persecu- 
tion, these  poor  Alexandrians,  after  having  sought  an  asylum  in  their  dear  east,  at  the 
court  of  Chosroes,  returned  to  Europe  (53iB  A.D.),  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  most  part  extinguished  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  which  were  converted 
for  them  into  a  philosophic  Thebais. "  See  Fichte,  D«  PhUotophia  Nova  PlaUmica  Origitu 
(Berl.  1818):  Bouterwek,  PhUomphorum  Alexandrinorum  ae  Neo-PkUonieorum,  receiuio 
Aecuratior  (GWtt.  1821);  Matter,  Etmi  Ilittorique  *ur  VBeote  d'AUxandrie  (2  vols.  Par. 
1820);  Simon,  Sittoire  de  VEeoU  d  Alexandrie  (2  vols.  Par.  1845);  Barth61emy  St.  Hilaire, 
J)e  VEcoU  d: Alexandrie  (Par.  1845);  Lewes,  Biographical  UUUrry  of  Philotiiph}/  (1857);  and 
Ueberweg's  Bwtory  of  PhUmophy  (Translation,  Hodder  and  Stoughton:  1872). 

HECSEO,  a  CO.  In  s.e.  Kansas;  drained  by  the  Neosho  river;  6768q.in.;  pop.  '90, 
18,561.    Co.  seat,  Erie. 

H£OSHO  XITEB,  rises  in  e.  central  Kansas,  in  Morris  co.,  and  after  flowing  about 
450  m.  in  a  generally  8.e.  direction,  empties  into  the  Arkansas  near  fort  Qibson.  It 
passes  through  Morris,  Lyon,  Coffey,  Allen,  Neosho,  and  Labette  counties,  in  Kansas, 
and  then  enters  the  Cherokee  reservation  in  Indian  territory,  changing  its  direction 
tos.w. 

HEOTTIEJB :  a  tribe  of  orchidaceous  plants  having  the  pollen-masses  powdery, 
granular,  elastically  cohering,  and  fixed  to  a  gland  or  retinaculum ;  the  anther 
parallel  to  tho  stigma,  and  persistent ;  the  cells  approximate.  They  are  terrestrial 
plants,  with  fibrous  or  tuberous  roots,  occasionally  leafless,  or  supposed  to  be  parasitic; 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  temperate  Asia,  Australia,  and  Madagascar,  but  rare  in  Africa  and 
beyond  the  tropics.  There  are  16  principal  cultivated  genera,  three  of  wliich— Good- 
yera,  Listera,  and  Spiranthes— are  represented  in  the  U,  B. 

HZOZO'IC  (Gr.  new  life),  a  term  introduced  by  Edward  Forbes  to  include  all  the 
strata  from  the  trias  to  the  most  recent  deposite.  They  are  generally  divided  into  the 
two  great  groups  of  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.  This  division  is,  however,  quite  arbi- 
trary—the chief  point  of  difference  depending  on  the  occurrence  in  the  tertiary  deposits 
of  species  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  some  still  living.    There  is  no  paleoutological 
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nor  petraloglcal  break  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  permlan  and  trlas. 
Forbes  accordingly  soggested  the  obliteration  of  the  division  between  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  series,  and  ue  dlTision  of  all  geological  time  into  epochs — the  paleozoic  and 
the  neozoic 

HEFA1TL'  or  Nepal,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Hindustan,  lying  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Himalayas,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Thibet,  on  the  s.  and  w.  by  British  India, 
and  on  the  e.  by  Slkim,  a  protected  state.  Long.  80°  e'  to  88°  14'  e.  It  is  500  m.  In 
length  by  about  150  m.  in  average  breadth.  Area,  54,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  from 
2,0CK),000  bO  3,000,000.  The  kingdom  is  separated  from  the  plains  of  India  by  the  long 
narrow  strip  of  land,  resembling  an  English  down,  but  unhealthy,  called  the  Terai! 
which  extends  along  the  whole  southern  border.  North  of  this,  and  running  parallel 
with  It,  Is  the  great  forest  of  Nepaul,  from  8  to  10  m.  broad.  North  of  this  strip  Is  a 
tract  of  hilly  country,  and  above  that  are  two  tracts  of  greater  elevation,  the  first  of 
which  may  be  called  mountainous,  while  the  second  might  appropriately  be  called  alpine 
if  it  did  not  comprise,  among  Its  mountains,  peaks  which  like  mount  Everest  and 
Dhawalagirl,  attain  almost  twice  the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  principal  rivers  are 
Kumaill,  the  Gogra,  the  Gundak  with  Its  tributaries,  and  the  Kosl.  The  climate,  most 
unhealthy  in  the  Terai,  is  healthy  and  pleasant  in  the  hilly  and  n<ountainous  districts, 
suggesting  that  of  southern  Europe.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich  and  fruitful,  the  moun- 
tain slopes  being  terraced  and  carefully  irrigated.  Barley,  millet,  rice,  maize,  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  pineapple,  and  various  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated.  Iron 
and  copper  mines  are  worked,  the  minerals  being  found  near  the  sur&ce.  The  inhabi- 
tants consist  mainly  of  two  tril>es  —  the  Ghurkas,  whose  chief  occupation  is  war,  and 
the  Newars,  who  are  principally  artisans.  The  capital  of  the  country  Is  Ehatmaudu, 
with  a  popiilation  of  about  60,000. 

HEPEKTEE,  a  name  derived  from  two  Greek  woi-ds  meaning  absence  of  grief,  and 
applied  to  a  narcotic  drug  employed  by  the  Egyptians.  Homer  relates  that  Helen  of 
Troy  acquired  from  them  the  art  of  compounding  the  potion.  Diodorus  Siculus  sUites 
tlmt  the  women  of  Thebes  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  method  of  preparing  it 
William  Smith,  author  of  Greek  and  lioman  Antiquitiet,  says  of  nepenthe,  "  Among  the 
ancients,  an  Egyptian  drug,  which  had  an  exhilarating  effect,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  obliterate  all  sorrow  from  the  memory  of  those  who  partook  of  it — thought  by  many 
to  have  been  opium." 

HEFEHTHSb,  the  only  known  genus  of  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  called 
Nepmthacag,  consisting  of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plants  with  dlcBcious  flowers, 
natives  of  swampy  ground  in  India  and  China,  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  leaves. 
Each  leaf  consists  of  a  dilated  foliaceous  petiole,  prolonged  beyond  its  foliaceous  part,  aa 
if  it  were  the  prolongation  of  the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  and  terminating  in  a  pitcher  (a»eidium), 
from  which  the  name  Pttchkb  Plant  has  been  very  generally  given  to  the  species  of 
this  order.  The  pitcher  is  terminated  by_  a  lid,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  blade  of  tha 
leaf.  The  fluid  found  in  these  pitchers  is  a  secretion  of  Uie  plant  itself.  Insects  often 
enter  the  pitcher,  and  are  apparently  there  dissolved  and  absorbed;  so  that  the  nepenthes 
would  rank  amongst  the  plants  called  "  insectivorous"  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

BXFEELITE  (Or.,  naphMi,  a  cloud,  from  its  appearance.  A  unisilicate  mineral, 
Bcapolite  group,  occuiTing  in  slz  or  twelve-sided  columnar,  schorly  crystals,  with  oi 
wluiout  pyramidal  point;  white,  transparent,  luster  glassy  and  greasy ;  when  in  masses, 
greenish,  bluish-gray,  brownish,  or  bnck  red.  Angles:  O  A  1  =  135°  55';  a  =  0.889. 
Analysis  (about),  aluminum  one-third,  rather  more  silicon,  rather  less  sodium,  traces  of 
carbon  and  potassium,  with  more  hydrogen;  atomic  combination.  Nephelite  occurs 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  volcanic  rocks,  mostly  in  grains  or  glassy  crystals,  and  in 
metamorphic  rocks  allied  to  granite  and  gneiss,  mostly  m  stout  crystals.  The  former  is 
Bommite,  the  latter,  eleolite.  Eleolite  occurs  at  Litchfield,  Me.,  with  concrinite;  in  the 
Ozark  mountains.  Ark.,  with  brookite  and  schorlomite;  in  a  boulder,  with  sodalite,  at 
Salem,  Mass.  The  earliest  name  for  nephelite  is  sommite,  Delametherie,  1797,  from  the 
place  where  found  on  Vesuvius,  then  called  fettstein  by  Werner,  1808,  and  eleolite  (Or. 
elaion,  oil),  from  its  greasy  look,  by  Klaproth.  The  name  of  Hatlj^,  1801,  has  survive^ 
and  is  owing  to  its  becoming  cloudy  when  immersed  in  strong  acid.  It  is  also  called 
nepheline,  and  nefelina.    0ana,  sys.  of  mineralogy,  1880.) 

HEPHE'LirnC.    See  Litcei. 

HEFHSITE,  a  mineral  which  is  not  unf rei^uently  called  jade  (q.  v.),  and  of  which  aze> 
■tone  (q.v.)  is  very  generally  considered  a  vanety.  It  is  composed  of  ailica,  magnesia, 
and  lime;  is  compact,  with  a  coarse  splintery  fracture,  verv  tenacious,  sometimes  tranfr 
lucent,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  green  or  greenish  color.  It  is  found  In  granite, 
Koeias,  greenstone,  etc.,  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Very  fine  specimens  are  brou^ 
From  Persia,  Siberia,  and  China,  and  are  known  as  oriental  jade.  The  kind  called  IndMM 
jade  is  olive  green,  and  strikes  fire  with  steel;  that  from  China  is  whitish,  and  does  not 
strike  fire.  Kephrite  is  used  for  ornaments.  The  Turks  make  it  into  handles  for  sabers 
and  d^gers.  Many  imaginary  virtues  were  once  ascribed  to  it,  such  as  the  cure  of  epi- 
leptic fits  and  of  nephritic  (Gr.  nephrot,  kidney)  complaints;  hence  its  name. 
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VXTESI'TIS,  (Gr.  nepKroi,  kidney),  Inflammation  of  the  kidneys  (q.v.). 

HXFI,  a  t.  in  Italy,  40  m.  from  Kome;  pop.  2,882.  It  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  but 
eame  under  Roman  control  in  400  b.o.  Many  interesting  archsological  remains  are  found 
in  the  vicinity. 

HEFOinTO.    Bee  John  of  Nkfohxtk. 

HX'FOS,  CoBKKUTTB,  a  Roman  historian,  i)om  in  the  let  c.  B.C.,  but  the  place  and  jm«- 
dse  time  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Catullus.  The 
only  work  of  Nepos's  which  has  siinrived  (if  indeed  it  be  his),  is  a  series  of  twenty-fire 
generally  brief  biographies  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  mostly  Greeks.  These  biogra- 
phies are  distinguisned  by  the  purity  of  their  Latinity,  the  conciseness  of  their  style,  and 
their  admirable  exhibition  of  character,  but  sufficient  care  has  not  been  exercised  in  the 
examination  of  authorities,  nor  is  the  relative  importance  of  things  dulv  regarded. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  these  biographies,  ou  the  strength  of  the  titles  given  in 
the  various  M88.,  were  generally  ascribea  to  ^milius  Probus,  a  writer  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  c. ;  but  in  1569,  an  edition  was  put  out  by  the  famous  Dionysius 
Lambinus,  who  pronounced  the  so-called  Lite*  of  .^milius  Probus  to  be  in  reality  the 
loet  work  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  2>«  Virit  lUuvtribut.  His  weightiest  argument  is  drawn 
from  the  excellence  of  the  Latin,  and  the  chastity  of  the  style,  so  unlike  the  corrupt  and 
florid  language  of  the  decline.  Many  critics  hold  that  these  lives  ought  to  be  regarded 
Bs  an  abbreviation  of  the  work  of  Nepos  by  Probus.  This  hypothesis  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  but  it  la  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of  any.  There  are  many  editions, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Van  Staveren  (Leyd.  1778),  of  Tzschucke 
(Gott.  1804),  and  o'f  Flagg  (N.  T.  1893)  ;  and  the  book  is  in  general  use  as  a  school-book. 
It  has  been  very  frequently  translated  into  English  and  other  languages. 

HZF0TI8K  (Lat.,  nepot,n»poti*,  a  nephew),  means  literally  a  fondneu  for  nephmot, 
and  is  used  to  denote  an  undue  attachment  for  relatives,  that  shows  itself  by  a  bestowal 
of  patronage  by  reason  of  relationship,  rather  than  for  merit.  Huch  was  said  on  this 
subject  in  England  during  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1871  and  '72,  it  was 
made  the  basis  of  an  attack,  in  the  United  States,  on  President  Grant,  by  the  late 
Senator  Sumner. 

SEPTiniE,  an  ancient  Italian  god.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  orlginaHv  a  marine 
deity  at  all,  for  the  old  Italians  were  the  very  opposite  of  a  maritime  people,  yet  his 
name  is  commonly  connected  with  nato,  to  swim;  hence,  at  an  earlier  period  he  may 
have  borne  another  designation,  afterwards  forgotten.  When  the  Romans  became  a 
maritime  power,  and  had  grown  acquainted  with  Grecian  mythology,  they,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  usual  practice,  identified  him  with  the  Greek  god  whom  he  most  resem- 
bled. This  was  PosaMn,  also  Poteidan  (connected  with  potos,  a  drink,  pontot,  the  sea, 
and  potamos,  a  river).    Poseidon  appears  in  his  most  primitive  mythological  form  as  the 

fod  of  water  in  general,  or  the  fluid  element.  He  was  the  son  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and 
tbea,  and  a  brother  of  Jupiter.  On  the  partition  of  the  universe  amongst  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  he  obtained  the  sea  as  his  portion,  in  the  depths  of  which  he  had  bis  palace  near 
^gK,  in  Eulxsa.  Here  also  he  kept  his  bntzen-hoofed  and  golden-maned  steeds,  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  wliicli  he  rode  over  the  waves,  which  grew  calm  at  his  approach, 
while  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  recognizing  their  lord,  made  sportive  homage  round  his 
watery  path.  But  he  sometimes  presented  himself  at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olym- 
pus, and  in  conjunction  with  Apollo,  built  the  walls  of  Troy.  In  the  Trojan  war  he 
sided  with  the  Greeks;  nevertheless  he  subsequently  showed  himself  inimical  to  the 
great  sea-wanderer  Ulysses,  who  had  blinded  his  son  Polyphemus.  He  was  also  believed 
to  have  created  the  horse,  and  taught  men  its  use.  The  symbol  of  his  power  was  a  tri- 
dent, with  which  he  raised  and  stUled  storms,  broke  rocks,  etc.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  came  to  the  Greeks  from  Libya.  He  was  wor- 
shiped in  all  parts  of  Greece  and  southern  Italy,  especially  in  the  seaport  towns.  The 
Isthmian  games  were  held  in  his  honor.  Black  ana  white  bulls,  boars,  and  rams  were 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  him.  Neptune  was  commonly  repnisented  with  a  trident,  and  with 
horses  or  dolphins,  often  along  with  Amphitrite,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dolphins,  and 
surrounded  by  tritons  and  other  sea-monsters.    See  illus.,  Mttholoot. 

VEFTUHE.    SeePiiANBTS. 

HEFTDHX,  a  tp.  in  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J. ;  formed  1879  from  part  of  Ocean  tp. ; 
Including  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove,  which  have  become  very  popular  watering- 
places.    Pop.  "90,  8888. 

XaifTVSl'AX,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  geologists  who  maintained  the  aqueotu 
as  against  the  igneous  theory  of  the  origin  of  rocks. 

nfi&AO,  a  t.  in  the  s.w.  part  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  a  French  department  •  situated  on 
the  river  Baise,  15  m.  s.w.  of  Agen;  pop.  '01  (oomm.),  6000.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  old  town  ou  the  right  bank,  picturesque  but  in  decay;  joined  by  bridges  to  the  new 
town  on  the  left  bank.    Ruins  of  a  temple,  aqueduct,  and  baths,  indicate  that  a  Roman 
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city  once  occupied  the  ilte,  bat  no  Information  in  regard  to  It  1«  extant.  There  are  also 
remains  of  a  monastery  of  about  1250  i..i>. ;  in  latter  times  changed  into  a  castle.  K^rac 
took  the  Calvinist  side  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  c,  but  was  oyercome  by  the  duke  of 
Hayenne  in  1621.  It  has  a  large  corn-market,  and  a  good  trade  in  cardboard,  pigmenta, 
pftt«8  de  foie  gras,  and  earthenware. 

HBBAZ,  JoHK  Claudius,  d.d.,  b.  Anse,  France,  1828;  was  educated  in  the  semi- 
naries of  Lyons;  became  a  Rom.  Cath.  missionary  priest  and  labored  In  Texas;  was 
called  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  1873,  to  take  charge  of  the  parish  of  San  Fernando;  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  San  Antonio,  1881.    He  d.  in  1894. 

nZBBirO'DAH,  or  KarbadA,  a  river  of  Hindustan,  rises  in  the  Vindhya  mountains, 
at  a  height  of  from  3000  to  4000  ft.  above  searlevel,  in  lat.  22°  4^  n.,  long.  81°  62'  e. 
It  is  navigable  about  200  ro.  w.  of  Jabalpur  (190  m.  from  its  source),  from  which  point 
navigation  is  prevented  by  rocky  rapids.  The  other  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Hoshangabad,  Burwani,  and  Barneh.  At  Hoshangabad  it  is  900  yards  wide,  and  from 
5  to  6  feet  in  depth.    At  Barneh  it  begins  to  expand  into  a  wide  estuary.    Length,  735  m. 

KEBOUixIBK',  an  important  mining  t.  of  Russia,  eastern  Siberia,  in  the  trans-Baikal 
territory  on  the  Nercha,  a  tributary  of  the  Shllka,  178  m.  e.  of  Chita,  4707  m.  from  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was  founded  in  1658,  and  has  4900  inhabitants.  The  district  of  which 
Nerchinsk  is  the  center  yields  a  good  deal  of  gold  yearly,  together  with  large  quantities 
of  silver,  lead,  and  iron,  and  precious  stones.  In  the  neighborhood  are  important  tin 
mines. 

nVXXDB,  in  mythology.    See  Nekeus  ;  Ktvphb. 

IIS'REIS,  a  genus,  and  Nerbi'd^,  a  family  of  anndida,  having  a  long,  slender  body, 
a  distinct  head,  with  tentacles  and  eyes;  the  whole  body  coveroi  with  tubercles,  and 
the  gills  lobed  and  tufted.  They  are  aU  marine,  and  generally  hide  under  rocks  or  in  the 
sand.  They  swim  actively,  by  rapid  and  undulating  inflections  of  the  body,  and  by  tl»e 
aid  of  numerous  oars  arranged  along  the  sides;  each  formed  of  a  stout  footstalk,  nunicr- 
0U8  bristles,  and  a  flap.    1'he  proboscis  is  thick,  strong,  and  armed  with  two  jaws. 

H£'B£IT£B,  the  name  given  to  animals  which  have  left  their  impress  on  the  SiluriaD 
rocks,  and  which  exhibit  a  form  similar  to  the  modem  Nereis.  They  occur  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lamins  of  fine  shales,  over  which,  when  it  was  soft,  the  creature  moved, 
leaving  a  long  aud  tortuous  trail,  which  is  generally  found  to  terminate  in  a  more  defined 
representation  produced  apparently  by  the  body  itself,  although  every  trace  of  it  haa 
disappeared    See  Icbkoloot. 

HXBEITB,  in  mythology,  a  «ea-god,  son  of  Pontos  and  G6,  and  father,  by  Doris,  of  the 
NereTds.  He  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  forewarned  Paris  of  the  destruction  which 
the  elopement  of  Helen  would  bring  to  Troy.  Hercules,  when  seeking  the  golden 
apples  of  the  Hcsperides,  'was  direoted  by  the  nympbs  to  the  cave  of  Nereus,  whom  be 
found  asleep.  Nereus,  on  waking,  transformed  himself  into  a  multitude  of  sbapea, 
but  was  held  fast  by  Hercules,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  instruct  as  to  his  quest. 

HSEI,  Philip  db,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  founder  of  the  congre- 

gition  of  the  oratory  (q.v.),  was  b.  of  a  distioguished  family  of  Florence,  July  2i,  1516. 
is  character,  even  In  boyhood,  foreshadowed  the  career  of  piety  and  benevolence  to 
which  he  was  destined,  and  he  was  common lyliD own  among  his  youtliful  companions 
by  the  name  of  "  good  Philip."  On  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  adopttd  by  a  very 
wealthy  uncle,  wiwi  whom  he  lived  for  some  time  at  San  Germano,  near  Monte  Cassino, 
and  by  whom  he  was  recognized  as  his  destined  heir.  But  be  relinquished  all  these 
prospects  for  a  life  of  piety  and  charity,  and  having  come  Jo  Rome  in  1534,  he  there 
completed  his  philosophical  and  theolo^cal  studies,  and  won  the  esteem  and  reverence 
of  nil  by  his  extraordinary  piety,  and  his  benevolence  and  activity  in  every  good  work, 
whether  of  charity  or  of  religion.  Although  he  did  not  receive  priest's  oraers  till  1581, 
he  had  already  been  for  years  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  devoted  in  all  the  pious  works 
of  Rome  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  teclamalion  of  the 
vicious;  and  in  1550,  in  unison  with  several  of  his  friends,  he  established  a  confrater- 
nity for  the  care  of  poor  pilgrims  visiting  Rome,  and  other  houseless  persons,  as  well  as 
of  the  sick  generally,  winch  still  subsists,  and  which  has  numbered  among  its  associates 
many  of  the  most  mstinguished  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  confra- 
temftT,  however,  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  germ  of  the  far  more  cele> 
bratca  congregation  of  the  oratory  (q.v.),  which  was  founded  by  St.  Philip  In  concert 
with  his  fnend.s  Baronius  and  Tarugio,  both  afterwards  cardinals,  Babriati,  and  some 
others.  Besides  tlie  general  objects  above  indicated,  and  the  spiritual  duties  designed 
for  the  personal  sancuflcation  of  the  members,  the  main  object  of  this  association  was  the 
moral  instruction  and  religious  training  of  the  young  and  uneducated,  who  were  assem* 
bled  in  chapels  or  oratorios,  for  prayer  and  for  relii^ous  and  moral  instruction  As  • 
further  means  of  withdrawing  youth  from  dangerous  amusements,  sacred  musical  enter- 
tainments (thence  cnlled  by  tlie  name  of  oratorw)  were  held  in  the  oratoiy,  at  first  con 
sistlng  solely  of  hymns,  but  afterwards  partaking  of  the  nature  of  sacred  operas  ot 
dramas,  except  that  they  did  not  admit  the  scenic  or  dramatic  accompaniments  of  tbeaa 
more  secular  compositions.  Religious  and  literary  lectures  also  formed  part  of  his  plan, 
and  it  was  in  the  lectures  originally  prepared  for  the  oratory  that,  at  the  instance  ot 
Neri,  the  gigantic  Church  Hittory  of  Baronius  had  its  origin.  The  personal  character  of 
Nerl,  the  uuselflsh  devotedness  of  his  life,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  fienulne  lure  of  tha 
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poor,  his  kindly  and  cheerful  dispoeltlon,  and,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest,  a 
certain  quaint  humor,  and  a  tinge  of  -what  may  almost  oe  called  drollery  which  pervaded 
many  of  bis  sayings  and  doings,  contributed  to  popularize  his  institute,  and  to  engage 
the  public  favor  fur  himself  and  his  fellow-laborers.  He  himself  enjoyed  tbe  reputation 
of  sanctity  and  of  miracles  among  his  fellow-religionists  almost  beyond  any  of  the 
modern  saints;  and  he  may  still  be  described  as  emphatically  the  popular  saint  of  the 
Roman  people.  He  lived  to  an  extreme  age  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  in  the  active  discharge  to  the  last  of  all  the  charitable  duties  to  which  his  life  liad 
been  devoted.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  May  25,  1595.  He  was  canonized  by  Gregory 
XV.  in  IVSa.  His  only  literary  remains  are  bis  Letters  (8vo,  Padua,  1761);  the  Constitu- 
tion* of  his  congregation,  printed  in  1613;  some  short  spiritual  treatises,  and  a  few  son- 
nets, which  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  Jiime  Oneite. 

HI'Bnm.    See  Oleaxder. 

HE'BO,  Roman  emperor  from  64  A..i>.  to  68  A.D.,  was  h.  at  Antium,  on  the  coast  of 
Iiatium,  Dec.  15,  87  A.D.,  and  was  the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  of  Agrip- 
pina,  the  daughter  of  Qermanicus  Caesar,  and  sister  of  Caligula.  His  mother,  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  Claudius  adopted  him  (50  A.D.),  and  his  name,  origi- 
nally L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  changed  to  Nero  Claudius  Csesar  Drusus  Germanicus. 
After  the  death  of  Claudius  (54  A.u.),  the  Fretorlan  guards,  at  the  instigation  of 
Afranius  Burrhus,  tlieir  prefect,  declared  him  emperor,  instead  of  Claudius's  son  Bri- 
taunicus,  and  their  choice  was  acknowledged  both  by  the  senate  and  the  provinces.  His 
reign  began  with  the  semblance  of  moderation  and  good  promise,  under  the  guidance  of 
Burrhus  and  his  tutor  Seneca  the  philosopher;  but  the  baleful  influence  of  his  mother, 
together  with  liis  own  moral  weakness  and  sensuality,  frustrated  their  effort*,  and  he 
soon  plunged  headlong  into  debauchery,  extravagaace,  and  tyranny.  He  caused  Britan- 
nicus,  the  »on  of  Claudius,  to  be  treacherously  poisoned  at  the  age  of  14,  because  he 
dreaded  him  as  a  rival,  and  afterwards  (59  a.d.)  caused  his  own  mother  Agrippina 
(with  whom  he  was  latterly  on  bad  terms)  to  be  assassinated,  to  please  his  mistress 
Poppaea  Sabina  (the  wife  of  his  principal  boon-companion  Otho,  afterwards  emperor), 
in  order  to  marry  whom  he  also  divorced  and  afterwards  put  to  death  his  wife  Octavia 
(aged  20),  the  sister  of  BriUinnicus.  The  low  servility  into  which  the  Roman  senate  had 
gunk  at  this  time,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  actually  issued  an  address  cnn- 
eratulating  the  hateful  matricide  on  the  death  of  Agrippina.  Nero  himself,  on  the  other 
hand,  conlessed  that  he  was  ever  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  jnother.  The 
affairs  of  the  empire  were  at  this  time  far  from  tranquil.  In  61  a.d.  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Britain  under  Queen  Boadicea,  which  was,  however,  suppressed  by  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus.  The  following  year  saw  an  unsuccessful  war  ag^nst  the  Parthians  in 
Armenia.  At  home,  matters  were  not  much  better.  The  emperor  was  lampooned  in 
verse;  the  senate  and  priesthood,  alike  venal,  were  also  satirized  by  audacious  malcon- 
tents; Burrhus,  a  valuable  friend,  died;  and  even  Soieca,  though  not  a  great  moralist, 
out  of  his  books,  thought  it  only  decent  to  remove  from  court.  In  July,  64,  occurred  a 
great  conflaj^ration  in  Rome,  by  which  two-thirds  of  the  city  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
Nero  himself  is  usually  believed  to  have  been  the  incendiary.  It  is  said  that  he  admired 
the  spectacle  from  a  distance,  reciting  verses  about  the  bumiug  of  Troy,  but  many 
Bcholars  are  doubtful  whether  he  really  had  any  hand  in  it  At  all  events  be  laid  the 
blame  on  the  Christians— that  mysterious  sect,  who,  like  the  Jews  In  the  middle  ages, 
were  the  cause  of  all  otherwise  inexplicable  calamities,  and  persecuted  them  with  great 
fury.  Moreover,  he  rebuilt  the  city  with  great  magnificence,  and  reared  for  himself  on 
the  Palatine  bill  a  splendid  palace,  called,  from  the  immense  profusion  of  its  golden 
ornaments,  the  Aurea  Domus,  or  Golden  House ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  this  expend- 
iture, and  for  the  gratification  of  the  Roman  populace  by  spectacles  and  distributions  of 
corn,  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  unsparingly  plundered.  A  conspiracy  against  him 
failed  in  the^ear  65,  and  Seneca  and  the  poet  Lucan  fell  victims  to  his  vengeance.  In 
a  fit  of  passion  he  murdered  his  wife  Poppaea,  by  kicking  her  when  she  was  pregnant. 
He  then  proposed  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  but  was  refused,  whereupon 
he  caused  the  too  fastidious  lady  to  be  put  to  death,  and  married  Statilia  Messnllina, 
after  killing  her  husband.  He  also  executed  or  banished  many  persons  highly  dis- 
tiiij^uished  for  integrity  and  virtue.  His  vanity  led  him  to  seek  distinction  as  a  poet,  a 
philosopher,  an  actor,  a  musician,  and  a  charioteer,  and  he  received  sycophantic 
applauses,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Greece,  to  which,  upon  invitation  of  the  Greek  cities, 
he  made  a  visit  in  67.  But  in  68,  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  legions,  and  after  them  the 
Pretorian  guards,  rose  against  him  to  make  Galba  emperor,  and  Nero  fled  fronj  Rome 
to  the  bouse  of  a  freedman,  Phaon,  about  four  miles  distant.  The  senate,  which  had 
hitherto  been  most  subservient,  declared  him  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the  tyrant 
ended  his  Ufe  by  suicide,  June  11,  68.  One  is  sorry  to'learu  that  such  a  wretch  had  a 
taste  (or  poetry,  and  was  skilled  in  painting  and  modeling. 

HXBTA,  Marcus  Cocceiub,  a  Soman  emperor,  elected  by  the  senate  after  the  mur- 
der of  Domitian,  Sept.  18,  96.  He  was  bom  82  A.D.,  of  a  family  belonging  to  Namia, 
in  Umbria,  and  twice  held  the  honor  of  consnlshlp  before  his  election  to  the  dignity 
of  emperor.  He  displayed  great  wisdom  and  moderation,  rectified  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  diminished  the  taxes;  but  finding  himself,  upon  accotmtof  his  advanced 
aze,  not  vigorous  enough  to  repress  the  Insolence  of  the  Pretorian  guards,  he  adopted 
M.  Ulpius  Trajanns,  then  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Germany,  who  succeeded  him  on 
Us  death,  Jan.  27,  98.    After  ills  decease,  he  obtained  an  apotheosis. 
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VEBVX.    See  NERVom  STSTsif. 

HEBTE  OZLL.    See  Histologt. 

HEBYE^TBETOHIKe.  An  enlarged  or  exacerbated  condltfon  of  the  neirons 
system,  or  any  portion  of  it,  readily  detectable  with  the  eesthesiometer.  It  is— strange  to 
say — often  accompanied  by  muscular  contraction.  Sciatica  is  its  most  frequent  and 
marked  form.  In  neuralgia  it  is  less  often  apparent.  Antesthesia  is  generally  present 
in  the  parts  which  are  or  liave  been  the  seats  of  pain.  An  extension  of  the  nerve  or 
nerves  affected  is,  pei  force,  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  this  ailment.  Persons  at 
an  advanced  age  are  particularly  susceptible  of  it.  Tliere  are,  however,  endemic 
causes,  such  as  malaria,  which  predispose  to  this  disorder.  The  spasmodic  extensions, 
contractions,  and  relaxations  which  this  malign  cause  alternately  gives  rise  to,  always 
entail  supersensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system.  They  lower  .the  vitality  of  the  entire 
organism,  and  consequently  that  of  the  nerves.  There  may  be,  however,  and  very 
often  is  a  remote  factor  among  the  causatives  of  nerve-stretching  or  tension  whether 
slightly  felt,  severely  acute,  or  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  nature.  Indication  pointing 
to  malaria,  syphilis,  rheumatism  or  gout  (and  either  of  the  latter  two  arthritic  indica- 
tions are  particularly  hazardous)  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
treatment  To  ascertain  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  constitutional  taint  is  obviously 
necessary.  But  it  has  been  the  general  experience  of  practitioners  that  in  diseases  of 
the  peripheral  nervous  system  (neund  hypergesthesia)  that  a  lack  of  general  stamina 
and  a  consequent  diminution  in  vital  enei-gy  of  the  nerve  structure  generally  is  the 
source  of  trouble.  To  rehabilitate  this  by  effectual  restorative  measures  in  addition,  if 
necessary,  to  special  medication  is  a  wise  therapeutic  measure.  Sciatica,  lumbago, 
neuralgia,  and  brachialgia  are  not  the  only  apparent  forms  of  nerve-stretching  in  conse- 
quence of  inflammation.  Trousseau  designates  "  tic  pitepUform"  as  peculiar  to  forms 
in  advanced  life.  The  pain  excited  by  a  touch,  however  slight,  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  face  is  excruciating.  The  advisability  of  using  topical  applications  in  the  various 
forms  of  perffisthesia  is  at  least  doubtful. 

HESVn,  an  ancient  tribe  in  Belglca.  n.  of  the  Ambianl.  In  the  time  of  Ctesar,  who 
first  mentions  them,  they  were  a  warlike  people,  who  prohibited  trade  with  their  neigh- 
bors, forbade  the  introducdon  of  luxuries,  and  attempted  to  make  an  alliance  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  against  the  Romans. 

HEBYOirs  DISEASES  of  ak  Obsccbb  Natube  asb  HEBYOTTSHEaS.  Although  the 
most  importapt  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  as  chorea,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  hydro- 
phobia, hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  spasms,  and  tetanus,  liave  been 
considered  in  special  articles,  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  (often  evanescent)  forms 
which  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  assume,  some  of  which  we  propose  now  to  con- 
sider. 

These  nervous  affections  are  almost  solely  confined  to  women,  and  most  of  them  may 
be  regarded  as  modified  forms  of  hysteria.  Simulated  pregruiney,  or,  as  the  French  phy- 
sicians term  it,  nervoui  prtgnaney,  is  an  affection  of^  not  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
abdomen  gradiuklly  enlarges,  the  catamenia  are  suppressed,  and  sickness,  enlargement  of 
thb  breasts, with  the  other  symtoms  of  pregnancy,  supervene  (as  far  as  they  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  non-professional  observer),  and  it  is  only  the  non-appearance  of  the  infant 
at  the  expected  period  that  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  The  diag- 
nosis of  such  a  case  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  most  celebrated  accoucheurs  have  been 
decdved.  We  commence  with  this  extreme  instance,  as  ]yeiag  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  power  which  a  perverted  action  of  the  nervous  system  may  impress  upon  certain 
persons.  The  somewliat  allied  cases  in  which  patients  persist  in  fancying  themselves 
pregnant  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  their  medical  adviser  (as  the  well-known  case 
of  Queen  Mary,  so  admirably  drawn  by  Froude).  are  far  more  numerous.  The  intestines 
are  often  implicated  in  cases  of  a  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  The  excre- 
tion of  gas  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  often  much  increased  in  the  class 
of  patients  commonly  called  nervous.  The  rattling  sounds  produced  by  the  movement  of 
the  gas — scientifically  known  as  iorborygmi— are  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  entering  into  society  with  comfort;  and  sometimes  the  mere  fear  of  the 
occurrence  of  these  sounds  is  sufficient  to  induce  them.  A  depraved  appetite,  scientific- 
ally known  as  pica,  is  a  common  symptom  of  deranged  nervous  ^tem  both  in  chlo- 
TOtic  young  women,  in  whom  the  catamenial  discharge  is  not  well  established,  and  in 
pregnant  women. 

Passing  on  to  the  spedal  modifications  which  an  abnormal  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem impresses  on  the  organs  of  circulation,  we  have  nervous  palpitation  of  the  heut, 
which  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  palpitation  dependent  on  change  of  structure 
by  due  attention  to  symptoms.  There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  abdominal  pulsation,  due 
solely  to  nervous  influence,  which  may  not  very  unfrequently  be  felt  on  pressing  the 
lumd  on  the  patient's  abdomen.    It  has  in  many  cases  been  mistaken  for  aneurism. 

The  nervous  symptoms  implicating  the  respiratory  organs  are  not  only  the  most  com- 
mon of  any,  but  are  alarming  and  urgent,  and  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  indications 
of  serious  inflammatory  or  organic  disease.  Nervous  asthma,  which  is  supposed  to  depend 
apon  a  qrasmodic  constriction  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment. Women  suffering  from  a  deranged  condition  of  the  nervous  system  sometimes 
present  symptoms  of  whM  may  be  termed  nervous  catarrh— such  as  a  copious  flow  of  team 
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free  discbarge  from  the  nostrils,  and  constant  sneezing.  Such  cases  are  often  periodic. 
They  may  be  treated  with  preparations  of  iron,  and  are  sometimes  at  once  checked  by  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  There  are  various  forms  of  cough  due  mainly  to  nervous  irritation,  the 
aiflerenoe  in  the  character  of  the  cough  probably  depending  on  the  spot  which  is  the  seat 
of  irritation.  Thus,  we  hear  of  ipamiodie  ooi^d^  which  is  often  accompanied  by  much 
straining  and  convulsive  agitation,  and  somewhat  resembles  whooping-cough ;  ringing 
cough,  accompanied  by  dyspncea  and  hoarseness,  or  loss  of  voice;  oaring  cough,  often 
arising  from  uritation  of  the  ovaries,  etc.  Budi  coughs  as  these  are  aggravated  by 
depleSng  measures,  ordinary  cough  medicines,  etc.,  and  usually  disappear  under  the  use 
of  tonics. 

The  nervous  affections  of  the  motor  system  are  conveniently  grouped  by  Dr.  Laycock 
ander  three  heads — {Ij  the  first  including  those  cases  in  which  there  is  paralysis  or  spasm 
without  distortion;  (2)  those  in  which  distortion  follows  cessation  of  muscular  equi- 
librium, as  in  the  various  forms  of  club-foot;  and  (8)  paroxysmal  affections.  The  best 
example  of  the  first  class  is  hysterical  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  of  which  sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  long  ago  wrote  as  follows:  "  I  have  known  not  a  few,  but  very  numer- 
ous, instances  of  young  ladies  being  condemned  to  the  horizontal  posture,  ana  even  to 
the  torture  of  caustic  issues  and  setons,  for  several  successive  years,  in  whom  air,  and 
exercise,  and  cheerful  occupations  would  probably  have  procured  a  cure  in  the  course  of 
a  few  mouths."  A  notice  of  such  cases  as  these  may  be  found  in  the  article  Etbtekia. 
Paralysis  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  body,  or  of  one  limb  only,  may  also  be  merely  a  mani- 
festation of  hysteria.  The  second  class  is  well  illustrated  oy  the  following  case,  which  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Shaw.  A  young  lady  who  had  suffered  from  a  train  of  symptoms  indic- 
ative cf  a  dislurbed  nervous  system,  had  the  ankle  so  turned  round  that  she  walked  on 
one  side  of  the  foot.  The  knee  was  also  bent  outward,  and  the  spine  was  becoming  dis- 
torted. Sir  Charles  Bell, who  saw  her  in  consultation,  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  willful 
deception,  and  in  a  year's  time  his  diagnosis  was  completely  established,  scarcely  any 
trace  of  lameness  being  apparent  Many  of  the  joints — as  the  knee,  hip,  etc. — may  tie 
the  seats  of  purely  neuralgic  symptoms,  which  so  closely  simulate  organic  diseas^e  of 
the  cartilages,  as  to  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  limb.  Carmichael,  Brodie,  and  others 
have  reairded  cases  in  which  this  terrible  mistake  has  been  made  by  experitnccd  sui^ 
geons.  Spinal  irritation,  or  spinal  tenderness,  is  a  mysterious  affection,  whose  diagnos- 
tic value  is  not  veiy  definite,  as  it  may  arise  from  a  large  number  of  distinct  conditions, 
as,  for  example,  disease  of  some  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  uterine  disease,  chronic  disease 
of  the  intestinal  viscera,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  anomalous  affections  of  the  nervous  system  ever  recorded  is  described 
by  Mr.  Holden  in  the  8t.  Bartholomew's  Hogpitcd  Reports,  1867,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  20&-805.  The 
patient  was  a  bright-looking  boy  about  IS},  who,  as  he  lay  reading  in  bed,  presented 
evi-ry  appearance  of  perfect  health:  all  that  he  complained  of  was  what  he  called  bis 
"  bump,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  lay  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
just  above  the  shoulder.  If  the  "bump"  were  touched,  even  most  gently,  the  boy 
instantly  lost  all  consciousness,  and  became  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  while  his  body 
became  arched  like  a  bow,  and  was  supported  only  by  the  back  of  the  head  and  the 
heels,  while  his  arms  were  rigidly  extended.  He  might  be  pinched  or  pricked,  but 
showed  no  sign  of  sensation.  After  remaining  in  this  state  for  somewhat  less  than  a 
minute,  he  drew  a  deep  long  breath,  which  was  followed  by  a  deep  sigh.  Instantly  the 
spasm  ceased,  and  the  body  fell,  seemingly  lifeless,  on  the  bed.  After  two  other  similar 
sighs,  which  occurred  in  a  few  seconds,  the  boy  awoke  as  if  from  profound  sleep,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  none  the  worse  for  what  he  had  gone  through.  Whenever  the  bump 
was  touched — even  when  the  boy  was  fast  asleep — the  same  phenomena  occurred.  (It  was 
found  that,  on  touching  the  Imckbone  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  same  series  of  events  hap- 
pened.) By  continuous  gentle  manipulation  of  the  bump,  the  boy  was  kept  unconscious 
for  twenty  minutes.  Anotlier  and  even  more  remarkable  phase  of  the  boy's  affection  was 
his  crowing  and  barking  fit.  which  took  place  every  day  at  the  same  time,  almost  to  a 
minute,     fee  the  reports  above  cited. 

With  this  illustration,  we  close  our  remarks  on  what  may  Xte  termed  anomalous  nerf>- 
<ms  affections.  With  regard  to  nerwusnest,  which  also  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  may  observe,  that  it  is  a  word  pertaining  rather  to_  the  vocabulary  of  the  patient  (and 
pre-eminently  of  the  female  patient)  than  of  the  physician. 

KEBYOITB  STBTEX,  The,  is  composed  in  all  vertebrated  animals  of  two  distinct  por- 
tions or  systems — ^viz.,  the  cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic  or  ganglionic. 

The  eerebro-spinal  system  includes  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (which  form  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis),  and  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves.  It  was  termed  by  Bichat  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  animal  life,  and  comprises  all  the  nervous  organs  concerned  in  sensation,  volition, 
and  mental  action. 

The  sympathetic  system  consists  essentially  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  nervous 
cords,  extending  from  the  cranium  to  the  pelvis,  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  from  which  nerves  with  large  ganglionic  masses  proceed  to  the  viscera  and  blood- 
vessels in  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis.  It  was  termed  by  Bichat  the 
nervous  system  of  orgiinic  life,  since  it  seems  to  regulate — almost  or  quite  independently 
of  the  win — the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  curcula 
tioD,  and  digestion. 
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The  essential  parte  of  the  eerebro^inal  axit  are  described  la  the  articles  Braik  j 
Cebebrum— Cebebkllum  ;  Spinal  Cord.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  covered  and 
protected  by  three  membranes  or  meninge*,  as  they  are  frequently  termed— viz.,  the  dura 
mater,  the  araehTuM,  and  the piamater.  The  dura  mater  is  a  strong  fibrous  membran^ 
which  supplies  the  cranial  bones  with  blood  in  early  life,  and  adheres  firmly  to  their 
Inner  surwce.  It  is  less  closely  attached  to  the  bony  walls  of  the  spinal  canal.  Inside 
the  cranium  it  gives  off  processes  (such  as  the/ote  cerebri,  tenUnium  eerebelU,  and /oil 
terebeliC)  which  divide  and  support  different  parts  of  Uie  brain;  it  gives  a  strong  fibroua 
•heath  to  every  nerve;  and  by  splitting  into  two  layers  at  certain  pointe,  it  forms  recep- 
tacles for  venous  blood,  which  are  termed  SiNn8Es(q.  v.).  The  araehnoid(ao  called  from 
Its  being  supposed  to  be  as  thin  as  a  spider's  web)  is  a  serous  membrane,  and,  like  all 
serous  membranes,  is  a  closed  sac,  consisting  of  a  parietal  and  visceral  layer.  The 
parietal  layer  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  to  which  it  gives  a  smooth, 
polished  appearance;  wlule  the  visceral  layer  somewhat  loosely  invests  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  from  direct  contact  with  whicli,  however,  it  is  separated  by  the  intervention 
of  the  pia  mater  and  some  loose  areolar  tissue.  In  most  regions  there  is  an  interval 
between  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  which  is  called  the  tub- 
araehnoid  cavity,  and  is  filled  during  life  by  the  eerebro-spinal  fluid.  This  fluid,  which 
varies  in  quandty  from  two  to  ten  ounces,  keeps  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid 
in  close  contact,  and  affords  mechanical  protection  to  tlio  nervous  centers  wliich  it  sur- 
rounds, and  guards  them  against  external  shocks.  It  is  accumulated  in  considerable 
quantity  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  large  vessels 
and  nerves  situated  there.  In  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  draining  away  of  tliia 
fluid,  often  in  very  large  quantity,  through  the  external  auditory  meatus,  is  often  one  of 
the  most  significant  symptoms.  It  is  doubtless  secreted  by  the  ni«  mater,  which  is  the 
immediate  investing  membrane  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  membrane  consists 
of  minute  blood-vessels,  held  together  by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue.  It  dips  down 
between  the  convolutions  and  fissures  of  the  brain,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  mterior, 
forming  the  velum  interpotttum  and  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is 
by  means  of  tills  membrane  that  the  blood-vessels  are  conveyed  into  the  nervous 
sulwtance. 

We  now  proceed  io  notice  the  nerves  connected  with  the  cerebro-spinal  center  or 
asi&  These  are  usually  described  in  two  classes — the  spinal  and  the  eranuU  or  eruepltaUe, 
The  former  class  consists  of  all  those  which  arise  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  emerge  from 
the  spinal  canal  through  the  inter- vertebral  foramina;  while  the  latter  includes  those 
which  arise  from  some  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  center,  and  emerge  through  foramina 
In  the  cranium  or  skull. 

The  tpinal  nenet  ^exclusive  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which,  from  the  fact  that 
It  emerges  from  the  skull,  is  usually  ranked  among  the  cranial  nerves)  are  thirty-one  on 
either  side,  there  being  a  pair  for  each  pair  of  intervertebral  foramina  (whose  formation 
is  descrit>ed  in  the  articles  Skeleton  and  Spinal  Colcmk),  and  fur  the  foramina 
between  the  atlas  (the  first  or  highest  vertebra)  and  the  occipital  bone  at  the  base  of  the 
skull.  Every  spinal  nerve  arises  from  the  cord  by  two  roots,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior, 
of  which  the  latter  is  distinctly  the  larger.  Each  root  passes  out  of  the  spinal  canal  b^ 
a  distinct  opening  in  the  dura  mater.  Immediately  after  its  emergence,  a  ganglion  is 
seen  on  the  posterior  root,  and  in  the  anterior  surface  of  this  ganglion  the  anterior  root 
lies  imbedded.  Just  beyond  the  ganglion,  but  not  at  all  previously,  tlie  nervous  fibers 
of  both  roots  intermingle,  and  a  compound  nerve  results.  The  trunk  thus  formed  sepa- 
rates immediately  after  it  has  passed  through  the  intervertebral  canal  into  two  divisions— 
the  anterior  and  posterior — each  of  which  contains  filaments  from  both  roots,  and  possess- 
ing, as  will  be  immediately  shown,  perfectly  different  functions.  These  divisions,  of 
which  the  anterior  is  considerably  the  larger,  proceed  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  body  respectively,  and  are  distributed  to  the  skin  and  the  muscles.  The  anterior 
branch  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  mode 
of  connection  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  with  the  cord  is  noticed  in  the  article  Spinai 
OoBD.  These  nerves  are  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  the  regions  of  the  spine  in 
which  they  originate,  and  we  thus  speak  of  eight  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five  lumbar, 
and  six  sacral  nerves  on  either  side. 

The  discovery  of  the  separate  functions  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  has  been  characterized  as  the  first  important  step  towards  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  was  made  by  the  distinguished  neu- 
rologist. Sir  Charles  Bell,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Magendie,  without 
any  knowledge  of  Bell's  experiments,  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  The  ori^nal  experiments  consisted  in  laying  open  the  spinal  canal  in  rabbits,  and 
irritating  or  dividing  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  was  observed  that  irritation  of 
the  anterior  roots  caused  muscular  movement,  and  that  the  posterior  roots  might  be  irri- 
tated without  giving  rise  to  any  muscular  action;  while  division  of  the  posterior  roots 
did  not  impair  the  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  tha 
anterior  roots  were  motor  (or  conveyed  motive  power  to  muscles),  and  the  posterior  roots 
not  motor;  but  it  was  not  fully  determined  what  degree  of  sensibility  remained  in  parts 
supplied  from  the  divided  roots.  Numerous  physiologists  arrived  at  similar  results  to 
"^     )  of  Bell;  but  the  most  conclusive  experiments  are  those  of  Mtiller,  who  operated  on 
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frogs,  In  wblch,  from  the  great  width  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ispbial  canal,  the  roots  ot 
the  nerves  can  be  exposed  with  great  fucilitv.  In  these  experiments,  it  was  found  that 
irritation  of  the  anterior  root  always  excited  muscular  contraction,  wliile  no  such  effect 
followed  irritation  of  the  posterior  root;  that  section  of  the  anterior  root  caused  paraly- 
sis (or  loss  of  power)  of  motion,  while  section  of  the  posterior  root  caused  paralysis  of 
sensation;  and  tbat  when  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  lower  extremity 
were  cut  on  one  side,  and  the  posterior  roots  on  the  other,  voluntary  power  without  sen- 
sation remained  in  the  latter,  and  sensation  without  voluntary  motion  in  the  former.  The 
obvious  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  experiments  is,  tbat  the  anterior  root  of  each 
spinal  nerve  is  motor,  and  the  posterior  Kruitke.  (In  place  of  the  terms  tetuUiiie  and 
moioT,  the  terms  affermt  and  ^etetit  are  now  frequently  used.  Tho  functions  of  the 
nerves  being  to  establish  a  communication  iietwecn  the  nervous  centers  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  viee  vend;  an  afferent  nerve  communicates  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  peripheral  nervous  ramifications  to  the  centers,  while  an  efferent  nerve  conducts 
tiie  impulses  of  the  nervous  centers  to  the  periphery.) 

The  aranidl  nerve*,  although  twelve  in  number  on  either  side,  were  arranged  by  Wil- 
lis (fierebri  Anatome;  eui  aeeatit  Nervorum  Bescriptio  et  Usus,  1664),  whose  system  is  still 
generally  adopted,  in  nine  pail's,  which,  taken  from  before  backwards  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  transmitted  through  the  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  stand  as  fol- 
lows: 1st,  olfactory;  2d,  optic;  3a,  motores  oculorum;  4th,  pathetic;  6th,  trifacial;  6th, 
abducentes;  7th,  portio  dura  or  facial,  portio  mollis  or  auditory;  8th,  glossopharyngeal, 
par  vagum  or  pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory;  9th,  hypoglossal. 

They  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups,  according  to  their  functions — viz.  nerwi 
qf  special  sense — the  olfactory  (see  Nose),  optic  (see  Eye),  and  auditory  (q.v.);  nerves  cf 
motion,  or  efferent  nerves — the  motores  oculorum,  pathetic,  abducentes,  facial,  and 
hypoglossal ;  and  compound  nerves — the  trifacial,  glossopharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and 
spinal  accessory. 

The  reason  why  no  nerve  ?i  taste  is  included  in  the  above  arrangement  amongst  the 
nerves  of  special  sense  will  be  sul)sequeDtly  seen;  and  we  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the 
functions  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves. 

The  3d,  4th,  and  6th  pairs — the  motores  oculorum,  patfietie,  and  abducentes — together 
make  up  the  apparatus  by  which  the  muscles  of  the  orbit  (the  four  recti,  the  superioi 
and  inferior  oblique,  and  the  levator  palpebne)  are  called  into  motion,  and  are  sufflcientlj 
noticed  in  the  article  Ete. 

The  facial  nerve,  or  the  portio  dura  of  the  7th  pair,  is  divisible  into  three  stages.  The 
first  stage  is  the  Lntercranial,  from  its  origin  to  its  exit  from  the  cranial  cavity,  in  associ- 
ation with  the  portio  moQis  or  audiUrry  nerve  (q.v.),  at  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
The  second  stage  is  contained  in  the  aqueduct  of  jmllopiu*,  a  bony  canal  lying  in  the  pet^ 
rous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  this  stage  it  anastomizes  with  other  nerves,  and 
thub  sensory  fibers  are  introduced  into  it  from  the  5th  pair  and  other  sources,  which 
make  IrritaUon  of  some  of  its  branches  to  cause  pain.  The  third  stage  commences  with 
the  emergence  of  the  nerve  through  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  The  nerve  now  lies  in 
the  parotid  gland,  and  after  giving  off  the  posterior  auricular,  and  a  few  smaller 
branches,  finally  divides  into  the  temporal,  facial,  and  cereieal  branches.  This  diverg- 
ing distribution  of  the  nervous  branches  over  the  face  forms  the  pe*  anterinu*  of  the 
older  anatomists,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  the  expanded  foot  of  a  goose.  Care- 
ful dissection  of  this  nerve  shows  tliat  the  great  majority  of  its  tiben  are  distributed 
to  muscles;  and  indeed,  if  we  except  the  muscles  of  mastication,  which  receive  their 
motor  power  from  the  8d  division  of  the  5th  pair,  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  general 
motor  nerve  of  the  face.  "The  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  are 
chiefly  those  upon  which  the  aspect  of  the  countenance  and  the  mdance  of  the  features 
depend.  The  power  of  closing  the  eyelids  depends  upon  this  nerve,  as  it  alone  supplies 
the  orbicularis  palpebranim;  and  likewise  that  of  frowning,  from  its  influence  upon  the 
corrugator  aupercilii.  Anatomy  indicates  that  this  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
8U[>erBcia'  muscles  of  the  face  and  ear,  and  of  the  deep-seated  muscles  within  the  ear. 
This  conclusion  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  comparative  anatomy.  For  wherever  the 
superficial  muscles  of  the  face  are  well  developed,  and  the  play  of  the  features  is  active, 
this  nerve  is  large.  In  monkeys  it  is  especially  so.  That  extremely  mobile  instru- 
ment, the  elephant's  trunk,  is  provided  with  a  large  branch  of  the  facial  as  its  motor 
nerve.  In  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  small," — Todd  and  Bowman,  Physiologi- 
cal Anatany  and  Physiology  of  Han,  vol.  U.  p.  107. 

Before  air  Charles  Bell  commenced  his  experiments  on  the  functions  of  the  nerves. 
It  was  believed  that  the  facial  was  the  nerve  of  sensibility  of  the  face,  and  it  was  on  sev- 
eral occasions  divided  with  the  view  of  relieving  tic  douloureux,  of  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  seat  But  the  operation,  of  course,  yielded  no  relief,  and  always  inflicted 
a  i>ermanent  injury,  since  it  was  succeeded  by  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  with  total 
loes  of  control  over  the  features  and  over  tLe  closing  of  the  eye,  on  the  side  on  which  the 
operation  was  performed. 

The  treatment  of  facial  palsy,  which  is  often,  especially  if  it  arises  from  cold,  a  very 
temporary  affection,  although  usually  a  very  alarming  one  to  the  patient  and  his  friends, 
is  descritied  in  the  article  Paraltbis. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  (derived  from  the  Greek  words  hypo,  under,  and  glotta,  the 
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tongue)  escapes  from  the  cavity  of  the  skull  by  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  and 
passes  outward  and  forward  around  the  pharynx  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  tongue, 
vhere  it  breaks  np  into  its  terminal  branches,  which  supply  the  muscular  structure  of 
that  organ  with  motor  power.  This  nerve  communicates  with  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
with  the  sympathetic  (by  branches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion),  and 
with  the  cervical  plexus,  soon  after  its  emergence  from  the  cranium;  and  subsequently, 
as  it  curves  round  the  occipital  artery,  it  gives  off  the  long  anastomc»iag  branch  known 
as  the  deaeenden*  noni. 

Experiments  on  living  animals,  comparative  anatomy,  and  pathological  investigations 
alike  indicate  that  this  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  In  cases  of  paralysis  of  this 
nerve  the  power  of  articulation  is  much  injured  or  totally  destroy^;  and  tins  is  often 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  wliich  lead  the  physician  to  apprehend  serious  cerebral  lesion. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  eompound  nervet,  beginning  with  the 
ttifadal  or  fifth  nerve.  This  nerve,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  sir  Charles  Bell,  presents 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  spinal  nerves  in  its  mode  of  origin;  for  it  arises  by  two 
roots,  one  large  and  the  other  small,  and  on  its  larger  root,  as  on  the  posterior  and  larger 
root  of  the  spinal  nerves,  is  a  distinct  ganglion ;  the  two  roots  being  quite  distinct  until 
after  the  formation  of  the  ganglion,  when  the  lesser  one  coalesces  with  the  lowest  branch, 
which  emerges  from  the  ganglion  to  form  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  This  ganglion, 
wtiich  is  known  as  the  gasserian  ganglion,  and  which  is  formed  upon  the  larger  root 
of  the  nerve,  lies  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  with  its  base  directed  forward  and  outward. 
From  this  base  there  proceed  three  nerves — viz.,  the  ophthalmic,  on  the  inside;  the  supe- 
rior maxillary,  in  the  middle;  and  the  inferior  maxillary,  externally.  The  first  two  of 
these  nerves  consist  exclusively  of  fibers  from  the  ganglionic  root,  while  the  third — the 
Inferior  maxillary — is  composed  of  fibers  from  both  roots,  and  is,  therefore,  a  compound 
nerve.  From  the  mode  of  distribution,  as  well  as  from  that  of  origin,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  cphthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  are  purely  sensory,  while  the  inferior  maxillaiy 
is  a  motor  and  sensory  nerve.  Experiments  on  living  animals  confirm  the  inference, 
that  have  been  drawn  on  anatomical  grounds.  Division  of  the  ophthalmic  or  of  the 
Siperior  maxillary  nerve  induces  loss  of  sensibility,  without  any  serious  impnirment  of 
muscular  power;  but  when  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  on  either  side,  is  divided,  the 
power  of  mastication  is  destroyed  on  that  side,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  tongue  and  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  on  that  side  is  lost. 

The  lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillaiy  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  and  papills  at  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  where  it  acts  l)oth  as  a 
nerve  of  common  sensibility  and  of  taste.  (The  consideration  of  the  respective  parts 
which  this  nerve  and  the  glossopharyngeal  play  in  the  sense  of  taste,  is  considered  in  the 
articles  Tomouk  and  Taste.) 

The  trifacial  nerve  Is  the  seat  of  the  affection  known  as  tic  douloureux,  and  described 
In  tlie  article  Neuralgia.  It  is  in  the  dental  branches  of  this  nerve  that  toothache  is 
situated  ;  and  in  the  process  of  teething  in  young  children,  the  irritation  of  these  branches, 
consequent  upon  the  pressure  of  the  teeth,  often  gives  rise  to  convulsions,  by  being  con- 
veyed to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  exciting  motor  nerves  by  reflex  action. 

The  glomrpharyngeal  nerve  is  principally  an  afferent  or  sensory  nerve,  but  has  a  small 
motor  root.  It  escapes  from  the  cranium  in  association  with  the  pneumogastric  and 
spinal  accessory  nerves,  through  the  same  foramen  as  that  through  which  the  jugular 
vein  emerges.  It  then  descends  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  alter  anastomising  with 
the  facial  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  giving  off  a  branch  to  the  tvmpanum  of  the 
ear,  terminates  in  branches  to  Uie  mucous  membrane  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  of  the 
palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx,  and  in  twigs  to  the  digastric  and  stylopharyngeal  muscles ; 
so  that  its  distribution  is  almost  entirely  to  sentient  surfaces.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  investigations  of  Dr.  John  Reid  and  others  re^rding  the  functions  of  this 
nerve,  Todd  and  K>wman  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions :  1.  "  It  is  the  sensitive 
nerve  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
latter  situation  it  ministers  to  taste  and  touch,  as  well  to  common  sensibility  ;  and  being 
the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  fauces,  it  is  probably  concerned  in  the  feeling  of  nausea,  which 
may  l>e  so  readily  excited  by  stimulating  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  region."  2.  "  Such 
are  its  peripheral  organization  and  central  connections,  that  stimulation  of  anv  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  in  which  it  ramifies,  excites  instantly  to  contraction  all  tne  facial 
muscles  supplied  by  the  pneumogastric  and  the  facial  nerves  ;  and  the  permanent  irrita- 
tion of  its  peripheral  ramifications,  as  in  the  case  of  sore  throat,  will  affect  other  muscles 
supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  likewise.  It  is,  therefore,  an  exciter  of  the  movements 
necessary  to  pharyngeal  deglutition." — Op.  eU.  vol.  ii.,  p.  119. 

The  pneumogaetrie  rtrve,  or  par  vagum,  is  distributed  to  so  many  important  organs 
(the  larynx,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  etc.),  and  is  of  such  great  physiological  importance, 
that  a  special  article  is  devoted  to  its  consideration. 

The  tpinal  aeceetory  nerne  is  more  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  course  than  in  any  other 
respect.  It  rises  from  the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  nerve, 
passes  upwards  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  into  the 
skull,  and  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity  with  the  two  preceding  nerves.  It  is  chiefly 
distributed  to  the  trapezius  muscle. 
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In  the  above  remarks  on  the  cranial  nerves,  we  have  omitted  all  notice  of  their  points 
of  origin,  as  that  subject  is  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  Brain. 

We  aball  now  briefly  notice  the  mode  in  which  the  extremities  receive  their  nerves. 
These  nerves  are  derived  from  the  spinal  nerves,  through  the  intervention  of  what  is 
termed  in  anatomy  a  plexut.  Four  or  live  nerves  proceed  from  the  spinal  cord  for  a  certain 
distance,  without  any  communication  with  each  other.  They  then  divide,  and  from  the 
conjunction  of  the  adjacent  branches  new  nerves  result,  which  again  subdivide  and 
interchange  fibers.  From  the  net-work  or  plexus  thus  formed  nerves  emerge,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  fibers  derived  from  several  of  the  original  branches.  The  most 
important  of  these  plexuses  are  found  in  the  regions  of  the  neck,  the  axilla,  the  loins, 
and  the  sacrum,  and  are  known  as  the  cervical,  brachial,  lumbar,  and  sacral  plexuses. 

The  In-aefUal  pteeui  is  formed  by  communication  between  the  anterior  roots  of  the 


A 


Fia.  I.— A  diaenm  ahow- 
ing  the  brachial  plexus  of 
nerree  of  the  left  side,  with 
Its  branches.    Front  view. 

1.  the  brachial  plexus;  2 
and  S,  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior thoracic  nerves;  4, 
the  phrenic  nerves  going  to 
the  dlaphrapn;  7  anoT  9. 
the  extemaT  and  Internal 
cutaneous  nerrea;  10,  the 
origin  of  the  median  nerve 
(trhlch  receives  its  name 
from  taking  a  course  along 
the  middle  of  the  forearm 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand); 
IS  and  IS,  branches  of  this 
nerve ;  14,the  point  at  which 
It  passes  under  the  annu- 
lar ligament,  and  divides 
into  its  terminal  branches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the 
thumb  and  to  all  the  fin- 
gers except  the  little  Buger 
and  the  outside  of  the  ring 
finger,  which  are  supplied 
by  (IB)  the  ulnar  nerve. 
Whose  terminal  branches 
are  shown  at  18;  18,  the 
musculo-splral  nerve  (the 
largest  of  the  plexus) ;  83, 
24,  the  radial  nerve,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  muscu- 
lo-spiraL 


J;? 


Fis.  >.— A  diagram  show- 
ing the  lumbar  and  sacral 
plexuses,  with  the  nerves 
of  the  lower  extremity. 

1,  ttie  first  four  lumbar 
nerves  which,  with  the 
branch  from  the  last  doi^ 
sal,  form  the  lumbar 
plexus;  S,  the  four  upper 
sacral  nerves,  which,  vnth 
the  last  lumbar,  form 
the  sacral  plexus;  8,  the 
anterior  crural  or  fem- 
oral nerve;  7,  8,  9  10,  its 
branches;  11,  its  terminal  ' 
branch,  the  long  or  inter- 
nal saphenous;  18,  the  glu- 
teal nerve;  IS,  the  lesser 
Ischlatic  nerve;  IS,  the 
greater  bchlatlc  or  sciatic 
'  nerve  (the  largest  nerve  In 
I  the  bodyj.divlalng  at  about 
the  lower  third  of  the 
,  thigh,  into  17,  the  poplit- 
eal nerve,  and  18,  the  pero- 
neal nerve;  19,  muscular 
branches  of  the  popliteal, 
given  off  In  the  posterior 
region  of  the  knee;  SO,  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve,  di- 
viding, at  21,  bito  the  inter- 
nal and  external  plantar 
nerves,  which  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  sides  of  the  toes 
in  precisely  the  game  man- 
ner as  the  median  and  ul- 
nar nerves  are  distributed 
to  the  fingers;  32,  the  ex- 
ternal saphenous  nerve: 
28  and  94,  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  peroneal 
nerve— vis.,  the  anterior 
tibial  and  the  muaculo-cu- 
taneous  nerves. 


last  four  cervical  nerves  and  the  first  dorsal  nerve.  These  nerves 
are  nearlv  equal  in  size,  and  their  mode  of  distribution  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  diagram.  The  branches  emerging  from  this  plexus 
supply  the  shoulder  and  the  arm;  and  the  names  of  the  most 
imporant  of  these  branches  are  given  in  the  description  attached 
to  tbj  figure. 

The  lumbar  and  laeral  pUxtuet,  with  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  description  attached  to  the  diagram  sufficiently  explains  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion and  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  these  plexuses. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  gj/mpatTietie  lyttem,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the 
lympatheUe  nerve,  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Its  cephalic 
portion  consists  of  four  ganglia  on  cither  side — viz.,  (1)  the  ophthalmic,  or  lenticular  gan- 
glion; (2)  the  spheno-pnlatine,  or  Meckel's  ganglion;  (8)  the  otic,  or  Arnold's  ganghon; 
and  (4)  the  submaxillury  ganglion.  Tbey  are  all  closely  connected  with  the  branches  of 
the  trifacial  nerve.  The  cervical  portion  contains  8  ganglia,  the  dorsal  12,  the  lumbar 
4,  the  sacral  6,  and  the  coccygeal  1,  which,  instead  of  lying  on  Uie  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  is  placed  In  front  of  the  coccyx,  and  forms  a  point  of  convergence  for  tlie  two 
ganglionated  coids  which  run  from  the  cervical  to  the  sacral  region  parallel  to  one 
another.  Each  ganglion  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  nervous  center,  from  which 
branches  pass  off  in  various  directions.    In  addition  to  the  cords  of  communication 
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between  the  ganglia,  certain  sets  of  neirea  may  be  Tuoally  traced— viz. ,  (1)  vUetral  nerrefi, 
which  generally  accompany  branches  of  arteries  to  the  viscera  (the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys, 
liver,  spleen,  and  intestines,  etc.) ;  (3)  arteriaX  blanches,  distributed  to  arteries  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ganglia ;  and  (8)  branches  of  communication  with  the  cerebral  and  sphial 
nerves. 

The  only  sympathetic  nerve  that  our  limited  space  will  permit  us  to  notice  is  the  great 
tplanehnie.  Tbb  nerve  arises  by  separate  roots  from  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
thoracic  ganglia.  These  roots  unite  to  form  a  large  round  coid,  which  passes'  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  after  entering  the  abdomen  by  piercing  the  diaphragm, 
ends  in  a  large  and  complex  ganglion,  the  tamiluTMr  ganglion,  which  lies  upon  the  side 
and  front  of  the  aorta,  at  the  origin  of  the  coeliac  axis.  The  semilunar  ganglia,  with  the 
nerves  entering  and  emerging  from  them,  combine  to  form  the  aolarplmii,  which,  from 
the  mass  of  nervous  matter  which  it  contains,  has  been  termed  the  abdomint^  brain.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this  great  nervous  center,  that  a  blow  in  the  region  in 
which  it  lies  alwajrg  inflicts  a  severe  nervous  shock,  and  not  unf requently  causes  death. 

Experiments  and  clinical  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem supplies  motor  power  to  many  of  the  internal  viscera,  especially  the  heart  and  the 
intestinal  canal ;  that  it  also  contains  sensitive  fibers,  as  is  stiown  by  the  sufferings  of  pa- 
tients during  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  a  renal  calculus  through  a  duct,  whose  sole 
nervous  energy  is  derived  from  this  system ;  that  it  presides  over  the  process  of  secretion 
in  the  most  important  glands  ;  and  that  it  operates  on  the  blood-vessels  in  causing  them 
to  contract,  while  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  produce  the  opposite  effect. 

On  examining  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  under  the  microscope,  we  find  that 
the  nervous  matter  is  distributed  in  two  forms,  the  vetieular  and  the  fibrous.  The  vesicu- 
lar matter  is  gray  in  color,  and  granular  in  texture,  contains  nucleated  nerve  cells,  and  is 
largely  supplied  with  blood  ;  it  Is  immediately  associated  with  mental  actions,  and  is  the 
seat  in  which  the  force  manifested  in  nervous  action  originates.  The  fibrous  mutter  is,  in 
most  parts,  white  and  composed  of  tubular  fibers,  though  in  some  parts  it  is  gra^  and 
consists  of  solid  fibers ;  it  is  less  vascular  than  the  former,  and  is  sunply  the  conductor 
of  impressions  made  upon  it.  When  these  two  kinds  of  matter  are  united  together  into 
a  mass  they  form  a  nervoui  center,  such  as  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  while  the  n-ervei  pass- 
ing to  and  from  them  are  composed  of  threads  of  fibrous  matter.  The  nervous  matter 
of  both  kinds  is  a  soft,  unctuous  substance,  with  very  slight  tenacity ;  the  softness  being 
in  agr^t  measure  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains. 

The  fibrous  form  is  the  most  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  bodv.  It  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  nervous  centers,  and  is  the  main  constituent  of  all  the  nerves.  It 
(occurs  in  two  varieties,  viz.,  as  the  tubular  fiber,  or  the  nerve  tube,  and  the  gelatirumi  fiber, 
the  latter  being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  being  found  chiefly  in  the  sympa- 
thetic system. 

When  a  tubular  fiber  is  viewed  by  reflected  light,  it  i^resents  a  beautiful  pearly  luster, 
and  appears  to  be  homogeneous.  But  if  vawed  by  transmitted  light,  witli  a  sufficient 
magnifying  power,  indications  of  structure  become  visible.  Externally,  there  is  ihe  tubular 
ntembraM,  a  homogeneous  and  probably  very  delicate  elastic  tissue,  according  to  Todd. 
Within  the  edge  of  the  tubular  membrane,  on  either  side  are  seen  two  thicker  and  darker 
lines,  which  appear  to  mark  the  outer  and  inner  limits  of  the  structure  known  as  the 
vhite  substaruse  of  iSehwann,  which  forms  a  tube  within  the  tubular  membrane  ;  and  within 
the  white  substance  of  Schwann  is  a  transparent  material  occupying  the  axis  of  the  nerve 
tul>e,  and  commonly^  known  as  the  aais  cylinder .  By  the  application  of  reagents,  it  ia 
seen  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  white  substance  is  different  from  that  of  the 
axis  cvliader,  and  hence  the  functions  of  these  two  parts  are  doubtless  different ;  the 
latter  is  in  general  soft  and  pulpy.  The  nerve-tubes  are  cylindrical  in  form,  and  lie  par- 
allel to  one  another,  without  any  inosculation,  if  we  except  their  frequent  terminations 
In  loops.    Their  average  diameter  is  about  Wvirtii  of  an  inch. 

The  gelatinous  fibers  are  flattened,  soft,  and  homogeneous  in  appearance,  and  contain 
numerous  round  or  oval  nuclei.  Their  diameter  is  a1x)ut  j^-ulb  of  an  inch.  In  appear- 
ance they  much  resemble  the  fibers  of  unstriped  muscle. 

The  vetievlar  form  of  nervous  matter  is  of  a  dark  reddish-gray  color,  is  found  only  in 
the  nervous  centers,  is  always  well  supplied  with  capillaries,  and  consists  essentifilly  of 
nucleated  cells  or  vesicles,  which  are  most  commonly  globular  or  ovoidal,  but  often  pre- 
sent one  or  more  tail-like  processes,  when  they  are  termed  caudate.  These  caudate  vesidea 
t)re8ent  great  difference  in  shape  and  size.  The  processes  are  very  delicate,  and  readily 
)reak  oa  close  to  the  vesicle.  Thev  probably  either  serve  to  connect  distant  vesicles  or 
else  become  continuous  with  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  tubular  fibers. 

We  may  now  consider  the  way  in  which  the  nerves  and  nervous  centers  are  made  up  of 
these  anatomical  elements. 

A  nerve  is  composed  of  a  bundle  of  tubular  fibers  surrotmded  and  connected  by 
areolar  tissue,  which  forms  a  sheath  known  as  the  neurolemma,  whose  office  is  to  protect 
the  delicate  tubes,  and  to  support  the  capillaries  from  which  they  derive  their  nourish* 
ment 

The  fMfwtM  eenter*  exhibit  a  union  of  the  vesicular  and  fibrous  textures,  which  may 
be  variously  arranged.  In  the  Brain  (q.v.)  the  vesicular  matter  lies  externally,  forming 
the  gray  or  cinerinous  substance :  in  the  spinal  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  the  v^cular  of 
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gray  matter  lies  in  tbb  central  portion,  and  the  fibrous  or  -white  matter  is  external  to  it; 
while  in  the  ganglia  the  two  structures  are  more  or  less  uniformly  associated. 

From  the  observgtions  which  have  been  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  on  the 
functions  of  individual  nerves,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  is  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  nervous  system  that  the  mind  influences  the  bodily  organs,  as  when  volition 
or  emotion  excites  them  to  action;  and  that,  conversely,  impressions  made  on  the  organs 
of  the  body  affect  the  mind,  and  excite  mental  perceptions  through  the  same  channel 
"In  this  way,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Todd,  "  the  nervous  system  becomes  the  main 
agent  of  what  has  been  called  the  life  of  relation;  for  without  some  chnunel  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  mandates  of  the  will  to  the  orgaus  of  motion,  or  some  provision  for  the 
reception  of  those  impressions  which  external  objects  are  capable  of  exciting,  the  mind, 
thus  completely  isolated,  could  hold  no  communion  with  the  external  world."  The 
nature  of  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  nervous  matter  is,  and  must  ever  bo,  the 
deepest  mystery  in  physiology,  and  one  into  which  the  human  intellect  can  never  hope 
to  penetrate.  There  are,  however,  many  actions  of  the  body  in  the  production  of  which 
the  mind  Las  no  sliare.  Of  this  kind  are  the  nervous  actions,  which  are  associated  with 
the  functions  of  organic  life,  such  as  digestion,  respiration,  and  circulation.  Again, 
there  is  another  class  of  actions  for  which  two  nerves  (an  afferent  or  exciter,  and  a  motor) 
and  a  nervous  center  are  necessary.  These  are  the  actions  known  as  reflex  or  ereito- 
motorff,  for  the  full  investigation  of  which  physiology  is  especially  indebted  to  the  labors 
of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  For  example,  the  movement  of  the  oesophagus  in  pro- 
pelling  the  food  onwards  to  the  stomach,  is  caused  by  the  stimulus  of  the  toM  acting  on 
the  excitor  or  afferent  nerves,  which,  through  the  spinal  cord,  excites  the  motor  or 
afferent  nerves,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  necessary  muscular  action.  When  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  is  touched,  the  excitor  nerve  (a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth 
or  trifacial  nerve)  conveys  the  impression  of  the  stimulus  to  the  nervous  center,  and  the 
eye  is  at  once  closed  by  tlie  motor  influence,  which  Is  transmitted  by  a  branch  of  the 
facial  nerve  to  the  orbicular  muscle.  In  such  cases  as  these — and  they  form  a  very 
numerous  class — the  mind  takes  no  part.  In  some  of  them  it  is  conscious  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  stimulus,  as  well  as  of  the  muscular  act  which  follows;  but  even  in  these 
cases  no  effort  of  the  will  could  modify  or  interrupt  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  stimuli,  by  which  the  action  of  nerves  is  commonly 
excited,  are  of  two  kinds,  mental  and  physical,  and  tlie  change  which  these  stimuli  pro- 
duce in  a  nerve  develops  the  power  known  to  physiologists  as  the  t*8  nertoia.  or  nervous 
force.  "  The  nervous  force,  says  Dr.  SLarpey,  in  his  Address  on  Physiology  in  1862, 
"has  long  been  likened  to  electricity,  but  rather  through  a  vague  perception  of  analogy 
than  from  any  rigorous  comparison.  It  is  true  that  electric  force  is  developed  in  the 
nerves,  and  even  exhibits  modifications  connected  with  different  conditions  of  nervous 
action.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evolution  of  electricity  is  a  common 
accompaniment  of  various  processes  involving  ohemical  change,  whether  within  the 
living  body  or  in  external  nature;  and  the  tendency  of  recent  speculation  is  not  towards 
the  identiflcation  of  the  nerve  force  with  electricity,  but  rather  to  suggest  that  the  two 
stand  related  in  the  same  way  as  electricity  and  other  physical  forces  are  related  to  each 
other— that  Is,  as  manifestations  of  a  common  force  or  energy,  of  which  they,  severally, 
are  the  special  modifications."  The  velocity  with  which  impressions  are  transmitted  by 
the  nerves  has  been  recently  made  the  subject  of  investigation,  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  the  observations  are  to  be  depended  on,  in  consequence  of  the  various  sources  of 
fallacy  by  which  such  experiments  are  beset.  According  to  Hirsch,  the  velocity  is  84 
meters,  or  about  112  ft.  per  second  in  man;  while  Helmholtz  fixes  it  at  190  ft.  per  second 
in  the  frog. 

The  description  of  the  nervous  system  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  is  applicable,  with 
slight  modificntions,  to  all  the  vertebrates;  the  main  differences  being  m  the  degree  of 
the  development  of  the  brain — a  point  which  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  article  Brain.  For  a  suflScient  notice  of  the  plan  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  invertebrate  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Articitlata,  Mollxtbca, 
and  Kadiata.  It  is  only  in  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  Protozoa. 
that  no  traces  of  a  nervous  system  can  be  detected. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr. 
Carpenter's  works  on  Human  and  Comparative  Physiology,  to  Dr.  Todd's  article  on 
"The  Nervous  System"  in  The  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  to  Todd  and 
Bowman's  Physiokgieal  Anatomy  and  Physiol»)gy  of  Man,  and  to  lonke's  Lehrbwk  (for 
Hvysiologih. 

HXSHOIA,  a  co.  In  e.  Mississippi,  intersected  In  the  n.  by  the  Pearl  river ;  MO 
sq.m.;  pop.  "90, 11,140,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  Is  nill^,  a  large  proportion 
covered  with  forests  and  uncultivated.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  especially  in  the  n.  yields 
good  crops  of  cotton,  com,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  sorghum.  Much  attention 
fa  given  to  stock-raising,  and  lai^  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  Co. 
seat,  Philadelphia. 

irZ88  (identical  with  Eng.  nose,  A.-S.  note,  Ger.  nose.  Ice.  n»*,  Lat  wuim,  Fr.  ««^ 
a  geographical  termination,  signifying  promontory.    Names  in  -fl<H  abound  among  tb« 
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Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Caithness;  and  they  occur,  thougb 
leas  frequently,  along  the  e.  coast  of  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  Dungeness  in  Kent,  is 
the  corresponding  Scandinavian  termination  -naes  prevails  in  the  names  of  promontories 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  (e.g.,  Lindesnaes,  in  s.  of  Norway),  the  existence  of 
names  in  -ness  in  Britain  is  held  as  an  evidence  of  Scandinavian  and  Danish  colonizar 
tlon.    Grisnez,  on  the  n.  coast  of  France,  points  to  ^e  same  eoutce. 

HESS,  a  CO.  in  central  Kansas,  drained  by  the  North  fork,  the  South  fork,  and  Walnut 
creek,  all  affluents  of  the  Arkansas  river ;  1080  sq.m.:  pop.  '90,  4944,  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  inclu.  colored.  Its  surface  is  mostly  prairie  land,  furnishing  good  pasturage  for 
cattle  all  the  year  round,  and  sheep  are  extensively  raised.  Its  soil  Is  productive,  and 
it  is  thinly  timbered.    Co.  seat,  Ness  city. 

HX88,  Loch,  a  long  narrow  lake  in  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  extends  n.e.  and  s.w., 
and  is  2d  m.  in  length,  and  1^  m.  in  average  breadth.  Its  n.e.  extremity  reaches  a  point 
6  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  Inverness.  It  receives  the  Morriston,  the  Oich,  the  Foyers,  and 
other  streams,  and  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  to  the  Moray  flrth  by  the  river 
Ness.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  Glenmore,  and  is  enclosed  by  mountain  masses  averaging 
1000  ft.  in  height ;  but  the  scenery  on  its  banks  is  not  strikingly  picturesque.  In  manv 
places  it  is  about  180  fathoms  in  depth,  and  owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  thu 
immense  body  of  water  takes  to  cool  down  to  the  freezing  i)oint.  Ice  never  forms  to  any 
considerable  extent 

HE8SELR0DX,  Eabi,  Robbbt,  Count,  one  of  the  most  eminent  diplomatists  of  modern 
times,  was  b.  Dec.  14,  1780,  at  Lisbon,  wlier«  his  father,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient 
noble  family  on  the  lower  Rhine,  was  then  Russian  ambassador.  He  early  devoted  him- 
self to  a  diplomatic  career,  gained  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  in  1818  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Russia  in  the  impor- 
tant negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  powers  who  combined  against  France. 
In  1814  he  accompanied  the  Russian  emperor  to  France,  and  on  Mar.  1  signed  the 
treaty  of  the  Quadruple  alliance  at  Cliatimont.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  concluded 
the  treaty  with  Harshal  Marmont  for  the  surrender  of  Paris.  He  continued  to  take  a 
principal  part  in  all  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Paris;  and  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  active  of  the  plenipotentiaries  in  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  most  active  diplomatists  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  accompanied  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  the  congresses  of  Aiz-la-Cnapelle,  Troppau,  Laibech,  and 
Verona.  The  emperor  Nicholas  reposed  in  him  the  same  confidence,  and  under  his 
reign  he  conducted  the  Russian  policy  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Amidst  the 
European  convulsions  of  1848  and  1849,  Russia,  under  his  guidance,  refrained  from 
interference,  till  opportunity  occurred  of  dealing  a  deadly^  blow  to  the  revolutionary 
cause  in  Hungary;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  bringing  Austria  very  much  under  Russian 
influence.  Bemg  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German  or  moderate  party  in  Russia,  Nesselrode 
is  supposed  to  have  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  preserve  peace  with  the  western  pow- 
ers; and  after  the  war  had  broken  out  in  1854,  ana  the  ill  success  of  Russia  was  mani- 
fest, he  undoubtedly  strove  for  the  rc-establishinent  of  peace,  and  for  the  assembling  of 
a  congress  to  settle  all  disputes.  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  he  retired  from 
the  direction  of  foreign  aifairs,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  department  by  prince  Alexan- 
der Gortchakov,  but  retained  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  a  seat  in  the 
ministerial  counciL    He  died  at  St  Petersburg,  Mar.  23,  1862. 

HEBSLEB,  Victor,  composer,  b.  in  Baldenheim,  Alsace,  Jan.  28,  1841 ;  d.  in  Stras- 
burg,  May  2S,  1890.  He  received  his  musical  education  In  Lelpslc,  where  he  conducted 
several  singing  societies.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  Strasburg  In  composition.  He 
wrote  several  operas,  the  best-known  of  which  is  Der  Trompeltr  von  Siickingen,  which  is 
universally  popular  in  Germany. 

HESSUB,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  centaur  who  carried  travelers  over  the  river  Evenus, 
and  who  insulted  Detanara,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  and  was  killed  by  the  latter.  In 
revenge  he  told  the  woman  to  collect  the  blood  from  his  wound  and  use  it  as  a  love 
philter,  and  when  she  afterwards  poured  it  on  Hcrcules's  tunic,  tiie  poison  communi- 
cated to  the  blood  by  the  arrow  dipped  in  the  hydra's  venom  so  tortured  the  hero  that  he 
souglit  dcaih  on  a  funeral  pile.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote  a  fatal  present  or 
that  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  as  "the  Nessus-shirt  of  ridicule," 

XES'TOB,  according  to  ancient  Grecian  legend,  the  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  b.  in 
the  Messenian  Pyloe,  escaped  destruction  when  Hercules  slew  all  Ms  brothers,  being 
then  a  dweller  among  the  Gkronians,  with  whom  he  was  brought  up.  He  married 
Eur^dlce,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  "  In  his  youth  he  was 
distinguislied  for  valor  in  wars  with  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  the  centaurs,  and  in 
his  advanced  age  for  wisdom.  Although  he  was  an  old  man  when  the  expedition 
a^inst  Troy  was  undertaken,  he  joined  it  with  his  Pylians  in  sixty  ships.  Homer  makes 
bim  the  great  counselor  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  extols  his  eloquence  as  superior  even 
to  that  of  Ulysses.  His  authority  was  even  considered  equal  to  that  of  the  immortal 
ccds.  Nestor  returned  in  safety  to  his  own  dominions  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  along  with 
Menelaus  and  Diomedes,  and  continued  for  long  to  rule  over  the  people  of  Pylos. 

HESTOB,  1056-1114 ;  b.  Russia  ;  entered  a  convent  at  Kiev  In  1072.  He  wrote,  ia 
the  old  Slavic  dialect,  tiie  chronicles  of  Russia,  from  about  850  to  his  own  timw, 
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nSTOBIAHS  olalm  to  have  existed  as  a  sect  long  prior  to  Kestorius  (q.T.)>  and  date 
their  conversion  to  tlie  preaching  of  the  apostle  Thomas.  They  have  also  a  tradition 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  hence  are  sometime  called 
Chaldeans.  It  is  admitted  that  they  are  the  oldest  of  the  oriental  Christian  sects.  And 
though  tliey  have  some  superstitions  and  doctrinal  errois,  yet  they  retain  many  of  the 
doctnnes  and  authorized  usages  of  the  early  church  of  C3iiist  Notwitlistandiug  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius,  ills  writings  and  those  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  were  translated 
Into  Syriac,  were  circulated  in  Assyria  and  Persia;  and  made  many  converts.  When 
emperor  Theodoslus  IL  expelled  from  his  dominions  edl  who  refused  to  accept  the  Ephesian 
decision,  Kestorianism  was  transferred  to  those  countries  where  it  has  held  its  ground  to 
the  present  day.  In  435  was  established  the  famotas  school  of  Edessa,  and  from  it  went 
maiTjr  disciples  of  the  new  doctrine.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  wss  Barsumas,  bishop 
of  Nisibis,  who  did  much  to  propagate  Nestorian  views  in  Persia.  He  and  Maanes,  bishop 
of  Ardaschir,  prevailed  utwn  the  Persian  king  Feroze  to  expel  those  Christians  who 
favored  the  decision  of  Epnesus,  and  establisli  the  NestoHans  as  the  national  church  for 
the  Christians  in  Persia.  Thus  patronized  by  the  state,  tliey  made  Seleucia  the  seat  of 
their  patriarchate,  which  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  held  by  the  patriarch  of 
tlie  Nestorians.  They  also  established  a  theological  seminary  at  Kisibis.  So  great  were 
tlie  zeal  and  success  of  Barsumas  that  the  Nestorians  now  in  Chaldea,  Persia,  Assyria, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  regard  him  as  their  founder.  Mosheim  says,  "It  appears 
from  ungiiestionabie  documents  still  existing  that  there  were  numerous  societies  in  all 
parts  of  Persia,  in  India,  in  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  in  other  countries  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  during  the  6th  century."  Of  the  7th  c, 
he  says,  "The  Christian  religion  was  in  tliis century  diffused  beyond  its  former  bounds, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  countries.  In  the  east  the  Nestorians,  with  incredible 
industry  and  perseverance,  latwred  to  propagate  it  from  Persia,  Sjrria,  and  India,  among 
the  barbarous  and  savage  nations  inhabitingthe  deserts  and  the  remotest  shores  of  Asia.  In 

Jiarticular  the  vast  empire  of  China  was  enlightened  by  their  zeal  and  industry  with  the 
ight  of  Christianity."  Considering  it  necessary  to  express  fully  their  views,  a  system  of 
doctrine  was  adopted  nt  a  synod  convened  by  the  patriarch  Badseus  in  496  at  Seleucia. 
The  characteristics  of  tliis  were  tliat  in  Christ  there  were  two  persons,  the  divine  Logos, 
and  the  man  Jesus;  that  these  two  liypostaseshad  only  one  outward  appearance;  that  the 
anion  between  the  Son  of  Ood  and  the  Son  of  man  took  place  at  the  moment  of  the 
Virgin's  conception,  and  is  never  to  be  diasolved;  that  these  two  persons  are  united  by 
no  other  connection  than  that  of  will  and  affection ;  that  Christ  on  that  account  ought  to 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  Gk>d;  that  Mary  is  to  be  called  the  mother  of  Clirist. 
Christotokos,  and  not  the  mother  of  God,  IheotoJco*.  Thev  asserted  also  that  these  teioets 
had  not  been  derived  from  Ne$<torius,  but  had  been  held  by  the  church  from  the 
beginning.  Another  peculiar  opinion  was  that  it  was  lawful  for  bishops  and  presbyters 
to  many.  At  the  end  of  Cavades's  reign  in  the  6th  c,  a  schism  occured  among  the 
Nestorians,  wliich  lasted  12  years,  wlien  two  patriarchs,  Nerses  andElisseus,  were  elected 
by  the  opposing  factions,  each  of  whom  appointed  bishops  from  his  own  followers. 
After  the  death  of  Nerses  in  prison  and  the  deposition  of  Elisceus,  the  bishops  elected 
Mar  Aba  I.,  or  the  great,  a  Magian  convert,  586-552.  He  translated  the  liturgy  of  the 
Nestorians  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac,  making  the  version  now  in  use  among  the  Nes- 
torians. He  was  very  active  in  restoring  discipline  in  the  church,  and  held  a  synod  in 
544  which  declared  that  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  should  thenceforth  not  be  allowed  to 
marry,  a  regulation  ever  since  observed.  He  also  ordered  that  while  conforming  to  the 
Nicene  creed,  the  system  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  should  form  the  basis  of  biblical 
Interpretation.  Nestorianism  was  regarded  with  favor,  or  at  least  with  toleration  under 
tbe  Saracens,  Arabs,  and  Tartars,  the  successive  masters  of  Persia.  The  Nestorians 
spread  not  only  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  but  under  Mar  Aba  IL,  742-763,  a  bishop 
was  appointed  for  them  in  SgTPt-  He  was  subject  to  the  see  of  Damascus:  in  later 
times  they  had  a  metropolitan  of  Egypt.  After  Efagdad  became  the  abode  of  the  caliphs 
the  patriarch  also  resided  there  la  a.d.  762.  The  patriarch  was  called  yazelieh.  i.e. 
eatMUeot,  and  in  the  18th  c,  he  bad  25  metropolitans  under  his  supervision.  A  his- 
torian says:  "  The  Nestorians  had  now  become  widely  extended.  They  occupied  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  Christian  sects  the  region  which  forms  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Persia,  in  all  parts  of  which  tlicy  had  churches.  They  were  numerous  in  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia.  They  had  churches  in  Syria  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
They  had  churches  among  the  mountains  of  Malabar  in  India.  They  had  numerous 
churches  in  (he  vast  region  of  Tartary  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  mount  Imaus,  and 
beyond,  through  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Chinese  Tariary,  and  even  in 
China  itself."  Early  in  the  lithe.  Unkh  Khan,  a  Tartar  prince  on  the  northern  bor- 
ders of  China,  invited  Nestorian  missionaries  among  his  people,  and  himself  l}ecame  the 
famous  Prester  John.    Genghis  Khan  and  several  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  con 

Juered  China  and  almost  all  Asia  and  a  part  of  Europe,  were  connected  with  Prester 
ohn  hy  marriage.  Several  of  them  had  Christian  wives,  and  one  of  them  professed 
himse»  a  Christian.  Under  some  of  this  dynasty  central  Asia  eras  comparatively  civ- 
ilized and  enlightened;  and  Christian  travelers  passed  with  safety  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  Simarcand  and  Pekin.  Some  of  tne  Chinese  emperors  favored  Christianity 
and  ordered  the  erection  of  numerous  churches.     Meanwhile  the  sword  of  Moslem 
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fanaticism  advandng  eastward  Bagdad  feTl  before  It,  and  all  the  country  on  the 
Euphrates,  then  Perua  and  the  regions  to  the  north.  The  Nestorian  church  was 
crushed,  and  its  missions  languished;  and  about  the  year  1400  Tamerlane  swept  like  a 
whirlwind  over  the  remains  of  Nestorian  Christianity.  The  missions  In  China  lan- 
guished for  want  of  supiwrt,  and  were  weakened  by  controversies  with  missionaries  from 
Rome;  but  some  of  the  churches  still  existed,  and  in  1603  four  bisbope  were  sent  to 
CHiina. 

In  the  16th  century  a  great  schism  took  place  among  the  Kestorians  of  central  Asia,  of 
Which  a  portion  renounwd  their  distinctive  doctrine,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
lurisdiction  of  the  Boman  pontiff,  to  whom,  under  the  title  of  Chaldean  Christians,  they 
nave  since  remained  faithful.  The  others  still  maintain  their  old  creed  and  their  ancient 
organization.  Their  chief  seat  is  in  the  mounttdn  ranges  of  Kurdistan.  They  are  at 
present  a  poor  and  illiterate  race,  numbering  about  140,000,  and  subject  to  a  patriarch 
residing  at  Diz  (who  is  (dways  chosen  from  the  some  family,  and  takes  invariably  the  name 
of  Schamun,  or  Simon)  and  18  bishops.  All  these  are  bound  to  observe  celibacy,  but 
marriage  is  permitted  to  the  priests  and  inferior  clergy.  Theh:  litur^cal  books  recog- 
nize seven  sacraments,  but  confession  is  infrequent,  if  not  altogether  disused.  Marriitfe 
is  dissoluble  by  the  sentence  of  the  patriarch;  communion  is  administered  in  both  kinds; 
and  although  the  language  of  the  liturgy  plainly  implies  the  belief  of  transubstantiation. 
yet,  according  to  Layard,  that  doctrine  is  not  popularly  held  among  them.  The  fasts 
are  strict  and  of  very  long  duration,  amounting  to  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
year.  They  pray  for  the  dead,  but  are  said  to  reject  the  notion  of  purgatory,  and  the 
only  sacred  image  which  they  use  or  reverence  is  that  of  the  cross.  The  Nestorians  of 
Kurdistan,  like  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon,  have  suffered  much  from  time  to  time 
through  the  fanaticism  of  the  wild  tribes  among  whom  they  reside.  In  a  massacre  la 
1843,  and  again  in  1846,  many  fell  victims,  and  even  still  they  owe  much  of  their  secu- 
rity to  the  influence  exercised  in  their  favor  by  the  foreign  representatives  at  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  courts. 

The  Syrian  or  Nestorian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  profess  to  be  his  disciples,  and  say 
that  he  preached  the  gpspel  in  Malabar  and  other  puts  of  India.  However  that  may  be, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Syrian  or  Nestoiian  churches  in  Malabar  were  founded  as 
early  as  the  6th  or  6th  centmy.  The  first  notices  of  this  people  in  recent  times  are  found 
in  Portuguese  histories.  When  they  arrived  in  India  in  a.d.  1600,  they  found  not  only 
a  Christian  king,  but  many  iprofessing  Christians,  and  more  than  100  churches.  The 
popes  claiming  universal  spiritual  supremacy  endeavored  to  bring  them  into  Eubjection, 
and  directed  ine  Portuguese  to  use  all  their  power  to  convert  them.  In  1646  a  Francis- 
can friar  wns  sent  out  who  opened  schools  to  educate  the  youth  in  the  doctrines  of  their 
church.  The  Syrian  bishop.  Mar  Joseph,  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Goa,  and  thence  sent 
to  Portugal.  Mosheim  says,  "The  finishing  stroke  was  put  to  the  violence  and  brutality 
of  these  attempts  by  Don  Alexis  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Ooa,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
16th  century,  calling  the  Jesuits  to  his  assistance,  compelled  this  unhappy  i)eople  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  to  acknowledge  the  pope's  supreme  jurisdiction." 
The  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  the  priests  ana  churches  on  the  seaKwast  submitted 
to  the  pope,  insisting,  however,  on  retaining  their  language  and  liturgy.  These  are 
called  the  Syrio-Boman  ChrMian*.  But  those  in  the  intmor  would  not  yield.  After  a 
brief  show  of  submission  they  proclaimed  war  against  the  inquisition,  hid  their  books, 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  native  princes.  These  retain 
their  ancient  rites,  liturgy,  and  ministry,  and  are  called  by  their  former  name  <A«  Syrian 
Okristiatu  of  Malabar.  iJttle  was  known  concerning  them  in  Europe  and  America 
until  Dr.  Budianan  published  his  account  of  them  in  1807.  He  found  near  Travancore 
the  Syrian  metropoutan  and  his  clergy,  and  there  were  66  churches.  They  used  the 
liturgy  of  Antioch  in  the  Syrian  language.  They  had  many  old  and  valuable  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  one  of  which,  a  SyrisJi  manuscript  of  great  antiquity  they  presented  to 
him.  He  describes  their  doctrines  as  few  in  number,  but  agreeing  in  essential  pointa 
with  those  of  the  church  of  England.  The  church  misdonary  society  subsequently  had 
a  mission  among  them,  but  without  much  success.  The  Syrio-Roman  Christiana  ar« 
said  to  number  about  100,000,  the  others  60,000. 

In  1880  Messrs.  Smitit  and  Dwlght,  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  visited  the 
Nestorians  of  Persia.  From  their  tMuurehu  we  learn  that  they  occupy  a  wild  range  of 
the  Eoordish  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  Thev  are  governed  by 
'  meUk*  or  kings  chosen  from  their  own  people  by  a  popular  rote.  Every  melik  or  head 
of  a  small  clan  is  perfectly  independent,  except  as  uey  yield  a  voluntary  obedience  to 
their  patriarch,  Mw  Simon,  who  resides  near  Joolamei-k,  and  styles  himself  "patriarch 
of  the  East"  The  Turkish  government  has  long  sought  to  subdue  them.  They  are  very 
poor,  and  in  the  summer  many  descend  to  the  puin  of  Oroomiah  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kurdistan  range,  where  now  dwell  a  large  body  of  Nestorians,  numbering  about  40,000. 
They  are  bold,  generous,  and  kind.  The  patriarch  professes  only  sphitual  power,  but 
among  the  mountaineers  his  word  is  law  in  all  things.  He  seldom  visits  those  of  Oroo- 
miah. Under  him  are  18  bishops,  4  of  whom  reside  in  Oroomiah.  Celibacv  is  not 
required  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  generally  are  poor,  eking  out  a  living  by  cultivating 
the  ground,  or  teaching  a  few  scholars.  Some  of  them  can  scarcely  read,  but  they  have 
improved  since  the  distribution  freely  among  them  of  the  Biyriac  bible.    Religion  u  vaiy 
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lotr.  lijlDg,  intemperance,  profanity,  and  some  otlier  vices,  are  common.  Sunday  is  a 
holiday.  Itoman  Catliolio  agents  seek  to  seduce  tlie  Kestorian  Cliristians,  and  even  Uie 
patriarciis,  to  submission  to  the  pope.  A  Jesuit  a  few  years  aco  offered  the  patriarcii 
|10,000  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  Roman  supremacy.  The  Mohammedans  also 
endeavor  to  proselyte.  These  poor  people  are  greatly  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  are  the 
Tictims  of  spoliation,  and  have  no  redress  even  in  the  courts.  A  Nestorian  ia  not  allowed 
a  place  in  the  bazaar,  cannot  engage  in  commerce,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  cannot  rise 
to  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  mason  or  carpenter.  Ia  1843  they  rel)elled  and  a  general 
massacre  took  place.  The  Kestorlans  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  hold  that  no  doctrine  or  practice  u  essential  to  salvation,  which  cannot 
be  proved  from  them.  They  have  no  pictures  or  images  in  their  churches.  The  only 
symbol  among  them  is  a  plain  Oreek  cross,  which  ttiey  Highly  venerate. 

In  efforts  to  reach  pagan  and  Mohammedan  people  with  Christian  truth,  it  is  often 
found  that  the  remnants  of  ancient  Christian  churches  existing  among  them,  and  some- 
times in  political  subjection  to  them,  have  substituted  the  forms  of  religion  for  its 
reality,  and  are  in  almost  as  much  need  of  enlightenment  as  those  by  whom  they  are  over- 
borne. It  has  seemed  that  the  renewal  of  those  churches  in  moral  and  spiritual  life, 
would  provide  the  l>e8t  means  of  Christianizing  the  races  with  whom  they  are  in  contact 
With  these  aims  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  wife  were  sent  in  1833  by  the  American 
board  to  Persia  to  begfn  minion  work  among  the  Kestorians.  Dr.  Grant  and  his  wife 
Joined  them  in  1835.  The  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Nestorian  church  for  the  most  part 
received  the  missionaries  cordially,  and  encouraged  their  efforts  for  the  reformation, 
admitting  that  their  people  had  wandered  far  from  the  right  way.  They  even  in  some 
instances  put  themselves  under  instruction,  and  preparea  to  co-operate  with  them,  fol- 
lowing their  example  in  giving  exi>ositions  of  Scilpture,  which  they  had  never  ceased 
to  consider  tlie  ultimate  standard  of  truth.  Mrs.  Grant  by  her  school  awakened  great 
interest  in  the  education  of  women.  Dr.  Grant  not  only  was  highly  useful  as  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  but  gained  great  Influence  for  the  truth  through  this  means.  A 
boarding  school  for  girls  under  the  care  of  Miss  Fidelia  Flak  and  a  high  school  for  boys 
under  that  of  Professor  Stoddard,  where  hundreds  of  the  young  men  and  women 
received  a  Christian  training,  were  highly  usefuL  The  Mohammedans  seeing  what 
was  undertaken  for  the  Kestorians,  said,  "  Are  we  to  be  passed  by,"  and  claimed  a  share 
in  the  generous  labors  of  the  missionaries.  Eighteen  ordained  missionaries  and  their 
wives,  S  missionaiy  physicians  and  the  wives  of  two  of  them,  and  1  male  and  8  female 
assistant  missionanes,  have  been  employed  in  this  work,  and  the  success  has  been  most 
gratifying.  They  had  no  printed  Scriptures,  now  they  have  the  Bible  in  both  the 
ancient  and  vernacular.  Spelling-books,  geographtes,  anthmetics,  and  relidous  books, 
in  all,  11,000  volumes  have  been  printed,  and  8  periodicals  are  circulated.  Far  and  wide 
oral  Christian  instruction  has  been  given.  The  benefit  of  spiritual  religion  is  evinced  In 
the  daily  life  of  many,  and  their  example  makes  a  most  favorable  impression.  Seventy 
have  become  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  missionary  spirit  is  growing,  and  several  hun- 
dred doUars  are  contributed  annually  to  carry  the  gospel  to  other  peoples,  the  Kestorians 
themselves  engaging  in  this  work,  and  laboring  among  Moslems,  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
Malakans  of  Russia.  One  of  these  Nestorian  preachers  has  gained  among  the  latter 
1300  converts.  Five  are  pastors  of  self-supporting  churches.  It  was  not  the  deaign 
of  the  American  missionanes  to  interfere  with  the  established  church  oiganizatlons. 
but  there  have  been  formed  "reunions  on  the  apostolic  basiB,"  which  include  1,979 
ineml>ers. 

See  Perkins's  Setidmet  of  MgTU  Teari  in.  Penta  among  tht  Nutorian  ChritHant 
(Andover,  1848) ;  Anderson's  Oriental  Ohurehe*  (1878) ;  and  Dean  Stanley's  Hittory  vf  <*• 


HXSTO'Xnra,  a  native  of  Germanicia,  a  city  of  northern  Syria,  in  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;  and  having 
received  priest's  orders  at  Antioch,  became  so  eminent  for  his  fluency,  if  not  eloquence, 
•8  a  preacher,  and  for  grave  demeanor  and  exemplary  life,  that  on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
about  the  election  of  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ho  was  selected  by  the  emperor,  in  428 
A.D.,  to  fill  the  vacant  see.  Soon  after  his  consecration  a  controversy  arose  as  to  the 
divine  and  human  natures  of  our  Lord,  in  wliich  Nestorius  took  a  leading  part.  One  of 
the  priests,  who  followed  Nestorius  to  Constantinople,  Anaatasius,  having  in  a  sermon, 
which  was  by  some  ascribed  to  Nestorius  himself,  denied  that  the  virgin  Mary  could  be 
truly  called  the  "mother  of  God,"  being  only  in  truth  the  mother  of  the  man  Ctirist, 
ITestorius  warmly  defended  Anastasius,  espoiised  tiiis  view,  and  elalwratcd  it  into  the 
theory  which  has  since  been  known  by  his  name,  and  which  equivalently,  if  not  in  formal 
terms,  exaggerated  the  distinction  of  two  natures  in  our  Lord  into  a  distinction  of  two 
persons — ^the  human  person  of  Christ  and  the  Divine  Person  of  the  Word.  An  animated 
controversy  ensued,  which  extended  from  Constantinople  to  the  other  patriarchates,  and 
drew  from  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Kestorius  in  twelve  anathemas,  still  preserved,  and  a  similar  condemnation,  accompanied 
by  a  threat  of  deposition  and  excommunication,  from  Celeetine,  bishop  of  Rome,  unlen 
be  would  withdraw  the  obnoxious  doctrine.  Nestorius  remaining  firm  in  his  opinions 
a  general  council  was  convened  at  Epbesus  in  481,  at  which  Cyril  took  the  most  actiTo 
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and  prominent  part,  and  in  which,  notwithataoding  the  absence  of  the  patriarch  of  Aotl- 
och  and  liis  bislioi)s,  Kestorius  was  condemned  and  deposed.  Considerable  opposidon 
was  offered  to  this  jud^ent  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  Nestorius  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  near  Constantinople,  whence,  after  four  years,  still  persisting  in  his  views,  be 
was  banished  to  the  greater  oasis  in  upper  Egypt,  and  after  several  cliauges  of  his  place 
of  confinement,  died  id  exile.  The  account  given  by  Evageius,  that  his  death  was  caused 
by  a  disease  in  which  his  tongue  wa')  eaten  by  worms,  rests,  according  to  Evageius  him- 
self, on  a  single  and  unnamed  authority.  The  more  probable  narratives  ascribe  his 
death  to  the  effects  of  a  fall.  The  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain.  It  was  after  489, 
when  Socrates  wrote  his  history  (Mist.  Eco.  viL  84),  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was 
already  dead  in  450,  when  the  Eutychian  controversy  first  began  to  attract  notice.  The 
Monophysite  Jacobites  are  accustomed  annually  to  cast  stones  on  the  site  of  his  supposed 

frave,  and  they  also  assert  that  it  hias  never  yet  been  moistened  by  rain  from  heaven, 
he  emperor,  althoujgh  he  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  turned  entirely  against  him 
and  caused  all  his  writings  to  be  collected  and  burned  in  the  public  square,  and  named 
his  followers  Sinumiant.  In  modem  times,  however,  mu&.  sympathy  has  been  ex- 
pressed for  Xestorius,  while  Cyril  has  been  much  censured  for  his  barbarities.  Oicseler, 
Keander,  and  Milman  all  write  in  favor  of  KestoriuB,  while  Petavius,  Baur,  Ebrard,  and 
Uefele  as  positively  afBrm  Cyril  to  be  in  the  right,  not  as  to  his  conduct,  but  as  to  his 
views  upon  the  question  involved.  Another  writer,  Domer,  finds  truth  and  error  on  both 
sides,  and  says  Nestorius  and  Cyril  represent  two  equally  one-sided  conceptions  that 
complement  each  other.    He  considers  Kestorius  to  be  in  the  right  from  the  ethical  and 

Sractical  standpoint,  and  Cyril  equally  right  from  the  religious  and  opecuhitive  side, 
till  another  writer  considers  it  nearest  the  truth  to  admit  that  while  Kestorius  might  have 
been  actuated  by  an  honest  and  pious  zeal,  yet  he  was  lacking  in  both  prudence  and 
moderation.  See  also  Wright,  Sarlj/  Chrutianiiy  in  Arabia ;  Neale,  Bittory  (jf  the 
Eciy  Eattem  Church. 

1IB8T8  (Lat  niehu,  Gael,  nead;  allied  to  Oer.  nOhen,  Sax.  neitan,  Lat  netUre,  to  sew, 
bind,  or  tie)  are  the  structures  wtiich  animals  prepare  for  the  rearing  of  their  young. 
They  are  very  different,  not  only  when  the  creatures  which  construct  them  belong  to 
widely  separated  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  often  when  the  animals  are  of  the 
same  class,  or  even  when  they  are  nearly  alfied;  and  whilst  some  construct  very  simple 
nests,  and  those  of  othen  are  very  curious  and  elaborately  framed,  some  make  no  nest 
at  all.  Among  MavmaTiS  the  only  nest-builders  are  certain  rodents,  as  mice,  dormice, 
squirrels,  etc.  The  structures  of  some  of  the  species  are  as  artfully  contrived  and  as 
beautiful  as  the  nests  of  birds.  It  is  among  Bikds  that  nest-making  is  most  general; 
although  there  are  not  a  few  species  which  merely  scrape  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  many 
sea-fowls  lay  their  eggs  on  ledges  of  naked  rock.  The  situations  chosen  by  birds  for 
their  nests  are  very  various,  each  species  affecting  some  particular  kind  of  situation,  as 
each  species  also  exhibits  a  uniformity  In  choice  of  materials  and  in  form  and  mode  of 
structure;  these  particulars,  however,  being  all  Ikble  to  modification— within  certain 
limits — according  to  circumstances.  Some  birds'  nests  consist  merely  of  a  few  straws  or 
leaves  collected  together;  some  of  such  materials  as  twigs,  straws,  moss,  hair,  eta,  very 
nicelv  interwoven,  and  often  with  a  lining  finer  than  the  frame-work ;  some,  as  those  of 
■wallows,  are  made  of  clay  or  other  soft  material,  which  hardens  as  it  dries.  Birds'  nests 
are  generally  open  at  top,  but  some,  as  those  of  swallows,  are  so  placed  under  a  projec- 
tion of  rock  or  of  a  building  as  to  be  covered,  and  have  the  opening  at  the  side;  whilst 
others  are  vaulted,  and  have  the  openingat  the  sida  Borne  are  situated  in  holes  exca- 
vated in  clayey,  loamy,  or  sandy  banks.  The  nests  of  troupials,  baltimores,  weaver-birds, 
etc.,  are  remarkable  for  the  ingenious  contrivance  displayed  in  them;  and  a  very  singular 
nest  is  that  of  the  tailor-bird,  made  by  sewing  togetner  the  edges  of  leave&  These  are 
noticed  in  the  articles  on  these  birds.  Many  blras  are  as  solitary  as  possible  in  their 
nidification ;  whilst  others,  as  rooks  and  herons,  congregate  in  large  commimities. — No 
Reptiles  are  known  to  construct  nests;  their  utmost  approach  to  it  being  to  make  a 
bole  for  their  eggs  in  sand,  or  in  some  other  suitable  situatioa — ^The  nests  of  Fishes  have 
recently  attracted  much  attention  of  naturalists.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  nest-building  instinct  of  some  fishes;  but  it  was  unknown  to  modem 
naturalists  till  1888,  when  Mr.  Edwards  discovered  it  in  a  species  af  stickleback  (q.v.). 
It  now  ^ves  interest  to  many  a  fresh-water  aquarium.  Not  many  fishes  are  yet  known 
as  nest-buildera,  Among  them  are  gobies  and  the  goramy.  Many  are  known  not  to  ' 
constract  nests.  The  salmon  and  othcn  exhibit  an  approach  to  the  nest-building  habit 
Id  making  a  place  for  their  eggs  in  the  sand  or  gravel  which  they  choose  for  a  spawnfafig- 
bed. — ^Mimy  ImEcrs— a  smali  proportion,  however,  of  the  whole  namba,  and  moet& 
Ajrm«m>p(«ra— constract  nests,  as  bMS,  wasps,  and  ants.  The  nests  of  the  social  bees  and 
wasps  are  also  thehr  ordinary  habitations,  but  the  nests  of  solitary  bees  are  entirely 
devoted  to  their  young,  A  few  insects,  not  hymenopterous,  as  some  weevils,  may  also 
be  said  to  make  nests;  but  among  insects  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  young  is  usually 
made  in  very  different  ways.  Certain  spiders,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the  water 
spider,  conjtruct  nests. — The  instinct  of  nest-making,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  instinct- 
ive care  for  thehr  young  which  the  Creator  has  made  so  important  a  part  of  the  nature 
of  so  many  animals,  is  oy  no  means  an  index  either  of  that  care  or  of  the  affection  with 
Which,  in  many  casra,  it  is  conjoined;  and  some  of  the  animals  which  constmct  no  nest 
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are  among  those  In  which  affection  for  their  young  is  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree.— 
The  ut-st-makiug  iuatincts  of  animals  seem  to  be  a  veir  essential  part  of  their  constitu* 
tlon ;  and  even  iu  the  most  perfect  domestication  are  still  retained  and  exhibited ;  although 
the  accommodation  to  circumstances  which  is  also  manifested  shows  something — and 
that  not  inconsiderable— of  reason  Some  of  the  most  Ijeauiitul  images  in  the  BiDle  are 
those  having  the  nests  of  birds  as  their  subject.  The  exiled  Psalmist  envies  the  swallow 
and  sparrow  safely  building  in  the  very  courts  of  Zion  (Psa.  Ixxxiv.,  2,  8) ;  the  prophet 
Obadiah  reprovine  Edom  for  her  haughty  spirit  and  belief  in  the  security  of  her  rocli- 
hewn  dwellings,  likens  her  to  the  eaele  with  her  nest  "among  the  stars"  (Obad.  4) ;  and 
Jeremiah  (xlix.,  16),  predictii  g  the  destruction  of  Bozrah,  declares  that  though  her  nest 
be  as  high  as  that  of  the  eagle,  it  shall  be  brought  down.  The  same  writer  (xxii.,  S8) 
appropriately  describes  the  dwellers  on  Lebanon  as  making  their  nests  among  the  cedars, 
and  in  another  place  (xlviii.,  28)  advises  Moab  to  make  lier  nest  like  the  dove,  "in  the  sides 
of  the  liole'a  mouth."  The  Mosaic  law  forbade  the  finder  of  a  bird's  nest  to  take  the 
mother-bird,  but  at  the  same  time  did  not,  in  general,  allow  cither  eggs  or  young  ones 
to  be  taken. 

This  subject  of  nests  is  usually  confined  to  the  nests  of  birds,  and  most  notices  are 
based  on  The  AreAitecture  of  Birds  (Charles  Knight,  London,  183n,  the  original  obser. 
vations  in  which  are  by  Professor  J.  Rennie.  The  subjects  of  his  treatment  include 
ground-nesters,  squatters,  and  miners;  builders  of  mounds,  of  umbrellas,  of  domes; 
masons;  carpenters;  platform-makers:  basket-makers;  weavers;  tailors;  felters;  cement* 
ers.  But  if  we  look  at  these  divisions  from  the  point  of  scientific  classification,  it  will 
immediately  be  seen  that  the  shape,  size,  and  locality  of  the  nest  of  any  given  species 
depend  on  its  capacities,  which  will  appear  in  its  beak,  wings,  and  claws;  and  on  its 
habits,  which  may  have  IJeen  modified  by  a  tliousand  considerations  of  climate,  of  com- 
panionship, or  imitation.  General  influences  as  to  the  practice  of  particular  species  may 
be  liest  drawn  by  the  following  classification,  based  on  Cuvier,  but  pturtly  RdchentNtch, 
partly  Willoughby. 

Eagles,  hawks,  vultures. 

Owls,  etc.,  eta 

Parrots,  etc. 

Doves,  etc. 

Domestic  fowl,  partridge,  etc 

Fly-catchers,  warblers,  etc 

Gbat-suckers,  swallows.  ■ 

Larlis,  linnets,  rooks. 

Hoopoes,  humming-birds,  etc 

Ostrich,  emu,  etc 

Bustards,  plovers,  etc. 

Herons,  storks,  cranes. 

Curlews,  snipe,  woodcock,  etc 

Rails,  coots,  flamingoes,  etc. 

Auks,  penguins,  etc 

Petrels,  gulls,  cormorants,  albatross,  etc 

Swans,  geese,  ducks. 


4  Songstera. 


^-^^^^ l?.lreS" 

2.  Climbers Woodpeckers. 

'•Scutchers. [t:^^"^ 

a.  Pinchers. 

b.  Swailowers. 

c.  Crackers. 

d.  Suckers. 
'a.  Runners. 

b.  Walkers. 

e.  Fishers. 

d.  Pryers. 

e.  Scooters. 
a.  Divers. 

^  b.   Hoverers. 
e.  Waddlers. 


6.  Stalkers. 


6.  Swimmers. 


Eat  the  desire  of  birds  to  build  nests  corresponds  to  that  of  men  to  make  bouses,  or 
beasts  to  construct  Iwrs.  They  are  a  shelter  for  the  young,  or  a  refuge  for  the  old ;  as 
■with  mammals,  the  higher  the  order  of  intelligence,  the  more  protection  is  needed  by 
the  young,  so  that  the  young  eagle  must  have  its  food  torn  up  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
while  the  young  ostrich  scuttles  out  of  the  sand  almost  ready  to  take  care  of  itself  from 
birth.  Nor  do  birds'  nests  differ  in  shape,  material,  or  adjustment  from  the  works  of 
insects,  beasts,  even  crustaceans.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  nest-buUders,  disre* 
garding  the  minute  divisions  of  the  list  of  Rennie: 

Firat,  Bunvtoen. — First  of  mammals  is  the  mole,  so  voracious,  active,  and  fierce  that 
if  the  creature  had  Uie  size  of  one  of  the  tropical  ferm,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
animal  has  existed  which  could  conquer  it.  The  burrow  is  most  complex  of  all,  ana 
the  nest  separate  from  the  house.  Then  come  shrews  and  musk-rats,  the  fox,  all  the 
weasels  and  badgers,  chip-squirrels  and  woodchucks,  and  the  rabbit.  All  have  a  dis- 
tinct nest  within  the  hole,  and  generally  means  of  escape  by  extra  passage.  Burrowing 
birds:  The  sand-martin,  the  Idngflsher,  puflSns,  jackdaws,  and  sheldrakes;  the  stormy 
petrel,  iike  all  fish-eating  birds,  living  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  stench;  woodpeckers,  the 
startinps  and  the  creepers;  the  toucan,  large  of  Ijeak  but  small  of  strength,  unable  to 
excavate  its  hole  in  the  knot  of  a  tree.  Reptiles,  tortoises,  crocodiles,  and  snakes,  with 
all  the  crab  kind  of  crustaceans,  and  the  whole  horde  of  boring  mollusks.  Scorpions 
and  spiders,  who  have  tunnels,  towers,  and  trap-doors;  insects,  beetles,  including  the 
curious  mole-cricket  and  the  ant-lion;  and  all  the  numberless  insects  that  bore  into  every 
article  not  made  of  metal  or  stone. 

Second  Ilang-neft*. — The  beautiful  little  harvest-mouse,  one  of  the  smallest  mammals 
in  the  world,  builds  a  true  pensile  nest,  rotmd,  and,  curiously  enough,  without  opening. 
8o  does  the  squirrel,  when  he  hangs  his  summer  nest  (for  he  makes  two)  from  the  end  of 
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aome  slender  bough,  but  these  are  almost  the  only  animals  light  and  active  enough  to 
rival  the  birds  in  this  peculiar  industry.  Han^ing-nests  of  all  shapes — bottles,  scoops, 
extinguishers;  with  tails,  with  concealed  opemngs — belong  in  enormous  variety  to  the 
tropical  species;  and  in  this  country  we  all  know  the  humming-birds,  the  orioles,  the  fly- 
catchers, and  all  the  warblers.  Among  insects  the  best-known  are  the  wasps;  but  many 
ants,  the  moths,  and  some  spiders  come  into  this  category.  There  is  one  fish,  but  ft 
seems  wrong  to  include  here  the  pupae  of  insects. 

Passing  to  the  creatures  which  build,  rather  than  burrow  or  weave,  we  have:  Building 
mammals.  Two  Australian  species  only  and  our  own  musk-rat;  but  the  birds  are  very 
numerous.  The  oven-bird,  the  blackbird,  and  the  song-thrush,  martios  of  all  kinds, 
swallows  of  all  kinds,  the  curious  birds  of  Australia  wliich  hatch  their  eg^s  in  mounds 
of  rotting  leaves  and  twigs;  the  titmice,  wrens,  the  eastern  lyre  and  tK)wer  birds.  Among 
insects  we  liave  white  ants  and  mud-building  wasps.  But  a  whole  class  of  buildings 
may  l>e  sep:irated  and  called  sub-aquatic.  Here  belong  fishes,  the  little  stickleback  and 
the  hassar;  but  the  most  wonderful  of  alt  such  creations  may  be  seen  in  the  depths  of  a 
pool.  The  water-spiders,  caddis-flies,  all  pupa-cases  and  larvse-nests;  and  here  may  lie 
added  corals,  serpuliB  and  terebellee.  Social  habitations,  communities  of  creatures, 
whether  all  of  the  same  species  or  mixed,  by  sufferance  and  by  intrusion,  are  very  com- 
mon. The  beaver,  emblem  of  quietness  and  industry,  is  an  example  from  mammals;  but 
in  birds  we  have  the  curious  sociable-weaver  of  South  Africa^  Among  insects,  bees, 
hornets,  some  moths,  some  butterflies,  and  several  curious  kinds  of  ants,  mostly  from 
Africa.  Parasitic  nests,  inhabited  by  the  cuckoo  and  the  cow-birds,  the  sparrow-hawk  and 
the  kestrel,  crow-blackbirds,  occasionally  the  sparrow  and  the  stork.  Among  insects, 
whole  families  of  flies  pursue  the  luckless  moths  and  caterpillars,  making  of  their  cocoons, 
or  their  living  bodies,  nests  for  the  generation  of  a  swarm  of  destroyers.  Here  come 
most  of  the  gall-insects,  the  leaf -miners,  and  the  parasite  breeze-flies,  and  the  curious 
companion  of  the  snail,  the  drilus.  Branch-builders  are  represented,  as  may  be  imagined, 
mostly  by  birds,  yet  we  have  among  animals  the  dormouse  and  the  loir;  among  birds, 
rooks,  crows,  herons,  all  finches,  the  eagle,  the  chat,  the  mocking-bird,  the  water-hen, 
gome  warblers,  some  humming-birds,  some  shrikes,  and  the  hedge-sparrow.  These 
all  make  open,  usually  round  nests,  on  the  fork  of  a  branch,  and  woven  of  twigs  or  of 
miscellaneous  trash.  Here  come  also  some  spiders,  many  moths,  and  several  species  of 
strange  nest-building  insects.  To  sum  up,  a  nest,  visibly  so,  and  for  that  purpose  only, 
strikes  us  more  commonly  in  birds  than  elsewhere,  though  upwards  of  one-half  of  tUem 
make  no  nest,  and  many  others  steal  places  already  flttid  to  their  use;  but  the  fact  is, 
many  mammals  have  distinct  and  real  nests;  crustaceans  and  reptiles  commonly  con- 
struct them,  and  they  are  and  must  be  the  ride  with  ali  insects  when  undergoing  the 
changes  necessary  to  their  development. 

HZ8T8,  Edible,  an  iinportant  article  of  commerce  between  the  eastern  islands  and 
China,  and  of  luxury  in  China,  are  the  nests  of  several  species  of  swallow  (q.v.),  of  the 

fenus  coUoealia.  The  best  known  of  these  birds,  0.  eteuUrUa,  is  about  4i  in.  in  length, 
1  in.  expanse  of  wing,  dusky  black  above,  pale  aah-color  beneath.  The  nest  is  shaped 
like  that  of  the  common  swallow,  and  adheres  to  a  rock ;  vast  numbers  being  found 
together — often  in  absolute  contiguity — in  caves  of  the  eastern  archipelago;  as  those  of 
the  same  and  allied  species  are  in  other  islands  of  the  East  Indies.  The  nests  themsclv^ 
are  formed  of  grass,  sea-weed  fibers,  small  leaves,  etc.,  aud  are  attached  to  the  rock  by  a 
sort  of  bracket,  made  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  is  the  part  really  eaten.  This 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  made  of  sea-weeds,  but  is  now  known  to  consist  of  saliva, 
which  the  swallow  exudes  from  the  salivary  glands  under  the  tongue.  The  nests  are 
collected  by  means  of  ladders,  and  often  by  means  of  ropes,  which  enable  the  gatherers 
to  descend  from  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  like  the  rock-fowlers  of  the  north.  The 
gathering  of  the  nests  takes  place  after  the  young  are  fledged,  thrice  in  a  year.  In  the 
Chinese  market  the  nests  are  sold  for  from  |10  to  135  per  lb.,  according  to  the  quality, 
and  they  are,  of  course,  used  only  by  the  most  wealthy,  chiefly  for  thickening  rich 
soups.  The  imports  at  Canton  are  reckoned  at  1200  piculs,  or  168,000  lbs.,  representing 
about  8,400,000  nests.  The  nests  are  very  wholesome  and  nourishing,  but  quite  devoid  ot 
the  peculiai-  properties  which  the  Chinese  ascribe  to  them.  Five  caverns  at  Karang,  Bol- 
long,  in  Java,  contain  380,000  swallows,  and  yield  annually  alwut  600,000  nests.  The 
Dutch  export  them  to  China.    The  nests  weigh  about  half  an  ounce  each. 

KETH'EELAHDS,  The  Kingdom  of  the,  lies  between  50°  46'  and  58°  82'  n.  lat.  and  8*  aS* 
and  7°  12'  e.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  North  sea,  e.  by  Hanover,  and  the  western 
part  of  Prussia,  s.  by  Belgium,  and  w.  by  the  North  sea.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  195  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  west,  on  the  North 
sea,  to  the  extremity  of  Overyssel  on  the  east,  about  110  miles.  It  contains  12,648  sq.m., 
with  a  population,  In  1895,  or  4,859,451,  and  an  average  density  to  a  sq.  m.  of  384.  The 
following  table,  taken  from  the  Statesman's  Vear-book  of  1897,  gives  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  eleven  provinces  according  to  the  censuses  of  Dec.  81,  1889,  and  Dec.  31, 
1895,  respectively,  with  the  density  per  sq.  m.  in  each  province. 
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Kect*. 

KetherUmds. 


FlOTDICB. 


Aie»,Kngllth 


Vopolitloo. 


Dec.  81, 1889. 


Dec.  31, 1896. 


Periq.  mDe. 


Horth  Bnbent 

Onelders , 

South  HolUnd. 
Korth  HoUaod. 

Zealand 

Dtrecht 

Friealand 

Orenraael 

OroDlngen..... 

Drenthe  

Umburg 

Total.. 


1,980 
1,96S 
1,166 
I,OTO 

690 

S34 
1,282 
1,291 

790 
1,030 

860 


609,828 
612,203 
9i9,641 
829,489 
199,234 
221,007 
836,668 
296,446 
272,786 
130,704 
266,721 


633,477 
640,937 
1,061,828 
912,611 
209,646 
23S,282 
338,911 
314,806 
288,886 
141,226 
272,044 


276 
911 
869 
804 
446 
2Ct 
244 
366 
137 


12,648 


4,611,416 


4,868,461 


384 


The  population  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  census  of  1829  and  the  average  annual  rate 
of  increase  between  1880  and  1895  was  between  one  and  two  per  cent.  The  diyision  of 
the  population,  according  to  sex  at  the  census  of  1895,  was  2,404,656  males  and  2,464,896 
females.  In  that  same  year,  33.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  was  resident  in  the  21 
large  cities,  the  proportion  of  urban  to  rural  population  having  steadily  advanced  since 
the  census  of  1869.  The  increase  of  the  population  has  been  due  to  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  and  not  to  immigration.  At  the  census  of  1889  there  were  only  47,888  persons 
of  foreign  birth  living  in  the  country.  Nor  is  emigration  important.  In  1895  only 
16,919  emigrants,  including  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  sailed  from  Dutch  ports.  On 
Dec.  31,  1893,  there  were  21  towns  in  the  Netherlands  with  a  population  of  over  20,000, 
and  of  these  Amsterdam  had  456,324;  Rotterdam,  276,887;  the  Hague,  186,744,  and 
Utrecht,  94,805.  Other  leading  towns  are  Groningen,  Haarlem,  Amhem,  Leyden, 
TUburg,  Maastricht,  Kymwegen,  Dordrecht,  Nienwer-Amstel,  Leeuwaiden  and  Delft. 

PhysiecU  Atpeet. — The  land  is  generally  low,  much  of  it  Iieing  under  the  level  of  the 
sea,  rivers,  and  canals,  especially  in  North  and  South  Holland,  Zeeland,  the  southern 
part  of  Gelderland,  and  Friesland.  Along  the  west  coast,  the  low  lands  are  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a  line  of  sand-hills  or  dunes;  and  where  that  natural  defense  is  wanting, 
strong  diliee  Imve  been  constructed,  and  are  maintained  at  great  expense,  to  keep  back 
the  waters.  The  greatest  of  these  dikes  are  those  of  the  I^lder  and  of  West  KnpelU;, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Walcheren  (q.v.).  Engineers,  called  the  officers  of  the  Waterstaat, 
take  special  charge  of  the  dikes  and  national  hydraulic  works.  A  hilly  district  stretches 
from  Prussia  through  Drenthe,  Overyssel,  the  Veluwe  or  Arnhem  district  of  Gelder- 
land, the  eastern  part  of  Utrecht,  into  the  Betuwe,  or  country  between  the  Maas  and 
the  Waal.  This  tract  of  country  has  many  pretty  spots,  is  of  a  light,  sandy  soil,  well 
watered,  and,  when  not  cultivated,  is  covered  with  heath  or  oak-coppice.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  Netherlands  is  very  fertile,  the  low  lands  and  drained  lakes,  called  polders 
(q.v.),  being  adapted  for  pasturing  cattle,  and  the  light  soils  for  cereals  and  fruits. 

Islands,  lUwrs,  Canals,  Etc. — The  islands  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  of  which 
the  southern,  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Schelae  and  Maas,  contains  Walcheren,  South 
and  North  Beveland.  Schouwen,  Duiveland,  Tholen,  St.  Pliilipsland,  Qoeree,  Voorne, 
Putten,  Beyerland,  Ysselmonde,  Rozenburg,  and  the  island  of  Dordrecht.    The  northern 

S'oup  contains  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  alon^  the  caists  of 
roningen   and   Friesland,  as  Wieringen,   Texel,   Vlieland,    Terschelling,   Ameland, 
Schicrmonnikoog.  and  Rottum.    In  the  Zuyder  Zee  are  Morken,  Urk,  and  Schokland. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rliine,  Maas,  and  Schelde.  Important  branches  of  these 
are  the  Waal,  Lek,  Yssel,  Roer,  etc. 

Water-ways  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  European  country,  the  immense 
tracts  of  meadow-land  and  the  fertile  polders  bemg  girdled  by  large  canab,  and  cut  in  all 
directions  by  smaller  ones  for  drainage  and  communication.  Those  of  most  importance 
to  the  national  trade  are,  the  North  Holland  canal,  constructed  1819  to  1825,  to  connect 
the  port  of  Amsterdam  with  the  North  sea;  the  Voorne  canal,  from  the  n.  side  of 
Voorne  to  Hellevoetsluis,  which  shortens  the  outlet  from  liotterdam;  the  South  Wiilems- 
Taart,  tlirough  North  Brabant,  Dutch  and  Belgian  Limhurg,  from  's  Hertogenbosch  to 
Maastricht.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  important  canals,  connecting  rivers, 
and  cutting  the  kingdom  into  a  network  of  water-courses.  To  Improve  the  entrance  to 
the  Maas,  the  Hoek  of  Holland  has  been  cut.  A  canal  through  the  Y  and  peninsula  of 
Holland  was  opened  Nov.  I,  1876.  Other  important  canals  are  the  Willemsvaart  in 
Overyssel,  the  Dedemsvaart,  the  Damsterdiep,  the  Ems  canal,  the  Wlnschoterdiep,  the 
City  canal  in  Groningen,  the  North  Willems  canal,  etc. 

Railways  have  been  constructed  to  the  extent  of  1674  miles,  which  were  open  to 
traffic  in  1895,  affording  communication  between  the  principal  cities  and  villages  of  the 
Netherlands  with  Prussia  and  Belgium.    Part  of  the  railways  belong  to  private  com- 

Jtanles  and  part  to  the  state,  the  latter  ownin;  8S6  miles  in  1895.  Most  of  the  telegraph 
ines  are  owned  by  the  state,  the  length  of  state  lines  on  Dec.  81,  1895,  being  8,600 
miles. 
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Climate,  AoBictrLTcrsE,  Pbodttcb,  etc.— The  climate  of  the  Netherlands  is  mild 
In  winter  and  comparatively  cool  in  summer,  but  exceedingly  damp,  owing  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  sea.  There  are  heavy  rains,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 
During  the  dry  season  the  exhalations  from  the  canals  and  bodies  of  standing  water 
are  Injurious  to  health,  especially  in  parts  of  North  Holland,  South  Holland,  Friesland 
and  Zealand.  The  climate  of  the  interior  provinces  Is  more  healthful  than  that  of  the 
provinces  on  the  coast.  Northwesterly  and  southwesterly  winds  prevail  and  in  the 
winter  season  are  charged  with  moisture  and  are  stormy. 

The  majority  of  the  farms  are  small  and  worked  by  the  owners.  In  the  provinces  of 
Zealand,  Gronlngen,  South  Holland  and  North  Holland,  the  large  estates  are  numerous, 
but  petty  culture  prevails  In  North  Brabant,  Gelderland,  Limburg,  and  Overyssel. 
The  land  Is  highly  cultivated,  and  though  formarly  rude  methods  were  employed,  Im- 
portant Improvements  in  recent  years  have  brought  alK>ut  a  great  advance  in  agricid- 
tural  production.  In  1889  over  34  per  cent,  of  the  surface  was  employed  as  pasture  lanu, 
and  in  the  raising  of  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  flowers,  etc.,  and  only  26.8  per  cent,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  raising  of  food  products.  Nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  surface  was  under 
forests.  The  chief  cereal  and  vegetable  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  beans,  peas,  hemp,  hops,  various  grasses,  flax,  tobacco,  l>eetroot,  chicory, 
seeds,  etc.  Market  gardening  is  followed  with  success,  especially  in  Utrecht,  North  Hol- 
land, South  Hqliand,  and  parts  of  Gelderland,  Friesland,  and  North  Erabant.  Apples, 
cherries,  and  pears  are  raised  in  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  country:  and  the 
floriculture  of  the  Netherlands  has  been  famous  for  centuries.  The  last  named  industry 
is  followed  especially  in  North  Holland,  South  Holland,  and  in  the  neighl>orhood  of 
Utrecht,  Breda  and  Amhem.  Cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
wealth.  Good  strong  breeds  of  horses  are  raised  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats.  Bee  raising  Is  an  Important  Industry,  and  dal^  products,  especially 
cheese,  whidi  is  exported  largely  to  England,  yield  a  considerable  income. 

AI1MEBAI.S. — Owing  to  the  lack  of  wood,  coal  and  turf  are  used  for  fuel.  In  regard 
to  coal,  the  Netherlands  are  chiefly  dependent  on  foreign  supplies,  importing  largely 
from  England,  Prussia,  and  Belgium;  though  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  Limburg,  enough  is  produced  for  local  needs.  There  are  extensive  turf  moors 
in  the  provinces  of  North  Bral>ant,  Zealand,  Overyssel,  Utrecht,  North  Holland,  and 
South  Holland.  The  production  in  1864  amounted  to  42  million  tons.  Soon  afterwards 
the  tax  on  turf  was  abolished,  and  though  exact  statistics  are  lacking,  it  Is  certain  that 
the  annual  amount  has  greatly  Increased.  Five-sixths  of  the  turf  is  obtained  from  the 
four  northern  provinces.  The  country  is  poor  in  metals.  There  are  a  few  blast  fur- 
naces in  Gelderland  and  Overyssel,  the  latter  province  having  some  deposits  of  iron  ore 
wiilch  is  smelted  at  Deventer. 

Manufactubes,  Indcstby,  etc.— The  statistics  of  the  manufactures  in  the  Nether- 
lands are  deficient,  but  there  is  evidence  that  their  importance  has  greatly  increased  in 
recent  years.  At  the  close  of  1895  there  were  4,812  steam  engines  employed  In  manu- 
factures as  compared  with  only  507  in  185.3.  The  statistics  of  1895  show  that  there  were 
630  distilleries,  507  breweries,  11  sugar  refineries,  30  beetroot  sugar  manufactories,  96 
vinegar  manufactories,  and  60  salt  works  in  the  country  in  that  year.  Among  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  towns  are  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Rotterdam,  Schiedam,  Ijeyden, 
Donlrecht,  Hilversum,  Zaandam,  Zaandijk,  Wormerveer,  Utrecht,  Amersfoort,  Tilburg, 
's  Hertogenbosch,  Maastricht,  Roermonde  and  the  cities  and  villages  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Overyssel.  There  are  large  Iron  foundries  and  machine  shops  in  Amsterdam,  Tlie 
Hague,  Leyden,  and  Delftshaven.  There  are  important  paper  manufactories,  oil 
refineries,  distilleries,  breweries,  sugar  refineries,  salt  works,  tanneries,  dyeworks,  and 
manufactures  of  cigars,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  woolen  goods,  shoes,  and  gold  and  silver 
articles.  Formerly  the  motive  power  was  supplied  by  windmills,  but  steam  is  becoming 
yearly  of  more  importance  as  a  motive  power.  The  hydraulic  works  in  the  Netherlands 
are  the  most  complete  in  the  world.  Many  people  are  employed  in  the  Immense  inland 
shipping  trade,  which  the  numerous  canals  have  fostered.  The  Dutch  have  always 
been  distinguished  as  active  and  successful  fishermen.  The  herring  fishery  is  especially 
important,  its  produce  being  valued,  in  1895,  at  6,151,777  guilders.  There  are  produc- 
tive oyster  beds,  oysters  being  an  important  article  of  export.  Anchovies  are  obtained 
in  large  numbers  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  there  are  besides  important  fisheries  of  cod, 
ling,  turbots,  fiounders,  shrimp,  haddock,  as  well  as  salmon,  eels,  etc.,  in  the  rivers  of 
the  interior. 

The  government  has  made  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  man,  and 
to  promote  harmony  in  his  relations  with  the  employer.  In  the  spring  of  1B97,  an  im- 
portant measure  was  passed,  creating  labor  bureaus  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
interests  of  masters  and  working  men,  by  collecting  statistics,  giving  adv'.ce,  framing 
rules  and  regulations  in  the  interest  of,  and  at  the  request  of  interested  parties,  and  pre- 
venting and  settling  difficulties;  the  bureau  to  consist  of  one-half  masters,  elected  by  the 
masters  of  trades  represented,  and  the  other  half  of  working  men.  As  to  wages,  the  rate 
Is  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States,  but  the  exact  statistics  are  hard  to  obtain.  It 
would  appear,  from  a  report  In  1897,  that  laborers  received  7i  cents  per  hour,  and  worked 
on  an  average  66  hours  per  week,  thus  earning  $4.75  a  week.  The  pay  of  mechanics 
was  of  course  higher,  carpenters,  masons,  stone-cutters,  and  plumbers  receiving  on  an 
average  9i  cents  per  day,  and  working  on  an  average  11  hours  a  day.  Factory  operatives 
received  from  $8.40  to  $7.00  a  week,  but  women  workers  received  only  from  $2.40  to 
$4.00  a  week.  Gratuities,  or  "  tips,"  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  the  remunera- 
tion of  employees  than  in  the  United  States,  Iieing  often  given  even  to  painters,  gasfltters, 
carpenters,  etc. 
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^25  Netherlands. 

COHMEBCR,  Shtpptno,  ETC. — The  Netherlands  Is  peculiarly  a  mercantile  as  well  as 
an  agricultural  country,  its  merchants  not  only  importing  and  exporting  the  products 
of  their  colonies  and  the  surpltui  of  their  own  country,  but  also  those  of  other  lands. 
Only  a  few  duties  are  levlea,  and  these  have  merely  a  fiscal  character.  The  duties 
amount  usually  to  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  manufactured  articles,  and  only  2^ 
per  cent,,  if  these  articles  are  used  for  the  industries  of  the  country.  Foreigners  doing 
business  in  the  Netherlands  have  the  same  privileges  and  must  pay  the  same  taxes  as 
the  natives,  but  are  subject  to  no  special  tax.  Formerly  patents  or  licenses  had  to  be 
taken  out  on  entering  into  trade,  but  this  is  no  longer  required.  In  respect  to  the 
importance  of  commerce  with  the  Netherlands,  Prussia  stands  at  the  head  of  all  nations 
dealing  with  that  country.  In  1895  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Prussia  was  18.9  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  value,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Pnissia  48.8  per  cent.  The 
countries  next  in  importance  were  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1890,  the  United  States  imported  from  the 
Netherlands  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $13,295,767,  and  exported  to  the  Netherlands 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $39,022,899.  The  trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  Is  very  important,  the  value  of  the  imports  being  13.7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
for  home  consumption,  in  1895.  The  figures  for  1805-96,  however,  are  based  on  esti- 
mates, for  the  practice  of  publishing  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  was  discontinued 
after  1872,  mere  quantities  being  given  since  that  date.  Among  the  leading  imports  to 
the  Netherlands  are  iron  and  steel  wares,  cereals,  flour,  chemicals,  wood,  copper,  seeds, 
textiles,  coal,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  skins ;  and  among  the  exports  from  the  Netherlands 
are  cereals  and  flour,  chemicals,  metal  wares,  textiles,  coffee,  vegetables,  cheese,  flax, 
margarine,  etc.  The  Netherlands  Import  large  quantities  of  commodities  for  re-exporta- 
tion. From  the  colonies  the  imports  include  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  etc. 
Uanufactured  articles  and  coal  are  derived  largely  from  England,  Prussia,  and  Belgium; 
grain  is  extensively  imported  from  the  east;  building  wood  from  Norway  and  the  Rhine- 
land:  yarn  from  England;  wine  from  France;  hops  from  Bavaria  and  Alsace.  As  to 
the  destination  of  the  exports,  large  supplies  of  beef  and  dairy  products  go  into  the 
London  market;  fish  is  sent  to  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  cheese  to  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Hamburg.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  consist  largely  of  refined 
sugar,  coffee,  spices,  distilled  liquors,  and  wine.  From  Amsterdam  there  has  been  a 
large  exportation  of  diamonds  to  the  United  States,  but,  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
the  diamond  cutting  and  polishing  factories  in  the  latter  country,  and  to  the  hard  times 
there  prevailing  in  1896,  the  diamond  trade  showed  a  falling  off. 

The  merchant  marine  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  end  of  1895,  included  405  sailing  ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  102,660,  and  162  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  188,682.  The  tonnage 
of  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  in  1896,  was  0,785,472,  and  the  ton- 
nage  of  vessels  that  cleared  was  6,770,604.  In  respect  to  tonnage,  Uie  most  important 
port  is  that  of  Rotterdam,  which  received  67.6  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Next  in  impor- 
tance was  Amsterdam,  with  17  per  cent.,  and  next  Flushing,  with  9.9  per  cent. 

Religion,  Language,  Education,  etc.— The  constitution  grants  perfect  freedom 
of  worship  and  social  equality  to  the  members  of  all  religious  sects,  but  the  royal  family 
and  the  majority  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Reformed  church,  which,  in  form  of 
government,  is  Presbyterian,  having  a  synod  as  its  administrative  head.  This  synod, 
which  is  composed  of  19  members,  with  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  quaestor, 
holds  yearly  meeting  in  the  Hague.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  an  archbishop 
and  four  bishops.  The  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  in  1889,  numbered 
2,194,649;  the  Roman  Catholics,  1,690,482;  various  Protestant  bodies,  622,608,  and  Jews, 
97,324. 

There  are  five  dialects,  spoken  respectively  in  Groningen,  Frlesland,  Gelderland,  Hol- 
land, and  Zealand.  These  differ  considerably  from  each  other,  and  the  Frisian  is  not  at 
all  understood  by  natives  of  the  other  provinces.  The  written  language  is  the  Dutch, 
that  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  stock  which  preserves  more  of  its  original  character 
than  the  rest  of  the  same  family.  It  possesses  numerous  words  the  same  as  Lowland 
Scotch,  and  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  the  old  Saxon  English,  as  the  following  Dutch  pro> 
verb  shows: 

Als  de  wya  Ib  In  den  nua. 
It  de  wyaheid  in  de  kan. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  has  produced  many  great  names  in  all  branches  of 
literature  and  science.  Coster  (q.v.),  according  to  his  countrymen,  invented  printing, 
Leeuwenboek  the  microscope,  and  Huygens  applied  the  pendulum.  Out  of  along  list  of 
distinguished  names,  may  be  mentioned  those  i)f  Erasmus,  Scaiiger,  Helnsins,  Hugo  de 
Groot  (Grotius),  Huygens,  Leeuwenhoek,  Vitringa,  Boerhave,  and  the  poets  Hooft,  Von- 
del,  and  Cats;  whilst  the  writings  of  Van  der  Palm,  Van  Lennep,  Des  Amoire,  Van  der 
Hoeven,  Haafner,  Stuart,  Van  Kampen,  and  those  of  the  poets  Bilderdyk,  Da  Costa,  De 
Bull,  Van  den  Berg,  ter  Haar,  and  Hofdyk,  show  that  literature  is  not  waning.  Lead- 
ing pajntera  of  the  old  Dutch  school  were  Rembrandt,  Gerrit  (Gerard)  Dou,  Gabriel 
Metzo,  JanSteen,  Paul  Potter,  Ruysdael,  Van  der  Heist;  and  among  those  of  the  present 
century,  Ary  Scheffer,  Koekkoek,  Schelfhout,  Pieneman,  Kruseman,  Van  Os,  Craey- 
vanger.  Ten  Kate,  Israels,  Bles,  Louis  Meyer,  Roeloff,  Springer,  etc.,  have  distineuished 
themsdves. 

There  are  four  aniTersities;  three  of  them,  namely  those  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and 
Groningen,  supported  by  the  state,  and  one  maintained  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 
Educatfon  is  not  compiuaory,  but  is  largely  under  state  direction  and  inspection.  Prim- 
ary instruction  Is  regulated  under  the  act  of  1857,  supplemented  and  modified  by  the 
acts  of  1878  and  1889.    The  expense  of  public  primary  education  Is  borne  jointly  by  the 
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State  and  the  commnnes.  At  the  head  of  the  school  system  are  three  Inspectors,  mider 
whom  are  school  officers  in  the  districts  and  arrondlssements,  and  Ideal  school  cora 
mittees  in  the  commnnes.  Institutions  for  intermediate  Instmction  include  classical 
schools,  secondary  day  and  eyening  schools,  navigation  schools,  "  middle  class  "  schools, 
and  a  polytechnicum, — the  last  named  at  Delft.  The  army  and  navy  have  Institutions 
for  special  instruction  at  Breda  and  Willemsoord,  and  there  are  various  other  schools 
for  special  or  technical  instruction.  The  number  of  illiterates  is  not  large.  In  i8d6 
6.4%  of  the  conscripts  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  respect  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  elementary  instruction,  the  decade  from  1884-94  showed  a  considerable 
improvement.  At  the  former  date  12.7%  of  the  children  of  school  age  received  no  ele- 
mentary Instmction,  at  the  latter  date  only  9%. 

Army,  Navy,  etc. — Few  fortresses  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
most  efEective  means  of  defence  now,  as  formerly,  consists  in  inundating  the  land  by 

Siercing  the  dikes.  The  army  consists  of  a  regular  force,  and  a  militia,  which  is 
ivided  into  an  "  active  "  and  a  "  resting  "  militia.  Besides  these  there  is  a  Lnndstorm, 
consisting  of  all  who  are  able  to  bear  arms.  Between  the  ages  of  26  and  80  all  men  be- 
long to  the  militia,  and  between  30  and  35  to  the  reserve.  The  army  is  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  law  of  1881,  and  is  formed  in  part  by  conscription,  and  in  part  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  The  regular  army  on  a  war  footing  compnsed  in  1896,  about  68,000  men 
and  on  a  peace  footing  at  the  same  date  19,774  and  about  1850  ofBcers.  See  the  article 
ABMncs,  MODKRW.  In  1806  the  Dutch  navy  consisted  of  28  port  defence  ships,  79 
cruisers,  and  37  torpedo  craft.    See  the  article  Kavies,  Modern. 

Revenue,  Sxpenditure,  etc  The  budget  estimates  of  expenditure  for  1897  were 
137,272,941  guilders  and  of  revenue  183,924,965  guilders.  A  large  share  of  the  revenue 
is  derived  from  the  excise.  Kext  in  importance  are  the  direct  taxes,  the  indirect  taxes, 
and  the  customs  duties.  There  is  a  separate  budget  for  the  East  Indian  colonies,  and, 
in  1897,  the  total  revenue  of  the  East  Indies  was  calculated  at  126,444,106  guilders.  In 
1897  the  total  debt  was  nlaced  at  1,109,616,343  guilders,  most  of  which  was  funded  at 
2^  and  3%  interest. 

Ctf'oHiM.— The  colonial  possessions  of  the  Ketherlands  comprise  an  area  of  about 
783,000  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  estimated  at  84,000,000.  They  include  islands  in 
both  the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  former  the  most  important  colonies  are 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands, 
and  the  Timor  Archipelago;  in  the  West  Indies,  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Cura- 
?oa  and  its  dependencies.  In  general,  the  government  of  the  Dutch  over  their  colonics 
has  been  maintained  by  peaceful  means,  but  in  the  case  of  the  sultanate  of  Acheen 
(q.  v.)  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  (q.  v.)  there  has  been  a  marked  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Before  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  the  sultan  of  Acheen  was 
robbed  of  his  possessions  on  the  other  islands  and,  early  in  the  19th  century,  a  Dutch 

Srotectorate  was  established  over  Acheen  itself.  The  fierce  Malay  inhabitants,  however, 
id  not  accept  the  Dutch  rule.  Frequent  acts  of  hostility  on  their  part  led  to  a  Dutch 
Invasion  in  1873,  and  though  the  capital  was  captured  In  the  following  year,  the  country 
was  not  subdued,  and  for  many  years  there  were  revolts  and  wars.  The  rigorous  rule  of 
General  van  der  Heyden  kept  the  natives  in  check  until  1881,  when  a  new  rebellion 
broke  out.  From  that  time  on,  the  Dutch  held  a  small  triangular  section  of  the  coimtry, 
but  outside  of  this  it  was  unsafe  for  them  to  go.  One  of  the  fiercest  and  ablest  chief- 
tains of  the  Acheenese  was  Toekoe  Oemar,  whose  treachery  and  outrages  constantly 
harassed  the  Butch.  In  1803,  however,  he  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  rulers, 
and  aided  in  subduing  a  revolt,  but  the  peace  which  followed  was  of  short  duration, 
for  in  the  spring  of  1896  a  very  formidable  rebellion  broke  out,  and,  though  Toekoe 
Oemar  was  avowedly  on  the  side  of  the  Butch,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  was 
planning  to  betray  them  to  the  rebels.  His  treachery  was  discovered  in  time  to  save 
the  Butch  from  disaster,  but  a  savage  war  followed,  in  which  many  of  the  Butch  were 
killed.  The  fighting  continued  for  several  months  and,  though  it  resulted  in  the  disper- 
sion of  the  rebels,  the  country  was  by  no  means  fully  subdued.  Pei-manent  military 
stations  were  established  in  Acheen,  with  the  evident  intention  of  completing  the  con- 
quest of  the  territory. 

MoHclary  System. — The  government  mint  is  open  to  the  coinage  of  gold  alone,  but  the 
amount  of  silver  in  circulation  is  greater  than  that  of  gold.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cur- 
rency consists  of  bank  notes,  which  the  bank  of  the  Netherlands  alone  is  privileged  to 
issue.  The  per  capita  circulation  op  Dec.  31,  1805,  was  estimated  at  $25.  In  1816  the 
Netherlands  changed  from  the  single  silver  standard  to  the  double  standard,  but  in  1847 
returned  to  the  silver  standard.  In  1875,  however,  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  the 
mint  should  Issue  gold  coins  to  the  value  of  10  and  5  florins,  but  free  coinage  of  silver 
bad  already  been  stopped,  and  in  1884  it  was  provided  by  law  that  upon  the  demand  of 
the  mint,  the  government  could  withdraw  25,000,000  florins  ($10,500,000)  worth  of  silver, 
melt  it  down  and  sell  it.  Nominally  the  Netherlands  have  a  double  standard,  but  the 
monetary  system  of  the  country  is  in  reality  on  a  gold  basis.  The  value  of  the  florin  or 
guilder  in  United  States  currency  Is  40.2  cents. 

Onvernment,  The  government  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  limited  constitutional  mon- 
archy, hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  by  default  of  that,  in  the  female.  The  crown- 
prince  bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange,  and  attains  his  majority  at  eighteen,  when  he 
takes  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the  queen  with  a 
council  of  state  composed  of  twelve  members,  nominated  by  her  majesty,  and  the  min- 
isters of  the  interior,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  war,  the  colonies,  public  works  and  com- 
merce, marine,  and  Justice,  the  last  named  taking  charge  of  ecclesiastical  affair*  through 
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two  administrators,  or  ondeMecretaries  of  state,  for  the  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic 
churches.  The  legislative  power  is  shared  hy  the  qneen  and  the  two  chambers  of  the 
jtates^eneral;  the  first  chamber  having  60  members  elected  for  nhie  years,  by  the  pro- 
vincial states,  one-third  of  their  number  retiring  every  three  years.  The  second  cham- 
ber Itas  100  members,  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  cliamber  retiring  every  two 
yG&rSa 

£i»tory.— Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  original  inhabitante  of  the  Netherlands; 
but  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  our  era  the  people  known  as  the  Batavi  came  out 
of  Hfsse,  where  tliey  were  living  in  hostility  with  their  neighbors,  and  settled  down 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal.  At  this  time  the  Frisians  occupied  the  country  n.  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  The  Batavi  and  Frisians  differed  little  in  appearance,  manner 
of  life,  and  religion.  They  clotlied  themselves  with  skins,  lived  by  flsbing,  hunting,  and 
pasturing  cattle,  possessing  horses,  cows,  and  sheep;  were  faithful,  open-hearted,  chaste, 
and  hospitable.  The  songs  of  the  bards  composed  Iheir  literature  and  history.  Warlike 
and  brave,  they  selected  their  leatier  for  his  courage  and  prowess,  were  armed  with  tho 
bow  and  a  short  spear.  They  worshiped  the  sun  and  moon,  and  held  their  meetings  in 
consecrated  woods. 

The  Romans  having  subdued  the  Belgte,  next  attacked  the  Frisians,  who  agreed  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  ox-hides  and  horns,  but  continued  restless  and  reljellious.  The  Batavi 
became  allies  of  Rome,  paying  no  tribute,  but  supplying  a  volunteer  contingent,  chiefly 
of  cavalry,  which  decided  the  battle  of  Piiarsalia  in  favor  of  Csesar,  and  formed  a  gal- 
laDt  band  of  the  Roman  armies  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  About  70  a.d.  Claudius 
Civilb,  a  Batavian,  whose  original  name  has  not  been  preserved,  made  a  bold  effort  to 
overthrow  the  Roman  power  m  Rhenish  or  Germanic  Gaul,  but  he  was  finally  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace.  Towards  the  close  of  the  8d  c.  l)egan  the  inroads  of  the  Franks,  fol- 
lowed by  uie  Saxons  and  other  races;  and  in  the  5lh  c.  the  Batavi  had  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  distinct  people.  The  Franks  continued  to  spread,  and  with  ihem  the  Christian  religion, 
Dagobert  I.,  one  of  their  princes,  erecting  a  church  at  Utrecht,  which,  696,  became  the 
seat  of  a  bisliopria  The  Frisians  were  opposed  to  and  the  last  to  embrace  Christianity, 
to  which  they  were  forcibly  converted  by  Charles  Jlnrtel.  At  the  end  of  the  8lli  c.  all 
the  Low  Countries  submitted  to  Charlemagne,  who  built  a  palace  at  Nvmegen,  on  the 
'Waal.  The  feudal  system  now  began  to  develop  itself  and  expand  into  dukedoms, 
counties,  lordships,  and  bishoprics,  which  the  dukes,  counts,  and  bishops,  especially 
the  counts  of  Holland  and  bishops  of  Utrecht,  endeavored  to  enlarge  and  to  rule  over 
with  as  little  submission  to  their  superior  as  possible.  The  crusades  weakened  the 
power  and  drained  the  resources  of  the  nobles  and  priesthood,  so  that,  during  the  middle 
ages,  cities  began  to  assume  importance,  strengthen  themselves  with  walls,  choose  their 
own  rulers,  and  appear  in  the  state  meetings.  In  1384  the  county  of  Flanders  passed, 
through  marriage,  to  the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  whose  grandson,  Philip  the  Good,  made  it 
his  special  life-effort  to  form  the  Netherlands  into  a  powerful  kingdom.  He  bou|;ht 
Namur,  inherited  Brabant  with  Limburg.  and  compelled  Jacoba  of  Bavaria  to  resign 
Holland  and  Zealand.  Charles  V.,  ns  heir  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  inlierited  and 
united  the  Netherlands  under  his  scepter,  and  the  country  attained  to  prosperity  through 
the  encouragements  which  he  gave  to  commerce  and  shipping.  Philip  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  1555,  by  his  harsh  government  and  persecution  of  the  reformers 
excited  the  Netherlands  to  rebellion,  which  after  a  struggle  of  80  years  resulted  in  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Netherlands  was  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  called  in  history 
the  silent,  who  freely  sacrificed  his  own  property,  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  unite 
the  discordant  states  of  the  south  with  those  of  the  north  in  resisting  the  Spanish  yoke. 
Betiring  to  Holland,  and  banding  together  several  provinces  for  mutual  defense,  by  an 
agreement  made  at  Utrecht,  1S79,  he  persevcringly  opposed  the  efforts  of  Spain ;  and  in 
1609  the  independency  of  tlie  United  Provinces  (the  boundaries  of  which  nearly  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands)  was  virtually  acknowledged 
by  the  Spanish  king,  an  armistice  K>r  twelve  years  being  signed  at  Antwerp,  April  9  of 
that  year.  The  struggle  was  renewed  and  carried  on  till  1648,  when  all  the  powers 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  while 
the  Belgic  provinces,  divided  among  themselves,  remained  snbmisfflve  to  Spain  and  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Prince  William  the  Silent  did  not  live  to  see  his  efforts  for  freedom  crowned  with 
soocess.  Excited  by  reli^ous  fanaticism,  and  the  hope  of  a  great  reward,  Balthazar 
Gerard,  or  Guiou,  1684,  shot  the  prince  in  his  house  at  Delft,  from  a  narrow  passage, 
as  he  was  stepping  from  the  dining-room  to  ascend  an  adjoining  stair  which  led  to  uie 
second  floor.  With  the  17th  c.  the  United  Provinces  began  to  advance  in  power  and 
wealth,  then:  ships  visiting  all  parts  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  contest  between  the 
Arminians  and  Calvinists  broke  out,  and  raged  with  fury  for  many  years;  Grotius  and 
others  fleeing  to  other  lands,  and  the  statesman  Oldenbarneveld  suffering  on  the  scaffold 
at  the  age  of  73.  The  United  Provinces  were  presided  over  by  the  princes  of  Orange 
till  the  troubles  at  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  began  the  long  European  war,  whicli  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  brought  to  a  close.  The  national  convention  of  France  having  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  and  the  stadtholder  of  Holland,  1793,  French  armies  overran 
Belgium,  1794;  and  being  welcomed  by  tlie  so-called  patriots  of  the  United  Provinces, 
Wifliam  y.  and  his  family,  Jan.,  1795,  were  obliged  to  escape  from  Scheveningea  to 
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England  In  a  flBhlng-Junk,  and  tlie  French  rule  began.  The  United  Provinces  now 
became  the  Batavian  Republic  paying  eight  and  a  half  miUions  sterling  for  a  French 
army  of  20,000  men,  besides  giving  up  important  parts  of  the  country  along  the  Belgian 
frontier.  After  several  changes,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Jime  6,  1806,  was  appointed  king  of 
Holland,  but  four  years  later  was  obliged  to  rvsign  because  he  refused  to  be  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  emperor.  Holland  was  then  added  to  the  empire,  and  formed 
seven  departments.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  dismemberment  of  the  French  empire, 
led  to  the  recall  of  the  Orange  familv',  and  the  formation  of  the  southern  and  norttiem 
provinces  into  the  ill-assorted  kingdom  of  the  Ketherlands,  which  in  1880  was  brokea 
up  by  the  secession  of  Belgium  In  1839  peace  was  finally  concluded  with  Belgium: 
but  almost  immediately  after  national  discontent  with  the  government  showed  itself,  and 
William  I.,  in  1840,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  Fon.  The  Netherlands  being  moved  by 
tiie  revolutionary  fever  of  1848,  king  William  II.  granted  a  new  constitution,  according 
to  which  new  chambers  were  chosen,  but  had  scarcely  met  when  he  died,  March,  1848, 
and  William  III.  ascended  the  throne. 

A  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Netherlands  West  India  possessions 
passed  both  chambers  Aug.  8, 1802,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  It  decreed  a  compen- 
sation of  800  guilders  for  each  slave,  except  those  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin,  who  were  to 
be  compensated  for  at  80  guilders  each.  The  freed  negroes  may  choose  the  place  to  labor, 
but  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  government  oflScers  that  they  are  employed  somewhere. 
This  surveillance  to  conlinue  during  ten  years.  The  law  came  into  force  July  1,  1863, 
and  in  Surinam  and  all  the  other  colonics  the  day  passed  quietly  over.  Those,  however, 
interested  in  agriculture  have  sent  an  address  to  uie  minister  of  the  colonies,  protesting 
ag^nst  the  high-wages  tariff  as  hostile  to  the  successful  canying  on  of  their  operations, 
"nie  rate,  however.  Is  not  higher  than  the  planters  in  the  nej^hboring  British  colony  of 
British  Guiana  are  accustomed  to  par.  In  the  budget  for  1868  provision  was  made  for 
the  extraordinary  expenses  connected  with  the  emancipation  to  the  amount  of  $6,826,880, 
of  which  $4,886,000  aa  compensation  for  the  slaves  of  Surinam,  and  $110,260  as  pre- 
miums for  free  latxir.  For  Cuni9oa  and  its  dependencies,  $830,000  of  compensation 
money,  fully  $60,000  being  for  various  other  outlays  connected  with  the  change.  The 
numl)er  of  slaves  set  free  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  to  be  42,000. 

On  Jidy  16,  1868.  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Brussels  bv  all  the  naval  powers  for  the 
buying  up  of  the  toll  levied,  under  treaty  arrangements,  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
on  vessels  navigating  the  Sclieldt  (q.v.),  the  king  of  Belgium  binding  himself  also  to 
reduce  the  harbor,  pilot,  and  other  charges  on  shipping  within  that  kingdom. 

The  Netherlands  have  suffered  much  from  floods,  either  caused  by  the  breaking  in 
of  the  sea  or  by  the  descent  of  masses  of  water  from  Qermany,  while  the  rivers  of  the 
Bbine  delta  were  blocked  up  with  ice.  The  Zulder  Zee  (q.v.),  which  contains  1865 
sq.m.,  was  of  trifling  extent  till  the  flood  of  All  Saints'  day,  1247,  when  the  North  sea 
swallowed  up  a  large  tract  of  country.  In  1277  the  Dollart  gulf,  in  Qroningen,  was 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  by  floods  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  that  year,  which 
destroyed  88  villages  and  100,000  people.  The  immense  waste  of  waters  known  as  the 
sunken  South  Holland  Waarde,  or  Biesbosch,  arose  out  of  the  breaking  of  one  of  the 
dykes,  1421,  by  which  72  villages  were  laid  under  water,  only  84  of  them  reappearing. 
In  modem  times  great  floods,  but  fortunately  with  only  temporary  results,  have  occarrra 
in  1809, 1825,  and  1856  That  of  1865,  which  placed  the  town  of  Veenendaal,  in  Gelder- 
land,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  country  under  water,  was  caused  by  a  rapid  thaw  in  the 
high  lands  of  (Germany  pouring  down  torrents  of  water  into  the  Netherlands  while  the 
rivers  were  ice-locked  after  a  winter  of  tmnsnal  severl^. 

In  1890  king  William  died  and  his  daughter  Wilhelmlna  (b.  1880)  was  procMmed 
queen,  the  queen  dowager  Emma  to  act  as  regent  dnring  her  minority.  As  the  direct 
male  line  became  extinct  in  the  king,  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  (q.  v.)  which  had 
been  connected  with  the  Honse  of  Orange  bv  personal  union  only,  and  which  is  re- 
stricted to  the  male  line,  passed  to  the  grand-duke  Adolf  of  Nassau  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  London.  Considerable  fear  was  felt  in  political  circles  lest  the  death  of 
the  young  queen  Wilhelmlna  or  her  marriage  with  a  German  prince  would  lead  to  the 
absorption  of  Holland  in  the  German  empire.  In  1896  a  new  election  law  was  passed 
conferring  the  right  to  vote  upon  all  male  citizens  26  years  of  age  who  pay  a  direct  tax 
to  the  state  of  a  little  over  a  florin,  or  who  can  prove  that  they  Iiave  paid  a  certain 
,8mall  rent  for  houses  or  lodgings  daring  a  fixed  term,  that  they  have  been  in  regular 
employment  during  a  certain  period,  and  receiving  a  certain  small  salary,  or  that  they 
own  or  lease  boats  of  not  less  than  24  tons'  burden.  Practicallv  the  design  of  this 
measure  is  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  all  who  can  prove  themselves  self-supporting. 
Under  the  old  law  the  great  majority  of  the  working  men  had  not  possessed  the  right  to 
vote.    The  first  election  under  the  new  law  was  held  on  Jnne  15.  1697. 

See  Dutch  Languag*  and  LiUrttlure^Politieal  Parties,  Dut^  ana  the  attidea  on  Java, 
and  the  other  Dutch  colonies:  also  Wood,  Throtigh  Holland  (1877):  StaaUbtgnottng  boot 
ha  Dientljaar  1891  (Hague,  1891);  Algememe  Statittiek  van  NtdHimd  (L^yden,  1882); 
StatuMoaCt  Year-book  (Condon,  1891);  Havart,  The  Heart  t^  Holland;  id.,  Pielur«$qti« 
Holland;  id..  The  Dead  CUiei  of  Zuyder  Zee;  D'An^ids,  Holland  (Eng.  trans.,  1888); 
Motley,  The  Dutch  Bepublie;  Schneider,  Oexhichie  der  Niederl.  Literatur  (Leipzig,  1888); 
Ditchfield,  The  Church  of  the  NeOurlaiuis  (1892),  Staatnalmanak  voor  het  Koningrijk  dtr 
Kederlawter  (1896),  Commercial  Relatione  with  the  United  Stattt  (1896-96),  U.  S.  Coiuular 
Jteporte  (1896-07),  iforuy  and  Prieee  in  Foreign  Countriet  (Special  Con/>iilar  Reports,  1896). 
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VZT8  are  fabrics  in  which  the  threads  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  leaving  a  com- 
paratively  large  open  space  between  them:  threads  are  also  knotted  at  the  intersectiona 
In  this  respect  nettingdiflers  essentially  from  weaving,  where  the  intersecting  thrends  sim- 
ply cross  each  other.  The  open  spaces  in  nets  are  callcn  meshM,  and  these  correspond  in  size 
with  an  instrument  used  iu  uet-makin^,  consisting  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance, usually  about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  common  paper-knife.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  needle  is  used,  upon  which  a  large  quantity  of  the  thread  is  placed  by 
winding  it  from  end  to  end  between  the  forked  extremities;  the  holes  are  used  to  insert 
the  end  of  the  thread,  to  prevent  it  slipping  o&  at  the  commencement  of  the  winding. 
The  art  of  net-making  has  been  practiced  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  most  savage  as 
well  as  the  most  civilused  nations.  Even  where  the  art  of  weaving  was  quite  unknown, 
as  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  islands  when  first  discovered,  that  of  netting  was  well 
understood ;  and  it  I9  easy  to  see  Uiat  ttie  human  race  could  not  help  learning  the  value 
of  this  art  from  seeing  how  frequently  land  and  water  animals  get  entangled  in 
the  shrubs  and  weeds  through  which  thev  attsmpt  to  pass;  hence  we  find  amongst  savage 
tribes,  almost  universally,  nets  are  used  not  only  for  fishing,  as  with  us,  but  also  for 
entrapping  land  animals.  We  have  ample  illustrations  of  the  uses  of  nets  for  both 
purposes  ut  the  bas-reliefs  of  Assyria,  Qreece,  and  Rome,  and  in  the  mural  paintings  of 

Until  recently  nets  have  been  always  made  by  bond,  and  generally  the  thread  has  been  a 
more  or  less  thick  twine  of  hemp  or  flax,  the  thickness  of  the  twine  and  the  size  of  the 
mesh  depending  upon  the  kind  of  fish  for  which  it  was  made;  recently,  however,  great 
improvements  nave  been  made  in  the  mantif  acture  of  nets,  and  machinery  of  a  most 
beautiful  automatic  kind  lias  bten  introduced.  Hemp  is  the  chief  material  used  ;  and 
in  order  to  prepare  it,  it  is  first  passed  In  long  rolls  through  a  machine  consisting  of  two 
rollers  with  blunt  ridges,  the  upper  of  which  is  kept  down  on  the  material  by  means  of 
a  hanging  weight,  consisting  of  a  loaded  box  suspended  to  a  chain  from  the  axle  of  the 
Toller.  After  the  fiber  has  passed  through  this,  it  is  much  more  supple  ttian  before, 
and  is  then  haeJded;  this  process  is  also  done  by  machineiy,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  manufactory  for  hemp-hackling,  and  succeeds  admiiably.  It  subse- 
quently passes  through  the  carding,  rovmg,  and  spinning  processes,  as  in  all  other  kinds 
of  yarn,  and  is  finally  twisted  into  threads  or  twines  of  the  required  thickness. 

A  great  variety  of  nets  are  In  use  amongst  fishermen,  but  the  principal  are  the 
weine,  trawl,  and  drift  nets.  The  seine  is  a  very  long  but  not  very  wide  net,  one  side  of 
which  is  loaded  with  pieces  of  lead,  and  consequently  sinks;  the  other,  or  upper,  is 
buoyed  with  pieces  of  cork,  and  consequently  is  kept  up  to  the  surface.  Seines  are 
sometimes  as  much  as  190  fathoms  in  length.  When  stretched  out  they  constitute  walls 
of  net-work  in  the  water,  and  are  made  to  inclose  vast  shoals  of  fish.  The  trawl  is 
drao^  along  the  bottom  by  the  fishing-boat;  and  the  drift-net  is  like  the  seine,  but  is 
not  loaded  with  lead;  it  is  usually  emplOTed  for  mackerel  fishing. 

Various  kinds  of  nets  are  ufed  in  bird-catching,  one  of  which  is  noticed  in  the  article 
Clap-nbt.  Nets  are  used  in  catching  quadrupeds,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing 
spaces  within  which  they  are,  but  sometimes  also  for  throwing  upon  them  to  confuse 
and  entangle  them. 

Nets  are  used  by  gardeners  to  protect  crops  from  birds;  also  to  protect  the  blossoms 
of  trees  from  frost,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  this  object  is  accomplished,  even  when 
the  meshes  are  pretty  wide,  and  the  sun's  rays  have  very  free  access. 

HBI8CHBB,  Oaspak,  or  Easpab.  168&-^  ;  b.  Oermany ;  adopted  by  the  physician 
Tullekens,  who  placed  him  tmder  the  instruction  of  Koster,  a  painter  of  poultry  and 
objects  of  still  11^.  He  afterwards  studied  under  Gkrard  Terburg  at  Deventer.  He  set 
out  for  Italy,  where  he  intended  to  complete  his  studies,  but  having  married  at  Bordeaux, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  and  established  himself  at  the  Hague.  He  now  took  up  portrait 
painting,  having  previously  painted  only  small  cabinet  pieces.  His  best  works  are  his 
musical  and  conversational  pieces.  He  was  a  brilliant  colorist,  a  master  of  Ught  and 
shade,  and  very  skill  f  ul  in  his  treatment  of  accessories  and  draperies.  Many  of  his  pictures 
are  in  Louvre,  at  Dresden,  Munich,  or  Florence.  His  eldest  son,  Theodor,  1661-1783, 
b.  Bordeaux,  was  for  many  years  a  portrait  painter  in  Paris,  imitating  his  father's  styles 
but  inferior  to  him.  He  went  to  London  in  1715,  as  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  being 
introduced  at  court,  painted  many  of  the  priucipal  persons  in  England,  where  he 
lemained  for  six  years.  Easpar's  second  son,  Constantimb,  1670-1782,  was  also  a  painter 
of  some  reputation,  who  followed  closely  the  manner  of  his  father. 

HXnOKi,  from  the  Japanese  n«  (wood  or  root)  and  ttuki  (to  suspend),  a  button  of 
wood,  crystal,  or  porcelain,  but  usually  of  ivory,  by  which  the  Japanese  smoker  suspends 
his  outfit  of  tobacco,  flint  and  steel,  pipe,  etc.,  from  his  girdle.  Generally  the  netsukfi 
is  an  elaborate  work  of  art  in  carving,  aud  is  among  the  most  characteristic  products  of 
native  skill,  portraying  the  fun,  humor,  grotesque  or  pathetic  traits  in  human  and 
animal  nature,  and  illustrating  the  national  legendary  and  historic  lore.  The  best 
§pecimena  have  engraved  on  them  the  mark  of  the  carver,  and  are  very  costly. 

KSZZ  (also  written  nkt),  (Lat.,  nitidut,  Fr. ,  net,  Span.,  neto),  is  an  expression  denoting 
whatever  is  left  after  all  deductions  liave  been  made,  as  net  profits,  net  income,  etc. 
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HZTTIVO,  NATAii.  A  boarding-netting  is  formed  of  Btrong  rope,  and  stretched  above 
the  bulwarks  of  a  ship,  over  the  port-holes,  etc.,  to  a  considerable  height,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  entrance  of  boarders  from  hostile  l)oats.  In  positions  where  boat 
attacks  are  feasible,  ships  are  'bus  protected  at  night,  and  at  other  times  when  attempts 
at  boarding  are  anticipated. 

The  7m.mmock^netti7ig  is  in  the  bulwarks  of  a  ship,  usually  in  the  waist,  and  its  purpose 
is  to  keep  the  hammocks  of  the  crew  when  stowed  there  during  the  day;  thus  netted 
together,  the  hammocks  form  a  valuable  barrier  against  bullets. 

Hatcnway-nettingt  are  of  inch  rope,  and  are  placed  over  the  open  hatchway  during 
fine  weather,  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  through. 

KETTLE,  Urtiea,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natunil  order  titUeea.  having  unisexual 
flowers,  the  male  and  female  on  Uie  same  or  separate  plants;  the  male  flowers  with  a  4- 
parted  perianth,  and  four  stamens;  the  female  flowers  with  a  2-parted  perianth  and  a 
tufted  stigma;  the  fruit  an  achenium.  The  species  are  herbaeeous  plants,  shrubs,  or 
even  trees,  many  of  them  covered  with  stinging  hairs,  which  pie>-ce  the  skin  when 
touched,  and  emit  an  acrid  juice,  often  causing  much  inflammation  and  pain.  When  a 
nettle  is  grasped  in  such  a  way  as  to  press  the  hairs  to  the  stem,  no  stinging  ensues;  but 
.  the  slighest  inadvertant  touch  of  some  of  the  species  produces  very  severe  pain.  The 
stinging  of  the  native  nettles  of  Europe  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  of  some  East 
Indian  species.  U.  crenulata  is  particularly  notable  for  the  severity  of  tlie  pain  which 
it  produces,  without  either  pustules  or  ap[)arent  inflammation.  The  first  sensation  is 
merely  a  slight  tingling,  but  within  an  hour  violent  pain  is  felt,  as  if  a  red-hot  iron 
were  continually  applied,  and  the  pain  extends  far  from  the  original  spot,  continues  foi 
about  twenty-four  hours  and  then  abates,  but  is  ready  to  return  in  its  original  intensity 
on  the  application  of  cold  water,  and  does  not  cease  for  fully  eight  days.  Cold  watec 
has  a  similar  effect  in  increasing  or  renewing  the  pain  of  all  kinds  of  nettles.  Still  more 
formidable  than  this  species  is  U.  urentisstma,  the  DeviCsLeafot  Timor.  Of  British 
species,  the  most  venomous,  but  the  most  rare,  is  the  RoiiAN  Nettle  (IT.  pUul^fera);  next 
to  it  is  the  Small  Nkttlk(  JT".  unns),  frequent  about  towns  and  villages,  and  in  waste  and 
cultivated  ground;  whilst  the  least  venomous  is  the  most  common  and  only  perennial 
species,  the  Great  Nettlk  (U.  dioiea),  everywhere  abundant,  but  particularly  near 
human  habitations,  or  theh-  former  sites,  the  desolation  of  which  it  may  be  sud  to  pro- 
claim. The  roots  of  nettles,  boiled  with  alum,  afford  a  yellow  dye;  and  the  juice  of  the 
(talks  and  leaves  has  been  used  to  dye  woolen  stuffs  of  a  beautiful  and  permanent  greeu. 
rhe  young  shoots  of  U.  dioiea  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  other  countries  ai> 
greens,  and  their  peculiar  flavor  is  much  relishea  by  some,  although,  in  general,  the  use 
of  them  is  confln^  to  the  poor;  which,  however,  is  probably  the  restilt  of  mere  preju- 
dice. Whatever  It  is  that  gives  nettles  their  stinging  power,  is  dissipated  by  boiling. 
The  high  value  of  nettles  as  food  for  swine,  is  well  known  to  the  peasantry  of  many 
countries;  the  great  Nettle  is  cultivated  in  Sweden  for  fodder  of  domestic  animals;  neV- 
ties  are  also  highly  esteemed  as  food  for  poultry,  particularly  for  turkeys.  The  seeds 
are  extremely  nutritious  to  poultry;  and  are  given  to  horses  by  jockeys,  in  order  to  makn 
them  lively  when  they  are  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The  stalks  and  leaves  of  nettles  are 
employed  in  some  parts  of  England,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  light  kind  of  beer,  called 
Nmieoeer,  which  mav  be  seen  advertised  at  stalls,  and  in  humble  dhops  in  Manchester 
and  other  towns.  The  ha»t  flber  of  nettles  is  useful  for  textile  purposes.  Yam  and 
cloth,  both  pf  the  coarsest  and  finest  descriptions,  can  be  made  of  it.  The  fiber  of  U. 
dioiea  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  still  used  in  Piedmont  and  other  coun- 
tries. When  wanted  for  fiber,  the  plant  is  cut  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  treated  like 
hemp.  The  names  NetOa  Yarn  and  Nettle  Cloth  are,  however,  now  commonly  given  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  to  particular  linen  and  cotton  fabrics.— Tho  flber  of  U.  eannabina, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Siberia  and  other  middle  parts  of  Asia,  is  much  used ;  and  from 
that  of  U.  WhiUawi,  both  fine  lace  and  strong  ropes  can  be  manufactured.  The  flber 
of  U.  Japonica  is  much  used  in  Japan,  and  that  of  d.  argentea  in  the  South  Sea  islands; 
that  of  tJ.  Canadensis  is  used  in  Canada.  —The  seeds  and  herbage  of  U.  membranaeea 
are  used  in  Egypt  as  emmenagogue  and  aphrodisiac;  and  somewhat  similar  properties 
are  ascribed  to  U.  dioiea.— O.  ttiberosa  produces  tubers,  which  are  nutritious,  and  are 
eaten  in  India,  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted. — Australia  pro<luces  a  magnificent  tree-nettle,  (T. 
oigae,  abundant  in  some  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  ordinarily  from  25  to  50  ft.  high, 
but  sometimes  130  or  140  it.,  with  trunk  of  great  thickness,  and  very  large  green  leaves, 
which,  when  young,  sting  violently.  In  some  places,  it  forms  »erub  forests,  and  it* 
Btinging  leaves  form  a  great  impediment  to  the  traveler. 

HETTLE-BDTTEEIXT,  a  popular  English  name  for  several  spedes  of  butterfly  whose 
eggs  are  laid  upon  the  leaves  of  nettles,  namely,  Pj/rameis  atalanta,  P.  eardvi,  and 
vanetta  urtiecf,  the  last,  as  its  scientific  name  shows,  being  an  especial  frequenter  of 
these  plants. 

irETTIiE-OERAmuH,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  eoleut  Blumei,  a  labiate  plant 
indigenous  in  Javo,  but  well  known  in  ourliower  gardens  by  reason  of  its  showy  foliage. 

HETTLE-EABH,  or  Urtica'rta  (Lat..  ■urtim.  a  nettle),  is  the  term  applied  to  a  com- 
mon form  of  rrnption  on  the  skin.  The  eruption  consists  of  wheals,  or  I'ttle  solid 
eminences  of  irregular  outline,  and  either  white  or  red,  or  most  commonly  both  red  and. 
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white,  there  being  a  white  centre  with  a  red  margin.  The  rash  is  accompanied  with 
great  heat,  itching,  and  irritation  ;  the  appearance  on  the  skin  and  the  sensation  l>eing 
very  much  Uke  the  appearance  and  feeling  produced  by  the  stinging  of  nettles ;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  its  names. 

The  dis>>a8e  may  be  either  acute  or  clironic.  In  the  acute  form,  feverislmess  usually 
precedes  the  rash  by  a  few  hours,  although  sometimes  they  commence  together.  The 
disorder  is  always  connected  with  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  it  may 
often  be  traced  to  the  imperfect  digestion  of  special  articles  of  food,  such  as  oatmeal, the 
kernels  of  fruit,  strawberries,  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  and  especially  oysters,  mussels, 
and  crabs,  which  are  eaten  with  perfect  impunity  by  most  persons.  An  hour  or  two 
after  the  offending  substance  has  l>een  swallowed,  there  is  a  feeling  of  nausea,  with 
oppression  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  the  patient  often  complains  of  giddiness,  aud 
the  face  frequently  swells;  the  skin  then  begins  to  tingle,  and  the  eruption  breaks  forth; 
vomiting  and  diarrhea  often  supervene,  and  act  as  a  natural  cure;  but  eyen  when  they 
do  not  occur,  the  violence  of  the  rash  iisually  subsides  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  disorder 
altogether  disappears  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  chronic  form  is  often  very  troublesome;  and  frequently  comes  on  periodically  in 
the  evening.  Cases  are  reported  m  which  persons  have  been  afflicted  for  ten  years  con- 
tinuously by  this  form  of  the  disease.  Patients  have  left  off  all  their  custoonary  articles 
of  diet,  one  by  one,  without  in  all  cases  meeting  with  relief;  and  hence  it  maybe  inferred, 
that  although  the  disease  depends  in  all  cases  on  a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs,  it  is  not  always  the  consequence  of  some  special  offending  article  having  been 
■wallowed. 

The  main  treatment  of  the  acute  form  consists  in  czpelling  the  offending  matter  by 
an  emetic  and  by  purgatives,  and  the  cure  is  thus  usually  completed.  In  the  chronic 
form,  the  patient  should,  in  the  first  place,  determine  whether  the  rash  is  caused  by  any 
particular  article  of  diet,  and  if  this  seems  not  to  be  the  case,  an  attempt  must  be  made 
to  improve  the  state  of  tlie  di^tive  oreans.  A  few  grains  of  rhubarb  taken  daily,  Just 
hefoTs  breakfast  and  before  dmner,  wiU  sometimes  effect  a  cure.  If  this  simple  remedy 
fails.  Dr.  Watson  recommends  the  trial  of  a  draught  composed  of  the  infusion  of  serpen- 
taria  (about  an  ounce  and  a  half),  with  a  scruple  each  of  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and 
soda.  He  adds,  that  although  external  apphcations  are  usually  of  little  avail,  he  has 
found  that  dusting  the  itching  surface  with  flour  sometimes  affords  temporary  relief; 
and  that  a  still  more  useful  application  is  a  lotion  composed  of  a  dram  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  a  dram  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  eight 
ounces  of  rose-water.    See  UrvES, 

BXTTLESHIP,  Henry,  an  English  classical  scholar  ;  bom  in  Kettering,  Northamp- 
tonshire,  England,  May  5,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools,  the  Cathedral 
Bchool,  Durham,  and  at  Charterhouse.  He  gained  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  Hertford  University,  and  the  €)aisford  Prize  for  Greek 
Prose.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln,  and  gained  the  Chancellor's  Latin  Essay 
Priie.  From  1868  to  1873  he  was  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  and  in  1870  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Steel,  his  colleague  at  Harrow.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Corpus,  and  Classical  Lecturer  at  Clirist  Church,  Oxford,  which 
ep{)ointments  he  resigned  on  being  made  Corpus  Professor  cf  Latin  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  1878.  Professor  Kettleship  published  and  edited  many  classical 
works,  among  them  a  commentary  on  uSneid  X.  and  XII.,  a  revised  edition  of  Coning- 
ton's  Virgil,  and  Leeturet  and  Essays  on  Subjects  connected  teith  Latin  Literf^ture  and 
Bcholarship  (1885).     He  died  in  1893. 

HSTTLETOir,  Abhael,  d.d^  178&-1S44  :  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1809;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1811  by  the  West  Con- 
gregational association  of  New  Haven;  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  1817  by  the  South 
consociation  of  Litchfield  county.  He  commenced  study  with  the  view  of  being  a  mission- 
ary, but  his  services  being  in  great  demand,  and  his  preaching  very  successful,  he  was 
led  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  remain  at  home.  For  several  years  he  preached  in  some  of 
tlie  largest  and  most  important  towns  in  Connecticut  with  great  effect.  In  1822  he  had 
an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  In 
1827  he  visited  Virginia  for  his  health,  and  on  his  return  in  1829,  preached  for  two  years 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  In  1831  he  visited  England,  preaching  there,  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed  in  1833  professor  cf  pastoral 
theology  in  East  Windsor  (Conn.)  theological  seminary.  He  declined  the  professor- 
ship, but  resided  in  the  place,  and  lectured  for  several  years  to  the  students.  His 
sermons  were  extemporaneous,  and  generally  doctrinal  and  argumentative,  but  with 
fervent  appeals  to  the  conscience.  His  style  and  manner  are  deeply  solemn,  to  which 
impression  his  various  methods  in  the  conduct  of  his  meetings  contributed.  He  was  a 
decided  opponent  of  Dr.  Taylor's  (New  Haven)  theological  views.  He  published  a 
small  hymn-book,  entitled  fillafje  Ht/mn.i,  which  was  very  popular  and  widely  used. 
His  Remains  and  Sermons  were  edited  by  Dr.  B.  Tyler,  who  published  also  a  Memoi' 
which  was  republished  in  Edinburgh,  and  revised  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Bonar. 

KETTLE-TBSS,  CcUis,  a  genus  of  deciduous  trees  of  the  natural  order  ulmaeece,  with 
■Imple  and  generally  serrated  leaves,  considerably  resemblUig  those  of  the  common  net- 
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Qb,  but  not  Btingiag.  Tbe  genus  !b  distinguished  ctiiefly  by  its  fruit,  vrhicb  is  b  fleshy, 
globose,  or  sub-globose  l-celled  drupe.  The  common  or  European  nettle-tree  {C.  Aut- 
tralu)  is  a  native  of  tbe  s.  of  Europe,  the  w.  of  Asia,  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  It  grows  to 
tbe  height  of  30  to  40  ft.,  and  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  often  planted  along  pubuc  walka 
in  the  8.  of  France  and  n.  of  Italy.  The  wood  is  very  compact,  very  durable,  and  takes 
a  high  polish.  It  was  formerly  much  imported  into  Britaiu  for  the  use  of  coachmakers. 
It  is  used  in  Italy  by  musical  instrument  makers  for  flutes  and  pipes.  The  flowers  ar« 
inconspicuous,  axillary,  and  solitary;  the  fruit  black,  resembling  a  small  wild  cherry,  not 
eatable  tilt  after  the  first  frosts,  and  then  very  sweet.  The  kernel  yields  a  useful  fixed 
oil.  The  tree  succeeds  well  in  the  s.  of  England. — G.  oeeiderUaU*  is  a  native  of  North 
America  from  Canada  to  CaroUna,  sometimes  there  called  the  nettle-tree,  sometimes  tbe 
Sugar  Berrt.  Its  leaves  are  much  broader  than  those  of  C.  Auttralit,  its  fruit  very 
similar.  It  is  a  much  larger  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  60  to  80  feet. — Anotlier  American 
apecies,  O.  enustfoUa,  often  called  Hackberrt  or  Haoberry,  and  Hoop  Abh,  is  very 
abundant  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  westward  of  the  Mississippi.  It  grows  to  a  great 
height,  but  the  trunk  is  not  very  thick.  The  wood  is  not  much  valued,  but  is  said  to 
make  very  fine  charcoal.  The  fruit  is  black,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea. — The  inner 
bark  of  U.  orienttMt,  consisting  of  reticubted  fibers,  forms  a  kind  of  natural  cloth,  used 
by  some  tribes  of  India. — ^A  number  of  other  species  are  natives  of  tbe  wann  parts  of 
America  and  of  Asia. 

NZT7-BBAN'DEHBTniO.  a  t.  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  tbe  prettiest,  and  after  tbe  capital, 
the  largest  in  the  duchy,  is  situated  on  lake  Tollens,  17  m.  n.n.e.  of  Neu-Strelitz.  It  is 
regularly  built,  contains  three  churches,  a  castle,  etc.,  is  the  center  of  a  picturesque  dis- 
trict, and  the  seat  of  considerable  industry.  Pop.  '06,  0720.  About  half  a  league  from 
Neu-Brandenburg,  on  a  rock  overlooking  lake  Tollens,  stands  the  ducal  pleasure-castle 
of  Belvedere,  commanding,  it  is  said,  the  most  beautiful  prospect  in  Mecldenburg. 

BETT'BUItl},  an  ancient  t.  of  Bavaria,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  29  m.  n.n.e.  of  Augsburg.  It  contains  a  handsome  palace,  the  chfttean  of  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria  of  the  line  of  Pfalz-Kenburg,  who  resided  here  from  1606  to  1742.  The 
palace  contains  a  collection  of  ancient  armor.  Brewing  and  saw-milling  are  carried  on, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  commercial  trade  on  the  Danube.  Fop.,  including  garrison, 
'06,8204. 

TSZU-4SBWAXQ  or  Yiito-tsze,  a  t.  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in  Manchuria.  It  stands 
on  the  left  bank  oi  the  river  Liaou,  about  25  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  in  lat.  41°  n.,  and 
long.  122°  80'  e.  The  Liaou,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Llaou-tong,  at  the  head  of 
the  Yellow  sea,  is  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  to  Neu-Chwang;  and  Neu-Chvang 
is  therefore  regarded  as  a  seaport,  and  is  one  of  those  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  tbe 
treaty  of  Tientsin.  A  number  of  consuls  reside  here;  but  the  trade  is  as  yet  inconsider- 
able, and  only  to  Chinese  ports. 

HEVFCHATEL',  or  Neuchatbl,  known  also  as  Keuenburg,  a  canton  In  the  w.  of 
Switzerland,  between  lake  Neufcbatel  and  the  French  frontier.  Area,  812  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  '04,  111,028.  Most  of  the  families  speak  French,  and  only  a  part  German.  Neuf- 
chatel  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  Jura  mountains,  four  chains  of  which,  running  from  n.e. 
to  s.w.  traverse  the  canton,  and  are  separated  by  elevated  longitudinal  valleys.  Tbe 
most  easterly  of  these  is  a  broken  chain,  running  parallel  to  the  lake  of  Xeufchatel,  on 
whose  banks,  and  on  the  second  and  lower  ranges  beyond  it,  the  vine  is  carefully 
cultivated.  This  second  chain  has  five  principal  passes,  the  highest  of  which,  La 
Tonme,  has  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.  The  third  and  fourth  ranges,  abutting  on 
France,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  barren  hills,  separated  by  elevated  valleys;  but  here 
and  there  these  high  lands  are  well  wooded  and  fruitful,  producing  com,  good  pas- 
ture, fruits,  etc.  The  greater  number  of  the  numerous  streams  which  water  the  canton 
flow  into  the  Bhine.  Among  these  moontain  torrents  the  principal  are  the  Reuse,  the 
Seyon,  and  the  Serriere,  the  two  former  of  which,  together  with  the  rivers  Orbe  and 
Broie,  are  tbe  feeders  of  the  lake  of  Keufchatel,  known  also  as  the  lake  of  Yverdnn. 
The  Thiele  serves  as  Its  outlet ,  and  carries  its  waters  into  the  neighboring  lake  of  Bienne, 
and  into  the  river  Aar.  The  lake  is  25  m.  long  and  from  8  to  6^  m.  wide.  Its  level 
above  the  sea  is  1420  ft.,  and  It  has  a  depth  of  400  or  600  feet. 

The  natural  products  are  iron  ores,  coal,  asphalt,  fruit,  including  grapes  —  from  which 
good  red  and  white  wines  are  made — timber  and  com,  although  tbe  latter  is  not  grown 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  demands  of  the  home  consumption.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
constitutes  an  important  branch  of  Industry,  and  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  exported, 
but  tbe  specialty  of  tbe  canton  is  watch-making,  which  occupies  al>out  20,000  persons 
and  is  prosecuted  in  detail  at  the  homes  of  the  workpeople,  in  the  rural  districts,  where 
some  families  manufacture  only  special  parts  of  the  machinery,  while  others  are  en- 
gaged solely  in  potting  together  tbe  separate  portions  that  have  been  manufactured  by 
others;  and  the  watches  thus  prepared  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  every  part  of 
Europe  and  America.  Lace  is  extensively  made  by  the  country-women  of  the  Val  de 
Travers,  while  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  electric  api>aratns  and  the  prodnction  of 
asphalt  and  absinthe  employs  many. 

The  climate  of  Neufchatel  varies  greatly  with  the  locality;  being  temperate  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  cooler  In  the  valleys,  and  severe  on  the  mountain-sides.  Four-flfths 
of  the  population  belong  to  various  Protestant  denominatioiu. 
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The  history  of  Neufcbatel  was  identical  with  that  of  Burgundy  till  the  11th  c. ;  and 
after  the  principality  had  I)eeo  for  a  time  incorporated  with  the  territories  of  the  counts  of 
Chalons,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  in  1288  by  Rudoloh  of  Hapsburg,  it  passed  to  the 
house  of  Lon^ueville.  In  1707,  on  the  extinctiou  of  the  Neufchatel  branch  of  the  latter 
family,  16  claimants  came  forward  to  advance  more  or  less  valid  pretensions  to  the  Neuf> 
ehatel  territory.  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  who  tiased  his  claim  to  the  principality  of 
Keufchatel  on  the  ground  of  his  descent  from  the  first  prince  of  Orange,  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Chalons,  was  the  successful  candidate;  and  from  his  time  it  continued  asso- 
ciated with  Prussia  till  1806,  when  Napoleon  bestowed  it  upon  gen.  Berthier;  but  in  1814 
it  was  restored  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  This  connection  with  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy has  been  wholly  dissolved  since  1867,  and  Neufcbatel  is  now  a  member  of  the  Swiss 
oonfederation. 

HEUTCHATSL,  or  NEUENBDBa,  is  the  chief  t  of  the  canton,  and  occupies  a  magnifi- 
cent site  on  the  n.w.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Neufcbatel,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  charitabto 
institutions,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  charmingly  situated  environs.     Pop.  '06,  18,000. 

HBV'HAVS,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Nescharka,  about  70  m.  s.s.e.  of  Prague.  Its 
palace,  belonging  to  count  Czemin,  is  a  splendid  edifice.  Woolen  goods  and  silks  are 
manufactured,  and  brewing  and  distilling  are  carried  on.    Pop.  '00,  8602. 

HSir''HAVBEIt  (Hung.,  Ersel-ujvdr),  a  t.  of  Hungary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nentra, 
74  m.  n.w.  of  Pesth,  by  the  Vienna  and  Pesth  railway.  It  was  formerly  strongly  fort^ 
fled,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the  Turkish  wars.  No  traces  of  its  fortifications 
now  remain.    Pop.  '90,  11,290,  chiefiy  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

HJillUOT,  Thbodob  ton.  Baron,  1686-17S6  ;  b.  In Metz,  Westphalia;  became  a  lieul 
in  an  Alsace  renment,  but  soon  left  on  account  of  his  povertv,  indebtedness,  and,  it  i* 
said,  a  duel.  From  this  time  he  wandered  about  Europe,  malcing  use  of  his  title  and 
address  to  contract  new  debts.  In  Spain  he  met  with  some  success,  was  offered  a  colonel's 
commission,  and  was  engaged  to  marry  one  of  the  queen's  ladies  of  honor.  Finding  that 
her  dowry  was  less  than  represented,  he  fied  with  her  jewels.  In  1786  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Corsican  movement  to  assert  the  independence  of  Genoa,  and  in  the  following 
year  persuaded  the  dey  of  Tunis  to  intrust  to  his  command  two  regiments,  with  supplies 
and  ammunition.  Landing  in  Corsica  in  March,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Exag- 
gerated and  totally  false  ideas  as  to  his  rank  in  nobility  and  his  influence  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  were  promulgated,  and  in  April  he  was  elected  king  under  the  title  of 
Theodore  L  His  reign  lasted  hut  eight  months,  during  which  time  he  made  great  display 
personally  and  formed  a  new  order  of  knighthood.  His  promises  of  foreign  assistance 
were  not  realized,  though  the  Netherlands  made  some  vague  treaty  of  alliance ;  and  when 
in  1788  the  French  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Qenocse,  the  Corsican  cause  was  lost  and  Neu- 
hof  fled.  After  the  departure  of  the  French,  1741-42,  Neuhof  found  that  his  popularity 
had  vanished  and  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  fled  again  to  England,  where  be  was 
imprisoned  for  debt  by  his  Dutch  creditors  (he  had  in  1788  mortgaged  two  Corsican  cities 
for  funds  to  carry  on  the  war),  and  waa  released  in  1766,  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
by  the  assistance  and  intercession  of  Horace  Walpole. 

KEUILLT  (sometimes  called  Nbuiixt-sub-Seine,  to  distinguish  it  from  several  much 
less  important  places  of  the  same  name),  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  4  m.  n.w.  by  w.  of  Notre  Dame.  Nenilly  may  now 
be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Paris,  for  It  is  just  outside  of  the  ci^  wall.  Here,  near  the 
Seine,  and  in  a  large  and  beautiful  park,  formerly  stood  the  ch&teau  de  Neuilly,  built  by 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  favorite  residence  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  was  burned  at  the  revolu- 
tion in  1848.  The  park  was  also  then  divided  into  lots  for  sale,  the  consequence  being 
a  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  houses  in  Nenilly.  Neuilly  has  manufactures  of 
porcelain  and  starch,  chemical  works  and  distilleries.  Pop.  '06,  32,730.  When  Louis 
Philipi>e  abdicated,  and  took  refuge  in  England,  he  assumed  the  title  of  count  de 

HBVKOmi,  Sioisxnin),  1778-1868;  b.  Austria;  studied  under  Michael  and  Joseph 
Haydn,  and  in  1804  became  leader  of  the  German  opera.  In  1816  he  went  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  was  appointed  music  teacher  to  the  court.  He  returned  in  1821,  and  lived 
at  Talleyrand's  house  in  Paris.  He  composed  many  cantatas,  symphonies,  sonatas,  etc., 
and  two  successful  oratorios,  Hount  Sinai  (1831),  and  David  (1884). 

HimCAHV,  Karl  Fbiedrich,  1798-1870;  b.  in  Bavaria;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Mnnich,  and  Guttin^en ;  afterwards  studied  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 
Of  Jewish  birth,  he  became  converted  to  Christianity  and  joined  the  Lutheran  sect.  In 
1829  he  traveled  in  China  and  India,  making  a  very  large  collection  of  books  In  the 
native  languages.  From  1831  to  1862  he  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Munich;  but  his  political  views  caused  his  dismissal.  It  was  after  this  that 
he  wrote  his  G/ttnhichte  der  VtreinigUn  Staaten  van  Nordamerika,  and  Hodn  Schein,  an 
account  of  the  alleged  discovery  or  America  by  Buddhist  monks.  He  also  published 
very  many  pamphlets  and  papers,  relating  for  the  most  part  to  oriental  languages  and 
literature,  especially  those  of  the  Armenians. 

HXU'XVmEB,  a  prosperous  manufacturing  and  market  town  of  ScUeswlg,  on  the 
Schwale,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Stoer,  and  on  the  raUway  between  Altona  and 
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Kiel,  18  m.  s.s.w.  from  Kiel.    There  are  large  woolen  and  linen  factories,  tannerlea, 
dye-works,  and  machine  shops.    Fop.,  with  garrison,  '96,  22,492. 

HXITSAL'OIA  (Gr.  neuron,  a  nerve;  algoi,  pain)  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  pain 
of  a  purely  nerrous  character,  usually  unaccompanied  by  inflammatioa,  fever,  or  any 
appreciable  change  of  structure.  The  pain,  wbich  occurs  in  paroxysms,  usually  fol- 
lowed by  complete  remissions,  is  of  every  possible  degree  and  cboracter,  l)eing  described 
In  different  cases  as  piercing,  tearing,  burning,  etc.  These  paroxysms  may  occur  at 
intervals  of  a  few  seconds  only,  or  they  may  lake  place  daily  or  on  alternate  days,  or 
they  may  be  separated  by  much  lunger  intervals,  which  are  often,  but  by  no  means 
always,  of  a,  regular  length.  With  the  pain  there  is  frequenlly  spasmodic  twitching  of 
the  adjacent  muscles.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  vcr^  uncercaiu.  The  patient  may 
have  oulv  a  single  attack,  or  he  may  be  liable  to  recumog  attacks  for  months,  years, 
or  even  for  bis  whole  life;  it  is,  however,  very  seldom  that  the  disease  occurs  but  once. 
Death  scarcely  ever  results  directly  from  this  affection,  but  the  pain  may,  by  its  severity 
and  persistence,  gradually  undermine  the  constitution. 

The  disease  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body  where  there  are  nerves;  but  in  no  part 
does  it  occur  so  frequently  as  in  the  face,  when  it  is  popularly  known  as  tic-doiUoureux; 
its  seat  being  in  the  facial  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  (the  trifacial  nerves). 
The  following  graphic  description  of  .the  ordinary  varieties  of  this  form  of  neuralgia 
is  borrowed  from  Dr.  Watson's  Lecture*  on  the  Principlet  and  Practice  of  Physic: 
"When  the  uppermost  branch  of  the  trifaciai  nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  complaint  the 
pain  generally  shoots  from  the  spot  where  the  nerve  issues  through  the  supercil- 
ury  hole;  and  it  involves  the  paits  adjacent,  upon  which  tlie  fibrils  of  the  nerve 
are  distributed — the  forehead,  the  brow,  the  upper  lid,  sometimes  the  eyeball  itself. 
The  eye  is  usually  closed  during  the  paroxj'sm,  and  the  skin  of  the  foreliead  on  that 
side  corrugated.  The  neighboring  arteries  Ihrob,  and  a  copious  gush  of  tears  takes 
place.  In  some  instances  the  eye  becomes  blood-shotten  at  each  attack;  and  when  the 
atttacks  are  frequently  repeated,  this  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  may  I)ecome  perma- 
nent. 

"  When  the  pain  depends  upon  a  morbid  condition  or  morbid  action  of  the  middle 
branch  of  the  nerve  it  is  sometimes  quite  sudden  in  its  accession,  and  sometimes  comes 
on  rather  more  gradually;  beiug  preceded  bv  a  tickling  or  pricking  sensation  of  the 
cheek,  and  by  twitches  of  the  lower  eyelid.  These  symptoms  are  shortly  followed  by 
pain  at  tlie  infra-orbitary  foramen,  spreading  in  severe  flashes  (so  to  speak)  over  the 
cheek,  affecting  the  lower  eyelid,  ala  nasi,  and  upper  lip,  and  often  terminating  abruptly 
at  the  mesial  line  of  the  face.  Bometimes  it  extcuds  to  the  teeth,  the  antrum,  the  Imrd 
and  soft  palate,  and  even  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  induces  spasmodic  contractions 
of  the  neighboring  muscles. 

"  When  the  pain  is  referrible  to  the  inferior  or  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  it  darts  from  the  mental  foramen,  radiating  to  the  lips,  the  alveolar  processes, 
the  teeth,  the  chin,  and  to  the  side  of  the  tongue.  It  often  stops  exactly  at  the  sym- 
physis of  the  chin.  Frequently  it  extends  in  the  other  direction,  to  the  whole  check 
and  to  the  ear.  During  the  paroxysm  the  features  are  liable  to  be  distorted  by  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  amounting  sometimes  to  tetanic  rigidity,  and 
holding  the  jaw  fixed  and  immovable. 

"The  paroxvsms  of  suffering  in  this  friglitful disease  are  apt  to  be  brought  on  by 
apparently  trival  causes — by  a  slight  touch,  by  a  current  of  air  blowing  upon  the  face, 
by  a  sudden  jar  or  shake  of  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  is  lying,  by  a  knock  at  the 
door,  or  even  by  directing  the  patient's  attention  to  his  malady  by  speaking  of  it  or 
asking  him  questions  atx>ut  it.  'The  necessary  movements  of  the  face  in  speaking  or  eat- 
ing are  often  sufficient  to  provoke  or  renew  the  paroxysm.  At  the  same  time,  firm 
pressure  made  upon  the  painful  ])art  frequently  gives  relief,  and  causes  a  sense  of  numb- 
ness to  take  the  place  of  the  previous  agony"  (vol.  i.  pp.  728-24). 

Tic-douloureux  in  the  form  of  severe  neuralgia  wbich  is  by  far  the  most  commonly 
met  with;  the  reason  probably  being  that  the  trifacial  nerve  lying  superficially,  and 
being  distributed  over  a  part  of  the  surface  which  is  usually  unprotected  by  any  arti- 
ficial covering,  is  very  liable,  for  that  reason,  to  be  affected  bv  exposure  to  atmospheric 
influences,  which  ore  undoubtedly  to  be  included  among  tne  exciting  causes  of  this 
disease.  Amongst  other  scats  of  neuralgia  may  be  mentioned  the  arm,  especially  the 
fore-arm.  tlie  spaces  between  the  ribs,  especially  between  the  sixth  and  ninth,  and  the 
lower  extremity,  where  it  most  frequently  affects  the  sciatic  nerve,  giving  rise  to  the 
affection  known  as  Sciatica,  which,  however,  not  always  being  pure  neuralgia,  will  be 
noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

The  causes  of  neuralgia  are  various.  Excluding  inflammation  of  the  nervous  trunk  or 
neuritit,  the  pain  may  be  excited  by  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  nerve,  or  originating  in  its 
substance;  or  by  roughness  of  a  bony  surface  with  which  the  nerve  may  be  in  contact, 
as  when  it  passes  through  a  foramen:  or  it  may  be  due  to  tumors  within  the  cranium, 
or  a  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  cord.  Sometimes,  again,  irritation  applied  to  one  branch 
of  a  nerve  will  give  rise  to  pain  at  the  extremity  of  another  branch  of  the  same  nerve, 
the  sensation  being  reflected  alon^  the  branch  which  is  not  directly  exposed  to  the  irrita- 
tion.   In  this  way  we  may  explam  the  pain  in  the  shoulder  which  often  accompanies 
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disease  of  the  liver;  the  pain  in  the  thigh  which  is  often  associated  with  irritation  cf  the 
Judney;  the  pain  in  the  left  arm  which  is  often  coincident  with  disease  of  the  heart, 
etc.  Persons  suffering  from  debility,  aneemia,  and  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  constitution, 
are  so  especially  liable  to  neuralgia  that  these  conditions — as  also  exposure  to  malarious 
influences — ^must  he  placed  among  the  the  predisposing  causes.  Amongst  tlie  exciting 
causes,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  a  cold  dry  east  wind,  is  the  most  frequent;  but 
fatigue,  strong  mental  emotions,  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcbolic  drinks,  a 
Wound  or  bruise,  the  retrocession  of  gout,  rheimiatism,  or  cutaneous  eruptions,  etc.. 
occasionally  suffice  to  excite  the  disease. 

Tlie  resources  of  the  materia  medica  i)ave  been  exhausted  in  searching  for  remedies 
for  this  cruel  disease.  Dr.  Elliotson  tielieves  that  "  in  all  cases  of  neuralgia^  whether 
exquisite  or  not,  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  or  evident  existing  cause,  iron  is  the 
best  remedy;"  and  there  can  b6  no  doubt  that,  when  the  disease  is  accompanied  with 
debility  and  paleness,  no  remedy  is  likely  to  be  so  serviceable.  If  the  digestive  organs 
are  out  of  order,  the  neuralgia  may  not  un  frequently  be  removed  or  alleviated  by  cor- 
recting their  unhealthy  state.  '*  Dr.  Rigby  tells  us  that  having  suffered  in  his  own  per- 
son an  mtense  attack  of  tic-douloureux,  wbicli  opium  did  nut  assuage,  he  swallowed 
some  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water.  The  effect  was  almost  immediate;  carbonic 
acid  was  eructed,  and  the  pain  quickly  abated.  In  this  case,  the  pain  depended  upon 
the  mere  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  More  often  the  cause  of  offense  appears  to 
lie  in  some  part  of  the  intestines;  and  purgatives  do  good.  Sir  Charles  Bell  acliievcd  the 
cure  of  a  patient  upon  whom  much  previous  treatment  had  been  expended  in  vain,  by 
some  pills  composed  of  cathaitic  extract,  crotou  oil,  and  galbanum.  He  mixed  one  or 
two  drops  of  the  croton  oil  with  a  dram  of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth;  and  gave 
five  grains  of  this  moss,  with  lU  grains  of  the  compound  galbanum  pill,  at  bedtime.  Other 
cases  have  been  since  reported,  both  by  sir  Charles  and  by  others,  m  which  the  same  pre- 
scription was  followed  by  the  same  success." — Watson,  op.  eit.  p.  727. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  a  rheumatic  person,  ioidiue  of  potassium  (from  three  to 
five  grains  taken  in  solution  three  times  a  day  before  meals)  sometimes  gives  great  relief. 
When  the  paroxysms  occur  periodically — as,  for  example,  with  an  interval  of  34  or  48 
hours — sulphate  of  quinine  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  grains  between  the  paroxysms, 
will  usually  effect  a  cure;  and  if  the  disease  resist  comparatively  small  doses,  the  quan- 
tity may  be  increased  to  half  a  dram,  or  a  dram  if  necessary.  Arsenic  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  quinine  in  these  cases,  but  usually  less  effectually. 

Tlje  inUalation  of  chloroform  will  sometimes  give  permanent  relief,  and  always  gives 
temporary  ease,  and  shortens  the  period  of  suffering. 

The  injection  of  a  certain  quantity  of  a  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  by  means  of 
a  sharp-pointed  syringe,  into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin  over  the  painful  spot, 
very  often  gives  immediate  relief.  For  the  discovery  of  this  mode  of  treating  neuralgia, 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Alexander  Wood  of  Edinburgh.  At  one  time — about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago — it  was  a  common  practice  to  divide  tbe  trunk  of  the  painful  nerve,  with  the 
object  of  cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  painful  spot  and  tlie  brain;  but  in 
many  instances  the  operation  signally  failed,  and  it  is  now  never  resorted  to.  A  much 
simpler  operation,  namely,  the  extraction  of  a  canine  tooth,  has  often  been  found  to  give 
permanent  relief  in  cases  of  facial  neuralgia,  and  in  such  case  a  careful  examination  of 
the  teeth  should  usually  be  made. 

Local  applications  can  be  of  no  permanent  service  in  cases  where  the  pain  results 
from  organic  change,  or  from  general  constitutional  causes ;  they  will,  however,  often 
give  considerable  temporary  relief.  Amongst  tbe  most  important  local  applications  may 
be  mentioned  laudanum,  tincture  of  aconite  (or  aconitina  ointment,  in  tbe  proportion  of 
one  or  two  grains  to  a  dram  of  simple  ointment  or  cerate),  belladonna  plaster,  and 
chloroform  (which  should  be  applied  upon  a  piece  of  linen  saturated  with  it,  and  cov 
ereti  with  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporation). 

Lastly,  neuralgia  being  a  purely  nervous  affection,  is  often  influenced  by  means  cal- 
culated to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  patient;  and  hence  it  is  that  gal- 
vanic rings,  electric  chains,  mesmeric  passes,  with  hand  or  magnet,  and  other  applications, 
which,  like  these,  act  more  upon  the  mind  than  upon  the  body  of  the  patient,  occasionally 
effect  a  cure. 

HEtTBI'TIS  is  the  term  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  nerves.  The  disease  is  rare* 
and  not  very  well  defined.  The  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  neuralgia.  Rheu- 
matism seems,  in  most  cases,  to  I)c  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  must  be  treated  by 
bleeding,  leeching,  purging,  and  low  diet.  Anodynes  are  also  required  for  the  relief  of 
the  pain;  and  of  these,  Dover's  powder,  in  tolerably  full  doses,  is  perhaps  the  best 

XEUXOP'TERA  (Or.  nerve-winged),  an  order  of  mandibulate  msects,  having  four 
nearly  equal  and  membranous  wings,  all  adapted  for  flight,  divided  by  their  nervures 
into  a  delicate  net-work  of  little  spaces,  and  not  covered  with  fine  scales,  as  in  the 
kpidoptera.  The  wings  are  often  extended  horizontally  when  at  rest,  nearly  as  in  flight; 
but  the  position  is  various.  The  form  of  the  wing  is  generally  somewhat  elongated. 
The  body  is  generally  much  elongated,  particularly  the  abdomen.  The  head  is  often 
large,  the  compound  eyes  very  large,  and  there  are  often  also  simple  or  stemmatic  eyes. 
The  habits  are  predaceous,  at  least  in  the  larva  state;  often  also  in  the  pupa  and  perfect 
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stotee,  the  food  consisting  of  other  insects,  often  caught  on  tbe  wing.  The  power  of  ffieht 
is  accordingly  great  in  many.  The  larvn  and  pupte  are  often  aquatia  The  females 
hare  no  sting,  and  only  a  few  have  an  ovipositor.  The  metamorpnosis  is  complete  in 
aome,  incomplete  in  others.  Dragon  flies.  May  flies,  scorpion  flies,  ant-lions,  and  ter 
mites,  or  wtute  ants,  belong  to  this  order. 

HXUB0SI8  (Or.,  vtipov,  a  nerve.— Synon.,  Fr.,  Nkinm ;  Qvt.,  NenmUidm).  Any 
affection  of  the  nervous  organism  unattended  with  inflammation  or  phenomena  accom- 
panied with  structural  change.  The  term  applied  more  strictly  to  functional  derange- 
ment of  tbe  nerves  than  to  any  alteration  of  tbe  physiological  condition  perceptible  at 
the  nerve-centres.  Hysteria,  insomnia,  neuralgia,  convulnons,  are  some  of  tbe  common 
forms  in  which  neurose  manifests  itself.  Consequently,  medical  practitioners  usually 
can,  and  ver^  wisely  do,  content  themselves  with  treating  the  disorder  as  if  it  wer« 
purely  functional,  until  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  mischief  existing  in  some  central, 
radiating  point  of  the  nervous  system.  Morbid  changes  associated  with  other  complaints 
often  attend  these  indicia.  When  the  cause  of  neurosis  is  a  recondite  one,  then  only  is  it 
safe  to  take  those  therapeutic  measures,  tbe  necessity  and  advisability  of  which  justifles 
their  adoption.  There  is  little  or  no  reason  to  doubt  that  many  nervous  diseases  now 
regarded  as  functional,  will,  as  more  light  is  thrown  upon  their  origin  by  scientific 
research,  be  found  symptomatic  of  structural  changes  in  the  organs  affected.  Clabsifi- 
CATioM. — Tbe  various  types  of  neurosis  are  classified  under  this  bead,  as  the  importance 
of  the  functions  or  organs  they  involve  rank  in  importance.  Mental  JH»order$: 
Melancholia,  insomnia,  liypochondriasis,  and  other  troubles  which  affect  the  brain. 
Oeneral  Neuron*— y'vL.:  Tetanus,  choua,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  and  kindred  ailments. 
Ditordert  affecting  the  nervet  at  large.  Rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  including  tbe  trigem- 
inal, cervico-occlpltal,  sciatic,  and  crural  forms  of  the  latter.  Visceral  Keurveit: 
That  of  the  digestive  respiratory  or  circulatory  organs.  Paralyni  cfa  local  Character, 
such  as  affect  the  facial  nerves.  Involuntary  facial  or  other  movements,  such  as  facial 
spasm  and  the  cramp  occasionally  contortive  of  tbe  fingers  of  professional  writets. 

Addenda.  In  cases  of  chorea  in  children,  favorable  developments  are  reported  by 
Moneorao.  (Rev.  Oen.  d«  Clin,  et  de  T/ierap.,  1889,  No.  86,  p.  676.)  He  relates  bis  pre- 
vious favorable  experience  in  1888  with  antipyrin  (q.v.).  In  the  number  of  tbe  Sevue 
cited  he  records  his  subsequent  experience  with  four  other  children.  Other  means  had 
been  vainly  tried  in  three  of  the  latter  cases,  and  in  one  of  which  the  disease  bad  lusted 
over  three  years.  Full  doses  of  antipyrin  were  given,  seventy-five  to  ninety  grains  daily. 
The  ages  of  patients  were  from  ten  to  fourteen  Tears.  The  direct  results  were  excellent 
and  prompt.  At  the  same  time  the  general  health  of  the  patients  improved.  It  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  this  potent  and  serviceable  remedy,  either  administered  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  remedies,  may  take  a  very  important  place  in  the  treatment  of 
all  cases  where  neurosis  is  ascertained,  either  as  functional  or  structural.  The  tendency 
of  physicians  to  recommend  the  conjunction  of  this  admirable  specific  (for  its  general 
efficacy  has  yet  to  be  determined)  with  chloral  or  quinine  bos  led  to  the  recording  by  M. 
Blamville,  a  distinguished  pharmacist  of  Paris  of  an  experience  of  a  useful  and  caution- 
ary kind.  He  was  called  upon  to  put  up  a  prescription  of  sixty  grains  antipyrin  and 
seventy-five  grains  of  chloral  in  half  an  ounce  of  water.  An  oily  precipitate  resembling 
neither  ingreidient  was  thrown  down  with  a  flavor  resembling  that  of  coriander  seed. 
Quinine — often  given  as  a  tonic  in  aneurosis— is  also  highly  incompatible  with  antipyrin, 
both  substances  forming  a  speedy  precipitate  from  tbe  solution. 

BXUXOT^CS  (Ft.,  nevrotique  ;  6r.,  vtiipov,  a  nerve),  a  word  recently  come  into  use 
to  specify  such  drugs  as  tend  to  affect  principally  and  specifically  the  nerves  of  thought 
and  motion.  Alcohol,  ether,  chloral,  opium,  potassium,  bromide,  amyl-nitrate,  strych- 
nine, quinine,  aconite,  and  digitalis  are  examples  of  drugs  to  which  this  name  may  be 
applied. 

■nr'SATZ  (also  Neoplanta  or  Uj-  VidSk),  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  Hun- 

Sarian  province  of  Bfics,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  oppodte  Peterwar- 
ein.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  year  1700,  and  by  the  year  1849  it  numbered  nearly 
20,000  inhabitants.  A  bridge  extends  between  Neosau  and  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Peterwardein.  Nensatz  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek-Oriental  bishop  of  B<cs,  and  has  14 
churches.  On  Jnne  II,  1849,  it  was  taken  from  the  Hungarian  insurgents  by  the  imperial 
troops,  and  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  It  has  been  rebuilt  In  excellent  style.  Nen- 
tatz  is  a  station  for  steamers  on  the  Danube,  and  carries  on  an  important  and  active 
trade.    Pop.  '90,  24,717. 

KBVSB,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  state,  and,  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  280  m.,  falls  by  a  broad  channel  into  Pam- 
lico sound,  which  commtmicates  by  several  Inlets  with  the  Atlantic  ocek  i.  It  fcr'ns 
the  harbor  of  Newbem. 

VSV88,  a  fortress  and  flourishing  manufacturing  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  Is  connected  by  the  river  Erft,  34  m.  s.w.  of  Diisseldorf. 
Its  church  of  St.  Qnirinns.  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  the  transition 
from  the  round  to  the  pointed  style,  was  begun  In  1209.  Keuss  is  the  principal  grain* 
market  of  the  province,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of  paper,  machineir,  Ironware, 
leather,  etc.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Novaium  of  the  Romans,  sacked  by  Attila  in  the 
year  451.    Pop.  '95,  25,032. 
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VEV'STADT  (Polish,  J'ntdnUij,  a  t.  of  Prosslan  Silesia,  20  m.  s.w.  of  Opp«ln.  It  is 
the  seat  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry,  woolen  and  linen  fabrics  being  the 
staple  goods  manufactured.  Damask-weaving  and  bleaching  employ  8000  hands.  Fop. 
'96,  with  garrison,  19,244. 

mUBTAST,  or  Wikner-Nbustast,  one  of  the  most  oeautiful  t.  of  lower  Austria, 
called,  from  its  loyalty,  "  the  ever-faithful  town  "  (ewig  getreve  StadI),  is  situated  28  m.  s. 
of  Vienna,  on  the  Vienna  and  Gloggnltz  railway,  and  is  also  connected  with  the  capital 
by  a  canal.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  oroad  and  deep  ditch,  and  by  a  fortified  wall  pierced 
by  four  gates.  The  town  is  overloolced  by  the  large  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Baben- 
berg,  now  a  military  academy  founded  by  Maria  Theresa  for  the  preparatory  Instruction 
of  officers  of  the  line.  The  castle  contains  a  fine  Gothic  chapel  (date,  1460),  rich  in 
painted  windows.  It  is  the  burial  place  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  On  Sept.  14, 
1834,  the  whole  town,  with  the  exception  of  14  houses,  was  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  con- 
flagration, which  inTolved  the  loss  of  many  lives.  The  new  town  has  been  laid  out  with 
great  taste  and  regularity.  The  canal  (40  m.  in  length)  and  the  railway  to  Vienna,  and 
the  convei^ing  roads  from  Styria  and  Hungary,  are  the  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
town.  In  Neustadt,  machinery  is  extensively  constructed:  and  floar-milling  and  manu- 
&ctures  of  brass  goods,  iron  goods,  faience,  etc.  are  carried  on.    Fop.  '00, 26,040. 

nVSTADT  AH  DSB  HASDT,  a  small  t.  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  charmingly  situated  on 
the  Speyerbach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hardt  mountains,  12  m.  n.  of  Landau.  Its  church, 
with  several  curious  monuments  of  the  counts  palatine,  and  with  some  ancient  fresco- 
paintings,  was  finished  in  the  14th  century.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of  paper,  cloth, 
soap,  brandy,  etc.    Pop.  '06,  16,006. 

HSTTSTAST-E'BXBSWALOB  (since  1876  called  ofScially  Ebertwalde  only),  a  t.  of  Prussia, 
In  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  27  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin.  It  is  well  known  on  account  of 
its  mineral  springs,  and  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  steam-engines  and  an 
active  trade  in  grain  and  coal.    Pop.  '00,  16,114. 

nVSTJn'i'lH',  a  t.  of  Prussia  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  02  m.  b.w.  from  Dantzic, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Vilm  See.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  circle,  and  a  place  of  some 
importance.    Pop.  '06,  0226. 

HEXr-STBXLITZ,  the  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hecldenburg-Strelltz,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  hilly  district,  between  two  lakes,  60  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Berlin.  It  was  built  1768-78  in  the  form  of  an  eight-rayed  star,  and  contains 
the  ducal  palace,  with  a  collection  of  Slavonic  antiquities,  and  having  magnificent  gar- 
dens attached.    Fop.,  with  garrison,  '06,  10,846. 

VEU'STBIA,  or  West  France  (Francia  oeeidentali»),  the  name  given  in  the  times  of 
the  Merovingians  and  Carlovingians  to  the  western  portion  of  the  Frank  empire,  after 
the  (quadruple  division  of  it  wbich  took  place  in  611.  Neustria  contained  three  of  these 
divisions.  It  extended  originally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Loire,  and  was 
bounded  by  Aquitania  on  the  s.  and  by  Burgundy  and  Austrasia  (F^aneia  orientalit),  on 
the  east.    'The  principal  cities  were  Soissons,  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Tours. 

fiJSUxXBS,  an  Indian  tribe,  so  named  by  the  French  from  the  neutrality  observed  by 
them  in  the  wars  between  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  tribes,  between  which  they  were 
situated.  Thev  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara.  In  1040  the  Neuters  were  conquered 
bv  the  Iroquois,  the  larger  part  killed,  and  the  rest  incorporated  in  the  Five  nations. 
Early  efforts  to  establish  missions  among  them  were  not  successful. 

■XIT'TRAL  AXIS,  the  name  given  to  an  imaginary  line  through  a  body  which  is 
subjected  to  a  transverse  strain  ;  and  separating  the  forces  of  extension  from  those  of 
compression.  If  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  to  extension  and  compression  were  the  same 
for  all  suttstances,  and  depended  merely  on  the  form  of  the  body,  then  in  all  bodies  of 
the  same  form  the  neutral  axis  would  have  a  definite  geometridu  position  ;  but  it  has 
l)een  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson  that  this  ratio  has  a  separate  value 
for  each  substance.  In  wood,  where  the  ratio  is  one  of  equality,  the  neutral  axis  in  a 
beam  supported  at  both  ends,  whose  section  is  rectangular,  passes  lengthwise  through  the 
centre  of  the  beam  ;  while  in  casb-lron,  in  which  the  resistance  to  compression  is  greater 
than  that  to  extension,  it  is  a  little  above,  and  in  wiought-iron,  in  which  the  contrary  is 
the  case,  it  is  a  little  below,  the  centre. 

HEUTBAL  SALTS.    See  SAI.T8,  Theory  of. 

JwuTJiALB,  nations  vtho,  when  a  war  is  being  carried  on,  take  no  part  in  the  contest, 
and  evince  no  particular  friendship  for  or  hostility  to  any  of  the  belligerents.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  neutrals  should  conduct  themselves  with  perfect  tanpartiahty,  and  do  nothing 
which  can  be  considered  as  favoring  one  belligerent  more  than  another. 

The  duties  and  oblintions  of  neutrals  at  sea  have  given  rise  to  many  complicated 
questions.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  a  neutral  state  forfeits  her  character  of  neu- 
trality by  furnishing  to  either  belligerent  anv  of  the  articles  that  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  contraband  of  war  (a.y.).  If  she  does  so,  the  other  IwUigerent  is  warranted  in 
intercepting  the  succors,  and  confiscating  them  as  lawful  prize.  Contraband  of  war, 
besides  warlike  stores,  has  sometimes  been  held  to  include  various  other  articles,  a  sup- 
ply of  which  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  how 
far,  in  some  circumstances,  com,  hay,  and  coal  may  not  come  under  that  category. 
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An  Important  qaeetion  renrdiog  the  rights  of  neutrals  is,  whether  enemies'  goods  not 
contraband  of  war  may  be  lawfull/  conveved  in  neutral  bottoms.  The  principle  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods  was  long  resistea  by  this  and  other  maritime  countries  :  and 
the  general  understanding  has  been  that  belligerents  hare  a  right  of  visiting  and  search- 
ing neutral  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining — first,  whether  the  ship  is  reallv 
neutral,  as  the  hoisting  of  a  neutral  flag  affords  no  absolute  security  that  it  is  so  ;  second, 
whether  it  has  contraband  of  war  or  enemies'  property  on  board.  Neutral  ships  have 
therefore  been  held  bound  to  provide  themselves  with  passports  from  their  government, 
and  such  papers  as  are  necessary  to  prove  the  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo  ;  and  it  is 
Uteir  duty  to  heave  to  when  summoned  by  the  cruisers  of  either  belligerent.  It  has  been 
considered  that  a  neutral  ship  which  seeks  to  avoid  search  by  crowding  tail  or  by  open 
force  may  be  captured  and  confiscated.  When  a  merchant4hip  is  sailing  under  convoy 
of  a  vessel  of  war,  it  has  been  said  that  the  declaration  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
convoy  that  there  is  no  contraband  of  war  or  belligerent  property  on  board  is  sufficient 
to  bar  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search. 

A  declaration  having  important  bearings  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  was  adopted  bythe 
plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Tur- 
key, assembled  in  congress  at  Paris  on  April  16, 1856.  By  its  provisions,  1.  Prirateerine 
io  abolished.  2.  A  neutral  fla^  covers  enemies'  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war.  8.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  the  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective 
— that  is,  maintained  by  a  force  s^iffident  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy. 

It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  exempt  private  property  at  sea  from  attack  during 
war.  Such  a  project,  however,  seems  inexpedient.  'There  may  be  a  propriety  in  respect- 
ing the  property  of  hidividuals  on  land  in  a  time  of  war,  because  its  destruction,  how- 
ever injurious  to  tiie  persons  immediately  concerned,  can  have  little  influence  on  the  de 
cision  of  the  contest.  But  at  sea  private  property  is  destroyed,  because  those  from  whoa 
it  is  taken,  being  purveyors  or  carriers  for  the  community  at  large,  its  loss  must  seriously 
affect  the  public,  and  have  no  small  influence  in  bringing  the  contest  to  an  end.  See 
Blockade,  Phivatbeb. 

HitU'wutD,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  1  m.  below 
Coblenz.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Wied,  now  mediatized  and  attached  to 
Prussia,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  princes  of  Wied,  with  a  beantif  ul  castle  and  has  a  natural 
history  collection  of  Americana.  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  prince  Alexander  of  Wied-Nenwied,  who,  offering  perfect  toleration  in  re- 
ligious matters  as  an  inducement,  invited  colonists  of  whatever  ^rsnasion  to  settle  here. 
The  town  contains  the  churches  of  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  Herrenhuters,  etc.  Th« 
inhabitants  are  well-conditioned,  and  industrious.  Pop.  '95, 10,608,  who  carry  on  manu- 
facture's of  chicory,  soap,  matches,  iron  and  tin  wares,  etc. 

HSVA,  a  river  of  Rnssia,  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  flows  westward  from 
the  s.w.  comer  of  lake  Ladoga  to  the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  Its 
length,  including  windings,  is  about  40  m.,  9  m.  of  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  St.  Petersburg;  and  in  some  places  it  is  1950  ft.  broad  and  about  69  ft.  deep;  al- 
thouzh  at  Schlusselburg  it  is  sliallow,  a  new  canal,  22  ft.  deep,  now  allows  ships  to  avoid 
the  shallow  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  From  Cronstadt,  goods  are  brought  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  lighters  or  in  small  steamers.  By  the  Ladoga  canal  the  N.  communicates 
with  the  vast  water-system  of  the  Volga,  and  thus  it  may  be  salt',  to  join  the  Baltic 
with  the  Caspian  sea.  Its  current  is  very  rapid,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  immense. 
It  IS  covered  by  drift  ice  for  an  average  of  147  days  eveij  year.  An  extensive  traffic  is 
carried  on  on  its  waters,  both  from  the  Interior  and  the  Baltic. 

HXVASA,  a  Pacific  slope  state,  and  the  28d  in  order  of  admlralon;  lying  between 
lat.  85°  and  42°  n. ;  long.  114°  and  120°  w. :  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Oregon  and  Idaho; 
on  the  e.  by  Utah  and  Arizona;  on  the  s.  by  Arizona  and  California;  on  the  s.w.  and 
w.  by  California;  extreme  length  from  n.  to  8.,  488  m.;  extreme  breadth,  428  m. ;  land 
area,  100,740  sq.  m. ;  gross  area,  110,700  sq.  m.,  or  70,848,000  acres. 

Ei»tory.—N.  is  a  portion  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  from  Mexioo  undet 
the  treaty  of  Ouadalupe  Hidalgo,  belonging  previous  to  its  transfer  to  the  "  department 
of  Alta  California,"  and  after  that  to  Utah.  Prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the  government 
it  was  inhabited  only  by  the  aboriginal  races,  there  being  no  settlement  of  civilized 
people— not  even  a  mission— within  its  borders.  Thefirst  Immigrants,  in  1848, were  Mor- 
mons, some  of  whom,  in  passing  back  and  forth  between  CalTfomia  and  Salt  lake,  ob- 
serving the  excellence  of  the  land,  located  in  the  Carson  and  Washoe  valleys.  The  foU 
lowing  Tear  they  were  joined  by  a  few  adventurers,  who,  attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries 
in  California,  had  made  the  joumev  overland,  but  stoppied  on  finding  here  the  object  for 
which  they  had  set  out.  From  this  time  the  popuUtion  gradually  increased,  until,  in 
1850,  when  silver  was  discovered  it  had  swelled  to  about  1000  people.  It  was  constituted 
a  territory  in  1861,  Mar.  3,  and  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state,  Oct.  81, 1864. 
In  May,  1866,  ite  area  was  increased ;  parte  of  Arizona  and  Utah  being  added. 
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(ELEVENTH  CENSUS:  18Ba) 
CAUTOairiA. 


Alameda 

Alpine , 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras . . . . 

Colusa 

Contra  C<«ta. 
Del  Nurte.... 
£1  Dorado.... 

Fresno 

•Glenn 

Humlioldt . . . 

Inyo 

Kern 

•Kings 

Lalte 

Lasseu 

Los  Angeles. . 

•ftladera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino. . . 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey . . . . . 

Napa , 

Neviula 

Orange 

Placer , 


Am  In 
ttauAio 
JlUea. 


704 

756 

668 

1,78« 

mt 

8,460 
810 
1,600 
1.790 
8,010 

8,570 

10.020 

7,971 

l',i25 
4.890 
4,000 

'.590 
1,570 
8,694 
2,270 
4,198 
8,384 
8,452 

850 
1,000 

740 
1.492 


Popniatton. 


98,864 

6«7 

10.820 

17.989 

8,882 

14,640 

18.515 

2.592 

9,232 

82.026 

28.469 
8.544 
9.808 

■**7,'l01 

4.289 

101,434 

'  '18,072 

8.787 

17,612 

8,086 

4,986 

3,002 

18,687 

16,411 

17,869 

13.589 

16,101 


Plumns 

•Riverside. 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. . . 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz....  . 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

SoUtnow 

Sonoma. 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tebama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Ynba 


Total. 


Ateain 

'IS! 


Sqiu 
MUe 


2.780 

I'.oio 

1,000 

81,000 

14,648 

50 

1.8 

8.404 

460 
2,880 
1,880 

425 
8.960 

900 
S,680 

960 
1.648 
1,486 

600 
2.988 
8.000 
6..592 
2.048 
1,682 

9?2 

714 


136,980 


Popolatkik 


4.988 

"40.889 

6.413 

26.497 

84,987 

298,997 

28,629 

16,078 

10,087 

15,754 

48,005 

19,270 

12,138 

6,061 

12,168 

90.946 

82.781 

10,040 

6,469 

9,916 

8,719 

24.574 

6.083 

10.071 

12,684 

9,686 


1,208,180 
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Churchill . , 
Douglas . . . 

Elko 

Esmeralda. 
Eureka .... 
Humboldt. 
Lander . . . , 
Lincoln. . . 


Area  In 
Snniire 
Mile*. 


4,862 

892 

17,632 

8,540 

4,130 
16,580 

5,296 
17,680 


Fopulatlon. 


708 
1,651 
4.794 
2,148 
8,275 
8.484 
2.266 
2,466 


Lyon 

Nye 

Ormsby.... 

Storey , 

Washoe.... 
White  Pine, 

Total.. 


Area  In 
Square 
MUe*. 


1,264 

16.908 

144 

270 

6.630 

9,892 


100.740 


PopuUtioa, 


1,987 
1.290 
4.883 
8.806 
6,437 
1.721 


45.761 
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ToPOGKAfHT.  "-Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  state,  In  common  with  the  great  American 
oasin,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  may  be  considered  an  elevated  plateau,  having  a  general 
altitude  of  more  tlian  4000  ft.  above  tide-water.  Traversing  this  lofty  plain  are  numer- 
ous chains  of  mountains,  separated  br  valleys  having  a  width  varying  from  five  to 
twenty  miles,  and  usually  about  equal  to  that  of  the  adjacent  mountains  measured 
through  their  bases.  The  course  of  these  valleys  ia,  as  a  general  thing,  parallel  to  the 
main  axis  of  the  mountains,  which  have  for  the  mjst  part  a  northerly  and  soutlierly 
Btrilce.  These  mountains  vary  in  height  from  1000  to  5000  ft.  above  the  common  level 
of  the  country,  having  therefore  an  absolute  elevation  of  from  6000  to  12,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  For  a  distance  of  nearly  800  m.  the  Sierra  Kevadas  form  a  natural  barrier 
along  its  western  and  southwestern  border,  ttie  boundary  line  between  this  state  and 
Caiitornia  running  partially  upon  its  summit  and  partially  «]ong  or  near  the  eastern 
base  of  this  range,  which,  though  not  here  attaining  itsgrealest  altitude,  has  neverthe- 
less within  the  limits  of  N.  a  general  height  of  more  than  7000  ft. ,  a  few  of  the  loftier 
peaks  reaching  a  height  of  13,000  ft.  In  the  extreme  e.  lies  the  Snake  range,  and  in  the 
8.  w.  angle,  a  detached  range,  the  White  Mts.  The  highest  elevation  in  the  state,  Wheeler 
peak,  is  13,036  ft.  The  Humboldt,  the  longest  and  largest  river  in  the  state,  is  usually 
fordable  in  many  places;  and  the  Reese  river,  though  having  a  length  of  nearly  150  m., 
is  not  over  10  or  16  feet  wide,  nor  has  it  an  average  depth  of  more  than  2  ft.  Like  the 
other  rivers  of  the  state,  these  terminate  in  small  lakes  and  pools. 

The  Truckee,  rising  in  lake  Tahoe  and  emptying  into  Pyramid  lake,  and  several 
tributaries  of  the  Snake  river,  are  among  the  streams  in  the  northern  part :  on  the  south- 
east the  Colorado  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  line,  and  is  navigable  to  Callville. 

The  principal  lakes  are  Pyramid,  83  m.  long,  and  about  14  m.  wide,  without  anv 
outlet,  and  situated  4000  m,  above  sea  level ;  Tahoe,  only  a  portion  of  which  is  in  this 
state,  6347  ft.  above  the  sea,  80  m.  long  and  ISOO  ft.  deep  ;  Winnemucca,  18  m.  long ; 
Carson,  Walker,  and  the  numerous  mud  lakes  or  marshes,  some  of  which  cover  100 
sq.m.    Hot,  sulphur,  salt,  and  other  springs  are  very  common.    ■ 

Geology  and  MiNERAixmv. — The  periods  represented  by  the  monntains  range  from 
the  azoic  to  the  late  1  urassic.  The  volcauic  character  of  the  state  is  seen  in  ancient  and 
modem  eruptive  rocks,  and  in  the  lava  beds  of  the  n.w.  Some  ranges  are  largely  com- 
posed of  limestone  ;  others  of  syenite,  porphyry,  granite,  slate,  and  quartziie.  Gold  is 
commonly  found  associated  with  other  ores,  but  silver  is  the  chief  product,  being  ol>- 
tained  from  nearlv  every  section.  The  Comstock  lode,  discovered  in  1859,  was  for 
years  the  most  valuable  silver- bearing  lode  in  the  world,  yielding  annually  ore  worth 
116,000,000.  Other  minerals  are  lead,  copper,  magnetic,  spathic,  and  specular  iron, 
iron  pyrites,  platinum,  tin,  zinc,  cinnabar,  manganese,  plumbago,  nickel,  cobalt,  anti- 
mony,  lignite  or  brown  coal,  kaolin,  fire  clay,  etc.  Beds  of  pure  sulphur,  gypsum, 
rock  salt,  borax,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  extensive.  Marble, 
granite,  slate,  sandstone,  and  limestone  are  quarried,  and  agates,  amethysts,  carnelians, 
tourmalines,  etc.,  are  found. 

Zo5ix>oT. — This  heading  includes  several  species  of  deer,  the  antelope,  mountain 
sheep,  mountain  goat,  grizzly  bear,  Mexican  bear,  wildcat,  cougar,  lynx,  coyote, 
badger,  wild  hare  ;  the  crane,  bittern,  pelican,  swan,  mallard,  brant,  teal,  plover,  snipe, 
sage  cock,  grouse,  quail,  woodcock,  pheasant,  partridge,  western  meadow  lark,  robin, 
cimon  wren,  and  artemisia  sparrow  ;  also  the  salmon,  and  lake,  river,  and  brook  trout. 

BoT.^KT.— Oaks  and  hard  woods  of  any  size  are  wanting.  The  mountains  generally 
are  covered  with  white  or  yellow  pine,  spruce,  and  fir  of  great  size.  The  foothills  and 
valleys  produce  mountain  mahogany,  dwarf  c^ar,  nut  pine,  cottonwood,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  and  birch.  The  marshes  are  filled  with  tul6,  the  plains  and  siopes  of  the  south 
with  yuccas  and  cacti,  and  the  abundance  of  sage  brush  in  the  north  has  given  Nevada 
the  popular  name  of  "the  Sage  Brush  State." 

Climate. — The  winters  are  free  from  heavy  snows,  except  in  the  mountains ;  the 
days  are  sunny  and  the  air  dry,  but  the  nights  are  cold  in  general.  In  the  s  and  s.e. 
the  climate  is  less  severe,  and  frosts  rarely  occur.  During  the  spring  monthn  und  even 
in  June  ruins  fall,  accompanied  by  thunder,  but  a  dry  season  follows,  lasting  till  Oct. 
Excessive  heat  prevails  during  May  and  June.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  45°  in 
the  n.  and  70°  in  the  s. 

AoRicui/ruBK. — In  the  vallevs  and  basins  watered  by  streams  the  soil  is  arable ;  else- 
where there  is  scarcely  any  land  tliat  is  naturally  adapted  to  farming.  While  the  state 
will  never  be  largely  agricultural,  the  introduction  of  irrigation  bus  greatly  increased 
the  amount  of  available  land,  and  has  made  it  possible  tn  raise  alfalfa  and  some  other 
crops  requiring  moisture.  The  most  valuable  crop  is  hay  (nearly  $£,000,000),  and  the 
chief  cereal  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Apple,  p^ch,  pear,  and  plum  trees 
flourish  and  bear  excellent  fruit;  also  berries  and  small  fruits.  Stock  raising  and  dairy 
farming  is  increasing,  and  farm  and  ranch  animals,  principally  cattle  and  sheep,  exceed 
$0,600,000  in  value.     Cotton  and  sugar-«ane  have  been  cultivated  in  the  extreme  south. 

Industries. — Mining  and  the  smelting  and  reduction  of  ores  are  the  leading  indus- 
triea  The  apparent  exhaustion  of  the  ^mons  Comstock  lode  caused  many  to  leave 
Nevada,  but  in  recent  y^rs  new  and  valuable  deposits  have  been  uncovered  and  improved 
methods  introduced.  The  Sutro  tunnel,  which  drains  the  lode  to  a  depth  of  1650  feet,  is 
nearly  four  miles  long,  and  cost  over  $4,000,000.    The  output  of  gold,  1806.  was  valued  at 
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$1,552,200-  of  BllTer,  $1,236,200— total,  $2,788,490,  an  Increase  over  sereral  preceding 
years. 

Raiutoads.— The  principal  roads  are  the  Southern  Pacific  (480  m.);  Union  Pacific; 
Virginia  and  Tmckee;  Nerada  Central;  Carson  and  Colorado;  and  Enreka  and  Pali- 
sade; total  mileage,  abont  925 m.;  capital  stock,  $11,920,000;  funded  debt,  $4,540,000;  cost 
ot  road  and  equipment,  $16,639,254;  gross  earnings,  $500,000. 

Banks.— In  1896  there  was  one  national  bank  In  operation,  with  capital  $82,000,  and 
deposite  $161,400,  besides  two  private  banks,  with  capital  $260,000,  and  deposits  $484,000. 

Religious  Dekominations,  Education,  etc.— The  leading  denominations  are  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist. 
The  Mormon  faitn  has  a  large  number  of  adherents.  Education  is  compulsory,  but  the 
law  is  not  strictly  enforced.  The  school  population  is  abont  9,600;  enrollment,  7,000; 
average  attendance,  6,200;  amount  of  permanent  school  fund,  $1,250,000.  The  schools 
on  the  Indian  reservations  are  well  attended.  There  is  a  state  nniv.  at  Reno,  Protestant 
Episcopal  schools  at  Reno  and  Eureka,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  school  at  Virginia  City. 
In  1896  there  were  6  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  each  and  upward,  and  26  periodicals. 

GovEBNMENT,  ETC.— The  Capital  is  Carson  citv.  The  governor  (salary  $4000)  and 
all  state  officers  are  elected  for  four  years.  The  legislature,  composed  of  16  senators 
elected  for  four  years,  and  80  representatives  elected  for  two  years,  meets  biennially  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief-justice,  and  two 
associates.  All  are  elected  for  four  years;  salary  of  each,  $4,600.  The  state  has  an 
Orphans'  Home  and  a  State  Prison  at  Carson  City;  the  Insane  Asylum  is  at  Reno. 
The  organized  military  force  aggrerates  at>out  400  officers  and  men;  unorganized  but 
availaUe  for  military  duty,  about  6,(n0.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  seven  per  cent.,  but 
any  rate  is  allowed  by  contract,  and  there  is  no  penalty  for  usury.  Judgments  and  notes 
outlaw  in  six  years;  open  accounts  in  four  years.  The  property  of  a  married  woman 
remains  solely  hers.  The  registration  of  voters  is  required  in  this  state.  New  ballot 
laws  based  on  the  Australian  system  were  adopted  in  1893.  Wilful  desertion,  or  neglect 
of  husband  to  provide  for  one  year,  extreme  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness,  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  for  divorce.     Either  party  may  remarry ;  residence  required,  six  months. 

The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1864,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  3;  1868, 
Grant  and  Colfax,  8;  1872,  Grant  and  Wilson,  3;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  6;  1880, 
Hancock  and  English,  8:  1884,  Blaine  and  Logan,  3;  1888,  Harrison  and  Morton,  3; 
1892,  Weaver  and  Field,  8;  1896,  Bryan  and  Sewall,  8. 

Finances. — According  to  the  eleventh  United  States  census  rei>ort,  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  was  $24,668,885;  per  capita,  $688.96.  The  state 
debt  was  $509,625;  county  debt,  $812,606;  school  district  debt,  16,300;  total  combined 
debt,  less  the  sinking  fund,  $1,337,601;  1896,  stole  debt,  $688,600. 

Population.- In  1859,  1000;  1860,  6,857;  1880,  62,266—25,653  foreign  bom.  Pop. 
1890,  46,761.  There  are  14  cos.;  for  pop.  1890,  see  Census  Tables,  Vol.  XV.  The 
largest  cities,  1890,  were  Virginia  City,  8511;  Carson  City,  3960;  Reno,  3,563.  The  In- 
dians (Pi  Ute,  Pah  Ute,  and  western  Shoshone)  numbered  1652  in  1890.  Of  these  1460 
were  on  reservations.    About  900  speak  English,  and  about  400  can  read. 

HXVASA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  n.  and  n.e.  by  the  Little  Missouri 
river,  and  drained  by  Terre  Rouge  creek  and  Cypress  Iwiyou;  al>out  616  sq.  m. ;  pop.,  '90, 
14,832,  inclnd.  colored.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  heavily  wooded,  and  the  soil  In 
the  valleys  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton  and  Indian  com.  It  was  set 
off  from  Ouachito  and  Columbia  cos.    Co.  seat,  PrescotU 

HEVAOA,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Califoraia,  adjoining  Nevada^bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  the 
Middle  Yuba  river,  drained  by  Bear  creek  and  the  South  Yuba  river,  and  crossed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  ralh«ad;  1000  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  17,364.    Co.  seat,  Nevada  City. 

HSTASA  OITT,  a  city  In  California,  the  terminus  of  the  Nevada  co.  narrow  gauge 
railroad  from  this  point  to  Colfax,  connecting  there  with  the  Central  Pacific;  pop.  '90, 
2524.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Nevada  co.,  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous  region  con- 
taining valuable  gold  mines,  supplying  the  quartz  mills.  It  is  on  Deer  creek,  6  miles 
nortlieast  of  Grass  Valley,  88  m.  e.  of  Marysville,  and  66  m.  n.e.  of  Sacramento.  Its 
climate  is  considered  very  healthful,  especially  for  consumptives,  and  its  natural  scenery 
attracts  many  visitors.  It  has  churches,  several  hotels,  and  the  county  hospital,  and  is 
well  built,  mostly  of  brick.  It  has  newspapers,  good  public  schools,  a  conrt-honse,  a 
bank,  a  masonic  ball,  and  places  of  meeting  for  all  the  secret  orders,  and  an  Iron  foundry. 
The  principal  occupation  is  the  cultivation  of  frait  and  vines,  and  considerable  wine 
is  made. 

mVAOA,  Emma  (stage  name  of  Emma  Wixom).  b.  CaL,  1861;  studied  vocal  music 
in  Italy;  first  appeared  m  opera  in  London,  1880,  with  Marie  Van  Zandt;  subsequently 
sustained  leading  parts  in  IMeste,  Pesth,  Prague,  Milan,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Fans,  and 
made  her  first  professional  tour  of  the  United  States,  1884-86. 

HXVXBS,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  KlVvre,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Nivernais,  is  built  on  a  hill  In  the  midst  of  fertile  plains,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Loire  and  the  Ni%vre,  140  m.  s.s.e.  of  Paris.  Highly  picturesque  as  seen 
from  a  distance,  its  interior  shows  steep,  winding,  and  badly  paved  streets.    It  contains 
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a  beantifnl  cathedral  of  the  18th  to  leth  c  and  a  fine  pnbUc  garden;  the  trlnraphal  arch, 
erected  in  1746,  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
mineral  spring,  Fougues-les-Caiu,  He  to  the  north.  Nevers  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  con- 
tains a  public  library,  and  has  numerous  educational,  scientific,  and  beneyolent  institu- 
tions, and  an  arsenal.  There  is  here  an  important  cannon-foundry  and  oil  mills,  and 
the  principal  manufactures  are  porcelain  and  earthenware,  iron  cables  and  chains, 
anvils,  and  aoricultural  Implements.    Pop.  '91  (comm.),  26,436. 

Kevers,  the  Jfimodunum  of  the  Romans,  existed  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Gnul  by 
Julius  Cssar.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  the  beginning  of  the  6tb  c,  when  it- 
was  called  Nevimum,  became  a  co.  in  the  10th  c.,  and  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by 
Francis  I.  in  1683. 

iniVIAVSK',a  t  of  Russia,  in  tho  government  of  Perm,  60  m.  n.  from  Ekaterinburg. 
It  is  on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  stands  on  the  Neiva,  the 
waters  of  which  flow  by  the  Tobol  and  the  Iriisli  to  tlie  Obi.  The  district  around 
Keviansk  is  famous  for  its  mineral  wealth,  particularly  for  its  productiveness  of  gold, 
copper,  and  iron.  The  Nevlansk  iron  works  and  gold  mines  are  connected  by  rail  with 
Ekateilnburx,  66  miles  distant.    Fop.  of  town,  about  16,000. 

HXTILIS'B  CS0S8.    See  Brdcb,  David. 

AJSVixi,  JoHK  WiujAJKSON,  D.D.,  i.i.i>.,  b.  Ffenn.,  1808;  graduated  at  Union  college 
18S1 ;  studied  in  the  theoioncai  seminary  at  Princeton,  and  remained  there  some  time  as 
an  ioslructor,  and  wrote  ^Nieal  ATtUqmUei  (2  vols).  In  1828-89  he  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Biblical  literature  in  the  I*resbyterian  theological  seminary  at  Allegheny 
City;  in  1840  l>ecame  professor  of  tlieology  and  president  of  the  German  Reformed  Uieo- 
logical  seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Ptnn.,  and  also,  1841,  president  of  Marsliall  college 
at  the  same  place;  in  1848  publiahed  77<«  Anxiout  Bench,  which  produced  much  discus- 
don  on  the  subject  of  revivalB:  in  1844  translated  Dr.  Schaff's  inaugural  address,  Th* 
PrineipU  of  ProUttantitm,  which  was  viewed  as  containing  the  germ  of  what  was  after- 
ward called  "  Mercersbuifg  theology"  (q.v.J,  and  was  followed  by  TheMyttiedl  Pretence; 
Hutory  ami  Oeniu*  of  the  Ileidelberg  Cateehitm,  and  Anti-Otritt,  or  (he  Spirit  of  Sect  and 
Sehtem.  Dr.  Nevin  also  edited  the  Mereertiurg  Betiete,  1849-68;  in  1861  he  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  seminary,  and,  in  1868,  of  the  college,  on  ita  removal  to  Lancaster  to  be 
consolidated  with  Franklin  college.  He  was  afterwfwi  dioeen  president  of  Franklin  and 
Uarshall  college.    He  d.  1886. 

JiJS'viB,  asmall  island  of  theWestlndieSfbelongingtoGreat  Britain,  forms  one  of  the 
group  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  lies  immediately  s.  e.  of  St  Christopher's,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait,  called  the  Narrows,  2  m.  wide.  It  Is  circular  in  form, 
rises  In  a  central  peak  (an  extinct  volcano)  to  the  height  of  8000  ft.,  and  has  an  area  of 
60  sq.  m.  Pop.  '91,  13,087,  of  whom  very  few  are  white.  Charlestown,  a  seaport,  with 
a  tolerable  roadstead,  situated  on  the  s.w.  shore  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  government 
of  St,  Christopher  as  well  as  of  this  island,  consletlng  of  a  legislative  councU  of  10  offi- 
cial and  10  nominated  unofficial  members.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal  pro- 
ducts are  sngar,  molasses,  and  rum. 


7,  JoHK  Chalfant,  b.  Ind.,  1881;  educated  at  Bethany  college,  West  Virginia; 
8  graduate  of  the  class  of  '68;  studied  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  never 
became  a  practitioner.  He  has  served  his  native  state  in  the  capacity  of  state  senator, 
and  filled  the  office  of  adjt.-gen.  of  Indiana;  was  cashier  of  the  first  national  bank  of 
Indiana;  and  in  1875 .was  appointed  U.  S.  treasurer  under  President  Grant.  In  1879-80 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Indiana  republican  committee;  1882-84,  asaist.  sec.  U.  S. 
treasury. 

mtw  ALBAUT,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Floyd  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  2  miles  below  the  falls,  and  opposite  Louisville.  Ky.  It  has  a  large  river  trade, 
and  is  entered  by  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago,  the  Baltimore  and  Oldo  ; 
Southwestern,  and  other  railroads.  It  is  connected  with  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  a  cantilever  i 
bridge,  2463  feet  long,  that  cost  $2,000,000.  New  Albany  is  a  handsome  city,  built  upon 
two  river  terraces;  was  laid  out  in  1813,  and  Incorporated  as  a  city  in  1839.  It  has  a  fine 
city  hall  and  court-house,  lai^e  fair  grounds,  De  Pauw  college  for  women,  churches, 
manufactories  of  cars,  engines,  and  boilers,  rolling,  planing  and  flour  mills,  iron  foun- 
dries, plate-glass  works  pork-packing  establishments,  ship-yards,  national  and  state 
banks,  public,  college,  and  other  libraries,  electric  lights  and  street  railroads,  and  sev- 
eral newspapers.    In  one  of  the  suburbs  there  is  a  national  cemetery.    Fop.  '90,  21,069. 


T'ARX,  a  municipal  borough  and  market  town  of  England,  in  the  co.  of  Notts,  on  the 
Great  Northern  and  Midland  railways,  and  on  a  navigable  branch  of  the  river  Trent,  10 
m.  s.  w.  of  Lincoln.  The  parish  church,  a  large  and  elegant  edifice,  though  often  rebuilt, 
still  shows  traces  of  its  original  Norman  character.  Newark  is  approached  from  the  n. 
by  a  causeway  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  carried  over  the  flat  island  formed  by  the  Trent 
on  the  w.  and  the  Newark  branch  on  the  east.  The  castle  of  Newark,  in  which  King 
John  died  in  1216,  was  built  early  in  the  12th  century  and  is  now  in  ruins.  Newark  is 
said  to  be  the  greatest  malting  town  in  England,  there  are  fionr-mUIs,  breweries,  and 
trade  in  com,  malt,  flour,  and  agricultural  implements.  The  com  market  is  one  of  the 
laixest  in  the  kingdom.    Pop.  '81,  14,019;  '91,  14,459. 
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HKWASK,  city,  port  of  entry  and  co.  seat  of  Esaex  co.j  N.^J.,  Is  on  the  west  hmk 
of  the  Passaic  river,  four  miles  from  Newarlc  bay;  latitude,  40°  46'  north;  lonKitaH(>, 
74°  10'  west ;  nine  miles  from  New  York  city.  Newark  was  settled  in  1666  by  ^miliea 
from  Milford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  joined  In  1667  by  a  colony  from  Quilford  and 
Branford,  led  by  Rer.  Abraham  Picrsju,  the  members  of  wliich  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  union  of  the  New  Hnven  and  Connecticut  colonies.  It  was  ix  strictlyrtiligious  settle- 
ment, OS  only  members  of  the  Congregational  Church  were  permitted  to  vote  or  hold 
ofBce.  The  town,  which  wis  named  after  Pierson's  English  home,  soon  extended  its 
limits,  and  included  Uie  present  towns  of  Belleville,  Bloomiield,  Clinton,  and  Orange. 
In  1745-6  the  English  grantees  of  East  Jersey  Dttempt(-d  to  invalidate  the  titles  of  toe 
setilers,  and  riots  ensued,  which  were  Suppressed  with  difficulty.  Newark  received  its 
first  charter  in  1718,  and  in  1777  it  was  occupied,  together  with  all  that  section  of  New 
Jersey,  by  the  British,  who  plundered  and  nearly  destroyed  the  town.  A  new  charter 
was  granted  in  1798,  and  in  1836  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 

Newark  occupies  a  level  plain,  the  central  part  of  which  is  thirty  feet  above  high- 
water  ;  westward  the  ground  rises  to  the  height  of  230  feet,  overlooking  the  city  and 
bay,  and  affording  deli«:htful  villa  sites  for  the  opulent  citizens.  The  average  summer 
temperature  is  71.4°;  winter,  80.6*.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  and  beautifully 
shaded  with  fine  old  elms,  that  give  the  city  an  appearance  of  being  embowered  In  trees. 
Broad  Street,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  is  183  feet  wide,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  bordering  three  parks,  one  of  which  contains  statnes  of  Gen.  Kearny,  and 
Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen;  another,  one  of  Seth  Boyden,  the  inventor,  and  a  bronze 
bust  of  Abraham  Coles,  m.d.,  ll.d. ;  and  the  third,  a  bronze  Indian  group.  The  sub- 
urbs of  Newark  are  filled  with  the  most  picturesque  residences,  a  perfect  network  of 
electric  railways  connecting  it  with  the  Oranges,  Montclalr,  Belleville,  and  Irvington. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  has  his  home  and  laboratory  on  Orange  motmtain,  in  the  neighbor- 
hool.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  electricity  and  gas,  and  present  a  lively  appearance 
at  noon  and  at  night  from  the  many  thousands  of  factory  operatives  who  crowd  them 
at  these  times.  In  1802  a  new  water-supply  was  introduced  by  the  city  from  the 
Pequannock  watershed,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000.  The  supply  is  pure  and  abnndant.  Of 
the  many  cemeteries,  Mount  Pleasant  and  Falrmount  are  the  lai^t. 

The  finest  public  buildings  are  the  new  United  Statesgovernment  structure  of  Indiana 
stone,  accommodating  the  Custom  House  and  Post  Office  ;  the  home  of  the  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Company,  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Bank  streets,  constructed  in  elegant 
style,  of  gray  stone,  thirteen  stories  high,  fire-proof,  and  equipped  with  the  latest  devices 
for  convenience  and  luxury  ;  the  Fidelity  Title  and  Deposit  Company's  building,  of  red 
granite ;  the  Free  Library,  the  Peddle  Memorial,  and  many  handsome  churches. 

Newark's  educntional  advantages  are  unsurpassed,  with  fine  public  scliool  buildings 
in  each  of  tlie  fifteen  wnrxls,  and  a  high  school,  the  annual  expense  of  the  system  being 
over  $500,000.  Of  the  many  private  schools,  the  Newark  Academy  is  the  oldest  and 
best  known,  founded  in  1703.  There  is  a  public  library,  and  at  the  rooms  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society  may  be  found  a  large  collection  of  books  and  relics.  There 
ore  dully  and  weekly  newspapers  and  periodicals,  some  of  which  are  printed  in  German. 
More  than  100  churches  of  all  denominations  are  located  here,  and  Newark  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  very  orderly  city.  It  has  many  benevolent  institutions,  including 
hospitals,  an  extensive  Insane  asylum,  an  eye  and  ear  lufimiary,  orphan  asylum,  homes 
for  aged  men  and  women,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  animals, 
a  soldiers'  home,  supported  by  the  government,  a  bureau  of  associated  charities,  a 
Christian  Association,  City  Home,  Female  Charitable  Society,  Foster  Home,  and 
Woman's  Exchange.  There  are  national  and  state  banks,  savings  institutions,  life  insur- 
ance companies,  industrial  and  credit  system  companies  etc. 

Manufactures  are  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  to  be  found  here,  and  they  embrace 
every  variety  and  find  markets  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  include  jewelry,  brass, 
iron  castings,  leather  and  leather  goods,  India  rubber,  celluloid,  carriages,  enamelled 
cloth,  machinery,  varnish,  chemicals,  hats,  sewing-silk,  thread,  trunks,  harness,  cotton 
goods,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  sewing-machines,  agricultural  implements,  cutleiy, 
ale  and  beer.  The  number  of  establishments  in  1890  was  2490;  capital  Invested, 
$62,552,752;  hands,  46,848;  wa^es,  $26,867,170;  total  receipts,  $93,476,652.  The  leather 
Interest,  patented,  enamelled,  tanned,  and  curried,  amounted  to  $7,700,877;  liquors, 
$6,901,297;  hate  and  caps,  $3,.506,97.'J.  The  railroads  passing  through  Newark  are  the 
Pennsylvania;  New  Jersey  Central,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western;  New  Tork, 
Lake  Erie  and  Western;  and  the  Lehigh  Valley.    Pop.  '90,  181,830. 

VSWASX,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Licking  co.,  O.;  situated  at  the  union  of  three 
branches  of  the  Licking  river;  pop.  '90,  14,270.  It  Is  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  the  .Saltl- 
more  and  Ohio,  and  PltUburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louts  railroads.  It  is  built 
on  an  extended  plain,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  productive  country,  and  is  laid  out 
attractively,  with  broad  streets.  It  has  a  graded  public  school  system.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  sandstone  quarries,  a  coal  mine,  and  petroleum  refineries.  Thei«  wre  rail- 
road car  shops,  and  glass,  machine,  boiler,  and  stove  works. 

HJSwAT'GO,  a  CO.  in  w.  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  West  Mlchlgaa 
railroad;  860 sq.  m.;  pop. '90,  20,476.    Co.  seat,  Newaygo. 
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WEW  BESFOBS,  city,  port  of  entry  and  one  of  the  co.  8eats  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass. ;  on 
the  shore  of  Buzzard's  bay  and  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Acushnet  river,  near  its  mouth; 
lat.  41°  88'  n. ;  long.  70°  5«'  w. :  56  m.  s.  of  Boston.  New  B.  was  set  off  from  Dartmouth 
in  1787,  and  was  incorporated  in  1847.  Since  1755  it  has  been  the  chief  center  of  the 
American  whale  fishery,  but  the  industry,  which  was  most  thriving  between  1818  and 
1837,  has  greatly  declined,  owing  chiefly  to  the  scarcity  of  whales  and  the  discovery  of 
petroleum,  but  hastened  by  disasters  In  1863  and  1871.  In  1778  the  British  destroyed 
much  property  here,  in  retaliation  for  the  dama°;e  done  by  New  B.  privateers.  The  city 
was  formerly  the  most  wealthv  of  its  size  in  the  U.  S.  The  mouth  of  the  Acushnet  forms 
a  fine  harbor,  which  Is  defended  by  a  granite  fort  on  Clarlse's  point.  New  B.  is  con- 
nected with  New  York  by  lines  of  propellers,  with  Martha's  Vineyard  by  steamers,  with 
Bo'iton  by  two  branches  of  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  and  with  Fall  Elver  by  another. 
The  city  is  11  m.  in  length,  and  2  m.  In  width,  and  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  at 
right  angles,  shaded  by  ancient  trees.  The  land  slopes  towards  the  water,  and  its 
elevated  portion  offers  ilne  sites  for  the  erection  of  the  elegant  private  residences  for 
which  the  city  is  noted.  The  river  Is  crossed  by  two  very  fine  bridges  connecting  the 
city  with  Fairhaven.  There  is  a  beautiful  drive  around  Clarke's  Point,  commanding  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  harbor  and  far  out  to  sea.  There  are  several  small  parks,  one 
containing  a  soldiers'  monument.  Among  notable  buildings  are  the  custom  house,  city 
hall,  county  court-house.  Soman  Catholic  and  Unitarian  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing, St.  Luke's  hospital,  and  St.  Mary's  home.  The  manufactures  include  Prussian 
blue,  soap  and  candles,  oil,  flour,  paint,  glass,  cordage,  shoes,  photographers'  materials, 
curried  leather,  ^^oolen  goods,  fertilizers,  lubricating  oil,  shipbuilding,  soap  and  candles, 
watches  and  clocks,  furniture  and  clothing.  The  Wamsutta  mills  produce  cotton  cloth; 
the  Potomska  mills,  print  cloths;  the  Morse  factory,  twist  drills;  and  the  Gosnold  mill, 
iron;  estab.  1890,  413;  cap.,  $20,182,683;  hands,  11,422;  wages,  $4,986,016;  val.  products, 
$17,023,779.  New  Bedford's  numerous  cotton  mills  have  an  output  which  makes  the 
city  rank  second  among  the  cotton  manufacturing  cities  of  the  U.  S. ;  the  Wamsutta 
plant  alone  operating  over  30  factories  and  employing  more  than  12,000  persons.  Among 
exports  are  com,  wheat,  flour,  and  manufactures  of  cotton.  There  are  national  and 
savin,^  banks,  maiy  churches,  an  orphan  asyltun,  St.  Joseph's  hospital  (R.  C.),  a  high 
school,  an  academy  under  the  direction  of  the  Friends,  a  magnificent  free  public  library, 
established  1802,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  Several  newspapers,  including  a 
shipping  list,  are  published.  There  are  waterworks  supplied  from  Miadlebor'-  ponds, 
electric  street  railroads  and  gas,  oil,  and  electric  lights.  The  city  baa  an  assessed  prop- 
erty valuation  of  over  $56,000,000,  and  In  1897  imported  foreign  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  over  $500,000.     Pop.  '90,  40,733. 

HEWBESK,  city,  port  of  entry  of  Pamlico  district,  and  co.  seat  of  Craven  co.,  K.  C, 
on  the  s.w.  t>ank  of  the  Nense,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Trent,  and  40  m.  from  Its 
mouth;  107  m.  by  rail  s.e.  of  Baleigh.  It  was  settled  by  Swiss  in  1710,  and  was  for  a 
time  tlie  cap.  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  strongly  fortified  during  the 
civil  war,  but  was  captured  by  Gen.  Burnside,  Mar.  14, 1862,  after  a  severe  engagement. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  Wilmington,  Newbem,  and 
Northern  railroads,  has  direct  communication  with  the  sea  by  way  of  Ocracoke  inlet,  and 
is  connected  by  steamships  with  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk.  It  exports  tar, 
turpentine,  fish,  cotton,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  vegetables.  It  has  turpentine  dis- 
tilleries, grist  and  saw  mills,  foundries,  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
carriages,  tobacco,  etc.  It  has  a  free  academy,  several  national  and  state  banks,  public 
library,  newspapers,  and  about  15  churches.  Its  foreign  commerce  has  greatly  de- 
creased, but  it  has  a  lai^e  coastwise  and  interstate  trade  and  increasing  shipments  of 
early  vegetables  to  northern  markets.    Pop.  '90,  7843. 

HSWBEKBT,  a  co.  in  central  South  Carolina,  having  the  Saluda  river  for  its  a. 
boundary,  the  Ennowee  and  Tiger  rivers  for  its  n.,  and  the  Broad  river  for  its  e.  bonnd 
ary;  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  26,434,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored.  It  is  inter 
sected  by  the  Southern  and  the  Columbus,  Newberry  and  Laurens  railroads.  Its  surface 
is  undulating,  in  some  portions  rising  into  considerable  elevations,  and  timber  Is 
abundant.  It  has  extensive  graniteJedges,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  especially  the  alluvial 
soli  near  the  rivers.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised ;  and  wheat,  com,  oats,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  It  has  steam  saw-mills  and  a  few  manu- 
factories.   Co.  seat,  Newberry. 

HSWBEKSY,  John  Strong,  x.d.,  ll.s.;  b.  Conn.,  1833.  In  1824  his  father  emi- 
grated with  his  family  to  Ohio,  and  founded  the  town  of  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Newberry 
graduated  from  Western  Reserve  college  in  1846,  and  from  the  Cleveland  mediou 
colle^  in  1848.  After  two  years  of  study  and  travel  abrond  he  settled  down  to  th« 
practice  of  medicine  in  Cleveland,  but  his  growing  fondness  for  natural  science  led  Um 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  assistant  surgeon  and  geologist  on  Lieut.  Wiiliamson'ssur- 
vey  of  northern  California  and  Oregon  in  1855.  Newberry's  researches  were  published 
in  a  separate  quarto  volume,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  railroad  reports.  In  1 857-58  he  aocom- 
paniea  Lieut.  J.  C.  Ives's  expedition  to  the  Colorado  river,  takiog  out  an  iron  steamer  ia 
Bections  and  navigating  that  stream  for  500  miles.  Newberry  s  portion  of  the  report 
■was  acknowledged  by  his  commander  to  constitute  "the  most  interesting  material 
gathered  by  the  expedition."    He  assisted,  in  1859,  Capt  Macomb's  exploration  of  the 
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upper  Colorado  and  San  Jnan  rivers,  opening  np  an  Interesting  region  at  immense 
mineral  resources,  and  published  a  report  on  it  During  the  rebellion  his  adminto- 
UMive  capacity  was  demonstrated  by  his  superintendence,  as  secretary,  of  the  affairs  o£ 
the  sanitary  commission  thtouchoat  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
to,  and  long  continued  to  hold,  the  professoramp  of  geology  and  paleontology  in  the 
m^ool  of  Mines  of  Columbia  college.  He  was  also  state  geologist  of  Ohio  suice  1869, 
and  completed  an  ezhausUve  geological  survey  of  the  state  within  five  years,  the  final 
reports  of  which,  now  in  process  of  publication,  will  maiie  eight  volumes,  beaides  a  map. 
Prof.  Newberrv  made  very  many  contributions  to  the  literature  of  fossil  fishes  and 
plants,  and  geology  ht  general.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous  American  and  European 
scientific  societies,  and  president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  D.  1892. 
KEWBESBT,  Olitkb,  1789-1860;  b.  East  Windsor,  Conn.;  pioneer  steamboat  builder. 
He  served  In  the  war  of  1812  and  in  the  Black  Hawk  war;  settled  in  Detroit  in  1820, 
and  obtained  government  contracts  for  supplies  for  the  militanr  and  Indian  trading-posts 
in  the  Northwest:  and  became  a  boat-bnifder  there  through  inability  to  secure  suitable 
transportation.  Subsequently  he  built  many  steamboats  for  the  lake  traffic,  and  was 
known  as  the  "  commoaore  of  the  lakes." 

BXWBEBXT,  Walteb  Loohis,  1804-68;  b.  East  Windsor,  Conn.;  merchant  and 
brother  of  Oliver.  He  bequeathed  half  of  his  real  estate,  or  more  than  #2,000,000,  for 
the  founding  of  a  public  library  in  the  north  division  of  Chicago. 

IXW  BRIOHTOH,  a  borough  in  Beaver  co.,  Pa.;  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  and  other  railroads.  It  is  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Beaver  river,  which  famishes 
very  extensive  and  valuable  water-power,  and  is  28  m.  n.w.  of  Pittsburg,  and  21  m.  s.  of 
New  Castle.  The  Beaver  river  empties  into  the  Ohio  S  m.  below.  It  has  churches, 
banks,  a  public  art  gallery,  Beaver  valley  general  hospital,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  public 
library,  high  school,  and  public  park.  It  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Beaver  Falls 
by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  and  is  in  a  coal  and  clay  region.  Its  manufactures  are 
important;  among  its  industries  may  be  numbered  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  woolen 
goods,  twine,  nails,  pottery,  lead-kegs,  coffee-mills,  rivets,  wire,  etc  It  has  a  variety  of 
stores  and  an  extensive  greenhouse.    Pop.  '00,  6,616. 

HEW  BSXTAIK,  city  In  Hartford  co..  Conn.-  en  the  New  York  and  New  England,  and 
the  New  Yorl^  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroads;  10  miles  s.w.  of  Hartford.  It  con- 
tains the  State  normal  school,  Boman  Catholic  cathedral,  high  school,  pnblic  library, 
New  Britain  institute,  hospital,  gravity  system  of  waterworks,  electric  light  and  street 
railroad  plants,  about  20  churches,  and  several  banks  and  newspapers,  public  park, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  manufactories  of  hosiery,  hardware,  cutlery,  electrical  sup- 
plies, brick,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  gas  and  water  motors,  malleable  castings,  butts 
and  hinges,  machine  needles,  plain  and  fancy  locks,  pumps,  wood  screws,  etc.  New 
Britain  was  formed  in  1850  from  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Berlin,  and  organized  as  a  city 
in  1870.    Pop.  '90,  19,007. 

HEW  BBITAIir,  the  name  of  one  principal  and  of  several  subsidiary  islands  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  now  called  New  Pomerania,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  principal 
island,  300  m.  in  length,  and  having  an  area  of  12,000  sq.  m.,  lies  e.  of  New  Guinea,  from 
which  it  Is  separated  by  the  Dampier  strait.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  Interior, 
with  active  volcanoes  In  the  north,  but  along  the  coast  are  fertile  plains.  Forests  abound 
in  the  island,  and  palms,  sugar-cane,  bread-fruit,  etc.,  are  produced.  The  inhabitants, 
the  number  of  whom  is  unknown,  are  good  agriculturists,  but  practice  cannibalism. 
Many  of  them,  however,  have  been  induced  to  work  as  laborers  on  the  cotton  planta- 
tions started  by  the  Oermans.  These  Islands,  discovered  l^  Dampier  in  1009,  since  1885 
have  been  all  included  in  the  German  protectorate  of  the  New  Guinea  Company. 

HXW  BBinreWICK,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.;  on  the  Raritan  river, 
the  Dehiware  and  Raritan  canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  32  miles  s.w.  of  New 
York.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Reformed  church  and  of  Rutgers  college,  with  which  is  con- 
nected the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  the  State  model  farm,  and  is 
frincipally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  wall  paper,  hosiery,  and  carpets, 
■op.  '00, 18,603. 

>XW  BEtnnWICK,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  bonnded  on  the  n.w. 
by  Quebec  and  the  bay  of  Chaieur,  on  the  n.e.  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
strait  of  Northumberiand,  on  the  s.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Pnndy,  and  on  the 
w.  by  the  state  of  Maina  It  has  an  area  of  27,822  sq.  m.,  or  17,686,000  acres  (rather 
more  than  the  area  of  Scotland),  and  a  population,  In  '91,  of  821,263.  The  coast  line 
is  500  m.  in  extent,  and  Is  indented  by  spacious  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors,  which  afford 
safe  and  commodious  anchorage  for  shipping.  The  chief  are  Fundy,  Chlgnecto,  and 
Cumberland  bays,  the  last  two  being  merely  extensions  of  the  first;  Passamaquoddy  bay 
in  the  8.;  Verte,  Shedlac,  Cocalgne,  Richibucto,  and  Mlramichi  bays  on  the  n.e.;  and 
the  bay  of  Chaieur,  90  m.  long  by  12-25  broad,  in  the  n.w.  The  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick  abounds  In  rivers.    The  principal  are  the  St.  John  and  the  St.  Croix,  the  former 
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400,  and  the  latter  100  m.  in  length,  and  both  falling  into  the  bay  of  Fundy;  and  of  the 
risers  that  flow  eastward  into  the  fulf  of  St  Lawrence,  the  Ri(&bucto,  ihe  Mirsmichi, 
and  the  Restigooche.  The  province  contains  numerous  lakes,  one  of  which.  Grand  lake, 
b  100  sq.m.  in  area.    Most  of  the  others  are  much  smaller.    Tne  surface  is  for  the  most 

Srt  flat  or  undulating.  With  the  exception  of  the  district  in  the  n.w.  bordering  an 
nada  and  the  river  Restigonche,  no  portion  of  New  Brunswick  is  marked  br  anr  con- 
siderable elevation.  Here,  however,  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified  by  hills  of 
600  to  800  ft  in  height  These  elevations,  which  form  an  extension  of  the  Appalacliiaa 
tan^,  are  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys  and  table-lands,  and  are  clothea  almoet  ta 
their  summits  with  lofty  forest-trees.  In  this  district  the  scenery  is  remarkably  beauti- 
ful. In  the  s.  of  the  colony  the  surface  is  broken  up  by  great  ravines,  and  the  coast  is 
bold  and  rockv.  The  shores  on  the  e.  coast,  and  for  12  m.  inland,  are  flat  The  soil  is 
deep  and  fertile.  Of  the  whole  acreage,  14,000,000  acres  are  set  down  as  good  land,  and 
3,600,000  acres  as  poor  land.    New  Brunswick  contains  a  rich  and  extensive  wbeat- 

g reducing  district;  but  the  inhabitants,  dividing  their  time  between  farming,  lumber- 
ig,  fishing,  ship-building,  and  other  pursuits,  and  following  no  regular  system  of 
tillage,  have  not  till  quite  recently  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  modem  agricultuml 
improvements.  The  farming  has  not  been  judicious;  many  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  allowed  to  become  exhausted;  and,  although  signs  of  improvement  begin  to  be 
manifest,  still  there  is  prevalent  a  deplorable  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
scientific  agriculture.  Several  cheese  factories  have  been  established  in  the  provlnco 
witbin  the  last  few  years.  In  one  year  one  of  tliese  has  manufactured  as  much  as 
2S,000  lbs.  The  crown  lands  are  at  present  being  disposed  of  under  the  act  81  Vict 
cap.  7,  1808.  This  act  provides  tliat  certain  portions  of  eligible  land  shall  be  reserved 
for  actual  settlers,  and  not  be  disposed  of  to  speculators,  or  for  lumbering  purposes.  A 
male  of  18  years  of  age  or  upwards  may  obtain  100  acres,  either  by  payment  in  advance, 
of  $20  (£4),  to  aid  In  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of  his  loca- 
tion, or  upon  his  performing  labor  on  such  roads  and  bridges  to  the  value  of  $10  a  year, 
for  three  years.  He  must  also,  within  two  years,  build  a  house  on  his  land  of  not  less 
dimensions  than  16  ft.  by  20,  and  clear  two  acres.  After  a  residence  for  three  years  in 
succession  he  receives  a  deed  of  grant  if  he  has  paid  the  $20  in  advance  or  cultivated  ten 
acres.  By  act  of  1872,  a  single  man  obtains  100  acres;  a  married  man  with  children,  200. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  7,000,000  acres  of  crownlands  in  Xew  Brunswick, 
stiU  open  to  settlement,  In  manner  described.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and 
the  autumn— and  especially  the  season  called  the  Indian  summer — Is  particularly  agree- 
able. In  the  Interior  the  heat  in  summer  rises  to  80^,  and  sometimes  to  05°;  and  In 
winter,  which  lasts  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  mercury 
sometimes  fails  as  low  as  40°  below  zero.  At  Frederlcton,  the  capital,  situated  on  St. 
John  river,  65  m.  from  the  s.  and  ipo  m.  from  the  n.  coast,  the  temperature  ranges  from  85° 
below  to  05°  above  zero,  and  the  mean  is  about  42°.  Principal  exports,  fish,  lumber,  iron, 
coal,  and  hay;  Imports,  grain,  provisions,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  the  upper  Slliuian  forma- 
tion. 'Sext  are  two  belts  of  lower  Silurian.  Small  patches  of  the  Devonian,  Hnronian, 
and  Laurentian  systems  are  found  on  the  bay  of  Fundy.  A  large  part  of  the  province 
is  occupied  by  carboniferous  strata.  The  mineral  coal  is  for  the  most  part  impare  or  In 
thin  seams,  and  is  hardly  worked ;  but  the  so-called  Albertite  of  Albert  county  is  the  most 
valuable  of  bituminous  matter  on  the  American  continent  It  yields  100  gal.  of  crude  oil 
per  ton.  Salt  springs  are  numerous.  Copper  and  Iron  ore  are  found,  as  also  antimony 
and  manganese;  gypsum,  plumbazo,  and  limestone  are  very  abundant,  and  the  freestone 
of  the  province,  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  durability,  commands  a  high  price  In  the 
states.  Wild  animals  abound  In  the  province;  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 
fish,  and  along  the  coasts,  cod,  haddocks,  salmon,  and  other  fish  are  caught  in  great 
plenty.  The  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  and  spruce  supply  timber  for  export  and  shipbuild- 
ing purposes,  and  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  New  Brunswick.  There  are 
over  1,400  miles  of  railway  in  the  province.  Around  the  coasts  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  there  are  excellent  public  and  coach  roads.  There  are  a  provincial  university, 
a  normal  school,  and  common  schools  ranelng  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school  grade. 
Chief  towns,  St  John,  and  Frederlcton,  the  political  capital.  New  Brtmswick  sends  10 
senators  and  18  representatives  to  the  Dominion  parliament  The  provincial  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor  and  council  of  7,  a  legislative  cotmcil  of 
18  members,  and  an  assembly  of  41  members  elected  every  four  years. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick,  together  with  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  originally  formed 
one  French  colony,  called  Acadia,  or  New  France.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Enelish  tn  1718, 
and  was  first  settled  by  British  colonists  In  1764.  In  1784  It  was  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  erected  into  an  independent  colony.  It  joined  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
1867. 

JIKWBUJtO,  city  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  Orange  co. ,  N.  T. ;  on  the  Hudson  river  and 
the  Erie,  the  West  Shore,  the  New  Tork  Central  and  Hudson  river,  the  New  England,  and 
the  Newburg,  Dutchess,  and  Connecticut  railroads;  60  miles  n.  of  New  York.  It  is  built 
on  a  steep,  terraced  slope,  rising  about  800  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  moimtains.  The  river  here  expands  Into  Newbtug  bay,  about  8  miles  long,  giv- 
ing the  city  a  deep-water  front  of  neari^  2  miles,  and  exceptional  facilities  for  trade  by 
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water.  Grain  from  the  west'ls  transshipped  here  for  distant  points,  and  large  qnantitles 
of  coal  from  Pennsylvania  are  transferred  to  barges  and  coasting  vessels.  The  city  con- 
tains a  public  library,  St.  Luke's  hospital,  an  academy  and  several  grammar  schools, 
Downing  park,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  gravity  system  of  waterworks, 
national  and  savings  ban^,  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Home  for  Children,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Newburg's  first  white  settlers  were,  in  1709,  Oennans  from  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 
and  they  named  it  the  "  Palatine  Parish  of  Qnassaic."  In  1752  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  "  Parish  of  Newburg,"  from  Its  resemblance  to  Newburgli,  Scotland.  During  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  the  headquarters  of  General  Wash- 
ington, who  occupied  the  Hasbrouck  residence,  an  old  stone  house  now  owned  by  the 
state,  and  containing  a  museum  of  revolutionary  relics.  Near  headquarters  building  is 
an  imposing  stone  structure  erected  by  the  U.  S.  and  the  state  governments  to  com- 
memorate the  close  of  the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  The  city  was  incor- 
porated in  1865.    Pop.  '90,  23,087. 

HJSwBiniT,  a  municipal  borough  and  iiarket  t.  of  Berkshire,  England,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Kennct,  17  m.  w.8.w.  of  Reiadinr.  The  church,  a  specimen  of  the  perpendicular 
style,  was  built  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vf  I. ;  but  the  tower  was  built  by  John  Winchcombe, 
a  clothier  and  famous  citizen  of  Xewbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Since  1862  an 
onaaal  wool-market  has  been  held  here.  In  1862  a  new  com  exchange  was  built.  New- 
bury is  best  known  for  two  hard-fought  battles  between  the  royalists  and  parliamen- 
tarian forces  which  took  place — the  first  in  September,  1843,  the  second  in  Octol>er,  1644. 
In  the  former,  victory  was  undecided;  in  the  latter  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
parliamentarians.     Pop.,  '80,  10,143;  '91,  11,002. 

HEWBTTBYPOST,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  Essex  CO.,  Mass.;  on 
the  Merrimac  river  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad;  87  miles  n.e.  of  Boston.  It 
was  settled  about  1636;  was  a  part  of  Newbu^  till  1764,  when  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
town;  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1831.  The  city  contains  several  villages,  and  is 
connected  with  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  and  Lowell  by  electric  street  railroad. 
The  harbor,  opening  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  safe  and  spacious,  and  accommodates  a 
large  number  of  ships,  steamboats,  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries. 
Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  and  objects  of  interest  are  the  Putnam  free  school,  high 
school,  Anna  Jaques  hospital,  pabllc  library,  the  old  South  church  containing  the  re- 
mains of  Whitefleld,  house  in  which  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  bom,  the  Dexter  house, 
chain  suspension  bridge,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  New  England,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  memorial 
building,  marine  museum,  and  old  ladies'  home.  The  principal  industries  artt  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods,  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  collars  and  cuffs,  fiber  braid, 
silverware,  and  combs  and  brushes,  and  there  is  some  shipbailding.  The  city  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  has  several  national  and  savings  banlu,  and  dally  and  weekly  newr 
papers.    Pop.  '90, 13,947. 

HXW  OATiABAK  BIVEB.    See  Calabab. 

HXW  CALEDOBI&,  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  belonging  to  France,  and 

lying  about  720  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  coast  of  Queensland,  In  Australia,  In  lat.  20°— 22°  80'  s., 
long.  104°— 187°  e.  It  Is  about  240  m.  in  length,  25-35  m.  In  breadth,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  63,000.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  Its 
length,  from  n.w.  to  s.e.,  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  in  some  cases  reach  the  height 
of  6,400  ft.,  and  Is  surrounded  by  sandbanks  and  coral  reefs.  The  principal  harbors  are 
at  Balad,  Numea  and  Canala.    In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fruitful,  producing  the  cocoar 


not,  banana,  mango,  breadfruit,  etc.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated,  and  the  vine  grows 
wild.  The  coasts  support  considerable  tracts  of  forest,  but  the  mountains  are  burren. 
The  inhabitants,  who  resemble  the  Papuan  race,  consist  of  different  tribes,  some  of 
which  are  cannibal.  New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  In  1774.  In  1868 
the  French  took  possession  of  it,  and  it  has  since  1872  been  us^  by  the  lYencb  authorities 
as  a  penal  settlement  and  now  contains  10,000  convicts;  here  many  of  the  Paris  com 
munards  of  1871  were  sent.  The  islands  are  sometimes  visited  by  terrible  hurricanes. 
A  submarine  cable  from  Numea  on  the  north  connects  with  the  Queensland  telegraplu 
Mission  stations  have  been  established.  In  1878  some  of  the  natives  rose  in  insurrection 
and  massacred  a  number  of  the  white  residents. 

The  missions  are  conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  several  thousands  of  the 
islanders  have  embraced  Christianity.  The  mineral  products  of  the  Island  are  very  rich 
and  Include  coal,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle.    The  trade  Is  chiefly  in  French,  English,  and  Anstralian  hands.    See  Pikbs, 

ISLB  OF. 

VBWCABTLI,  a  CO.  in  n.  Delaware,  having  the  Delaware  river  for  its  e.  boundary, 
the  state  line  of  Pennsylvania  for  Its  n.  and  n.w.,  botmded  by  the  state  of  Maryland  on 
the  w. ;  430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  97,182,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  tne  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and 
the  Wilmington  and  Northern  railroads.  It  is  drained  by  the  Brandywine  and  Christiana 
rivers  and  'Red  Clay  and  Duck  creeks,  emptying  Into  the  Delaware.  Its  snrface  Is  broken, 
rising  into  hills  in  the  w.  portion,  furnishing  good  pasturage.    Co.  seat,  Wilmington. 
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MEW  Caledonia,  Fiji,  and  Louisiade  Islands. — i.  New  Caledonian  house.  2.  Section  of  y 
donian  ship.  6,  7.  Admiralty  Island  ships.  S.  Halanta  ship.  g.  Vanikoro  ship.  lo. 
15.  Drinking-vessels  from  Fiji  Islands.  16.  Fiji  inn  or  resting-house  among  the  Pj 
aa.  Cannibal's  cap.    23.  Louisiade  necklace.    24,  25.  Cannibal's  tools.    26,  27.  Cannib;, 
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j^nof  house.    3.  "Ghost-house,"  Vanikoro.    4.  Section  of  Louisiade  house.     5.  New  Cale* 
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factory,  copper  smelting  works,  a  brewery,  shiplmllding  yards,  foondrles,  carriage  fac- 
tories and  a  Doot  factory.    Pop.  estimated,  '96,  at  13,500. 

KKWCASTLB,  William  CAVEKSIBH,  Duke  of.    See  Cavendish  William. 

ITEWCASTLS-TmSB-LTME,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  15  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  A  branch  railway  con- 
nects it  with  the  Xortn  Staffordshire  line,  and  a  branch  canal  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Navigation.  One  of  its  churches,  rebuilt  early  in  last  century,  has  a  very  old  square 
tower  of  red  sandstone.  The  free  grammar  school  has  an  income  of  about  £100  a  year, 
and  was  founded  in  1602.  Hats  were  formerly  the  principal  branch  of  manufacture,  but 
the  army  clothing  factory  Is  now  the  chief  establishment.  Newcastle-nnder-Lyme  is 
surrounded  by  famous  potteries,  and  coal-mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Poo.  of 
municipal  borough,  '91,  about  18,500;  of  parliamentary  borough,  54,200. 

RSWCA8TLE-1TF0K-TTKE,  an  episcopal  city,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borongh 
and  the  chief  t.  of  Northumberland,  a  county  of  itself.  Gateshead,  which  stands  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  being  connected  by  8  large  bridges,  is  virtually  a  part  of 
Newcastle.  According  to  the  census  of  1881,  Newcastle  contained  a  pop.  of  145,228, 
Gateshead  65,873,  making  together  211,101  inhabitants.  In  1896  the  pop.  was  esti- 
mated at  212,223.  Witliin  the  19th  century  the  city  has  icRreased  lis  pop.  by  fourfold. 
The  RomaDS  had  a  stationary  camp  here,  called  I'ona  .dSIli — one  of  the  chain  of  forts 
tyy  which  the  wall  of  Hadrian  was  fortified.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  the 
deserted  camp  became  the  residence  of  a  colony  of  monks,  and  tlie  town  was  called 
Monkchester.  Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  conqueror,  commenced  to  build  a  castle  here  in 
1079  or  1080.  Hence  the  modem  name  of  New  Castle.  William  Rufus  built  his 
brother^s  castle,  surrounded  the  town  with  a  wall,  and  gave  the  inhabit-ints  peculiar 
privileges.  The  present  castle,  which  displays  better  than  any  other  in  Englsind  tlic  genius 
of  Norman  military  architecture,  was  erected  by  Henry  11.  between  the  ycnrs  1172  and 
1177.  Newcastle  lieing  made  the  rendezvous  of  the  vast  armaments  which  the  first  three 
Edwards  led  into  Scotland,  it  was  in  their  time  surrounded  with  new  walls  of  unusual 
strength  nud  magnitude;  portions  of  them  yet  remain. 

The  town  stands  partly  upon  an  elevated  platform,  and  partly  upon  the  n.  bank  of 
the  river.  The  more  ancient  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are  chiefly  built  of 
timber;  those  in  the  center  of  the  town  are  mostly  of  stone;  but  the  houses  generally  are 
of  brick.  Chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  one  man  of  humble  origin— Richard 
Grainger — Newcastle  has  in  modem  times  received  the  addition  of  many  elegant 
Streets,  squares,  and  public  buildings.  The  river  is  crossed  by  three  bridges — the  Higb- 
level  bridge,  the  Redhengh  Bridge,  and  a  swing  bridge  (completed  in  1874)  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £5UO,000,  one  of  the  largest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  "The  High-level 
bridge  forms  one  of  the  engineering  triumphs  of  Robert  Stephenson.  It  consists  of  six 
cast-iron  arches,  supported  upon  tiers  of  masonry.  The  length  of  the  viaduct  is  1337 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  railway  above  high-water  mark,  112.  It  has  a  broad  carriagt^ 
way,  by  which  the  ordinary  traffic  avoids  the  precipitous  streets  ou  both  sides  of  the 
river,  with  passenger  path  on  each  side,  and  the  railway  above. 

In  1882  Newcastle  became  a  bishopric  including  the  whole  of  Northumberland.  The 
mother  church  (St.  Nicholas)  Is  a  noble  edilice,  chiefly  in  the  decorat^  style;  its  steeple, 
which  is  singularly  light  and  bold,  is  early  perpendicalar.  In  the  Gnildhall,  an  old  and 
somewhat  inconvenient  building,  situated  beside  the  river,  the  town  assizes  are  opened, 
and  the  quarter  sessions  held.  Under  the  Guildhall  proper  there  is  an  exchange  for  the 
merchants,  ship-owners,  and  brokers  of  the  quay-side.  In  the  Moot  HaU,  a  modem  and 
verr  handsome  Grecian  building  overlooking  the  swine-bridge,  the  town  and  coimty 
assizes  are  held.  The  spacious  town-hall,  a  modem  building,  stands  on  a  block  of 
ground  facing  St.  Nicholas'  church;  associated  with  it  are  a  com  market  and  ofBces  for 
the  transaction  of  the  town  business.  The  market  for  the  sale  of  butcher-meat  and 
vegetables  Is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  commodious  In  the  kingdom.  Al)  the  rail- 
ways entering  the  town  terminate  in  a  large  station  near  its  center.  The  jail,  a  heavy 
and  costly  mass  of  building,  occupies  a  low  and  confined  situation.  The  cential  police 
station,  police  court,  and  olllces,  built  in  1373,  are  comprised  in  a  large  and  handsome 
structure  in  Pilgrim  street.  The  new  postal  and  telegraph  office,  begun  in  1873,  Is  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  town.  There  are  two  theaters — 
the  Royal  (the  great  ornament  of  Grey  street,  the  handsomest  street  in  the  town),  and 
the  Tyne  theater  in  Westgate  street.  There  is  also  a  natural  history  museum,  built  in 
1884,  and  a  public  library.  There  are  beside  the  colleges  of  medicine  and  of  science, 
both  connected  with  the  university  of  Durham.  Newcastle  has  two  monuments — a 
column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  earl  Grey,  to  commemorate  the  passing  of  the  reform 
bill,  and  a  bronze  statne  to  George  Stephenson. 

A  very  large  market  Is  held  every  Thursiay  morning  for  the  sale  of  butter,  bacon, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  other  articles  of  country  produce.  General  market  days  are  Tuesdays 
and  Satiirdays,  and  the  revenue  is  £3500.  Newcastle  is  well  supplied  with  surface 
water,  the  chief  place  of  collection  being  Halllngton,  about  20  miles  n.w.  of  the  town. 

The  trade  of  Newcastle  consists  chiefly  in  coal,  and  in  those  articles  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  great  heat  is  required.  The  Newcastle  coal  trade  had  its  or^n  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  In  1615  400  colliers  sailed  from  here,  one-half  to  supply  London 
This  branch  of  industry  is  not  now  confined  to  Newcastle,  but  is  spread  over  the  greater 
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part  of  the  ■ea-board  of  Korthnmberland  and  the  whole  of  Durham.  Large  quantities 
of  lead,  the  prod  ace  of  the  mines  of  Alston  Moor  and  Weardale,  are  brought  to  Xew- 
castle  for  manufacture.  A  very  large  quantitv  of  unrefined  lead  is  also  Imported  from 
Spain.  Having  t>een  refined  and  desilverized,  the  lead  is  rolled  into  sheets  and  pipes, 
or  converted  into  shot,  litharge,  red  and  white  lead.  Copper  is  got  from  the  copper 
pyrites  used  at  the  chemical  works  of  the  Tyne. 

At  Newcastle  the  railway  system  had  its  origin.  Here,  as  might  be  expected,  locomo- 
tive and  engineering  establishments  are  found  upon  a  great  scale,  the  machine  shops 
alone  employing  over  7,000  workmen.  The  ordnance  works  of  sir  William  Armstrong 
at  Elswick,  the  western  part  of  Newcastle,  are  well  known.  Iron  shipbuilding  and 
various  branches  of  engineering  are  extensively  carried  on  upon  the  Tyne.  Since  1882 
several  men-of-war  have  been  constntcted  on  the  Tyne.   Newcastle  occupies  an  important 

Sosition  in  the  manufacture  of  soda,  bleachlng-powder,  vitriol,  and  other  chemical  pro- 
ncts.  There  are  made  in  the  district  large  quantities  of  salt  per  annum.  Earthen- 
ware is  largely  mannfactored,  window  glass  and  flint  glass  have  declined;  impressed 
gUss  is  largelymanufactured,  and  plate  glass  is  made.  Glass-staining  has  attained  great 
perfection.  The  firebrick  trade  is  a  new  industry,  which  has  attained  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  there  are  important  manufactures  of  gas-retorts  and  sanitary  pipes,  which  are 
sent  all  over  the  world.  Immense  numbers  of  erindstones  leave  the  Newcastle  quarries 
annually.  Portland  and  other  cements  are  made  to  the  extent  of  11,000  tons  in  a  year. 
The  river  Tyne  from  the  sea  to  Newcastle,  forms  a  natural  dock  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  shipping,  and  the  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entered  at  the  united  Tyne  ports 
amounted,  in  1^,  to  4,601,408.  Four  artificial  docks  have,  however,  been  constructed, 
the  largest  of  them  being  nearly  a  mile  long— £'3,250,000  having  been  spent  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  Tyne— and  including  two  piers  at  its  mouth.  The  entrance  to  and 
many  parts  of  the  river  have  been  deepened  by  dredging,  and,  though  8  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  the  tidal  river  is  as  much  a  port  for  Newcastle  as  the  Thames  is 
for  London.  The  value  of  imports  amounted  in  1894  to  £6,977,828,  and  of  the  exports 
£3,919,433,  consisting  chiefly  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  alkali  and  machinery.  The  Imports 
embraced  fruits,  grain,  butter,  sugar,  metals  and  petroleum.  The  total  exports  from 
Newcastle  to  the  U.  S.  in  1896  amounted  to  $18,102,067. 

Of  the  benevolent  institutions  established  in  Newcastle  there  are  an  infirmary,  a  dis- 
pensary, asylums  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  two  orphani^es.  The  literary 
and  philosophical  society,  the  society  of  antlquariea,  the  natural  history  society,  thei 
mechanics'  institution,  and  the  institution  of  mining  engineers  (to  which  has  been 
added  a  large  hall,  as  a  memorial  of  Nicholas  Wood,  an  engineer  of  celebrity)  success- 
fully cultivate  their  several  flelds  of  labor.  A  college  of  physical  science,  with  four 
professorships  (geology,  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mathematics)  was 
established  In  Isll  In  connection  with  the  university  of  Durham:  and  there  is  also  in 
Newcastle,  associated  with  the  same  university,  a  college  of  medicine. 

Lords  Stowel,  Eldon,  and  Collin^ood,  Mark  Akenside,  and  Button,  the  mathemati- 
cian, were  natives  of  Newcastle.  Intimately  connected  with  it,  thotigh  not  bom  in  it, 
were  Thomas  Bewick,  the  engraver;  Robert  Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholar;  and  George 
and  Robert  Stephenson.    For  a  history  of  Newcastle  see  Boyle  (1890). 

fljsw  CHBISTIAITB,  the  name  given  to  Jews  who,  400  years  ago,  were  compelled  by 
the  Spanish  inquisition  to  embrace  Christianity  In  order  to  escape  torture  and  deatoL 
llivny  ontwardly  complied,  while  their  secret  attachment  to  their  own  religion  was  un- 
changed. But  their  persecutors,  not  satisfied  with  outward  professions,  and  finding  that 
Jewish  services  were  still  secretly  held  and  Jewish  customs  rigidly  maintained,  resolved 
to  seize  the  property  of  the  obstinate  ones  even  if  they  could  not  gain  possession  of  their 
minds  and  hearts.  They  consequently  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  suspected 
converts  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  denounced  excommunication  against 
all  who  favored  or  helped  them.  The  Dominican  convent  at  Seville,  where  the  inquiri- 
tion  was  held,  being  soon  crowded  with  the  prisoners,  the  tribunal  was  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Triana  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  A  second  edict  commanded  every  person, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication  for  mortal  sin,  to  inform  against  all  who  had  relapsed 
Into  Judaism  or  were  suspected  of  having  done  so.  Sentences  of  death  were  soon  pro- 
nounced. In  that  year  about  800  New  Cnristians  were  burned  alive  in  Seville,  2,000  in 
other  districts  of  Andalusia,  and  17,000  were  subjected  to  minor  penalties.  The  property 
of  all  who  were  put  to  death  was  seized.  The  terror  thus  excited  induced  a  laiige  num 
ber  of  "  New  Christians"  to  flee  into  Portugal,  where  many  Jews  resided,  and  were 
treated  with  unusual  justice.  They  had  consequently  become  well  educated,  and  filled, 
to  some  extent,  the  places  of  the  expelled  Moors  as  the  authors,  merchants,  and  physi- 
cians of  the  land.  From  their  acaaemy  in  Lisbon  went  out  skillful  mathematichuiB, 
grammarians,  poets,  theologians,  botanists,  and  geo^phers.  By  steadfastness  and 
united  action,  combined  with  native  talent,  they  acquired  great  influence  through  the 
kingdom.  But  their  superiority  aroused  popular  jealousy,  which  at  length  produced  an 
edict  for  their  expulsion  from  Portugal.  Soon  the  storm  burst  severely  on  the  New 
Christians.  In  1606  the  plague  raged  violently  in  Lisbon  and  was  aggravated  bv  famine. 
During  these  combined  calamities,  while  the  people  were  offering  up  prayers  for  divine 
interposition,  on  Sunday,  April  19,  a  brilliant  light  illuminated  the  figure  of  Christ 
While  many  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle  one  of  the  New  Christians  was  bold 
enough  to  express  publicly  his  unbelief.  This  arousing  the  populace,  they  seized  the  man 
and  burned  him  at  the  stake.    This  one  death  was  like  a  spark  that  kindles  a  conflagia- 
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tion.  'Within  three  days  mote  than  2,000  persons  were  put  to  death;  old  men,  women, 
and  children  were  burned  in  the  lire  that  raged  in  the  public  squares.  Tlie  king  wai 
absent  from  Lisbon,  but  on  hearing  uf  the  outrage,  with  rigliteous  indignation,  inflicted 
summary  justice  on  the  leaders  of  the  massacre  and  on  the  magistrates  who  had  failed  to 
resist  and  stop  it  Terrified  by  sucli  calamities  many  both  of  the  Jews  and  New  Cbri»- 
tians  fled  to  Holland,  where  those  of  their  nation  enjoyed  complete  toleration.  The  king, 
anxious  to  keep  all  he  could  of  such  yaluable  citizens,  commanded  that  children  under  the 
age  of  14  should  be  ret^ned  and  instructed  in  Christianity.  This  was  a  cruel  order,  but  it 
doubtless  impelled  many  Jews  to  profess  Christianity.  The  Jewish  historians  affii-m  that 
the  exodus  of  their  people  was  complete  both  from  Portugal  and  Spain ;  but  Jewish  physi- 
ognomy and  family  traditions  alike  prove  that  the  movement  was  not  universal.  There 
certainly  are  many  Jews  in  Portugal,  and  Jewish  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  many  noble 
Roman  Catholic  families  there.  In  modem  times  the  descendants  of  New.  Christians 
have  gradually  lost  all  traces  of  their  national  faith.  Family  names  alone  point  them 
out.  But  in  remote  provinces  some  traces  of  the  ancient  worship  remain,  especially  in 
observing  the  great  day  of  atonement.  A  few  families  abstain  from  eating;  bread  during 
the  passover,  and  many  retain  the  sacred  Jewish  prayer. 

HXWOHUSCE,  a  very  thriving  t.  of  Lancashire,  England,  19  m.  n.  from  Manchester' 
in  Rossendale,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Irwell.  It  has  recently  and  rapidly  risen 
to  its  present  importance.  There  are  numerous  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories, 
employing  many  operatives.  Coal  is  also  wrought  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  are 
numerous  large  quarries  of  excellent  freestone.  Pop.  of  parish,  26,200.  The  neighbor- 
hood Is  very  populous,  abounding  in  manufactories  and  other  public  works. 

HEW  CETTBCH.    See  Bwedenborq,  Swedenbobgians. 

H£W  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  college  of  St.  Maiy  of  Winchester,  in  Oxford,  com- 
monly called  New  College,  was  founded  by  "William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  lord  high  chancellor,  in  18€6.  The  buildings  arc  magnificent,  and  the  gardens  of 
ereat  beauty.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  New  College  is  its  connection  with 
Winchester  school,  another  noble  foundation  of  Wykeham.  After  the  kin  of  the  founder 
(to  wliom  a  preference  was  alwnys  given),  the  fellows  were  to  be  taken  from  Winchester. 
The  late  pnictice  was  that  "two  foimders,"  as  thcv  were  called,  were  put  at  the  head  of 
the  roll  for  Winchester,  and  two  others  at  the  head  of  the  roll  for  New  College.  In  1861, 
the  college  consisted  of  a  warden  and  70  fellows  (elected  in  this  way  from  Winchester), 
10  chaplains,  8  clerks,  and  16  choristers.  By  the  ordinances  under  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  81, 
consideiable  changes  were  introduced,  but  the  connection  of  the  college  with  Winches- 
ter was  in  great  measure  preserved.  The  number  of  fellows  was  fixed  at  80.  Of  tlieso, 
15  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  been  educated  at  Winchester,  or  who  have  been  for 
12  terms  members  of  New  College.  The  other  15  are  open  without  restriction.  The 
value  of  the  fellowships  is  not  to  be  more  than  £200  per  annum,  so  long  as  their  number 
Is  less  than  40  There  are  also  to  be  SO  scholarships,  tenable  for  6  years,  of  value  not  less 
than  £80  per  annum,  inclusive  of  rooms,  to  be  ippointed  by  llie  warden  and  fellows  of 
New  College,  by  the  election  of  boys  receiving  education  at  Winchester  school.  No  con- 
ditions of  birth  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  election  either  of  fellows  or  scholars.  By  a 
subsequent  statute,  the  chaplains  are  made  three  in  number,  and  from  8  to  10  choral 
scholars  are  added,  to  be  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  scholars.  This  college  presents 
to  40  benefices,  and  elects  the  warden  of  Winchester  college. 

HEWCOHB,  Habvbt,  D.D.,  1803-68  ;  b.  Vt ,  taught  school  for  8  years  at  Alfred,  N.T. ; 
In  1823  became  editor  and  publislier  of  the  Western  /Star,  Westfleld,  N.  Y.,  and  two  years 
later  was  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Patriot.  In  1830-81,  he  published  the  Christian  Herald  at 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  by  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  in  the  preparation  of  books  for  the  young.  In  1840  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
in  1841  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  after- 
ward of  the  churches  at  West  Needhara  and  Grant  ville.  In  1849  he  was  for  a  year  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Traveller,  and  in  1860-61  of  the  JVew  York  Observer.  He 
spent  several  years  after  this  in  establishing  Simday  schools  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  sup- 
pled the  Park  st.  mission  church  of  that  city,  and  in  1859  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Hancock,  Penn.  He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Boston 
Beemrder  and  other  religious  papers.  Dr.  Newcomb  was  a  copious  writer,  being  the 
author  of  178  volumes,  most  of  which  were  designed  for  children  and  youth,  and  had  a 
large  circulation.  His  largest  work  was  Oydopedia  of  Missions,  a  book  of  great  value  at 
the  time. 

HZWOOIIB,  SmoR,  li,.d.  ;  b.  Nova  Scotia,  1886,  came  to  the  United  States  when  a 
boy  and  here  received  his  education,  graduating  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cam- 
tnid^.  From  an  early  ^e  he  displayed  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  higher  mathe- 
mattes  and  astronomy.  I^r  some  years  he  taught  school  in  Maryland,  and  in  1857  took 
pert  in  the  preparation  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  iat  tbnt  year.  He  now  began  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  scienUflc  world  by  his  original  investigations  in  astronomy,  and  in  1861 
was  appointed  mathematical  professor  in  the  naval  department  and  placea  in  charge  of 
the  naval  observatory.  In  this  position  lie  made  the  contract  and  supervised  the  details 
of  the  purchase,  construction,  and  mounting  of  the  great  telescope.    In  1871,  he  was 
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Becretaryof  the  commlsston  created  by  congress  to  arrange  for  the  thorough  scientiflo 
observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  of  Dec.  9,  1874.  He  was  made  a  foreign  associate  of 
the  English  royal  astronomical  society  in  1873,  and  two  vears  later  a  gold  medal  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  same  society  for  his  tables  of  Neptune  and  Uranus.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  French  Institute  and  of  many  American  societies.  In  addition  to 
his  scientific  attainments  he  has  given  attention  to  finance  and  political  economy,  and 
lias  delivered  s  course  of  lectures  at  Hturvard  College  on  kindred  topics.  Besides  many 
Bcientiflc  papers  he  has  published  Popular  Astronomy  (1878);  The  A.  B.  0.  of  FiTianoe 
(liJ77);  treatises  on  Algebra  (ISSJX  Oametry  {ISSl),  Trigoiunnetrv  {1SS2);  Th»  Problem  of 
Kcanomic  Education  (1804),  etc.  He  received  the  Copley  medal  for  original  scientific  re- 
search, 1890;  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  London,  189*2, 
and  an  associate  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  1895;  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics In  Johns  Hopkins  university,  1884-^;  and  became  director  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  1894. 

HEWCOKS,  William,  d.d^  1729-1800;  b.  Berkshire,  Eng. ;  educated  at  the  grammar 
srhool  and  the  universitv  of  Oxford;  first  a  student  at  Pembroke  College,  and  then  a 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Hertford.  He  suddenly  and  rapidly  rose  to  preferments.  In  1765  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  176A 
lie  was  made  bishop  of  Dromore,  Ireland,  and  afterward  of  Ossorv  and  Waterford,  and 
in  1785,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  He  faithfully  performed  his  official  duties,  securing  the 
respect  of  nil  parties.  He  was  a  diligent  Bibhcal  student,  and  published  several  valuable 
works,  of  which  the  first  was.  The  Harmony  of  the  OospeU,  containing  much  important 
critical  information.  His  other  works  are,  TIm  DuriUion  of  our  Lora*  Ministry  partiou- 
larly  considered,  Obteroations  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  cu  a  Dictne  Instructor,  and  on  the  Esceel- 
lenceof  nis  Moral  Chairaeter ;  a  new  version  with  critical  remarks  on  the  Tuelve  Minor 
Prophets  and  Eukiel.  His  next  work  was,  A  Historical  VietB  of  the  EngUsh  BMical  Trans- 
lotions.  His  last  work,  except  an  episcopal  Charge,  was.  An  Attempt  toward  Beming  oar 
Sngl^  TraruIaUon  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.    This  was  published  after  his  death. 

HEWSiaATX,  Sir  Roobb,  1719-1806  ;  b.  England,  patron  of  the  Newdigate  prizes 
St  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Univer- 
sity college,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  of  refined  tuste  nnd  brilliant 
attainments.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  for  ]kliddlescx  1731-80,  repre- 
senting the  university  of  Oxford.  He  established  the  prizes  for  the  best  English  verses 
on  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture;  having  given  to  that  institution 
Piranesi's  works  on  architecture  and  antiquities,  and  the  candelabra  in  the  library  founded 
by  Dr.  John  Radclifle. 

BJtWHIX,  Habbibt  (Atwood),  170^1812  ;  b.  Mass.  She  was  the  first  American 
woman  who  went  as  missionary  to  India.  She  sailed  for  India  with  her  husband  S:imuel 
Newell,  and  Adoniram  Judson  and  wife,  Ffb.  19,  1812.  Thev  were  forbidden  by  the 
East  India  company  to  remain  in  Calcutta,  nnd  sailed  Au^.  4  for  the  Isle  of  France. 
"  Their  passage  was  long  and  perilous.  After  having  been  driven  about  for  a  month  in 
the  Imy  of  Bengal  during  which  Mrs.  Newell  was  sick  of  a  fever,  tlie  ship  put  in  to 
Coringa  in  distress.  They  left  that  port  and  early  in  November  arrived  at  the  place  of 
their  destination.  About  tlireo  weeKs  liefore  their  arrival,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  com: 
ndtted  to  the  deep  the  body  of  an  infant  daughter,  five  days  old.  From  this  time  Mrs. 
Newell  rapidly  declined.  Her  disease,  the  consumption,  l>affled  medical  skill,  and  on 
Not.  80  at  Port  Louis  she  was  released  from  the  tdls  and  sorrows  of  this  mortal  life." 
A  volume  containing  her  life  and  writings  was  published  by  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union.  A  memoir  of  her  by  Dr.  Woods  has  bMU  widely  circulated  in  several  languages. 
She  was  much  beloved  at  home,  and  many  hearts  were  touched  by  the  example  of  her 
early  consecration.  It  may  be  that  her  death  causing  the  knowledge  of  this  example  to 
be  so  widely  diffused,  and  calling  attention  to  the  great  missionaiy  work,  effected  more 
for  the  heathen  than  a  long  life  of  labor  would  have  done.  - 

FEWEU,  Robert  Henry  b.  New  York,  1886;  engaged  in  business  in  his  early 
ine,  but  when  about  21  entered  upon  the  career  of  a  journalist  and  literary  man.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Mercury  of  New  York,  1858-63,  and  there  first  published  the 
humorous  articles  in  burlesque  style  under  the  pseudonym  of  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  (ofllce. 
seeker),  on  which  his  literary  reputation  nudnly  rests.  Several  volumes  of  these  papera 
were  published,  and  had  a  large  sale.  In  1863  Mr.  Newell  visited  California,  and  has 
since  pu billed  several  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
JWne  York  World  and  editor  of  the  Hearth  and  Home. 

WWIIX.  Sakuet,,  1785-1821 ;  b.  Mahie ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  1807.    While 


,  ,       ,  -^  asking  advice.    It  was  this  appeal  .„„, 

KA  to  the  formation  of  the  American  board.  He  married  Harriet  Atwood,  and  Feb. 
10, 1812,  sailed  for  Calcutta.  Arriving  there  they  were  forbidden  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany to  remain  within  their  Jurisdiction,  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  France.  After  being 
driven  about  for  a  month  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  the  ship  put  In  at  Coringa  in  distress. 
Again  sailing,  their  little  daughter  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  ocean.    Soon  after  tiieir 
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airiTal  Mrs.  Newell  also  died  and  was  boiled  on  the  island.  Mr.  Newell  went  to  Oojrloo, 
and  afterward  to  Bombay,  where  he  died  of  cholera.  He  was  greatly  endeared  to  the 
friends  of  missions  by  his  devotedness  and  peculiarly  amiable  character.  He  wrote  with 
Mr.  Hall  while  at  Andover,  7Ju  Ooneermon  of  the  World,  or  Olaimt  of  8ix  Hundred  MU- 
Wont,  a  work  of  thrilling  interest  which  haid  great  effect  in  churches  in  awakening  a 
missionary  spirit 

HSW  XVOLAHS,  a  collective  name  given  to  the  six  eastern  states  of  the  United  States 
of  America — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut—including Ko.  area  of  66,000  sq.  miles.  The  people,  distinctively  known  as 
'Yankees,  and  mostly  descended  from  au  Euglish  Puritan  and  Scottish  ancestry,  are 
engaged  in  commerce,  fisheries,  and  manufactures,  and  are  celebrated  for  industry  and 
enterprise.  This  region  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in  lOUd, 
under  the  title  of  North  Virginia,  and  the  coast  was  explored  by  Capt.  John  Smith  in 
1614.    See  accounts  of  the  several  states. 

HXW  F0KE8T,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Hampshire  (q.v.),  triangular  in  shape,  and 
bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  river  Avon,  on  the  s.  bv  the  roast,  and  on  the  n.e.  by  a  line 
nmntng  from  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  along  the  Southampton  water.  Area,  92,000  acres, 
of  which  64,000  acres  are  crown  demesnes.  This  triangle  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
wood^  district  from  the  earliest  times,  and  its  present  name  dates  from  the  Norman 
conquest,  when  it  was  regularly  afforested.  Since  that  period  it  has  remained  a  posses- 
sion of  the  crown,  subject  to  rights  of  "  pannage,"  vert  (greenwood),  and  turf-cuttlng. 
claimed  by  various  estates  in  or  near  the  forest.  It  Is  now  managed  by  the  court  of 
Verderers  as  a  public  pleasure-ground.  The  principal  town  within  its  borders  is 
Lyndhurst.  Formerly  this  district  was  the  haunt  of  numerous  "  squatters,"  but  their 
huts  are  now  rarely  to  be  seen.  Oypsies,  however,  still  congregate  here  In  considerable 
numbers.  In  18M  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  rights  of  pannage,  etc.,  claimed  by  the  foresters  and  borderers,  and  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  claims  were  confirmed.  The  principal  trees  in  the  forest  are  the 
oak  and  beech,  valuable  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  Portsmouth  harbor.  The  oaks 
have  been  much  used  as  timber  for  the  British  navy.  Tracts  of  exquisite  woodland 
scenery  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and  the  forest  is  now  a  favorite  resort  of  artists 
and  naturalists.  The  afforestation  of  this  district  by  the  Conqueror,  enforced  by 
savagely  severe  forest  laws,  was  r^;arded  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  the 
violent  deaths  met  by  both  of  his  sons,  Richard  and  William  Rufus  —  both  of  whom 
were  killed  by  accidental  arrow-wounds  In  the  forest — were  looked  upon  as  special 
Judgments  of  providence.    A  small  breed  of  pony  lives  wild  under  its  shelter. 

nWFOVHOLAHD,  an  Island  and  British  colony  of  North  America,  not  yet  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
separated  from  Labrador  on  the  n.  by  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  (about  12  m.  broad),  and 
extending  in  lat.  from  46°  SS'  to  SI"  40^  n.,  and  In  long,  from  620  85'  to  50°  85'  w.  In 
Shape  it  resembles  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  cape  Bauld  on  the  n.,  cape  Race 
on  the  s.e.,  and  the  cape  Ray  on  the  s.w.  form  the  angles.  The  extreme  length  and 
breadth  are  each  about  816  miles;  area,  42,000  sq.  miles;  pop.  '91,  197,984;  with 
Labrador  202,040. 

The  island,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  presents  a  wild  and  sterile  appearance.  Its  surface 
is  diversified  by  mountains,  marshes,  barrens,  ponds,  and  lakes.  The  mountains  in  the 
Avalon  peninsula  (stretching  s.e.  from  the  main  portion  of  the  island,  and  connected 
with  it  by  an  isthmus  of  only  about  8  m.  in  width)  rise,  in  some  cases,  to  1400  ft.  above 
sea  level;  while  both  here  and  along  the  western  shore  the  height  of  1000  ft.  is  frequently 
reached.  The  number  of  the  lakes  and  "  ponds "  (the  latter  name  being  used  lu- 
discriminately  for  a  large  or  a  small  Uke)  Is  remarkable,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  about  one-third  of  the  whole  surface  Is  covered  with  fresh  water.  The  "  barrens  " 
occupy  the  top  of  hills.  The  coast  line  is  everywhere  deeply  indented  with  tmys  and 
estuaries,  many  of  which  are  8i>aclous  enough  to  contain  the  whole  British  navy.  Of 
these  inlets,  the  principal,  beginning  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Island,  are  Hare, 
White,  Notre  Dame,  Bonavlsta,  Trinity,  Conception,  St.  Mary's,  Placentia,  Fortune, 
St.  George's,  and  Bay  of  Islands.  These  bays  vary  in  length  from  26  to  70  m.,  are  of 
great  breadth,  and  are  lined  —  as  indeed  the  whole  coast  is — with  excellent  harbors. 
The  rivers,  none  of  which  are  navigable  for  any  distance,  communicate  between  the 
lakes  of  the  Interior  and  the  shore,  and  are  narrow  and  winding.  The  main  streams 
are  the  Humber,  River  of  Exploits,  Qander,  and  Oreat  Codroy.  Much  of  the  soil  is 
sterile  and  unproductive,  although  there  is  considerable  cultivation  along  the  sea-board 
of  the  settled  districts,  limited  principally  to  the  s.e.  coast;  exploration  has  shown  that 
the  best  land  and  the  best  timber  are  In  the  Interior.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
being  employed  either  In  the  fisheries  or  In  establishments  connected  with  them,  little 
attention  used  to  be  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  soil;  but  very  considerable  improvements 
in  this  respect  have  latterly  been  made  by  the  enterprising  Islanders.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  many  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  there  are  valuable  aUuvla.  Potatoes  of  excellent 
quality  yield  well;  green  crops  thrive  in  many  districts;  wheat  has  been  known  to  yield 
SO  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  apples,  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and 
raspberries  are  cultivated  successfully.  The  Island  possesses  some  minerals,  among 
which  are  marble,  limestone,  gypsum,  roofing-slate,  and  coal — the  last  found  only  in 
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small  quantities;  also  copper,  nickel,  lead,  and  iron.  One  rich  copper  mine  is  worked, 
thoogli  mininff  is  still  in  its  infancy  here.  Trees,  of  which  the  chief  are  pine  and  fir, 
birch,  and  wiUow,  thrive  only  in  the  more  fertile  districts. 

Tiie  fisheries  are  of  two  kinds— the  "shore  fishery" and  the  "bank  fishery;"  the 
former  comprises  the  shores  and  bavs  of  Newfoundland;  the  latter  comprises  a  great 
tract  known  as  the  "  banks  "  of  Newfoundland,  from  600  to  600  m.  in  length,  and  about 
800  m.  in  breadtti.  The  banks  form  the  greatest  submarine  plateau  known ;  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  from  20  to  108  fathoms,  and  the  most  productive  "  ground  "  is  said  to  extend 
between  lat  43°  and  46°  north.  Oreat  variety  of  valuable  fish  is  found  in  the  waters  around 
the  colony,  as  the  cod,  salmon,  herring,  etc.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  fish, 
comprising  dry  cod,  herring,  and  salmon,  cod-liver  oil,  copper  and  regulus,  iron  pyrites, 
asbestos,  and  lumber.  The  Labrador  fisheries  employ  about  20,000  persons;  the  "banks" 
fisheries  have  steadily  declined  for  several  years;  and  the  lobster  fisheries  are  obtaining 
great  importance.  The  imports  are  chiefly  provisions,  as  bread,  butter,  tea,  etc. — cord- 
age and  cables,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  imports  and  exports  for  i8fl4  amounted 
in  value  to  $7,1M,738  and  $5,811,169  respectively.  The  revenue  of  Newfoundland  in 
1894  was  $1,641,035;  and  the  pnblic  funded  debt,  $9,116,635.  The  registered  shipping 
of  the  colony  amounted  to  108,180  tons,  in  2,339  vessels,  and  the  vessels  owned  there 
exceeded  1,725. 

The  seal  aftords  one  of  the  roost  important  fishing  interests  of  Newfoundland.  This 
industry  may  commence  any  day  from  Feb.  25th  to  March  5th,  according  to  the  winds 
— a  n.e.  wind  blocking  up  the  coast  with  ice,  which  the  first  strong  westerly  wind  clears 
away.  At  the  l)eginning  of  the  present  century,  the  seal-fishing  was  carried  on  with 
vessels  of  from  30  to  40  tons,  manned  by  8  or  10  men.  Vessels  of  from  70  to  180  tons, 
manned  by  from  25  to  00  men,  were  substituted  for  these,  the  most  suitable  l>eing  ves- 
sels of  from  120  to  140  tons.  About  1866,  steamers  were  introduced  into  the  seal-mhing 
and  they  have  proved  very  serviceable.  In  1895  the  industry  employed  20  large  steam 
vessels  with  4,^  men,  and  the  catch  was  270,058.  In  proix>rtion  to  the  population  of 
Newfoundland,  its  religious  institutions  are  ample,  while  education  is  within  reach  of 
all  classes,  government  grants  to  the  district  school  being  liberal. 

The  colony  has  a  railway  between  St.  John's  and  Placentia,  SSi  miles  long;  another 
between  Whltboume  and  Exploits,  200  miles  long;  and  a  third,  17  miles  long— all  of 
narrow  gauge.  Important  extensions  have  been  projected.  There  is  regular  steamship 
communication  between  the  island  and  Canada  and  Liverpool,  and  St.  John's,  the  capi- 
tal, is  in  telegraphic  connection  with  Canada,  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  all  tne 
important  places  on  the  island. 

The  early  history  of  Newfoimdland  is  involved  in  obscuriw.  It  was  discovered, 
June  24,  1497,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  by  John  Cabot;  and  the  event  is  noticed  by 
the  following  entiy  in  the  accounts  of  the  privy -purse  expenditure:  "  1497,  August  10, 
To  liym  that  found  tho  New  Isle,  £10."  It  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  navigator, 
Qaspar  de  Cortereal,  in  1500;  and  within  two  years  after  that  time,  regular  fisheries  had 
tjeen  established  on  its  shores  by  tlie  Portuguese,  Biscaysns,  and  French.  In  1578,  400 
vessels,  of  which  60  were  English,  uere  engaged  in  the  flEhery.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
with  his  ill-fated  expedition,  arrived  in  St.  John's  harbor,  August,  1583,  and  formally 
took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  return  voyage,  the 
expedition  was  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  the  commander  lost.  In  1621,  sir  George  Cal- 
vert (afterward  lord  Baltimore)  settled  in  the  freat  peninsula  in  the  s.e.,  and  named  it 
the  Pnmnee  of  Atalon.  The  history  of  the  island  during  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th 
centuries,  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  rivalries  and  feuds  between  the  English  and 
French  fishermen;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1718),  the  island  was  ceded  wholly  to 
England;  the  French,  however,  retaining  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  drying  their  fish 
on  certain  portions  of  the  coast.  A  governor  was  appointed  in  1728.  The  present  form 
of  government,  established  in  1855,  consists  of  tbe  governor,  a  legislative  council 
(appointed  by  the  crown),  and  a  general  assembly  (elected  by  the  peopl^.  The  coast  of 
Labrador  on  the  mninland,  and  the  island  of  Anticosti,  have  been  included,  since  1809, 
Trithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Newfoundland.  Cap.  8t.  John's.  Pop.  "91,  29,007. 

HEWFOTrnSLAHO  1)06,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  esteemed  of  the  large  kinds  of 
dog.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  Newfoundland,  where  it  is  used 
chiefly  as  a  beast  of  draught,  to  convey  light  loads  of  wood  or  provisions,  on  sledges, 
over  rugged  tracks.  Multitudes  of  these  dogs,  in  St.  John's  and  elsewhere,  are  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  during  the  fishing  season;  and  are  i^ain  called  to  service  when 
required  by  their  masters.  There  are  seversJ  varieties  of  l^wfoundland  dogs,  particu- 
larly a  smooth  breed,  with  rather  small  head,  white  and  spotted  with  black,  which  seems 
now  to  be  extinct;  a  very  large  breed,  with  broad  muzzle,  head  raised,  noble  expression, 
waved  or  curly  hair,  very  thick  and  bushy  curled  tail,  black  and  white  color;  and  a 
smaller  almost  olack  breed.  Some  of  the  breeds  seem  to  be  crossed  with  hounds  and 
other  dogs.  The  Newfoundland  dog  is  remarkable  for  memory,  and  for  patience  and 
forbearance  of  temper.  It  is,  however,  apt  to  become  irascible  in  confinement,  and  will 
then  bite  even  its  master.  Seme  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  aflection  and 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  relate  to  the  Newfoundland  dug.  No  dog  excels  it  as  a  water^lo^ 
Its  paws  are  half-webbed.    Its  power  of  endurance  in  swimming  is  very  great 
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HEWOATZ,  a  celebrated  London  prison,  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  Newgate 
street,  opposite  the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  tlie  chief  criminal  prison  for  the  city  and  county. 
The  exterior  presents  high  dark  stone  walls,  without  windows,  and  with  entrances  from 
the  side  next  the  Old  Bailey,  in  front  of  which  public  executions  take  place.  The 
earliest  prison  here  was  in  the  portal  of  the  nete  gaU  of  the  city,  as  early  as  1218  ;  and 
hence  the  name.  About  two  centuries  afterwards,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  executors  of  sir 
Richard  Whittington,  whose  statue  with  a  cat  stood  in  a  niche,  till  its  destruction  by  the 
great  fire  of  London  in  1666.  Shortly  after  it  was  reconstructed,  from  which  time,  till 
1780,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice,  its  condition  was,  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  horrible.  Mr.  Akerman,  one  of  the  keepers,  in  his  evidence  before  the  house 
of  commons  in  1T70,  stated,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  the  spring  of  1750,  the  jail  dis- 
temper, spreading  to  the  adjoining  sessions  house,  caused  the  death  of  "  two  of  the 
Judges,  the  lord  mayor,  and  several  of  the  jury  and  others,  to  the  number  of  60  persons', 
and  upward."  The  place,  however,  is  now  kept  in  the  cleanest  possible  condition.' 
The  cells  for  condemned  prisoners  are  at  the  n.e.  comer,  next  to  Newgate  street.  The 
Netegate  Calendar  contains  biographical  notices  of  tlie  most  notorious  murderers,  burg- 
lars, thieves,  and  forgers  who  have  been  confined  within  its  walls. 

irEWSATE  FSISOH,  a  copper  mine  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  which  from  1T78  to  1827, 
when  the  stale  prison  at  Wetliersfleld  was  completed,  was  used  for  the  conflncment  of 
burglars,  horse-stealers,  counterfeiters  and  (during  the  revolution)  of  Tories.  The  con- 
victs were  emploved  in  making  nails  out  of  iron  brought  from  Canaan  and  Salisbury,  in 
digging  and  smelting  copper,  and,  after  the  8us[>eusion  of  mining,  in  making  shoes  and 
other  articles. 

HEW  eSAVADA.    See  Colombia,  Republic  of. 

HEW  eVI'HEA.    See  Papca. 

HEW  HAXFSHIRB,  a  New  England  state,  and  one  of  the  original  IS  ;  between  lal 
42°  40'  and  45"  18'  n. ;  long.  70°  87'  and  72°  37'  w. ;  bounded  on  the  n.  and  n.n.w.  by 
the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada;  on  the  e.  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  ocean;  on  the 
8.s.e.  and  s.  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  w.  by  Vermont,  the  Connecticut  river  in- 
tervening. Length  from  n.  to  s.,  180  m. ;  average  breadth,  45  m.;  greatest  breadth,  100 
m.;  land  area,  9005  sq.  m. ;  gross  area,  0d05  eq.  m.,  or  5,955,200  acres. 

The  Arks  of  the  state  show  a  ship  on  the  stocks  flying  American  flags  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  in  the  background,  a  sunburst.    It  is  called  "  tlie  Granite  State. 

HisTOBT. — The  first  Europeans  to  visit  this  region  were  Martin  Prine,  who  in  1608 
sailed  into  the  Piscataqua  ;  Champlain,  who  discovered  the  Isles  of  Shoals  in  1605,  and 
Capt.  Johu  S:nith,  in  1614.  After  them  came  Capt.  John  Mason  and  Sir  Ferdinand 
Gorges,  to  whom  in  1623  all  the  territory  between  the  Merrimac  and  Kennebec  was 

f ranted.  They  divided  their  patent,  Masou  taking  the  territory  w.  of  the  Piscataqua. 
he  patentees  and  first  immigrants  were  churchmen  and  royalista,  and  their  settlements 
were  Little  Harbor  (Rye),  Dover,  and  Strawberry  Bunk  (Portamouth),  all  begun  in  1628. 
In  some  of  the  early  histories,  the  tract  which  Mason,  a  native  of  Hampshire,  Englajod, 
named  N.  H.,  is  called  Lacouia,  and  in  others,  Piscataqua.  In  1638  Exeter  was  settled, 
but  troubles  with  the  Indians,  Mason's  death  in  163o,  and  the  jealousy  of  Massachosetta, 
hindered  the  growth  and  peace  of  the  settlements,  and  the  claim  of  Massachusetts  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  N.  H.  was  within  her  charter  limita  was  followed  by  the  annexation 
of  the  latter,  in  1611.  In  1679,  however,  Charles  II.  made  it  a  separate  royal  province, 
with  a  preddent  and  council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  an  assembly  (ibosen  by  the 
people.  This  plan  was  changed  when  Joseph  Dudley  became  governor  of  New  En|>- 
lana,  1685;  but  there  was  a  separate  provincial  government,  1602-1774  The  settle- 
menta  were  gradually  extended  further  w.  than  the  original  patent  prescribed,  and  It 
was  believed  until  1764  that  the  territory  at  present  included  In  Vermont  formed  part 
of  the  grant — a  mistake  that  led  to  a  vexatious  controversy  with  New  York,  which 
lasted  many  years.  In  Dec.,  1774,  the  fort  at  New  Castle  was  captured  by  the  friends 
of  liberty;  in  1776  the  state  declared  its  Independence,  and  a  temporary  government 
was  established  that  continued  during  the  revolutionary  war,  in  which  ite  people  were 
among  the  most  active  and  noted  participators.  The  state  was  represented  in  the  conti- 
nental congress,  and  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  on  June  21,  1788.  At  a  con- 
vention in  Oct.,  1783,  a  constitution  was  prepared  similar  to  that  of  Massachosetta. 
This  was  adoptied  in  the  following  year  and  has  been  revised  several  times  since. 
Portamouth  was  the  capital  of  the  province;  Concord  be«ime  the  state  capital,  1805. 

ToPOGBAPHY.— New  Hampshire  is  a  state  of  mountains  and  lakes,  and  widely  cele- 
brated for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  sceneiy  in  the  world.  The  Appalachian  range 
forms  here  a  lofty  plateau  occupying  most  of  the  surface,  to  which  belong  the  White 
Mta.,  covering  an  area  of  about  1400  sq.  m.,  with  peaks  varying  from  2000  to  over  6000 
ft.  in  height,  headed  by  Mt.  Washington,  6285.4  ft.  Isolated  pcAks,  such  as  Kearsarge 
and  Monadnock,  lie  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  everywhere  are  found  deep 
gorges  or  beautiful  valleys.  The  average  elevation  of  the  state  is  1200  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  It  inclines  gradually  toward  the  south.  The  Connecticnt  river  rises  in  the  ex- 
treme northeastern  comer,  in  a  group  of  beautiful  small  lakes,  and  runs  southerly 
through  a  valley  remarkable  for  ita  beauty  and  fertility.  The  Merrimac  is  the  second 
river  m  slie,  and  Is  noted  for  turning  more  miU-wheds  than  any  other  river  in  the 
world.    The  Piscataqua,  on  the  southeastern  boundary,  is.  In  ita  lower  course,  a  broad. 
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deep  estuary,  forming  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  At  Eittery,  op- 
posite Portsmouth,  is  the  United  States  Navy  Yard.  Other  streams  are  the  Ammonoo- 
sue.  Sugar,  Contoocook,  Androscoggin,  and  Saco,  all  noted  for  their  pure  waters  abound- 
ing with  flsh.  Winniplseogcc,  the  largest  lake,  covering  seventy-two  square  miles, 
contains  two  hundred  and  sixty  islands.  Next  in  size  are  Umbagog,  covering  eighteen 
square  miles  ;  Siinapee,  eleven  sqnare  miles,  and  many  others,  all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  popular  as  summer  resorts.  Siinapee  particularly,  w  ilh  an  altitude  of  eleven  hundred 
feet,  is  noted  for  its  summer  villages  and  its  fishing  camps.  The  state  has  only  eighteen 
miles  of  seacoast,  including  the  well-known  resort  of  Uampton  and  Rye  beaches. 

Oboixkit  and  MiSKBALOGT. — The  rock  strata  are  chiefly  Eozoic,  Laurentian.  Atlan- 
tic. Labradorian,  and  Huronian,  with  small  areas  of  Cambrian  slates.  Terminal  moraines 
and  boulders  abundantly  illustrate  the  glacial  period.  Magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores 
are  found  in  Grafton  and  Carroll  cos.,  and  bog  iron  nearly  everywhere.  Copper  is 
mined  at  Lymau  and  Monroe,  and  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  from  quartz  at  Lisbon 
and  other  places.  Glold  is  washed  from  brook  sands  as  well.  Granite  is  quarried  at 
Concord  and  elsewhere  ;  soapstone  at  Francestown  and  Oxford,  and  mica,  in  large 
plates,  at  Grafton  and  Alstead. 

StoOLOOT. — The  moose,  elk,  and  I)eaver  are  occasionaily  seen  in  tne  extreme  n.  The 
deer,  bear,  wolf,  panther,  lynx,  and  wild-cat  are  found  in  the  mountains,  but  the  only 
common  animaU  are  the  mink,  otter,  sable,  raccoon,  hare,  skunk,  rabbit,  woodchuck, 
muskrat,  and  gray  squirrel.  The  game  birds  are  the  plover,  roil,  rufled  grouse,  quail, 
etc.  Besides  the  species  found  in  the  adjacent  states,  the  bobolink,  oriole,  blue  jay, 
robin,  humming-bird,  etc.,  there  are  many  birds  peculiar  to  more  northern  latitudes, 
such  as  the  Canada  jay  and  crossbill.  The  lakes  and  streams  furnish  a  ^reat  variety  of 
valuable  flsh,  including  several  varieties  of  trout,  bass,  salmon,  etc.,  with  which  they 
have  been  stocked  in  recent  years  by  the  State  Fish  Commission  The  state  hatcheries 
are  located  at  Suaapee  and  Plymouth,  and  send  out  annually  millions  of  young  flsh. 

Botany. — The  common  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  white,  red,  and  pitch  pine,  hemlock, 
spruce,  larch,  red  and  white  oak,  red  and  sugar  maple,  beech,  birch,  elm,  chestnut,  but- 
ternut, hickory,  poplar,  cherry,  ash,  mountain  ash,  moosewood,  etc. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  is  healthful,  but  the  winters  are 
long  and  severe.  The  yearly  mean  temperature  at  Hanover  is  42.49°  ;  at  Manchester, 
48.72°.  The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Hanover  is  40.83  ins.  ;  for  the  entire  state 
it  is  47.10  ins.  The  soil,  except  in  the  valleys,  is  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than 
culture,  and  much  of  the  land  which  was  once  productive  has  become  worn  out 
by  long  use.  In  recent  years  attention  has  been  turned  to  stock-raising,  and  large 
numbers  of  flne  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  the  result.  Their  total  valuation  is  over 
$8,000,000.  Much  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  dairy-farming  and  many  large 
creameries  established.  Large  quantities  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  are  produced.  The 
other  principal  crops  are  potatoes,  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat.  The  College 
of  Agriculture  connected  with  Dartmouth  College  lias  a  farm  of  over  850  acres. 

MANUFACTUBES.— In  the  line  of  industries.  New  Hampshire  is  noted  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  manufactures.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1890  reported  8,229  establish- 
ments, employing  $79,375,160  capital  and  63,361  persons,  paying  $24,248,054  for  wages 
and  $47,754,152  for  materials,  and  having  an  output  valued  at  $(^,770,549.  The  most 
Important  manufacturing  Interest,  according  to  value  of  output,  was  that  of  cotton 
goods,  which  had  27  planU,  $6,429,084  capital,  and  $21,938,002  in  value  of  output. 
Then  followed  boots  and  shoes,  with  over  60  plants  and  $12,000,000  output;  woolen 
goods,  over  45  plants  and  $8,0CIO,0OO  output;  lumber  products  of  various  kinds,  over 
S50  plants  and  $6,000,030  output ;  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  nearly  40  plants  and  $3,500,000 
output;  and  leather,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  worsted  goods,  flour  and  grist 
milt  products,  men's  clothing,  paper,  and  furniture.  The  first  cotton  mill  in  the  state 
was  built  In  1801;  the  largest  plant  in  New  England  is  at  Manchester  (q.v.).  Berlin  is 
noted  for  its  manufactures  of  lumber  and  wood  pulp,  Dover  for  i's  woolen  mills,  Farm- 
ington  for  its  boots  and  shoes;  and  Enfield,  Franklin  Falls,  Hinsdale,  Keene,  and  Win- 
chester are  Important  manufacturing  places. 

Commerce. — In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  the  maritime  commerce  was  consider- 
able, and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  exchange  of  flsh  and  lumber  with  the  West  Indies  for 
rum,  sugar  and  molasses,  and  the  shipment  of  pine-tree  masts  and  spars  to  England. 
Shipbuilding  was  also  an  Important  occupation;  but  the  wars  with  England  destroyed 
both  these  industries,  and  they  have  never  been  revived.  Portsmouth  Is  the  only  port 
of  entry,  and  the  amount  of  imports  amounts  annually  to  only  about  $30,000. 

Railroads.— The  first  railroad  charter  was  granted  In  1836,  and  there  are  now  nearly 
1,200  miles  of  track  in  the  state.  The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  crosses  the  south- 
ern section  of  the  state  with  several  lines,  one  reaching  northward  into  the  mountain 
and  lake  region,  and  so  on  to  Montreal.  Another  line  through  the  heart  of  the  White 
mountains  is  the  Maine  Central  from  Portland  to  Lake  Champlain.  The  tracks  of  this 
road  through  the  Notch  are  laid  along  galleries  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  moimtains  at  great 
heights  above  the  valley,  and  giving  wonderful  views  of  the  mountains  round  about. 
The  first  cog  rail  mountain  railroad  in  the  world  was  built  up  Mt.  Washington  in 
1868,  and  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  It  is  a  little  less  than  four  miles  In  length,  and 
in  its  steepest  part  ascends  1980  feet  to  the  mile.  The  cost  of  the  railroads  and  equip- 
ments was  about  $2.3,000,000. 
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Bakks  akd  Insubancb.— In  1806  there  were  50  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a 
combined  capital  of  nearly  $6,000,000,  deposits  nearly  $10,000,000,  and  reserve  nearly 
$3,000,000;  and  67  mutual  savings  banks,  with  over  162,000  depositors,  $68,000,000  de- 
posits, and  $($8,000,000  resources.  There  were  about  80  local  and  foreign  fire  insurance 
companies,  and  over  80  life  companies. 

Finances.— The  state  debt,  according  to  the  last  United  States  census  reports, 
amounted  to  $2,691,019;  the  total  combing  debt  less  the  sinking  fund  was  $8,148,362. 
The  net  state  debt,  1896,  was  $1,827,741;  equalized  valuation  for  taxation,  $286,756,618. 

Rblioion,  Education,  etc. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  most  largely  repre- 
sented In  the  state,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  French  Canadians  ana  Irish  In 
the  manufacturing  towns.  It  is  followed  numerically  by  the  Congregational,  Metho- 
dist Eplscopid,  Regular  Baptist,  Freewill  Baptist,  UuitariaD,  lYotestant  Episcopal 
and  Unlversalist.  The  first  meeting  house  was  built  in  Exeter  in  1638.  The  other 
principal  orthodox  denominations  are  well  represented  in  the  state.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  always  fostered  education.  In  early  colonial  days  it  had  the  same  laws  as 
Massachusetts,  and  when  the  two  colonies  became  separate,  these  laws  were  revised 
only  to  better  them.  Exeter  also  lays  claim  to  being  the  first  town  to  establish  free 
schools,  having  had  one  in  1635.  In  1885  the  "district  system"  of  common  schools 
was  abolished  and  the  "  town  system  "  established  instead.  This  affords  better  facilities 
for  students  in  the  remote  neighborhoods.  Phillips'  Exeter  Academy,  one  of  the  most 
noted  preparatory  schools  in  the  country,  was  founded  in  1781  by  Samuel  Phillips,  who 
originated  the  academy  system  as  a  preparatory  school  for  college.  The  state  has  public 
school  property  valued  at  over  $8,000,000,  and  expends  about  $1,000,000  annually  for 
public  education.  The  higher  institutions  are  Dartmouth  college  (q.v.);  the  New 
Hampshire  college  of  agriculture  and  th^  mechanic  arts,  formerly  connected  with  Dart- 
mouth, but  removed  to  Durham  in  1893;  the  New  Hampshire  conference  seminary  and 
female  college  at  Tilton;  New  Hampshire  state  normal  school  at  Plymouth;  the  McGaw 
normal  school  at  Reeds  Ferry;  and  a  large  number  of  seminaries  and  academies.  There 
are  a  state  industrial  home  for  both  sexes  at  Manchester  and  a  State  orphans'  home  and 
school  at  Franklin.  In  1896  there  were  122  libraries  of  1000  volumes  and  upward 
each,  with  an  aggregate  of  about  600,000  volumes,  and  only  35  towns  were  without  free 
public  libraries,  the  organization  of  which  is  greatly  encouraged  by  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  periodicals  numbered  over  110,  of  which  about  15  were  daily,  80  weekly,  and 
18  monthly  publications. 

GovBKNMBNT,  ETC.— The  Capital  is  Concord.  The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  $2000.  According  to  the  constitution,  the  governor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  must  be  Protestants.  All  the  judicial  officers,  such  as  the  attor- 
ney-general, solicitor,  sheriffs,  coroners,  registers  of  probate,  and  general  field  officers 
of  the  militia,  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  legislature,  consisting  of  24  sena- 
tors and  357  representatives,  meets  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Jan.  Each 
receives  $200  per  annum.  State  elections  occur  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  Nov.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  given  to  every  male  citizen  who  Is  21  years  of  age, 
and  who  has  resided  in  one  town  six  months  previous  to  election,  excepting  paupers 
and  persons  who  are  excused  from  paying  taxes.  New  ballot  laws  based  on  the  Austra- 
lian system  were  adopted  in  this  state  in  1891.  The  registration  of  voters  Is  required. 
The  divorce  laws  are  similar  to  those  of  Massachusetts.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is 
six  per  cent.  Judgments  outlaw  in  twenty  years,  notes  and  open  accounts  in  six  years. 
The  state  prison  and  the  asylum  for  the  insane  are  at  Concord.  The  National  Guard  of 
the  state  consists  of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  a  battery.  The 
state  camp  ground  is  opposite  Concord. 

The  electoral  TOtes  nave  been  cast  as  fonows;  1788,  Washington  and  Adams,  6;  1792, 
Washington  and  Aduns,  6;  .1706,  Adams  and  Ellsworth,  6;  1800,  Adams  and  Pinckney, 
6;  1804,  Jefferson  and  Clinton,  7;  1808,  Pinckney  and  King,  7;  1812,  Clinton  and  Inger- 
soll,  8;  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  8;  1820,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  7;  1820,  Adams 
and  Rush,  1;  1824,  Adams  (for  president),  8;  Calhoun  (vice-president),  7;  Jackson 
(vic&-president),  1;  1828,  Adams  and  Bush,  8;  1832,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  7;  1836, 
Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  7;  1840,  Van  Buren  and  Johnson,  7;  1844,  Polk  and  Dallas, 
6:  1848.  Cass  and  Butler,  6:  1852,  Pierce  and  King,  5;  1856,  Fremont  and  Dayton,  6; 
1860,  IJncoln  and  Hamlin,  6;  1864,  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  6;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax,  5; 
1872,  Grant  and  Wilson,  6;  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  6;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur, 
6;  1884,  Blaine  and  Logan,  4;  1888,  Harrison  and  Morton,  4;  1882,  Harrison  and  Beid, 
4;  1896,  McEinley  and  Hobart,  4. 

PoPtJi-ATioiT.— In  1790,  141,885;  1800,  214.460;  '20,  244,022;  '40,  284,674;  '60, 826,073: 
'70,  818,800;  '80,  346,991;  '90,  376,5.%.  There  are  ten  cos.;  for  pop.  '90  see  Census 
Tables,  Vol.  XV.  The  largest  cities,  1890,  were  Manchester,  44,126;  Concord,  17,004; 
Nashua,  19,311;  Dover,  12,790,  and  Portomouth,  9827. 

HSW  EAVOVEB,  a  CO.  in  8.  North  Carolina.  Pop.  '90,  24,026;  area,  90  sq.  m.  Co. 
seat,  Wilmington. 

HXW  HAKOTES,  is  the  most  northern  large  Island  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  in 
the  Pacific  ocean  in  lat.  2°  to  5°  s.,  and  longitade  148°  to  152°  e.  It  lies  to  the  north- 
west of  New  Ireland  (q.v.),  and  is  separated  from  it  by  Byron's  straits. 

RV  EABKOHT,  a  town  in  Posey  co.,  Ind.;  settled  in  1816  by  a  German  community 
«f  religious  socialists,  called  Harmonists,  under  the  leadership  of  George  Bapp.    They 
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believed  In  framing  society  on  the  model  of  the  primitive  chnrch,  and  holding  all 
property  in  common,  discouraged  matrimony,  and  looked  for  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  early  approach  of  the  millennium.  In  1826,  having  sold  the  village  and 
domain  to  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.),  they  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  Owen  founded  an  ex- 
perimental community  on  his  system,  but  the  society  soon  failed  and  the  property  was 
bought  by  William  Maclure  for  school  use.  It  Is  now  a  flourishing  village,  containing 
churches,  schools,  and  a  good  library,  togetlier  with  some  mUling  establishments.  Pop. 
'90,  1197. 


nj>n  HAVEV,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Counecticnt,  bounded  s.  by  Long  Island  sound,  and  w. 
and  8.W.  by  the  Housatonlc  river,  which  separates  it  from  Fairfleld  co. ;  about  619  sq.  m. 
Pop.  '90,  209,058,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  Maugatuck  river  Is  the  only 
stream  of  any  size,  though  several  small  creeks  and  rivers  empty  Into  the  sound ;  the 
principal  railroads  are  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  its  leased  lines, 
including  the  branch  to  New  London;  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton;  the  Boston 
and  New  York  Air  line;  and  the  Naugatuck.    Co.  seat,  New  Haven. 

SXW  HAYEV,  CO.  seat  of  New  Haven  county.  Conn.,  and  largest  city  in  the  state.  Is 
at  the  head  of  New  Haven  Bay,  four  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound  ;  latitude,  41°  18' 
28"  north  ;  lonritude,  72°  56'  80"  west ;  distant  from  Hartford,  the  capital,  thirty -six 
miles  ;  from  New  London,  about  fifty  miles ;  and  from  New  York,  seventy-six  miles. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven  played  an  Important  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  United 
States.  In  1638  a  party  of  wealthy  Puritans  under  Rev.  John  Davenport,  an  acknowl- 
edged puritan  minister,  and  Theopliilus  Eaton,  a  London  merchant,  all  well  known 
and  respectable,  landed  on  these  shores,  and  were  invited  to  settle  in  Massachusetts. 
They  finally  located  at  Indian  Q'jinnepiac,  which  the  Dutch  navigator.  Block,  bad 
already  named  Rodenberg,  or  Red  Mount,  from  the  reddish  color  of  East  and  West 
Rocks,  situated  near  the  harboi:  In  the  wilderness,  under  an  oak  tree,  a  treaty  was 
signed  with  Momanguin  for  a  tract  of  country  ten  miles  broad  and  thirteen  miles  wide. 
Thirteen  coats  were  paid  for  this,  and  the  privilege  was  granted  to  the  Indians  to  hunt 
and  shoot.  In  1639,  June  4th,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  establisliing  a  theocracy,  by 
which  all  power  was  vested  in  the  church-leaders ;  and  on  August  2^  the  first  church 
was  organized.  These  settlers  were  Millenarians,  who  believed  in  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  tliat  their  city  was  to  be  the  seat  of  his  empire.  The  first  general  court  met 
October  16tb,  and  Eaton  was  elected  chief  magistrate.  Tn  1640,  September  1st,  the 
settlement  received  its  present  name,  and  in  1048,  to  secure  its  independence,  it  entered 
the  New  England  Union,  and  formed  a  confederation  with  ililford,  Guilford,  and  Stam- 
ford, to  which  Southold,  Long  Island,  and  Branford  were  admitted  later,  and  of  which 
Eaton  was  made  governor.  'Trade  between  New  Haven  and  Barbadoes  was  established 
before  1647,  but  a  trading  settlement  planted  on  the  Delaware  was  broken  up  by  the 
Dutch,  and  attempts  at  a  direct  commerce  with  England  were  fnistrated  by  the  loss,  in 
1646,  of  the  vessel  built  for  that  purpose,  with  a  valuable  cargo.  Discouraged  and 
Impoverisiied  by  their  want  of  success,  tlie  inhabitants  of  New  Haven  were  inclined  to 
emigrate  either  to  Jamaica  or  Galway,  Ireland. 

After  the  execution  of  King  Charles  (q.v.)  two  of  his  judges,  Goffe  and  Whalley. 
called  regicides,  found  shelter  and  protection  in  New  Haven  from  1660-64,  and  from 
1670  to  his  dealh,  in  1688,  Dixwell.  a  third  judge,  lived  among  tliese  people  unmolested. 
The  charter  obtained  by  Connecticut  from  Charles  II.  (q.v.)  in  1662  granted  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  tliat  included  New  Haven,  and  the  latter  was  forced  to  give  up  her 
autonomy  and  her  cherished  union  of  church  and  state,  but  was  made  a  county  town 
and  joint  capital,  with  Hartford,  of  the  enlarged  colony.  Tho  October  session  of  the 
general  court  was  held  here  until  1873,  when  Hartford  became  the  sole  capital. 

During  the  Revolution,  July  6th,  1779,  the  town  was  plundered  by  the  British,  under 
Gen.  Tryon.  In  1784  part  of  New  Haven  was  incorporated  ns  a  city.  Commerce 
increased  rapidly  after  the  war,  and  more  than  $150,000  was  paid  in  custom  duties  at 
this  port  in  1807,  but  the  Embargo  Act  and  the  War  of  1812  crippled  the  shipping  trade, 
and  manufactures,  rather  than  commerce,  have  become  the  mainstay  of  the  city. 

Steamboat  communication  with  New  York  was  opened  in  1815,  and  the  first  railroad 
was  established  in  1848  New  Haven  tooka  prominent  part  in  the  anti-slavery  struggle, 
sending  out  a  colony  in  1858  to  found  Waubonsee,  Kansas,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
furnishing  from  2000  to  8000  men  and  ^9,681,409.  In  1870  Fair  Haven  was  annexed. 
"  The  City  of  Elms "  covers  a  sandy  plain,  which  lies  between  the  Quinnepinc  and 
Mill  rivers  on  the  east,  and  West  river  on  the  west.  It  Is  enclosed  by  hills  on  either 
side,  two  spurs  of  which.  East  Rock  and  West  Rock,  rise  to  an  elevation  of  360  and  420 
feet  respectively,  their  precipitous  faces  of  volcanic  formation  forming  a  unique  feature 
in  the  landscape.  East  Rock  Is  the  picturesque  point  in  a  park  of  853  acres,  afTording 
extended  views,  and  Is  crowned  by  a  soldiers'  monument  110  feet  high.  On  the  slope 
of  West  Rock  Is  a  pile  of  boulders,  forming  a  sort  of  cave,  where  Goffe  and  Whalley 
were  for  a  time  concealed.  Extending  to  the  north,  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  are  bold  bluffs  of  greenstone  rocks,  covered  with  delightful  residences.  The  har- 
bor is  large,  and  was  once  the  scene  of  extensive  shipbuilding.  The  U.  S.  government 
has  improved  it  by  dredging  and  the  construction  of  an  east  breakwater  with  a  light- 
house at  its  extremity,  andln  1891  began  the  construction  of  a  west  breakwater.  Fort 
Hale,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  formerly  comnlanding  the  harbor,  Is  now  dismantled. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  originally  laid  out,  is  the  public  square,  or  "  Green,"  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  row  of  elms;  these  also  border  Temple  street,  which  divides  the 
X.— 16 
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Oreen  and  that  part  »f  the  coHege  gronnds  adjoining.  In  this  park  are  three  churches, 
built  In  1814— the  Center,  the  United  (Cong.),  and  Trinity  (Prot.  Epis.).  The  first 
named,  the  oldest  In  the  city,  contains  some  memorial  tablets,  and  In  its  crypt  are  many 
ancient  tombstones.  Behind  it  is  the  grave  of  Dixwell  and  a  montunent  to  the  regt- 
ciJes.  There  are  other  small  parks  and  enclosures  and  several  cemeteries.  The  Grove 
Street  cemeteiT  has  an  Imposing  gateway  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture. 

The  city  is  handsomely  laid  out,  many  of  the  streets  having  Telford  pavement.  The 
dwellings  are  generally  detached,  and  the  residence  quarters  are  marked  by  a  certain  air 
of  repose,  belittlng  a  nniverslty  town.  Electric  railroads  connect  with  the  adjoining 
towns,  passing  over  the  score  or  more  of  bridges  within  the  city  limits.  The  principal 
business  streets  are  Chapel,  Church,  and  State;  Temple,  Elm,  Prospect,  Whitney  and 
Hillhouse  avenues  are  handsome  residence  street*. 

Besides  the  splendid  buildings  composing  Yale  University  (q.v.)  there  are  the  citT 
hall,  court  house,  county  prison,  high  school,  armory,  orphan  asylum,  Battell  chapel, 
custom-house  and  post-omce,  and  Yale  school  of  fine  arts.  The  Jnsnrance  building, 
Chapel  street,  and  Hoadly  buildines,  St.  Mary's  (Bom.  Cath.)  church,  St.  Paul's  (Prot. 
Epis.),  the  Chapel  Street  Baptist  Church,  and  the  Church  of  the  Bedeemer  are  con- 
spicuous. Several  statues  adorn  the  college  campus.  Among  the  charitable  institutions 
are  a  Home  for  Aged  Women,  Protestant  and  Koman  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  a  home 
for  the  friendless,  a  dispensary,  the  general  and  Grace  hospitals,  and  the  Sprlngslde 
almshouse.  There  are  also  a  manual  training  school,  training  school  for  nurses,  normal 
training  school,  the  Hopkins  grammar  school  (the  oldest  preparatory  school  in  the 
country),  Hillhouse  high  school,  public  library,  and  many  high  grade  seminaries  and 
academies.  The  public  park  system  comprises  over  600  acres;  the  waterworks  are  sup- 
plied from  five  sources;  and  there  Is  an  electric  railway  for  freight  oniy,  the  first  one  in 
New  England. 

Geographically  and  admlnlstrativelv  there  are  the  town,  cltj,  and  school  district  of 
New  Haven,  the  former  comprising  all  of  the  city  and  school  district,  and  the  latter  ail 
of  the  city  and  a  part  of  the  town.  The  city,  nnder  the  special  charter  of  1881,  is  gov- 
erned by  an  executive  division  consisting  of  a  number  of  departments,  the  mayor  l>eing 
at  the  head  of  the  various  commissions,  and  by  a  legislative  division  comprising  a  board 
of  aldermen  and  a  board  of  councilmen.  A  board  of  education  has  charge  of  all  the 
school  district  affairs,  and  a  board  of  selectmen  of  all  town  affairs.  The  city  has  about 
$20,000,000  invested  in  manufacturing  industries,  employing  about  18,000  persons,  and 
having  an  output  valued  at  nearly  $34,000,000.  "The  largest  of  these  are  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  and  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons,  Winchester  rifles, 
corsets,  rubber  goods,  clocks,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  steam  boilers,  planing 
mill  products,  hardware,  pianos,  patent  medicines,  nuut  liquors,  etc.  There  is  con- 
siderable foreign  commerce  and  a  large  coastwise  and  railroad  trade.  An  industry  of 
local  importance  is  the  oyster  fishery,  on  extensive  artificial  beds. 

The  city  is  the  center  of  an  extensive  railroad  system,  consisting  of  the  Kew  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  main  line,  and  several  leased  lines,  including  the  Boston 
and  New  York  line,  and  divisions  of  the  Old  Colony  system;  has  daily  communication 
with  New  York  by  two  lines  of  magnificent  steamboats;  and  has  many  attractive  drives, 
including  those  t»  the  summits  of  East  and  West  Kocks,  one  down  the  side  of  the  harbor 
to  Fort  Hale,  and  those  through  and  connecting  the  four  public  parks  along  the  shore. 
Four  miles  s.w.  of  the  city  is  Savin  Bock,  a  delightful  summer  and  bathing  resort  on  the 
sound.  Modem  fortifications  have  been  planned  to  be  located  near  Fort  Hale  on  the  east 
of  the  harbor,  and  near  Savin  Rock  on  the  west.     Pop.  '90,  city,  81,208;  town,  86,045. 


HEBSn>E8,  a  gronp  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  the  n.e.  of  New  Cale- 
donia, and  to  the  w.  of  the  Fijis,  in  s.  lat.,  between  14"  and  21°,  and  In  e.  long.,  between" 
167'  and  172°.  They  stretch  500  m.  from  n.w.  to  s.e.  They  are  regarded  as  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  western  division  of  Polynesia,  and  their  maximum  altitude  is  8,000  ft. 
The  group  embraces  E^piritu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  Api,  Ambrym,  Annatom,  Erromango, 
and  Tanna,  with  an  active  volcano.  Aurora,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  group,  dis- 
appeared in  1871,  leaving  no  trace.  Most  of  the  group  are  hilly  and  well  wooded,  some 
even  mountainous.  The  most  important  woods  are  ebony  and  sandal;  the  principal 
edible  products,  yams,  bananas,  cucumbers,  cocoanuts,  and  pweet  potatoes,  and  the 
only  animal  of  consequence,  a  diminutive  species  of  hog,  which,  when  full-grown,  is 
no  bigger  than  a  rabbit.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  75,000,  are  mostly  canni- 
bals, except  on  Annatom,  where  Christianity  is  established.  Both  England  and  France 
have  laid  claim  to  these  islands,  which  were  discovered  in  1006,  by  the  Spanish  navigator, 
Qatros,  but  more  folly  explored  by  capt.  Cook,  in  1774.  The  islands  are  nnder  a  British 
and  French  protectorate,  the  government  being  vested  in  a  commission  in  which  both 
countries  are  represented.  See  the  antobiography  (1801)  of  John  G.  Paton,  a  missionary 
in  the  New  Hebrides. 

SEW  HOIXAVD,  the  former  name  for  Aostralia  (q.  v.). 

HKW  nnr  hail.  See  Oxfobd. 

HEW  ntSLAHD,  now  New  MKOKLENBDBa,  the  Elrwirl  of  the  Blanche  bay  natlTes 
In  the  Bismarck  archipelago. 
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nW  JSXSBT,  a  Middle  Atlantic  state  and  one  of  the  original  18 ;  lying  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  e.,  Kew  York  on  the  n.,  Delaware 
Bay  and  River  and  Delaware  and  PennBvlvania  on  the  w.,  and  Delaware  Bay  on  the  s., 
mostly  between  89°  and  41°  n.  lat.  and  meridians  78°  68'  51"  and  75°  83'  2"  w.  from 
Greenwicli.  Its  extreme  length  is  168  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  69  m. ;  narrowest  part,  83 
m.;   land  area,  7455  sq.m.;  gross  area,  7816  sq.m.,  or  5,001,600  acres. 

History. — The  date  of  the  first  settlement  is  not  certainly  known.  Dutch  traders  are 
believed  to  have  occupied  Bergen  point  between  1614  and  1630.  On  the  e.  bank  of  the 
Delaware  a  party  of  Dutch  under  Cornells  Jacobson  Mey  and  Adriaen  Jorisz  built  a 
fort  4  m.  below  Philadelphia  in  1623,  and  called  it  Fort  Nassau.  The  king  of  England, 
in  1634,  granted  the  whole  region  along  the  Delaware  to  Sir  Bdward  Ployden  under  the 
name  of  New  Albion,  and  in  1688  Swedes  and  Finns  purchased  lands  of  the  natives  and 
settled  on  the  river.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes  prevented  the  English  from  getting  a  foot- 
hold, however,  until  1655,  when  Peter  Stuy vesant  from  New  Amsterdam  (New  York) 
drove  out  the  Swedes,  or  forced  them  to  acknowledge  Dutch  rule.  In  1664  Charles  IL 
assumed  sole  jurisdiction,  and  granted  all  the  country  between  the  Delaware  and  Con- 
necticut rivers  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  took  possession  of  New  Amsterdam 
with  a  force  sent  out  under  Col.  Richard  Nichols.  Land  grants  west  of  New  York  Bay 
were  made  by  him  to  colonists  from  New  England,  who  began  the  settlements  at  Newark, 
Elizabeth,  Middletown,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  next  year  the  Duke  of  York  assigned  his 
grant  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  who  named  the  region  New  Jersev  In 
compliment  to  the  isle  of  Jersey,  where  Carteret  had  been  the  king's  governor.  Eliza- 
beth was  made  the  seat  of  government  in  1665,  and  Philip  Carteret  was  the  first  governor 
of  New  Jersey.  He  was  unpopular,  and  had  trouble  with  the  colonists  about  land  rents. 
He  went  to  England  in  1670,.return^  soon  afterwards,  and  continued  governor  till  1674, 
when  the  Dutch  recaptured  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  adjacent  country  fell  into  their 
hands,  New  Jersey  being  renamed  Acbtcr  Eol.  But  Great  Britain  regained  possession 
by  treaty  the  same  year.  The  conflicting  claims  of  grantees  of  lands  from  Nichols  and 
from  Carteret  were  settled  by  the  king,  who  confirmed  all  grants  to  his  brother  and 
Carteret  But  the  duke  had  made  a  conveyance  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of 
New  York,  who  assumed  the  power  to  control  the  government  in  New  Jersey  also ;  and 
in  April,  1680,  imprisoned  Carteret.  The  Duke  of  York  interceded  in  behalf  of  the 
grantees  under  Nichols  and  New  Jersey's  governor,  and  in  1681  thev  were  settled  in  their 
nghts.  In  the  mean  time  (1678),  Fenwick  and  Bylllnge,  Quakers,  had  bought  Berkeley's 
interest  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1676  had  established  a  Quaker  settlement  at  Salem,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Fenwick  seems  to  have  exercised  jurisdiction  in  southwestern 
New  Jersey,  after  the  settlement  at  Salem,  up  to  a  line  drawn  from  Little  Egg  Harbor 
to  lat.  41°  on  the  Delaware,  while  all  of  Jersey  northeast  of  that  line  remained  under 
the  gubernatorial  rights  of  Carteret,  constituting  the  province  of  East  Jersey.  In  Feb., 
1683,  William  Penn,  to  whom  Fenwick  had  conveyed  an  interest  in  the  province,  and  11 
other  Friends  purchased  the  whole  territory.  In  1668  a  legislative  assembly  convened 
at  Elizabeth,  and  passed  criminal  laws  of  excessive  severity,  and  another  was  convened 
in  1675.  Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotchman,  one  of  the  associate  purchasers,  was  the  first 
governor  under  the  new  ownership  in  1683.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  the  settlers  and  a 
peaceful  and  wise  administration  gave  New  Jersey  30  years  of  prosperity.  But  the 
company-proprietorship  of  so  large  a  country  was  found  to  have  such  disadvantages 
that  In  1703  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  purchasers  were  ceded  back  to  the  crown,  and 
the  same  year  Queen  Anne  appointed  Lord  Combury  governor  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  ;  but  each  colony  continued  to  have  its  separate  assembly  In  1738,  on  the  petition 
of  the  colony  to  have  a  separate  administration,  Lewis  Morris  was  made  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  which  then  had  a  population  of  40,000.  The  growth  of  New  Jersey  waspeacef  ul 
until  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  The  last  royal  governor  was  William  Franklin, 
son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  appointed  In  1768,  and  was  noted  as  a  bitter  Tory, 
New  Jersey  through  her  legislature,  entered  cordially  into  the  measures  for  the  defense 
of  colonial  rights  against  the  oppressive  legislation  of  the  mother  country,  and  on  July 
2,  1776,  anticipating  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
adopted  a  state  constitution,  which  was  ratified  on  the  18th,  and  which  continued  as  the 
organic  law  until  1844,  when  another  waf  adopted.  On  June  26,  1776,  Governor  Will- 
iam Franklin,  who  had  set  himself  against  the  action  of  the  legislature,  was  deposed, 
placed  under  guard,  and  sent  to  Connecticut  a  prisoner.  William  Livingston  was  elected 
K)vemor  Aug.  13,  1776,  and  re-elected  for  14  years.  The  battles  of  Fort  Lee,  Trenton, 
Princeton,  Millstone,  Red  Bank,  and  Monmouth  are  historical  mementoes  of  New  Jersey's 
part  in  the  war  for  independence.  Herpositlon  in  the  centre  of  the  confederacy  made 
her  soil  the  principal  theatre  of  war.  Trenton  was  made  the  state  capital  in  1790.  The 
constitution  of  1776,  which  was  superseded  by  another  Aug.  18, 1844,  was  again  materi- 
ally modified  by  a  commission  of  14  in  1873,  whose  work  was  approved  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1874,  and  again  in  1875,  and  ratified  by  the  people  by  an  immense  majority  th» 
latter  year  at  a  special  election.  The  constitution  of  1776  granted  suffrage  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  color,  and  up  to  1807  women  exercised  their  right. 

TopooRAPHT. — ^Three  ranges  of  mts.  of  moderate  height  traverse  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  in  a  direction  n.e.  and  s.w.,  and  all  form  low  links  in  the  Appalachian  chain, 
which  merge  into  the  Catskiils,  the  Shawangunk,  and  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  on 
the  n.e..  and  are  divided  from  the  Alleghany  Mts,  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Delaware 
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Biver  on  (be  b.  w.    The  outcropping  rock  formations  cross  the  state  in  hands,  in  the  sam') 
n.e.  and  s-w.  direction.    The  most  northerly  and  highest  range  of  mts.  is  that  called 
Blue  01  Kittatinny,  having  a  maximum  height  of  1527  ft.  near  the  New  York  line, 
whence  it  forms  an  unbroken  ridge  to  "  the  Delaware  Water  Gap."    This  range  has  a 
more  rapid  ascent  on  the  e.  side  than  on  thew.,  and  its  summit  has  a  considerable  extent 
of  table-lands,  naturally  well  timbered  and  fertile,  under  culture.    Tlie  Kittatinny  Vallej" 
lies  between  the  range  just  described  and  the  Highland  range  s.e.  of  it.    It  is  a  valley  <x' 
great  beauty  of  scenery  and  agricuUural  capnbflity,  from  600  to  650  ft.  above  the  sea, 
about  39  m.  in  length  by  10  in  breadtli.     Berkshire,  Longwood,  and  Greenwood  Lak« 
valleys  are  smaller  vales  of  the  same  general  character.    The  Highland  range  neTt  s.e.  it' 
in  many  broken  mountain  ridges  anaspurs,  extendineovera  width  of  22 m.  on  the n.«. 
boundary  of  the  state  and  narrowing  to  10  m.  at  theDelaware  River,  where  they  Icavt' 
tlie  stale.     The  maximum  height  of  this  range  is  at  Itutlierford's  Hill  or  Hamburg  Ht. . 
1488  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  Wawayanda  Mt.,  lying  near  the  New  York  line,  which 
is  1450  ft.    Tlie  summer  resorts  on  Schooley's  and  Musconetcong  Mts.  are  situated  oTi 
two  separate  ridges  of  this  range.  This  range  of  hills  and  ridges  is  generally  more  abrupi 
on  its  southwest  than  on  its  northeast  side.    The  trap-rock  formaticm  which  the  Hudsoi- 
River  exhibits  in  its  palisades,  beginning  a  few  miles  a1>ove  New  York,  is  a  dike  breaking 
through  a  red  sandstone  formation  which  approaches  the  Hudson  from  the  w.,  turns  * 
so  as  to  form  the  palisade&  and  terminates  at  Jersey  City,  ne.-\r  which  it  has  been  tuit 
neled  for  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroads,  and  cul 
deep  for  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Jersey  Central.    West  of  this  ridge  of  trap-rocl 
are  what  are  known  as  First,  Second,  and  Third  Mts. ;  these  being  the  names  given  t< 
the  successive  comparatively  abrupt  ascents  from  the  alluvial  levels  near  New  York  baj 
to  the  higher  ranges  before  described.    Parts  of  the  first  rise  are  known  as  Orange,  Fair 
mount,  and  Montclair  Mts.    This  portion  of  the  state,  geologically  a  part  of  the  sand  - 
stone  lielt,  is  one  of  the  richest  upland  slopes,  and  has  been  noted  as  the  northemmo» 
limit  of  many  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  southern  states,  which  foimd  protection  front 
westerly  winds  on  the  e.  sides  of  the  hills,  with  a  climate  modified  by  proximity  to  th( 
sea.    Michaox,  In  his  North  American  Sylca,  shows  that  he  found  a  greater  variety  ol 
I  trees  and  shrubs  In  this  locality  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  northern  states.    South- 
west of  the  Orange  Mt.  range  are  some  trap  ridges,  known  as  Rocky  Hill,  Ten-Mile-Run 
Mt.,  Long  Hill,  Sourland  Mt.  and  Goat  Hlli;  and  farther  to  the  n.  are  Round  Mt.  and 
Pickle  Mt.,  the  latter  767  ft.  above  the  sea.    All  these  elevations  of  trap  rock  show  their 
most  abrupt  faces  to  the  e.,  and  slope  away  gently  to  the  westward.    The  s.e.  part,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  state,  has  no  elevation  of  any  importance;  the 
Neversink  Highlands,  seen  from  Sandy  Hook  as  one  approaches  by  sea  from  the  e.,  have 
a  maximum  height  of  400  feet.    They  are  exceptional  elevations  in  a  gently-rolling 
sandy  plain  which  stretches  from  the  sea  to  the  Delaware  river,  with  a  slight  rise  from 
each  towards  the  center  of  the  state,  where  the  average  suminit-level  is  about  160  ft. 
above  the  sea.    Sandy  Hook  is  now  an  important  U.  S.  military  post,  known  officially 
as  Fort  Hancock.    It  is  destined  to  become  a  place  of  exceptional  strength,  and  is  one 
of  the  principal  proving  grounds  for  the  new  ordnance  for  coast  defence.    The  long 
stretches  of  sandy  beach  on  the  Jersey  coast  have  been  called  the  "  Graveyard  of  the 
Sea,"  on  account  of  the  terrible  wrecks  that  have  occurred  there.    In  1847  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Congress  for  means  to  procure  appliances  for  preservation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  shipwreck  on  this  coast;  $10,000  was  appropriated  at  this  time,  and  since  then 
a  long  line  of  stations  of  the  United  States  Life-Saving  Service  has  been  built  where 
most  needed. 

The  state  has  several  distinct  drainage  basins,  which  should  really  be  grouped  into 
only  two  systems,  those  whose  water-shed  is  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  those  which  con- 
tribute to  the  Delaware  river  and  bay.  The  latter  drain  more  tlian  one  half  of  the  entire 
state  from  n.  to  s.  Beginning  at  the  n.,  on  the  sea-side  slope,  an  exceedingly  narrow 
strip  drains  into  tlie  Hudson  river.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  palisade  dike  the  Ilackensack 
comes  into  the  state  from  New  York,  and  flows  southwardly  through  a  narrow  valley 
into  Newark  bay,  w.  of  and  parallel  with  the  bay  of  New  York.  The  Passaic  river,  nest 
w.,  has  its  sources  near  the  centre  of  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  directly  w.  of  New 
York  ;  flows  thence  n.e.  to  its  junction  with  the  Pequannock,  the  Ringwood,  and  the 
Ramapo  ;  then  e.  through  a  gap  in  theHii^land  range,  and  through  Paterson,  to  its 
main  valley,  through  which  it  courses  southerly  lo  Newark  bay.  The  Raritan  is  a  larger 
stream,  having  its  sources  directly  w.  of  those  of  the  Passaic,  flows  southerly  within  IS 
m.  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  then  in  a  generally  e.  course  to  its  mouth  in  Karitan  bay, 
s.  of  Staten  Island.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Laurin^on,  Millstone,  and  South 
rivers.  It  has  the  largest  and  most  fertile  basin  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  state.  South 
of  liaritan  bay  tlie  streams  which  empty  into  the  sea  are  small  down  to  Tom's  river,  a 
stream  about  80  m.  long,  emptying  into  Tom's  bay,  an  estuary  from  Bamegat  bay. 
Thirty  miles  south  of  that  is  the  Little  Egg  Harbor  river,  and  30  m.  farther  south  is  Great 
Egg  Harbor  river,  both  draining  the  southern  part  of  the  state  from  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  Delaware  river.  The  main  streams,  draining  the  western  slope  into 
the  latter  river,  beginning  at  the  n.  are  Paulinskill,  Paquest  creek,  Musconetcong 
river,  emptying  about  ten  miles  below  Easton,  Penn.,  and  Rancocus  creek.  Smaller 
streams  are  numerous.  On  the  south  the  Maurice  river  drains  a  considerable  area  into 
Delaware  bay.    One  hundred  miles  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  north  of  Cape  May,  ij  a  con- 
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tlnuoiu  line  of  harbors  and  bays,  separated  from  the  sea  by  long  stretches  of  beach,  with 
few  inlets  on  the  north  and  many  on  the  south.  Bamegat  bay  and  Little  Egg  harbor 
form  a  contlnaons  bay  more  than  40  m.  parallel  with  the  sea,  with  Inleto  only  at  the 
middle  and  at  the  s.  end.  Atlantic  City  has  been  built  for  a  summer  resort  on  the  outer 
beach,  midway  between  Little  Egg  and  Great  Egg  harbors!  (See  AiLAirric  City.) 
The  extent  of  inland  navigation  formed  by  the  bars  is  about  75  m.  from  n.  to  s.,  but  In 
length  of  inland  shores  it  is  several  hundred  m.  in  extent.  South  of  Bamegat  bay  and 
Little  £gg  harbor  the  inlets  are  very  numerous  to  these  inland  channels.  The  harbors 
are:  Great  Bay  (at  the  mouth  of  Little  Egg  Uarbor  river).  Little  bay.  Reed's  bay,  Abse- 
cum  bay  (entered  through  Absecum  Inlet,  just  n.  of  Atlantic  City),  Lake  bay,  Great  Egg 
harbor,  Peck's  bay,  Ludlow's  bay,  Townsend's  sound,  Style's  sound.  Learning's  sound, 
Jenkins's  sound.  Grassy  sound,  Richardson's  sound,  Jarvis  sound,  and  Cape  Island 
sound.  The  n.  shore  of  Delaware  bay  is  mostly  marshy,  with  no  outer  sea  beach  enclos- 
ing harbors  and  Inland  passages  as  on  the  Atlantic  side.    See  Cape  May. 

There  are  many  pretty  lakes  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Greenwood  lake,  in 
Passaic  co.,  sometimes  called  Long  pond,  the  largest,  lies  across  the  n.  boimdary,  one 
half  in  New  York  and  one  half  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  eight  m.  long  and  1}  m.  in 
greatest  width.  In  Sussex  co.  Is  Culver's  pond.  In  Morris  co.  are  Lakes  Hopatcong, 
5J  m.  long  and  IJ  m.  wide;  BudB's  lake,  2  m.  long  and  1  m.  wide;  and  Green  Pond, 
at  an  elevation  of  1044  ft.  above  the  sea,  between  Green  Pond  mountain  and  Copperas 
mountain,  3  m.  long  and  4  m.  wide. 

The  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  the  Falls  of  the  Passaic,  at  Paterson,  are  the  most 
noted  of  the  natural  features. 

There  are  many  seaside  resorts;  among  them:  Long  Branch,  Atlantic  City,  Cape 
May,  Asbury  Park,  Elberon,  Deal,  Sea-Girt,  Point  Pleasant,  Spring  Lake,  Squan,  and 
Ocean  Grove.  The  majority  are  at  the  upper  end  of  the  coast,  and  within  easy  access 
from  New  York  City.  Atlantic  City,  Asbury  Park,  Cape  May,  and  Long  Branch  have 
the  largest  summer  population,  and  the  first  three  have  become  popular  as  winter  resorts 
for  invalids.  Lakewood,  in  the  heart  of  the  pine  woods,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
winter  resorts  in  the  northern  states.  It  is  eight  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  on  account 
of  its  sheltered  location,  its  temperature  is  some  10-12°  higher  tlian  in  New  York 
City.  Brown's  Mills,  In  the  pine  woods  east  of  Philadelphia,  nas  also  been  a  favorite 
health  resort  for  many  years. 

Geolooy. — The  bands  of  geological  outcrop  cross  the  state  from  n.e.  tos.w.,  and  the 
only  important  member  of  the  series  lacking  is  the  coal  formation.  Azoic  (granite,  crys- 
talline limestone,  and  gneiss)  and  the  pueozoic  (sandstone,  fossiliferous  limestones, 
shales,  and  slates)  are  interlaced  in  the  formation  of  the  extreme  n.w.  part  of  the  state. 
The  Highland  range,  of  which  Morristown  may  be  considered  at  the  center  of  the  belt, 
la  mostly  imderlaia  with  the  azoic  rocks,  though  the  paleozoic  are  not  unfrequenlly  seen 
outcropping  in  the  valleys.  The  triassic  formation,  in  which  the  red  sandstone  is  broken 
by  irruptions  of  trap  and  basalt,  occupies  a  broad  belt  running  from  n.e  to  s.w.  across 
the  state  s.e.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Jersey  City  to  Trenton.  This  is  the  most  fertile  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  The  old  red  sandstone  deposit  Is  estimated  to  have  a  thickness  of 
14,000  ft  A  remarkable  basaltic  formation  is  to  be  seen  on  Orange  Mt.  See  Basalt. 
Tracks  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  insects  are  found  in  many  localities,  and  fossH 
fishes  and  plants  abound  in  the  sandstones  and  shales.  Among  extinct  reptilia  of  the 
mesozoic  and  tertiary  strata  aro  9  genera  and  22  species  of  tortoise,  4  genera  of  crocodile, 
and  the  gigantic  dinosaur  hadrosaurus  Jmilki,  80  ft.  long ;  in  all  80  species.  From  the 
miocene  8  cetacete  have  been  obtained,  including  sgualodon  ailarUieus;  the  eocene  fur- 
nishes the  great  serpent  palaophit  hdUdanus;  the  diift  period,  the  Greenland  reindeer ; 
the  terrace  period,  the  mastodon,  elephat  priTnigenui,  and  2  species  of  horse.  The 
cretaceous  formation,  including  the  green  sands,  chalks,  marls,  plastic  clays,  and 
mixture  of  marls,  clays,  and  sands,  forms  a  band  B.e.  of  the  sandstone  belt,  extending 
from  Raritan  bay  to  the  head  of  Delaware  bay.  The  remainder  of  the  state  s.e.  is  of  the 
tertiary  and  drift  formations  of  sands,  gravel,  loam,  and  marls.  The  state's  geologic 
surveys  have  been  quite  exhaustive.  Prof.  Henry  D.  Rogers  made  the  first  in  1889-40 ; 
the  second  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Wm.  Kitchell  in  1854 ;  the  third  by  Prof.  George  H. 
Cook,  state  geologist,  was  begun  in  1804.  A  volume  entitled  the  Geology  of  New  Jeney 
embraced  the  results  of  surveys  up  to  1868,  since  which  time  annual  reports  have  been 
published. 

MiNEBALOoiOAii  AKD  GEOLOGICAL  PKODncTB. — The  azoic  and  paleozoic  formations  of 
the  n.  w.  part  furnish  magnetic  iron  ores  in  many  places.  The  greater  portion  of  this  iron 
ore  is  sent  to  tbe  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  coal  supply.  About  one-fifth  of  it  is 
worked  up  by  the  local  blast-furnaces  at  Rin^rwood,  Boonton,  Stanhope,  Oxford  Furnace, 
and  Phillipeburg.  Magnetic  and  hematite  ores  are  worked  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  few  mines 
of  bog-ircm  aie  worked.  Copper  ores  have  been  found  and  worked  in  Somerset  co.,  but 
liave  not  proved  remunerative.  Zinc  ores  have  been  found  in  two  places  In  Sussex  co., 
and  are  said  to  supply  ^  of  the  zinc  oxide  and  \  of  the  metallic  zinc  product  of  the  U.  & 
In  1868,  according  to  F^f.  Cook,  25,000  tons  of  zinc  ores  were  taken  out  in  that  co., 
aince  which  time  there  has  been  a  falling  off.  Lead  ore  is  often  found,  hut  has  not  been 
of  a  profitable  grade  to  work ;  nickel  also  has  been  found.  Graphite,  or  plumbago,  has 
been  mined  with  profit  in  several  localities  in  Morris  and  Passaic  cos.  Sulphate  of 
baryta,  manganese,  and  iron  pyrites  are  mined  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  green-aanjl  and  other  sands  for  glass-making  and  chemical  uses  ate 
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drawn  from  many  oartg.  Mineralogists  enumerate  upwards  of  160  miaerals  which  are 
found  In  the  state.  The  proximity  of  the  rich  mineral  regions  of  N.  J.  to  the  great 
cltv  of  New  York  brings  all  lis  mineral  wealth  Into  convenient  use,  and  gives  it  high 
Talne.  The  geologic  products  of  highest  value  to  the  state  are  its  extensive  deposits  of 
pure  marl,  clay  marl,  and  shell  marls,  used  in  connection  with  other  fertilizers ;  for  on 
these  have  depended  the  improvement  of  millions  of  acres  of  its  soil,  large  portions  of 
which  were  ft)rmerly  considared  too  poor  to  cultivate,  but  are  now  made  productive 
beyond  the  average  per  acre  of  any  state  in  the  union.  These  marls  will  probablv  be 
the  means,  in  connection  with  the  excrements  of  the  great  neighboring  cities,  of  making 
N.  J  ,  in  soil,  ono  of  the  richest  of  states.  Lime  is  quarried  in  vast  quantities  for  biimlng 
to  make  into  quick-lime  for  mortar,  and  also  for  fertilizing.  Porcelain  and  potter's  clays  of 
excellent  quality,  found  in  the  state,  are  used  in  manufacturing,  to  the  amount  of  800,000 
tons  annually.  Kaolin  also  is  found  in  large  deposits,  though  much  of  it  is  not  of  su^- 
rior  quality.  Morris  co.  furnishes  infusorial  earths,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite 
and  giant  powders,  and  for  polishing  purposes,  and  sand  valuable  for  molding  purposes 
and  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  flre-brick  for  reverberatory  furnaces.  Burlington 
CO.  also  supplies  these  sands.  A  pure  white  sand  of  the  finest  quality  for  glass-making  is 
found  in  s.  N.  J.,  and  is  used  in  the  glass-works  of  Gl^boro  and  Millville.  The  variety 
of  building  stones  furnished  by  the  quarries  of  N.  J.  is  extensive,  and  includes  fine  granite, 
or  gneiss-granite,  sandstones  of  a  variety  of  tone  and  quality,  limestones  (including  water 
lime  and  some  marbles),  bluestone,  trap-rock,  slates,  flro  stones,  and  conglomerate, 
altogether  providing  the  great  cities  around  New  York  bay  with  a  large  part  of  all  their 
building  and  paving-stonea  Trinity  church  in  New  York  is  an  example  of  brown  sand- 
stone from  the  N.  J.  quarries.  Other  minerals  are  agate,  aragonite,  beryl,  calcite, 
chalcedony,  corundum,  dolomite,  fluorspar,  garnet,  graphite,  jasper,  manganese,  mis- 
pickel,  ochre,  ruby  spinel,  serpentine,  soapstone,  talc,  and  tourmaline. 

Zoology. — Among  native  animals  are  the  red  bat,  De  Kay's  shrew,  red  fox,  gray  fox, 
weasel,  mink,  otter,  raccoon,  opossum,  red  squirrel,  gray  squirrel,  black  squirrel,  flying 
squirrel,  skunk,  woodchuck,  jumping  mouse,  meadow  mouse,  rabbit,  and  rarely  the  deer 
and  black  bear  in  remote  parts.  Among  birds  and  wild  fowl  are  the  turkey  buzzard. 
Cooper's  hawk,  marsh  harrier,  bald  eagle,  flsh-hawk,  sparrow-hawk,  great  homed 
owl,  barred  owl,  yellow-billed  cuckoo,  night-hawk,  whippoo-will,  olive-backed  thrush, 
wood  thrush,  redstart,  ruby-crowned  wren,  common  wren,  cliff  swallow,  chimney 
swallow,  shorelark,  purple  flnch,  scarlet  tanager.  Indigo  bird,  waxwing,  wood  warbler, 
yoriole,  titmouse,  vireo,  blue-jay,  robin,  raven,  turtle-dove,  snowy  heron,  avoset,  willet, 
'plover,  mud-ben,  wild  goose,  swan,  brant,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  wood-duck,  curlew, 
snipe,  petrel,  loon,  auk,  and  cormorant.  "The  reptiles  and  fish  include  the  snapping 
turtle,  painted  turtle,  fence  lizard,  rattlesnake,  aoder,  black  snake,  milk  snake,  green 
snake,  salamander,  7  species  of  frog  and  6  of  tree  toad.  A  few  of  the  many  kinds 
of  fishes  are  the  shad,  black  whale,  sea  bass,  white  perch,  sunflsh,  darter,  black-fish, 
shecpahead,  weakflsh,  dolphin,  mackerel.  Spanish  mackerel,  snowflsh,  blue-fish,  flying- 
flsli,  angler,  cod,  haddock,  sturgeon,  herring,  brook  trout,  pike,  catfish,  sucker,  small  bluo 
shark,  ray  and  lamprey.  Lobsters  and  crabs  abound  along  the  coast,  and  the  fisheries, 
especially  of  oysters,  are  a  prolific  source  of  wealth.  A  state  board  of  fish  commission- 
ers has  done  much  to  stock  the  fresh- waier  streams  and  upland  lakes. 

BoTAKT.— The  total  forest  area  is  2380,000  acres,  of  which  about  708,093  acres  are  held 
in  farm^  Passing  from  the  mountainous  and  liilly  portions  of  the  n.  through  the  levd 
and  sandy  tracts  to  the  coast,'  one  finds  the  white,  Dlack,  scarlet,  and  pin-oak,  chestnut 
shagbark  hickory,  pignut,  tulip,  basswood,  red  and  sugar  maple,  red  cedar,  white  and 
slippery  elm,  black  walnut,  butternut,  white  and  pitch  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  hornbeam, 
iron-wood,  aspen,  wild  cherry,  dogwood,  beech,  birch,  sassifras,  mulberry,  scarlet  thorn, 
white  and  black  ash,  cottouwood,  willow,  sweet  gum,  sour  gum,  white  cedar,  box  elder, 
black  elder,  shadbush,  clethra,  hazel,  witch-hazel,  waxberry,  holly,  alder,  black  alder,  anc 
tamarack.  The  principal  growth  in  the  s.  is  pine.  The  magnoiia  ptouca  is  found  along 
the  coast,  and  the  persimmon  grows  as  far  n.  as  lat.  40.44°.  The  wild  fruits  and  berries 
are  those  of  the  adjoining  states.  The  mistletoe  is  found  here,  and  the  bittersweet  and 
clematis  are  common  vines.  The  extensive  flora  combines  northern  species  with  many 
properly  belonging  to  the  southern  states.  Among  the  beautiful  or  curious  flowering 
plants  are  the  trailing  arbutus,  bloodroot,  burr  mangold,  painted  cup,  fringed  gentiat., 
arethusa,  field  lily,  pond  li'.y,  pyxidarUhera  barbata,  pitcher  plant,  golden-club,  and 
heloniat  buUata. 

Climate. — Proximity  to  the  Atlantic  on  its  whole  eastern  and  southern  ports,  and  fas 
generally  low  surface  above  the  sea,  give  N.  J.  a  climate  of  less  extreme  cold  than  the 
states  inland  in  the  same  latitude,  but  not  less  extreme  heat.  The  southern  cos., 
however,  surrounded  by  sea  waters,  show  less  range  between  extremes  than  other  por- 
tions of  the  state.  Where  fresh  water  joins  the  sea  the  marshes  are  malarious,  and  llier» 
are  some  portions  of  the  lands  overlying  the  trap-rock  dikes  where  water  settles  into 
fissures  below  the  surface  and  gives  rise  to  malarial  diseases.  The  very  rich  alluvial 
lands  of  the  Delaware  were  formerly  more  subject  than  any  other  portions  of  the  state  to 
the  same  class  of  ailments,  but  in  general  have  long  since  become  quite  as  healthful  as 
the  average  of  lands.  As  a  whole  the  state  is  eminently  healthful,  and  the  sandstone 
belt  is  considered  particularly  favorable  to  persons  inclined  to  lung  disease.  The  mean 
winter  temperature  at  Burlington  {8  81.2*2°;  summer,  72.01°;  yearly  mean.  51.94°;  mean 
winter  temperature  at  Newark,  80.76°;  summer,  70.35°;  yearly  mean,  50.60°;  yearly  mean 
temperature  at  Sandy  Hook,  40.9° :  av.  annual  rainfall  at  Newark.  44.85  ins. 
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Areata 
Bqnsre 
Mllee. 

PopnJ^tlon. 

Aiealn 
Sqnare 
Hllea. 

PopnlaUon. 

Atlantic 

666 
285 
860 
220 
255 
605 
127 
826 
48 
484 
226 
810 

28.886 
47,226 
68,528 
87,687 
11,268 
46,488 

266,098 
28,649 

276.126 
85,855 
79,978 
61,754 

Monmouth 

475 
470 
578 
197 
840 
808 
626 
102 
860 

69,128 

Morris. ............... 

64,101 

Burlington  ••• 

Ocean 

15,974 

Cftxnden  •••••••••••••• 

Passaic. .............. 

106,046 

Cape  May.. •• 

Salem 

25,151 

Cnmberlaud...  .••.«.. . 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union.  ..•••••••.••.•. 

28,811 

Essex  ............... . 

22,269 
72,467 

Gloucester.  ........... 

Hudson  .............. 

Warren.. ............. 

86,558 

Hnntpn^nn  . 

Total 

Hercer........... ..,,. 

7,465 

1,444,988 

Middlesex 
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Mew  Jersey* 


Boil  AITS  AOBICCLTTTBB. — Thesoilsof  difFerentparUof  N.  J.  differ  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. On  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware,  the  Rapidan,  the  Passaic,  and  in  many  yallevs  among 
the  mountains  of  the  n.  part,  the  soil  ia  of  the  best  quality.  The  eastern  slope  of  First,  or 
Orange  Mountain,  which  isared  sandstone  formation,  was  remarkable  in  astate  of  nature 
for  the  variety  and  strength  of  its  forest  vegetation.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  th« 
central  part  of  the  stale  is  the  most  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  greater  variety  of  products. 
While  parts  of  the  alluvial  basins  are  rich  enough  to  bear  crops  of  tobacco,  other  sections 
were  onginally  so  thin  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  expression — "  as  poor  as  the  barrens 
of  New  Jersey."  But  those  sand-barrens,  ns  they  were  called,  have  been  found  well 
adapted  to  fruits  and  vegetable  gardening.  The  geologic  survey  of  the  state  has  called 
attention  to  the  oak  and  pine  lands  of  its  southern  part  Two-fifths  of  the  area  of  the 
state  8.0.  of  the  marl  belt  is  divided  into  two  classes :  the  sands  upon  which  pines  alone 
thriva,  and  those  which  grow  oak  as  well  as  pine,  which  have  more  clay  and  humus. 
The  white  oak  bottoms  are  the  best  parts  of  the  latter.  The  oak  lands  have  been  found 
particularly  susceptible  to  improvement,  and  are  showing  good  crops  of  grains  as  well 
as  fruits  since  intelligent  inaustry  has  been  applied  in  them.  Dmlng  the  period  ot 
1880-00  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  nomber,  acreage,  and  value  of  the  farms  in 
the  state,  the  totals  in  the  last  year  being:  farms,  30,828;  acreage,  2,662,000;  and  value, 
$159,202,840.  The  cereal,  potato,  and  nay  crops  have  now  an  annual,  value  of  over 
$15,000,000,  with  hay  leading,  nearly  $7,000,000.  The  farm  animals,  with  milch  cows 
leading,  have  a  value  of  about  $15,000,000.  In  special  productions  the  state  ranks  very 
high.  Two  "^unties,  Sussex  and  Warren,  produce  nearly  all  the  apple  brandy  made  In 
the  United  b^tes;  three  counties,  Atlantic,  Burlington,  and  Ocean,  yield  about  one- 
half  of  the  entire  cranberry  crop  of  the  country;  Morris  county  is  widely  noted  for 
the  great  quantity  and  superior  quality  of  its  peaches  and  also  for  its  great  rose  farms, 
from  which  the  New  York  market  is  principally  supplied;  and  the  sandy  lands,  the  most 
northern  in  the  United  States  where  it  can  l>e  cultivated  profitably,  yield  large  crops 
of  the  sweet  potato.  Fruit  and  berries  of  various  kinds  and  general  market  produce 
are  cultivated  in  many  sections  with  large  profit,  tlie  markets  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia being  largely  supplied  therefrom.  Cape  May  county  has  an  interesting  pecu- 
liarity in  its  "cedar  mines,"  or  sunken  forests,  of  which  the  town  of  Dennisville  is  the 
center.  TbB  "  mines  "  are  swamps  covering  an  area  of  about  10  sq.  miles.,  and  undei>- 
laid  to  an  unknown  depth  with  immense  prostrate  trees  of  the  white  cedar  variety. 
The  trees  lie  one  across  another,  and  there  are  evidences  that  they  are  the  growth  of 
successive  forests;  that  they  once  grew  in  fresh  water;  and  that  they  died  when  salt 
water  reached  them  either  by  a  subsidence  of  the  land  or  a  rise  of  the  sea.  Some  fell 
by  the  roots  and  are  known  as  "  windfalls,"  others  were  broken  and  are  called  "  break- 
downs." They  are  of  unknown  age;  probably  have  laid  in  the  water  and  mud  for 
several  hundred  years.  The  " breakdowns "  are  the  ones  principally  "mined,"  for 
from  them  is  made  a  superior  quality  of  shingles.    The  wood  is  of  a  delicate  pink  color. 

Manufactures,  etc. — New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  foremost  manufacturing  states  in 
the  Union.  Among  her  specialties  may  be  numbered  hats,  in  which  she  ranks  next  to 
Connecticut,  with  an  annual  production  exceeding  9,000,000;  potteries,  in  which  she 
excels  in  quality  and  style  of  finish;  and  extensive  silk  and  glass  works.  Newark,  some- 
times called  the  "  Birmingham  of  America,"  is  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  nearly  2,600  industrial  establishments,  and  its  productions 
include  brass  and  iron  work,  hardware,  machinery,  leather,  hats,  and  jewelry,  valued 
at  over  $03,000,000  A  novel  and  interesting  establishment  in  this  city  is  that  of  the 
Celluloid  company,  where  hundreds  of  articles  are  made  in  imitation  of  Ivory,  amber, 
tortoise-shell,  malachite,  and  other  precious  materials.  Jersey  City  has  extensive 
stocltyards,  abattoirs,  grain  elevators,  sugar  refineries,  and  steel  works,  beside  large  fac- 
tories for  silk  goods,  pottery,  drugs  and  chemicals,  soap,  etc.  The  Colgate  soap  works, 
first  established  in  New  York  in  1806,  now  occupy  a  large  area  in  Jersey  City.  It  is 
said  that  ninety  tons  of  rose  leaves  are  shipped  to  this  firm  annually  from  Southern 
France.  Another  old  firm  in  this  city  is  that  of  the  Lorillard  Tobacco  works,  said  also 
to  be  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  America,  having  begun  in  New  York  in  1760;  it  now 
occupies  several  blocks.  Paterson,  besides  its  locomotive  works,  its  numerous  cotton, 
woolen,  velvet,  and  paper  mills,  has  become  the  foremost  city  in  America  in  silk  manu- 
factures; it  well  merits  its  title  of  the  "  Lyons  of  America,"  with  its  many  silk  mills. 
Elizabeth  has  extensive  water-tube  steam  boiler  works,  potteries,  and  sewing-mac-bine 
works,  the  latter  being  the  famous  "Singer"  works,  opened  in  1873.  This  company 
has  extensive  works  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  a  factory  in  Australia,  and  one  in  Canada. 
Trenton  makes  more  crockery  and  pottery  than  any  other  American  city.  Its  produc- 
tion in  1890  amounted  to  $4,500,000.  Perth  Amboy  has  terra-cotta  works  that  produce 
$400,000  worth  of  goods  annually.  Gla.ssboro  has  the  oldest  and  largest  bottle  glass 
factory  in  America;  it  was  founded  in  1775  by  practical  glass  blowers  from  Europe. 
The  same  company  has  factories  at  Camden  and  Salem.  Millville  has  glass  works; 
also  works  for  making  cast  iron  pipes,  lamp-posts,  all  sorts  of  gas  and  water  apparatus. 
Other  cities  having  large  industrial  establishments  are  New  Brunswick,  Passaic,  Bridge- 
ton,  Phillipsburg,  and  Camden.  Bayonne  has  great  petroleiun  refineries.  The  U.  S. 
census  of  1890  reported  for  the  entire  state,  0,221  manufacturing  establishments,  employ- 
ing $249,890,428  capital  and  186,001  persons,  paying  $96,600,703  ror  wages  and  $1 88,(160.704 
for  materials,  and  having  an  output  valued  at  $353,179,017,  giving  it  fifth  rank  in  value 
of  manufactures.    This  Is  one  of  the  foremost  states  in  the  production  of  zinc,  which 
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18  mined  at  Franklin  and  Ogdensbnrg,  and  worked  at  Newark  and  Jersey  City.  The 
fisheries  empioy  over  10,000  persons;  tne  annual  production  exceeds  $8,000,000,  the  most 
Important  being  the  oyster. 

The  following  partial  list  of  the  products  of  mines  is  from  the  census  reports  of  1890: 


Qnarries. 

Cubic  ft. 

Value. 

Capital  inTeirted. 

dlnestone 

Bandstooe 

Blate 

8 
26 

6 
23 
88 

15,649 
'  0,010,21* 

6V874',575 

28,0S6 

lS00Bbt.t8. 

75  aht.  ts. 

800  ebt  te. 

t8J»0 

607,309 

10,026 

425,678 

686 

10,882 

1,500 

i.sao 

$21,850 
798.115 
103  650 

Granite 

418,890 
152,580 

Limestone 

Soapetone .' 

Jnfneorial  earth , 

Ocher 

The  value  of  all  mineral  products  in  1800  exceeded  $8,000,000.  In  1896  the  stat« 
ranked  second  In  production  of  magnetic  iron  ore  and  fifth  in  clay  products;  and  Sussex 
county  was  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  that  produced  manganiferous  zinc  ore. 

Commerce. — The  metropolis  of  New  York  is  stili  the  great  port  of  entry  of  the  U.  S., 
and  still  more  exclusively  of  the  state  of  N.  J. ;  so  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
state  shows  as  a  part  of  the  customs  business  of  that  city,  and  its  commercial 
relations  with  other  states  of  the  Union  also  appear  in  the  statistics  of  the  imports, 
exports,  and  sales  of  the  city  of  New  York.  New  Jersey  has  a  small  foreign  and 
a  large  coasting  trade.  The  series  of  bays  and  sounds  along  the  eastern  coast,  while 
they  fence  in  the  country  from  the  open  sea  by  long  bars  of  sand,  form  broken  inlets, 
through  which  many  small  vessels  can  pass  and  repass.  They  are  called  variously 
Wreck  Pond,  Manasquan,  Bame^t,  Turtle  Girt,  Cold  Spring  Inlet.  These,  with  the  small 
streams,  after  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  the  Passaic,  Shark  river,  Toms  river,  Little 
Egg  harl>or.  Great  Egg  harl}or,  Baritan  and  Muscanetcong,  which  are  navigable  tidal 
streams,  and  the  "  thoroughfares  "  in  the  salt  marshes  afford  considerable  extent  of 
inland  navigation,  which  is  increased  by  the  canals  of  the  stat«  '  The  custom  house 
districts  have  as  ports  of  entry  Perth  Amboy,  Newark,  Great  Egg  harbor,  Burlington, 
and  Bridgeton.  During  the  year  ending  Dec,  1894,  there  entered  at  the  three  ports, 
Bridgeton,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy,  (^  sailing  and  8  steam  vessels,  belonging  to  the 
foreign  trade,  carrying  27,995  tons  burden ;  cleared  from  these  ports  53  sailing  and  18 
steam  vessels,  13,569  tons.  The  Imports  at  Bridgeton,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy 
in  1896  aggregated  over  $300,000;  exports  from  Newark  and  Perth  Amboy,  over 
$1,350,000. 

Railboads. — The  state  has  more  railroads  in  proportion  to  its  territory  than  apy 
other  state  excepting  Massachusetts,  Since  1873  the  incorporation  of  railroad  com 
panies  has  been  effected  under  a  general  law,  thus  doing  away  with  the  old  form  of 
special  charters.  The  principal  roads  operating  in  the  state  are  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  I^high  Valley,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Erie,  the  New  York,  Susmiebanna,  and  Western,  the 
New  York  and  Long  Branch,  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  West  Jersey  and 
Seashore,  and  the  West  Shore.  The  total  single-track  mileage  is  about  2,200  with 
second,  third,  and  fourth  tracks,  and  sidings,  aliout  4,500.  The  valuation  of  railroad 
property  is  nearly  $222,000,000,  and  the  state  tox  on  it,  over  $1,500,000. 

Canals. — The  canals  of  New  Jersey  were  once  its  principal  commercial  channels. 
The  Morris  canal,  101  m.  long,  from  Jersey  City  to  the  Delaware  river,  at  Phillipsburg, 
has  always  transported  vast  quantities  of  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York,  and 
DOW  belongs  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  company.  By  its  corporation  charter  it  was 
Invested  with  banking  powers,  or  rather,  its  corporators  assumed  such  powers  from  the 
indefinite  range  of  the  powers  granted.  It  cost  originally  $14,000,000.  The  Delaware 
and  Baritan  canal  from  New  Brunswick  to  Bordentown,  43  m.  long,  with  a  feeder  to 
Trenton  22  m.,  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  at  a  cost  of  $3,985,287. 
It  has  a  depth  of  8  ft.,  a  surface  width  of  75  ft.,  and  has  14  locks.  It  is  under  lease  to 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  company.  v 

Banks.— In  1896  there  were  102  national  banxs  in  operation,  with  acombined  capital 
of  $14,395,000.  outstanding  circulation  $5,592,422,  deposits  $52,837,710,  and  reserve 
$13,551,397;  21  sUte  banks,  with  capiul  $1,732,300,  deposits  $6,723,859,  and  resources 
$10,.S24,239;  21  loan  and  trust  companies,  capital  $2,106,345,  deposits  $16,843,780; 
and  26  mutual  savings  banks,  depositors  164,334,  deposits  $39,685,536,  and  resources 
$43,817, 114.  There  were  also  over  320  building  and  loan  associations,  with  nearly  90,000 
shareholders,  over  750,000  shares  in  force,  and  assets  exceeding  $41,000,000. 

Religious  Denominations.— The  leading  denominations  in  point  of  nnmbers  and 
of  organirations  are  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist, 
Reformed  Dutch,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Friends.  The  state  contains  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  dioceses  of  Newark  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of 
Newark  and  Trenton. 

Education.— ThefreeschoolsTStemwasnotintrodnced  until  1871.  The  cities  have  a 
distinct  organization  of  their  schools  under  the  control  of  city  superintendents,  who,  how- 
ever, are  subject  to  the  state  laws  and  the  direction  of  the  state  superintendent  of  education. 
Each  CO.  has  a  superintendent.  The  state  board  of  education,  upon  the  application  of 
a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  each  of  the  school  districts  of  a  township,  not  exceeding  4 
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square  miles  In  area,  may  consolidate  such  districts  into  one  school  district,  In  each 
consolidated  township  district  there  are  to  be  elected  6  school  trustees,  or  2  from  each 
ward  if  divided  into  wards.  Such  trustees  are  to  be  subject  to  all  the  proylsions  of  the 
law  relating  to  district  trustees  now  in  force.  Any  city  may  borrow  money,  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  aggregate  (30,000,  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  buildings  for  schools,  and  give 
bonds  theruor.  Any  city  may  raise  by  taxation  and  expend  annually  for  current  pur- 
poses, a  sum  which,  together  with  the  state  apportionment,  shall  be  equal  to  $15  per 
capita  of  average  numl)er  enrolled.  Women  are  eligible  for  school  trustees,  and  may 
vote  at  any  school  meeting  in  the  district  in  which  they  reside. 

The  population  of  school  age  (5-18)  in  1895  was  424,960;  total  enrollmeot,  274,270; 
average  daily  attendance,  172,465;  average  number  days  the  schools  were  kept,  192. 
The  estimated  value  of  all  public  school  property  was  $11,819,712,  and  the  total  amount 
disbursed  for  public  education  was  over  $5,000,000.  The  annual  school  tax  on  all  the 
property  of  the  state  is  2  mills  on  a  dollar.  In  addition  to  the  fund  raised  annually  by 
this  tax,  N.  J.  has  a  school  fund  valued  In  1896  at  $S,589,27i  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  private  schools  was  upward  of  45,000.  For  higher  instruction  there  were  about 
70  public  high  schools  and  about  the  same  number  of  private  secondary  schools,  having 
grounds,  biSldings,  and  apparatus  valued  at  $2,000,000.  The  state  normal  scliool  for 
teachers,  at  Trenton,  embraces  a  system  of  model  schools  in  which  the  students  are 
trained  in  the  respective  departments  of  school  teaching.  The  Famum  preparatory 
school  at  Beverly  prepares  students  to  enter  the  normal  school,  or  for  the  practice  of 
business.  Newark  has  a  normal  school  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  for  the 
elty  schools,  and  a  training  school ;  Hoboken,  Paterson,  and  Jersey  City,  normal  classes. 
Free  evening  schools  are  held  in  many  of  the  large  cities.  Districts  raising  not  less  than 
$1000  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  or  schools  for  industrial  education,  or  for  adding 
such  education  to  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  public  schools,  receive  a  like  amount 
from  the  state,  and  an  annual  appropriation,  equal  to  that  appropriated  by  the  district, 
not  exceeding  $5000  in  any  one  year.  The  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  state 
organized,  in  1887,  a  coxmcil  to  advance  educational  interests.  State,  district,  and  local 
teachers'  reading  circles  are  enthusiastically  supported.  Plainfieid  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Chautauqua  Univ.  (q.  v.).  The  institutions  for  superior  instruction  include 
Princeton  university,  chartered  as  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1746  and  made  a  univer- 
sity in  1896  (see  New  Jersey,  College  of) ;  Butgers  college  (q.  v.),  at  New  Brunswick,  with 
which  Is  connected  the  State  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  as  a  scientific  school; 
St.  Benedict's  college  (R.  C),  at  Newark;  Seton  Hall  college  (R.  C),  at  South  Orange; 
the  Stevens  institute  of  teclinology,  at  Hoboken ;  the  John  C.  Green  school  of  science, 
connected  with  Princeton  university;  the  Newark  technical  school;  Theological  semi- 
nary of  the  Presbyterian  chiuxih,  Princeton;  Theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed 
church,  New  Brunswick;  Drew  theological  semina^  (M.  E.),  Madison;  theological 
school  of  the  Newark  Presbytery  (German),  Bloomneid;  Evelyn  college  for  women, 
Princeton;  Peddle  institute,  Hiehtstown;  Blair  Presbyterian  academy,  Blairstown; 
Classical  academy,  Belvidere;  and  the  Hasbrouck  institute,  Jersey  City.  Other  high 
grade  Institutions  are  the  Montclair  military  academy;  the  Newark  academy;  the  Law- 
renceviUe  school;  St.  Bartholomew's  school,  Morristown;  Collegiate  institute,  Newton; 
Pennington  seminary;  Paterson  classical  and  scipntiilc  school ;  St.  Peter's  college  (R.  C), 
Jersey  City;  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (R.  C),  Hoboken;  the  Pingry  school,  Eliza- 
beth; Freehold  institute;  Institute  of  the  Holy  Angels,  Fort  Lee;  Van  Rensselaer  semi- 
nary, Burlington;  St.  Joseph's  academy,  Bordentown;  Ivy  Hall  school,  Bridgeton; 
Centenary  coUegiate  Institute,  Hackettstown;  Mount  Holly  academy;  Dearborn-Morgan 
school.  Orange;  Friends'  high  school,  Moorestown;  and  the  Hoboken  academy. 

In  1806  there  were  94  libraries  of  1000  volumes  and  upward  each,  with  an  aggregate 
of  801,152  bound  volumes  and  about  120,000  pamphlets.  Besides  the  college  libraries 
and  those  of  the  state  at  Trenton  and  the  New  Jersey  historical  society  at  Newark, 
there  are  libraries  in  nearly  all  the  state  institutions,  in  many  of  the  public  schools,  and 
lari^e  public  ones  in  the  principal  cities  and  towna  The  various  publications  aggregate 
about  400.  '  / 

QovKBTsntKnn,  sra— The  capitol  is  Trenton.  The  governor,  treasurer,  comptroller, 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  elected  for  three  years ;  the  secretary  of 
state,  who  is  also  the  commissioner  of  insurance,  attorney-general,  and  adjutant  gen- 
.  eral  for  five  years.  The  governor  receives  a  salary  of  $10,000.  The  legislature,  meeting 
annually,  and  unlimited  as  to  session,  is  composed  of  twenty-one  senators,  elected  for 
tliree  years,  and  sixty  representatives,  elected  for  one  year ;  salary,  $600  a  year.  State 
elections  are  held  annually,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The 
right  to  vote  at  general  elections  necessitntes  a  previous  residence  of  one  year  in  the 
state  and  five  months  in  the  county.  The  registration  of  voters  is  required.  New  bal- 
lot laws  based  on  the  Australian  system  (q.  v.)  were  adopted  in  1890.  In  1884,  a  wom- 
an suffrage  amendment  secured  twenty-four  out  of  twenty-seven  votes.  The  National 
Guard  comprises  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  three  battalions,  two  batteries,  and  several 
gun  detachments,  and  aggregates  4282  men.  Annual  encampments  are  made  at  the 
stale  camp-ground  at  Sea  Oirt,  where  much  attention  is  paid  to  rifle  practice,  volley  fir- 
ing and  skirmish  drills.  The  State  Arsenal  occupies  the  old  State  Prison,  built  in  1797. 
The  New  Jersey  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  established  in  Newark  in  1805.  was  re> 
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moved  to  Kearny  In  1888.  The  total  available  force  In  time  of  war  Is  886,278.  During 
the  civil  war  this  state  furnished  88,.305  men  to  the  union  army,  which  was  10,057  more 
than  her  quota  and  within  10,501  of  her  entire  available  force.  Daring  the  Bevolution- 
ary,  the  Mexican,  and  the  Civil  wars  the  state  was  honored  in  exceptional  achievements 
by  her  representatives,  and  her  soil  and  her  sons  have  furnish^  the  subjects  of  some  of 
the  most  thrilling  and  weighty  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Jddiciabt. — The  distinction  between  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity  is  still  main 
tained  in  New  Jersey.  All  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  7  years, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate.  The  first,  or  lower  courts,  are  the  co.  courts  oi 
common  pleas  and  oyer  and  terminer,  consisting  of  a  single  judge;  an  orphan's  court, 
and  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace.  Next  above  is  the  supreme  court, 
which  malces  the  circuit  of  the  state,  and  is  composed  of  a  chief-justice  (salary,  $10,000) 
and  8  associates,  who  receive  $9000  each.  A  prerogative  court  Is  presided  over  by  the 
'  chancellor  alone.  The  court  of  errors  and  appeals  in  the  last  resort  is  composed  of  the 
chancellor,  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  6  judges  specially  appointed.  The 
pardoning  power  is  vested  in  the  chancellor,  6  judges,  and  the  governor,  but  is  not  exer- 
cised without  the  sanction  of  the  governor.  The  chancellor  receives  a  salary  of  $10,000. 
Laws,  etc.— By  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  for  that  purpose,  the  lot 
and  buil  Jing  thereon,  which  is  occupied  as  a  residence  and  owned  by  a  debtor,  who  is  a 
householder  and  has  a  family,  are  exempt  by  law  from  sale  or  execution,  to  the  value  of 
$1000.  All  wearing  apparel  of  the  debtor  and  his  family  and  personal  property  amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  $200  are  similarly  exempt,  except  for  the  purchase-money  therefor.  A 
wife  holds  property  acquired  before  marriage  free  from  control  of  her  husband  or  liability 
for  his  debts.  If  over  21  years  of  age,  she  may  maice  a  will,  but  cannot  dispose  of  any 
interest  to  which  her  husband  would  be  entitled  by  law  at  her  death.  If  living  with  her 
husband,  she  cannot  convey  her  real  property  without  his  consent.  The  grounds  for  di- 
vorce are  adultery  and  wilful  desertion  for  2year8.  A  county  option  and  high  license  bill 
was  passed  in  18^,  but  repealed  in  1889.  ThemlDlmum  license  in  towns,  under  the  new 
act.  IS  $100,  and  |250  in  cities.  On  the  application  of  one- fifth  of  the  legal  voters  la  any 
township  or  city,  a  special  election  must  be  ordered  by  the  court,  at  which  the  amount 
of  the  license  fee  may  be  raised  to  any  figure  a  majority  of  the  voters  may  determine. 
Such  elections  may  not  be  held  oftener  than  once  in  8  years.  Offenders  must  bo  tried  be- 
fore a  jury,  and  a  second  conviction  forever  incapacitates  the  convicted  party  from  ob- 
taining a  license.  The  legal  and  only  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.  The  penalty  for 
usury  is  forfeiture  of  entire  interest.  A  foreign  will  directing  the  sale  of  land  in  the 
Btate  has  the  same  effect  as  if  filed  originallv  in  the  state.  A  state  board  of  agriculture 
was  established  in  1886,  and  a  board  of  healln  and  bureau  of  vital  statistics.  Each  city 
and  township  is  required  to  have  local  boards  of  health.  The  riparian  lands  are  under 
special  commissioners,  and  the  maximum  price  of  these  lands  was  fixed  by  law  in  1869. 
The  prices  range  from  20-80  cts.  per  foot,  on  unimproved  beaches,  to  $jO  on  the  bay  of 
New  York  and  the  Hudson  river.  The  real  and  personal  estate  of  manufacturing  cor- 
porations is  taxed  the  same  as  real  and  personal  estate  of  individuals.  Twelve  hours  is 
a  le^nl  day's  labor  on  all  street  railways  and  elevated  railroads. 

The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows :  1788,  6  votes  for  'Washington  for 
pres.,  5  for  John  Jay  for  vice-pres.,  and  one  for  John  Adams  for  vice-pres. ;  1792,  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  7  ;  1796,  Adams  and  Thos.  Finckney,  7 ;  1800,  Adams  and  C.  C. 
Pinckney,  7  ;  1804,  Jefferson  and  George  Clinton,  8 ;  1808,  Madison  and  George  Clinton, 
8 ;  1812,  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Ingersoll,  8 ;  1814,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  8  ;  1820,  Mon- 
roe and  Tompkins,  8 ;  1824,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  8  ;  1828,  Adams  and  Rush,  8 ;  1832, 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  8 ;  1836,  Harrison  and  Granger,  8  ;  1840,  Harrison  and  Tyler, 
8 ;  1844,  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen,  7 ;  1848,  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  7  ;  1852,  Pierce  and 
King,  7;  1856,  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge,  7 ;  1860,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  4,  Douglas 
and  H.  V.  Johnson,  3  ;  1864,  McClellan  and  Pendleton,  7  ;  1868,  Seymour  and  Blair,  7 ; 
1872,  Grant  and  Wilson,  9 ;  1876,  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  9 ;  1880.  Hancock  and  £ng. 
Ush.  9  ;  1884.  Cleveland  and  Hendricks,  9 ;  1888,  Cleveland  and  Thurman,  9 ;  imi, 
Cleveland  and  Stevenson,  10;  1896,  McKlnley  and  Hobart,  10. 

Charitable  Institutions.— There  is  a  state  l>oard  of  charities,  a  part  of  whose  duties 
is  to  visit  the  state  institutions,  those  of  the  counties,  and  private  incorporate  benevo- 
lences. Care  and  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  provided  out  of  the  state  at 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  until  1883,  when  a  state  institution  was  completed  at  Trenton  at 
a  cost  of  $49,260.  The  blind  are  taken  care  of  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  institu- 
tions at  a  cost  of  about  $14,000  per  annum.  There  are  a  state  training  school  for  feeble- 
minded children  and  a  state  institution  for  feeble-minded  women,  both  at  Vineland. 
The  home  for  disabled  soldiers  at  Kearny  is  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  from 
$30,000  to  $40,000.  The  home  for  soldiers'  children,  formerly  maintained,  has  been 
closed,  after  having  executed  its  trust  in  educating  and  providing  homes  for  thom.  An 
act  for  the  establishment  of  orphan  asylums  was  enacted  Mar.  0,  1877,  providing  that 
any  5  or  more  persons  may  form  themselves  into  an  orphan  asylum  association  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving,  supporting,  and  educating  orphan  children,  under  such  name  as 
they  may  choose,  after  being  duly  incorporated  under  the  further  provisions  of  the  act. 
Such  private  associations  are  believed  to  be  a  more  efficient  means  of  providing  for  tiie 
orphans  in  each  locality  than  state  institutions.  An  industrial  school  for  girls  at  Trenton 
is  maintained  by  the  state.  A  state  reform  school  for  juvenile  delinquents  is  located  at 
Jamesburg  in  Middlesex  co.,  on  a  farm  of  i'M  acres.    The  city  of  Newark  also  maintains 
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»  reformatory  home  at  Verona.  The  old  state  Itmatic  asylmn  is  at  Trenton.  The  state 
pays  $1  per  week  for  every  co.  patient  in  addition  to  wliat  each  co.  is  obliged  to  pay  for 
those  it  sends.  The  institution  derives  a  revenue  from  the  care  of  private  patients  who 
are  sent  to  it.  The  new  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Morristown  is  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures for  the  purpose  in  the  country,  having  cost  about  $2,600,000.  It  will  accommodate 
upward  of  1,000  patients.  The  state  prison  is  at  Trenton.  In  1884  the  legislature  passed 
a  bill  abolishing  contract  convict-labor  in  the  prison.  The  inmates  must  now  be  em- 
ployed upon  g(wdsused  in  institutions  under  state  control,  on  the  public-account  system, 
or  the  piece-price  plan.  A  system  of  releasing  certain  inmates  of  the  state  prison  on 
parole  has  been  in  operation  since  1801.  Persons  under  16  years  of  age  confined  in  co. 
institutions  must  be  kept  separate  from  older  prisoners. 

Finances.  —  The  state  is  in  a  prosperous  financial  condition.  The  tutal  bonded 
debt,  Oct.  31,  1896,  was  f6a5,000,  and  the  state  had  sinking  fund  holdings  and  other 
assets  exceeding  its  entire  liabilities  by  more  than  $200,000.  There  is  no  floating  debt, 
and  no  state  tax  has  been  levied  for  many  years.  The  treasury  receipts  exceed  $2,000,000 
per  annum,  of  which  over  $1,000,000  is  derived  from  tax  on  railroad  corporations,  and 
over  $700,000  from  that  on  miscellaneous  corporations.  The  valuation  of  propertv  in 
the  state,  1896,  was  $840,767,779,  and  the  valuation  of  taxable  property,  $794,428,048. 
The  outstanding  war  debt,  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  bonded  indebtedness,  Is 
being  reduced  by  annual  payments.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1893,  all  bonds, 
securities,  improvement  certificates  and  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  heretofore  or 
hereafter  issued  by  the  State,  or  by  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  borough,  school 
district,  or  other  municipality  of  the  State,  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  any 
purpose. 

PopuLATios'.  — Slavery  existed  in  New  Jersey  for  nearly  a  century,  but  \n  1820  an 
•ct  was  passed  giving  freedom  to  all  children  l>om  of  slave  parents  after  certain  dates, 
and  whereas  there  haid  t>een  over  12,000  slaves  In  1800,  in  1860  there  were  but  eighteen 
remaining.  In  1700,  184,139— 11,423  slave,  2762  free  col'd;  1800,  211,149—12,422  slave, 
4402  free  col'd;  1820,  277,426—7557  slave,  12,460  free  col'd:  1840,  873,306—674  slave, 
21,044  free  col'd;  1850,  489,555—236  slave,  23,810  free  col'd;  1860,  672,086—18  slave, 
26,318  free  col'd;  1870, 906,096-S0,658  col'd;  1880,  1,131,116;  1890,  1,444,933.  There  are 
21  cos. ;  for  pop.  1890,  see  Census  Tables,  Vol.  XV.  Hudson  and  Essex  cos.  contain 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Glerman  pop.  of  the  state,  and  Hudson  co.  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  Irish  pop.  The  largest  cities,  1800,  were,  Newark,  181,880; 
Jersey  City,  163,003;  Paterson,  78,347;  Camden,  58,313;  Hoboken,  43,648;  Trenton, 
67,458;  Elizabeth,  37,764;  Biyonne,  19,038;  Orange,  18,844,  New  Brunswick,  18,603; 
East  Orange,  13,282:  Atlantic  City,  13,055;  Passaic,  13,028;  Bridgeton,  11,424;  Plain- 
fleld,  11,267;  and  Mlllvllle,  10,002.  The  towns  and  villages  within  a  radius  of  20  m.  of 
New  York  have  been  well  described  as  the  dormitories  of  that  city. 

See  histories  by  Gordon  (Trenton,  1834)  and  by  Smith  (Burlington,  1865);  Documentt 
relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (11  vols.,  Newark,  1880-88), 
edited  by  Whitehead;  Elmer's  the  Cpmtitution  and  Oovemment  of  the  Province  and  State  of 
New  Jersey  (Newark,   1872);  Whitehead's   Ea^  Jersey  under  the  Proprieiani  Ootemmenl 

i Newark,  ISlb) ;  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Safety  oj  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (Jersey  City, 
872);  New  Jersey  Archives,  16  vols.,  1631-1755  (N.  J.  Hist  Soc.),  etc 

HEW  JEB8ET,  COLLEGE  OF,  now  called  Princeton  University,  and  situated  in  the 
town  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  founded  through  the  exertions  of  some  leading  members 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York  —  which  then  included  many  of  the  Presbyterian  churches 
in  New  Jersey — under  charters  granted,  1746,  by  acting  governor  Hamilton,  and, 
1748,  with  more  liberal  provisions  by  Governor  Belcher.  It  was  opened,  1747,  at 
Elizabethtown ;  was  removed  to  Newark,  and  thence  to  Princeton,  1757,  where  a  large 
building  was  erected  and  named  Nassau  hall,  in  honor  of  William  III.,  of  the  house  of 
Nassau.  This  building  was  used  as  a  barrack  and  hospital  by  both  American  and  British 
soldiers  during  a  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  At  the  battle  of  Princeton,  the  British 
troops  made  a  stand  within  its  walls,  and  were  driven  out  by  Washington's  advance. 
The  continental  congress  met  in  It  In  1783,  and  attended  the  commencement  of  that  year 
In  company  with  Washington,  who  presented  50  guineas  to  the  trustees  to  aid  in  repair- 
ing the  damages  occasioned  by  the  battle.  The  money  was  used  for  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Washington  —  painted  by  the  elder  Peale  —to  fill  the  vacancy  in  a  lai^  gilt  frame, 
hanging  in  the  prayer-hall,  from  which  the  portrait  of  George  III.  had  been  shot  away 
by  a  cannon  ball  during  the  assault.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  after  the  revolution 
in  raising  funds  and  repairing  the  buildings,  but  the  institution  revived  under  its  able 
presidents,  and  excepting  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  when  its  Income  and  the  number 
of  its  students  diminished,  it  has  made  steady  progress.  Jonathan  Dickinson  was  the 
first  president,  Rev.  Aaron  Burr  the  second,  Jonathan  Edwards  the  third.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon  —a  member  of  the  continental  congress,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence —  the  sixth ;  Or.  Maclean,  the  tenth,  honored  for  his  lifelong  efficient  and  varied 
service  in  the  co'l  Dr.  James  McCosh,  who  came  from  Queen's  Coll.,  Belfast,  Ireland, 
the  head  of  the  Institution  from  1868  to  1888,  greatly  advanced  its  interests  by  his  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  able  instructions,  and  skiUful  administration.  During  his 
presidency  the  faculty  was  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  students  greativ  increased; 
commodious  and  elegant  buildings  were  erected  and  new  studies  Introduced,  the  school 
of  science  established,  and  more  than  $2,200,000  contributed  for  various  objects  designed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  colL    Of  this  large  sum  $1,856,000  was  given  by  Mr. 
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John  C.  Green  and  by  hla  legatee*,  since  hU  death,  in  earning  ont  his  wishes.  Among 
the  other  large  donors  are  Messrs.  K.  M.  Halstead,  Bobert  Bonner,  Henry  G.  Marquand, 
William  LibSey,  R.  L.  and  A.  Stuart,  James  Lennox,  and  John  I.  Blair. 

The  grounds,  including  an  extensive  purchase  made  in  1889,  cover  225  acres,  beanti- 
fuUy  laid  out,  comprising  hilly  ground,  expanses  of  meadow  and  woodland,  and  adorned 
by  avenues  of  venerable  elms,  notably  that  known  as  "  McCosh's  Walk. "  The  buildings, 
42  in  number,  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  are,  with  few  exceptions,  grouped  around  Nassau 
hall,  and  near  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The  library,  Marquand  chapel,  which  con- 
tains a  muml  statue  of  Dr.  McCosh,  the  John  C.  Green  school  of  science,  Witherspoon, 
Brown,  Blair  and  Alexander  halls,  are  conspicuous  for  architectural  beauty.  Kassau 
hall  erected  in  1756  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1802,  and  1855,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  college.  Clio  and  Whig  halls,  old  buildings  devoted  to  literary  soci- 
eties,  have  t)een  replaced  by  handsome  structures.  Some  of  the  other  buildings  are  West 
college,  Dickinson,  Reunion,  Edwards  and  Murray  halls,  Halsted  observatory,  Biological 
laboratory,  Chancellor  Green  library,  and  the  gymnasium.  The  library,  containing 
about  110,000  vols.,  Is  particularly  rich  in  works  on  mathematics,  physics,  natural 
and  mental  science,  philology,  and  literature.  The  library  of  the  theological  school  con- 
tains over  50,000  vols.  The  museum  of  geology  and  archaeology,  in  Nassau  hall,  con 
tains  large  collections,  and  the  school  of  science  is  equally  rich  in  the  department  ot 
biology.  The  museum  of  historic  art  contains  the  celebrated  Trumbull- P*rime  collection 
of  pottery,  and  the  Mainion  collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities.  Halsted  observatory 
contains,  as  Its  special  instrument,  an  equatorial  of  23  ins.  aperture  and  SO  ft.  focal 
length.  An  observatory  of  instruction  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  students.  There 
is  a  nu^netic  observatory,  used  by  the  school  of  engineering,  and  there  are  weU- 
equtpped  physical,  chemical,  mineralogical,  and  Iiistological  laboratories. 

The  academic  departments  are  those  of  philosophy,  of  language  and  literature,  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science.  The  John  0.  Green  school  of  science  inclndes  a 
course  In  civil  engineering.  During  junior  and  senior  years  many  studies  are  elective. 
In  exceptional  cases,  undergraduate  students,  not  members  of  the  regular  classes,  nor 
candidates  for  a  degree,  are  admitted  to  college  privileges,  and  allowed  to  take  special 
courses.  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  college  are  held  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  simultaneously  with  the  entrance  examinations  at  Princeton.  There 
are  90  endowed  scholarships,  4  special  fxmds,  7  fellowships,  and  a  number  of  competitive 
scholarships;  also  6  university  fellowships  open  to  the  graduates  of  any  American  college. 
The  Cliosophlc  and  American  Whig  literary  societies  have  for  more  than  a  century  added 
greatly  to  the  attractive  power  and  usefulness  of  the  college.  I^lnceton  theological 
seminary  (Presbyterian),  closely  associated  with  the  college,  occupies  several  buildings 
near  by.  It  was  organized  in  1812  and  chartered  in  1822.  Its  course  of  study  is  three 
years.  In  1887-88  it  had  10  resident  and  non-resident  instructors  and  133  students. 
The  college  Is  governed  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  27  trustees,  with  the  governor 
of  the  state  as  president  ex-officio,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  president  of  the  college.  Al- 
though the  college  is  not  under  direct  Presbyterian  control,  the  majority  of  its  instructors, 
trustees,  and  students  are  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  church;  but  it  is  open  to  all 
denominations.  Religious  instruction  is  given  weekly  to  all  the  classes.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  graduates  have  entered  the  ministry.  The  faculty,  1896-87,  nnml)ered 
82.  There  were  8  fellows,  115  graduate  students,  548  undergraduates  in  the  academic 
department,  and  374  scientific  students,  a  total  of  1046;  Pres.,  Rev.  Francis  Landey 
Patton,  D.D.  The  college  celebrated  its  sesquicentennial  in  October,  1896,  with  exer- 
cises extending  over  three  days.  On  the  22d  President  Patton  announced  the  change 
of  name  to  Princeton  university,  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  the  receipt  of 
gifts  aggregating  $1,853,291  in  value. 

azW  JEB8ST  TEA.    See  Red  Boot. 

HSW  JXSirSALEM  CHTTBCH.    See  Swsdeitbobo. 

HEW  JOHOBE',  formerly  Tanjong  Putri,  a  Malay  settlement  on  the  sonthem  extrem- 
ity of  the  Malay  peninsula.  Here  the  rajah  or  tummongong  of  Johore,  who  Is  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  occasionally  resides.  The  climate  is  healthy;  large  quantities  of 
gamblr  and  pepper  are  raised  In  the  vicinity;  saw-mills  on  an  extensive  scale  are  in 
operation,  vessels  of  the  largest  draught  can  approach  close  to  the  shore.  The  valu- 
able timbers  of  these  Immense  forests  are  yet  scarcely  known.  Pop.  in  the  Kew  Johore 
territory  about  20,000,  chiefly  Chinese. 

HEW  KEHT,  a  co.  In  e.  Virginia,  having  the  Broad  York  river,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  rivers,  for  Its  n.  e.  Iwundary;  and  the  Chlckahominy 
river  for  lu  s.  and  8.w.  boundary;  210  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  6611,  chiefly  of  American  birth, 
includ.  colored.  Its  surface  Is  generally  level,  and  largely  covered  with  forests.  Its  soil 
la  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  produces  wheat,  com,  tobacco,  and  Borghom.  Horses,  cattle, 
•heep,  and  swine  are  raised.    Co.  seat,  Kew  Kent. 

SSW  TiAWATlK.    See  Lakabk. 

BXW  LEBAHOV,  a  town  in  Colombia  co.,  N.  T.;  on  the  Lebanon  Springs  rail- 
io*d;  18  m.  from  Chatham  Four  Corners,  and  24  m.  s.  e.  of  Albany.    It  include* 
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the  villages  of  Honnt  Lebanon,  Lebanon  Springs,  Tildens,  New  Lebanon  Center,  "West 
Lebanon,  and  New  Brititin.  The  Shaker  Tillage  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  inhabited  by  nearly 
600  persons  owning  about  4,000  acres  of  land,  which  thev  industriously  cultivate,  and  store 
their  produce  in  8  b^jms,  one  of  which,  built  of  stone,  is  106  X  60  ft.,  and  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  country.  They  live  in  8  dwelling  houses,  and  have  26  workshops,  2  seed 
establishments, saw  and  grist  mills,  and  manufactories  of  chairs,  brooms,  ana  baskets. 
A  kind  of  cider  apple-sauce  is  made  and  largely  exported.  They  are  specially  occupied 
in  preserving  garden  seeds  and  preparing  extracts  of  roots  aaa  herbs,  the  annual  pro 
duction  bein^  about  200,000  lbs.  They  have  a  laboratory,  and  a  large  meeting-house. 
Lebanon  Sprmgs  is  a  summer  resort  noted  for  its  thermal  springs,  the  largest  of  which 
discharges  16  Imrrels  of  water  per  minute,  with  a  uniform  temperature  of  73°  at  all  sea- 
sons. It  supplies  what  the  baths  require,  and  the  water-power  for  3  mills,  which  are  run 
the  year  round.  It  has  a  number  of  first-class  hotels.  In  the  town  is  a  factory  where 
thermometers  and  barometers  are  made,  said  to  be  the  first  established  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  medicines,  witif  a  glass-factory  under 
the  same  management.  The  manufacture  of  vinegar  is  among  the  industries,  and  it  has 
several  churches,  public  schools,  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  etc.    Pop.  '90, 1766. 

XSW  LE'OK,  named  from  the  missionary  Diego  de  Leon,  one  of  the  states  of  Mexico. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Salado,  San  Juan  and  Del  Tigre;  has  an  area  of  23,502 
sq.  m. ;  pop.,  estimated,  '03,  294,000.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  the  soil 
fertile,  and  the  climate  healthy.  Lead,  gold,  silver,  and  salt  are  found  within  its  limits. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  state  have  suffered  in  their  development  by  many  military 
disturbances.  The  capital  is  Monterey,  and  other  chief  towns  are  Florida,  SaltiUo,  and 
Lanares. 

HKW  LONDOK,  a  co.  in  B.e.  Connecticut,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island,  and  bounded  s. 
by  Long  Island  sound  and  the  Atlantic,  and  s.w.  by  the  Connecticut  river;  drained  also 
by  the  Thames,  Yantic,  Shetucket,  and  Quinnebaug  rivers;  intersected  by  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  the  New  England,  and  the  Central  Vermont  railroads,  ana 
by  several  of  their  branch  lines;  al>oat  &61  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  76,634,  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  Includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  very  hilly,  but  not  rugged;  the  soil  is  only  moder- 
ately fertile;  oats,  Indian  com,  potatoes  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples;  the  sloping 
hills  give  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle.  Extensive  granite  quarries  are  found  near  New 
London.  Water-power  is  furnished  in  abundance  by  the  streams,  and  there  are  exten- 
sive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  furniture,  flour,  articles  of  India-rubber, 
paper,  fish  oil,  and  other  productions.    Co.  seats.  New  London  and  Norwich. 

HEW  LOHSOR,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  New  London  co.,  Conn. ; 
on  the  Thames  river  about  three  miles  above  its  eutrance  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  the  New  England,  and  the  Central  Ver- 
mont railroads;  51  miles  e.  of  New  Haven,  The  city  was  founded  in  1046  under  the 
name  of  Naomeag;  received  its  present  name  In  1658;  and  was  Incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1784.  It  is  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  hills  that  rise 
behind  it,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor,  defended  by  Fort  Trumbidl  (garrisoned)  and 
Fort  Griswold  (not  garrisoned),  the  latter  the  scene  of  a  massacre  by  British  troops  In 
1781.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  above  the  city  Is  a  U.  S.  naval  station.  The 
city  contains  a  public  park,  Williams  memorial  institute  for  girls,  Bulkely  school  for 
boys,  public  library.  New  London  County  historical  society  library,  hospital,  gas  and 
electric  light  plants,  electric  street  railroads,  and  national,  state,  and  savings  banks.  It 
has  direct  communication  with  New  York  city  by  steamboat;  waterworks  supplied  from 
Lake  Konomoe,  6  miles  distant;  about  12  churches;  and  daily,  weekly,  and  quarterly 
periodicals;  and  large  summer  hotels.  The  principal  Industrial  establishments  are  silk 
mills,  woolen  mills,  shoe  factory.  Iron  foundry,  cotton  gin  factory,  printing  press  works, 
and  boiler  and  machine  shops.  New  London  was  formerly  one  of  the  noted  whale 
fishery  ports.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  the  longest  drawbridge  yet  constmcted, 
completed  in  1890.  The  city  has  an  assessed  property  valuation  of  over  $9,800,000 ; 
owns  the  waterworks  plant  and  the  Groton  ferry;  and  continues  to  import  foreign 
merchandise  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  a  delightful  place  of  residence,  and  a 
popular  resort  in  summer.    Pop.  '00,  18,757. 

HEW  XADBtD,  aco.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  8.e.  boundary, 
separating  it  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  the  Little  river  for  its  s.:  and  drained  by 
Wbite  river;  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  0317,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored.  Its 
surface,  now  diversified  by  swamps,  prairie  land,  and  bayous,  was  considerably  lowered 
in  the  central  portion  by  the  earthquake  of  1811-12,  forming  a  large  lake.  It  has 
another  lake  in  the  w  portion,  and  its  soil  is  very  fertile.  Com  and  pork  are  raised, 
and  there  is  good  pasturage  for  live  stock.    Co.  seat,  New  Madrid. 

MKW  KASSIB,  city  and  co.  seat  of  New  Madrid  co..  Mo. ;  on  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  railroad;  37  miles  s.w.  of  Cairo,  111.,  and  280  miles  8.e. 
of  Jefferson  city  It  was  settled  in  1780  by  Spaniards  from  Louisiana,  and  has  suffered 
severely  from  earthquakes,  nearly  all  of  the  original  town  Iiaving  been  destroyed  by 
them.  The  city  is  in  the  rich  corn-growing  region  of  the  state,  and  has  a  large  river 
commerce  in  grain,  com,  lumber,  Uve  stock,  and  market  produce,  much  of  which  is 
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shipped  down  the  river  to  southern  cities.    It  hu  mannfactorles  of  lumber,  poblic  hli^ 
•chool.  several  churches,  and  weekly  newsx>apers.    Pop.  '90, 1,10ft. 

9EV  KALTOH'.    See  Maltok. 

SSWKAH,  Edwajid,  1801-76  ;  b.  England  ;  founded  the  EntomologiecU  Sfagatine  la 
1888,  and  the  ErUomologitt  in  1840.  In  the  latter  year  he  began  business  as  a  printer  and 
publisher  in  London,  retiring  in  1869.  He  edited  the  Zoologitt  in  1843,  and  the  PhytoUh 
gitt  hi  1844  He  published  a  Histort/  of  BriUtk  Ihmt,  1840;  The  Inteet  Uuntert,  or 
EnUmology  in  Verse,  1868:  ^  Dietumary  of  BriU$h  Bird*.  1866;  Illustrated  History  of 
British  Moths,  1869;  and  Illustrated  Hi^orp  of  British  Butterflies,  1871.  His  researcbet 
were  specially  devoted  to  the  study  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation. 

AJfWMUUT,  Frakcis,  d.  1660  ;  b.  England  ;  settled  In  New  Hampshire  in  i688,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Connecticut.  He  was  secretary  of  New  Haven  colony  in  the 
Administration  of  Giov.  Theophilus  Enton,  and  was  an  assistant  in  1658,  in  which  year 
he  went  to  Manhattan  as  a  commissioner  for  the  colony  to  demand  reparation  from 
Gk)v.  Stuyvesant  for  damages  inflicted  upon  the  New  Haven  people  by  the  Dutch.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  confederation  of  colonies  in  1654  to  1668,  and 
succeeded  Eaton  as  governor  in  the  latter  year,  retaining  the  office  till  his  death. 

HZWlCAn,  Francis  Williak,  brother  of  John  Henry,  was  b.  in  London  in  1806, 
and  educated  at  the  school  of  foaling.  Thence  he  passed  to  Worcester  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  first-class  honors  in  classics  and  mathematics  in  1826,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  a  fellowship  in  Baliol  college.  This  fellowship,  however,  he  resigned;  and 
be  withdrew  from  the  university  in  1830,  at  the  approach  of  the  time  for  taking  the 
degree  of  h.a.,  decUQing  the  subscription  to  the  89  articles  which  was  required  from 
candidates  for  the  degree.  After  a  lengthened  tour  in  the  east  he  was  apjpointed  classical 
tutor  in  Bristol  college,  1884.  In  1840  he  accepted  a  similar  professorsbip  in  Manchester 
New  college,  and,  in  1846,  his  great  reputation  for  scholarship  and  his  general  accom- 
pliahments  led  to  his  beingappointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin  in  University  college,  London, 
which  he  held  till  1868.  DttrinK  all  this  time  he  was  not  only  an  active  contributor 
to  numerous  literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  and  to  various  branches  of  ancient  and 
modem  literature,  but  he  also  maintained  a  leading  part  in  the  controversies  on  reli- 
gion, in  which  he  took  the  line  directly  opposite  to  that  chosen  by  his  elder  brother,  being 
no  less  ardent  as  a  disciple  of  the  extreme  rationalistic  school  than  John  Henry  Newman 
of  the  dogmatical.  These  opinions,  and  the  system  founded  upon  them,  form  the  subject 
of  his  well-known  work,  Phnaes  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Crad  (1860); 
and  of  many  essays  in  the  IVestminster,  EeUctie  and  other  reviews;  but  he  was  also  the 
author  of  very  many  separate  publications.  Of  these,  several  regard  the  controversy  to 
which  we  have  referred — as,  Catholie  Union  ;  Ksaays  Tovards  a  Church  of  the  I^itvre 
(1844);  J  St-dte  Church  not  Defensible  (1846);  a  History  of  the  Hcbrtut  Monarchy  (1847); 
The  Soul,  its  Sorroios  and  Aspirations  (1849).  Others  are  on  political  or  social  topics— 
as.  Radical  Reforms,  Financial  and  Organic  (1848) ;  The  Crimes  of  the  House  of  Bajtsbvrg 
(1851);  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  (1867);  Europe  of  the  Near  Future  (1871).  A  large 
number  are  devoted  to  historical,  classical,  and  sclentiflc  subjects,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  Contra^  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  (1847);  Heyal  Rome  (1862);  transla- 
tions into  "  unrbymed  meter  "  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  0853),  and  the  Hiad  of  Homer  (1856) ; 
a  treatise  on  DiffiruUies  of  Elementary  Geometry  ;  Handbook  of  Arabic  (1866);  Orthoepy 
'I860);  an  English-Arabic  Dictionary  (1871);  FMrly  History  of  Cardinal  Nemnan  (1861),  etc. 
h  view  of  the  eminence  attained  by  each  of  the  brothers,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
after  a  separation  of  forty  years  on  account  of  their  differences  in  religious  matters 
they  became  entirely  reconciled.    He  d.  in  1897. 

HEWKAV,  Henrv  Roderick,  b.  New  York  City,  abt.  1883.  He  gave  up  the  study 
of  medicine,  to  become  an  artist,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  His  talent  immediately 
won  recognition,  and  Emerson  and  other  men  of  note  took  an  interest  in  his  early 
career.  He  went  to  Franco,  1870,  and  after  traveling  through  Switzerland,  settled  in 
Venice,  1871,  and  later  removed  his  studio  to  Florence.  Ruskin  has  expressed  admin> 
tion  for  his  art  "Venice,"  "Tuscan  Spring,"  the  "Florence  Cathedral,"  and  the 
"  Qulf  of  Spezia,"  are  his  most  elaborate  work^ ;  all  of  these  water^olors  (his  favorit« 
medium). 

HEWXAX,  John  Hehbt,  CD.,  was  b.  in  London,  Feb.  21, 1801,  and  educated  at  the 
school  of  Dr.  Nicholas,  at  Ealing,  whence  he  passed  in  1816  to  Trinity  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  college  he  became  a  scholar  by  competitive  examination  In  181&  Having 
graduated  in  iSsO,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  college  in  1822,  where  be  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Wbately,  and  was  by  him  employed  in  the  preparation  for  publication  ot 
his  well-known  Treatite  on  Logic,  and  introduced  to  the  editor  of  the  Bneyclopedia  Metro- 
noUtana,  to  which  he  became  a  contributor.  He  was  ordained  in  1824;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  friend  Dr.  Wbately  having  been  appointed  head  of  St.  Alban's  hall, 
Newman  was  by  him  selected  as  his  vice-principal;  but  on  being  named  tutor  in  his  own 
college  in  1827,  as  also  public  examiner,  he  redgned  the  vice-principalship.  In  1828  he 
was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  Ozfoid,  in  which  church  the  sermons  which 
he  delivered  at  a  late  period  had  an  eztraoidlnary  influence  la  forwarding  the  religious 
movement  with  which  his  name  is  permanently  associated.  At  this  period  Newman 
was  an  earnest  antagonist  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churolL    He  was  one  of  those  who 
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transferred  their  support  from  sir  Robert  Peel  to  sir  Robert  Inglis  on  occasion  of  ths 
former's  introducing  the  Roman  Catholic  reiief  bill;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
in  commencing  and  carrying  on  the  so-called  Oxford  movement — the  great  object  of 
wliicli  was  to  counteract  as  well  the  Romanizing  as  the  dissenting  tendencie»  of  the  time, 
br  restoring  and  bringing  into  notice  what  Kewman  and  his  friends  believed  to  be  the 
Cfatholic  character  of  the  English  church.  With  this  view  he  commenced,  in  1833,  the 
series  known  as  the  Oxford  J^-acts,  to  which  he  was  himself  one  of  the  chief  contributors; 
and  in  1838  he  also  became  editor  of  the  British  Oritie,  which  was  an  organ  of  the  same 
views,  and,  in  conjunction  witli  Drs.  Pusey  and  Keble,  of  a  Library  of  Irandaliontfrom 
the  Greek  and  LaUn  Faihere.  He  continued  the  publication  of  the  tracts  up  to  the  90th 
number,  which  was  written  by  himself,  and  the  tendency  of  which  was  so  distasteful  to 
the  Anglican  authorities  that  the  heads  of  houses  at  Oxford  condemned  the  tract,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  called  on  Newman  to  discontinue  the  publication — a  request  with 
which  he  at  once  complied.  The  British  OriU'e  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  advo- 
cate the  same  opinions:  but  in  1843  that  publication  also  was  discontinued;  and  New- 
man, who  had  for  gome  time  resided  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford,  engaged,  in  company 
with  some  of  his  more  youthful  adherents,  in  study  and  ascetic  exercises,  thenceforward 
confined  himself  chiefly  to  his  Littlemore  residence,  and  eventually,  in  Oct.,  1845,  was 
a<lm;tted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  step  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  on  the  Dev^opment  of  Doctrine,  which  was  intended  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  process  through  which  the  writer's  own  mind  had  passed  Soon  afterwards 
Newman  repaired  to  Rome,  where,  after  some  preparation,  he  was  admitted  to  orders  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church;  and  in  1846,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  established  a 
branch  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  of  which  be  was  himself 
appointed  the  superior.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Catholic  university 
established  in  Dublin,  an  ofllce  which  he  held  for  five  years,  afterwards  returning  to 
Birmingham,  which  he  made  his  home,  and  in  connection  with  which  he  established  a 
school  of  higher  studies  for  the  youth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  1870,  he  was 
made  a  cardmal.  He  was  sharply  criticised  for  his  withdrawal  from  the  Anglican  com- 
munion to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  reply  to  these  attacks,  especially  to  the  comments 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  he  wrote  his  Apologia  pro  Vild  Sud,  in  which  he  gives  a  complete 
record  of  his  spiritual  life.  Dr.  Newman,  in  addition  to  the  large  share  which  he  had  in 
the  publications  already  named,  is  the  author  of  several  very  important  works,  written 
as  well  l)efore  as  after  his  withdrawal  from  Anglicanism.  Of  the  former  period  are  his 
History  of  the  Arians;  Prophetical  Offict  of  the  Church  ;  The  Church  of  the  Fathers ;  an  Essay 
on  Miracles;  a  Translation  of  the  Treatise*  of  St.  Athanasius,  with  many  learned  disserta- 
tions, and  several  volumes  of  sermons.  "To  the  latter  period  l>elong  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine  ;  Lectures  on  Oatholicitm  in  England  ;  Apologia  pro  Vili  Sud  ;  Letter  to  Dr. 
Pusei/  ;  Essay  on  Assent ;  and  Letter  to  tht  Duke  of  Norfolk  an  Mr,  Oladstone'*  Expostulation 
(1875).  Newman  is  also  the  author  of  two  religious  tales,  Loss  and  Gain  and  Callista, 
and  of  some  fine  hymns.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  deacon  of  the  church  in  1870:  died 
Aug.  11,  1890. 

HJSWMAK,  John  PHii.n>,  d.d.,  b.  New  York,  1826;  educated  at  Cazenovla  seminary, 
and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  was  for  some  years 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  church  of  that  denomination  in  Washington,  and  was  chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  senate,  1869-74  Gen.  Orant  sent  him  to  Asia  as  an  official  inspector  of 
oonsnlates,  and  he  published  two  books  describing  his  travels.  He  was  pastor  of  Methodist 
churches  in  Washington  and  New  York  city  ;  of  a  Cong,  church  in  New  York,  1882-84 ; 
in  1888  was  elected  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  church. 

HSWMAV,  SAMtmi.,  1602-1668;  b.  England;  educated  at  Oxford,  graduated  in 
1620,  and  became  a  minister  of  the  established  church.  In  1636  he  came  as  a  Puritan  to 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  remaining  there  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  removed  to  Wey- 
mouth, being  settled  there  five  years.  In  1644  with  several  members  of  his  church  be 
went  to  Beconet,  then  a  small  settlement,  and  establislied  a  church,  founding  a  commu- 
nity out  of  which  grew  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  formerly  including  Seekonk  and  Paw- 
tucket.  He  is  called  "  the  first  minister  of  Rehoboth  "  where  he  continued  his  labors  till 
his  deatlL  His  Cambridge  Concordance,  a  valuable  work,  was  first  published  in  1643,  a 
new  addition  appearing  in  Cambridge  in  1688,  and  a  fifth  much  improved  edition  was 
published  in  London,  1720. 

mSWKAir,  SAinTEL  PHnxiPS,  1796-1842;  b.  Mass.;  son  of  Mark  H.,  the  publisher; 
gradnated  at  Harvard  college,  class  of  1816.  In  1824  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Latin  and 
Oreek  langtiages  and  literature  in  Bowdoin,  remaining  there  fifteen  years,  when  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  a  state  normal  school,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  published  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  The  Southern  Eclectic  Headers,  and 
a  Practical  System  of  Rhetoric,  the  latter  reaching  sixty  editions  In  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  and  six  editions  In  London. 

HBWKABKBT,  a  parish  and  market-t.  of  England,  famous  for  Its  horse-races,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  valley  15  m.  e.n.e.  of  Cambridge,  and  is  partly  in  the  cormty  of  that  name  and 
partly  in  Suffolk.  It  contains  many  well-built  and  elegant  houses,  the  residences  in 
many  cases  of  gentlemen  who  are  drawn  hither  from  their  interest  in  the  turf.  The 
market-house  and  the  fiunous  jockey  club  are  the  chief  edifices.  The  town  owes  its 
prosperity  to  the  horse-races,  and  nearly  the  half  of  the  population  are  jockeys,  grooms, 
trainers,  or  stablemen.    The  taoe-course  of  Newmarket,  upwards  of  4  iniles  in  length,  is 
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owned  bv  the  Jockey  dab.    It  Is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  tlie  world,  and  the  traintne- 

f round  bears  a  similar  character  for  excellence.    There  are  eight  race-meetings  held 
ere  annually.    See  Horse-Racino.    Population,  6,200. 

HBW  XBXICO,  a  s.  w.  territory  of  the  U.  S.,  is  situated  l>etween  lat.  31°  20^  and  87°  n. ; 
long.  108°  2'  and  109°  2"  w. ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Colorado;  on  the  e.  by  Oklahoma 
territory  and  Texas  ;  on  the  8.  by  Texas  and  Mexico  ;  on  the  w.  by  Arizona  ;  length 
from  n.  to  s.  on  the  e.  side,  845  m.  ;  on  the  w.  side,  880  m.  ;  breadth  from  e.  to  w.  on 
the  n.  line,  330  m.  ;  on  the  s.,  833  m.  ;  land  area,  122,460  sq.m. ;  gross  area,  122,680 
eq.m.,  or  78,451,200  acres. 

History. — Tlie  aboriginal  inhabitants,  Aztecs  or  Toltecs,  lived  in  walled  cities,  had 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool,  cultivated  and  irrigated  tlie  soil,  and  ■were  worshippers 
of  idols.  In  1537,  1539.  and  1540,  the  Spanish  adventurers,  Alvar  Nunez,  Marco  de 
Kiza,  and  Coronado,  visited  the  region,  and  in  1581  capt.  Francisco  de  Bonillo,  with  a 
party,  explored  more  tlioroughly,  nameid  the  undefined  territory  N.  M.,  and  reported  so 
favorably  that  it  was  decided  to  establish  colonies  and  missions.  In  1598  a  settlement 
was  made  at  San  Oabriel,  about  30  m.  n.  of  Santa  ¥6,  under  Juan  de  Onate.  which  was 
abandoned  in  1605,  and  Santa  Fe  founded.  Mines  were  opened,  but  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
who  were  forced  to  work  them,  revolted,  and  in  1680  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  coun- 
try. They  regained  their  power,  however ;  reoccupied  Santa  F6  in  1694  ;  built  Santa 
Cruz  do  la  Canada  in  1695,  and  by  1717  had  erected  11  churches.  In  1706  Albuquerque 
was  founded.  In  1846,  during  the  war  between  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  a  force  under 
(Jen.  Stephen  Kearny  invadedN.  M.,  and  on  Aug.  18  captured  Santa  F6.  In  1848,  by 
the  treaty  of  Quadalupe  Hidalgo,  N.  M.  was  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  ;  in  1860,  Sept.  9,  was 
organized  as  a  territory,  and  in  1853  the  region  s.  of  the  Gila,  known  ns  the  Gadsden 
purchase,  was  annexed.  Arizona  and  parts  of  Colorado  and  Nevada  were  included  at 
that  date,  but  in  1861,  1863,  and  1866  pmrts  were  set  off,  and  the  territory  rcducid  to  its 
present  limits.  Since  1861  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  secnre  statehood,  and 
an  'Enabling  act  was  passed  by  congress  In  1894. 

TopoGRAPHT. — N.  M.  is  composed  of  lofty  plateaus,  crossed  by  mountain  ranges, 
enclosing  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  Two  divisions  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  are  prominent :  that 
on  the  e.,  and  the  higher,  ending  abruptly  near  Santa  F6  ;  the  western,  or  Sierra  Madre 
range,  passing  through  in  a  series  of  lower  and  often  detached  mountains  (Guadalupe, 
Org  in,  etc.)  to  join  the  Sierra  Madre  range  of  Mexico.  High  table-lands,  isolated  peaks, 
and  deep  caiioas  characterize  the  western  side,  and  in  the  s.e.  is  the  Staked  Plain,  a  broad 
and  lofty  plateau.  The  Rio  Grande  valley  descends  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  60C0  ft. 
near  the  Colorado  border  to  8U00  ft.  iu  the  s.  Several  mountain  peaks  have  an  elevation 
of  12,000  ft  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rio  Grande,  which  crosses  from  n.  to  s. ;  the  Pecos, 
which  flows  in  a  nearly  parallel  course  to  join  the  larger  stream  In  Texas  ;  the  Gila,  which 
rises  in  tlie  liocky  Mts.  and  crosses  Arizona,  and  the  Canadian,  an  affluent  of  the  Arkansas. 

GEOiiOar  and  MraBRALOOT. — Paleozoic  sandstones  and  carboniferous  limestones, 
broken  through  by  the  upheaval  of  syenitic  rocks  and  underlaid  by  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
strata,  are  the  chief  features  of  the  central  part  of  N.  M. ;  exposed  beds  of  marl  and 
gypsum  are  commonly  seen,  and  sandstone  strata  overlaid  by  lava.  The  oldest  mining 
districts  are  the  Old  and  New  Placers,  Pinos  Altos,  Arroya  Hondo,  Cinimaron.  Man- 
gano  and  Moreno,  tracts  in  the  Organ  Mts.,  and  also  in  the  Sierras  Blanca,  Carriza, 
and  the  Magdalena  Mts.  The  most  available  of  all  these  that  contain  gold  are  those  of 
the  New  Placer  district,  which  are  about  88  m.  from  Santa  Fe.  There  are  deposits  of 
silver  at  Pinos  Altns  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mugdalena  Mts.  Copper  also  is  found  in  ibese 
regions,  and  one  mine  in  the  first  named  has  yielded  as  high  as  9000  lbs.  of  metal  a  week. 
Lead  occurs  in  the  Pinos  Altos  mines,  in  the  Organ  Mts.,  and  elsewhere.  Iron  and 
salt  are  abundant  in  several  districts.  Anthracite  coal  of  fine  quality  is  mined  in  the 
Pluciere  Mts.,  s.s. w.  of  Santa  Fe,  bituminous  cnal  in  tlie  caSons  of  the  cretaceous  plains, 
and  lignite  coal  Iu  the  n.  Among  other  products  are  gypsum,  fire-ctay,  plumbago, 
cement,  mineral  puint,  marbles  of  various  kinds,  and  turquoises. 

ZoOlooy. — The  wild  animals  are  the  mountain  sheep,  elk,  deer,  nntelope,  wild  hog, 
panther,  ocelot,  lynx,  grizzly,  black,  and  Mexican  bear,  coyote,  gopher,  rabbit,  bare, 
beaver,  skunk,  weasel,  etc.  The  vulture,  hawk,  goose,  turkey,  swan,  quail,  and  durk 
are  commonly  seen  ;  also  the  white  heron,  road  runner,  logcock,  raven,  California  wood- 
pecker, ruffed  humming-bird,  and  Carolina  wren  ;  centipedes,  scorpions,  and  homed 
toads  are  not  rare. 

Botany. — N.  M.  is  sparsely  wooded.  On  the  mount^ns  pine,  spruce,  and  fir  are 
found.  Lower  down  grow  the  cedar,  nut  pine  and  mesquite  ;  occasionally  the  oak,  ash, 
maple,  and  walnut.  Cuttonwoods  and  sycamores  are  the  most  common  trees.  There 
are  many  species  of  yucca  and  cactus. 

Ci.iUATB,  Son,,  AND  AoRictTLTURK. — The  temperature  is  mild,  being  seldom  below 
the  freezing-point,  and  rarely  rising  to  extreme  beat,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface. 
The  sky  is  usually  clear,  and  the  atmosphere  so  dry  that  meat  can  frequently  be  preserved 
a  long  while  without  salt.  Iron  and  steel  also  rarely  rust,  though  exposed  continually 
duy  and  night.  Inflammations  and  typhoid  fevers  occasionally  prevail  in  the  winter 
season,  but  pulmonary  diseases  are  rare  and  malaria  does  not  exist.  The  mean  tem- 
perature at  Santa  F6  is  50.54°  ;  at  Fort  Craig,  60.87°.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
about  10  ins.    The  soil  of  N.  U.  is  very  productive,  and  but  for  somewhat  primitive 
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modes  of  cultivation  would  yield  snfflclent  crops  to  supply  home  consumption.  Irriga- 
tion by  means  of  wells  and  canals  is  employed  in  many  places.  The  ordinary  cereals 
all  grow  sufficiently  well;  also  the  apple,  i>each,  melon,  apricot,  pomegranate,  fig,  and 
grap^  The  valleys,  foot-hills,  and  table-lands  are  covered  with  nutritious  grasses 
throughout  the  year,  which  provide  abundant  grazing.  The  most  valuable  crops  in 
their  order  are  hay,  wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  barley,  aggregating  in  value  nearly 
$2,000,000.  The  farm  and  ranch  animals  number  over  3,576,000  head,  principally  sheep, 
over  2,500,000  head,  of  a  total  value  of  about  $14,000,000. 

Manufactures,  etc. — The  chief  manufacturing  industries  comprise  flour,  grist, 
lumber,  and  quartz  mills.  The  principal  reduction  of  ore  is  carried  on  at  Socorro,  Silver 
City,  Lalce  Valley,  and  Geoivetown.  There  have  l>een  lately  introduced  Into  the  state 
manufactures  of  nre-bricic,  tiling,  a  sewer  piping  at  Socorro;  and  considerable  extract 
for  tanning  is  produced  from  the  root  of  the  canaigre  plant.  Gold,  silver,  and  coal 
are  mined  in  large  quantities.  In  1890  there  were  127  manufacturing  establishments, 
with  capital,  $065,938,  and  value  of  output,  $1,516,195. 

TBANSPORTATioir. — The  principal  railroads  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^; 
Atlantic  and  Pacific;  and  Southern  Pacific,  with  their  branches.  The  total  mileage,  in 
1895,  was  1520  m.;  capital  stock,  $80,079,100;  funded  debt,  $45,610,629;  total  invest- 
ment, $177,261,938;  total  cost,  $138,277,284;  gross  earnings,  $3,687,416. 

Barks. — In  1696  there  were  7  national  banl^s  in  operation,  with  capital  $600,000, 
and  deposits  $2,066,676;  and  6  territorial  banks,  capiul  $200,000,  deposits  $^34,988. 

Religious  Denominations,  Education,  etc. — The  strongest  denominations  In 
their  order  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  (North),  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  (South),  Mormon,  and  Protestant  Episcopal.  In  1895  there  were  507 
public  city  and  district  and  private  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  28,466.  The  district 
schools  numbered  473;  city  schools,  26;  territorial  schools,  5;  private  sectarian  schools, 
60;  and  private  non-sectarian  schools,  3.  The  district,  city,  and  territorial  schools  had 
property  valued  at  $411,713,  and  the  private  schools,  $325,260— in  all,  $736,063.  The 
territorial  institutions  are  the  university  of  New  Mexico,  the  collude  of  Agrlcnlture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  the  school  of  mines,  the  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  two 
normal  schools. 

Government,  etc.— The  capital  is  Santa  P^.  The  governor,  who  receives  a  salary 
of  $2600,  and  the  secretary  are  appointed  for  four  years ;  the  other  officers  for  two.  The 
legislature,  composed  of  twelve  senators  and  twenty-four  representatives,  elected  for  two 
years,  meets  biennially  on  the  last  Monday  in  Dec.  The  territorial  election  is  held  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief 
justice  and  four  associate  justices,  appointed  for  four  years. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  6  percent. ;  12  is  allowed  by  contract,  and  there  is  no  pen- 
alty for  luury.  The  organized  military  force  comprises  about  600  men ;  unorganized,  but 
available,  25,000.  The  total  bonded  debt  in  1S06  was  $069,800;  floating  debt,  $45£0— 
total,  $064,350.^  There  were  also  outstanding  old  militia  warrants  aggregating  $650,000, 
which  the  legislature  has  never  recognized  nor  classed  with  other  public  obligations. 
The  assessed  property  valuations  in  1896  aggregated  $42,980,752,  the  highest  since  1890. 

Population.— In  1860,93,516;  1880,  119,566—10,844  colored,  including  57  Chinese; 
foreign  bom,  8051:  male,  64,496;  female,  65,069;  dwellings,  26,311;  families,  28,265; 
persons  to  sq.  m.,  1.0;  1885,  133,530—42,740  b.  In  old  Mexico;  1890,  163,693.  There  are 
18  COS.;  for  population,  1890,  see  Appendix,  Vol.  XV.  The  lai^est  cities,  1890,  were 
Santa  F^,  6185,  Albuquerque  (new  town),  3785,  and  Las  Vegas,  ^86.  The  Indians- 
Pueblo,  Navajo,  and  Apache — numl>er  about  60,000. 

HBW  lOLFOBS,  a  town  in  Litchfield  co..  Conn. ;  on  the  Housatonic  river,  and  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad ;  16  miles  n.  of  Danburr.  It  contains 
several  villages,  national  and  savings  banks,  electric  light  plant,  public  library  and 
memorial  ball  combined,  Everest  institute  for  boys,  Ingleside  scbo<^  for  girls,  several 
large  tobacco  warehouses,  and  manufactories  of  hats,  carbonized  stone  and  sewer  pipe, 
lime,  pottery,  and  silica  painty     Pop.  '90,  3,017. 

HEW  OBLEAlfS,  chief  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Louisiana,  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  Gulf  States,  and  twelfth  city  in  population  in  the  United  States,  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  100  miles  above  the  delta.  It  is  in  latitude  80°  north,  longi- 
tude 90°  west;  distant  from  St.  Louis,  1170  miles;  from  Washington,  by  rail,  1103 
miles. 

The  river  here  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  Is  60  to  100  feet 
deep.  By  the  action  of  the  tides  and  the  deposit  of  sediment  the  outline  of  the  city  is 
constantly  changing.  An  entirely  new  channel  has  been  carved  out,  shaped  like  a  per- 
fect half-moon,  spreading  around  into  a  long  letter  S.  While  the  west  bank  has  been 
washed  away  In  many  places,  to  "The  Crescent  City"  have  been  added  several  new 
squares  and  streets  at  the  front,  known  as  the  "batture."  The  U.  S.  Custom  House, 
begun  in  1848,  stood  on  the  river  bank;  it  is  now  three  blocks  inland.  The  land  slopes 
gradually  from  the  river  toward  a  marshy  tract  In  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  is  several 
feet  below  high  water,  but  overflows  are  prevented  by  an  embankment  of  earth,  or 
lev^e,  which  auso  forms  a  delightful  promenade.  New  Orleans  was  first  occupied  by  the 
French  In  1718  under  Jean  de  Bienville,  governor  of  the  Biloxl  settlement,  and  became 
the  capital  of  Louisiana  In  1722.    In  1762  the  province  was  sold  to  Spain,  and  the  Inhabi- 
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tants,  displeased  with  this  transaction,  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  at- 
tempted to  rule,  but  were  subdued  in  1769.  In  1800  it  again  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  French,  and  In  1803  it  was  sold  to  the  United  States.  In  1804,  with  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, it  received  a  city  charter.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1816,  occurred  the  memorable 
battle  of  Kew  Orleans,  in  which  General  Jackson,  afterwards  President,  successfully 
defended  the  city  against  a  British  army.  In  1861,  Louisiana  having  seceded  from  the 
Union,  New  Orleans  l>ecame  an  important  center  of  commercial  and  military  operations; 
it  was  closely  blockaded  by  a  federal  fleet,  imder  Admiral  Farragnt  (q.y.),  who  com- 
pelled its  surrender,  after  forcing  tbe  defences;  General  Butler  was  appointed  military 
governor.  Its  commerce  was  destroyed  by  the  war,  but  revived  in  1866,  and  the  deep- 
ening of  the  harbor,  the  construction  of  the  jetties  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  a  rigid  system  of  disinfection  of  vessels  at  the  quar- 
antine station,  and  the  effective  system  of  drainage  with  which  the  city  has  i>een  sup- 
plied, have  lieen  followed  by  great  prosperity  and  most  important  sanitary  results.  The 
city  was  the  state  capital  in  1722-1852  and  1865-80.  In  1884-S5  a  World's  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Exposition  was  held  here. 

Throughout  the  city  may  be  seen  traces  of  the  old  French  and  Spanish  life,  In  the 
buildings,  manners,  customs,  and  nomeuoiature  of  the  streets,  which  make  it  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  cities  in  the  United  States.  In  the  midst  of  bright  flower-beds  and 
graceful  shrubl>ery,  shaded  by  grand  old  trees  and  cooled  by  sparkling  fountains,  rise 
villas  and  cottages  and  handsome  stores.  In  tbe  old  French  quarter  live  almost  exclu- 
sively the  Creoles,  "a  handsome,  graceful,  and  Intelligent  race,  of  a  decidedly  Gallic 
type,  whose  name  does  not  necessarily  imply,  any  more  than  It  excludes,  a  departure 
from  a  pure  double  line  of  Latin  descent."  Here  tbe  quaint  architecture  of  the  build- 
ings at  once  attracts  and  fascinates.  The  adobe  walls,  with  white  stucco  fronts,  the 
stone  arches  and  balconies,  the  grated  windows,  with  minute  panes,  closely  guard^  by 
jalousies,  the  inner  courts,  the  tiled  roofs  and  portes-cochbres,  all  attest  an  age  foreign  to 
our  own.  Picturesque. bits  may  be  seen  on  every  side — the  grand  old  Cathedral  of  St. 
Louis,  in  the  Spanish-Creole  style,  built  on  the  site  of  the  first  church  in  the  stale,  in 
17M,  bat  enlarged  in  1850;  the  coiurt-houses  near  it,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  regime; 
the  French  market,  noted  for  its  quaint  but  animated  effect;  the  famous  coffee-houses, 
clubs,  and  restaurants,  hitherto  frequented  by  the  most  celebrated  men  and  generals  of 
the  army,  and  the  numerous  old  forts.  New  Orleans  was  once  an  important  fortress, 
second  only  to  Metz  and  Strasburg.  Fort  St.  Charles  was  built  in  1794;  the  old  Spanish 
fort  is  marked  by  a  park;  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  are  below  tbe  city. 

In  its  palmiest  days,  1830-40,  this  city  was  the  resort  of  politicians,  generals,  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  foreigners.  At  that  time  New  Orleans  loasted 
the  two  finest  hotels  in  the  country.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  this  city  originated  the 
great  American  caravansary,  with  its  immense  extent,  its  magnificent  furnishings,  and 
Its  perfect  table  d'hote.  The  St.  Charles  and  tbe  St.  Louis  antedated  even  tbe  celebrated 
Astor  of  New  Tork.  It  was  said  by  Oakey  Hall  that  hotel  life  here  "  was  something 
grander  than  New  York  could  Ixjast."  In  1835,  so  attractive  was  it,  that  New  Orleans 
was  called  the  "Boarding  House  of  the  United  States."'  The  third  great  hotel,  the 
Verandah,  was  burned  on  the  8th  of  January,  1851 ,  together  with  many  other  buildings — 
a  severe  blow  to  tbe  city.  But  two  parks  lay  claim  to  any  distinction  here,  although 
tht-re  are  many  small  public  squares.  The  City  Park  contains  150  acres,  on  the  Metairie 
Rid?e;  the  Audubon  Park  is  only  a  narrow  strip,  extending  back  from  the  river. 
Statues  of  Gen.  Jackson,  Clay,  Franklin,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  and  the  monument  to  Mar- 

fsret  Haughery,  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  of  its  kind  to  a  woman  in  the  United 
tales,  and  one  to  de  Bienville  adorn  the  city.  The  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans  are  pe- 
culiar, owing  to  the  fact  that  no  graves  are  dug  in  the  swampy  soil,  bat  the  dead  are 
placed  in  tombs  or  "  ovens  "  above  the  ground.  In  Greenwood  cemetery  is  a  marble 
monument  to  the  confederate  soldiers.  The  Metairie  cemetery  contains  an  equestrian 
statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  The  Cypress  Grove  and 
the  old  French  graveyards  are  interesting  spots. 

Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  government  building,  of  Quinry 
granite,  occupying  an  entire  square,  and  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  country; 
the  Cotton  exchaiure;  the  city  hall;  the  U.  S.  branch  mint,  the  Court-bouses;  the 
Criminal  court  and  jail;  the  Sugar  exchange;  Board  of  Trade;  Howard  memorial 
library;  T.  M.  C.  A.  hall:  Temple  Sinai;  Hebrew  Athenteum;  Hotel  Dieu;  Touro 
infirmary;  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows' halls;  Fisk  public  library;  the  archbishop's  palace; 
Washington  Artillery  hail;  Charity  hospital;  Poydras  female  orphan  asylum;  Jewish 
widows'  and  orphans'  home;  German  Protestant  asylum;  Indigent  colored  orphan 
asylum;  St.  Anna's  widows'  home;  St.  Vincent  orphan  asylum;  the  Shakes^are  alms- 
houses; several  large  office  buildings;  and  the  French  opera-house. 

The  public  school  system  is  advanced,  tlie  grounds  and  buildings  being  valuable  and 
extensive,  with  many  pupils  enrolled.  There  are  normal  schools  for  white  and  col- 
ored alike.  The  higher  institutions  include  Tulane  tmiversity,  and  its  branch  for 
women,  Sophie  Newcombe  College  ;  tlic  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  and 
the  Leland  University,  Straight  University,  Southern  and  New  Orleans  Universities  for 
colored  people.  There  urc  manv  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  English, 
German,  Spanish  and  French.  Tlie  police  ntid  fire  departments  are  admirably  adminis- 
tered. A  reservoir  supplies  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  city  witli  water  from  tbo 
river ;  rain-water  an<l  artesian  wells  are  largely  used.  The  great  festival  of  the  year, 
celebrated  here  with  much  splendor,  is  the  CamiTal  of  Mardi  Gras,  or  Shrove  Tuesday, 
when  the  city  is  filled  with  strangers. 
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The  difficulty  of  drain:^  has  been  met  by  a  8eriea  of  street  canals,  with  powerful 
etcam  pumps,  fed  by  large  iron  pipes,  which  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  water,  pouring 
through  the  canals  and  street  gutters,  thus  improving  the  healtn  of  the  city.  Tho 
manufactures  are  not  extensive ;  sugar  and  molasses  were  valued  in  1890  at  |11, 787,823 ; 
rice-cleaning  and  polishing,  $8,677,885  ;  tobacco  and  cigars,  |1,569,H5 ;  men's  cloth- 
ing, $3,174,747  ;  foundry  producU,  $1,972.856 ;  total,  $48,295,449.  New  Orleans  com- 
mands 20,000  miles  of  steamboat  navigation,  the  outlet  of  the  richest  valley  in  the 
world,  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  value  of  its  exports,  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  lumber  etc.,  it  ranks  second  only  to  New  York,  and  next  to  Liverpool  it 
is  the  largest  cotton  market  in  the  world, handling  about  2,000,000  bales  annually.. 
Bteamship  lines  connect  with  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  important- 
cities ;  also  with  Mexico  and  South  and  Central  American  ports,  and  Bremen,  Liver- 
pool and  Havre.  The  Loaisville  and  Nashville;  Illlnots  Central;  Texas  Pacific;  Queen 
and  Crescent  route;  Southern  Pacific;  New  Orleans  and  Western;  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley;  East  Louisiana;  and  the  New  Orleans,  Fort' Jackson,  and  Grand  Isle  railroads 
center  here. 

Pop.  1810, 17,242;  '40,  102,193;  '00,  168,676;  '80,  216,090;  '90,  242,089. 

HBW  FHHiADEIiPHIA,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  O.;  on  the  Tuscarawas 
river,  the  Ohio  canal,  and  the  Cleveland,  Loraine,  and  Wheeling  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Co.'s  railroads;  24  miles  s.  of  Masslllon.  It  was  Incorporated  as  a  village  in  1808  and 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1896.  The  city  contains  a  public  school  library,  private  normal 
school,  business  college,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  iron  works,  rolling  mills, 
broom  works,  brewery,  and  woolen  and  shirt  factories.  There  are  national  and  state 
banks,  several  churches,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  large  salt,  coal,  and  iron 
mining  interests.    Pop.  '90,  4,466. 

HEW  PEILIFFinES.    See  Caboline  Islands. 

MKWFOBT,  a  municipal  borough  and  market-town  of  England,  chief  town  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  situated  near  the  center  of  that  island,  on  the  Medina.  St.  Thomas's 
church,  founded  in  1854,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  structure  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  contains  a  monument  erected  by  her  majesty  in  memory 
of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  L  The  town  carries  on  brewing  and 
cement  making.    Pop.  '01,  10,200. 

HKWFOST,  a  thriving  market-town  and  mnnlcipal  borough,  and  river-port  of  England, 
In  the  CO.  of  Monmouth,  and  20  m.  8.s.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Usk,  and 
near  the  month  of  that  river.    Pop.  '01,  64,700. 

HEWFOBT,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Rhode  Island,  having  the  state  line  of  Massachusetts  for  its 
e.  boundary,  and  Acoakset  river  flowing  from  Watuppa  pond  to  the  sea.  It  consists  of 
several  islands — Rhode  Island,  Canonicut,  Goat,  and  others  of  less  dimensions,  besides 
the  portion  of  the  mainland  separated  from  Rhode  Island  by  the  e.  passage  of  Narra- 
gansettbay;  100  sq.  m.;  pop.  1690,  28,652,  chiefly  of  American  birth  with  colored.  It 
b  intersected  by  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  railroad,  terminating  at  N.  Prudence 
island  is  inclnd^  in  its  territory,  and  Block  Island  lying  8.w.  in  the  ocean.  Its  surface 
is  much  dlversifled  by  hill,  valley,  and  stream,  and  is  noted  for  pleasing  scenery  and 
beautiful  drives.    It  contains  beds  of  anthracite  coal,  etc.    Co.  seat,  Newport. 

HBWFOBT,  a  cityin  Campbell  co.,  Ky. ;  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Licking  rivers 
and  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads;  opposite 
Cincinnati,  O.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  There  are  here  two  bridges 
across  the  Ohio  river  and  two  across  the  Licking,  and  the  cities  of  Newport,  Cincinnati, 
and  Covington  are  also  connected  by  electric  railroad.  The  city  was  settled  in  1791, 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1795.  Three  miles  distant  is  the  TJ.  S.  military  post  of  Fort 
Thomas.  There  are  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  waterworks  owned  by  the  city,  several 
national  banks,  about  15  churches,  two  high  schools,  Mt.  St.  Martin's  academy,  Bellevue 
school  library,  iron  mills,  and  manufactories  of  carriages,  nuts  and  bolts,  and  watch 
cases.     Pop.  '90,  24,918. 

HSWFOBT,  city,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rhode  Island,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of 
Newport  co. ;  on  Rhode  Island  island,  in  Narragansett  bay,  and  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad.  Its  splendid  harbor  admits  the  largest  ships,  and  is  de- 
fended by  Fort  Adams,  an  immense  granite  fortress,  mounting  many  guns,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city. 

Newport  is  an  important  United  States  naval  station,  and  the  "  Queen  of  American 
Seaside  resorts."  It  was  settled  in  1639  by  William  Coddington  and  some  followers 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  for  participation  in  the  Antino- 
mian  disturbances  excited  by  Anne  Hutchinson.  A  century  ago  its  trade  far  surpassed 
that  of  New  York,  and  was  exceeded  only  by  Boston.  It  was  captured  by  the  British 
during  the  Revolution,  and  occupied  bv  tlie  French  allies,  under  Rocliambeau,  who 
were  so  charmed  with  Rhode  Island  that  they  sought  to  have  it  annexed  to  France. 
The  name  of  Dean,  or  Bishop  Berkeley,  author  of  the  poem  commencing  "  Westward 
the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  who  came  here  in  1729  to  found  a  university  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  is  commemorated  in  an  avenue,  leading  to  his  residence, 
now  a  farm  house,  called  "  Whitehall."  Newport  was  incorporated  in  1784,  surren- 
dered its  charter  in  1787,  and  was  reincorporated  in  1853. 
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The  harbor  of  Newport  is  full  of  animation,  -with  the  war-ships,  some  of  which  are 
almost  always  present,  the  many  launches,  yachts,  and  little  steam-vessels,  the  flags  and 
uniforms  of  the  officers.  The  narrow  streets  and  quaint  stone  houses  of  the  old  town 
adjoin  the  harbor ;  the  new  and  fashionable  quarters  lie  along  the  ridge  known  as  the 
"  Clifts,"  and  reach  over  to  the  ocean  side  of  the  island.  The  climate  is  equable,  the 
average  summer  temperature  being  68.12°,  that  in  winter  81.16°.  In  the  harbor  are 
twenty-five  light-houses,  one  the  home  of  Ida  Lewis,  the  Grace  Darling  of  America ; 
two  lightships,  and  six  life  saving  stations.  The  magnificent  country  houses  and  private 
villas  clustered  along  Bellevue  Avenue  and  out  upon  the  "  Roclu"  are  the  residences  of 
wealthy  men,  who  flock  here  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Its  varied  scenery, 
excellent  facilities  for  boating,  and  batliing,  and  driving  have  served  to  render  Newport 
the  most  exclusive  and  fashionable  watering-place  in  the  United  States. 

Fronting  Washington  square,  or  the  Parade,  in  old  Newport,  is  the  state  house,  boilt 
In  1742,  near  by  is  a  statue  of  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry,  the  City  hall,  and  the  Perry 
mansion.  Other  Interesting  boUdings  are  the  Synagogue,  1762,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
the  United  States;  Redwood  library,  1748,  a  handsome  Doric  building;  Trinity  church, 
with  an  organ  presented  by  Berkeley;  Central  Baptist  church,  founded  in  1733;  the 
Vernon  house,  Kochambeau's  headquarters,  built  in  1780;  the  public  library;  Newport 
hospital;  Hazard  memorial  school;  Channing  memorial  church;  the  armory;  new  casino; 
and  opera-house.  In  Touro  park,  stands  the  "Round  Tower,"  or  "Old  Stone  Mill," 
made  famous  by  the  Norse  origin  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  Late  researches  tend 
to  prove,  however,  that  it  was  built  by  Governor  Arnold  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  not  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  eleventh.  In  the  same  park  are  statues  of  M.  C.  Perry 
and  William  EUery  Channing;  and  in  Equality  park  is  a  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  monu- 
ment in  bronze. 

The  ten-mile  drive,  where  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  country  congregate,  extends 
through  Bellevue  avenue  two  miles,  and  by  way  of  Ocean  avenue  around  tne  rodr^  shores. 
The  fivorite  walk  is  along  the  "  Cliffs,"  passing  "  Purgatory '"  and  "  Paradise  Rocks." 
There  is  excellent  bathing  at  First  and  Bailey's  beach.  The  grammar,  intermediate, 
primary,  and  high  schools  furnish  excellent  advantages  for  education,  and  there  are 
churches,  newspapers,  banks,  theaters,  a  costly  casino,  and  a  music  hall.  The  mann- 
factures  are  not  extensive;  they  include  cotton  goods,  flour,  brass,  copper,  fish,  oil,  etc. 

The  magnificent  steamers  of  the  Fall  River  line,  the  finest  in  the  world,  connect  with 
Newport  from  New  York  daily,  and  there  are  daily  steamers  to  Providence  and  Wake- 
field, and  in  summer  to  Narragansett  Pier  and  Block  Island.  On  Coaster  Harbor  island 
are  the  U.  S.  naval  war  college,  naval  training  school,  and  torpedo  station;  and  Fort 
Wolcott  on  Goat  island,  both  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Canonicnt  Island,  op- 
posite Fort  Adams,  Is  a  very  popular  and  select  summer  resort.  Tlie  vicinity  of  Newport 
is  replete  with  objects  of  Interest  and  means  of  pleasure.    Pop.  '90,  19,457. 

■SWFOBT,  Chbibtopheb,  b.  England,  about  1666;  commander  of  the  vessels  which 
brought  over  the  Jamestown  colony  in  1606,  and  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  colony.  Returning  to  England  after  a  visit  with  Capt.  John  Smith  to 
Powhatan,  he  brought  over  120  additional  emigrants  in  1608.  Near  Richmond  he  found 
some  yellow  mica,  with  which  he  loaded  his  vessels,  supposing  it  to  be  gold.  He  came 
over  with  Lord  Delaware  in  1610,  was  wrecked  at  the  Bermudas,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1612.    He  died  1617.    He  wrote  J>iteoveri«t  in  Ameriea. 

KXW  FBOVIBSVaE,  one  of  the  Bahanui  islands,  between  Eleuthera  and  Andros,  in 

lat.  25°  5'  n.;  long.  21°  77'  w.;  17  m.  long  by  about  7  wide  ;  pop.,  9000.  The  surface  is 
broken  with  hills,  but  some  parts  are  fertile.  Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  on  the 
n.  coast.  New  Providence  was  originally  an  English  colony,  founded  in  1029,  was 
twice  captured  by  Spain,  and  definitely  given  back  to  England  by  the  peace  of  1788. 

HEW  BED  8Ain)8T0HE.  A  large  series  of  reddish-colored  loams,  shales,  and  sand- 
stones, occurring  between  the  carboniferous  roclis  and  the  lias,  were  grouped  together 
under  this  name,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  red  sandstone  group,  which  lies  Delow 
tlie  coal -measures,  and  has  a  similar  mineral  structure.  Convbcare  and  Buckland  pro- 
posed the  title  Poikilitic  (Qr.  variegated)  for  the  same  strata,  because  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  beds  are  variegated  with  spots  and  streaks  of  light-blue,  green,  and  buff  on 
a  red  base.  In  the  progress  of  geology,  however,  it  was  found  that  two  very  distinct 
periods  were  included  under  these  names  ;  and  the  contained  fossils  of  e*ch  group  were 
found  to  bo  so  remarkably  different  that  the  one  period  was  referred  to  the  palasozoic 
series,  under  the  name  of  permlan  (q.  v.),  while  the  other,  known  M  the  trias  (q.  v.), 
was  determined  to  belong  to  the  secondary  series. 

HEW  SICHMOKS,  a  village  in  Clermont  co.,  O. ;  on  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Ohio  and 
Northwestern  railroad;  20  miles  e.  of  Cincinnati.  It  contains  a  national  bank,  high 
school,  iron  foundry,  distillery,  saw,  fiour,  and  woolen  mills,  furniture  factories,  brick 
works,  several  churches,  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  an  important  general  trade  and 
shipping  point  by  rail  and  water.    Pop.  '90,  2,379. 

HBW  BIVBB,  Ya.    See  Obkat  Kanawha. 

HEW  BOCHSLLE,  a  t.  and  vllbkge  In  Westchester  co..  New  Tork,  on  Long  Island 
sound  at  the  junction  of  the  Harlem  River  branch  raiboad  with  the  New  Tork.  New 
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Haven  and  Hartford,  18  m.  from  New  York;  pop.  '90,  of  town,  8057;  of  village,  8217. 
It  contains  many  beautiful  residences,  and  Is  a  favorite  resort  from  the  cities  of  the 
vicinity.  It  has  churches,  good  schools,  state  bank,  hotels,  weekly  newspapers,  stores, 
and  some  manufactures.  New  Rochelle  was  settled  in  1688  by  Huguenot  exiles,  some 
of  whom  were  natives  of  La  Bochelle  (q.  v.). 

jijsw  BOSS,  a  civic  town  of  Ireland,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Barrow,  partly  In 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Wexford,  distant  84  m.  s.s.w.  from  Dub- 
lin. It  is  an  ancient  town,  having  been  surrounded  by  walls  about  the  middle  of  the 
ISth  century.  Before  the  union  It  returned  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  now  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce,  and  the  modem  part  of  the  town  on  the  Wexford  side 
is  built  with  great  regularity  and  taste.  On  the  Kilkenny  side  is  a  straggling  suburb 
called  Rosbercon,  connected  with  New  Ross  by  a  metal  bridge,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £50,137. 
Pop.  6,800.  , 

HBW3T,  a  parish,  civic  and  market  t.,  situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  but 
principally  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  distant  from  Dublin  63  m.  n.,  and  from  Bel- 
fast 38  m.  s.s.w. ,  with  both  which  places  it  Is  connected  by  a  branch  railway  commnnl- 
catlng  with  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  railway.  The  town  is  nearly  coeval  with 
the  English  invasion,  having  grown  up  around  a  monastery  founded  in  1183,  and  a  cas- 
tle subsequently  erected  by  De  Courcey.  This  castle  was  the  scene  of  seTeral  struggles; 
and  In  most  of  the  civil  wars  of  Ulster,  Newry  suffered  severely.  It  was  Incorporate  as 
a  borough,  with  a  corporation  and  two  members  of  parliament,  by  James  I.  The  cor- 
poration liaving  been  abolished  by  the  Irish  municipal  reform  act,  the  affairs  of  the  town 
are  now  administered  by  21  commissioners.  It  is  traversed  by  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  falls  into  Carlingford  lough,  and  by  a  canal,  by  which  Uie  navigation  is  prolonged 
to  lough  Neagh,  a  distance  of  32  m.  Newry  is  also  connected  by  the  Newry  canal  with 
Victoria  lock.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  for  improving  Carlingford  lough  and 
to  remove  the  bar;  the  estimated  cost  being  £80,000.  The  town  is  handsomely  and 
compactly  built.  The  quays  are  lined  with  spacious  warehouses,  and  there  are  several 
mills,  tanyards,  coach  and  car  manufactories,  and  iron  foundries.  Extensive  water- 
workJs  have  been  constructed.  There  are  several  grain  and  flour  mills  and  three  large 
spinning  mills  in  the  town.  Steam-vessels  ply  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  from  Warren- 
point,  a  port  5  m.  distant  on  Carlingford  lough;  and  the  Newry  and  Greenore  railway, 
connecting  the  Newry  and  Annagh  line  with  the  deep  water  harbor  of  Greenore.  Pop. 
'91,  13,700. 

H£W  SOHOOl  AND  OLD  SCHOOL  PBESBTTZBIAKB,  formerly  {he  names  of  two 

great  parties,  and,  1838-70,  of  the  two  principal  divisions  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  the  United  States.  The  parties  were  produced,  and  the  rending  of  the  church  was 
caused  chiefly  by  three  forces  having  unequal  degrees  of  strength,  but  all  tending  to  one 
Ksult.    These  may  be  here  named  without  being  fully  discussed: 

1.  Differmees  in  theologieal  vietcs.  The  Presbvterian  church  in  the  United  States  was, 
at  the  beginning,  composed  in  a  great  degree  of  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  in  its  growth  continued  to  receive  fresh  accessions  from  those  lands,  ^ese  brought 
with  them  and  long  retained  theological  opinions  and  practices  which,  while  they  may 
be  spoken  of  in  general  terms  as  C^vinistic,  tiad  manifest  traits  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Yet  they  did  not  escape  entirely  the  modifications  to  which  opinions  of  every  kind  have 
been  subjected  by  the  isolation,  conflicts,  and  liberty  of  discussion  and  action,  that 
have  given  character  to  American  government,  churches,  and  institutions  of  every  kind. 
During  this  time,  theology  and  practical  religion  were  among  the  chief  factors  in  devel- 
oping the  New  England  colonies  and  states.  Doctrines  furnished  themes  for  thought 
and  discussion  among  ministers  and  people  in  a  degree  scarcely  equaled,  unless  among 
the  early  Greek  Christians  and  the  reformers  of  the  16th  century.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Important  modifications  were  produced  and  embraced.  And  as  manv  ministers 
and  other  members  of  churches  went  from  New  England  to  the  other  colonies,  and 
ofterwutl  to  the  new  states,  these  modifications  entered  into  Presbyterian  cliurches, 
accelerating  and  increasing  the  change*  there.  Many  too,  from  these  churches,  obtained 
their  education  in  New  England  schools  and  colleges,  a  part  of  them  becoming  CLris. 
tians  there.  Andover  theological  seminary,  preceding  that  at  Priuoeton  by  5  years, 
instructed  a  portion  of  Presbj^nan  students  as  well  as  many  from  New  Enirland  who 
became  Presbyterian  ministers.  This  brief  statement  mav  show  how  it  was  that  in  the 
American  Presbyterian  church,  there  arose  the  terms,  first  of  "  new  ade,"  and  "  old 
side,"  with  the  division  they  occasioned,  and  afterward  of  "new  school  "and  "old 
school."    The  infusion  of  elements  from  Congregationalism  is  traceable. 

2.  Differences  of  opinion  eoneeming  ehwxh  polity  and  ecetention.  The  early  chnicbei 
of  New  England  were  independent  and  congregational  in  government,  yet  wera 
connected  together  by  mutual  conference,  and,  some  of  them,  by  associations  grad- 
ually formed,  and  having  different  degrees  of  strength.  But  wnen  Congregational 
miiusters  and  members  removed  to  other  colonies,  they  generally,  until  comparatively 
recent  years,  became  pastors  and  members  of  Presbyterian  churches  already  establishea, 
or  united  with  Presbyterians  in  forming  new  ones.  The  churches  of  Newark  and  vicin- 
ity, founded  by  a  Connecticut  colony,  were  at  first  Congiegational,  but  soon  became 
Presbyterian.  In  1801  a  plan  of  union  was  unanimously  proposed  by  the  Presbyterian 
general  assembly  to  Uie  general  association  of  Connecticut,  oy  whom  it  was  unanimously 
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adopted,  with  a  view  on  both  sides  "to  prevent  alienation,  and  promote  union  and 
liarmony  in  those  new  settlements  which  are  composed  of  inliabitants  from  these  Ixidies." 
This  plan  was  not  only  adopted  unanimously  by  the  general  assembly,  but  was  also  for 
a  long  time  cordially  approved  by  the  most  eminent  mtnisters  in  the  nesbyterian  church. 
Under  the  operation  of  it,  and  of  union  with  Congregationalists  generally,  hundreds  of 
the  best  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  land  were  formed  and  built  up.  Ifet  the  polity 
resulting  from  the  union,  like  the  doctrine  embraced,  was  a  Presbyterionism  some- 
what modified  in  its  usages  and  forma.  This  modification  entered  gradually  into  the 
forces  whicli  produced  the  new  school  and  the  old  school  parties.  Its  chief  power,  how- 
ever, was  in  an  element  more  general  than  any  diSereuce  between  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  alone  could  lutve  supplied.  This  was  the  use  of  "  voluntary  socie- 
ties in  benevolent  and  missionary  work.  The  country  passed  through  a  period,  during 
which  many  such  agencies  were  formed,  chiefly  from  the  necessity  for  united  effort, 
and  partly  from  want  of  experience  in  the  work.  But  as  experience  and  denominational 
strength  mcreased,  conflict  between  voluntary  and  more  strictly  church  agencies  arose. 
This  conflict  entered  largely  into  the  development  of  party  spirit  between  new  school 
and  old  school  Presbyterians. 

8.  D^erreneei  of  opinion  ana  praetiee  eoneeming  davery  and  eonceming  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  treated  by  Ohrittian  churcKet.  The  ori^n  and  growth  of  this  differ- 
ence need  not  here  be  traced.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  by  far  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  influences  which  intensified  the  party  spirit;  and  that  as  the  region  where 
slavery  most  prevailed  was,  because  of  it,  the  less  subjected  to  the  modifying  influences 
already  described,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  modified  doctrine  and  polity  were  found 
mainly  united  with  opposition  to  slavery,  forming  generally  new  school  Presbyterians; 
and  the  unmodifled  doctrine  and  polity  were,  in  a  like  degree,  united  with  adherence 
to  slavery,  or  wilh  silence  concerning  it,  forming  generallv  old  school  Presbyterians. 
Without  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  slavery,  neither  of  the  other  causes,  nor 
both  of  them  combined,  would  have  been  strong  enongh  to  divide  the  Presbyterian 
church  j  probably  not  to  have  caused  even  a  serious  attempt  to  divide  it.  Reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  found  in  the  fact  that  after  the  division  the  new  school  part  of  the 
churcli  safely  outgrew  the  use  of  voluntary  societies;  that  just  before  the  reunion  the 
old  scliool  portion  accepted,  as  substantially  orthodox,  the  declaration  of  doctrine  made 
bjr  tlie  new  school  portion  just  after  the  division;  that  slavery,  without  auxiliary  causes, 
divided  the  strong  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church ;  that  in  the  spring 
of  1861,  it  divided  the  old  school  portion  of  the  church  when  in  "a  state  of  almost 
unprecedented  doctrinal  homogeneity;"  that  it  was  prevented  from  rending  the  national 
Union  itself,  only  by  one  of  the  mightiest  conflicts  the  world  has  ever  known;  and 
that  when  its  power  was  removed,  the  process  of  reuniting  new  school  and  old  school 
Presbyterians  at  once  began.  At  the  reunion,  agreed  to  in  1869,  and  organically 
effected  in  1870,  some  of  the  chief  statistics  were: 


Synods. 

Presbyteries. 

Ministers. 

Churches. 

Church  Members. 

Sunday  R  Members. 

New  Scbool.. 
Old  SchodL.. 

110 
149 

18St 

8.447 

1747 
8,880 

174,<B« 
8n,S18 

108,440 
854,417 

Total  amount  contributed  by  both  divisions  during  the  year  1869-70  for  the  support 
and  extension  of  religion  was  (8,440,121.  See  Pbesbytbrian  Church  in  thb  U.  S. 

NEW  SHOSEHAK.    See  Shobbhau,  New. 

HEW  SIBERIA,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  lying  n.n.e.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lena,  In  Eastern  Siberia.  Lat.  74° 44'  to  75"  &r  n.,  long.  14fi»  to  1520  e. ;  leniith 
126  m. ;  width  about  50  m.  The  principal  are  Kotelnol  (the  largest),  Liakov,  Fadiev- 
skoi,  and  New  Siberia.  The  coasts  are  in  general  rocky,  and  are  covered  all  the  year 
round  with  snow.  The  islands  are  very  important,  on  account  of  the  Immense  multi- 
tude of  bones  and  teeth  of  mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes,  etc.,  which  are  found  in 
the  soiL  They  are  now  uninhabited,  but  ther«  are  traces  of  former  inhabitants. 
Neither  bosh  nor  tree  is  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

HEW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  British  colony  in  the  s.e.  of  Australia.  It  originally  com- 
prised all  the  Australian  settlements  e.  of  the  185th  meridian,  but  the  formation,  succes- 
sively, of  the  separate  colonies  of  South  Australia  (1836),  Victoria  (1851),  and  Queensland 
(1859)  has  reduced  it  to  more  moderate  dimensions.  It  is  now  bounded  on  the  n.  by  a 
line  which,  beginning  at  Point  Danger,  in  lat.  28°  8'  s.,  follows  several  lines  of  heights 
across  the  Dividing  Range  till  it  meets  the  29th  parallel,  which  forms  the  rest  of  the 
boundary  westward;  on  the  w.  by  the  14l8t  meridian;  on  the  e.  by  the  Pacific  ocean; 
and  the  line  separating  it  from  Victoria  on  the  s.  runs  from  Cape  Howe,  at  the  s.e.  of 
the  island,  n.w.  to  the  source  of  the  Murray  river,  and  then  along  that  stream,  in  a  direc- 
tion w.  by  n.,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  two  colonies.  Area,  810,700  sq.  m.,  or 
somewhat  more  than  2\  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  pop.  '71,  608,081; 
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est.  '95,  1,277,870  (685,160  males  and  692,710  females).  The  more  general  physical 
character  of  the  country  Is  described  under  Austbalia.  Within  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  the  mountiiin  range,  which  girdles  nearly  the  whole  island,  is  most  continu- 
ous and  elevated,  and  is  known  as  the  Dividing  Range.  The  section  of  this  mnuutain 
system  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  colony,  culled  tho  Australian  Alps,  rises  m 
mount  Kosciusko  to  7,308  feet.  From  this  the  range  extends  northward,  the  water-shed 
being  frotq  50  to  150  m.  distant  from  the  e.  coast,  and  thus  divides  the  colony  into  twr 
slopes,  with  two  distinct  water-systems.    The  riven)  on  the  eastern  side  descend  witl 

Seat  rapidity,  and  in  oblique  tortuous  courses,  their  channels  often  foin^ngdccp  ravines, 
any  of  them  are  navigable  in  their  lower  course  for  sea-going  steamers.  The  principal 
are  the  Richmond,  Clarence,  McLeay,  Manning,  Hunter,  Hawkesbury,  and  Shoalhaven. 
The  Hunter  river,  about  60  m.  n.  of  Sydney,  opens  up  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
delightful  districts  in  the  country.  The  Diviciing  Range,  which,  opposite  to  Sydney,  is 
called  the  Blue  mountains,  being  singularly  abrupt  and  rugged,  and  full  of  frightful 
chasms,  long  presented  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  west,  and  kept  the  colonists  shut 
in  between  it  and  the  sea,  and  utierly  ignorant  of  what  lay  beyond.  At  last,  in  1818, 
when  the  cattle  were  likely  to  perish  in  one  of  those  long  droughts  that  appear  to  visit 
this  country  at  intervals  of  a  dozen  years,  three  adventurous  individuals  scaled  the  for- 
midable barrier,  and  discovered  those  downs  on  the  western  slope  which  now  form  the 
great  sheep-ranges  of  Australia.  A  practicable  line  of  road  was  immediately  constructed 
by  convict  labor,  and  the  tide  of  occupation  entered  on  the  new  and  limitless  expanse. 
The  numerous  streams  that  rise  on  the  w.  side  of  the  water-shed  within  the  colony,  all 
converge  and  empty  their  waters  into  the  sea  through  one  channel  within  tlie  colony  of 
South  Australia.  The  southern  and  main  branch  of  this  great  river-sy^stem  is  the  Mur- 
ray. The  other  great  trunks  of  the  system  are  the  Murrumbidgce,  which  is  navigable; 
the  Lachlan,  at  times  reduced  to  a  strmg  of  ponds;  and  the  Darling.  The  Macquarie, 
passing  through  the  rich  district  of  Bathurst  (q.v.),  is  a  large  tributary  of  the  Darling, 
but  It  reaches  it  only  in  the  rainy  seasons.  The  coast-line  from  Cape  Howe  to  Point 
Danger  is  upward  of  700  m.  long,  and  presents  numerous  good  harbors  formed  by  the 
estuaries  of  the  rivers.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  colony,  stretching  as  it  does 
over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate  is  very  various.  In  the  northern  districts, 
which  are  .the  warmest,  the  climate  is  tropical,  the  summer  beat  occasionally  rising  in 
inland  districts  to  120°,  while  on  the  high  table-lands,  weeks  of  severe  frost  are  sometimes 
experienced.  At  Sydney,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  65'.  The  mean 
heat  of  summer,  which  lasts  here  from  the  l)oglnning  of  December  to  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, is  about  80°,  but  it  is  much  modified  on  the  coast  by  the  refreshing  breeze.  The 
annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  60  inches.  Rain  sometimes  descends  in  continuous  torrents, 
and  causes  the  rivers  to  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height.  Sometimes  the  rains  almost  fail 
for  two  or  three  years  in  succession  (see  Austrai.i.\  ). 

Agriculture  is  increasing  in  importance,  though  the  predominant  interest  is  still  pas- 
toral. The  largest  acreage  is  under  wheat  and  maize.  The  other  crops  are  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  hay,  and  tobacco.  The  chief  fruit  culture  is  that  of  oranges,  and  sugar-cane  is 
raised  in  considerable  quantities.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  vineyards,  the  produc- 
tion of  wine.  In  1898,  amounting  to  over  880.000  gallons.  In  1895-6,  less  than  one  per  cent. 
of  the  area  of  the  colony  was  under  crop,  and  about  one-fourth  was  under  forest.  The  rules 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  vary  in  the  three  parts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  bylaw, 
namely, — the  eastern,  western,  and  central  divisions.  Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  east- 
em  and  central  divisions  by  a  conditional  purchase  and  free  selection  before  survey,  the 
charge  being  one  pound  per  acre,  or  by  a  conditional  lease,  which  is  convertible  into  a  con- 
ditional purchase.  .In  the  more  fertile  eastern  division  the  maximum  area  which  may  be 
conditionally  purchased  or  leased  is  640  acres,  while  the  less  valuable  lands  of  the  central 
division  are  limited  by  the  maximum  of  2,500  acres.  When  the  condition  of  residence  on 
the  original  plot  selected  has  been  fulfilled,  further  conditional  purchases  under  similar 
limitations  are  permitted.  The  land  act  of  1895  permits  the  acquisition  of  land  on  easy 
terms  in  the  central  division,  but  imposes  strict  conditions  In  the  matter  of  residence. 
Land  may  be  taken  out  In  that  division  as  "  homestead  selections,"  or  as  "settlement 
leases."  In  the  case  of  a  homestead  selection,  perpetual  residence  is  required,  as  well  as 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  annual  rental.  A  settlement  lease  is  accompanied  by  the  obligation 
of  continuous  residence  for  a  period  of  28  years,  but  permits  the  occupation  of  1280  acres 
of  arable  land  and  10,240  of  grazing  land.  A  limited  extent  of  land  is  also  sold  at  auction 
by  the  government  each  year.  Land  of  more  tlian  ordinary  value  throughout  the  colony 
may  be  reserved  as  a  "  special  area,"  parcels  of  which  command  a  higher  price.  The 
great  majority  of  the  holdings  are  comparatively  small;  more  than  one-half  in  1896  had 
an  acreage  under  200,  the  most  numerous  holdings  varying  from  16  to  200  acres.  The 
care  of  the  forests  is  in  the  charge  of  tlie  government,  a  forest  conservation  department 
having  been  created  in  1887.  The  great  produce  of  the  country  is  wool,  the  export  in 
1893  amounting  to  329,992,676  pounds,  valued  at  £9,976,044.  The  coal  fields  of  New 
South  Wales  are  extensive  and  the  seams  of  great  thickness.  In  1895,  8,738,589  tons, 
valued  at  £1,095,327,  were  raised.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  tin  ores  are  abundant,  and 
goU  was  discovered  here  in  May,  1851,  and  in  the  next  two  years  a  large  amount  was 
obtainej,  but  subsequently,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  richer  diggings  of  Victoria, 
gold  mining  in  this  colony  began  to  languish.     Since  1857.  however,  the  annual  amounts 
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found  and  exported  nave  Increased,  and  down  to  1805  the  total  valae  of  the  gold  coined, 
or  exported,  since  1851  was  £42,326,508,     The  colony  raises  a  large  number  of  lire  stock. 

The  principal  exports  of  New  South  Wales  are  wool,  gold,  silver,  coal,  tallow,  hides, 
beef,  fruit,  and  leather.  The  largest  sharer  in  the  exported  produce  of  New  South 
Wales  is  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies.  Until  1892,  the  United  States  was  the  largest 
foreign  marlcet  next  to  Great  Britain,  but  since  that  time  the  shipments  of  wool  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  have  increased,  and  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  have  surpass^ 
the  United  States  in  the  ti-ade  with  Xew  South  Wales.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
are  chiefly  tin,  gold,  coal,  wool,  skins,  shale,  etc.,  and  the  colony  receives  from  the 
United  States  shipments  of  kerosene,  paper,  timber,  tobacco,  and  cigars,  and  various 
manufactured  articles.  Of  the  foreign  commodities  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  the  most  important  are  those  which  fall  under  the  heads  of  wearing  apparel, 
drapery,  Iron  and  iron  manufactures  and  machinery,  spirits,  beer,  sugar,  etc.  In  1870-80, 
New  South  Wales  adopted  free  trade  principles,  but  duties  were  retained  on  some  articles. 
A  further  step  in  the  direction  of  free  tnwie  was  taken  at  the  close  of  the  year  1899;  and 
all  duties  except  those  on  spirits,  wines,  tobacco,  candles,  oils,  sugar,  confectionery,  etc., 
have  been  abolished.  After  Jan.  1,  189(3,  Sydney  was  practically  a  free  port>  In  regard 
to  industries,  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  manufactures. 
In  1893  a  larger  amount  of  capital  and  a  greater  number  of  employees  were  engaged  In 
the  preparation  of  food  and  drinks  than  in  any  other  department  of  manufacturing. 
Other  important  industries  are  metal  working  and  the  making  of  machinery,  building 
materials,  clothing  and  textile  fabrics,  printing,  binding,  and  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  statistics  of  wages,  while  not  accurate,  show  In  general  the  prevalence  of  a  high 
rate,  as  Is  natural  in  a  new  country.  Bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  boiler  makers  re- 
ceived. In  1895,  about  $2.00  a  day,  and  common  workmen  received  about  $1.50  per  day. 
Foreigners  are  liable  to  no  special  taxes,  and  tliey  have  the  same  privileges  as  the 
citizens  of  the  colony.  The  alien  may  hold  and  acquire  real  and  personal  property, 
but  until  naturalized  may  not  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  hold  office.  Letters  of 
naturalization  may  be  applied  for  after  a  residence  of  not  less  than  five  years,  but  a 
special  exception  to  this  rule  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese.  Gold  is  the  mone- 
tary standard,  and  the  coins  In  circulation  are  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Silver  is 
legal  tender  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  40s.,  and  bronze  for  is.  The  colony  enjoys 
excellent  transportation  facilities,  many  steamship  lines  stopping  regularly  at  the  ports. 
Sydney  Is  the  metropolis  of  Australasia,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  large  number  of  Im- 
portant lines.  All  the  principal  lines  of  railway  are  owned  and  managed  by  the  govern- 
ment.    On  June  30,  1896,  there  were  2,6S1  miles  of  government  lines  open  for  ttafiBc 

New  South  Wales  is  governed  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  a  responsible 
ministry,  a  legislative  council,  appointed  by  tlie  crown  for  life,  and  a  legislative  assembly 
elected  by  the  resident  voters  of  the  colony.  Down  to  1893  there  was  a  property  quali- 
fication by  law,  but  in  that  year  it  was  abolished.  The  suffrage  is  exercised  by  every 
male  subject  21  years  of  age  who  has  lived  3  years  In  the  colony,  and  3  months  In  his 
electoral  district.  As  regards  religion,  all  sects  are  on  a  footing  of  equality.  By  the  act 
of  1862,  state  aid  to  religion  was  abolished.  In  1891  there  were  502,980  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  28^1,911  Roman  Catholics,  and  109,390  Presbyterians.  Other  de- 
nominations were  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodist  bodies,  Congregatlonalists,  Baptists, 
Lutherans,  Unitarians,  and  Jews.  Education  is  under  the  control  of  the  government, 
but  there  are  numerous  private  schools  and  colleges.  There  is  a  university  at  Sydney 
(q.v.),  established  in  1852.  Sydney  Is  the  capital,  with  a  population,  in  1895,  estimated 
at  408,500.  Other  important  towns  are  Newcastle,  Bathurat,  Goulbum,  Parramatta, 
Broksa  Hill,  Maitland,  and  Alboi^. 

New  Soutli  Wales  took  its  origin  In  a  pentQ  establishment,  formed  by  the  Britisb 
government  in  1788  at  Port  Jackson,  near  Botany  Bay  (lat.  84°).  The  prisoners,  after 
their  period  of  servitude,  or  on  being  pardoned,  became  settlers,  and  obtained  grants  of 
land;  and  these  "  emnncipists "  and  their  descendants,  together  with  free  emigrants, 
constitute  the  present  inhabitants.  Transportation  to  New  South  Wales  ceased  in  1840, 
and  up  to  that  date  the  total  number  of  convicts  sent  thither  amounted  to  60,700,  of 
whom  only  8,700  were  women.  They  were  assigned  as  bond-servants  to  the  free  set- 
tlers, who  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  with  a  fixed  nllowance  of  clothing  and  food. 
In  1883  there  were  23,000  free  males  and  18,500  free  females,  to  22,000  male  and  2,700 
female  convicts;  and  of  the  free  population,  above  16,000  were  emancipists.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  recent  rate  of  increase  in  the  population: 

Hales.  Fentlee.  Total. 

1861 202,099  156,179  868.278 

1881 411,149  840.419  751,468 

1889 618.800  608,900  1.122.200 

1895 685,160  592.710  1,277,870 

HBWSPAPEB,  a  periodical  publication  printed  and  distributed  for  the  ctrcnlatioc  of 
news.  From  the  broad-sheet  relating  the  most  meager  Intelligence  without  comment 
or  Inference,  the  newspaper  has  gradually  grown  up  into  a  powerful  political  as  well  as 
social  engine,  ditfusing  information  on  all  subjects  of  interest,  circulating  advertise- 
ments, and  a'^ting  on  the  public  mind,  in  times  of  excitement,  to  an  extent  that  has  led 
it  to  be  calle4  a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm. 
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The  earliest  approach  to  the  newspaper  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aeta  Diuma,  or  Aeta 
PubUea,  of  ancient  liome,  an  official  gazette,  which  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
and  during  the  empire,  appeared  daily  under  sanction  of  the  government  The  con- 
tents of  these  Aeta  consisted  of  an  enumeration  of  tlie  births  and  deaths  in  Rome,  an 
account  of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  everything  relating  to  the  supply  of 
com;  extracts  from  the  Aeta  Fbrenaica,  including  the  edicts  of  magistrates,  the  testa- 
ments of  distinguished  men,  reports  of  trials,  with  the  names  of  the  acquitted  and  con- 
demned, a  list  of  the  magistrates  who  were  elected ;  extracts  from  the  Ada  Senatus,  an 
account  of  public  aSairs  and  foreign  wars,  of  the  births,  deaths,  festivals,  and  move- 
ments of  the  imperial  family;  and  generally  news  relating  to  public  buildings,  funerals, 
games,  fires,  sacrifices,  and  miracles,  as  well  as  amatory  stories.  The  Aeta  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  censors,  queestors,  and  other  magistrates, 
b^  officers  called  actaurii,  assisted  by  clerks  and  notaries;  and  their  publication  con- 
sisted in  posting  them  in  some  public  place  in  the  city,  where  they  could  be  read  by 
any  one  who  pleased.  They  continued  to  be  issued  until  the  downfall  of  the  western 
empire,  but  there  seems  never  to  have  been  anything  corresponding  to  them  at  Con* 
atantinople. 

The  beginnings  of  the  newspaper  of  modem  Europe  are  traceable  to  Germany  and 
to  Venice.  Soon  after  the  invenuon  of  printing,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  c,  small 
;iews  sheets,  called  Belatunten  and  the  Jxewe  Z^tung,  appeared  in  Augsburg,  Vienna, 
Ratisbon,  and  K&mberg,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  The  extant  numbers  contain, 
among  other  matters,  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  America,  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks,  of  the  French  and  Austrian  war  in  Italy,  with  such  local  occurrences  as  execu- 
tions, inundations,  earthquakes,  burnings  of  witches,  and  child-murders  committed  by 
the  Jews.  More  important,  perhaps,  were  the  official  Notiae  Scritte,  first  issued  by  the 
Venetian  government  in  the  16th  c,  containing  accounts  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  the 
republic,  and  other  events  of  general  interest.  At  first  they  were  not  printed,  but  were 
to  be  seen  in  various  public  places  on  payment  of  a  small  coin,  caXisa  a  gazeta,  whence 
the  name  "Gazette."  After  they  were  allowed  by  the  government  to  be  printed,  they 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  earliest  English  newspaper,  or  news-letters,  belong  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
were  printed  in  the  form  of  sm^  quarto  pamphlets.  Some  copies  of  a  sheet,  called  the 
BngUm  Mercury,  purporting  to  be  published  by  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1S88, 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  have  been  proved  by  Mr.  Watts  of  the  British 
museum  to  be  literary  forgeries,  executed  about  1766.  The  first  English  newspapers 
appeared  at  occasional  and  irregular  intervals — the  earliest  of  them,  so  far  as  ascertained, 
is  entitled  Nev)»  out  of  UoUand,  and  was  published  for  M.  Newbery  in  1619.  In  1632 
these  occasional  pamphlets  were  converted  into  the  first  printed  newspaper,  entitled  The 
CerUUne  Nmo»  of  the  Present  Week,  edited  by  Nathaniel  Butter.  Alx>ut  the  same  time 
U>peared  the  London  Weekly  Oourant.  A  large  number  of  publications,  hardly  deservmg 
the  name  of  newspapers,  were  circulated  during  the  civil  war,  with  such  names  as  Eng- 
land's Memorable  Accidents,  Tfie  Kingdom's  Intettigeneer,  Mereurius  AuUeus,  T/ie  Scots 
TnteUigeneer,  The  Parliament's  Scout,  The  Parliament's  Scotifs  Discovery,  or  Certain 
Information,  Ihe  Scots  Bom,  The  Parliament  Kite,  The  Secret  Owl,  Mereurius  Mastix, 
Mereurius  Democritus,  Mereurius  Acherontieus,  or  News  from  Hell,  etc.  The  arrangement 
of  the  news  is  poor  in  the  extreme,  and  what  few  comments  there  are,  are  of  the  most 
virulent  description.  The  long  parliament  subjected  the  newspaper  press  to  a  censor- 
Bhip,  which  became  more  strict  under  Charles  II.  The  first  English  newspaper  which 
could  properly  be  considered  a  vehicle  of  general  information,  was  the  PubUe  TnteUi- 
geneer, established  by  sir  Roger  L'Estrange  in  1668  ;  it  was  dropped  on  the  appearance  of 
The  London  Oaeette,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  Nov.  7,  1666,  at  Oxford, 
where  the  court  was  residing  in  consequence  of  the  plague  being  then  In  London.  A  sec- 
ond paper,  called  The  Observator,  was  afterwards  started  by  L'Estrange,  who,  in  1680,  ex- 
ercised his  authoritT  as  licenser  of  the  press  by  issuing  a  proclamation  "  for  suppre^ng 
•he  printing  and  publishing  of  unlicensed  news-books  and  pamphlets  of  news.  Small 
as  was  the  sheet,  a  difflcuTty  often  arose  how  to  fill  It.  One  publisher  was  in  the  way 
of  supplying  the  dearth  of  news  by  a  passage  from  the  Bible  ;  another  announced  that 
"Wank  space  isleft  that  any  gentleman  may  write  his  own  private  business." 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  few  of  the  newspapers  appeared  oftener  than  once  a 
week.  Prom  ihe  interest"  excited  by  Marlborough's  victories  arose  a  demand  for  more 
frequent  intelli^mce,  and  besides  17  newspapers  published  three  times  a  week,  the  Daily 
Oourant,  established  in  1709,  was  Issued  every  day  except  Sunday.  Of  the  more  noted 
liondon  newspapers,  the  London  Daily  Pott  and  General  Advertiser  was  established  in 
1786,  and  in  1758  became  the  PuhUc  Advertiser;  a  celebrity  attaches  to  It  from  having  been 
the  medium  in  which  "Junius's  Letters"  first  appeared.  The  St.  James's  Chromele 
arose  from  an  amalgamation  of  two  papers,  the  St.  James's  list  and  St.  Jameis  Heen- 
ing  Post,  both  which  began  In  1715.    "rhe  North  Briton,  edited  by  Wilkes,  first  appeiuned 


In  1763.  The  Morning  ChrorUde,  discontinued  in  1863,  dates  ftom  1770;  the  Morning 
Post,  from  1772;  the  now  defunct  Morning  Herald,  from  I'TOl;  the  Time*  first  appeare<t 
in  1788,  as  a  continuation  of  the  London  Daily  Universal  JSegister,  established  three  years 
earlier. 

During  the  reign  of  George  IIL  proeecutions  were  rife  against  newspaper  writers  sua 
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edKots;  fhdr  result,  generally,  was  to  give  a  greatly  increased  cnrrency  to  the  doctrines 
assailed,  and  to  confer  a  flctitiooa  importance  on  tlie  traders  in  politics,  by  whom  many 
of  the  journals  were  conducted.  The  first  attempt  at  parliamenta^  reporting  was 
reeentea  by  the  house  of  commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  the  resolutions  and  the 
imprisonments  of  1771  all  ended  in  the  tacit  concession  of  publicity  of  discussion  which 
has  ever  since  prevailed. 

The  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  have,  within  the  present  century,  greatly  Increased 
in  size  and  improved  in  literary  character.  In  both  respects  they  are  tai  in  advance  of 
the  journals  of  anv  other  country.  Each  number  of  the  TimM  now  consists  in  general 
of  16  pages,  occasionally  24,  and  contains  upwards  of  6,000  advertisements.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Timei  is  mainly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  its  original  promoter,  Mr.  Walter, 
who  first  introduced  various  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  made  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  the  best  literary  talent  attainable  in  all  departments  of  his  journal.  One 
of  the  most  notable  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  limt*,  was  the  exposure,  through 
means  of  its  Paris  correspondent,  of  a  gigantic  scheme  of  forgery,  planned  in  France  m 
1840 — a  scheme  which  contemplated  the  almost  simultaneous  presentation,  at  the  chief 
banking-houses  of  the  continent,  of  forged  letters  of  credit  from  Olyn  &-Co.  The  failure 
of  the  conspiracy  was  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  made  by  the  lSme$.  One  of  the 
parties  implicated,  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer,  and  obtained  a  verdict 
of  one  farthing  damages.  A  public  subscription  was  raised  to  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  in  defending  the  action;  when  the  proprietors  of  the  limes,  declining  person- 
ally to  accept  the  sum  subscribed,  invested  it  in  two  JVjn«»  scholarships  in  connection 
Vlth  Christ  s  Hospital  and  the  city  of  London  school,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  proceeding 
thence  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  editing  of  one  of  the  leading  London  newspapers  involves  an  immense  daily 
expense,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  talented  writers.  The  principal  editor,  as 
representative  of  the  proprietors,  has  the  whole  oversight  and  responsibility  intrusted  to 
him.  He  occasionally  furnishes  the  leading  article,  but  it  is  more  frequently  composed 
by  one  of  a  staff  of  literary  contributors,  who  are  bound  on  the  shortest  notice  to  write 
on  any  subject  which  the  editor  may  assign.  The  leader  is  in  fonn  a  relic  of  the  time 
when  the  newspaper  was  the  news-letter;  it  is  its  professed  object  to  analyze,  condense, 
and  explain  public  transactions,  to  scrutinize  what  is  doubtful  or  suspicious  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  men,  and  to  expose  sophistry  and  imposture.  Under  the  editor  are  various 
sub-editors,  having  the  superintendence  respectively  of  the  London,  the  provincial,  the 
foreign,  the  literary,  the  industrial,  and  other  departments.  The  commercial  article  is 
furnished  every  evening  by  a  contributor  in  the  city.  There  are  13  to  16  parliamentary 
short  hand  reporters,  who  are  continually  relieving  one  another,  besides  reporters 
attached  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  corr^pondents  who  furnish  accounts  of  public  meet- 
ings and  local  news  of  various  kinds.  The  foreign  intelligence,  a  most  important  depart- 
ment in  the  great  London  journals,  is  furnished  by  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  some  of  them,  particularly  those  employed  in  time  of  war,  being  men  of  very  high 
reputation  in  the  literary  world. 

A  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was  imposed  in  1718  by  10  Anne,  c.  19,  amounting  to 
one  halfpenny  on  "half  a  sheet  or  less,"  and  one  penny  ''if  larger  than  a  half  a  sheet, 
and  not  exceeding  a  whole  sheet."  The  duty  was  raised  id.  bv  80  Geo.  II.  c.  19; 
another  halfpenny  was  added  by  16  Geo.  111.  c.  84;  still  another  by  29  Geo.  IIL  c.  50; 
and  B  further  addition  of  l^d.  was  made  by  87  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  amounting  to  4d.  in  alL 
Acts  6  and  7  "Will.  IV.  c.  76,  reduced  the  stamp-duty  to  Id.,  with  the  addition  of  {d.  or 
Id.  when  the  sheet  contained  upwards  of  1560,  or  of  2,295  square  inches  on  each  side. 
An  additional  Id.  was  chargeable  on  a  supplement.  By  18  and  19  Vict  c.  27,  passed  in 
1865,  the  newspaper  stamp  was  abolislied,  a  change  which  occasioned  an  immense  increase 
in  the  number  cf  newspapers  and  diminution  ol  their  price,  though  many  of  the  cheap 
papers  then  started  were  of  very  brief  duration.  The  repeal  of  the  paper-duty,  which 
took  effect  on  Oct.  1,  1861,  also  added,  though  to  a  much  less  considerable  extent,  to  the 
number  and  cheapness  of  newspapers.  The  nnml)er  of  stamps  issued  on  British  news- 
papers was  7.600,000  in  1768, 16,000,000  to  1800,  and  66,741,271  hi  1850. 

In  1843  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  London  was  79  ;  in  1890  it  was  just 
646.  Some  28  of  these  are  daily  papers,  9  of  them  published  in  the  evening,  and  1  of 
these  9  is  a  reprint  of  the  morning  papers,  with  what  news  has  been  received  during 
the  day.  Of  these,  the  most  influential  for  40  years  back  has  been  the  Timet,  established 
in  17^,  of  which  nearlv  70,000  copies  are  printed  daily,  and  its  circulation  has  been 
larger  on  occasions  of  public  interest.  It  professes  independence  in  politics.  The  Daily 
Zfimi,  iW  Mail  OazetU  (an  evening  paper).  Daily  Telegraph,  and  Morning  Poit  are  the 
most  important  liberal  daily  papers,  the  last  named  being  also  th?  organ  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  while  the  Standard  and  Globe  (an  evening  paper),  represent  the  conservative 
party,  and  the  8t  Jamee'  Oaeette  calls  itself  anti-radical. 

The  priceof  the  daily  papers  varies  from  id.  to  8d.  Of  the  1,648  newpapers not  daily, 
most  are  published  once,  some  twice,  some  three  times,  one  four  times  a  week,  some 
once  a  fortnight,  and  some  monthly.  Thev  comprise  agricultural,  sporting,  commercial, 
and  railway  journals;  a  dozen  or  so  purely  literary,  or  literary  and  scientific;  military 
and  naval,  musical  and  theatrical,  legal  and  medical  journals.  There  is  a  Court  Cireuiat 
■nd  a  Oowrt  Journal,  a  French,  a  (iemum,  an  Anglo-American,  and  a  Spanish  weekly 
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paper.  There  are  a  few  p'ctorial  and  about  half-a-dozen  humorons  papers.  (M  fbese 
last.  Punch,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1841,  is  ably  conducted,  and  wields  no 
small  influence.  A  large  number  are  the  organs  of  particular  religious  sects  or  parties. 
The  bankers,  drapers,  grocers,  printers,  booksellers,  brewers,  etc.,  have  their  respective 
journals;  the  builders  have  six;  and  there  are  many  newspapers  with  a  purely  local  cir- 
culation, some  confined  to  the  obscurer  quarters  of  London.  The  price  of  the  weekly 
papers  varies  from  6d.  to  J^d.    The  World,  TrtUh,  etc.,  are  "  society  papers." 

The  earliest  English  provincial  newspaper  is  believed  to  be  the  NorwKh  Pottman,  pub- 
lished in  1706,  at  the  price  of  a  penny,  but  "a  halfpenny  not  refused."  It  was  followed, 
in  1714,  by  the  Norwich  Gourant,  or  Weekly  Packet.  A  xark  Cdwani,  Leedt  Courant.  and 
Fork  journal  were  established  about  1720;  the  MaTiehetter  Gazette  in  1780,  and  the 
Octford  Jowrrutl  in  1740.  In  1848,  213  newspapers  were  published  in  provincial  towns  of 
England,  and  8  in  Wales.  The  provincial  newspapers  of  England  numbered  in  1880 
over  1,000,  besides  60  belonging  to  wales,  and  20  to  the  islands.  About  a  fifth  ol  th? 
number  profess  conservative  or  liberal-conservative  principles,  a  half  liberal,  a  small 
number  perfect  independence  in  politics,  and  the  rest  are  avowedly  neutral.  Only  a  very 
few  of  these  are  conducted  with  anything  like  ability.  Among  the  more  important  are 
the  Manehetter  Ikandner,  which  is  understood  to  have  a  circulation  of  85,000,  and  the 
NeteeagUe  Chronicle  of  86,000,  and  the  Manchetter  Ouardian.  A  characteristic  feature  of 
many  second-class  provincial  papers  is  a  column  of  gossip  or  scandal,  entitled  a  letter 
"from  our  London  correspondent." 

The  newspaper  press  of  Scotland  began  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century.  A 
party  of  Cromwell's  troops,  who  arrived  at  Leith  in  1652  to  garrison  the  citadel,  brought 
with  them  aprinter  named  Christopher  Higgins,  to  reprint  the  London  paper,  Mercurius 
PoiiUcut.  The  first  number  was  issued  on  Oct.  26,  1663.  and  in  Nov.,  1654,  the  estab- 
lishment was  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  reprinting  went  on  till  1660.  On 
Dec.  81,  1660,  the  first  number  was  published  of  the  Mereuriut  GUedonius,  which  pro- 
fessed to  furnish  information  regarding  the  "  aSairs  in  agitation  in  Scotland,  with  a 
survey  of  foreign  intelligence."  U  lived  only  three  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  The 
Kingaom'e  IntdUgeneer.  The  Edinburgh  Qazette,  an  official  paper  published  by  author- 
ity, was  established  in  1669  by  James  Watson,  a  printer  of  eminence  and  skill.  In  1703 
Watson  also  started  the  EdiMurgh  Courant,  which  attained  its  215th  number,  and  in  1706 
the  Scots  Courant.  In  1718  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh  gave  a  privilege  to  James 
M'Laren  to  print  the  Edinburgh  Ekiening  Courant  three  times  a  week,  on  condition  that 
before  publication  he  should  give  i'ane  coppie  of  his  print  to  the  magistrates."  This 
paper  still  exists  as  the  Edinmtrgh  Courant,  now  a  daily  paper,  and  the  principal  con- 
servative journal  in  Scotland.  The  Caledonian  Mercury,  now  defunct,  was  first  pub- 
lished April  28,  1720.  The  Scotsman,  which  came  into  existence  in  1817,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Charles  Maclaren,  and  was  for  a  short  lime  edited  by  Mr.  J.  R  M'CuIloch, 
the  political  economist,  is  the  most  influential  liberal  journal  in  Scotland,  and  is  believed 
to  have  a  circulation  of  60,000,  larger  than  that  of  any  daily  paper  out  of  London.  The 
earliest  Scottish  provincial  newspaper  was  the  Olasgow  Courant,  established  in  1715. 
The  Aberdeen  Journal  was  founded  m  1746  by  Mr.  James  Chalmers;  the  first  numl>er 
contained  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Cullodcn.  The  number  of  newspapers  published 
in  Scotland  in  1848  was  69:  it  is  now  180,  a  good  proportion  belonging  to  Edinburgh. 
A  few  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Scotland  contain  articles  little  inferior  in  talent  to 
those  of  the  best  English  newspapers,  and  exercise  considerable  political  influence,  at 
least  in  matters  relating  to  Scotland.  About  a  score  of  the  Scottish  papers  are  regarded 
as  conservative,  60-70  liberal,  and  the  rest  independent  or  neutral  in  politics.  Edinburgh 
has  12  newspapers,  including  the  weekly  issues  of  2  of  the  4  dailies ;  Glasgow  19  (with 
6  dallies) ;  Aberdeen  B  in  all ;  Dundee  5 ;  Paisley  5.  The  price  of  most  of  the  daily 
papers  is  Id. ;  of  some  it  is  ^d. ;  that  of  the  weeklies  and  bi-weeklies  varies  from  |d.  to 
4d. 

In  Ireland,  a  news-sheet,  called  Warranted  Things  from  Ireland,  was  printed  during 
the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  but  the  first  Irish  newspaper,  properly  so  called,  was  the  Dahlia 
Newsletter,  commenced  in  1685.  Pue's  Occurrences,  a  Dublin  daily  paper,  originated  in 
1700,  was  continued  for  half  a  century.  It  was  followed,  in  17&,  by  another  daily 
paper,  Faulkner's  Journal,  established  by  George  Faulkner,  "  a  man  celebrated  for  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  weakness  of  his  bead."  The  oldest  existing  Dublin 
news^pers  are  Saunders  (originally  Esdaile's)  Newsletter,  begun  in  1746,  and  the  Ete- 
ning  Post,  instituted  in  1735.  The  lAmerick  Chronicle,  the  oldest  Irish  provincial  paper, 
dates  from  1766.  Ireland  possessed  79  newspapers  in  1848,  and  had  in  1880  about  140. 
Most  of  them  are  characterized  by  an  energy  of  language,  and  a  strength  of  political  bias, 
unknown  in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Irish  Times  ana  the  Evening 
Mail,  published  in  Dublin,  and  the  Beffast  News  Letter,  are  influential  daily  papers. 

The  Isle  of  Man  supports  1  conservative,  2  liberal,  and  1  neutral  journal.  Jersey  has 
9  journals,  4  printed  in  French  and  5  in  English ;  4  are  liberal,  1  conservative,  2  liberal- 
conservative,  1  independent,  and  1  neutral.  Quemsey  has  an  official  gazette  printed  in 
French,  which  is  Protestant  and  neutral,  besides  2  liberal,  1  liberal-conservative,  and  3 
neutral  papers.  These  local  papers  are  conducted  with  a  great  amount  of  spirit  and 
tnccess. 

In  the  British  colonies,  new^Mipers  are  oomerous,  including  those  in  India,  printed  in 
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the  Bengalee  and  other  native  languages.  BUking's  Oatette.  the  flnt  Anglo-Indian 
newspaper,  appeared  iu  Calcutta  in  1781 ;  it  was  followed,  in  1784,  by  a  small  official 
sheet,  the  Catmlta  Oazette  or  Oriental  Advertiser.  The  still  surviving  Bengal  Hurkuru 
was  established  in  1795.  In  tbe  earlier  times  of  Indian  newspapers,  though  there  was 
no  direct  censorship,  exemplary  punishment  was  often  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  offen- 
sive paragraphs.  In  1794  Mr.  Ducane,  editor  of  the  World,  was  transported  to  Europe 
for  an  inflammatory  address  to  tbe  army  which  appeared  in  his  paper;  and  a  similar 
result  followed,  in  1798,  to  another  editor,  who  made  some  severe  observations  on  tbe 
official  conduct  of  a  local  magistrate.  A  censorship,  established  by  lord  Weilusley,  in 
VW,  was  abolished  by  the  marquis  of  Hastings  in  1818;  but  a  license,  revocable  at 
pleasure,  was  required  to  be  taken  out  by  every  printer  of  a  newspaper.  In  1882  the 
Indian  press  consisted  of  6  European  and  5  native  journals.  The  licensing  system  was 
done  away  with  by  lord  Metcalfe's  law  of  18S6,  a  step  disapproved  of  by  the  East  India 
directors,  but  was  again  reverted  to  on  the  occurrence  of  the  mutiny  in  1867.  In  1878  an 
Indian  press  law  tantamount  to  a  censorship  was  enacted,  applicable  to  the  vernacular 
press  oniy.  In  1875  there  were  in  India  185  Eng.,  270  vernacular,  and  66  mixed  news- 
papers.— The  first  Australian  paper  was  the  Sydney  Oazette,  founded  in  1808.  Hobart 
Town  had  its  journal  in  1804,  and  in  1824  newspapers  began  to  multiply  in  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.  The  principal  are  now  the  Sydney  Heraid,  the  Sydney  MaU,  the  Argu*  of 
Melbourne,  and  the  South  AtutraUan  Begiiter.  Tbe  materials  for  printing  this  last- 
named  paper  were  carried  out  by  the  original  South  Australian  colonists,  the  first  num- 
ber having  been  previouslv  printed  in  England.  A  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the 
first  New  Zealand  colony  m  1889  in  founaine  their  New  Zealand  OaeetteaadJfeu)  Zealand 
Advertiser.  Tahiti  has,  since  1844,  had  its  E  Oceania  li'ranfaiae.  There  is  also  the  ^V' 
limes,  the  Fm  Oazette,  and  the  Central  Polynesian. 

franee.—The  earliest  French  newspaper  is  said  to  have  been  established  by  Thfio- 
{Airaste  Renaudot,  a  physician,  iu  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Tbe  first  number 
of  his  Oatette  appeared  in  1681.  In  the  following  year,  through  interest  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  he  obtained  a  royal  privilege  for  his  Oatette;  it  was  continued  weekly  up  to 
1763,  and  then  began  to  appear  twice  in  the  week,  and  to  combine  advertisements  with 
public  news.  Commercial  intelligence  was  added  in  1765,  and  in  1792,  theatrical 
announcements.  In  1650  was  started  the  Oazette  Burlesque,  a  journal  in  verse,  edited  by 
the  poet  Jean  Loret,  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ehronique  seandalevse  of  Paris; 
and  in  1672,  the  Mereure  Oalant,  a  political  and  literary  journal,  which  afterwards 
became  the  Afereure  de  France,  and  was  continued  during  tbe  revolution,  and  down  to 
1815.  The  first  French  daily  newspaper  was  the  Journal  de  Paris,  which  began  in  1777, 
and  was  discontinued  in  1819.  A  large  crop  of  journals  sprang  into  being  with  the 
revolution,  organs  respectively  of  republicans,  Jacobins,  and  royafists,  but  most  of  them 
had  a  very  brief  existence.  Under  the  first  Napoleon  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
much  restricted.  By  one  of  his  earliest  ordinances  as  first  consul,  all  the  newspapers 
were  suppressed  except  18,  and  under  the  empire  the  tolerated  journals  were  allowed  to 
be  little  more  than  echoes  of  the  official  Moniteur.  From  the  danger  which  attended  the 
handling  of  political  questions,  arose  the  practice  of  filling  a  large  portion  of  the  sheet 
with  the  Feum^n  consisting  of  a  sketch  or  tale  by  a  popular  writer,  which  has 
ever  since  been  a  characteristic  of  French  journalism.  During  the  restoration  period, 
the  press  being  again  less  fettered,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  lews- 
papers.  In  1826  there  were  127,  and  in  1829,  807  newspapers  published  in  Paris.  The 
July  revolution  at  first  added  still  further  to  their  number;  but  the  restrictive  measures 
of  1884,  consisting  in  the  imposition  of  a  stamp  duty,  and  of  an  obligation  to  find 
security  to  the  amount  of  24,000  francs,  led  to  the  collapse  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
then  existing  journals.    The  Moniteur,  DSkUs,  and  R-esse  were  in  possession  of  the 

government,  and  for  a  time  also  the  Oonstitutionnel,  and  every  shade  of  political  opinion 
ad  its  recognized  organ.  Emile  de  Oirardin's  scheme  of  widening  the  circulation  of 
the  government  organ,  the  Presse,  by  bringing  down  the  subscription  price  from  80  to 
40  francs,  had  the  result  of  reducing;  the  price  of  the  opposition  journals  also.  Cheap 
newspapers  being  thus  established,  it  soon  appeared  that  with  the  class  among  whom 
they  circulated  most  widely  the /ettiZfeftwi  was  regarded  of  more  importance  uian  the 
political  article,  and  it  thus  became  the  policy  of  the  journalists  to  pay  enormous  sums 
to  the  cleverest  novelists  of  the  day.  in  order  to  retain  them  in  their  service;  100,000 
francs  paid  by  Dr.  Veron  of  the  OoruHtutionnd  to  Eugene  Sue  for  his  Ju^f  Errant, 
turned  out  as  profitable  a  speculation  for  tbe  journalist  as  for  the  novelist 

The  revolution  of  1848,  like  the  revolutions  that  had  gone  before  it,  gave  birth  to  a 
multitude  of  short-lived  journals.  There  were  89  different  political  journals  started  into 
ephemeral  existence  in  Paris  during  the  late  commune,  from  Mar.  19  to  May  37,  1871. 
When  the  late  emperor  Napoleon  was  president  of  the  republic,  a  law  was  pass^ 
obli^g  the  author  of  every  newspaper  article  to  afiSx  his  name  to  it.  In  Feb. ,  1852,  the 
press  laws  were  incorporated,  with  increased  stringency,  into  a  Dferet  organique  tur  la 
iV«M«.  Louis  Napoleon,  during  the  empire,  reuxed  the  stringency  a  little.  The 
republic  holds  newspapers  in  as  great  bondage  as  did  its  imperial  predecessor.  Among 
the  most  important  daily  papers  published  in  Paris  are  the  lUpummu  Franfoit,  Payt, 
Siicle,  Presse,  DSiatt,  Bien  Public,  France,  Journal  Offldel,  Oharivort-Ten^, and F^aro. 
B^um.—Jn  the  Low  Coimtries  an  illustrated  war  gazette,  called  the  Nieie^^jdrnffht, 
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was  first  published  In  160S;  tt  tras  the  precnrsor  of  the  Gaeette  van  Antwerpen,  which 
sarvived  till  1805.  During  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  rule,  each  town  had  its  privileged 
newspaper,  but  the  press  was  considerably  fettered  in  the  expression  of  political  opinion. 
Under  the  French  rule,  most  of  these  lournals  disappeared  or  sunk  into  insignificance. 
The  Annales  Politiques  was  a  political  journal  of  considerable  popularity  during  last 
centuiy.  Since  the  revolution  of  1880,  the  press  has  been  subject  to  few  restraints,  the 
newspapers  have  been  numerous,  and  some  few  of  them  well  conducted.  The  Indipend- 
anee  Beige  has  a  large  circulation,  and  exercises  considerable  political  influence.  It  is 
the  prop&.ty  of  a  company  of  bankers,  and  is  conducted  l^  a  Frenchman  of  talent  and 
liberal  sentiments.  The  Moniteur  Beige  was  instituted  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
ministry  in  1880.  Le  Nord,  a  Russian  organ  published  in  Brussels,  is  conducted  with 
great  ability.  A  large  circulation  is  enjoyed  by  the  Journal  de  Bruxelles,  the  Emanci- 
pation, and  the  E!toUe  Beige — all  papers  in  the  interest  of  the  parti  pritre,  and  supplied 
with  correspondence  from  Rome.  The  Echo  de  BruxeUe*  and  the  Journal  de  Belgiqve  are 
independent  papers.  The  Prieurteur  d'Anvers,  and  the  Escaut  of  Antwerp,  have  a 
good  circulatioD — the  latter  is  at  once  ultramontane  and  ultra-democratic. 

Holland. — The  earlier  newspapers  of  Holland  were  in  some  respects,  particularly  in 
the  accuracy  of  their  information,  in  advance  of  those  of  other  countries,  but  gave  far 
more  prominence  to  commercial  than  to  political  intelligence.  They  all  bore  the  name 
of  Courant  appended  to  tlie  name  of  the  town  where  they  were  published.  Though 
subject  to  no  censorship  since  1815,  it  was  not  till  1830  that  they  began  to  comment  on 
political  occurrences.  At  present  the  principal  Dutch  journals  are  the  AUgemeene 
Mandelnblad  of  Amsterdam,  and  Amtierdam  Courant/  the  Harlemiche  Courant;  and  the 
Joumai  de  la  Haye,  De  Nederlandtche  Sioompost,  and  Stoats  Courant — published  at  the 
Hague.     In  1890,  some  300  newspapers  were  published  in  Holland. 

SwUzetiand. — Switzerland  being  a  confederation  of  states,  each  with  its  own  institn- 
tions,  the  Swiss  newspapers  have  a  very  local  character ;  but  they  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  have  of  late  years  greatly  improved  in  character.  The  Swiss  Times,  pub- 
lished in  Oenevs,  and  printed  in  both  French  and  English,  is  now  frequently  quoted  in 
all  countries.    In  1S90,  450  newspapers  were  published  in  Switzerland. 

Qermany. — Though  in  Germany  the  Belationen,  above  alluded  to,  were  in  some  sort 
the  precursors  of  newspapers,  yet  no  serial  newspaper,  properly  so  called,  seems  to  have 
existed  till  1615.  Frankfort  was  the  first  town  that  possessed  its  journal;  next  followed 
Fulda,  Hildesbeim,  and  Herford.  The  earliest  Leipsic  newspaper  was  instituted  in 
1660.  The  first  newspaper  with  a  staff  of  foreign  correspondents  was  the  Ilamburgsche 
Correspondent;  but  no  German  newspaper  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  political  weight 
till  the  institution  of  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  founded  by  Cotta  in  1798,  now  published  at 
Munich,  which  still  takes  rank  as  the  first  paper  in  Germany.  Dunng  French 
ascendeucnr,  the  German  papers  were  little  more  Uian  echoes  of  the  Parisian;  but  a 
number  of  journals  of  a  more  national  character  sprung  up  during  the  war  of  liberation. 
The  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  after  1880  led  to  the  imposition  by  the  diet  of 
restrictions  of  a  somewhat  severe  character  on  newspapers.  Although  within  the  last 
20  years  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  literary  and  political  character  of 
the  German  newspapers,  the  socialist  law  of  1878  was  a  severe  restriction  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Among  the  principal  Berlin  daily  papers  are  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  the  IXordr 
deutsehe  AUgemeine  Zeitung  (semi-official),  the  Jfeue  Preussische  Zeitung  (usually  known 
as  the  Krevz  Zeitung),  Post,  National-Zeitung,  and  Volks-Zeitung.  The  AUgemeine  Zeit- 
ung, published  at  Augsburg,  is  a  very  influential  and  well-conducted  journal, 

Austria. — The  Austrian  newspapers  have  partaken  of  the  advance  in  the  newspaper 
press  of  Qermany.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  Wiener  Zeitung,  with  its  evening 
Teprint,  the  Wiener  Ahendpost,  not  insignificant  either  in  a  literary  or  political  point  oi 
view,  and  the  Neue  Freie  Presse.    In  Austria  1400  newspapers  were  published  in  1890. 

Italy. — We  have  mentioned  the  early  Notizie  Scritte  or  gazettes  of  Venice.  The 
news-sheets  which  followed  them  were  in  disfavor  with  the  see  of  Rome:  and  a  memor- 
able bull  denouncing  them  was  issued  by  Gregory  XIII.  Up  to  1847  the  newspapers  of 
Italy  were  small,  politically  insignificant,  and  subject  to  a  strict  censorship.  With  the 
accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX. ,  a  flowi  of  political  journals  made  their  appearance,  one  or  two 
of  which  only  were  conducted  with  any  approach  to  talent,  and  few  lasted  above  a  year. 
In  the  Sardiman  dominions  there  continued  to  be  no  fewer  than  45  political  papers  pub> 
lished  in  1852,  41  of  which  were  printed  in  Italian  and  4  in  French.  Of  that  number  a 
great  many  soon  afterwards  collapsed.  The  removal  of  the  former  restrictions  of  the 
press  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  started  into  life  a  number  of  newspapers; 
In  the  year  1890  careful  estimates  gave  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  Eing'> 
dom  of  Italy  as  1547,  besides  a  number  of  other  periodicals,  many  of  which  answer  more  or 
less  to  our  ideas  of  a  newspaper.  Few  of  these  newspapers  are  as  yet  of  much  promise. 
The  leaders  are  poor,  no  great  social  or  commercial  questions  are  discnssed,  and  each 
Joumai  is  the  mere  advocate  of  one  or  other  of  the  political  parties.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
them  on  the  whole  are  11  Diritto  and  L'Opinione,  which  may  be  compared  to  some  of  the 
second-rate  French  papers.  The  Ometta  UffieiaHe  del  Begno  d'ltaUa  is  the  ministerial 
organ,  and  L'liaiie,  published  in  France,  is  looked  upon  as  the  organ  of  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs.  Humorous  newspapers,  after  the  model  of  our  PunM,  are  abundant. 
The  Voce  deUa  Verita  is  the  paper  wtiich  advocates  the  cause  of  the  pope.    La  Liborl* 
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and  II  Fanfutta  are  published  in  Rome;  Genoa  issues  its  Oarriire  MereatdiU;  Milan, 
La  Perieveraraa;  and  Naples,  the  Pangolo  and  Patiia. 

Spain. — Sheets  called  Bdadorus,  giving  accounts  of  important  occurrences,  used  to 
appear  in  Spain  at  irregular  intervals  in  tlie  17th  c,  occasionaliv  in  the  form  of 
romances;  but  no  Spanish  newspaper,  properly  so  called,  existed  till  last  century,  and 
60  years  ago  Madrid  possessed  but  one  Journal.  The  first  approach  to  political  journal- 
ism followed  iu  the  wake  of  the  peninsular  war  and  the  establishment  of  the  cortcs. 
The  gross  license  with  which  many  of  tlie  then  established  papers  were  conducted,  led, 
in  1(^  to  the  suppression  of  all  except  the  Diario  and  Oafeta  of  Madrid,  tlie  Oofeia  di 
Bayona,  and  a  few  which  were  purely  commercial  or  scientific.  -  At  present,  about  40 
journals  are  published  in  Madrid,  politically  and  in  every  other  respect  very  unimportant; 
the  most  read  is  the  Espafia.  The  press  of  Portugal  is  as  insignificant  as  that  of  Spain: 
the  official  organ  is  tlie  Diario  do  Oovemo.    Spain  had,  1890,  861  journals. 

Sweden  aiui  Norway. — The  earliest  Swedish  newspaper  seems  to  have  been  the  OeW- 
tMTie  Pott  Tidende,  established  in  1643,  and  continued  till  1680.  It  was  followed  by  tlie 
Relatione*  Curiota  in  Latin  (1683-1701).  Two  French  papers,  the  Oazette  Franfoue  de 
Stockholm  and  the  Mercure  de  Suide,  existed  in  Sweden  in  the  second  half  of  last  cen- 
tury, but  p>olitically  the  newspaper  press  cannot  be  said  to  have  bad  any  influence  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Argiit  bv  Johanssen  in  1830.  For  a  number  of  years  the  prin- 
cipal journals  of  Sweden  were  tne  FSderne»land/et,  the  organ  of  the  royalists,  and  the 
AftoMadet,  that  of  the  reformers.  The  latter,  on  Kinc  Oscar's  accession,  ceased  to  l>e 
an  opposition  journal.  The  official  paper  is  the  Po»t  oeh  Inrikes  Tidningar.  Every  pro- 
vincinl  town  has  now  its  journal,  and  there  are  about  114  newspapers  in  all  published  in 
Sweden.  Of  the  Norwegian  papers  the  oldest  is  the  OhriiUania  InUlUgentsaedler, 
founded  in  1763.  Den  ComtUuUonetle  is  the  government  journal,  and  Den  MorgerMad 
the  organ  of  the  opposition. 

Denmark. — In  Denmark  journalism  is  still  more  recent.  Up  to  1830  only  two  news- 
papers were  published  in  Copenhagen,  both  entirely  made  up  of  extracts  from  foreign 
journals.  Since  1834  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  character  and  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  Danish  journals.  They  numbered  84  in  1890.  The  oldest  newspaper 
now  existing  in  Denmark  is  the  semi-ministerial  Berlingske  Tidende,  founded  in  1749. 
The  Fddrelandet  is  tlie  journal  of  the  Scandinavian  popular  party. 

Busiia. — The  earliest  newspapers  in  Russia  were  published  under  the  personal  sur- 
veillance of  Peter  the  Oreat,  first  In  Moscow  and  afterward  in  Petersburg,  to  report  the 
progress  of  the  war  with  Sweden.  Political  joui-nalism,  properly  so  c^led,  has,  how- 
ever, never  flourished  in  Russia,  and  has,  in  fact,  only  been  allowed  in  important  politi- 
cal crises— as  the  French  invasion  of  1812,  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1880,  and  recently 
daring  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  journalists  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  ingenuity 
in  defending  the  government  policy.  The  largest  circulation  was  at  that  time  atttiined 
by  the  J^etceriu^a  Ptsch'eta,  or  Northern  Bee,  which  had  its  feuilleton.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Russian  newspapers  occupied  themselves  with  scientific  and  literary  sub- 
jects rather  than  public  or  political  news.  The  Journal  de  St.  Peterebourg,  in  French,  is 
the  organ  of  the  court,  and  lias  considerable  circulation  out  of  Russia. 

Turkey. — The  first  newspaper  in  Turkey  was  founded  in  1798  by  M.  Verminhac, 
envoy-extraordinary  of  the  French  government  to  the  court  of  Selira  III.,  and  printed 
in  French  at  Pera.  A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Blacque  established  at  Smyrna,  in 
1825,  the  Speetaieur  de  L'Orieni,  afterwards  the  Courrier  de  Smyrne,  which  had  consider- 
able political  influence  during  the  Greek  war.  The  same  M.  Blacque  afterwards  edited 
the  official  journal  of  the  porte,  called  the  Moniteur  Ottoman,  which  has,  since  1832,  been 
reprinted  in  Turkish  under  the  name  of  the  Taquimi  Vaqdi.  The  Taquimi  was  till  lately 
a  very  badly  printed  sheet,  but  it  has  much  improved,  and  now  issues  weekly  instead  ol 
monthly,  sometimes  containing  very  fair  literary  and  political  articles.  But  the  most 
important  Turkish  paper  is  the  Ifjendei  Havadis,  founded  in  1848  by  Mr.  Alfred  Church- 
hill,  an  Englishman  bom  in  Turkey.  It  embraces  a  great  variety  of  matter,  a  court 
gazette,  official  appointments,  home  and  foreign  news,  advertisements,  prices  of  stocks, 
and  a  feuilleton.  There  are  besides  in  Constantinople  two  new  and  popular  papers, 
called  the  Terguman  Ahwal,  or  Interpreter  of  Etente,  published  three  times  a  week, 
and  the  Tas  Veeri  Evkiar,  or  Mirror  of  TAovghts,  published  twice  a  week.  The  latter 
has  a  scientific  and  literary  repute.  The  Turkish  papers  have  no  leading  articles,  and 
from  the  constitution  of  political  society  in  Turkey,  there  can  be  no  avowed  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  government.  The  Gourrier  de  ConetanHnople,  in  French,  is  one  of 
the  principal  lourmJs  of  the  capital;  here  appear  also  the  Levant  Herald  and  the  Leeant 
Time*  in  English.  And  papers  in  French,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Armenian  are  published 
in  various  parts  of  the  emp&e. 

Oreeee. — Various  newspapers  in  modem  Greek  appeared  at  Paris  and  Vienna  before 
Greece  obtained  her  independence;  but  the  first  political  published  in  Greece  was  the 
HdUnike  Salpigx,  founded  in  1824,  and  soon  followed  by  the  HelUnika  Ohronika  and 
HeUimko$  Ttuegraphoi  in  Missolnnghi,  the  Philoe  tou  Nomou  at  Hydra,  the  E^hemeridet 
AiKenaikai^  Athens,  and  the  official  Oeniki  Ephimerittit  Helladot  published  at  Nauplia, 
with  its  opponent  the  ApoUdn,  which  afterwards  became  the  Athina.  Most  of  these 
papers  disappeared  in  1888  on  the  system  of  sureties  being  introduced.  The  SStir  was 
established  as  the  govemment  organ  in  1888.     Many  very  able  newspapers  are  now 
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gublished  in  Greece,  the  largest  Dumber  of  them  in  Athens.  Of  these  several  appear  In 
I  Frencli,  Italian,  and  English.  The  leading  political  journal  of  Athens  is  the  semi- 
monthly Speetateur  cT  Orient;  but  generally  speaking,  the  Greek  papers  make  no  endeavor 
to  lead  the  parties  in  the  stale.    Greece  liad,  1890,  upward  of  600  journals. 

United  States. — In  America  the  earliest  newspaper  was  the  Boston  Newdetter,  founded 
in  1703,  insigniticant  in  size  and  contents,  and  conducted  by  .John  Campbell,  the  post- 
master of  the  town.  A  rival  to  it  appeared  in  1719  in  the  Bmton  Oautte,  "  publish^  by 
authority."  The  Boston  Newsletter,  however,  throve  in  spite  of  opposition.  "With  the 
name  changed  to  the  Massachusetts  Oazetis  and  Boston  Nexosleiter,  it  was  the  support  of 
the  British  rule  against  the  desire  for  independence,  and  ceased  to  appear  when  tlie  Brit- 
ish troops  evacuated  Boston.  The  New  England  Courant,  established  in  1721,  was  at 
first  printed  by  James  Franklin,  and  afterwards  edited  by  his  brother  the  famous  states- 
man. It  lasted  but  six  years,  but  a  subsequent  newspaper,  entitled  the  Penntylvatua 
Oazette,  was  started  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1729,  and  continued  weekly  till  1745,  when 
it  merged  in  the  Norih  American.  Bile's  Boston  Oazetie,  begun  in  1755,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  chief  organ  of  the  popular  party;  in  it  appeared  John  Adams's  "  Letters  of 
Novanglus."  The  Massachusetts  Spy  was  another  paper  of  note  on  the  revolutionary 
side.  It  was  afterwards  removed  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  and  still  appears  as  the  Wor- 
tester  Spy.  At  the  revolution  the  New  England  colonies  possessed  14  newspapers;  Penn- 
sylvania, 9;  New  York,  4;  and  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  10.  All  save  the  semi- 
weekly  Advertiser  of  Philadelphia  were  published  weekly.  The  development  of  the 
newspaper  trade  has  kept  pace  with  the  advanciuc  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  1800 
the  number  of  newspapers  had  increased  to  200,  of  which  several  were  daily  papers.  In 
1810  there  were  359,  including  27  daily  sheets.  In  1828  858  papers  appeared;  iu  1860 
no  less  than  2,526  ;  while  in  "1870  there  were  6,871  newspapers,  with  a  circulation  of 
20,843,475,  and  a  yearly  issue  of  1,508,260.  In  1880  the  number  of  weekly  papers  had 
reached  8,6.33,  besides  133  semi-weekly  and  971  daily  papers.  Some  of  the  New  York 
weeklies  liave  an  enormous  circulation,  the  Xed^ having  occasionally  Sent  out  upwards 
of  400,000  copies.  The  Gennans  publish  641  papers  in  their  own  tongue  ;  the  Scandinavi- 
ans, 49  ;  Spaniards,  86  ;  Italians,  4  ;  Welsh,  5  ;  Bohemians,  13  ;  Poles,  2  ;  Portuguese,  2 ; 
while  there  is  a  Chinese  news^japer  published  at  San  Francisco,  and  a  Cherokee  one  at 
Tahlcquiih  in  the  Indian  temtory.  About  17,760  periodicals,  with  an  annual  circu- 
lation of  3,481,610  were  issued  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  in  1890.  Among  the  leading 
newspapers  of  New  York  (daily)  are  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  World,  tue  Herald,  the 
Time*,  the  Sun,  the  Evening  Post,  the  Commercial  Adttrtiur,  and  the  Mail  and  Erprets. 
The  expenditures  of  American  newspapers  are  on  a  much  more  ]il)eral  scaXb  than 
(hose  of  foreign  periodicals.  Some  interesting  statistics  compiled  in  1890  by  Mr.  Eugene 
M.  Camp  illustrate  very  forcibly  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  American  publishers. ! 
He  gives  as  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  sum  expended  in  th3  United  Slates 
for  news-collecting,  the  following : 

For  prees  difpatcbes  $1390!,  WO 

ForspecUl  diBpslclies S,SSO,  XIO 

Forlocalnewa    18,«00,J«0 

The  average  monthly  expnses  of  fourteen  leading  American  journals  for  special 
dispatches,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Atlanta  "  ConatttnUon" tl.lOO 

Boeton  "  Herald" 6,S0O 

Chicago  •■  HenUd" 8,800 

Chicago  "Tribune"  4,iS0O 

Cincinnati  "  Commerclal-Qasette" 6,800 

CIndunatI  "  Bnqoirer" 4.IK> 

KanaaaCltT"Joarnal" 1,060 

MInneapolh"  Tribune" S.00O 

New  York  "World" 9,614 

Philadelphia  "  Press"  8,000 

San  FranciMo'- Call" 8.S0O 

San  Fraoclaco  "Examiner" 8,000 

St.  Louis  "  Olobe-Uemociat" 11,««0 

SU  Louis  "  Kepublic" 8,800 

The  average  annual  outlay  for  white  paper  by  eighteen  leading  dailies  is  as  follows : 

AtlanU  <*  Constitation" $08,000 

Baltimore  "American" 108,000 

Boston  "Herald" 816,000 

Boston  "  Globe" 186,000 

Cbicai^"  Herald" 166,000 

Chicago  "  News"  8M,O0O 

Chicago  "  Tribune" 1116,000 

Cincinnati "  Enqnirer" S(U,000 

Kansas  Cl^"Jo<iTnal" 68,000 

LonisTille  "  Oonrier-Jonmal" 136,000 

Minneapolie  "  Tribune" 00.000 

New  York  "  World" 6(7,600 

PhOadelphls  "  Press" 846,000 

Philadelphia  "Times" 166,000 

San  Fnnclsoo"  Call" 180.000 

SanFrancisoo  "Examiner" 166,000 

8L  Louis  "GlolMDemjcnt" 806000 

St.  Louis  "Bepablic" ue,00l 
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Among  the  yarions  syndicates  and  associations  for  news-gathering,  the  expenditure* 
of  two  are  given  by  Mr.  Camp.  The  Associated  Press,  which  aims  to  provide  news  ot 
all  important  events,  does  so  at  an  annual  outlay  of  some  $1,250,000.  The  United  Press, 
a  stock  company,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  local  news,  spends  |450,00U  per  annum. 
During  the  past  few  years  syndicates  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pruvidiug 
the  Sunday  newspapers  with  novels  and  stories  by  popular  authors.  The  syndicate  pur 
chases  from  the  writer  the  MS.  of  a  story,  and  sells  the  right  of  simultaneous  publication 
to  one  newspaper  in  each  of  the  great  cities,  thus  making  a  handsome  profit.  In  1890- 
91  there  appeared  in  American  newspapers  in  this  way,  contributions  from  William 
Black,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Wilkie  Collins,  "  the  Duchess,"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  others  of  equal  popularity. 

Rowell  reported  for  1890  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  17,760.  Of  these,  813  were  Canadian  publications.  The  following  was 
the  frequency  of  issue  :  Weekly,  13.164  ;  niontblv,  2191 ;  daily,  1626  ;  semi-monthly, 
280 ;  semi-weekly,  217  ;  quarterly,  128  ;  bi-weekly,  82  j  bi-monthly,  88  ;  tri-weekly, 
86— total,  17,760. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  papers  printed  in  the  several  States  and 
Canada  in  1890 : 


KewTork 

lUlnoIa 

..  1,778 
..  1.809 
..  1,S81 
...  1,043 
..     81S 
...     807 
...      789 

California. 

WiTConain 

T^xas 

.     6«6 
.     K!» 
.     494 
.     427 
.     818 
.     268 
.     2S7 
.      257 
.      230 
.      236 
.      200 
.      220 

North  Carolina. . . . 
Arkansas    

192 
186 
182 
178 
17B 
158 
ISS 

Florida.  

South  Carolina... 
North  Dakota... 

Vermont 

District  of  Coinm 
Bhodekland.... 
Montana 

..      121 
...     120 

FennaylvanU 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Maine  

MISBlBsippi 

..     119 

Minnesota 

88 

Canada 

KaTisafl 

New  Jersey 

Colorado 

t>ia      68 
64 

Iowa         ...t.... 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

South  Dakota.... 
Tennessee 

..       58 

Hlnonrl 

756 

15S 

Delaware. 

88 

..      68S 
...      651 

Washington 

WeatVirRinla..... 

Oregon 

New  Hampsliire.. . 

146 
148 
183 
12S 

Nevada 

24 

Total 

HictilgaD 

Nebraska.  ...*** 

...     644 
..        565 

The  Territories... 
Vlrglnto 

..17,7«» 

The  principal  religious  paijers  published  in  New  York  are  the  Observer  and  Evnngeliity 
organs  of  the  Presbyterians;  IiuUptudeut  and  Outlook,  bound  to  no  denomination;  the 
Churchman  is  Episcopal;  the  Christian  Advocate,  Methodist;  and  the  Examiner,  Baptist. 
The  Unitarians  are  represented  by  the  Liberal  Christian ;  the  Catholics  by  the  Tablet ; 
And  the  Swedenborgians  and  Jews  have  also  their  papers. 

All  the  other  numerous  Journals  of  the  American  states  are,  compared  with  those  ot 
New  York,  accounted  provincial,  but  many  are,  nevertheless,  vigorously  conducted. 
According  to  a  report  presented  In  1886  to  the  imperial  German  diet,  at  least  84,000  nswft- 
papers  are  published  throughout  the  world  ;  the  issues  amounting,  annually,  to  .')92,000,000. 
Of  these  papers,  19,000  are  published  in  Europe,  12,000  in  North  America,  775  in  Asia, 
and  609  in  South  America  ;  16,500  are  in  the  English  language,  7,800  in  Ocrman,  8,850  in 
f  rench,  and  about  1000  in  Spanish.    See  Ajiebicam  Joubnalibm  ;   Joubnausk,  lli- 

LUSTRATED  ;  JODRMAUSM,    COLLEGE. 

REWSTEAB  ABBET,  the  home  of  the  Byrons,  about  8^  m.  n.w.  of  Nottingham, 
England.  It  was  founded  by  Henry  II.  in  1170,  as  a  priory  of  black  canons.  When 
Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  monasteries  it  was  granted  to  sir  John  Byron,  who  made  over 
a  part  of  it  into  a  dwellin,!;,  and  it  has  since  been  subjected  to  so  many  alterations  and 
additions  that,  though  originally  a  fine  specimen  of  the  early  Anglo-Oothic,  it  is  now  a 
composite  of  many  styles.  The  fifth  lord  Byron,  the  poet's  great-uncle,  tore  down 
much  of  the  house,  felled  large  tracts  of  timber,  and  did  what  he  could  to  ruin  tho 
estate,  from  hatred  for  his  son  me  heir,  wlio,  after  all,  did  not  survive  his  father.  Lord 
Byron  sold  the  estate  in  1817  to  Col.  Wildman  for  £180,000.  Wildman  spent  over 
£200,000  in  improving  it,  and  preserved  all  the  memorials  of  the  poet,  his  former  school- 
fellow, which  he  found.  Newstead  abbey  was  in  1881  the  property  of  William  Fred- 
erick Webb. 

HZW  STYLE.    See  Calerdab,  Dat>. 

HEW  BWIBUOH.    See  Swindon. 

BEWT,  or  Ebt,  Triton,  a  genus  of  batrachians  of  the  family  $dlatnandncla,  more 
aquatic  in  their  habits  than  the  salamander,  to  which,  in  form  and  characters,  tiiey  are 
very  similar,  having  an  elongated  body  and  tail,  and  four  small  weak  liml)s.  The  tail  is 
vertically  compressed,  and  a  crest  is  often  developed  on  the  back  and  tail,  but  the  crest 
Is  characteristic  of  the  males  in  the  breeding  season,  and  the  tail  becomes  rounded  when 
the  animals  leave  the  water,  as  they  often  oo,  particularly  in  tlie  latter  part  of  summer, 
or  in  autumn;  which,  along  with  other  variations  apparently  dependent  on  circumstances, 
have  caused  no  little  multiplication  of  specific  names.  The  most  abundant  British  species 
is  the  Common  Newt,  or  Smooth  Newt  {T.  punctatus,  Litsotriton  punctatus,  or  LofHiinut 
punetatus),  which  is  from  81  to  4  in.  long,  brownish  gray  above,  yellowish  beneath, 
spotted  with  black,  with  a  soft,  smooth  skin,  and  two  uands  of  pores  on  the  head;  a 
well-known  inhabitant  of  stagnantpools  and  ditches,  often  found  also  under  stones,  and 
in  other  damp  situations.  The  Warty  Newt  (T.  palustris,  or  eristatut),  also  pretty 
common,  is  6  or  6  in.  in  length,  blackish  brown  above  with  round  spots  of  a  darker  tint. 
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bright  orange  or  orange-jrellow  with  black  spots  on  the  under  parts,  the  sides  dotted  with 
wUue,  and  the  tail  often  extiiblting  a  white  band,  tlie  skin  rough  or  warty,  and  with 
many  pores.  The  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  of  the  warty  newt  are  separate;  those  of  the 
common  newt  are  united.  Many  other  species  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
all  feed  on  animal  food,  of  which  tadpoles  and  aquatic  insects  form  the  chief  portions. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  each  egg  separately,  twisting  or 
folding  the  leaf  with  their  feet  so  as  to  conceal  the  egg,  which  is  surroundea  by  a  viscous 
substance,  so  that  the  leaf  is  retained  in  this  form.  The  transformation  of  newts  and 
other  batracbians  is  noticed  in  the  article  Batracria.  They  very  frequently  change 
tlieir  skin.  They  possess,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of  reproducing  lost 
members — ^a  limb,  a  tail,  even  an  eye — in  every  respect  perfect. 

SZW  TZSTAKENT.    See  Bible. 

HEW  THEOLOGY,  The,  or  New  DrvnnTT,  so-called,  according  to  those  who  cham- 
pion it,  is  not  strictly  new,  nor  is  it  iconoclastic,  but  is  rather  "  an  attempt  to  re-shape 
and  re-ezpress  truth  in  conformity  to  the  modem  conditions  of  thought,"  and  is  better 
styled  Rkal  Theology.  "  It  does  not  yet  signify  a  definite,  compact  body  of  doctrine, 
but  is  applied  loosely  and  largely  to  a  great  variety  of  opinions  advocated  by  writers  in 
many  coontries,  who  have  a  general  unity  of  spirit."  Among  its  positive  features  are  "  a 
somewhat  larger  and  broader  use  of  the  reason  than  has  been  accorded  to  theology  ;  an 
ignoring  of  the  long  apparent  antagonism  between  the  kingdoms  of  faith  and  of  natural 
law ;  a  rejection  of  verbal  inspiration,  but  a  retaining  of  views  based  on  verbal  inspira- 
tion; atruerviewof  the  solidarity  ofthe  human  race  as  opposed  to  excessive  Individuality ; 
a  wider  study  of  man  ;  and  a  restatement  of  belief  in  eschalology^."  The  last  position  in- 
cludes an  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  "  future  probation,"  which,  briefly  stated,  is  that 
no  one  can  be  saved  without  Christ,  hence,  every  one  of  the  human  race  will  have  an 
opportunity  hereafter,  if  not  in  this  life,  of  accepting  or  rejecting  him.  This  doctrine 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  purgatory,  of  universal  salvation,  or  of  "pro- 
gressive sanctiflcation,"  i.e.,  that  the  souls  or  the  righteous  are  not  made  perfect  in  holi- 
ness at  death,  but  that  in  a  middle  state  this  perfection  will  be  reached.  The  advocacy 
of  the  New  Theology  by  certain  professors  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  the 
establishment  by  them  of  the  An^ver  Revieu),  expressly  to  advance  its  principles,  gave 
rise  to  the  inaccurate  appellation,  Andovkk  Theology.  See  the  volume,  Progremm 
Orthodoxy  J  Newman  Smyth,  Old  Faiths  in  Neu>  Lighit,  and  The  Orthodox  The^ogy  of 
today;  Munger,  Ihe  Freedom  of  Faith  ;  Bascom,  XmJfeu)  Theology,  and  the  criticisms 
of  Frederic  Palmer  in  the  Andover  SevUw,  1890.    See  Pbobatiom  aftkk  Death. 

HEWTOK,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  Buffalo  fork  of  White  river,  and 
other  branches  ;  838  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 9950,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  hilly  in  some  portions,  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  is  mostly 
fertile,  and  the  principal  productions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Large  quan- 
tities of  butter,  honey,  and  sorghum  molasses  are  made.  There  are  deposits  of  lead  in 
some  porilons.     Co.  seat,  Jasper.  ., 

AJSwTOH,  a  CO.  in  n.  central  Georgia,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  by  the  South  river, 
drained  by  the  Yellow  and  Ulcofauhatchee  rivers,  which  unite  with  the  South,  in  the  s. 
portion  of  the  co.,  to  form  the  Ocmulgee;  situated  on  the  Georgia  and  the  Middle 
Georgia  and  Atlantic  railroads;  260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  14,310.  The  surface  is  diversified, 
and  large  portions  of  it  heavily  wooded  with  hickory  and  oak.  The  soil  Is  fertile, 
especially  near  the  rivers,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Considerable  quantities  of  butter,  molasses,  honey,  and  wool  are 
raised.  There  are  a  number  of  tanneries,  saw  mills,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  yara. 
Co.  seat,  Covington. 

BXWTOH,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Indiana,  adjoining  Illinois;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Ean- 
kakee  river,  traversed  in  the  s.  by  Iroquois  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  railroad.  The  surface  is  level,  mostly  prairie,  with 
swamps  in  some  portions.  Beaver  lake  Is  situated  in  the  north.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Other  staples 
are  cattle  and  wool.     Pop.  '90,  8803.    Ajka,  400  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Eentland. 

HEWTOH,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  Tonng  Warrior,  and  the 
branches  of  the  Chickasawha  river;  on  the  Queen  and  Crescent  route  railroad;  676 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  16,025,  chiefly  of  foreign  birth,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  Is  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Other  staples  are  wool,  pork,  butter,  and 
molasses.    Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised.    Co.  seat,  Decatur. 

flJtwxvV,  a  CO.  in  8.w.  Missouri,  bordering  on  the  Indian  territory  and  Kansas, 
drained  by  the  Grand  and  Elk  rivers,  and  Waterfall  creek,  and  crossed  by  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  railroads;  648  sq.  m.;  pop. 
'90.  22,106.  The  surface  is  heavily  wooded  with  hickory,  red,  and  white  oak,  black 
walnut,  and  ash.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  and  the  principal  productions  are  Indian 
com,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  Other  staples  are  cattle,  butter,  wool, 
and  sorghnm  molasses.  Carboniferous  limestone  and  lead  are  found.  There  are  flotuv 
ing  and  saw  mills,  and  pig-lead  is  manufactured.    Co.  seat,  Neosho. 

Z.— Id 
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XKWTOK,  a  co.  In  8  0.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Sabine  rirer,  which  8ep» 
rates  it  from  Louisiana,  and  drained  by  tlie  branches  of  the  Sabine  ;  970  sq.u. ;  pop.  'UO, 
4650.  inclu.  colored.  The  surface  is  broken  by  hills  in  the  n  ,  is  more  undr.lating  in  tlie 
8.,  and  heavily  wooded  with  good  timber  trees.  The  soil  In  the  hiUyportion  is  sandy 
and  unproductive,  but  fertile  In  the  lower  lands  around  tiie  rivers.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  com,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  There  are  large  nnmbeis  of  cattle  ;  con* 
(iderable  moldsses  is  made.    Co.  seat,  Newton. 

BXWTOV,  a  city  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Charles  river  and  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad;  about  7  m.  w.  of  Boston.  It  contains  13  villages,  all  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  Waltham,  Watertown,  and  Boston  by  electric  street  raUroad,  and 
its  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  Join  Boston.  The  city  has  the  Newton  theological 
institution  {q.  v.),  a  female  seminary,  the  Fish  school  for  boys,  West  Newton  classi(.-al 
school,  high  school,  hospital,  nervine  hospital,  public  library,  with  several  distributing 
stations,  over  95  churches,  gas  and  electric  lights,  national  and  savings  banks,  and  a  fine 
boulevard  from  Boston  to  Weston  bridge.  Newton  was  founded  in  1630;  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1688;  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  187S;  charter  amended  in  1882.  It  is 
principally  a  residential  city.     Pop.  '90,.  24,379. 

■XWTOH,  Chakles  Thoxab,  b.  England,  1816 ;  educated  at  Oxford.  la  1840  be 
became  assistant  keeper  of  the  department  of  antiquities  in  the  British  museom,  but 
tesigned  in  1852,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  vice-consul  at  Mytilene,  where  he  went 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  or  tne  antique  sculptures  known  to  exist  in  Ada  Minor, 
and  in  the  JSgean  islands.  He  passed  a  number  of  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  archi- 
pelago, discovering  at  Hallcamassus  (the  modem  Budrum)^  the  site  of  Artemisia's  mauso- 
leum. He  carried  on  excavations  at  Branchids  and  Cnidus,  1856-69.  He  unearthed 
many  Suable  sculptures,  which,  with  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  vases,  coins,  and 
inscriptions,  he  presented  to  the  British  museum.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  consul  at 
Rome,  in  1861  keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  British  museum,  and  in  1880 
prof,  of  archteology  at  University  coll.,  Londoiu  His  wife,  a  well-luiown  artist,  d.  in  1866. 

AJswiOK,  Gilbert  Stuabt,  1794-1835;  b.  Nova  Scotia;  went  to  England  in  1817,  and, 
after  a  tour  In  Italy,  became  a  student  at  the  royal  academy,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Washington  Irving  and  Ciutrles  R.  Leslie.  His  first  works  to  attract  attention 
were  "The  Forsaken"  ana  "The  Lover's  Quarrel,"  engraved  in  the  Literary  Bouvettir 
for  1826;. both  were  in  the  manner  of  Wattean.  In  1830  he  painted  "Shylock  and 
Jessica;"  "Yorick  and  the  Grisette,"  from  the  i8m<iim«n<a{  Jburn«^/ and  "Abbot  Boni- 
face" from  Xho  Motuuiery.  In  1831  he  exhibited  "Portia  and  Bassanio,"  and  "Lear 
'  attended  by  Cordelia."  In  1882  he  returned  to  this  country,  where  he  married.  On  Iiia 
return  to  England  the  next  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  exhibited 
a  small  idctui»of  "Abelard."  Ho  also  painted  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefleld,"  "Macheath," 
and  a  few  portraits.     He  was  insane  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life. 

VZWTOH,  Sir  Ibaao,  the  most  remarkable  mathematician  and  natural  phUoBopher  of 
liis  own  or  perliaps  of  any  other  age,  was  b.  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  In  the 
year  1643.  That  year,  remarkable  in  English  history  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  between  Charles  L  and  the  parliament,  is  doubly  remarkable  in  Uie  history  of  science 
by  the  birth  of  Newton  and  the  death  of  Galileo.  The  circumstances  with  which  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  in  scientific  matters,  was  at  this  time  surrounded  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries of  these  great  philosophers,  were  not  more  different  than  the  characters  of  the  phi- 
losophers themselves.  Gkliloo  died  a  prisoner,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  inquisition, 
"for  thinking,  in  astronomy,"  as  Milton  says,  "otherwise  than  the  Fmociscan  and 
Dominican  licensers  thought."  In  England,  it  had  become  the  practice,  and  soon  becamo 
the  fashion,  through  the  influence  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  to  discard  altogether  the  dic- 
tates of  authority  in  matters  of  science.  Th^  dispositions  of  the  two  philosophers  were 
Iiappily  suited  to  the  situations  in  which  they  thus  found  themselves.  Salileo's  was  a 
mind  whose  strength  and  determination  grew  by  the  opposition  it  encountered  The 
disposition  of  Newton  on  the  other  hand,  diffident  of  the  value  and  interest  of  his  own 
labors,  and  shrinking  from  the  encounter  of  even  scientific  controversy,  might  have 
allowed  his  most  remarkable  discoveries  to  remain  in  obscurity  had  it  not  been  for  the 
constant  and  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends  that  tiiey  should  be  published  to  the  world. 
Newton  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  Grantham,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  home,  at  Woolsthorpe.  On  June  6, 1661,  he  left  home  for  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  admitted  as  snbeizar  at  Trinity  college.  On  July  8  following,  he 
matriculated  as  sizar  of  the  same  college.  He  Immediately  applied  himself  to  the  mathe- 
matical studies  of  the  place,  and  within  a  very  few  years  must  have  not  only  made  him* 
self  master  of  moet  of  the  works  of  any  value  on  such  subjects  then  existing,  but  had 
also  begun  to  make  some  progress  in  the  methods  for  extending  the  sdenoe.  In  the 
year  1666  he  committed  to  writing  his  first  discovery  on  fiuxions;  and  it  is  said  that  in 
the  same  year,  the  fall  of  an  apple,  as  he  sat  in  his  garden  at  Woolsthorpe,  suggested  the 
most  magnificent  of  his  subsequent  discoveries — the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  On 
his  first  attempt,  however,  by  means  of  the  law  so  suggested  to  his  minn,  to  explain  the 
lunar  and  planetary  motions,  he  employed  an  estimate  then  in  use  of  the  radiua  of  tttc 
earth,  whicb  waa  ao  erroneous  as  to  produce  a  discrepancy  between  tlic  real  force  vf 
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gravity  and  that  required  hv  theoiy  to  explain  the  motions,  corresponding  to  tho  respec- 
tire  figures  16.1  and  13.9.  lie  accordingly  abandoned  the  hypothesis  for  other  studiea. 
Tliese  other  pursuits  to  which  he  thus  betook  himself,  consisted  chiefly  of  investigatioiui 
into  tlie  nature  of  light,  and  the  construction  of  telescopes.  By  a  variety  of  ingenious 
and  interesting  experiments  upon  sunlight  refracted  through  a  prism  in  adaikened 

Xrtment,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  rays  of  light  which  diSer  in  color,  differ 
I  in  ref rangibilitr.  This  discovery  enabled  him  to  explain  an  imperfection  of  the 
telescope,  which  haa  not  till  then  been  accounted  for.  Tho  indistinctness  of  the  image 
formed  by  the  object-^lass  was  not  necessarily  due  to  any  imperfection  of  its  form,  but 
to  the  fact  of  the  different  colored  rays  oi  light  being  brought  to  a  focus  at  different 
distances.  He  concluded  rightly  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  object-glass  consisting  of  a 
single  lens  to  produce  a  distinct  image.  He  went  further,  and  too  hastily  concluding, 
from  a  single  experiment,  that  the  dispersive  power  of  different  substances  was  pro- 
portional to  their  refractive  power,  he  pronounced  it  impossible  to  produce  a  perfeol 
usage  by  a  combination'of  lenses.  This  conclusion — since  proved  erroneous  b^  the  dis- 
covery  of  the  achromatic  telescope  by  Mr.  Chester  More  Hall,  of  More  Hall,  m  Essex, 
about  1729,  and  afterwards,  independently,  by  Mr.  Dollond  in  1751 — turned  Newton's 
attention  to  the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes ;  and  the  form  devised  by  him  is  the 
one  which,  at  later  periods,  reached  such  perfection  in  the  hands  of  sir  William  He^. 
scbel  and  lord  Itosse. 

It  was  on  Jan.  11,  1671,  that  Newton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  sode^, 
having  become  known  to  that  body  from  his  reflecting  telescopes.  At  what  period  he 
resumed  his  calculations  about  gravitation,  employing  the  more  correct  measure  of  the 
earth  obtained  by  Picard  in  16TO,  does  not  clearly  appear;  but  it  was  in  the  year  1681 
that  it  became  known  to  Holley  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  theory  and  its 
demonstration.  It  was  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Halley  that  he  was  induced  to  com 
mit  to  a  systematic  treatise  these  principles  and  their  demonstrations.  The  principal 
results  of  his  discoveries  were  set  down  in  a  treatise  called  De  Moiu  Corporum,  and  were 
afterwards  more  completely  imfolded  in  the  great  work  entitled  Philo»ophia  Naturalit 
Prineipia  Malhematiea,  which  was  finally  published  about  midsummer,  1687. 

Shortly  before  the  Prineipia  was  given  to  the  public,  Kewton  had  been  called  to  take 
an  active  part  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  university  against  the  illegal  encroachments 
of  James  II.  The  conspicuous  put  which  he  had  taken  on  that  occasion  procured  him  a 
seat  in  the  convention  parliament,  in  which  he  sat  from  Jan.,  1689,  to  its  dissolution  In 
1690.  In  1696  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  office  of  master  of  the  mint  in  1699,  an  office  which  he  held  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  again  took  a  seat  in  parliament,  in  the  Tear  1701,  as  the  representative  of  his  univer- 
sity. Thus  engaged  in  the  public  service,  he  bad  little  time  left  for  mere  scientific  stud- 
ies— pursuits  which  he  always  held  of  secondnry  importance  to  the  public  duties  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  In  the  interval  of  public  duty,  however,  Newton  showed  that 
he  still  retained  ^e  scientific  power  by  wliicb  his  great  discoveries  had  been  made.  This 
was  shown  in  his  solution  of  two  celebrated  problems  proposed  in  June,  1696,  by  John 
Bernouiili,  as  a  challenge  to  the  mathematicians  of  Europe.  A  similar  mathematical 
feat  is  recorded  of  him  so  late  as  1716  in  solving  a  problem  proposed  by  Leibnitz,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  English  analysts.  When  in 
parliament,  Newton  recommended  the  public  encoura^;ement  of  the  invention  of  a 
method  for  determining  tho  longitude— the  first  reward  in  consequence  being  gained  by 
John  Harrison  for  his  chronometer.  He  was  president  of  the  royal  society  n'om  17i^ 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  being  each  year  re-elected  In  this  position, 
and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  he  had  much  in  his  power 
towards  the  advancement  of  science;  and  one  of  his  most  important  works  during  this 
time  was  the  superintendence  of  the  publication  of  Flamsteed's  Qreenwiek  Obiervatunu— 
a  task,  however,  not  accomplished  without  much  controversy  and  some  bittemesi 
between  himself  and  that  astronomer.  The  controversy  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
as  to  priority  of  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus,  or  the  method  of  fluxions,  was 
raised  rather  through  the  partisanship  of  jealous  friends  than  through  the  anxiety  of  the 
pbiiosophers  themselves,  who  were,  however,  induced  to  enter  into  and  carry  on  the  dis- 

flute  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  and  mutual  recrimination.  The  verdict  of  the 
mpartial  historian  of  science  must  be  that  the  methods  were  invented  quite  indepen- 
dently, and  that,  although  Newton  was  the  flrst  inventor,  a  greater  debt  is  owing  by 
later  analysts  to  Leibnitz,  on  account  of  the  superior  facility  and  completeness  of  hii 
method.  The  details  of  these  controversies,  with  all  other  information  of  the  life  of  this 
pbiloeopher,  will  be  found  admirably  collected  in  the  life  by  sir  D.  Brewster,  who  writes 
with  not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Newton's  works,  but  in  the  possession  of 
all  the  materials  collected  in  the  hands  of  his  family.  Newton  died  on  mai.  20, 1727, 
and  his  remains  received  a  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1731.  A  magnificent  full-leogth  statue  of  the  philosopher, 
executed  by  Roubilliac,  was  erected  in  1765  in  the  antechapel  of  Trinity  coll^.  Cam. 
bridge,  lliis  work  was  assisted  by  a  cast  of  the  face  taken  after  death,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  university  library  at  Cambridge.  In  1699  Newton  had  been  elected  a 
foreign  associate  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  nOS  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  from  Queen  Anne.    Among  the  best  editions  of  Newton's  principal  works 
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are  the  quarto  edition  of  the  OpUei  (Lond.  170^,  and  theqnarto  edition  of  the  JMitelptt, 
published  at  Cambridge  in  1718. 

BJtWTOH,  Ibaao,  1794-1868 ;  b.  Kew  York;  Bonof  a  reTolutionaiT  soldier;  becama 
a  great  ship-teiilder,  superintended  the  construction  of  more  than  90  vessels,  and  'wu 
a  naval  architect  of  distinguished  reputation.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  Sendrkk 
Budson,  a  riTer  steamboat  named  in  honor  of  the  discoTerer,  and  at  the  time  (1861)  con- 
sidered Tery  elegant;  also  the  Jfeu  World,  built  about  the  same  time,  for  the  navigation 
of  the  North  river. 

VEWTOH,  John,  1726-1807;  b.  London,  son  of  a  sea- captain;  devoted  by  his 
mother  to  the  Christian  ministry.  But  her  death  occurring  when  he  was  seven  years  0/ 
age,  he  was  neglected  by  his  father  and  step-mother,  and  soon  learned  the  ways  at 
vicious  boys  with  whom  he  associated.  Alter  a  litUe  time  at  a  boarding-school  in 
Essex,  be  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  eleven.  During  the  next  six  years  he  was  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  atheistical  books  and  companions.  Reading  Shaftesbury's  Charaet«r- 
itHet  be  became  an  infldeL  In  his  19th  year  he  was  unexpectedly  promoted  to  the  raidt 
of  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Hamre  man-of-war.  But  in  bis  sea-will  he  abandoned 
the  ship  while  she  lay  at  Plymouth.  He  was  caught,  brought  back,  flogged,  and 
degraded;  but  became  only  more  hardened.  In  1746  he  set  sail  for  India  ae  a  common 
sauor.  Unable  to  endure  the  taunts  of  his  messmates  and  the  frowns  of  bis  superioni, 
he  entered  at  Madeira  a  Guinea  vessel  which  took  him  in  exchange  for  another.  In  dz 
months  he  left  this  ship  and  hinded  penniless  on  the  African  coast  near  Sierra  Leooe. 
He  soon  found  employment  in  the  service  of  a  slave-trader  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Plantanes,  and  was  compelled  to  {wrfonn  the  most  groveling  drudgery.  In  a  year  tits 
"stout  English  sailor  was  transformed  into  a  spiritless,  half -naked  wretch,  suffering 
nnder  the  effects  of  fever,  shivering  under  the  wind  and  wet  of  the  rainy  season,  devour- 
ing the  nauseous  roots  which  he  stole  bv  night  from  the  plantations,  or  the  flsh  which  be 
caught  by  the  sea-shore,  and  exciting  the  contempt  and  even  the  pity  of  the  meanest  of 
the  slaves."  In  1747  an  English  captain  arriving  at  Sierra  Leone  with  orders  from  hla 
father  to  bring  him  home  found  him  "herding  contentedly  with  the  negroes  in  their 
low  pleasures  and  gross  superstitions."  He  sailed  in  Mar.,  1748.  The  ship  came  near 
foundering  in  a  terrible  storm.  His  mind  was  awakened  to  serious  thougnts.  At  the 
near  prospect  of  death  his  skeptical  indifference  and  blasphemous  defiance  deserted  him. 
He  prayed,  ho  read  the  New  Testament  and  Thomas  a  Kemfris,  and  when  the  ship 
reached  Ireland  he  was  a  changed  man.  In  176C  he  married  Mary  Catlett.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  commander  of  an  African  slaver,  and  for  four  years  cour 
tinued  in  the  slave  trade,  confessing  that  "be  never  bad  the  least  scruples  as  to 
its  lawfulness,"  though  afterwards  he  labored  earnestly  to  expose  its  cruelties. 
During  the  intervals  oetween  his  voyages  while  on  shore,  and  on  deck  at  sea,  he 
studied  Horace,  Livy,  and  Erasmus.  In  1764  a  sudden  attack  of  sickness  led  him 
to  abandon  a  sea-faring  life,  and  for  8  years  he  was  tide-surveyor  at  Liverpool.  At  this 
time  he  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew,  ana  the  best  Uieological  works  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English.  In  1764  ho  was  ordained,  and  apx>ointed  curate  of  the  parish  of  Olnev,  when 
he  remained  16  years.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  religious  views  and  work  of  Wesley 
and  Whitefleld.  At  Olney  he  published  An  AwOuniie  Narrative  cf  tome  BemarkabU  atA 
Iniereiiing  Partieulari  in  the  Life  of  the  Bet.  John  Newton.  Here  toe  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Cowper,  and  in  connection  with  him  produced  the  Olney 
^pnne.  Most  of  them  were  written  by  himself  for  the  use  of  his  congregation.  In 
1779  he  was  presented  with  Uie  rectory  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Maiy  Woolnoth  and 
St.  Mary  Woolchurch  Hau,  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  continuing  to 
preach  three  times  a  week,  even  when  more  than  four-score  years  old,  and  sight,  hearing 
and  memory  were  fast  failing.  When  entreated  to  stop,  he  exclaimed,  "  What!  shall  the 
old  African  blasphemer  stop  while  he  can  speak?"  His  labors  were  very  effective,  and 
he  contributed  much  to  dispel  the  religious  apathy  of  that  age.  Hip  works  besides  Olnef 
Hymns,  were  Omierorit  I^Uere;  BetieK  of  ileduiaitieal  Hutory;  Cardiphonia,  or  Utler^ 
aneeecfthe  Heart;  The  Christian  Character  EoMmpiified:  Letter*  to  a  Wife;  Memah,  being 
60  discourses  on  the  Scripture  passages  in  the  oratorio  of  the  "Messiah;  Letter*  to  the  Bet. 
WiUiam  BuU,  and  numerous  sermons,  discourses,  tracts,  etc.  His  letters  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  clearness  and  dmpHcity,  and  rich  in  Christian  experience.  Though  in  his 
'preface  to  the  Olney  Hymn*  he  disclaims  all  pretendon  to  being  a  poet,  and  claims  only 
the  "mediocrity  of  talent  which  might  qualify  him  for  usefulness  to  the  weak  andpoot 
of  his  flock."  yet  his  verses,  being  as  he  himself  says,  "die  l^it  and  expression  of  his 
own  experience,"  live  in  the  memory  and  affection  of  Christians,  and  some  And  a  place 
in  oar  best  collections  of  hymns.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  evangelical  party  in  the  dmrob 
of  England. 

BEWTOK,  JoHir,  b.  Ya..  1828.  He  was  appointed  second  Uent.  in  the  ooips  of  engii* 
neers,  July  1,  1843,  on  graduating  from  West  Point  military  academy,  where  he  acted  as 
assistant  professor  of  engineering  1848-46.  The  construction  of  fortiflcationf  and  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  next  employed  his  time  at  various  points  on  the 
Atuntic  coast  and  great  lakes,  and  14  years  of  continuous  service  secured  his  promotion 
to  tiie  rank  of  capt  He  was  chief  en^neer  of  the  Utah  expedition  of  1868  All  througjh 
the  civil  war  he  was  in  active  service,  beginning  as  ddef  engineer  of  the  department  at 
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Pennsylvnata,  and  later  of  Shenandoah.  Then  he  was  Bommoned  to  assist  in  construct. 
Ing  the  defenses  of  Washington,  and  had  command  of  a  brigade.  During  the  peninsular 
and  Maryland  campaigns  oi  the  army  of  the  Potomac  he  was  a  brig.  gen.  of  volunteers^ 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Oaines  Mill,  Glendale,  South  Mountain,  and  Antietam, 
where  he  was  brevetted  lieut.col.  Commanding  a  division,  he  was  engaged  at  Frederick* 
burg,  in  the  storming  of  Marye  heights  and  battle  of  Salem,  and  nis  services  at  the 
battle  of  Oettysburg  gave  him  the  nak  of  brevet  col.,  and  Uie  commaod  of  the  1st  corps. 
In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  he  led  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  through  all 
the  engagements  preceoung  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  Mar.  18,  1865,  he  was  made 
brevet  maj.-gen.  After  the  war  he  was  occupied  in  strengttienlng  the  defenses  of  New 
York  harbor,  removing  the  obstacles  to  navlnttion  at  Hell  Gate  and  other  portions  of 
the  East  river,  and  Improving  some  of  the  narbors  of  lake  Champlain,  the  channel 
between  Staten  Island  and  N.  J.,  and  the  Hudson  river.  June  30,  1879,  he  attained  the 
rank  of  col.  in  the  corps  of  engineers:  In  1884  was  made  chief  of  engineers;  retired  1886; 
was  commissioner  of  public  works,  N.  Y.  city  (1886-88),  and  became  president  of  the 
Panama  railroad  co.  in  1888.    He  d.  In  189S. 

AJSWXOK,  Reginald  Heber,  d.d.,  b.  Philadelphia,  1840;  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
K. ;  was  educated  at  the  univ.  of  Pennsylvania;  and  was  ordained  to  the  Prot.  Epis. 
ministry.  His  position  in  the  Episcopal  church  is  in  the  extreme  "Broad  Church," 
which  by  its  opponents  is  characterized  as  the  rationalistic  party.  He  has  written  much 
on  industrial  and  social  topics.  Among  his  works  are:  Siiidie$  of  Jesus  (1881);  £ig?U  and 
Wrong  Uses  of  the  SibU  (1883);  Th«  £o(£of  Beginnings  (1884),  etc.  Though  Dr.  N.  gives 
strong  utterance  to  his  views,  he  Is  noted  for  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  fidelity  as  a 
Christian  pastor.  He  is  rector  of  AU  Sools*  Church  in  New  York  City,  and  a  "broad 
churchman." 

fljeWTCnr,  Bobkbt,  1780-1864:  b.  Bozby,  Yorkshire,  Eng.  He  was  early  brought 
Tmder  the  influence  of  the  Methodists,  Joining  that  church  at  the  age  of  17.  In  1798  he 
was  received  by  the  British  conference,  and  in  1803  was  appointed  to  the  Glasgow  circuit, 
attending  lectures  on  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  same  time  at  the  university.  Most 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  to  London, 
where  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  British 
and  foreign  Bible  society.  When  he  began  his  missionary  work  in  England  there  were 
only  60  Wesleyan  missionaries  and  17, MO  communicants;  in  a  few  years  through  his 
influence  there  were  850  missionaries  and  100,000  communicants.  His  services  were 
in  great  demand  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  Sheffield  he  did  much  to  check 
the  influence  of  Paine,  which  then  prevailed  amons  the  working  classes.  From  London 
he  was  sent  to  Wakefield,  and  thence  to  LiverpooL  For  40  years  he  was  known  and 
honored  in  all  the  large  towns  and  cities.  He  was  four  times  elected  president  of  thi» 
British  conference,  and  for  many  years  was  its  secretary.  In  1839,  at  the  centenary  con- 
ference held  in  Uverpool,  he  was  appointed  delegaui  to  the  general  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States.  He  preached  in  New  York,  April  26^ 
1840,  to  a  large  audience,  and  wherever  he  preached  vast  crowds  were  attracted  by  hia 
eloquence,  ui  Baltimore,  where  the  conference  was  held,  such  multitudes  gathered  to 
hear  him  that  he  afterwards  preached  in  Monument  square  to  an  audience,  it  is  said,  of 
15,000.    He  published  Sermona  on  Special  and  Ordinary  Oeeationt. 

HEWTOH,  WiLUAX  WiLBERFOBCE,  b.  Philadelphia,  1848 ;  brother  of  Reginald 
Heber  N.  He  graduated,  1865,  at  the  univ.  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  published  some 
vols,  of  sermons  for  children,  also  Euays  of  To-Day  (18791,  Priest  and  Man  (a  novel, 
1888),  and  some  vols,  of  verse.  He  is  rector  of  a  Prot.  Epis.  church,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  "  American  Church  Congress,"  whose  first  meeting 
was  held,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1885,  May.  It  is  composed  of  members  of  the  various 
Cliristian  denominations,  and  meets  for  discussion  in  a  fraternal  spii  it,  and  in  the  interest 
of  Christian  union. 

SXWTOV-IV-lIAKBBmUl,  a  parish  and  manufacturing  t.  of  England  in  Lancasliire, 
15  m.  w.  of  Manchester,  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway.  The  chief  industries 
are  paper-making  and  coal  mining.  There  is  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  town  called  Newton 
Mere,  which  is  covered  during  the  summer  months  with  the  pleasure-boats  of  the  towns- 
people. Horse-races  are  held  here  in  June,  and  horse  and  cattle  fairs  in  May  and  August 
annually.    Pop. '91,  12,90J. 

■EWTOVB  SIHOB.  In  Ids  investigations  of  the  colors  produced  by  thin  plates  of 
any  material,  solid,  fluid  or  gaseous,  sir  Isaac  Newton  bit  upon  the  following  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  colors  produced  by  a  film  of  air.  He  took  two  lenses,  one  convezo-plano, 
its  convex  side  having  a  radius  of  14  ft,  the  other  equi-conves,  with  the  radii  of  its  sur- 
fooee  60  ft.,  and  laid  Uie  first  with  its  plane  surface  downwards  on  the  top  of  the  second, 
thus  producing  a  thin  film  of  air  between  the  lenses;  the  film  being  thinnest  near  th^ 
center,  and  becoming  gradually  thicker  outwards.  On  slowly  pressing  the  upper  lens 
against  the  under  one,  a  number  of  concentric  colored  rings,  having  the  point  of  contact 
oi  the  lenses  for  their  center,  appeared,  and  increased  in  size  when  the  pressure  was 
increased.  These  rii^  or  more  properly  systems  of  rings,  are  seven  in  number,  and 
each  of  them  is  composed  of  a  number  (ranging  from  8  in  the  first  or  smallest  ring,  tQ 
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t  io  the  outermost)  of  rings  of  different  colon,  the  colon,  though  different  in  each  of  the 
■ystems  of  rings,  preserving  the  same  arrangements  as  the  colors  of  the  spectnun,  of 
'Which  they  seem  to  be  modifications;  thus,  in  the  second  ring  the  inside  color  is  violet,  and 
the  outside  scarlet  red.  The  colors  are  very  distinct  in  the  first  tliree  systems  of  rings, 
but  liecome  gradually  confused  and  dull  towards  the  outside,  till  they  almost  fade  away  in 
tite  7tb  system.  The  center  is  deep  blaclc.  The  thickness  of  the  air-film  at  the  center  is 
alMut  half  a  millionth  of  an  inch,  and  increases  gradually  to  nearly  -rwvWn  °'  "^  >'^<^ 
when  the  colors  disappear. 

I  BXWTOV  THIOLOeiCAL  DrSTirTmOV,  at  Newton,  Mass. ;  organized,  1885 ;  the 
first  theological  seminary  established  in  the  countir  by  the  Baptist  denomination.  It 
has  always  l)een  served  by  professors  eminent  for  lesmiDg  and  piety.  The  buildings 
and  grounds,  valned  at  $200,000,  occupy  the  summit  of  a  hill  commanding  a  fine  view. 
It  lias  an  endowment  of  alMut  $400,000.  and  a  library  of  about  2 1 , 500  volumes ;  professors, 
'97,  9;  students,  96.    President,  Bev,  Aivah  Hovey,  d.d.,  ll.d. 

■ZWTOH-UFOK-ATB,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  parish  of  ScotUnd,  in  the  co.  of  Ayr, 
on  the  n.  side  of  the  river  Ayr,  and  united  with  the  town  of  that  name  by  three  bridges. 
See  Atb.  Its  population  is  8600.  Xewton-upon-Ayr  has  shipbuilding  docks,  roperies, 
and  iron  and  brass  foundries. 

HSWTOWK,  a  t.  in  Fairfield  co.,  Conn. ;  on  the  Hoosatonic  river  and  the  Ifew  Tork, 
Kew  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad;  9  m.  w.  of  Danbury.  It  was  incorporated  in  1711, 
and  contains  the  villages  of  Newtown,  Sandy  Hook,  Hawleyville,  and  Botsford.  The 
principal  industries  are  agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  ruliber  goods,  blankets, 
carriages  and  wagons,  and  woolen  goods.    Pop.  '00,  3,639. 

HSWTOWH,  a  t.  in  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.;  on  Long  Island,  an  estuary  of  Long  Island 
sound,  and  the  Long  Island  railroad;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  city  of  BrooUyn.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Ckirona,  Middle,  Winfield,  and  Woodside,  many  pretty  villas,  and 
extensive  market  gardens,  and  manufactories  of  rope,  straw  hats,  china,  oilcloth,  and 
Iron  foundry  products.    Pop.  '90,  17,549. 

ITEWTOWir,  a  modem  manufacturing  t.  of  North  Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Montgomery, 
7i  m.  s.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  on  the  Cam- 
brian railway.  It  is  the  center  of  the  flannel  manufactures  of  the  county.  Carries  on 
also  other  branches  of  the  woolen  industry.    Pop.  '91,  6,600. 

XSWTOWHASDS,  a  civic  and  market  t.  of  the  co.  Down,  Ireland,  12  m.  e.  from  Bel- 
fast by  railway.  Pop.  '91,  9,200.  In  point  of  population  it  is  the  second  ton-n  in  tiie 
county.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  town  half,  and  a  maikct  square;  a  Protestant 
church,  a  Roman  Catholic  cliapel,  Presbyteriail  meeting-houses,  numerous  schools,  and 
a  union  workhouse.  It  is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  of  considerable  trade,  and  with 
extensive  muslin,  flax-spinning,  and  weaving  factories,  as  well  as  two  large  liem-stiteb 
factories. 

VEWTOWV-LnCAVADT,  now  called  Limavady  (Ir.  Lfim-a-madha,  "The  Dog's  Leap  ") 
a  market  t.  of  the  co.  of  Ivondonderry,  Ireland,  and  16  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  town  of  London- 
derry. Pop.  less  than  8,000.  Newtown-Limavady,  in  the  period  anterior  to  the  es- 
tablistiment  of  English  rule,  was  the  seat  of  the  powerful  sept  of  the  O'Cahans,  or 
O'iCanes;  and  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution  it  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
struggle  between  the  followers  of  James  IL  and  those  of  William.  Its  chief  importance 
at  present  is  as  a  center  of  the  flax  trade,  once  the  staple  of  that  district,  and  again  rls- 
inz  in  importance.  It  possesses  a  town-hall,  weaving  factory,  extensive  oat  and  midze 
mills,  markets,  and  brewery;  nnlon  workhouse,  Protestant  church  and  other  places  of 
worship,  and  comfortable  hotels. 

WBW  WISHdHBTEB,  a  city  in  central  British  Columbia,  on  Fraser  river  In  the 
midst  of  the  gold  region,  the  former  capital  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  province; 
pop.  '91,  6,641,  including  some  Indians.  It  is  15  m.  st>ove  the  mouth  of  the  river,  75  m. 
n.e.  of  victoria,  and  100  m.  from  Yale,  at  the  head  of  river  navigation.  The  river 
empties  Into  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  and  steamers  from  Vancouver  Island  miOce  this  place 
a  freight  and  passenger  station  for  ocean  steamers,  whence  the  river  steamers  forward 
them  to  Yale.  Between  this  place  and  Victoria  steamers  ply  frequently.  The  river  at 
this  point  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  contains  several  intiabit^  islands.  The  city  is  the 
center  of  considerable  tracts  of  arable  land,  delightfully  located,  has  a  fine  climate  and 
a  large  rainfall ;  and  the  vicinity  is  a  silver  producing  Kglon,  though  mines  are  not  vet 
opened.  Its  leading  industry  is  salmon  fishing,  several  establishments  largely  exporting 
the  fish  in  cans  and  barrels;  and  other  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  for  this  trade,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  fish  oil.  It  has  also  a  large  trade  In  lumber  and  furs.  Anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  are  exported.  It  has  several  churches,  Methodist  and  Boman 
Citholic  colleges,  the  provincial  asylum  for  the  insane,  the  Dominion  penitentiary, 
residences  of  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  public  library,  electric  lighta, 
electric  street  railroad,  public  parks,  and  important  manufactories. 

VXW-TEAB'8  DAT,  the  first  day  of  the  year.  The  custom  of  celebrating  by  some 
religious  olMervance,  generally  accompanied  by  festive  rejoicing,  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  most  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  Jews,  the 
Bjyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Romans,  and  the  Mohammedans,  although  differing  as  to 
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(he  time  from  which  they  reckoned  the  commencement  of  the  Tear,  ail  regarded  it  as  a 
day  of  special  interest  In  Rome  the  year  anciently  began  in  March  ;  and  when  Numa, 
according  to  the  ancient  legend,  transferred  it  to  Jan.  1,  that  dar  was  held  sacred  to 
Janu*  Bifron*,  who  was  thus  supposed  to  turn  at  once  back  upon  the  old  year  and  for- 
ward into  the  new.  On  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  usage  of  a  solemn  inaugu- 
ration of  the  new  year  was  retained  ;  but  considerable  Tariety  prevailed,  both  as  to  the 
time  and  as  to  the  manner  of  its  celebration.  Christmas  day,  the  annunciation  (Mar.  S5), 
Easter  day,  and  Mar.  1  have  all,  at  different  times  or  places,  shared  with  Jan.  1  the 
honor  of  opening  the  new  year  ;  nor  was  it  till  late  in  the  16th  c.  that  Jan.  1  was  univer- 
sally accepted  as  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  The  eariy  fathers — Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Peter  Chrysologus,  and  others — in  reprobation  of  the  immoral  and  superc f.i- 
tious  obserrancesof  the  pagan  festival,  prohibited  in  Christian  use  all  festive  celebration  ; 
and,  on  tlie  contrary,  directed  that  the  Christian  year  should  be  opened  with  a  day  of 
prayer,  fasting,  and  humiliation.  The  mandate,  however,  was  but  partially  observed. 
The  festal  character  of  the  day,  generally  speaking,  was  pertinaciously  preserved,  but 
the  day  was  also  observed  as  a  day  of  prayer  ;  and  tliis  character  was  the  more  readily 
attached  to  it  when  the  year  began  with  Jan.  1,  as  that  day,  being  the  8th  after  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  was  held  to  tie  the  commemoration  of  his  circumcision  (Luke  ii.  21). 

The  social  observances  of  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  appear  to  have  been  in  sub- 
stance the  same  in  all  agcs^  From  the  earliest  recorded  celebration,  we  find  notice  of 
feasting  and  the  interchange  of  presents  as  usages  of  the  day.  Suetonius  alludes  to  the 
brining  of  presents  to  the  capital ;  and  Tacitus  makes  a  similar  reference  to  the  practice 
rf  giving  and  receiving  new-year's  gifts.  This  custom  was  continued  by  the  Christian 
kingdoms  into  which  the  western  empire  was  divided.  In  England  we  find  many  ex- 
amples of  it,  even  as  a  part  of  the  public  expenditure  of  the  court,  so  far  down  as  tlie 
reign  of  Charles  II.;  and,  as  all  our  antiquarian  writers  mention,  the  custom  of  inter- 
chuiging  presents  was  common  in  all  classes  of  society.  In  France  and  England  it  still 
Butisists,  although  eclipsed  in  the  latter  country  by  the  still  more  popular  practice  of 
Christmas  gifts.  In  many  countries,  the  night  of  ^w-Tear's  eve, "  St  Sylvester's  eve," 
was  celebrated  with  great  festivity,  which  was  prolonged  till  after  13  o'clock,  when  the  new 
jear  was  ushered  in  with  congratulations,  complimentary  visits,  and  mutual  wishes  for 
a  happy  new  year  This  is  an  ancient  Scottish  custom,  which  also  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  Glermany,  where  the  form  of  wish — "  Prosst-  (for  the  Lat.  proriC)  Neu-iahr  " — "  May 
the  new  year  be  happy  " — eulllciently  attests  the  antiquity  of  the  custom.  In  many  places 
•the  practice  of  tolling  bells  at  midnight,  and  thus  "  ringing  in  the  new  year,"  is  still  ob. 
served.  Many  religious  communions  are  wont  to  celebrate  it  with  a  special  service.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Te  Deum  is  still  sung  at  the  close  of  the  old  year  ;  and 
New- Year's  day  is  a  holiday  of  strict  obligation. 

VEW  YOBK,  a  Middle  Atlantic  state  and  one  of  the  original  18 ;  between  lat  40°  iV 
40'  and  45°  0'  43'  n.  ;  long.  71°  61'  and  79°  45'  64.4'  w.  ;  bounded  on  Uie  n.  and  n.w.  b/ 
Canada  (Ontario  and  Quebec),  the  St.  Lawrence  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary.  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  ;  on  the  c.  by  Vermont,  Lake  Champlain,  Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut, Lower  N.  Y.  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  s.  by  the  Atlantic.  Lower  N.  Y. 
Bay,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  ;  on  the  w.  by  New  Jersey,  the  Hudson  River  sepa- 
rating, Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  their  connecting  river,  Niagj-ra. 
Long  Island  (q.  v.),  which  forms  a  part  of  the  state,  is  bounded  on  tlie  n.  by  Loni?  Island 
Bound;  on  the  e.  and  s.  by  the  Atlantic;  on  the  w.  by  New  York  biy.  Greatest  length 
of  state  from  n.  to  s.,  311|  m.;  greatest  breadth,  inclndlng  Long  Island,  412  m.;  land 
area,  47,620  sq.m.  ;  gross  area,  49,170  sq.m.,  or  81,468.800  acres.  The  total  extent  of 
the  boundary  lines  on  the  border  of  Canada,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New- 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  is  641.28  m.  The  geographical,  political,  and  commercial 
importance  of  N.  Y.  have  given  it  the  popular  name  of  "  the  Empire  State." 

History.— While  it  is  chiimed  that  John  de  Verrazano  landed  on  the  coast  of  N.  Y. 
in  1524,  the  first  white  man  who  is  known  to  have  been  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  state  was  Samuel  Champlain,  the  French  navigator,  who  set  sail  do  wn  the  lake  which 
was  named  after  him,  on  July  4,  1609,  antedating  by  two  months  Hudson's  discovery 
from  theses.  Champlain,  governor  of  Canada,  was  on  an  expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
when  he  met  a  war-paity  of  Hurons,  which  lie  and  two  other  Frenchmen  joined.  July 
6,  at  Crown  Point,  the  Hurons  met  200  Iroquois,  and  defeated  them,  Champlain  shoot- 
ing their  chief  with  his  arquebuse.  This  was  the  initiatory  act  which  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Five  Nations,  with  whom  the  French  continued  at  war  until  the  final  sur- 
render of  their  possessions  in  America.  Sept.  9,  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman 
in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  sailed  his  little  80-ton  shallop  Uaif 
Moon  into  the  waters  of  New  York  bay,  and  three  days  later  commenced  his  voyage  up 
the  river  to  which  his  name  is  attached,  which  he  explored  to  a  point  between  Hudson 
and  Albany  All  the  land  which  he  discovered  was  cUimed  by  the  Dutch  and  named  New 
Netherland  ,  and  in  1611  the  States- General  offered  special  prtvUeges  to  any  company 
opening  and  encouraging  trade  with  the  natives  of  their  newly  acquired  poesessions. 
This  encouragement  procured  not  only  trading  but  colonization.  In  1618  a  fort  was  built 
on  Manhattan  Island,  but  the  settlement  about  it  was  broken  up  by  the  Engii^.  In  the 
following  year  another  Dutch  colony  established  itself  on  the  same  spot,  aodcoutinued  in 
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possession ;  and  dyring  the  ten  yean  succeeding,  tbe  ihoreB  of  the  Hudson  and  those  of 
Lon;;  Island  sound  were  ezplorea,  and  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  another  trading-post  was 
established.  In  this  region  the  Indians  were  tribes  of  the  great  Algonquin  family,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  state  was  occupied  by  the  Five  Nations  But  while  Champlain  had 
embroiled  himself  with  the  Indians  in  Uie  part  of  the  country  included  in  his  explorations, 
thus  entailing  a  long  and  bloodr  war  upon  the  Frendt,  the  Dutch  settlers  in  the  s.  e., 
more  waiy.  cultivated  amity  with  ^e  red  men,  to  their  own  material  advantage.  In  1631 
the  prospects  of  a  lucrative  commerce  wiUi  America  had  induced  certain  merchants  in 
Holland  to  combine  in  the  organization  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  for  coloniza- 
tion puipoeea,  and  two  years  later  thiso(»npany  took  out  18 families  who  settled  at  Fort 
Orange,  and  80  families  who  remained  at  New  Amsterdam  on  Manhattan  Island. 

The  first  important  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  amicable  intercourae  with  the  Indians 
occurred  in  the  purchase  from  them  of  Manhattan  Ishmd  by  the  Dutch  in  1626  for  the 
sum  of  (34.  This  was  accomplished  by  Peter  Minuits,  ti^e  director -general  who  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  take  charge  of  its  colonies,  an  able  admin- 
istrator and  wise  governor.  See  MtNmT,  Peter.  A^atureof  his  administration  was 
the  establishment  of  the  patroon  ^stem,  by  which  certain  speculators  were  permitted  by 
an  act  of  the  company  passed  in  1620  to  gain  manorial  rights  over  immense  tracts  of 
country  ;  thus  building  up  a  powerful  land  aristocracy,  whose  influence  was  great  in  the 
early  histoiy  of  the  state,  and  whose  claims  brought  about  more  than  two  centuries  l^er 
the  "  anti-rent "  war  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  these  manorial  districts.  The  dis- 
turbance which  this  system  immediately  produced  among  the  colonists  themselves  was 
attributed  wrongfully  to  maladministration  on  the  part  of  Minuits,  and  he  was  summoned 
home  and  hia  office  filled,  in  1633.  by  Wouter  van  Twiller,  who  was  succeeded  in  1638  by 
William  Kief  t.  The  administration  of  the  latter  was  signalized  by  the  first  serious  diffi- 
culty between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians.  Some  slight  disagreement  brought  about 
an  attack  on  the  natives  by  the  Dutch,  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  more  thtm  100 
unofFendlng  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  precipitation  of  a  sanguinary 
war,  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  colony.  Peter  Stnyvesant  succeeded 
Kiett  in  1647,  and  his  considerate  and  judicious  direction  of  affairs  relieved  the  colony 
from  the  serious  danger  into  which  it  had  fallen.  He  pursued  a  conciliatory  policy  vith 
the  Indians,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  soon  produced  its  effect  in  a  ss^isfac- 
tory  and  progressive  condition  in  the  settlements  tmder  his  lurisdiction.  These  settle- 
ments now  constantly  extending,  soon  conflicted  with  those  of  the  English  on  the  Con- 
necticut river,  and  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  The  latter  had  been  established  by 
Peter  Minuits,  who  had  joined  the  service  of  the  Swedish  government,  after  being  dis- 
missed from  that  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company.  In  1655  Gov.  Stuyresant  seized  this 
settlement  by  force  and  annexed  it  to  his  government.  The  English  opposition  to  th3 
Dutch  colonization  schemes  was  persistent  from  the  beginning,  and  fruitful  of  much 
conflict.  The  English  claimed  the  territory  n.  of  Virginia  on  the  ground  of  the  anterior 
discoveries  by  Cabot ;  and  in  1664  a  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of 
Torlc,  which  covered  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  and 
included  New  Netherland,  as  well  as  lands  already  held  by  prior  grant,  by  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  the  summer  of  line  year  in  which  this  charier 
was  given.  Col.  Nicolls  was  sent  from  England  with  sufficient  force,  and  on  arriving  at 
New  Amsterdam,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  possessions  This  demand  was 
acceded  to  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  who  was  powerless  to  prevent  its  eniorcement,  and  the 
country  in  question  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  witboat  a  struggle.  The  name 
of  Kew  York  was  now  given  both  to  the  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island  and  to  tbe  entire 
province,  and  that  of  Albany  to  Fort  Orange.  A  subsmuent  recapture  by  the  Dutch  was 
loUowed  by  speedy  restoration  to  the  English  ;  and  on  the  Duke  of  York  ascending  tbe 
throne  of  England  under  the  title  of  James  11.,  the  province  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  crown.  Its  condition  at  this  time  was  not  encouraging  as  to  progress,  either  in 
wealth  or  education.  The  most  of  the  land  was  held  by  aristocratic  families,  much  of  it 
having  been  dispensed  by  the  Duke  of  York  among  his  favorites.  Heavy  taxation  and 
burdensome  resuictions  on  trade  bore  heavily  on  the  people ;  there  was  little  political 
freedom  or  religious  toleration ;  even  under  the  reign  of  WilUam  and  Mary  there  was 
little  improvement  Colonial  possessions,  according  to  the  general  policy  of  the  European 
powers,  were  lued  to  placate  or  dispose  of  personal  enemies,  or  to  reward  personal 
friends  ;  while  their  trade  was  deemed  a  just  perquisite  for  the  royal  exchequer.  So 
late  as  1689,  the  pereistent  tyranny  of  Nicholson,  then  governor  of  N.  T.,  aroused  the 
colonists  to  redstance  ;  and  Jacob  Leisler,  a  merchant  ol  prominence  in  N.  Y.,  and  hold- 
ing an  official  position,  seized  the  government  in  the  name  of  William  of  Orange,  and  held 
it  for  two  years.  He  was  then  superseded  by  Gov.  Sloughter,  and  on  very  insignificant 
grounds  was  tried  for  high  treason,  condemned,  and  put  to  death.     See  Leibleb,  Jacob. 

While  the  Dutch  and  English  were  colonizing  s.  e.  N.  Y.  and  the  line  of  the  Hudson 
river,  also  at  points  some  distance  in  Ote  interior  and  on  Lake  Champlain,  the  French 
were  incessant  in  tlieir  warfare  with  the  Indians  and  their  inroads  from  Canada  into 
northern  and  central  N.  Y.,  Taiylng  their  warlike  expeditions  by  missionary  enter- 

g rises.    Excepting  brief  periods  of   peace,  established   by  treaty  stipulations  often 
roken,  tbe  French  and  Indians  were  constantly  at  enmity  ;  while  the  generally  friendly 
lelations  of  the  natives  with  the  English  reaulted  la  the  northern  and  western  frontier 
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settlements  being  protected  by  the  Indians  from  French  invasion  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  After  1684,  wbenOov.  Dongan  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
treaty  with  tlie  Indians,  the  English  occupied,  m  peaceful  agreement  with  the  latter,  the 
attitude  which  liad  been  held  by  the  Dutch  prior  to  their  ascendency.  In  1687  a  French 
army  under  de  Nonville,  governor  of  Canada,  invaded  N.  Y. ;  the  Five  Nations,  in 
retaliation,  made  an  invasion  of  Canada  two  years  afterwards,  killing  1000  French  set- 
tlers, and  tlireatening  the  destruction  of  the  whole  province.  On  Feb.  8,  1690,  at  mid- 
.  night,  the  town  of  Schenectady  was  attacked  by  French  regulars  to  the  number  of  more 
than  300,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  when  68  of  the  settlers  were  killed, 
and  37  carried  mto  captivi^.  In  1690-91  the  village  of  La  Prairie  was  twice  attacked  ; 
and  in  1696  Count  de  Frontenac,  w'ith  400  Frenchmen  and  260  Algonquins,  desolated  the 
Mohawk  country,  and  pursued  his  invasion  almost  to  Albany,  returning  laden  with  plun- 
der and  prisoners.  Lake  Champlain  was,  in  fnct,  held  by  the  French  and  comnumded 
by  their  fortifications  until  1759.  Hostilities  between  England  and  France  were  con- 
cluded for  the  time  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  and  from  1702  to  1748,  during  Queen 
Anne's  and  King  George's  wars,  there  was  no  fighting  in  N.  T.,  except  some  skirmishes 
along  the  frontier.  But  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1754,  there  being  no  concert 
of  action  among  the  colonies,  the  entire  British  possessionsin  North  America  were  threat- 
ened with  subjugation.  The  French  had  fortifications  on  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  at  Niagara  ;  while  the  English  advanced  posts  were  at  Fort  Edward  on  the 
Hudson,  and  at  Oswego.  In  1755  the  English  under  Sir  WUIlam  Johnson  defeated  and 
nearly  annihilated  the  French  under  Dieskau,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Oeorge  ;  but  In  tho 
following  year  the  French  captured  Oswego  and  destroyed  it,  and  in  1767  took  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry.  In  1758  Qen.  Abercrombie,  with  an  army  of  16,000  men,  attacked  Tioon- 
deroga,  but  was  repulsed.  Col.  Bradstrcet,  however,  captured  Fort  Frontenac  in  the 
latter  year,  and  in  1759  Niagara  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  surrendered  on  the  appearance  of  Gen.  Amherst  with  bis  army.  This  left 
N.  Y.  quite  free  of  the  French,  and  the  attention  of  its  people  could  once  more  be  turned  to 
their  own  affairs.  During  the  war,  and  under  William  Pitt's  administration,  colonial 
affairs  had  been  administered  less  obnoxiously  than  before ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  completed,  than  a  course  of  conduct  was  begun  tending  to  irritate  the 
colonists,  and  arousing  in  N.  Y.  a  spirit  of  opposition  whose  exhibition  the  [absence 
of  a  lanro  royalist  force  could  not  prevent. 

N.  Y.  entered  earnestly  into  tlie  arrangements  made  for  self-defense  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies.  In  Oct.,  1775,  Gen.  Tryon,  the  last  British  governor  of  N.  Y.,  fled 
from  his  seat  of  government  to  a  man-of-war  in  the  harbor.  Already,  in  May  of  that  year, 
Ethan  Allen  and  his  "  Green  Mountain  boys"  had  surprised  and  captured  Port  Ticonder- 
oga. Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler  set  forth  two  months  later  on  their  fli-fated 
expedition  against  Canada — whence  they  returned  defeated  and  dispirited  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  In  Feb.,  1776,  N.  Y.  city  was  occupied  by  an  American  force,  but  the 
battles  of  Long  Island  and  Harlem  Heights,  disastrous  to  the  American  arms,  ren- 
dered that  position  xutenable  ,  and,  being  abandoned  by  Washington  and  his  army,  the 
British  took  possession  of  t^e  city,  and  held  it  for  7  yeara     In  the  summer  of  1777  the 

g'ovince  was  invaded  byGen.  Burgoyne  from  the  Canada  side,  while  simultaneously  a 
ritish  force  proceeded  up  the  Huoison  to  unite  with  him.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
joint  expedition  was  the  capture  by  the  British  of  several  American  forts  on  the  Hudson 
and  Lake  Champlain,  but  it  ended  in  disaster,  Burgoyne's  entire  armv  being  forced  to 
surrender,  Oct  17,  at  Saratoga.  In  1777-78  West  Point  was  fortified,  and  considered 
the  strongest  position  in  the  country. 

In  1779  the  Indian  country  in  N.  Y.  was  laid  waste  by  Gen.  Suuivan ;  the  Six 
Nations  joined  the  British,  and  under  Sir  John  Jolmson  harassed  the  defenseless  settle- 
ments on  the  frontier  ;  and  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  settlements  were  oonstantlv  being 
subjected  to  depredations  on  the  part  of  hostile  Indians.  Nov.  25,  1788,  the  final  act  of 
the  revolution  took  place  in  the  evacuation  by  the  British  of  the  city  of  N.  Y.,  when 
the  colonists  were  left  to  frame  a  government  for  themselves,  which  should  comprehend 
the  new  attitude  and  larger  relations  which  they  held  as  citizens  of  a  republia  A  treaty 
.was  now  concluded  with  the  Six  Nations,  the  Indians  ceding  a  large  portion  of  their 
.lands  to  the  state.  Subsequently  other  treaties  lessened  the  Indian  possessions,  until, 
"excepting  the  reservations,  all  that  tliey  had  once  owned  had  been  given  up  to  the  whites. 
'What  was  known  as  the  "  Holland  purchase,"  8,500,000  acres  sold  by  Robert  Morris  to 
fan  Amsterdam  company — ^lying  west  of  what  was  known  as  the  preemption  line,  a  boun- 
Idaiy  between  N.  Y.  and  Ma8s.ichu8etts  lands— having  been  thoroughly  surveyed  by 
Its  Dutch  owners,  and  made  available  for  settlement,  was  speedily  populated.  The  lands 
in  central  N.  Y.  were  setUed  as  rapidly  as  the  Indians  surrendered  them.  In  1777  the 
■first  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted,  revised  in  1801, 1821,  1846,  and  1867,  the  latest 
amendment  having  been  made  in  1894.  In  the  meantime  conflicting  claims  of  other 
states  concerning  the  boundaries  of  N.  Y.  had  been  adjusted  amicably  ;  in  the  case 
of  New  Hampshire,  by  forming  the  state  of  Vermont  from  the  disputed  territory, 
N.  Y.  receiving  the  sum  of  |30,0OO  for  relinquishing  its  claim.  The  war  of  1812  brought 
the  N.  Y.  frontier  again  into  danger,  and  a  number  of  engagements  occurred  in  that 
part  of  the  state  bordering  on  Canada  and  the  lakes.  A  British  attack  on  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, an  Important  Amerfean  naval  station  on  Lake  Ontario,  t«aul(ed  onauocessf  ully. 
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Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1818,  the  requisite  legislative  acUon  was  taken 
for  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal,  originally  suggested  by  Oouverneur  Morris  in  1800. 
The  canal  was  begun  in  1817  and  fimshed  in  1836 ;  its  successful  completion  being 
mainly  due  to  the  energy  and  foresight  of  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  effect  of  this 
great  work  was  to  enrich  the  state  while  opening  the  way  for  the  stream  of  commerce 
which  has  resulted  in  making  the  city  of  N.  T.  the  metropolis  of  the  western  contl* 
nent.  In  1826  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  railroad  was  chartered — probably  the  first  rail- 
road charter  granted  in  the  coimtry.  This  road  was  commenced  in  1880,  and  the 
New  York  and  Brie  in  1880.  The  gradual  absorption  of  the  various  N.  T.  lines 
which  form  the  Hudson  River  railroad,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  N.  Y.  Central  and 
Hudson  River  railroad  into  one  powerful  four-track  trunk  line  connecting  the  metrop- 
oils  with  the  west,  were  significant  events  in  the  development  of  the  state.  For  load 
events  of  importance  occurring  in  1843-46,  see  Anti-Rentbbs. 

The  part  taken  by  the  state  of  N.  Y.  in  the  war  for  the  Union  was  foremost  as 
became  the  first  state  in  the  union  in  wealth  and  population.  Every  co.  furnished  its 
quotaof  volunteers  ;  its  well-organized  and  thoroughly  drilled  militia  regiments  supplied 
capable  officers  to  the  inexperienced  army  which  was  so  rapidly  formal,  and  the  great 
manufactories  of  the  state  were  kept  busy  night  and  day  in  supplying  arms,  clothing, 
and  equipments  ;  at  the  Watervliet  arsenal  alone  1500  men  were  employed  during  the 
war.  The  wealth  of  New  York  was  poured  out  like  water  to  sustain  the  union  cause. 
The  D.  8.  sanitary  commission  and  the  union  defense  committee  were  organized  from 
among  its  citizens.  The  number  of  troops  furnished  was  448,860,  of  whom  412S  were 
col'd.    The  bounties  paid,  $86,629,228,  exceeded  in  amount  those  of  any  other  state. 

TopooBiUPHT. — ^Three  mountain  ranges  enter  the  state  from  the  south,  and  cross  it 
in  a  northeasterly  direction.  The  first,  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  runs  through 
Rockland,  Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  cos.,  and  forms  the  highlands  of  the  Hud- 
son. Its  highest  peaks  are  Beacon  Hill,  Dutchess  co.,  1685  ft. ;  Bull  Hill,  Putnam  co., 
1086  ft.  ;  and  Butter  Hill,  Orange  co.,  1529  ft.  The  second  range,  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Mts.,  also  extends  through  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Delaware,  and  Greene  cos.  , 
sends  out,  as  its  extreme  spur  on  the  east,  the  Shawangunk  Mts.,  reaches  into  Albany 
and  Schoharie  cos.  in  the  Helderbei^  and  Hellibark  Mts.,  and  has  its  main  ter- 
mination in  the  Catskill  Mts.  on  the  Hudson.  Its  highest  elevations  are  Round  Ton 
3600  ft. ;  High  Peak,  8664  ft. ;  and  Pine  Orchard,  8000  ft.,  all  in  Greene  co.  ;  and  Rock- 
land Mt.,  2400  ft.,  and  Walnut  Hill,  1980  ft.,  in  Sullivan  co.  The  third  range  extends 
through  Broome,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Schoharie,  Montgomery,  and  Herkimer  cos.  to  the 
Mohawk  ;  and  reappearing  on  the  north  side  of  that  river,  continues  to  Lake  Champlain, 
forming  the  Adirondack  Mt  region.  Geographically,  the  Adirondack  region,  covering 
all  of  Hamilton  co.  and  more  or  less  of  eleven  other  cos.,  is  bounded  by  Lake  Champlain, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Black  Rivers.  This  extensive  temtory  contains 
the  only  great  forests  remaining  as  a  public  domain  within  the  borders  of  the  state. 
The  first  surveys  of  this  territory  were  made  in  1772,  but  it  was  precisely  100  years  later 
that  a  systematic  topographical  survey  of  the  entire  region  was  undertaken  by  acts  of  the 
legislature.  It  has  three  peaks  exceeding  6000  ft. — Marcy  or  Tahawus,  6879  ft ;  Mac- 
Intyre,  6183  ft :  and  Haystack,  4019  ft  There  are  10  exceeding  4000  ft.,  among  which 
are  Skylight,  4890  ft ;  Whiteface,  4871  ft ;  Clinton,  4987  ft.,  ond  Dix,  4916  ft ;  and 
eight  others,  well  known  to  tourists,  ranging  from  3908  ft  (Baldface)  down  to  8186  ft. 
(Hopkins).    The  lake  and  river-beds  here  have  an  altitude  of  1600-2000  ft 

A  rolling  and  beautiful  country  constitutes  the  water-shed,  separating  the  north  and 
south  drainage  of  the  western  part  of  the  state.  To  the  north  the  surface  descends  in 
rolling  terraces  toward  Lake  Ontario.  The  region  to  the  s.,  embracing  the  most  of  the 
two  tiers  of  counties,  is  higher,  rising  in  places  to  2000-2600  ft  above  tide. 

The  river  system  comprises  that  part  drained  by  the  great  lakes  and  the  8t.  Law- 
rence, northerly,  and  that  drained  bv  the  Hudson  and  other  rivers,  southerly.  The 
water-shed  between  extends  irregularly  from  Lake  Erie,  eastward,  through  the  south- 
em  tier  of  counties,  to  the  Adirondacks,  Lake  €leorge,  and  the  state  line,  east.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  rising  in  the  Adirondacks,  200  m.  long,  and  navigable 
to  Troy,  161  m. ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  forming  the  northern  boundary  for  nearly  100  m. ; 
the  Moliawk,  185  m.  long  ;  the  Oswego,  84  m.  long  ;  the  Allegliany,  which  has  a  courao 
of  60  m.  in  the  state  ;  the  Susquehanna,  the  north  branch  of  wlilch  rises  in  the  state, 
and  receivingimportantstreams  m  theChenangoand  Tioga;  the  Delaware,  the  Niagara, 
the  Black,  and  the  Genesee.  The  stale  contains  a  number  of  beautiful  lakes.  With  tfaa 
exception  of  LtUce  George  (q. v.),  the  most  Important  He  in  the  central  part.  Cayuga  is 
88  m.  long ;  Seneca,  87  m.  ;  Keuka.  18  m.  ;  Oneida,  18  m. ;  Canandaigua,  16  m. ; 
Skaneateles,  16  m  The  Adirondack  region  is  full  of  ii^es — Long,  Schroon,  Upper  and 
Lower  Saranac,  Raquette,  Placid,  etc.  Chautauqua  (18  m.)  in  the  southwest,  and  Sara- 
toga and  Otsego  in  the  east,  are  among  the  many  noted  as  places  of  resort  The  out- 
lines of  the  state  are  irregular,  but  its  river,  lake,  and  ocean  boundaries  are  nearly  all 
navigable,  including  862  m.  on  the  lakes,  281i  on  the  St  Lawrence,  Poultney,  Hu(Uon, 
Kill  van  Eull,  Delaware,  and  Niagara  livers,  and  246  m.  on  Long  Island  sound  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Half  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain,  and  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  are  the  property  of  the  state.  The  great  bodies  of  water  surrounding  New 
Yoi^  city  sie  notioesble.    The  chief  barbon  are  New  Tork  bay  and  harbor ;  Dunkidc 
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and  BnfEalo,  on  Lake  Erie ;  Tosawanda  and  Lewiston,  on  Niagara  river ;  Qenesee, 
Sodus,  Oswego,  ttackett's  Harbor,  and  Cape  Vincent,  on  Lake  Ontario ;  Ogdensburg, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  Rouse's  Point,  Plattsburg,  and  Whitelmll,  on  Lake  Champlain : 
and  Bag  Harbor  at  the  e.  end  of  Long  Island,  with  other  harbors  on  the  northern  ana 
southern  shores  of  that  island.  Among  the  many  waterfalls  are  Niagara  (q.  v.) ;  Tren- 
ton, which  falls  200  ft.  In  Ave  cascades  ;  Genesee,  three  cascades  of  96,  25,  and  84  ft.  la 
2^  m.  ;  Taghkanic,  Portage,  and  those  near  Ithaca  and  in  Watkina  Glen.  The  prlnci* 
pal  islands  are  Manhattan,  tong,  and  Staten  ;  Coney  and  Fire,  on  tlie  southern  shore  of 
Long  Island  ;  and  Shelter  and  Gardiner's,  on  its  eastern  extremity.  The  Hudson  con- 
tains  many  small  islands,  Lake  George,  220,  and  about  700  in  the  St.  Lawrence  belong 
to  the  state.  N.  Y.  is  celebrated  for  her  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  Adiron- 
dacks,  Catskllls,  the  Hudson,  and  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  combine  both ;  the  plc- 
turesqueness  of  her  inland  lakes  attracts  the  tourist,  and  Ithaca  Gorge,  Ausable  and 
Chateaugay  chasms,  Watkins  and  Havana  glens,  are  among  the  places  of  special  inter- 
est The  pleasure  resorts  are  among  the  oldest  and  best  known  in  the  United  States 
New  York  City  itself,  with  its  adiacent  day  resorts  of  Coney  and  Glen  islands,  Rocka- 
way  beach,  and  a  number  of  others,  has  been  called  the  finest  summer  resort  on  the 
continent  When  we  add  to  tliis,  Saratoga,  Sharon,  Kichtield,'Avon,  and  numerous 
other  places  famous  for  their  mineral  springs  ;  Niagara  Falls,  one  of  the  greatest  won- 
ders in  the  world  ;  the  Adirondack  region,  with  its  1300  lakes,  its  streams  and  its  won- 
derful gorges  and  ravines,  now  made  easily  accessible  by  the  Adirondack  division  of 
the  New  York  Central  railroad  ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  1700  islands  and  islets  ;  the 
Hudson  River  valley,  the  Highlands,  and  the  Catskllls.  literally  teeming  with  popular 
resorts,  ve  have  a  list  not  easily  equalled  bv  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  beauti- 
ful scenery  of  all  these  sections  tends  to  make  them  attractive,  not  only  to  tourists,  but 
also  makes  them  sought  by  many  people  of  wealth  for  countrr  summer  homes.  It  Is 
said  that  in  the  sis  miles  of  the  Hudson  valley  lying  between  Dobbs  Ferry  and  Tarry- 
town  are  to  be  found  the  homes  of  sixty  fire  people  whose  aggregated  fortunes  exceed 
$-500,OJO,000  ;  and  many  of  the  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  are  also  adorned  with  some 
of  the  most  costly  and  attractive  summer  homes  on  the  American  continent. 

Geology  and  Mlnbbaioqy. — ^With  few  exceptions  the  later  rock  formations  are  not 
represented  In  New  York,  but  a  very  complete  series  of  the  older  groups  are  found, 
from  the  azoic  up  to  the  lower  membets  of  the  carboniferous.  From  n.e.  New  Jenev, 
extending  over  Rockland  co.,  and  terminating  at  the  trap  formation  known  as  the  Pali- 
sades, on  the  w.  side  of  Tappan  Bay  In  the  Hudson,  is  the  red  sandstone  of  the  middle 
secondary.  On  the  boideis  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain  are  some  tertianr 
deposits  of  the  pliocene  period  ;  and  the  drift  or  boulder  formation  overruns  the  whole 
st^,  being  developed  over  Long  Island  in  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clays,  so  deep  that 
the  rocky  ledges  are  everywhere  concealed  from  sight,  except  at  a  few  points  where  the 
gneiss  is  laid  Dare  on  the  shore  of  the  East  River  opposite  New  York  Island.  The  great 
metamorphic  belt  of  the  eastern  states  passes  into  N.  Y.  all  along  its  eastern  line,  and 
to  the  n.  of  the  Mohawk  River  branches  oft  over  nearly  all  the  rough  country  lying  be- 
tween Ijakes  Ontario  and  Champlain.  In  this  district  are  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
The  granitic  and  hypersthene  rocks  of  which  thev  consist  spread  almost  to  the  St.  Law- 
lence,  from  which  the  tract  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  which 
passes  through  Potsdam  in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  and  surrounds  the  great  district  of  azoic 
rocks  on  its  n.  and  w.  sides  ;  and  next  to  this,  liordering  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  calcifer- 
ous  sand-rock  overlies  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  birdseye.  Black  River,  and  Trenton 
limestones  of  the  next  upper  group  of  rocks  lie  in  Jeflerson  co.  on  the  e.  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  along  the  s.w.  boiler  of  the  azoic  district  through  Lewis  co.  and  into  Her- 
kimer county.  'The  region  thus  surrounded  is  the  great  iron-ore  district  of  n.  N.  T. 
Beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores  are  worked  near  Lake  Champlidn  and  in  the 
s.w.  part  of  St.  Lawrence  co.  ;  and  in  the  latter  neighborhood  are  also  the  most  prom- 
ising lead  mines  e.  of  Wiscoasin.  The  region  e.  of  the  Hudson  River  consists  of  the 
lower  members  of  the  New  York  system  of  rocks  more  or  less  metamorphosed,  the  sand- 
stone passing  into  quartz  rock  ;  blue  stratified  limestone  into  the  crystalline  and  white 
marbles  ;  and  the  argiUaceous  slates  of  the  Hudson  River  group  into  silicious,  talcoae, 
and  micaceous  slates.  The  unaltered  Silurian  rocks  cross  the  Hudson  River  in  a  belt 
reaching  from  the  lower  comer  of  Dutcliess  co.  to  Rondout  in  Ulster  co.,  and  extend 
into  the  n.e.  portion  of  New  Jersey.  The  metamorphic  formations,  comprising  the 
slates  and  gneiss  with  occaiional  beds  of  crystalline  limestone  or  marble  occupy  the 
counties  of  Putnam  and  Westchester,  and  the  s.e.  portion  of  Orange  county.  New 
York  Island  consists  of  gneiss,  and  the  same  formation  extends  across  Staten  Island,  and 
leappears  in  the  neighborhood  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Along  its  s.e.  half  this  formation  is 
covered  by  the  secondary  red  sandstone,  which  from  Tappan  Bay  crosses  Rockland  co. 
and  New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania.  This  group  contains  valuable  beds  of  liematite  iron 
ore.  In  the  Highlands  are  also  manv  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous beds  of  white  marble.  It  is  in  the  Hudson  River  slates  or  lower  Silurian  limestones 
that  the  mineral  springs  of  Ballston,  Saratoga,  and  Sharon  are  found  In  Delaware, 
Qreene,  Sullivan,  and  parts  of  Ulster  and  Broome  counties  the  red  and  gray  landstones 
of  the  Oatakill  group  overlay  the  Portage  and  Chemung  series  of  sandstones,  slates,  and 
shales ;  and  upon  some  of  the  Catskllls,  and  at  a  few  points  in  Delaware  and  Sullivan 
COS.,  the  millstone  grit  or  conglomerate,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  coal  formation. 
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caps  the  highest  BummiU.  Only  about  100  ft.  more  of  height  was  nccde<^  to  reach  one 
or  more  of  the  lower  coal-beds,  and  this  is  as  near  the  carboniferous  formation  as  is 
reached  in  New  York,  though  la  PennsylraDia  coal-beds  are  formed  within  six  m.  o( 
thestate  line.  The  Portage,  underlying  tneshalesof  the  Chemung,  is  composed  of  thin- 
bedded  gray  and  bluish  cluse-graineu  sandstones.  These  are  quarried  in  Ulster,  Greene, 
Albany,  and  Seneca  cos.,  and  to  the  amount  of  seyeral  million  ft.  aimually  are  sent  to 
New  York  for  flagging.  This  formation  also  yields  grindstones.  In  the  w.  part  of  the 
state  the  sandstones  are  bituminous;  and  at  a  number  of  places  in  Alleghany,  Catta- 
raugus, and  Chautauqua  counties,  springs  of  petroleum  issue  from  the  rocks  of  this 
^roup,  sometimes  accompanied  by  jets  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  The  rock  forma- 
tions from  the  Potsdam  sundstone  up,  with  their  various  subdivisions,  constitute  what 
is  known  as  the  Now  York  system,  and  with  the  cartioniferous  group  complete  the 
Appalachian  system.  In  this  state  the  formations  below  the  cartraniterous  are  verr 
fully  developed,  and  are  particularly  rich  in  fossils.  At  Trenton  Falls,  the  ravine  is 
cut  through  the  Trenton  limestone  formatioa  of  the  transition  period,  which  contains 
trilobites,  nautili,  and  other  fossils  of  interest.  In  addition  to  the  minerals  mentioned 
above  may  be  named  alum,  arsenic,  amianthus,  asbestos,  barytcs,  bog  iron,  carbonate 
of  iron,  copper,  gypsum,  magnesia,  manganese,  serpentine,  strontian.  water  lime,  and 
zinc.  The  state  ranks  first  In  production  of  salt,  nearly  7,000,000  barrels,  yalne  $2,000,000, 
the  principal  operations  being  in  the  Onondaga,  Genesee,  and  Warsaw  districts.  Natu- 
ral gas  is  obtained  in  several  cos.  The  principal  medicinal  and  mineral  springs  are 
those  at  Saratoga;  New  Lebanon  and  Stockport,  Colombia  co.;  Ifassena,  St.  Lawrence 
CO.;  Richfield,  Otsego  co.;  Avon,  Livingston  co.;  Clifton,  Ontario  co.;  Sharon,  Scho- 
harie CO.;  Chittenango,  Madison  co.;  and  Alabama,  Genesee  co. 

Clihatk. — The  cUmate  of  N.  Y.  Is  varied,  with  a  range  wider  than  any  other  state. 
Those  portions  which  are  under  the  influence  of  the  ocean,  sound,  and  lake  winds  are 
more  even  in  temperature,  and  suffer  less  severely  from  the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the 
early  frosts  of  autumn,  and  from  summer  heats,  than  portions  of  the  country  in  the 
same  latitude  not  thus  influenced.  The  mean  length  of  the  season  of  vegetation  from 
the  blooming  of  apple  trees  to  tlie  first  killing  frost  is  174  days  ;  though  on  Long  Island 
it  is  m  days  longer,  and  in  St.  Lawrence  co.  23  da^s  shorter.  The  mean  summer  tem- 
perature at  Albany  is  70.43° ;  at  Buffalo,  67.73° ;  at  Malon.^  64.19° ;  at  Utica,  67.ir  ; 
at  New  York,  72.62° ;  the  mean  winter  temperature  at  Albany  is  26.26° ;  at  Buffalo, 
86.58° ;  at  Malone,  21.31° ;  at  Utica.  24.71° ;  at  New  York,  8l.»8°.  The  av.  annual 
tafaifall  at  Buffalo  is  33.84.ins.  ;  at  Fcnn  Yan,  28.42  ins. ;  at  New  Tork,  48.24  ins. ; 
mean  temperature  of  state,  46.40*  ;  mean  annual  fall  of  water  in  rain  and  snow,  40.0&  ins. 

Fauna. — Of  the  larger  mammals  the  moose  is  now  extinct,  but  the  recesses  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills  still  harbor  in  considerable  numbers,  the  Virginia  deer,  the 
gray  and  the  black  panther,  wolverine,  wolf,  lynx,  and  wild-cat.  More  widely  distiibnted 
are  the  black  bear,  raccoon,  opossimi,  gray  fox,  red  fox,  pine  marten,  rabbit,  fisher, 
weasel,  skunk,  woodchuck,  muskrat,  stoat,  porcupine,  gray  squirrel,  red  squirrel,  and 
ground  squirrel.  The  birds  comprisie  six  orders,  and  include  about  all  that  are  found 
IQ  the  eastern  United  Slates,  toj^ether  with  some  Canadian  and  Arctic  species.  There 
are  17  species  of  snakes,  including  the  venomous  rattlesnake  and  copperhead  ;  2  spe- 
cies of  lizard,  and  a  number  of  species  of  frogs  and  toads.  The  coast  waters,  lakes,  and 
rivers  furnish  abundance  of  fish,  there  being  6  orders  of  bony  fishes  and  3  of  cartilagi- 
nous fishes.  The  state  hatching  grounds  are  at  Cold  Spring,  L.  1.,  and  the  restocking 
of  the  streams  and  lakes  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished.  There  are  6  orders  of 
mollusks  and  10  orders  of  crustaceans. 

Flooa.— This  includes  about  70  species  of  trees,  including  15  species  of  oak,  6  of 
maple,  pine,  and  poplar,  4  of  hickory,  8  of  elm,  spruce,  birdi,  and  ash,  i  of  beech, 
cherry,  willow,  magnolia,  and  peppendge,  besides  the  larch,  tulip  tree,  dogwood,  red 
and  white  cedar,  balsam,  yew,  sweet  gum,  sycamore,  locust,  honey  locust,  black  wal- 
nut, butternut,  chestnut,  hornbeam,  sassafras,  basswood,  mulberry.  The  flowering 
plants  number  1550  species  ;  the  ferns,  54  species.  The  vegetation  of  the  summits  of 
the  Adirondacks  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  corresponding  localities  in  the 
Green  end  White  Mountains. 

The  subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  particularly  those  ot  the  Adirondack 
cegion,  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years,  as  the  reckless  cutting  by  lunber-men, 
and  the  annual  fires,  kindled  by  accident  or  design,  have,  in  destroying  the  trees,  dried 
up  the  sources  of  many  streams,  and  set.'ously  tureatened  even  the  Hudson  itself  and 
its  commerce.  A  forestry  bill  passed  tlie  Assembly  in  1885,  providing  for  commission- 
ers, and  under  them  a  forest  warden,  with  assistants  and  inspectors,  to  have  general 
charge  of  forests  and  tree-planting,  and  particularly  the  care  of  the  15  Adirondack 
counties,  with  power  to  prevent  ana  punish  the  destruction  of  timber. 

AoRionimnut. — New  Tork  is  the  tnird  state  in  the  Union  in  agricultural  importance. 
More  than  half  the  total  area  of  the  state  is  improved  and  under  successful  cultivation, 
and  most  of  the  crops  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  can  be  raised  within  its  borders. 
In  the  northem  counties  and  the  biithland  regions  lying  along  the  southern  border  and 
upon  the  Hudson,  stock  and  sheep-raising  and  dafry-nrming  are  pnisned.  The  farm. 
and  ranch  animals,  principally  cows,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  and  cattJe,  number  over 
4,000,000  head,  valued  at  about  $88,500,009.   The  cereal  crops,  in  theorderof  thelrvalue. 
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are  ota  (aboiit  $18,000,000),  bwley  ($2,000,000),  buckwheat  (nearly  $2,000,000),  rye  (oyer 
$l.M5»I'?'»iv*S5  ®*™*  "^^  "***•*  ▼»l'»We  crop  is  hay,  nearly  4,000,000  tons,  valued  at 
©ver  $41,000,000.  Potatoes  yield  nearly  86,000,000  bushels,  valaed  at  neariy  $11,000,000. 
The  st«te  ranks  first  in  dairy  products  and  in  the  number  and  value  of  nurseries,  sec- 
ond in  viticulture,  and  fourth  in  live-stock.  Broom  com  has  long  been  the  staple  of 
the  Mohawk  valley;  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  Chemung  valley  and  In  parts  of  Onondaga 
and  Wayne  counties;  hops  have  been  an  important  crop  in  Oneida,  Madison,  Ots^o, 
and  Schoharie  counties;  Wayne  county  produces  more  dried  fruit  than  any  other  county 
In  the  state,  and  is  also  famous  for  Its  oil  of  peppermint.  Graphs  are  successfully  grown 
in  the  kke  i^on  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  below  the 
Highlands,  and  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island.  Maple  sugar  is  an  Important  product 
of  northern  and  central  New  York;  and  fruits,  including  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
strawberries,  are  largely  grown  In  the  western  counties  north  of  the  water-shed;  while 
peaches  are  an  important  crop  in  Ulster  County.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  City,  and  particularly  on  Long  Island,  are  devoted  to  market  gardening 
and  dairying,  and  the  inhabitants  supply  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  vegetables,  and 
small  fruiU  to  the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  -oo  •    -^ 

HANUTAorDBBS,  ETC.— The  industries  of  New  York  are  too  varied  for  detailed  de- 
scription. It  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  states  in  its  gigantic  enterprises,  its  magnift. 
cent  development  of  natural  resources,  and  in  the  enormous  value  of  its  manufacturing 
output.  Apart  from  the  great  metropolis  with  its  myriads  of  factories,  shops,  and  ware- 
houxes,  the  whole  state  is  dotted  with  cities  and  towns  that  are  alive  with  manufacturing 
energy.  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Albany,  Troy,  Bingbamton, 
Tonkers,  and  Long  Island  City  are  all  the  seats  of  important  manufactures,  while  8cheneo> 
tady,  with  its  dynamos  and  locomotives,  Ballston  Spa  with  its  paper-mills.  Cohoes  with 
its  great  output  of  hosiery  and  underwear,  Oswego  with  its  flour-mills,  Watertown  with 
its  factories,  Elmirs  with  its  car-shops,  and  Amsterdam  with  its  great  knit-goods  estab- 
lishments, are  hives  of  industry.  Kingston,  near  the  Catskills,  ships  bricks  and  hydraulic 
cement;  Newburg,  coal:  Ogdensbmrg,  grain;  Syracuse,  salt.  Bome  manufactures  farm- 
ing implements.  Pougnkeepsle  does  a  great  country  trade.  Bochester  is  famous  for 
its  nurseries  and  seed  houses,  in  which  several  thousand  persons  are  employed.  The 
Inland  trade  alone  of  New  York  Is  estimated  at  more  than  $2,250,000,000.  The  freight 
that  passes  over  the  railroads  of  the  state  in  a  year  is  worth  $1,800,000,000;  over  the 
canals,  $160,000,000;  and  on  the  lakes  and  the  Sound,  $250,000,000.  New  York  owns 
one-fifth  of  all  the  canal-boats  of  the  United  States. 

CoMMBBCE. — In  maritime  commerce  this  state  ranks  first  in  the  Union.    Full  sixty 

?!r  cent,  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  entire  nation  passes  through  the  port  of  New 
ork.  The  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  exceed  in  annual  value  $860,000,000: 
of  coin  and  bullion,  $100,000,000— in  all,  nearly  $1,050,000,000.  The  internal  commerce  of 
the  state  exceeds  $2,000,000,000  annually;  of  this  over  half  passes  over  the  railroads,  and 
the  remainder  through  the  canals,  lakes,  and  sound.  Buffalo,  the  chief  lake  port  in  the 
state,  with  a  safe  harbor  protected  by  breakwaters,  has  an  immense  commerce  with  the 
northwest.  Lumber,  grain,  cattle,  and  coal  are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce. 
Tonawanda,  near  Buffalo,  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  markets  in  the  world.  Oswego, 
the  principal  port  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  an  unportant  grain  port.  Syracuse,  also,  has  a 
large  Lake  Ontario  commerce.  Newbuig  ^nd  Bondout  have  a  large  trade  in  coal,  and 
Hudson  ships  large  quantities  of  bluestone,  hydraulic  cement  and  brick. 

Thauspobtation.— The  railroads  of  New  York  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  board 
of  railroad  commissioners,  first  established  in  1882.  These  commissioners  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Since  the  appointment  of  United  States 
commissioners  under  the  interstate  commerce  law  of  1887,  the  duties  of  the  state  com- 
missioners have  been  less  onerous.  Their  duties  in  this  state  have  been  confined  chiefly 
to  the  causes  of  accidents,  to  the  matter  of  grade  crossings,  to  the  inspection  of  bridges, 
and  to  the  establishment  and  adoption  of  a  uniform  code  of  rules  and  signals.  The  leg- 
islature has  not  always  acted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  crossings,  but  the  uniform  code  has  been  adopted,  and  in  1888,  after  several 
shocking  accidents,  both  in  this  state  and  elsewhere,  the  law  was  passed  requiring  all 
cars  to  be  heated  with  steam  from  the  locomotive. 

The  &rst  railroad  for  passenger  service  in  this  state  was  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson, 
now  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central,  begim  in  1880,  and  opened  in  1881,  from  Albany 
to  Schenectady,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles.  When  this  railroad  was  begun,  there 
were  but  twenty-three  miles  of  railroad  in  the  whole  country,  though  there  were  several 
Unes  commenced.  The  second  locomotive  built  in  this  country  was  used  on  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson,  and  weighed  three  tons.  The  grent  railway  systems  of  the  state  now  are 
the  New  Yoric  Central  and  Hudson  River,  with  its  hundreds  of  miles  of  leased  lines  and 
branches :  New  York,  Lake  Brie  and  Western  :  Delaware.  Lackawanna  and  Western ; 
and  the  Detaware  and  Hudson  Canal  company.  New  York,  Susquehanna,  and  Western; 
New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western;  West  Shore:  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis; 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  and  their  numerous  branches.  The 
New  York  Central,  one  of  the  grand  scenic  routes  of  the  continent,  has  probably  the 
most  rapid  train  service  in  the  world;  its  train,  known  as  the  "  Empire  State  Express," 
being  the  fastest  regular  train  yet  on  record.  Connected  with  the  great  railway  mtems 
of  the  state  are  the  wonderful  express  services  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  Adams.  United 
States,  and  others,  that  spread  like  a  network  over  the  whole  earth,  and  greatly  faciU- 
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tote  the  tmnsactloii  of  trasineM.  The  direct  length  of  the  railroads  In  the  state  exceeds 
3,000  miles:  with  second,  third,  and  fourth  tracks  and  sidings,  over  12,000.  The  roads 
are  capitalized  at  over  f430,000,000,  have  a  funded  debt  of  about  the  same  amount, 
and  cost  for  construction  and  equipment  over  $360,000,000.  Their  net  earnings  are 
nearly  $30,000,000  per  annum,  and  they  pay  over  $29,000,000  in  dividends  and  Interest. 

The  first  canal  was  planned  in  1761  by  General  Philip  Schuyler,  who  desired  a  water- 
way by  the  Mohawk  to  Lakes  Oneida  and  Ontario.  In  1768,  Sir  Henrv  Moore  discussed 
the  subject  l}efore  the  legislature.  A  few  years  later  Washington  also  advocated  the 
matter,  and  visited  the  watershed  between  the  Mohawk  and  Lake  Ontario,  to  ascertain 
for  himself  the  feasibility  of  such  a  work.  In  1796  a  canal  was  opened  that  connected 
the  Mohawk  with  Oneida  Lake,  but  being  on  a  very  small  scale  It  was  soon  abandoned. 
The  first  great  enterprise  of  this  kind  was  the  Erie  Canal,  begun  in  1817,  and  completed, 
according  to  the  original  plans,  ia-1825.  at  a  cost  of  $7,500,000.  In  1862  a  great  work  of  en- 
largement and  Improvement  was  completed.  Up  to  1896  this  canal  had  cost  for  construc- 
tion, improvement,  and  repair  over  $62,&00,0(X).  At  the  state  election  in  that  year  a 
proposition  to  bond  the  state  for  $9,000,000  for  further  improvement  and  enlargement 
of  the  canals  of  the  state  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  amount  was  applied  to  the  Erie  canal.  Large  as  the  cost  of 
this  waterway  has  been,  its  expenditure  has  proved  a  great  gain  to  the  commerce  of  the 
stote,  and  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of  the  cost  was  repaid  in  tolls  prior  to  their  abo- 
lition in  1883.  The  extension  of  the  railroad  system  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  a 
number  of  canals,  and  those  still  used  are  the  Champlain,  built  in  1817-37,  from  White- 
hall to  Waterford;  the  Oswego,  1825-82,  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse:  the  Caynga  and 
Sejeca  lakes;  and  the  Black  river,  1836-41,  from  Rome  to  Carthage.  A  sixth  canal  la 
o  leratlon  Is  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  1826-28,  from  Honfsdale,  Pa.,  to  Rondout, 
it.  Y.     The  total  cost  of  the  five  canals  wholly  in  the  state  was  nearly  $68,000,000. 

The  bridges  of  this  state  include  some  remarkable  engineering  works.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge,  the  Portage  bridge  on  the  Erie,  the  East 
Kiver  bridge,  High  bridge,  Washington  Bridge,  and  several  others  connecting  Man- 
hattan Islaad  with  the  mainland,  and  the  several  bridges  across  the  Niagara  river. 

Another  work  of  remarkable  engineering  skill  la  that  undertaken  by  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company.  This  company  utilizes  the  water  power  of  Niagara  Falls,  by 
means  of  canals,  raceways,  tunnels,  and  turbine  wheels,  to  run  mills,  ntctorles,  etc.,  . 
near  at  Iiand,  or  to  transmit  the  power  thus  developed,  by  means  of  cables,  pneumatic 
tubes  or  electricity,  to  mills,  etc,  at  various  distances.  Work  was  begun  by  the  com- 
pany in  1887,  and  the  first  turbine  was  used  in  January,  1894. 

Banks,  etc.— The  first  bank  in  this  state  was  chartered  in  1791,  and  in  1896  there 
were  328  national  banks  in  operation,  with  a  combined  capital  of  $86,646,060,  outstand- 
ing circulation  $12,205,787,  deposiu  $48S ,.389,030,  and  reserve  $139,439,367;  216  stote 
banks,  with  capital  $31,420,700,  deposito  $192,672,448,  and  resources  $288,459,744;  88 
loan  and  trust  companies,  with  capitol  $29,600,000,  deposits  $307,351,893,  and  resources 
$392,6:)0,046;  127  mutual  saving)  banks,  with  depositors  1,695,787,  deposits  $691,764,604. 
and  resources  $783,078,580;  and  19  private  nanking  estoblishments,  with  capital 
$1,000,700,  deposits  $3,692,866,  and  resources  $6,076,673.  The  exchanges  at  the  clear- 
ing-house in  New  York  in  the  year  exceeded  $20,360,000,000.  There  were  also  over  380 
building  and  loan  associations,  with  assets  exceeding  $50,000,000. 

Religious  Dbxominatioxs.— The  leading  denominations  numerically  are  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Protestont  Episcopal,  Reformed, 
Jewish,  Congregational,  and  the  Lutheran  general  council  and  synodical  conference. 
The  earliest  church  edifice  in  the  province  was  built  by  the  Dutch  in  1642.  When  the 
province  passed  under  English  rule  in  1604,  various  denominations  organized  churches, 
and  tolerance  prevailed  towards  all.  There  are  82.37  organizations,  7942  church  edifices, 
742  halls  used  for  religious  purposes,  2,17L822  communicants,  and  church  property  val- 
ued at  over  $140,000,000.  Trinity,  in  New  York  city.  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known,  as  well  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  societies  in  this  country.  In  1706,  Queen 
Anne  made  a  grant  of  land  known  as  the  Queen's  farm,  which  was  then  literally  a 
farm  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  is  now  the  very  heart  and  business  center 
of  the  city,  and  valued  at  $15,000,000.  The  present  edifice,  completed  in  1846,  stands 
on  Broadwav  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  and  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  spire  and 
chime  of  bells.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  New  Tork  city,  finished  in  1879,  except 
the  spires,  at  a  cost  of  over  $2,000,000,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  churches  in  the 
country.  It  is  of  fine  white  marble  in  thirteenth-century  Gothic  style,  has  seventy 
beautinil  stolned-glass  windows,  several  magnificent  and  costly  altors,  and  two  beauti- 
fully carved  spires.  All  Saints'  cathedral  In  Albany,  begun  in  1884,  and  not  yet  com- 
pleted, is  another  magnificent  edifice.  An  object  of  interest  connected  with  it  is  Ito 
richly  carved  stalls,  token  from  an  old  Belgian  church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  pro- 
jected Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  New  Tork  city  will,  if  completed  accord* 
ing  to  the  original  designs,  be  the  most  magnificent  edifice  on  this  continent. 
According  to  these  designs  the  ground  phin  is  cmciform,  and  externally  there  is 
to  be  a  Targe  central  tower  crowned  wltn  a  spire.  The  proposed  dimensions  are: 
length,  630  ft. ;  width  of  transepts,  290  ft. ;  height  of  central  tower  with  spire,  426  ft. 
(525  ft.  above  city  level);  exterior  diameter  of  central  tower,  116  ft.  Many  re- 
markable and  curious  religions  beliefs  have  also  had  their  rise  in  this  stote,  among 
which   may  be   mentioned  the  Millerite  fanaticism   at  Rochester;   the   Luter-Day 
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Saints,  Tehose  founder  claimed  to  have  dug  the  golden  plates  from  which  the  Honnon 
Bible  was  printed  from  a  hill  near  Palmyra;  the  Shakers,  at  Mount  Lebanon;  and  the 
Hicksite  Quakers  on  Long  Island. 

Education,  bto.— The  Dutch  West  India  C3ompanv  aRreed  in  its  charter  to  pro- 
ytde  schoolmasters  as  well  as  mUiisters,  so  that  when  the  English  cnme  in  1664,  tiiey 
found  several  good  schools.  Under  English  rule  the  schools  deteriorated.  Popular 
education  met  with  actual  opposition  from  many  of  the  governors,  and  nothing  Impor- 
tant was  done  by  them  until  1784,  when  tiie  Regents  of  the  University  were  incorporated,, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  existing  edu<!atiooal  institutions.  In  1789,  each  township 
assigned  two  lots  of  land  for  gospel  and  school  purposes,  and  after  this  followed  years 
of  unsuccessful  effort  to  establish  public  schools  on  a  solid  basis.  In  1812,  an  act 
embodying  the  essential  points  of  the  present  system  passed  the  Legislature ;  under  this 
a  state  superintendent  was  ai>pointed,  and  a  system  capable  of  great  development  was 
begun.  In  1854,  this  department  was  rendered  still  more  effective  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, and  its  steady,  substantial  progress  since  then  has  made  it  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Union.  The  state  superintendent  supervises  the  public  schools,  teachers'  examinations, 
training  classes,  and  institutes ;  and  apportions  the  public  moneys,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  Indian,  and  Normal  students  to  their  proper  places.  Beside  the  State  Normal 
College  at  Albany  and  the  City  Normal  College  in  New  York,  there  are  ten  state  normal 
schools.  There  are  over  12,000  school-houses  in  the  state,  beside  nearly  800  academies 
and  a  great  number  of  private  schools  ;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  constant  influx  of  foreigners, 
over  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  cannot  read  or  write.  The  school  popolatlon,  1890, 
was  over  1,650,000;  enrollment,  over  1,176,000.  In  1894  a  law  was  passed  providing  for 
compulsory  education.  The  interests  of  higher  education  are  tuider  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  supervisory  and  adndnistrative  institution,  which  In- 
cludes all  incorporated  institutions  of  academic  and  higher  education.  Its  powers 
are  vested  in  a  board  of  nineteen  elective  regents  and  four  others,  ex  officio.  These 
attend  to  the  incorporation  and  inspection  of  all  higher  Institutions  of  learning, 
distribute  state  funds  for  their  use,  establish  examinations  and  confer  certificates,  dl- 
pjomas,  and  decrees.  Among  the  many  colleges  of  national  repute  are  Colombia,  New 
York;  Union,  Schenectady;  Cornell,  Ithaca;  Colgate,  Hamilton;  Hamilton,  Clinton; 
Syracuse  University;  University  of  Rochester;  Hobart,  Geneva;  St.  Stephen's,  An- 
nandale;  St.  Lawrence,  Canton;  and  the  Catholic  colleges  of  Manhattan,  St.  Francis 
Xavierand  St.  John's,  New  York  city.  For  women  there  are  Vassar,  Poughkeepsie; 
Barnard,  New  York;  and  several  others.  All  the  leading  religious  denominations  have 
prominent  theological  seminaries,  numbering  thirteen  in  the  state;  there  are  fourteen 
medical,  seven  law,  two  dental,  four  pharmacentlcal  and  seven  scientific  schools.  The 
oldest  newspaper  of  the  state  was  the  New  York  Gazette,  founded  in  1826;  the  first 
daily  was  the  New  Fork  Journal  and  Segvier,  founded  1788.  The  oldest  of  the  present 
papers  is  the  Evening  Pott.,  established  in  1801.  There  are  over  2,000  publications  in  the 
state,  many  of  them  having  a  world-wide  circulation.  New  York  leads  all  other  states 
in  her  interests  in  library  matters.  In  1838  the  legislature  voted  $55,000  to  be  paid 
annually  from  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  for  the  establishment  of  the  district 
library  system.  The  number  of  volumes  reported  increased  annually  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  1,604,210  was  reached  in  1853,  then  steadily  decreased  until  1883,  when  only 
701,000  were  reported.  Interest  was  then  revived,  and  the  legislature  enacted  that  the 
library  system  be  turned  over  to  the  r^ents  to  become  a  part  of  the  state  library. 
Their  work  has  been  remarkably  successful.  The  state  library  has  been  reorganized; 
a  subsidy  law  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  local  libraries;  a  library  school  started 
for  training  librarians,  cataloguers,  etc.  (see  Libbart  Economy,  School  of);  a  system 
of  traveling  libraries  established,  and  a  library  association  formed.  The  New  York 
Society  library,  foimded  in  1700,  claims  to  be  the  first  founded  in  the  state.  Columbia 
University  Ubrary,  founded  in  1754,  has  ovur  220,000  volumes.  Of  4026  libraries  of 
1000  volumes  each  and  upward  reported  for  the  United  States,  1896,  New  York  had  672 
aggregating  6,261,000  volumes.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  New  York  public  library, 
Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foundation;  Mercantile;  New  York  historical  society;  Ap- 
prentices; Y.  M.  C.  A.;  New  York  circulating;  Brooklyn;  the  state;  and  those  of  the 
universities  and  collies. 

CtovBBNiraNT.— "  The  Dutch  political  system  made  the  judiciary  supreme,  and  denied 
all  arbitranr  power,  either  in  people  or  parliaments,  in  civil  rulers  or  relidous  teachers,  and 
sought  to  fortify  the  people  against  its  exercise.  Thus  the  feudal  sbefl  of  Dutch  govern- 
ment inclosed  the  seed  of  liberty,  ready  in  fullness  of  time  to  germinate  in  most  perfect 
form."  A  government  was  actually  established  for  the  first  in  New  Netherland  in  16S4. 
after  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Walloons  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Comelis  Jacobsen  May,  who  preceded  Minuits  as  director.  In  1629 
the  manorial  system  was  introduced,  the  patroons  being  invested  with  the  authority  of 
feudal  barons,  but  no  political  or  Judicial  changes  could  be  introduced  without  consent 
of  the  home  government.  In  1688  and  1640  the  privileges  of  tiie  patroons  were  materially 
restricted  and  those  of  free  settlers  enlarged.  Whenever  the  people  settled  in  sufScient 
numbers,  the  company  was  obliged  to  give  them  local  government,  the  oflBcers  of  which 
were  to  be  dedgnated  by  the  director  and  council,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  the 
Netherland.  But  although  by  the  plan  of  government  "no  other  religion  was  to  be 
publicly  tolerated  or  allowed  in  New  Netherland,  save  that  then  taught  and  exercised  by 
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anthoritv  of  the  Befonned  Church  in  the  united  provlnoes,"  this  proyision  was  a  dead 
letter.  Enelish  colonists  were  already  settled  on  Oardner's  Island,  and  at  Southampton 
and  SouthoTd,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island  (1689-10),  and  others  in  Westches- 
ter and  at  Oravenzande.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war  in  1641,  Director  Eieft 
invited  all  the  masters  and  heads  of  families  of  Mew  Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity  to  assem- 
ble in  the  fort  on  a  given  day,  this  being  the  first  official  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
the  people  in  New  Ketherlaiid.  When  these  freemen  conveued,  they  ^ave  their  opin- 
ion :.n  the  questions  before  them,  and  then  appointed  12  men  to  continue  to  represent 
'their  interests ;  but  when  the  men  proceed,  d  to  demand  certain  reforms  of  government, 
"they  were  reminded  by  the  director  that  they  had  only  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
Indian  troubles.  They  were  again  called  together  in  1648,  when  larger  liberties  were 
accorded  them,  and  finally  8  men  were  elected  by  the  director,  who  became  an  actual 
representative  body.  Gov.  Stuyyesant  continued  this  plan,  by  appointing  0  men,  who 
were  "tribunes"  of  the  people,^  to  hold  weekly  courts  of  arbitration,  and  advise  the 
director  and  council.  Troubles  afterwards  grew  out  of  the  demands  of  the  tribunes  for  a 
burgher  government,  and  these  were  referred  to  the  states-general  for  decision,  and  a  more 
liberal  form  of  government  was  ordered,  to  which  order  Stuyvesant  paid  no  attention. 
The  Dutch  governor  continued  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  people  for  greater  liberty, 
until  his  forced  surrender  to  the  English  cut  short  his  prerogative.  Under  Kicolls  and 
Andros.  the  people  of  New  York  found  themselves  in  a  worse  position  than  under  the 
Dutch  governors,  but  Qov.  Dongan  convened  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
which  passed  the  act  entitled  "  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges  granted  by  His  Royal 
Highness  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York  and  its  Dependencies,"  and  by  which  legisla- 
tive power  was  granted  to  the  colony,  James  II.  abolished  this  generRl  assembly,  and 
endeavored  to  unite  all  the  colonies  as  the  dominion  of  New  England,  under  Gov.  Andros. 
William  and  Mary  revived  the  general  assembly,  and  granted  to  the  people  of  N.  Y. 
a  certain  degree  of  freedom  ;  but  the  struggle  between  the  colonists  and  the  crown  con- 
tinued until  the  final  revolution  in  all  the  colonies  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  English 
authority.  The  provincial  convention  which  met  in  M.  Y.  on  Apnl  20, 1775,  was  the 
first  organized  body  in  the  colony  after  the  overthrow  of  royal  authority,  the  latter  having 
been  declared  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  the  colony  on  April  19.  The  first  constitution 
of  the  state  of  N.  Y.  was  adopted  April  20,  1777.  The  articles  of  confederation  of  the 
Continental  Congress  were  ratified  by  the  state  Much  1, 1781.  The  constitution  of  tba 
U.  S.  was  ratified  by  the  state,  July  26,  1788. 

The  present  executive  government  comprises  a  governor,  receiving  a  salary  of  $10,000 
and  house,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  state  engineer  and  surveyor,  superintendent  of  the  bank  department,  super- 
intendent of  the  insurance  department,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  auditor 
of  the  canal  department,  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  superintendent  of  public 
works,  besides  the  governor's  staff,  and  various  bowtls  and  commissions  for  charity, 
lunacy,  quarantine,  etc.  The  legislative  branch  of  the  state  government  includes  a 
senate  and  assembly;  the  senate  consists  of  82  members,  elected  in  November  of  every 
alternate  year  (odd  numbered),  holding  their  offices  for  two  years  from  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary next  succeeding.  The  senators  receive  an  annual  sala^  of  $1500,  and  also  $1  for 
each  ten  miles  of  travel  in  going  to  or  returning  from  the  place  of  meeting  once  In  each 
session.  Ten  dollars  per  day  in  addition  is  allowed  when  the  senate  alone  is  convened 
in  extraordinary  session,  or  when  acting  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments.  The 
lieutenant-governor  is  ex  officio  president  of  the  senate.  The  assembly  consists  of  128 
members,  elected  annually  by  single  districts.  Each  co.  has  at  least  one  member.  They 
receive  the  same  compensation  as  senators.  Their  officera  are  chosen  at  the  opening  of 
the  session.  The  state  is  represented  in  Congress  by  two  United  States  senatoi^  and 
thirty-four  members  in  t>ie  house  of  representatives.  To  be  a  voter,  a  person  must  have 
been  a  citizen  for  00  days,  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year,  of  the  county,  four 
months,  and  of  the  town  or  precinct,  thirty  days.  The  registration  of  voters  Is  required 
In  all  cities  and  in  all  incorporated  villages  of  over  7000  inhabitants.  New  ballot  laws 
based  on  the  Australian  system  were  adopted  in  1890.  No  person  convicted  at  a  felony 
can  vote. 

Albany,  the  caitital,  founded  by  the  Dutch  as  Fort  Onoge  in  1624,  Is  the  oldest  ' 
Incorporated  city  in  the  United  States,  its  charter  dating  from  1686.    The  state  capitol  . 
is  an  imposing  structure,  built  of  Maine  granite,  in  the  Kenaissance  style  of  architecture, 
with  dome-capped  tower  820  feet  high  ;  it  covers  three  acres,  and  is  certainly  the  meet 
pretentious  building  in  the  U.  S.,  aud  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol  at  Washington, 
and  public  building  at  Philadelphia,  ia  the  largest.    Bee  Albany. 

Laws,  etc. — Since  1848  married  women  hnve  had  separate  rights  to  real  and  personal 
property.  A  married  woman  may  carry  on  business,  and  may  sue  or  be  sued  on  her  own 
account.  A  husband  may  convey  directly  to  his  wife,  and  a  wife  to  her  husband.  Abeo- 
lute  divorce  is  granted  for  one  cause  only,  adultery.  Women  may  practise  law  on  the 
same  terms  as  men.  No  minor  under  18  years  of  age,  and  no  woman  under  21,  shall  be 
employed  at  labor  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  for  a  longer  period  than  60  hours 
in  any  one  week,  and  no  child  under  18  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. A  prohibitory  liquor  law  was  passed  in  ISwi,  but  subsequently  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  tTnited  States  supreme  court,  and  a  license  law  was  enacted  in 
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1867.  by  which  the  gelling  of  liqnon  to  Indians,  minors,  and  habitnal  drunkards  Is 
prohibited.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent.  Any  rate  is  legal  upon  call  loans 
of  $5000  or  upward,  on  collateral  security.  With  that  exception,  six  per  cent,  is  the 
only  rate.  The  penalty  for  usury  is  forfeiture  of  principal  and  interest,  with  grace. 
There  is  a  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  for  amicable  adjustment  of  labor 
disputes  between  employers  and  employes. 

The  National  Guard  consists  of  over  850  commissioned  officers  and  over  12,600  enlisted 
men,  the  total  aittborized  strength  being  15,000  officers  and  men,  and  the  annual  cost 
over  $450,000.  The  number  of  men  in  the  state  liable  to  military  duty  Is  nearly  950,000, 
of  whom  500,000  are  officially  reported  as  effectives.  A  State  camp  of  instruction  was 
established  at  Peetcslclil  in  1882,  and  the  various  raiments,  companies,  etc.,  malie 
annual  encampments  there  tmder  strict  military  discipline.  Great  proficiency  in  marlu- 
manship  lias  been  acquired  by  practice  at  the  rme  ranges.  The  naval  reserve  comprises 
baitalions  in  Kew  York  city  and  Brooklyn^ade  up  ot  merchants  and  professional  men, 
and  two  separate  divisions  at  Rochester.  This  force  is  already  a  biglily  important  factor 
in  the  future  defense  of  the  country,  and  in  their  annual  drills  have  done  admirable 
work  on  board  the  cruisers  provided  by  the  United  States  navy  department. 

The  National  Institutions  in  New  York  are  among  the  most  important  in  the 
country.  The  West  Point  military  academy,  established  in  1802,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  The  post  covers  about  2400  acres  among  the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson,  and 
commands  one  of  the  finest  river  sites  in  the  world.  Objects  of  Interest  are:  the  old 
forts;  the  old  furnace  used  during  the  lievolution  for  casting  cannon  for  the  continental 
army;  Bloody  Pond,  said  to  be  guarded  still  by  the  ghosts  of  Hessian  soldiers;  and 
trophies  of  various  wars.  The  navy  yard  in  Brooklyn  is  the  principal  naval  station  of 
the  Union;  it  occupies  100  acres,  with  numberless  foundries,  workshops,  etc.,  and  two 
dry-docks.  Its  museum  contains  many  interesting  collections.  The  United  States 
arsenal,  founded  at  West  Troy  in  1814,  covers  106  acres,  and  has  forty  buildings, 
including  the  great  gun  factory  for  the  national  army.  The  engineer  school  of  appli- 
cation at  Willet's  Point  provides  practical  instruction  for  engineer  officers,  and  torpedo 
practice  for  artillery  officers.  David's  island  is  the  recruiting  station  for  the  army  in 
the  east.  The  various  islands  in  New  York  hartrar  are  all  national  property,  of  which 
Governor's  island,  a  prominent  military  post;  Ellis,  with  its  Baive  office,  where  three- 
fourths  of  the  immigrants  land,  and  Bedloe,  with  its  statue  of  Lil)erty,  are  the  chief. 
There  are  also  about  a  dozen  forts  In  and  around  the  harbor  for  the  defense  of  the  city. 
Besides  these,  the  government  has  forts  at  Buffalo.  Niagara,  Oswego,  Rouse's  Point, 
and  Plattsburg.  Sackett's  Harbor  is  the  principal  naval  station  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Places  of  historical  interest  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  slate.  Among  these  a  few 
are  the  Andr^  monument  at  Tarrytown,  also  the  old  church  built  in  1600  of  bricks 
brought  from  Holland;  Sunr.yside,  the  home  of  Irving,  covered  with  ivy  grown  from  a 
slip  given  him  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  the  old  Hasbrouck  mansion,  better  known  as 
Washington's  headauarters  at  Newburg;  the  fortress  built  by  the  British  at  Crown 
Point  in  1759;  and  tne  numerous  old  manor  houses. 

The  prisons  of  the  state  are  at  Clinton,  Auburn,  and  Sing  Sing,  the  one  at  Auburn 
having  separate  buildings  for  women.  There  are  also  six  penitentiaries,  not  to  mention 
county  jails,  houses  of  refuge,  etc.  The  state  reformatory  is  at  Elmira.  In  lb88  death 
by  electricity  was  substitut«l  for  banging  as  a  penalty  for  murder. 

The  electoral  votes  have  lieen  cast  as  follows:  1702,  Washington  and  Clinton,  12; 
1700,  Adams  and  Pinckney,  12;  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr,  12;  1804,  Jefferson  and 
Clinton,  10;  1808,  Madison  and  Clinton,  l.S;  1812,  Clinton  and  Ingersoll,  29;  1816, 
Honroe  and  Tompkins,  29;  1820,  same;  1824,  Adams,  20;  Calhoun,  §&;  1828,  Jackson 
and  Calhoun,  42;  1832,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  42;  1836,  Van  Buren  and  Johnson, 
42;  1840,  Harrison  and  Tyler,  42;  1844,  Polk  and  Dallas,  86;  1848,  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more, 36;  1852,  Pierce  and  King,  35;  1850,  Fremont  and  Dayton,  85;  1860,  Lincoln 
and  Hamlin,  35;  1864,  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  83;  1868,  Seymour  and  Blair,  33;  1872, 
Grant  and  Colfax,  35;  1876,  Tllden  and  Hendricks,  86;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  36; 
1884,  Cleveland  and  Hendricks,  3'S;  1888,  Harrison  and  Morton,  86;  1892,  Cleveland  and 
Stevenson,  36;  18)6,  McKinley  and  Hobart,  36. 

Finances.— The  state  treasury  receipts  exceed  $SO,000,000  annually;  the  equalized 
value  of  real  and  personal  property,  1806,  was  $4,.S68,712,003;  amount  of  personal  prop- 
erty not  subject  to  taxation  for  state  purposes,  over  $111,000,000.  The  state  debt  waa 
practically  extinguished  in  1893,  only  $660  of  old  canal-stock  then  remaining,  and  the 
new  canal  bonds  previously  mentioned  constitute  the  entire  existing  debt. 

Population.— The  population  of  this  state  by  the  census  of  1790  was  840,120;  1800, 
689.061;  1810,959,040;  1820,  1,872,812;  1830,  1,918,606;  1840,  2,428,021;  1860,8,007,894; 
185.5,  3,466,212;  1860,  8,880J86;  1866.  8,881,777;  1870,  4,862,760;  1876,  4,706,306;  1880, 
6,082,871 ;  1890.  6,007,868.  There  are  sixty  counties;  for  population  of  state  by  counties, 
see  back  of  state  maji  There  are  (1897)  88  cities,  the  largest  of  which  are  New  York, 
1,616,801;  Brooklyn,  806,343;  Buffalo,  266,664;  Rochester,  138,806;  Albany,  94,928; 
Syracuse,  88,148;  Troy,  60,966;  Utica,  44,007;  Blnghamton,  85,006;  Yonkers,  82,088; 
fiOmira,  30,898;  Long  Island  city,  80,506;  Auburn,  25,868. 

ntW  TOXK,  CO.  N.  Y.    (See  Nkw  YoBK  citr.)  ' 
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RW  TOBX,  the  largest  citr  and  moet  important  seaport  in  Uie  United  States,  and 
the  Utlrd  city  in  size  in  the  civilized  world,  is  situated  on  tUe  east  side  of  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Hudson  rirer,  at  its  confluence  with  the  East  river,  a  continuation  of  Long  Island 
S>und,  and  at  the  head  of  Kew  York  hay,  18  miles  from  the  ocean  ;  lat.  40°  42  48'  n.  ; 
long.  74°  0'  8' ;  283  miles  s.w.  of  Boston,  716  miles  e.  of  Chicago,  and  226  miles  n.e.  of 
Washington. 

History. — The  history  of  New  Toric  begins  with  the  exploration  of  Henry  Hudson 
in  1009.  A  few  fur-traders  soon  settled  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  the  fltst  permanent 
colonizing  «M  lUUde  in  WM  by  the  West  India  Company  of  Holland.  Peter  Minuit, 
the  first  governor,  l>ought  the  island  from  the  Indians  for  sixty  guilders,  about  24  dol- 
lars The  town  was  founded  iu  1638  and  was  called  New  Amsterdam.  The  population 
by  1660  amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand.  The  inhabitants  established  farms,  carried  on 
a  flourishing  furtrade,  and  defended  the  settlement  by  a  stoclude  across  the  island 
on  the  line  of  the  present  Wall  street,  and  a  fort  on  the  site  of  the  Battery.  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  the  four  Dutch  governors,  arrived  in  1647.  In  1661,  in  time 
of  peace,  Colonel  Mcholls  seized  tlie  town,  and  without  resistance  from  its  citizens 
it  passed  into  the  iiands  of  the  English,  and  the  town  was  renamed  New  York,  in  honor 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  tlie  whole  province  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  In  1673 
the  town  was  surrendered  to  a  Dutch  sqiiadron,  but  was  held  for  a  year  only,  when  It 
was  given  up  to  the  English  b^  treaty.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  the  first  English 
governor.  After  his  overthrow  in  1689,  Leisler,  the  leader  of  the  progressive  party, 
usurped  the  government  until  1691,  when  he  was  hanged  for  treason  For  the  next  . 
seventy -five  years  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  province  were  identical.  In  1710  New 
York  contained  about  6000  inhabitants,  mainly  of  Dutch,  Huguenot,  and  English  stock, 
and  in  this  mixture  of  nationalities  it  differed  widely  from  other  colonial  towns.  At 
this  time  the  negro  slaves  formed  nearlv  half  the  population,  aad  two  risings  of  the 
slaves,  in  1713  and  1741,  were  suppressed  with  great  cruelty.  In  1702  a  free  grammar 
school  was  opened  ;  and  the  first  newspaper  in  the  city,  the  Jieto  York  Oazette,  was 
started  in  1735.  A  few  years  later  communication  with  Boston  was  furnished  regularly 
by  stages,  making  the  trip  in  two  weeks.  Acity  library  was  founded  in  1729,  and  a 
classical  academy  in  1783.  Zenger's  Weekly  JouriuU  was  founded  in  1788,  and  two 
years  later  Zenger  was  prosecuted  for  libel,  and  imprisoned — the  first  attack  on  free 
speech  in  the  country.  Zenger  was  acquitted,  but  the  affair  increased  ttie  spirit  of 
iudepondence.  In  1765  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  met  in  New  York,  nine  of  tlie  thirteen 
colonies  being  represented,  and  voted  a  Declaration  of  Rights  ;  and  blood  was  sbed  in 
1770  (six  weeks  before  tlie  Boston  Massacre)  during  a  riot  caused  by  the  removal  by  the 
Boldiets  of  the  liberty-pole  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  In  1774  a  ship  loaded  with  tea  was 
seat  back  to  England,  and  the  cargo  of  another  was  thrown  overboard.  The  colonial 
assembly  adjourned  April  8d,  1775.  The  committee  of  safety  took  control  of  the  city 
as  saou  as'news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  received,  and  the  governor  retreated  to 
a  British  man-of-war  in  the  harbor.  Delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  were  chosen 
July  25th  ;  in  January,  1776,  the  city  was  occupied  by  militia,  who  were  forced  to 
with  Iraw  on  August  26th.  and  the  Bntish  held  the  cityof  New  York  for  seven  years. 
The  Britiih  troops  evacuated  the  city  November  25th,  1788.  >  From  January,  1785-1790, 
Congress  met  in  New  York,  in  the  old  City  Hall,  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets,  and 
here  Washington  was  inaugurated,  April  80th,  1789.  In  1785  a  manumission  society 
was  formed,  and  the  Bank  of  New  York  was  organized.  More  than  2000  persons  died 
during  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1789.  In  1790  the  population  numbered  29,906, 
and  the  city  limits  were  extended  to  the  lower  line  of  tbe  present  City  Hall  Park.  In 
1803  the  population  was  78,770,  and  since  then  the  growth  has  been  rapid,  as  immigra- 
tion increased  greatly  after  the  war  of  1813.  The  New  York  free  tichool  was  incor- 
porated in  1805.  Robert  Fulton  made  hia  first  steambuat  voyage  to  Albany  in  1807 ; 
and  that  year  tbe  city  was  surveyed  and  laid  out,  substantially  on  its  present  plan.  In 
1813  a  steam  ferry  to  Long  Island  was  opened,  and  gas  was  introduced  in  1825.  In 
Oct.,  1^,  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened,  and  the  first  boat  arrived  from  Buffalo  Nov. 
lith.  In  1883  an  epidemic  of  cholera  carried  off  8500  persons,  and  another  two  years 
caused  1000  deaths.  The  great  fire  of  1835  occurred  Dec.  16th,  and  destroved  the  entire 
eastern  side  of  the  town  below  Wall  Street,  including  about  648  stores,  the  merchants' 
exchange  and  the  South  Dutch  Church,  with  a  loss  of  |18,000.000.  In  1887  a  financial 
panic  caused  many  failures,  and  general  loss  to  the  country,  and  great  destitution  and 
Buffering  in  the  city,  wtiich  led  to  the  Bread  Riots  of  that  year.  Through  this  period 
riots  were  frequent ;  one  of  the  most  serious  was  the  Astor  Ptoce  liot  of  1849,  directed 
against  Macready,  the  English  actor,  in  which  many  of  tbe  mob  were  killed.  Anothei 
not  took  place  in  1857,  growing  out  of  a  conflict  between  two  police  organizations  in 
the  mayoralty  of  Fernando  Wood,  when  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  militia  was  called 
out  to  protect  the  peace.  The  Croton  Aqueduct  was  completed  in  1842 :  the  first 
city  railroad  was  built  in  1852,  and  on  July  14th.  1858,  the  Crystal  Palace  Industrial 
Bxhibition  was  opened  with  strikine  ceremonies.  A  second  severe  financial  panic  oc- 
curred in  1857,  followed  by  the  usual  suspension  of  banks  and  business  failures.  From 
1861-1865  the  city  was  engaged  in  patriotic  service  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  furnishing 
116,883  troops,  at  a  ooet  of  $14,677,215.  In  July,  1868,  occurred  the  riot  caused  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  milituy  dnft,  lasting  Uiree  days,  during  which  business  was  s',^ 
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pended,  property  destroyed,  and  1000  lives  were  lost.  The  citv  suffered  for  several 
years  from  frauds  perpetrated  by  the  Tweed  ring  which  controlled  municipal  affairs, 
and  in  lOTl  WiUlam  M.  Tweed  (q.  v.)  and  other  officials  were  prosecuted  and  impris- 
oned. In  ISilS  another  great  financial  panic  took  place,  caused  by  the  failure  of  Jay 
Cooke  and  company.  On  May  24th,  1888,  the  Brooklyn  bridge  was  formally  opened, 
and  in  1886  the  Bartholdi  statue  of  Liberty  was  unveiled,  Kew  York  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  imposing  processions  and  cblebrations, — on  the  occasions  of  La  Fayette's 
visit  in  1824;  the  funeral  processions  of  liincoln,  April  26th,  1861,  and  of  General  Grant, 
August  8tb,  1885;  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  1868;  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn 
bridge;  the  celebration  of  Washington's  inauguration  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  1889,  from  April  29th,  to  May  1st;  and  the  Columbian  celebrations  of  October,  1892, 
and  April,  1893.    In  1897  a  new  charter  was  granted.    (See  Obbateb  Nkw  Tobk). 

TopoGBAPHT. — ^Manhattan  island  is  very  rocky,  the  principal  formations  being 
gneiss  and  mica  schists,  and  except  in  the  lower  part,  much  blasting  has  been  neces- 
sary to  prepare  for  building.  The  Island  is  13}  miles  long,  and  has  an  average  breadth 
of  1)  miles,  reaching  its  greatest  width,  2^  miles,  near  14th  street.  A  rocky  ridge  runs 
through  the  center,  rising  abruptly  from  the  Hudson  at  Washington  Heights  ^  feet, 
and  descending  rapidly  on  the  east  side  to  the  Harlem  Flats.  Originally  the  surface  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  city  was  very  Irr^^ar  and  the  southern  part  marshy.  The  site 
of  the  Tombs  was  covered  by  the  Collect  pond,  a  large  body  of  water  connected  with  the 
Hudson  river  by  a  narrow  canal  along  the  line  of  the  present  Canal  street.  Manhattan 
island 'has  an  area  of  22  square  miles.  The  city  was  formerly  limited  to  Manhattan 
island,  Randall's,  Ward's,  and  Blackwell's  islands  in  the  East  river,  and  Governor's, 
Bedloe's,  and  Ellis  islands  in  the  Upper  bay,  and  had  an  area  of  14,380  acres;  but  It 
was  extended  by  an  act  of  legislature,  taking  effect  Jan.  1st,  1874,  annexing  the  follow- 
ing villages  of  Westchester  county:  Morrisania,  West  Farms,  Kii^bridge,  Hott  Haven, 
North  New  York,  Port  Morris,  Melrose,  Woodstoclc,  Highbridgeville,  Claremont,  Tre- 
mont,  Mount  Hope,  Mount  Eden,  Fairmount,  Belmont,  Foraham,  Williamsbridge, 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  Mosholu,  Rlverdale,  and  Mount  St.  Vincent,  which  constitute  the  Ski 
and  24th  wards.  The  greatest  length,  from  the  Battery  to  Yonkers,  is  16  miles,  the 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  Hudson  to  Throgg's  Keck  on  Long  Island  sound  is  9^  miles, 
and  the  total  area  is  72|  square  miles,  or  46^600  acres.  Several  localities  in  the  upper 
part  of  Manhattan  island  retain  their  original  names — Yorkville  and  Harlem  on  the 
east  side,  and  on  the  west,  Bloomingdale,  Manhattanville,  Canuansville,  Washington 
Heights,  and  Inwood.  In  1889  it  was  determined  by  a  commission  that  the  boundary 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  follow  the  mid  channel  line  down  the  Hudson,  thus 
giving  to  New  Jersev  Bedloe's  island.  Ellis  island  was  sold  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  1808,  and  Governor's  island  is  reserved  as  a  military  station.  Manhattan 
Island  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  twelve  bridges  across  the  Harlem  river;  the 
most  noteworthy  being  High  brid^  (1460  feet  long,  the  highest  arch  being  116  feet 
above  the  river  surface),  on  which  the  old  Croton  aqueduct  is  carried  over  the  Harlem, 
and  the  Washington  bridge  (2400  feet  long,  the  central  arches  being  186  feet  above 
high-water  mark),  completed  in  1889  at  a  cost  of  $2,680,000.  New  York  is  connected 
with  Brooklyn  by  the  steel  wire  suspension  East  Biver  bridge  (see  Bbidge).  A  bridge 
Is  projected  across  the  East  river  to  Blackwell's  island  and  Long  Island  city;  ground 
was  broken  in  1891  for  a  bridge  across  the  North  river  to  Jersey  city;  and  considerable 
work  has  been  done  on  a  tunnel  (see  Tunnel)  under  the  North  river. 

Harbob. — New  York  liarbor,  consisting  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  bays,  is  famous  as 
one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  The  Upper  bay,  or  the 
harbor  proper,  is  eight  miles  long,  and  four  to  five  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  14 
square  miles.  It  is  connected  by  the  Narrows,  between  Staten  and  Long  Islands,  from 
1  mile  to  H  in  width,  with  the  Lower  bay,  which  is  protected  from  the  ocean  by  a  bar 
running  north  from  Sandy  Hook,  and  contains  88  square  miles  of  anchorage.  Improve- 
ments have  given  a  depth  of  30  feet  in  the  main  ship  channel  at  low  tide.  The  average 
rise  of  the  tide  is  4^  feet  at  Sandy  Hook.  The  bay  is  connected  with  Long  Island  sound 
by  a  channel  known  as  the  East  river.  The  narrow,  crooked  passage  between  Ward's 
island  and  Long  Island,  called  Hell  Gate,  was  formerly  very  dangerous  to  navigation; 
but  most  of  the  obstructions  have  been  removed.  Hallett's  reef  was  blown  up  in  1876, 
and  Flood  rock  in  1885;  and  a  uniform  depth  of  26  ft.  at  low  water  was  thus  secured 
through  the  whole  channel.  In  the  East  river  are  Bandall's  (100  acres),  Ward's  (200 
acres),  and  Blackwell's  (120  acres)  islands,  on  which  are  the  charitable  and  correctioniU 
institutions  of  New  York  city.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  forts  Lafayette  (now  in 
ruins)  and  Hamilton  on  the  Long  Island  side  of  the  Narrows,  forts  Wadswortb  and 
Tompkins  on  the  opposite  shore,  Castle  William  and  Fort  Columbus  op  Governor's 
island.  Fort  Schuyler  and  the  works  at  Willett's  point  defend  the  East  river  at 
Throw's  Neck,  where  it  opens  into  Long  Island  sound.  The  available  water  front  of 
New  York  is  about  87  miles,  but  even  this  is  inadequate,  and  many  vessels  sail  from 
wharves  in  Jersey  city  and  Brooklyn.  There  are  78  piers  on  the  North  river,  and  78 
on  the  East  river.  From  these  piers  and  the  wliarves  In  Jersey  city  and  Brooklyn 
steamers  sail  to  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  and  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports,  to  Halifax  and  St.  Jobn'ai 
and  to  many  x>oints  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  east  and  south. 
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Streets. — ^The  Island  Is  compactly  bnllt  on  the  eaat  side  for  abont  9  miles,  and  on 
the  west  for  nearly  the  same  distance  The  lower  part  of  the  city  is  irregularly  laid 
out,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winaing,  but  above  13th  street  straight  avenaes,  100 
feet  wide,  running  north  and  south,  are  crossed  at  right  angles  by  streets  from  00  to 
100  feet  wide,  extending  from  river  to  river.  There  are  thirteen  numbered  avenues, 
four  near  the  East  river,  designated  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  three  named  avenues,  Lexing- 
ton, Madison,  and  Columbus,  the  last  an  extetslon  of  9th  avenue.  Broadway,  the  most 
noted  street  in  America,  is  60  feet  wide  and  five  miles  in  length,  and  extends  from  the 
Battery  to  69th  street,  closely  following  the  central  ridge  to  14th  street,  and  from  that 
point  crossing  the  city  obliquely.  At  BOth  street  the  Boulevard  begins — an  avenue  190 
leet  wide,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  Harlem  river,  in  a  generally  northerly  direction. 
The  numbered  cross  streets  are  designated  East  and  West  from  Fifth  avenue,  each  avenne 
banning  a  new  hundred  In  numbering. 

Bnii.DiN08.^At  the  southern  end  of  Manhattan  island  is  the  Battery,  a  park  of  21 
acres,  having  a  fine  view  of  the  bay.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fort  erected  by  the 
early  Dutch  settlers,  and  it  was  formerly  a  fashionable  residence  quarter.  On  the  west 
side  is  Castle  Garden,  first  a  fort,  then  a  concert  hall,  afterward  an  immigrant  depot, 
and  now  a  public  aquarium.  At  the  eastern  end  is  the  handsome  granite  Barge 
office,  and  in  the  center  a  tabl^  marks  the  site  of  the  famous  "  liberty  pole."  North 
of  the  Battery  on  the  left  is  the  Washington  or  Field  building,  and  on  the  right  is  the 
Produce  exchange,  an  imposing  structure  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  in  the  Italian  Benais- 
sance  style,  with  a  campanile  225  feet  in  height.  Near  by  is  the  United  States  Army 
building,  and  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and  Fearl  streets  stood  Ftaunces  tavern,  the 
oldest  building  in  New  York,  where  Washington  took  leave  of  his  ofacers  in  1783.  At 
78  Pearl  street  a  Ublet  marks  the  site  of  the  Stadt  Hnys,  or  City  ball,  built  in  1646  and 
destroyed  in  1090,  where  the  first  Colonial  Congress  (of  delegates)  was  held  in  1690. 
Just  above  the  Army  building  is  the  site  of  the  first  Dutch  church.  Bowling  green,  a 
small  circular  green  at  the  beginning  of  Broadway,  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  New  ' 
York,  and  is  the  center  of  the  oldest  traditions.  The  buildings  on  the  south  side  are 
on  the  site  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  built  In  1626,  which  contained  the  governor's  house 
and  the  chapel  where  Dominie  Bogardns  preached.  The  green  was  originally  the 
market-place  in  front  of  the  fort.  The  fort  was  torn  down  in  1787,  and  the  site  is  now 
marked  by  a  tablet  at  No.  4  Bowling  green.  The  leaden  statue  of  George  III.,  which  was 
erected  in  the  Green  in  1770,  was  thrown  down  July  4th,  1776,  and  melted  into  bullets. 
The  railing  enclosing  the  park  was  once  ornamented  with  balls  and  crowns,  which  were 
torn  off  by  the  citizens  at  that  time.  In  early  days  it  was  surrounded  by  the  houses  of 
the  most  eminent  and  the  wealthiest  citizens.  No.  1  Broadway  was  the  site  of  the  Kennedy 
bouse,  occupied  by  the  British  generals  in  the  war,  and  later  changed  into  the  Washing- 
ton Hotel.  Benedict  Arnold  lived  at  No.  6  Broadway,  and  there  carried  on  his  treach- 
erous negotiations  with  General  Clinton.  From  the  Bowling  green  to  Wall  street  the 
most  conspicuous  buildings  on  Broadway  are  the  Welles  and  Standard  Oil  Company's 
buildings,  Aldrich  court,  on  the  site  of  the  first  white  man's  dwelling,  and  opposite  Uie 
last  Is  the  Tower  building,  186  feet  high  and  only  26  feet  In  width.  Wall  street,  run- 
ning from  Broadway  to  the  east.  Is  the  center  of  American  business.  Many  of  the 
financial  institutions  of  the  city  are  concentrated  here,  and  their  transactions  are  greater 
than  those  of  all  the  financial  exchanges  of  all  other  cities  in  the  country.  The  street 
takes  its  name  from  the  city  wall  which  ran  through  it  in  the  Dutch  days.  One  block 
from  Broadway  stands  the  United  States  Sub- Treasury,  a  granite  Doric  building,  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  eighteen  steps,  on  which  is  a  laive  bronze  statue  of  Washington, 
by  J,  Q.  A.  Ward,  erected  in  1883.  When  the  Stadt  Hnys  at  Coenties  Slip  was  ^ven 
up  in  1600,  a  new  one  was  built  here,  which  was  used  as  the  City  Hall  till  1809.  Hero 
the  Colonial  Congress  met  in  1766,  and  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  as- 
sembled here  in  1789,  and  on  the  balcony  Washington  was  inaugurated.  The  present 
building  was  erected  by  the  Government  for  a  custom  house,  but  soon  became  too 
small  for  the  purpose.  Further  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  Wall  street  Is  the  United 
States  Custom  House,  a  massive  pile  of  Qnincy  granite,  with  a  colonnade  of  eighteen 
columns,  88  feet  in  height  It  was  built  for  the  merchants'  exchange,  and  cost  $1,800,- 
000.  On  Broad  street  is  the  Stock  Exchange  building,  of  white  marble,  in  Ftench 
Renaissance  style.  The  value  of  stocks  dealt  in  here  daily  frequently  amounts  to 
$.{0,000,000.  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company's  office,  one  of  the  finest  business  build- 
ings in  the  city,  contains  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  oldest  commercial 
corporation  in  the  United  States.  At  the  comer  of  Pine  and  Nassau  is  the  office  of  the 
New  York  clearing  house,  whose  business  averages  daily  $116,000,000,  the  largest 
amount  for  one  day  being  $205,821,422.27.  At  the  head  of  Wall  street,  on  Broadway, 
stands  Trinity  church,  a  fine  Gothic  brown-stone  edifice,  by  R.  M.  Upjohn,  192  feet 
long,  80  feet  wide,  with  a  steeple  284  feet  high.  Trinity  corporation  is  the  richest  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  oldest  in  New  York  except  the  Collegiate  corporation.  The 
first  church  was  built  In  1697,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  1776;  the  second  edifice  was 
pulled  down  in  1889,  and  the  present  church  was  finished  in  1846.  In  1706  the  parish 
received  the  gift  of  a  tract  on  the  North  river  lying  between  Vesey  and  Christopher 
streets.  The  Income  from  this  is  over  $500,000,  supporting  the  church  and  several 
chapels.    The  beautif  ol  altar  and  reredos  Is  a  memorial  of  W.  B.  Astor,  and  the  bronie 
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doon  were  given  in  1803  in  memory  of  J.  J.  Astor.  In  the  cbnrchyard  are  the  graves 
of  many  noted  men — Alexander  Hamilton,  Robert  Fulton,  Albert  Gallatin,  Captain 
lAwrence,  General  Phil  Kearny.  In  the  northeast  corner  Is  the  Gothic  monument  in 
memory  of  the  patriots  "who  died  in  British  prisons  in  the  Bevolution."  The  next 
place  of  interest  is  the  Equitable  building,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  New  York.  In  the 
rear  is  the  site  of  the  old  sugar-house  prison,  where  so  many  patriots  died  in  the  Revo- 
Intion,  On  John  street,  a  short  distance  further,  is  Golden  hill,  where  the  fight  took 
place  between  the  soldiers  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  January  1770.  At  Broadway  and 
Vesey  street  is  St.  Paul's  church,  the  oldest  in  New  York,  built  In  1766.  Washington's 
pew  is  still  shown,  though  renewed  since  that  time.  In  the  rear  wall  of  the  church 
lacing  Broadway  is  a  tablet  in  memory  of  General  Richard  Montgomery,  the  hero  of 
QueMc.  South  of  City  Hall  park  is  the  Post  0£Bce,  a  huge  granite  building,  which  cost 
between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000.  The  City  Hall  park,  the  site  of  the  old  "  Com- 
mons," lies  between  Broadway  and  Park  row.  In  it  stands  the  City  hall,  the  best 
specimen  of  Italian  architecture  in  the  country,  built  in  1803-1812.  The  governor's 
room  contains  the  chair  in  which  Washington  was  inaugurated,  the  desk  on  which  he 
wrote  his  first  message  to  Congress,  and  other  relics,  and  portraits  of  many  eminent 
men.  The  register's  office  was  used  in  the  Revolution  as  a  prison,  where  thousands 
perished  of  fever  or  starvation.  North  of  the  City  hall  is  the  Court  house,  which, 
under  the  Tweed  Ring,  cost  the  city  $12,000,000.  Park  row  contains  the  buildings  of 
most  of  the  Great  New  York  newspapers ;  the  most  prominent  are  those  of  the  New 
York  IHmts,  the  Tribuiu,  and  the  World,  which  is  the  largest  of  all.  From  its  gilded 
dome,  810  feet  high,  a  most  conspicuous  feature  of  lower  New  York,  a  magnificent  view 
can  be  obtained.  The  U.  S.  signal  service  station  is  on  the  roof  of  the  Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Company's  building,  66  Broadway. 

Beyond  the  Bridge  are  to  w  found  the  various  foreign  quarters  for  which  this  locality 
is  noted.  The  Jewish  quarter  is  in  Chatham  and  Baxter  streets,  the  Italian  in  Mulberry 
street,  and  the  Chinese  in  Mott  street.  In  this  region  is  the  famous  Five  Points,  once 
the  worst  part  of  the  city.  On  Centre  street  stood  the  city  prison,  commonly  called  the 
Tombs,  a  granite  building  of  pure  Egyptian  architecture.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the  Col- 
lect pond,  which  was  filled  up  in  1817,  ani  the  prison  was  built  about  1840,  and  removed 
in  1897.  On  the  adjoining  block  is  a  new  and  very  large  municipal  building.  Chambers 
street  marks  the  limit  of  old  New  York.  The  stocliade  stretched  across  the  island  on 
about  the  line  of  that  street  nearly  until  the  Revolution.  Above  Chambers  street, 
Broadway  is  occupied  chiefly  with  wholesale  warehouses.  On  Astor  place  is  the  new 
building  of  the  Mercantile  library,  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  opera  house  in  front  of 
which  the  famous  Astor  Place  riot  took  place  in  1849.  Near  by  is  the  Astor  library, 
founded  in  1848  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  since  then  endowed  by  several  members  of 
the  Astor  family,  the  entire  fund  amounting  to  about  $1,700,000.  The  library  owns  over 
300,000  volumes,  besides  valuable  manuscnpts,  and  a  collection  of  paintings  by  Meis- 
Bonier  and  other  French  painters,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  New  York  puolic  library 
(Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foiudations).  At  the  junction  of  Astor  place  and  third 
•venue  is  the  Cooper  Union,  built  in  1857  by  Peter  Cooper,  and  endowed  at  an  entire 
cost  of  almost  $1,000,000.  It  includes  free  schools  of  science  and  art,  a  free  library  and 
lecture  hall.  Directly  opposite  is  the  Bible  house.  Beyond  Astor  place,  at  the  bend  of 
Broadway,  stands  Grace  church,  a  beautiful  Gothic  edifice  of  white  limestone,  built  in 
1845.  The  beautiful  rectory,  chantry,  and  church-house  form  a  picturesque  group  of 
buildings.  At  14th  street  Broadway  passes  Union  square,  an  attractive  park  of  about 
8}  acres.  On  the  west  side  is  Tiffany's  famous  establishment.  East  of  the  square,  on 
14th  street,  are  the  Academy  of  Music,  once  the  principal  opera-house,  and  Tammany 
hall,  the  seat  of  the  famous  political  organization,  incorporated  in  1780  as  a  benevolent 
institution,  the  name  being  a  corruption  of  Tamenund,  a  famous  Indian.  Between 
Union  and  Madison  squares,  on  and  west  of  Broadway,  Is  the  great  retail  shopping  dis- 
trict. At  28d  street  Broadway  crosses  Fifth  avenue,  and  runs  along  Madison  square,  a 
enblic  park  of  about  six  acres.  Here  are  St.  Gaudens'  bronze  statue  of  Farragut, 
logers's  bronze  statue  of  W.  H.  Seward,  Ward's  bronze  statue  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  and 
the  Worth  monument.  In  the  vicinity  are  some  of  the  best  hotels,  the  finest  restau- 
rants, and  many  of  the  leading  theaters.  East  of  the  square  is  the  Madison  Square 
Garden.  The  huge  building  contains  an  amphitheater,  where  horse-shows,  flower- 
shows,  etc.,  are  held,  and  also  a  theater,  concert-room,  ball-room,  and  restaurant.  The 
whole  area  is  42.5  by  200  feet,  and  a  tower  800  feet  high  stands  at  one  comer,  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  Diana,  by  St.  Gaudens.  Between  Madison  square  and  42d  street,  Broadway 
is  lined  with  tlieaters  and  hotels.  The  best-known  theaters  are  Daly's,  Waiiack's,  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  Casino,  a  beautiful  Moorish  structure,  and  the  Metropolitan  opera- 
house  which  was  burned  in  1892  and  rebuilt  in  1803.  It  60th  street  Broadway  Is  con- 
tinued by  the  Boulevard,  a  wide  and  beautiful  street,  with  a  park  of  grass  and  trees  in 
the  center.  The  fashionable  street  of  New  York  is  Fifth  avenue,  beginning  at  Wash- 
ington square,  a  park  of  about  nine  acres.  Spanning  the  main  drive  is  the  Washington 
Memoriu  Arch,  by  Stanford  White,  erected  in  1802.  North  of  the  square  is  still  a 
remainder  of  the  once  fashionable  quarter.  Below  42d  street  Fifth  avenue  has  been 
generally  encroached  on  by  business;  below  23d  street  are  to  be  found  many  large  pub- 
Ushing  houses  and  dubs.    At  23d  street  is  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  and  within  a  short 
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distance  above  Is  the  Holland  hotue  Delmonlco'i,  fonnerly  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  was  removed  to  44th  street  in  1897.  At  34th  street  is  tlie  lai^e  marble 
Stewart  mansion,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  and  now  occupied  by  the  Manhattan 
club.  At  89th  street  is  the  Union  League  dub,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  The  fine 
Moorish  temple,  Eknanu-El,  the  chief  synagogue  in  Kew  Yorlc,  is  at  43d  street.  At  42d 
street  ia  the  old  Keservoir,  on  the  left  of  which  is  Bryant  park,  the  site  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Kear  Fifth  avenue,  on  43d  street,  is  the  fine  Renaissance  building  of  the  Cen- 
tury club,  and  just  beyond  is  the  magnificent  Racquet  Club  house.  At  60th  street  is  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  church  buildings  in  the  country.  It  is  832  feet  long, 
132  feet  wide,  and  112  feet  high,  and  has  two  beautiful  spires,  each  830  feet  In  height. 
It  is  built  of  white  marble,  in  decorated  Gothic  style,  was  designed  by  James  BenwTck, 
and  has  cost  $2,000,000.  The  interior  is  fine,  and  the  decoration  of  the  altars  is  very 
elal>orate.  It  has  seats  for  2600  and  standing  room  for  as  many  more.  Opposite  are 
the  brown-stone  Vanderbilt  houses,  decorated  with  beautiful  carving.  The  house  of 
Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  on  the  next  comer,  is  in  the  style  of  a  French  chSteau,  most 
elal>orately  carved,  and  probably  the  finest  private  residence  in  the  city.  At  67th  street 
Is  the  house  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  a  brick  and  gray  stone  structure,  also  in  the 
French  ch&teau  style,  and  occupying  an  entire  block  on  the  avenue.  This  part  of  Fifth 
avenue  is  filled  with  stately  residences,  manv  of  fine  architecture.  At  60th  street,  Fifth 
avenue  reaches  the  Plaza,  a  square  just  below  Central  Park,  surrounded  by  enormous 
hotels— the  Plaza,  the  Savoy,  and  the  Kew  Ketherlands.  Above  69th  street,  facing 
Central  Park,  are  magnificent  houses  in  various  styles  of  architecture.  At  60th  street 
is  the  house  of  the  Metropolitan  Club,  finished  in  1804.  It  cost  $1,600,000,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  Between  70th  and  71st  streets  Is  the  Lenox  llbranr, 
built  by  Mr.  James  Lenox,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  and  endowed  by  him  with  nearly 
$250,000.  It  is  a  handsome  building  of  Lockport  limestone,  and  has  a  frontage  of  192 
feet.  It  contains  a  free  reference  library  with  many  incuncUnUa,  the  Stuart  collections 
of  10,000  volumes  and  242  valuable  paintings,  the  picture  gallery  of  160  fine  modem 

Eaintings,  including  several  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  GainslxHvugh,  Constable,  Reynolds, 
tuart,  Copley,  and  Turner,  and  Munkacsy's  "  Blind  Milton."  Among  the  treasures  of 
rare  books  and  MSS.  are  the  Mazarin  Bible  of  1465,  and  copies  of  many  early  books,  and 
a  ma^iflcent  vellum  manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  with  superb  Illuminations  by  Ginlio 
Ciovio,  valued  at  $12,000. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  a  partly-completed  building  283  by  224  feet,  is  in 
Central  Park,  opposite  83J  street.  The  museum  was  incorporated  In  1871,  and  the 
present  value  of  the  collections  is  over  $7,000,000.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Cesnoia  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities,  the  most  valuable  in  the  world;  the  Mar- 
qnand  collection  of  old  masters,  containing  several  masterpieces;  the  collection  of  mod- 
em paintings,  including  Rosa  Bonheur's  "  Horse  Fair,"  Meissonier's  "  1807,"  Betaille's* 
"Defence  of  Champigny,"  all  very  valuable;  the  Wolfe  collection  of  paintings;  the 
collections  of  Egpytian  antiquities,  of  glass  and  pottery;  the  Astor  and  Stuart  lace  col- 
lections;  that  of  gems  and  golden  ornaments;  and  the  collection  of  antique  casts, 
including  fine  models  of  the  Parthenon,  an  Egyptian  temple,  the  Pantheon,  and  Notre 
Dame.  Central  Park,  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  extends  from  69th 
to  110th  streets,  and  from  Fifth  avenue  to  Eighth  avenue,  and  covers  8flt2  acres.  It 
was  designed  by  F.  L.  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux  in  1868,  and  has  cost  about 
$15,000,033.  It  Is  the  fashionable  drive  of  Kew  York,  and  every  afternoon  a  stream  of 
superb  equipages  pours  in  from  Fifth  avenue.  The  -park,  is  separated  by  the  new  Cro- 
ton  Reservoir  into  the  Xorth  and  South  parks.  It  contains  about  nine  miles  of  car- 
riage-drives, about  six  miles  of  bridle  paths  and  about  80  miles  of  foot  paths.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  features  are  the  Mall,  the  chief  promenade;  the  Terrace,  a  fine 
stone  constmctlon  with  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  take;  the  Belvedere,  the  highest 
point,  on  a  hill  commanding  a  fine  view;  and  the  Ramble,  a  labyrinth  of  charming 
paths,  streams,  and  thickets.  The  North  park,  above  the  Reservoir,  has  many  naturu 
beauties.  On  tha  west  side,  in  Manhattan  square,  below  81st  street,  is  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  incorporated  in  1869.  The  building  erected  In  1874-77 
and  the  handsome  Romanesque  wing  added  in  1801  are  but  a  part  of  the  plan,  which, 
when  completed,  will  oecnpy  about  18  acres.  The  collections,  now  valued  at  $8,000,000, 
include  the  Jesup  collection  of  North  American  woods,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  exis- 
tence; the  collection  of  American  building  stones;  the  collections  of  mammalia, 
birds,  and  insects;  the  collections  of  minerals  and  shells;  the  fine  Tiffany  collection 
of  gems,  and  the  anthropological  and  ethnological  collections.  There  Is  a  lecture- 
room,  accommodating  10(X)  persons,  in  which  lectures  are  given  to  the  school-teachers 
of  New  Tork,  as  well  as  a  library  of  84,000  volumes,  and  rooms  for  students.  Moro- 
ingside  park  begins  near  the  northwert  comer  of  Central  park,  and  extends  to  128d 
street.  It  is  a  narrow,  elevated  piece  of  land,  having  an  area  of  82  acres,  and  forms 
a  boundary  to  the  ridge  known  as  Cathedral  Heights,  on  which  many  imposing 
ellflces  are  in  process  of  construction.  These  are  the  new  St.  Luke's  hospital,  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  which  will  be,  when  finished,  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  the  United  States.  Above  is  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  of  Columbia 
university,  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  near  the  end  of  the  ridge  Is  the  hand- 
some new  building  of  the  Teachers'  college.    Riverside  park  is  another  narrow  strip, 
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lying  between  the  mventde  drtTe  and  the  Hndson  river,  and  extending  from  72d 
street  to  ISOth  street.  The  averaee  width  is  about  600  feet,  and  the  area  is  about  178 
acres,  part  of  which  has  been  laid  out.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  parlc  is  the  tomb  of 
General  Grant,  where  a  magnificent  monument  has  been  constructed.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  In  1892,  and  the  monument  covers  a  square  of  100  feet,  and  is  160  feet  high 
and  300  feet  above  the  river.  The  drive  which  skirts  the  park  is  one  of  the  finest 
roads  in  the  country,  and  is  said  to  be  the  widest.  It  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length, 
with  graceful  curves,  and  commands  beautiful  views  of  the  Hudson  and  the  opposite 
shores.  Many  beautiful  houses  have  been  built  on  the  east  side,  and  the  adjoinine 
region  promises  to  be  the  most  attractive  in  the  city;  new  styles  of  architecture  and 
novel  combinations  of  brick  and  stone  produce  a  marked  contrast  with  the  older  parts 
of  New  York.  Among  the  most  striking  building  of  this  district  are  the  Collegiate 
church,  at  77th  street,  a  modified  reproduction  of  Flemish  architecture,  and  the  most 
important  example  of  that  style;  the  beautifol  Bomanesque  church  of  St.  Agnes,  a 
chapel  of  Trinity  church,  with  a  fine  campanile  and  extensive  }>ari8h  buildings,  and 
the  attractive  Hoffman  Kemorial  church  of  All  Angels.  North  of  Riverside  park  lies 
Manhattanville,  containing  handsome  residences.  Here  is  the  Convent  school  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  with  extensive  grounds.  Beyond  is  Trinity  cemetery,  belonging  to 
Trinity  parish,  and  the  site  of  the  hardest  fighting  in  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights. 
It  contains  a  fine  monument  to  Audubon,  erected  in  1898,  whose  house  was  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  cemetery.  Audubon  park,  a  group  of  beautiful  residences, 
now  occupies  the  grounds.  On  the  high  ridge  to  the  north  is  the  picturesque  region  of 
Washington  Heights,  containing  many  handsome  houses,  and  the  site  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, on  the  highest  ground  of  the  island,  2fi0  feet  above  the  river,  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish  in  1776,  after  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights.  Washington's  headquarters  at  that 
time  were  at  the  Korris  house,  at  161st  street  and  St.  Nicholas  avenue,  still  well-pre- 
served,  and  better  known  as  the  Jumel  house,  later  occupied  by  Aaron  Burr,  who 
married  Madame  Jumel.  From  this  house  Nathan  Hale  started  as  a  spy  into  the  British 
lines.  In  the  vicinity  is  Alexander  Hamilton's  house,  called  "The  -Grange."  Several 
other  historic  houses  are  in  this  region;  the  Apthori>e  house  at  Olst  street  and  Ninth 
avenue,  first  the  headquarters  of  Washington,  and  later  of  the  British;  the  Claremont 
restaurant  was  formerly  a  fine  place,  occupied  at  one  time  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
the  Somerindyke  house,  near  75tb  street,  was  used  by  Louis  Philippe  and  his  brothers. 
Many  charitable  institutions  are  located  in  this  region;  one,  the  Isabella  Home,  is  on 
the  site  of  Fort  George,  a  redoubt  built  here  in  the  Bevolution.  The  principal  places 
of  interest  in  the  annexed  district,  across  the  Harlem  river,  are  the  new  public  parks, 
not  yet  fully  laid  out,  but  which  possess  great  natural  beauty;  Morris  Park,  the  mag- 
nificent race-track  of  the  New  York  Jockey  club,  said  to  surpass  any  in  the  country, 
and  costing  over  $2,000,000.  On  the  Harlem  river,  north  of  Morris  dock,  is  Univer- 
sity Heights,  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  of  New  York  universitv,  formerlv  occupying 
the  Gothic  building  in  Washington  square.  Just  )>elow  is  the  Berkelev  Oval,  belonging 
to  the  Berkeley  athletic  club;  and  north  is  the  large  building  of  the  Webb  ac&demy  ana 
Ship-Builders'  home,  founded  in  1890  by  W.  H.  Webb. 

Madison  avenue,  which  begins  at  Madison  square,  is  one  of  the  finest  Residence  streets 
in  New  York.  At  the  upper  comer  of  the  square  is  Madison  square  garden ;  at  40th 
street  was  the  former  site  of  Columbia  university,  the  oldest  and  most  important  educa- 
tional institution  in  New  York,  which  in  1897  was  removed  to  the  new  site  above  Cathe- 
dral Heights  previously  mentioned.  Conspicuous  among  the  private  residences  are  the 
yillard  mansion,  at  50th  street,  built  around  a  court,  and  the  Flemish  Tiffany  house  at 
72d  street,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  picturesque  residences  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  story  is  of  stone,  and  the  rest  of  light-colored  brick.  The  arched  entrance  with  a 
portcullis  is  l>eneath  a  recessed  balcony.  In  the  great  roof  is  the  sumptuous  studio  of 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany,  its  sombre  vaulted  ceiling  relieved  by  the  beautiful  hangings. 

Fourth  avenue  branches  ofT  from  Third  avenue  a  short  distance  below  Cooper 
Union,  and  first  runs  toward  Union  Square,  passing  the  Cooper  Union  and  the  Bible 
House,  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1816.  The  society 
has  issued  alx>ut  65,000,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  more  than  eighty  languages  and  dia- 
lects. At  23d  street  is  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  a  partial  reproduction  of  the 
Doge's  Palace  at  Venice,  and  the  principal  art  institution  in  the  country.  Members 
consist  of  the  Academicians,  with  the  honorary  title  N.A.,  and  the  Associates  with  that 
of  A.N.A.  Exhibitions  of  paintings  are  held  in  the  spring  and  fall,  the  former  being 
the  more  important.  The  galleries  are  on  the  third  floor  and  lighted  from  the  roof. 
The  lower  floors  are  used  for  offices,  lecture-rooms,  and  art  schools  connected  with  the 
academy.  On  the  opposite  comer  is  the  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. At  27th  street.  Fourth  avenue  passes  Madison  Square  garden,  and  at  34th 
street  becoroes  Park  avenue,  with  a  tunnel  beneath  for  the  cars.  Park  avenne  is  one 
of  the  finest  streets  in  the  city,  140  feet  wide,  and  ornamented  with  little  parks  about 
the  openings  of  the  tunnel  Near  84th  street  is  the  Unitarian  church  of  the  Messiah. 
Below  42d  street  it  is  the  center  of  Murray  hill,  a  fashionable  quarter,  and  at  that 
point  it  is  interrupted  by  the  Grand  Central  depot,  the  only  passenger  railroad  do'pdt 
in  N.  Y.,  an  enormous  red  brick  building,  nearly  700  feet  long  and  240  feet  wide,  in 
which  twelve  trains  can  be  accommodated  side  l}y  side.    The  train  space  is  covered  by 
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a  glass  and  Iron  roof  110  feet  Ugh,  with  an  arch  of  200  ft.  In  the  addition  there  are 
seven  tracks  for  incoming  trains.  Three  railroads  enter  the  station,  the  Nev  Tork  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  road,  the  New  Tork,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  the  Har- 
lem railroad,  and  al>oat  125  trains  leave  and  arrive  daily.  North  of  the  d^pdt.  Park 
avenue  contains  many  hospitals  and  institutions.  The  most  conspicuous  buildings  are 
the  handsome  house  of  the  Arion  Society  and  the  Armory  of  the  Seventh  Regiment, 
occupying  the  whole  block  at  67th  street.  The  armory  is  handsomely  fitted  up;  the 
drill  hall  is  300  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.  The  Normal  college,  a  large  Gothic  build- 
ing with  a  tall  square  tower,  is  at  68th  street.  It  is  part  of  the  public-school  system, 
and  trains  teachers  for  the  schools.  About  1600  pupils  are  enrolled.  On  the  left  are 
the  four  imposing  buildings  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Lexington  avenue  begms  at  Gramercy  park,  a  private  park  between  20th  and  2l8t 
streets,  for  the  use  of  residents  only.  Around  the  square  are  the  houses  of  many  emi- 
nent New  Yorkers.  On  the  south  side  Is  the  Players'  Club-house,  built  and  endowed 
by  Edwin  Booth.  At  2dd  street  is  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  also  a  part  of 
the  public-school  system.  Further  up  are  numerous  hospitals  and  institutions.  Be- 
tween Third  and  Second  avenues  on  Stuyvesant  place  is  St.  Mark's  church,  now  an 
Episcopal  church,  but  established  by  Governor  Stuyvesant  in  1660  for  the  Reformed 
Dutch  services.  It  Is  built  on  the  farm  of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  whose  tomb  is  l)eneath 
the  church,  and  also  the  tombs  of  Colonel  Sloughter,  one  of  the  Colonial  governors. 
Governor  Tompkins,  one  of  the  first  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  other  early  offi- 
cials. A  tablet  at  Third  avenue  and  13th  street  marks  the  site  of  the  famous  Stuyvesant 
pear  tree,  which  stood  there  for  200  years.  The  lower  part  of  Second  avenue  was 
once  a  fashionable  region,  and  still  contains  the  houses  of  some  old  families.  At  11th 
street  is  the  building  of  the  New  York  historical  society,  founded  in  1804,  and  now 
the  most  important  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  contains  the 
Lenox  collection  of  Assyrian  marbles,  the  unique  Abbott  collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, a  library  of  85,000  volumes,  especially  ricii  in  works  on  America  and  in  local 
histories,  and  valuable  manuscripts,  including  some  of  Washington,  Gates,  Hamilton, 
Jay,  and  other  distingnished  men.  The  gallery  of  art  contains  about  900  works,  many 
by  renowned  painters.  In  1891  the  society  bought  a  site  at  70th  street  and  Central 
Park  West  for  a  new  building,  which  will  probably  cost  a  million  dollars.  At  15th 
street  is  Stuyvesant  square,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is  St.  George's  church,  formerly 
a  chapel  of  Trinity  church  at  Beekman  and  Cliff  streets,  and  the  second  Episcopau 
church  built  in  New  York.  The  upper  part  of  Second  avenue  with  Third  avenue  and 
all  the  streets  east  are  filled  with  tenement-houses  and  small  retail  stores.  The  crowded 
state  of  these  districts  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  one  ward  of  the  city  there  are 
200,000  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  several  there  are  ^00,000  to  the  same  area. 
Dry  Dock  village,  an  old  section  on  the  east  side,  extended  from  Houston  street  to 
14tn  street  east  of  Avenue  A,  and  Included  what  was  known  as  Manhattan  island, 
formed  by  a  creek  encircling  the  region  about  Burnt  Mill  point,  near  the  foot  of  lOtli 
street.  The  chief  point  of  Interest  on  the  east  side  is  Bellevue  hospital,  the  most 
famous  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  situated  at  the  foot  of  26th  street  and 
occupying  the  entire  space  between  20th  and  28th  streets.  Besides  the  hospital  proper, 
In  which  the  operating-room,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  will  seat  lOOO  students, 
it  contains  the  Bellevue  medical  schools  and  two  training  schools  for  nurses.  AI>out 
13,000  patients  are  received  yearly,  and  four  branches  are  maintained  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.    On  the  opposite  side  of  26th  street  is  the  medical  school  of  the  university. 

Sixth  avenue  begins  a  short  distance  below  Washington  square  and  runs  to  59th 
street;  above  Central  park  it  is  known  as  Lenox  avenue.  It  ranks  next  to  14th  and 
2-3d  streets  in  retail  business,  and  contains  many  large  establishments.  At  10th  street 
is  the  JefFerson  Market  court-house,  a  picturesque  Italian  golhic  building  of  red  brick 
and  sandstone ;  at  23d  street  is  the  masonic  temple,  and  at  42d  street  is  Bryant  park. 
On  Seventh  avenue  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  State  arsenal,  a  turreted 

Sray  stone  structure  at  3dth  street,  and  Carnegie  music  hall  at  57th  street,  founded  by 
[r.  Andrew  Carnegie,  at  a  cost  of  (1,2.50,000.  It  contains  a  large  hall  with  seats  for 
8000  persons,  the  finest  music  hall  in  New  York,  a  smaller  concert  room  and  other 
apartments.  The  regular  concerts  of  the  Symphony  and  Oratorio  societies  are  given 
here.  On  the  comer  of  Eighth  avenue  and  23d  street  is  the  grand  opera-house,  a 
large  and  handsome  white  marble  building.  That  part  of  Eighth  avenue  skirting 
Central  park  is  a  fashionable  region  known  as  Central  Park  West.  At  72d  street  are 
the  enormous  Dakota  flats,  resembling  a  French  chStean,  only  surpassed  in  size  by  the 
Central  Park  apartment  houses  at  odth  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  known  as  the 
Granada,  Madrid,  Cordova,  etc    At  106th  street  Is  the  New  York  cancer  hospital. 

Ninth  avenue  begins  at  12th  street  and  runs  through  what  was  formerly  Chelsea 
Tillage,  extending  from  about  18th  to  25th  streets.  Chelsea  square,  between  20th  and 
21st  streets,  is  occupied  by  the  picturesque  buildings  of  the  Episcopal  theological 
seminary.  Near  by,  on  23d  street,  is  the  large  Chelsea  apartment  house.  At  59th 
street  is  Roosevelt  hospital,  built  on  the  pavilion  plan,  and  covering  an  entire  block. 
The  hospital  was  endowed  by  the  late  I.  H.  Roosevelt,  and  the  fund  now  amounts  to 
$1,340,000.  In  the  grounds  is  the  Syms  operating  theater,  the  most  perfectly  ap- 
pointed in  the  country,  endowed  by  the  late  W.  J.  Syms  with  $350,000.    Opposite,  on 
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the  comer  of  Tenth  avenue,  is  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sniveons,  the  medical  de- 
partment of  Columbia  nniversity.  With  it  are  affiliated  Roosevelt  hospital,  and  the  hos- 
pitals erected  by  the  Vanderbilt  family,  costing,  with  the  college  site,  $1,000,000.  On 
the  comer  of  5Uth  street  and  Xinth  avenue  is  the  massive  dark  gray  stone  church  of  the 
Paolist  Fathers.  Between  77th  street  and  81st  street,  Ninth,  here  called  Columbus 
avenue,  passes  Manhattan  square,  containing  the  Museum  of  Katural  History. 

Tenth  avenue  above  the  Boulevard  is  called  Amsterdam  avenue,  and  Eleventh  ave- 
nue is  known  as  West  End  avenue  above  72d  street.  West  of  Broadway,  below  14th 
street,  was  Ureenwich  village,  during  and  after  the  Revolution  a  suburb  of  Kew  York. 
Here  lived  John  Adams  and  Governor  George  Clinton,  who  dated  his  messages  "  Green- 
wich, near  Kew  York;  "  Aaron  Burr  lived  here  at  the  time  of  his  duel  with  Hamilton, 
who  died  in  the  old  Bayard  house,  where  Horatio  street  nms  at  present.  Between 
Crosby  street  and  West  Broadway,  Spring  and  Reade  streets,  is  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
district,  covering  about  135  acres,  and  containing  more  valuable  merchandise  than  can 
be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  same  space.  West  of  this  is  the  silk  importers'  region, 
and  the  wholesale  grocers'  warehouses  center  about  Franklin  street.  Importers  of 
china  and  glass  are  found  between  Warren  and  Barclay  streets,  and  from  Bey  to  Liberty 
streets  are  the  headquarters  of  machinery.  East  of  the  City  Hall  park  and  west  of 
Franklin  square  is  the  center  of  the  leather  trade,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Beekman 
swamp,  hence  known  as  the  Swamp,  where  is  the  fine  stone  building  of  the  Hide  and 
Leather  bank.  Beekman  street  is  the  principal  region  for  paper  dealers,  and  between 
Hanover  square  and  £^t  river  tropical  products  are  sold.  Manufactories  are  mainly  on 
North  and  East  rivers.  Most  of  the  large  banks,  exchanges,  law  and  insurance  offices 
and  corporations  are  located  below  the  city  hall.  On  the  North  river,  the  upper  part 
is  generally  given  up  to  lumber,  brick,  and  stone  yards;  below  10th  street  begin  the 
piers  of  the  ocean  steamships;  below  Canal  street  are  the  piers  of  the  Hudson  river  and 
eastern  steamboats,  and  freight  and  transportation  lines.  The  produce  trade  is  con- 
centrated at  Washington  market.  Along  South  street  on  the  Eaist  river  are  the  docks 
of  sailing  vessels;  above  that  are  those  where  canal  boats  unload  their  cargoes  of  west- 
em  grain.  Next  come  the  docks  of  vessels  In  the  southern  fruit  trade,  then  Fulton 
market  and  a  number  of  ferries,  followed  by  a  succession  of  dry  docks,  and  above  the 
last,  iron  foundries  and  lumber  yards.  One  of  the  North  river  piers— No.  36,  used  as  a 
depot  for  southern  fruit — has  a  steam-heated  building  capable  of  holding  16,000  boxes 
of  oranges.    This  and  one  In  Boston  are  the  only  ones  in  America. 

Pabks. — There  are  50  paries  in  the  city  proper,  and  six  new  parks  in  or  near  the 
annexed  district  above  the  Harlem  river — van  Cortlandt  park,  just  below  the  Yonkers 
line,  and  a  mile  from  the  Hudson,  containing  1009  acres;  Bronx  park,  between  West 
Farms  and  WiUiamsbridge,  separated  by  the  Bronx  river,  and  containing  653  acres; 
Crotona  park,  below  Tremont,  containing  135  acres;  Claremont  park,  west  of  Crotona, 
containing  88  acres;  St.  Mary's  park,  in  Morrisania,  containing  about  25  acres,  and 
Pelham  £&y  park,  on  Long  Islana  sound  near  City  island,  containing  1700  acres  and  a 
shore  front  of  nine  miles.  Mosholn  parkway  connects  Van  Cortlandt  with  Bronx  park, 
and  other  parks  are  to  be  connected  hi  the  same  way.  The  area  of  new  parks  and  park- 
ways north  of  the  Harlem  river  is  over  3,840  acres,  and  the  cost  was  nearly  $10,000,000. 

Cemetsbies. — As  late  as  1822  there  were  twenty-three  church  grave-yards  below 
the  city  hall;  but  two  of  these  remain— those  of  Trinity  church  and  St.  Paul's  chapel. 
Interments  on  Manhattan  island  are  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  special  cases,  per- 
mitted only  in  Trinity  and  the  Marble  cemeteries;  the  latter  is  on  Second  street,  between 
First  and  Second  avenues.  Woollawn,  In  the  24th  ward,  is  the  only  other  burial-place 
within  the  city  limits  where  interments  are  permitted.  Consequently  many  cemeteries 
have  been  created  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey. 
On  Long  Island  are  Calvary  cemetery,  the  principal  Roman  Catholic  burial-place,  at 
Newtown;  Cypress  Hills,  near  Brooklyn,  contalni^  the  National  cemetery,  in  whicli 
about  4000  soldiers  are  burled;  Evergreen,  partly  in  Brooklyn;  Greenwood,  in  Brooklyn, 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  aU;  Lutheran  and  Maple  Grove,  at  Jamaica;  Mount 
Olivet,  at  Maspeth,  and  Washington  cemetery,  in  Brooklyn.  In  New  Jersey  are  New 
York  Bay  cemetery,  in  Jersey  city  and  Machpelah.  Sleepy  Hollow  is  near  Tarrytown, 
and  Rockland  cemetery  is  near  Sparkiil,  New  York.  The  principal  crematory  near  the 
city  is  that  conducted  at  Fresh  Pond,  Long  Island. 

Pdbuc  MosfUMBJfTS.— Few  of  the  monuments  In  New  York  possess  great  artistic 
merit.  The  best  are  St.  Gaudens'  statue  of  Farragut,  in  Madison  square;  MacMonnies' 
Nathan  Hale,  in  City  Hail  square,  unveiled  in  1803;  Brown's  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington,  In  Union  square;  Ward's  statues  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  Pilgrim,  and 
Washington,  at  the  sub-treasury.  The  greater  part  of  the  statuary  is  in  Central  park, 
which  contains  statues  or  busts  of  many  literary  andpublic  men— Shakespeare,  Scott, 
Bums,  Moore,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Schiller,  Cervantes,  Webster,  Hamilton,  and  Bolivar; 
also  the  bronze  soldier,  erected  bv  the  Seventh  regiment,  and  the  Indian  Hunter  and  the 
Still  Hunt.  The  Egyptian  obelisk,  presented  by  the  Khedive,  stands  near  the  Metro- 
politan museum.  Of  the  many  drinking-fonntains,  that  by  Warner,  <n  Union  square, 
u  the  most  artistic.    The  statue  of  Liberty  is  described  elsewhere. 

Chubches  and  Institutions.- There  were  in  New  York,  in  1897,  666  churches, 
classified  as  follows:  4  African  Methodist,  68  Baptist,  64  Methodist,  12  Congregation*!, 
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81  Lutheran,  66  Presbrterlan,  4  Beformed  and  6  United  Presbyterian.  88  Protestant 
Episcopal,  1  Beformed  Episcopal,  28  Dutch  Reformed,  88  Roman  Catholic,  3  Unitarian, 
8  Universallst,  55  synagogues,  2  Friends'  Meetings,  and  57  miscellaneous  places  of 
worship.  The  oldest  church  is  the  Reformed  Dutch,  the  first  Protestant  organization 
in  America  as  well  as  in  "Sew  Tork.  It  dates  from  1628,  when  the  settlers  b^an  to 
hold  services  over  a  mill.  The  first  church  was  built  in  Whitehall  street,  just  above 
the  army  bnilding;  the  church  within  the  fort  was  built  later.  The  South  church  was 
built  16in,  at  the  comer  of  William  street  and  Exchange  place,  and  the  Middle  church, 
erected  in  1721,  stood  in  Nassau  street.  The  Collegiate  Middle  Dutch  church  society 
is,  next  to  Trinity,  the  wealthiest  corporation  In  the  city,  and  was  chartered  In  1696, 
and  now  supports  four  churches  and  three  chapels.  The  Episcopal  church  is  next  In 
age,  and  of  this  Trinity  Is  the  oldest  and  most  important  parish,  now  maintaining  several 
chapels— St.  Paul's,  St.  John's.  Trinity  ctutnel,  St.  Chrysostom's,  St.  Augustine's,  St. 
Agnes,  St.  Cornelius',  on  Governor's  island,  etc.  Other  leading  Episcopal  churches 
not  already  mentioned  are  St.  Thomas's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  Calvary,  and  All  Souls. 
The  first  Presbyterian  church  was  founded  in  1719,  on  Wall  street,  and  is  now  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  11th  street.  The  most  prominent  church  is  the  Fifth  avenue,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city.  The  first  regular  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  were  held 
in  1783,  and  the  first  church,  St.  Peter's,  in  Barclay  street,  was  built  1786.  The  most 
important  churches  after  the  fine  cathedral  at  50th  street,  are  St.  Stephen's,  St.  Leo's, 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  St.  Paul  the  Apostle. 

The  hospital  system  of  New  Tork  is  one  of  the  Ijest  In  the  world,  and  numl)ers  72 
hospitals  and  about  45  infirmaries  and  dispensaries.  The  principal  general  hospitals  are 
the  New  Tork,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  founded  In  1770,  Bellevue,  Roosevelt,  St.  Luke's. 
Presbyterian,  Mt.  Sinai,  German,  Hahnemann,  and  Woman's.  The  floating  hospital 
of  St.  John's  Guild  is  a  charity  distinctive  of  New  Tork.  There  are  about  107  asyiams 
and  homes,  and  many  benevolent  societies. 

Education.  —The  New  Tork  public  school  system  is  imder  the  general  control  and 
direction  of  the  board  of  education,  composed  of  21  commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  There  were  reported  in  1896,  number  of  children  of  school  age,  486,000;  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  247,500;  In  daily  attendance,  176,000;  private  school  enroll* 
ment,  70,500;  public  school  buildings,  152,  and  several  in  course  of  erection;  teachers, 
nearly  4,500;  value  of  public  school  property,  $20,600,000;  and  annual  expenditure, 
$0,200,500.  The  school  system  includes  the  primary,  grammar,  and  evening  schools,  a 
nautical  school  on  the  ship  St.  Hary's,  48  corporate  schools  (Indiutrial  and  reformatory), 
the  normal  college  for  girls,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Tork.  There  are  many 
excellent  private  schools,  over  forty  of  the  first  rank.  The  first  school  was  founded  in 
1633,  and  exists  still  at  the  present  school  of  the  Collegiate  church  on  West  77th  street. 
The  next  in  age  is  Trinity  parish  school.  The  higher  institutions  are  Columbia  uni- 
versity (at  Momlngside  Heights),  New  Tork  tmiventty,  the  "Teachers*  coU^^  and 
Barnard  college  for  women — the  last  two  a£Bllated  with  Columbia  university.  The 
principal  Boman  Catholic  institutions  are  St.  John's  college,  Manhattan  college,  and 
St.  Francis  Xavier  college,  and  the  academies  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent  and  the  Sacred  Heart. 
There  are  six  industrial  schools,  four  biuiness  colleges,  four  training  schools  for  nurses, 
the  Webb  academy,  the  Auchmuty  and  Hirscb  trade  schools,  and  the  state  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  theological  schools  are  Union  seminary  (q.  v.), 
Presbyterian,  the  general  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  founded  in  1810, 
and  the  Jewish  seminary.  The  largest  medical  schools  are  the  college  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  Bellevue  Hospital  medical  college,  and  the  New  Tork  University  medlod 
college.  Bellevue  Hospital  medical  college  Is  in  the  hospital  grounds,  at  the  foot  of 
East  20th  street  It  is  independent  of  the  city  colleges,  and  was  organized  by  the  com- 
missioners of  charities  and  correction  in  1861.  Other  well-known  medical  schools  are 
the  New  Tork  Post  Graduate  medical  school,  the  New  Tork  Homceopathic  medical  col- 
lege, the  Woman's  medical  college  of  the  New  Tork  Infirmary,  the  New  Tork  medical 
college  for  women,  and  the  Eclectic  medical  college.  There  are  also  the  New  Tork 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  New  Tork  College  of  Dentistry,  the  American  Veterinary 
College,  and  the  New  Tork  Coll^  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  addition  to  the  law  schools 
of  Columbia  university  and  New  Tork  university,  there  is  a  New  Tork  law  school 
In  the  Equitable  bnlldtng,  having  access  to  the  large  library  of  the  company.  The 
leading  art  schools  are  the  Art  Students'  League,  in  the  Fine  Arts  Society  bnilding,  in 
67th  street,  the  schools  of  the  Metropolitan  museum  and  the  Academy  of  Design,  the 
schools  of  the  Cooper  Union,  and  ttie  Gotham  art  Institute.  The  school  for  Ajtlst 
Artisans,  founded  in  1888,  has  been  very  successful.  The  chief  school  of  mnslc  is  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music  of  America;  other  schools  are  the  New  Tork  College 
of  Music,  the  Metropolitan  College  of  Music,  and  the  Grand  Conservatory  of  Mnslc 

LiBRABiBB,  THE  PRK88.— New  Tork  has  no  great  public  library  like  Boston's,  but 
there  are  more  than  forty-five  libraries  of  considerable  size,  many  of  which  are  free  to 
the  public  under  certain  conditions.  The  lareest  Is  the  Astor  library  (q.v.),  contain- 
ing, in  1897,  nearly  283,000  volumes.  The  Mercantile  contains  about  247,000;  the 
library  of  Columbia  nnlversitj,  176.000  volumes;  the  Apprentices',  about  86,000  vol- 
umes; the  Lenox,  about  110,000  volumes;  the  New  Tork  Society  library,  100,000  vol- 
umes; the  New  Tork  free  circulating  library,  more  tlian  93,000  volumes.    The  msin 
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library  U  in  Bond  Street,  and  seven  branches  are  established  in  yarions  parts  of  the  city. 
The  circulation  in  1806  was  over  750,000.  The  Cooper  Union  library  numbers  about 
81,000  Tolomes.  Libraries  of  considerable  size  are  connected  with  the  New  York  Hi»- 
torlcal  Society,  the  Kuseum  of  Xatural  History,  and  the  American  Institute. 

The  publications  of  New  York  include  about  66  dailypapers,  270  weekly  periodicals, 
....  .  ...        Thelea<" 


860  monthly  ma^zines,  eta,  and  several  anarterlles.  The  leading  morning  pai>er8  are^' 
the  Timet,  the  Tribune,  the  World,  the  Sun,  the  Herald,  the  &aat*-ZeitufUf,  and  the 
journal  of  Oommeree.  The  chief  evening  papers  are  the  Evening  Pott,  the  Commereidl 
•Advertiter,  the  evening  editions  of  the  Sun  and  World,  the  Evening  Telegram,  and  the 
Mail  and  Etprett.  The  leading  weekly  publications  ace  the  Nation,  the  Critie,  the  Out- 
look, the  Independent,  Earper't  Weekly,  Frank  Ledie't,  the  Ittustrated  Ameriean,  the 
comic  journals  Life,  Puck,  and  Judge.  The  principal  monthly  magazines  are  Earper't, 
the  Century,  Serimier't,  the  Cotmopolitan,  North  American  Review,  the  Bookman,  and  the 
Popular  Seienee  Monthly.  The  cosmopolitan  character  of  New  York  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  publications  in  foreign  languages.  Seventy-six  are  printed  in  German, 
Spanish,  Swedish,  Armenian,  French,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Danish,  Polish,  Finnish,  Russian, 
Portuguese,  Bohemian,  and  Magyar. 

Mdsbdus,  Thbatbes.— The  principal  museums  of  Kew  York  are  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Valuable  collections 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Lenox  Library  and  the  Historical  Society.  Exhibitions  are  held 
at  the  Academy  of  Design,  the  building  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  American 
Art  Oalleries  in  28d  Street ;  the  leadine  art  stores  have  galleries  open  to  the  public,  and 
occasionally  private  collections  are  exhibited  in  aid  of  charities.  The  most  important 
building  devoted  to  amusements  is  the  Metropolitan  Opcra-House,  which  contains  the 
largest  auditorium  in  the  world.  Th>)re  arp  numerous  theatres,  representing  all  forms 
of  the  drama,  many  concert  halls,  and  innumerable  theatres  of  a  low  grade  ;  and  in 
music  New  York  is  in  advance  of  any  other  great  city.  The  most  Important  musical 
performances  are  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  under  the  conductorship  of  Seidl. 
and  the  Oratorio  and  Symphony  Societies,  under  the  leadership  of  Damroech.    The 

£rominent  musical  clubs  give  excellent  concerts,  and  the  Sunday  concerts  at  the  Lenox 
yceum,  the  Madison  Square  Gkirden,  and  elsewhere  provide  music  of  the  best  grade. 

Clubs  and  Soctetibs.—  Clubs  and  club  life  are  a  prominent  feature  of  New  York. 
There  are  at  least  800  recognized  clubs,  and  innumerable  societies  and  associations. 
The  large  clubs  are  conducted  at  enormous  expense,  and  have  proportionally  great 
resources.  The  incomes  of  the  Union  League  and  Manhattan  Clubs  are  from  $300,000 
to  ftSOO.OOO  yearly.  The  leading  social  clubs  are  the  Union,  Metropolitan,  Manhattan, 
Union  League,  Knickerbocker,  New  York,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Calumet.  The  principal 
literary  and  artistic  clubs  are  the  Century,  Aldine,  Authors',  Lotus,  University,  Press, 
Players',  and  Sorosis  (Q-vA  The  chief  athletic  clubs  are  the  Manhattan  and  the  New 
York,  the  Racquet  and  me  Berkeley.  The  New  York,  the  American,  and  the  Seawanaka- 
Corinthian  are  the  prominent  yacht  clubs.  The  most  important  learned  and  scientific 
societies  are  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science, 
the  American  Gieographical  Society,  and  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Hotels.  —New  York  is  probably  nnsnrpassed  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  its 
hotels,  which  are  generally  grouped  about  the  following  centres  :  Union  Square,  Madi- 
son Square,  and  the  Haza.  ^The  princlp«l  down-town  hotel  is  the  Astor  House;  above 
14th  Street  the  most  prominent  are  the  Fifth  Avenue,  Clarendon,  Westminster,  Everett, 
and  Brunswick;  above  Madison  sqnare  the  finest  are  the  Windsor,  the  Waldorf,  the 
Imperial,  the  Buckingham,  the  Holland  House;  and  at  69th  street  are  the  magnificent 
new  hotels,  the  Plaza,  Savoy,  and  New  Netherlands. 

Militia. — The  militia  forms  the  first  brigade  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  wUch  includes  seven  regiments  of  infantry:  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth, 
Twelfth,  Twenty-second.  Sixty-ninth,  and  the  Seventy-first,  two  batteries  of  artillery, 
a  cavaliy  troop,  A,  and  a  signal  corps.  The  total  strength  of  the  brigade  in  1807  was 
over  4900  men.  Several  of  the  regiments,  especially  the  Seventh  and  Twelfth,  have 
magnificent  armories,  with  drill  rooms,  libraries,  and  gymnasiums.  A  recent  additional 
organization  is  the  Naval  Reserve,  with  a  strength  of  600  men.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Military  Department  of  the  Atlantic  are  located  on  Governor's  Island. 

Banks,  Insubance,  etc. — In  1896  there  were  49  national  banks  in  operation,  hav> 
ing  a  combined  capital  of  $50,460,000,  deposits  of  $372,781,898,  and  reserve  of  $100,148,724; 
40  state  banks,  wfth  capital,  $14,822,700,  deposits,  $112,709,106,  and  surplus,  $11,887,700; 
26  savings  banks,  with  deposits,  $378,086,682;  28  trust  companies;  24  safe  deposit  com^ 
panics;  and  7  foreign  banking  agencies.  The  exclianges  at  the  clearing-house  in  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896,  aggregated  $29,850,894,884.  There  were  about  60  fire  insure 
ance  companies,  belonging  to  the  state,  other  states,  and  foreign  countries;  about  80 
life  insurance  companies;  over  15  accident  insurance  companies;  and  a  large  number  of 
mIsreilaneou«  companies. 

Post-Offick. — ^Besides  the  General  Fast-Office,  In  City  Hall  park,  there  are  26  branch 
post-offices  or  stations,  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Highbridge  station.  'There  are  61  sub-stations,  at  wnich  stamps  are  sold,  letters 
registered,  and  money  orders  issued  and  paid,  and  about  1600  letter-boxes,  from  which 
collections  are  made  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  times  a  day,  and  collection  by  carts  is 
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being  introduced.  In  1896  the  total  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  packages,  etc., 
entering  the  post-office  was  1,361,356,483,  requiring  a  force  of  nearly  3000  men.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  post-office  were  $7,780,292,  and  the  expenses  were  $3,133,213. 

TBAN8P0HTATI0N. — Only  fouT  rallroad  lines  terminate  within  the  city  limits:  the 
Kew  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad,  the  New  York  and  Harlem  railroad, 
the  New  York,  New  Haren  and  Hartford  railroad,  all  at  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  and 
the  New  York  and  Putnam,  at  166th  street.  The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
Biver  has  a  depot  for  local  trains  at  93th  street  and  10th  avenue,  and  a  freight  depot 
on  the  former  site  of  St,  John's  park.  All  the  other  lines  terminate  in  Jersey  City  or 
Hoboken,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern  Division  of  the  Central  rail- 
road, which  terminates  at  Atlantic  Highlands,  connecting  with  New  York  by  steamboat, 
and  of  the  Long  Island  railroads,  which  terminate  at  Hunter's  Point,  L.  I. 

The  elevated  roads  are  united  In  one  company,  called  the  Manhattan.  There  are 
16  lines  of  street  railroad  runnliu[  north  and  south,  and  16  cross-town  lines.  Four  of 
these  are  cable  roads,  Broadway,  Third  Avenue,  125th  Street  line,  and  the  Tenth  Avenue 
and  166th  Street  line.  During  the  year  ending  September  SOtb,  1896,  the  elevated  roads 
carried  more  than  185,000,000  passengers,  and  the  surface  roads  carried  over  260,000,000. 
New  York  is  connected  with  Brooklyn  and  other  places  on  Long  Island  bv  numerous 
ferries,  over  which  it  is  estimated  that  76, 000,000  persons  cross  annually.  To  relieve 
the  ferry  traffic  the  East  River  bridge  was  undertaken  by  a  company  formed  in  1869, 
with  a  capiul  of  $500,000,  to  which  New  York  added  $8,000,000  and  Brooklyn  $1,500,000; 
see  Bbisok.  New  York  is  connected  with  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  by  many  ferries; 
also  with  Staten  Island  and  the  small  islands  In  the  harbor. 

Steamboats  run  regularly  to  more  than  140  different  ports  on  the  Hudson,  the  Bay, 
Long  Island  sound,  and  the  Connecticut  river.  The  Albany  and  the  Sonnd  steamboats 
are  colossal  in  size  and  handsomely  appointed. 

The  principal  transatlantic  steamship  lines  are  the  Ciuiard,  White  Star,  Compagnie 
G^n^rale  Transatlantique,  the  International  Navigation  Company's  lines,  the  Amerfcan 
and  the  Red  Star,  and  the  North  German  Lloyd.  A  Hediterranean  service  is  maintained 
by  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg- American  Lines.  The  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam,  the  Grerman  lines,  and  those  for  the  Baltic  ports  sail  from  Eohoken  and 
Jersey  City;  the  majority  of  the  South  European,  South  and  Central  American,  and 
Asiatic  lines  of  steamships  sail  from  Brooklyn  piers.  The  more  important  coastwise  lines 
are  the  Old  Dominion,  Clyde,  Mallory's,  and  Cromwell's  lines.  There  are  18  lines  of 
steamship  to  British  ports;  23  to  continental  ports;  80  to  South  and  Central  American 
ports  and  the  West  Indies;  18  lines  to  domestic  and  Canadian  ports,  and  6  to  Asia. 

Commerce. — Between  60  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
passes  through  the  port  of  New  York,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  it  has  been  the 
principal  distributing  agency  of  foreign  goods.  New  York  communicates  with  the 
West  by  four  trunk  lines — the  Erie,  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  and  two  smaller  lines — ^the  West  Shore  and  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna; 
and  with  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  Erie  canal  and  Hudson  river  for  eight  months  of  the 
year.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1896,  was:  Imports,  $580,904,931;  exports,  $491,400,781,  making  a  total  of  $1,022,805,712, 
more  than  half  the  entire  commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  was  $l,897,585,4f0. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  immigrants  to  the  United  States  land  at  New  York;  in 
1896  the  number  was  180,556.  Since  January,  1892,  the  landing-place  for  all  immigrants 
is  Ellis  island,  where  there  Is  room  for  10,000  daily.  The  first  exchange  in  the  city  was 
built  in  1690-01  at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street;  now  there  are  twenty-seven,  of  which  the 
leading  is  the  Produce  Exchange,  the  largest  commercial  association  in  the  world,  with 
a  membership  of  3000.  The  transactions  in  1896  were  4,510,000  barrels  of  flour, 
1,129,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  94,400,000  bushels  of  com.  The  Maritime  Exchange 
has  its  rooms  in  the  Produce  Exchange  building.  The  Stock  Exchange,  on  Broad  street, 
has  1100  meml>ers,  each  seat  being  worth  at  least  $20,000.  In  1896  the  chief  transac- 
tions were:  State  and  railroad  bonds,  $867,048,550;  government  bonds,  $27,121,550; 
shares  of  stock,  64,490,634.  The  Consolidated  Exchange,  a  imion  of  the  petroleum  and 
mining  stock  exchanges,  was  organized  in  1875,  and  now  does  nearly  as  large  a  business 
as  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  1896  the  transactions  included  65,502,660  shares  of  railroad 
Stocks;  1,035,840  mining  stocks,  and  1,150,324,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  other  impor- 
tant exchanges  are  the  Coal  and  Iron,  the  Coffee,  the  Cotton,  Mercantile,  MetiJ,  and 
Maritime  exchanges,  and  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation.  The 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  chartered  in  1770,  and  is  the  oldest  commercial 
corporation  in  the  country.     It  has  a  membership  of  about  800. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  New  York  are  nearly  as  important  as  its 
eommerce,  and  its  growth  in  this  line  is  shown  by  the  Increase  in  the  number  of  esti^ 
Ushments,  from  4375  in  1860  to  26,408  in  1890.  In  the  last  year  the  capital  invested 
was  $426,118,272,  employing  354,291  hands;  the  wages  paid  was  $230,102,167,  and  the 
value  of  the  products  was  $777,222,721.  The  article  most  largely  manufactured  was 
dotbing,  with  products  valued  at  $188,000,000;  printing  and  publishing  produced  a 
▼ahie  of  $54,600,000,  meat  packing,  $60,250,000.  The  other  large  manufactures  at«  of 
iron  and  steel,  refined  lard,  malt  liquors,  sugar  and  molasses,  tobacco,  pianos,  and  shoes. 

QovBBNiCEirr.  —  The  first  English  chMter  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  granted 
by  James  II.  in  1686,  and  is  known  as  the  Dongam  charter.    In  1780  the  Honfr 
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gomerle  charter  wm  granted  liy  Geoive  II.  In  18S0  a  new  charter  was  adopted, 
followed  by  others  in  1851,  1870  and  1878,  the  latter  in  force  till  1808.  The  legis- 
lative  power  is  rested  in  a  board  of  81  aldermen,  holding  office  for  two  years.  The 
ezecutlTe  x>ower  is  vested  in  the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  departments  appointed 
by  Iilm  for  a  term  of  six  years  (except  in  special  cases).  The  mayor  is  elected  at  the 
Xovember  general  election  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  departments  are  those  of 
ftiance,  law,  police,  public  works,  parks,  docks,  street^cleaning,  charities  and  cor- 
rections, fire,  health,  taxes  and  assessments  and  buildings.  The  salary  of  the 
Mayor  is  (10,000,  and  that  of  each  alderman  $2000  per  annum.  The  finances  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Comptroller,  who  is  elected  for  three  years,  with  a  salary  of  (10,000. 
The  city  treasurer  is  called  the  Chamberlain  and  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with  a 
salary  of  (25,000,  out  of  which  he  pays  all  expenses  of  his  office.  He  settles  all  bills 
passed  by  the  Comptroller.  Xew  York  is  divided  into  congressional,  senatorial,  and 
assembly  districts;  the  last  are  subdivided  into  election  districts.  The  city  has  10  re- 
presentatives in  Congress,  and  sends  9  senators  and  SO  assemblymen  to  the  Legislature. 
The  total  funded  debt  of  the  city  on  Jan.  1,  1807,  was  (106,007,690;  total  sinking  fond. 
$77,630,401 ;  net  debt,  $118,277,196;  and  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  $2,106,484,005. 

Law  Comcit.— The  first  oonrt  of  law  of  which  there  Is  any  record  was  es- 
tablished in  1^6.  This  Dutch  court  was  continued  till  1666,  when  it  was  abolished 
by  the  English  governor,  and  superseded  by  one  composed  of  the  mayor,  alder- 
men and  sheriff.  This  was  known  as  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  continued  in  ex- 
istence till  1821  when  it  was  changed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  The  assembly 
which  convened  in  1601  created  the  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions;  also  the  present  Supreme  Court,  the  criminal  circuit  of  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  when  the  old  court  was  abolished.  In  1828  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  created,  with  a  chief  justice  and  two  asso- 
ciates. The  constitution  of  1846  created  the  Court  of  Appeals,  The  courts  now  in 
existence  are  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  the  Cnited  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
(oi^;anized  in  1801),  the  United  States  District  Court,  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  Superior  Conrt  of  the  City  of  New  York,  City  Court  (formerly  Marine 
Court),  the  eleven  district  courts,  the  Surrorate's  Court,  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
(established  in  1874),  and  the  criminal  courts:  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions, and  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  and  six  police  courts.  The  head  of  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  city  government  is  Uie  Corporation  Counsel,  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
with  a  salary  of  $12,000  per  annum.  Each  police  conrt  has  connected  with  it  a  prison — 
viz,,  the  Tombs,  which  is  also  the  city  prison,  in  Centre  street;  Essex  Market,  in  Essex 
street,  between  Grand  and  Broome;  Jefferson  Market,  Sixth  avenue  and  West  10th 
street;  Yorkville,  57th  street,  between  Third  and  Lexington  avenues;  Harlem,  125th 
street,  between  Third  and  Lexington  avenues,  and  Fordham.  The  Ludlow  Street  jail 
is  used  for  prisoners  from  the  federal  and  state  courts.  The  Morgue  is  in  the 
grounds  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Watbb  Supply.  —  Two  aqueducts,  the  Croton  and  the  New,  snpply  New  York  with 
the  water  of  the  Croton  Valley,  in  Westchester  county,  40  miles  from  the  city.  The 
Croton  aqueduct,  built  in  1842,  crosses  the  Harlem  river  at  175th  street  over  High 
bridge,  and  carries  75,000,000  gallons  daily,  A  dam  on  the  Croton  river  forms  Croton 
lake,  and  this,  with  two  other  reservoirs,  known  as  Boyd's  Comer  and  Middle  Branch, 
has  a  capacity  of  0,500,000,000  gallons.  At  the  end  of  High  bridge  is  an  engine  house 
and  high-service  tower,  and  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  11,000,000  gallons.  An 
additional  high  service  tower  was  erected  at  08th  street  and  Columbus  avenue.  There 
are  two  reservoirs  in  Central  park  of  1,030,000,000  and  160,000,000  gallons  capacity, 
and  the  reservoir  at  42d  street,  formerly  a  distributing  reservoir,  has  a  capacity  of 
20,000,000  gallons.  The  supply  of  this  aqueduct  was  insufficient,  and  a  new  aqueduct 
was  authorized  by  the  legislature  in  1888  and  completed  in  180&  This  is  known  as  the 
New  aqueduct,  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  318,000,000  gallons,  from  its  beginning 
at  Croton  lake  to  135th  street  and  Tenth  avenue,  the  entire  length  is  80.76  miles,  and  the 
average  depth  of  the  tunnel  is  170  feet.  The  present  storage  capacity  of  the  Croton 
water-shed  is  17,160,000,000  gallons. 

Tbb  Gbeatbb  New  York,  —  In  1890  the  legislature  created  a  commission  of 
municip^  consolidation,  consisting  of  11  members,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  a 
proposed  consolidation  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  into  one  city.  The  commission 
presented  a  bill  to  the  legislature  of  1893  providing  for  the  submission  of  the  question 
of  consolidation  to  a  vote  of  the  people  directly  interested,  but  the  legislature  adjourned 
without  taking  action  on  it.  In  the  following  vear  the  same  bill  was  reintroduced, 
adopted,  and  approved  by  the  governor,  and  in  the  election  in  Xovember  177,053  votes  were 
cast  in  favor  of  consolidation  and  133,300  against  it.  Early  in  the  session  of  1896  a  joint 
sub-committee  of  the  cities  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  was  appointed 
to  Inquire  into  the  subject  of  consolidation.  This  committee,  in  reporting,  submitted 
a  bill  favoring  consolidation,  which  was  adopted  In  each  house,  and  then  referred  to 
the  mayors  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island  City.  The  two  first  mayors  dis- 
approved of  the  measure  in  the  form  submitted  and  the  third  approved  it.  The  three 
isessages  were  read  in  the  legislature,  and  the  bill  was  repassed.    The  act  to  consoU- 
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date  was  signed  by  Gov.  Morton  and  became  a  law  on  Hay  11,  1806.  The  act  named  6 
commissioners  and  the  goTernor  appointed  9  others,  to  prepare  a  charter  for  the  con- 
solidated city.  In  HarcL,  1807,  a  proposed  charter  was  passed  in  each  bonae  of  the 
legtslatore.  Mayor  Strong  of  New  York  vetoed  It;  the  le^slatnre  repassed  It  over  the 
▼eto;  and  Got.  Black  approved  it  on  May  6.  The  bill  provided  that  the  act  of  consoli- 
dation should  take  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1898,  and  that  an  election  for  mayor  should  be  held 
in  the  antumn  of  1807.  While  action  was  pending  on  the  measnre  both  New  Tork  and 
Brooklyn  increased  their  areas  and  popolatlon  by  annexing  suburbs  under  l^pUlative 
sanction. 

The  territory  thus  affected  comprised  all  the  municipal  corporations  and  parts  of 
municipal  conMrations  other  than  counties,  within  the  following  limits:  the  county  of 
E3ngs;  co.  of  Richmond;  city  of  Long  Island  City;  towns  of  Newton,  Flushing,  and 
Jamaica ;  and  the  part  of  the  to wn  of  Hempstead  in  the  co.  of  Queens  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  s.e.  point  of  the  town  of  Flushing  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  between 
Rockaway  beach  and  Shelter  island.  The  city  of  New  Yoric,  as  constituted  by  the  act, 
is  divided  into  five  boroughs,  as  follows:  The  borough  of  Manhattan,  consisting  of 
Manhattan,  Grovemor's,  Bedloe's,  Ellis,  Blackwell's,  Ruidall's,  Ward's,  and  the  Oyster 
islands;  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  consisting  of  all  the  portion  n.  and  e.  of  Manhattan 
ttetween  the  Hudson  river  and  the  East  river  or  Long  Island  sound.  Including  all 
islands  within  these  limits;  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  consisting  of  the  former  city  of 
Brooklyn;  the  borough  of  Qtuent,  comprising  all  that  portion  of  Queens  co.  consolidated 
with  the  new  city;  and  the  borough  of  RuKmcmd,  consisting  of  the  territory  formeiiy 
known  as  Richmond  co.  The  foUowIng  general  statistics  of  the  enlarged  ci^  are  com- 
piled from  the  report  of  tiie  commission  to  the  l^islature. 
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The  Greater  New  Tork  thus  became  the  second  city  in  the  world  in  population;  next 
to  London  in  area;  and  the  first  In  the  world  in  length  of  railroads,  number  of  ferries, 
extent  of  commercial  wharfage,  capacity  of  warehouses,  area  of  public  parks  and  value 
Of  manufactures. 

The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  for  four  years,  annual  salary 
$16,000,  who  is  Ineligible  for  re-election  excepting  after  an  intervening  term.  He 
appoints  all  heads  of  departments,  excepting  a  few  elective  ones,  can  remove  all  ofBcials 
he  appoints  during  the  first  six  months  of  his  term,  and  has  large  powers.  The  legisla- 
tive department  consists  of  a  municipal  assembly,  comprising  a  council  of  20  members, 
whose  president  is  elected  by  the  people  at  large  for  a  term  of  four  years,  salary  $S,(K)0 

rer  annum,  other  members  being  elected  in  prescribed  districts  for  four  years,  salary 
1,500  per  annum;  and  a  board  of  aldermen,  of  one  member  from  each  existing  or 
future  assembly  district  (beginning  with  60  in  all),  elected  for  two  years,  salanr  $1,000 
per  annum.  Every  ex-mayor  of  the  city,  as  constituted  by  the  act,  is  an  ex-officio  mem- 
oer  of  the  council  as  long  as  he  remains  a  resident,  but  has  no  vote.  For  administrative 
purpose!  there  are  departments  of  finance,  law,  police,  parks,  buildings,  charities,  cor- 
rection, fire,  docks,  and  ferries,  taxes  and  assessments,  ^ucation,  health,  and,  as  parts 
of  the  board  of  public  improvements,  water  supply,  highways,  street  cleaning,  sewers, 
public  buildings  and  bridges.  There  are  also  a  municipal  statistical  commission  and  » 
municipal  civil  service  board.  The  comptroller  Is  the  head  of  the  finance  department, 
elected  for  four  years,  annual  salary,  $10,000;  the  corporation  couiuel  is  the  head  of  the 
law  department,  appointed  for  four  years,  annual  salary,  $16,000.  The  fire  department 
is  single-headed :  the  police  department,  bi-partisan,  with  four  commissioners,  one  chief, 
five  deputy  chiefs,  and  6,382  patrolmen;  the  dock  department  has  three  commissioners; 
the  central  board  of  education  has  19  members,  comprising  the  chairmen  of  each  of  the 
four  school  boards,  10  delegates  elected  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  and 
6  delegates  elected  In  Brooklyn ;  the  health  department  has  6  commissioners.  Including 
the  health  officer  and  the  president  of  the  police  board;  the  department  of  taxes  and 
assessments  has  five  commissioners,  the  president  holding  office  ror  six  years,  the  others 
for  four  years ;  and  the  park  department  has  three  paid  commissioners  and  an  unpaid 
art  commission.  The  judicial  authority  is  vested  In  municipal  courts,  taking  the  place 
of  the  former  civil  courts,  and  new  judges  will  serve  for  10  years  There  are  11  such 
courts  in  Manhattan,  5  in  Brooklyn,  8  in  Queens,  and  2  each  in  the  Bronx  and  Kich- 
mond,  all  having  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  $500.  The  former  court  of  special 
sessions  Is  continued  in  two  divisions,  the  first  embracing  the  boroughs  of  the  Bronx 
and  Manhattan,  the  second,  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Kichmond,  with  6 
Justices  in  each  division.    Justices  of  inferior  courts  of  criminal  Jnrisdictioo  are  mow 
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known  as  city  magistrates,  have  lO-year  terms,  and  number  7  In  Manhattan,  6  In 
Brooklyn,  and  2  each  in  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond.  Each  boroogh  has  a 
president,  elected  for  four  years,  who  calls  all  meetings  of  local  boards  and  certifies  all 
official  acts  of  the  local  boards  of  the  districts  of  local  improvements.  The  presidents 
of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn  receive  (5,000  per  annum; 
those  of  Queens  and  Richmond,  $3,000.  For  the  purposes  of  local  improvement,  the 
dty  is  divided  into  22  districts,  each  with  a  board  comprising  the  president  of  the 
borough  and  each  member  of  the  municipal  assembly  who  is  a  resident  of  such  local 
improvement  district.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  charter  relates  to  the 
granting  of  franchises  to  persons  or  corporations.  All  grants  must  be  by  specific  ordi- 
nance, are  limited  in  duration  to  25  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  may 
levert  to  the  city  or  be  renewed  by  it  for  25  years  more. 

Population.— At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  population  of  the  city  was 
fl0,480;  in  '30,  191,112;  in  '50,  515,547;  '60,  805,658;  '70,  942,292;  '80,  1,206,299;  '00, 
1,615,301.    In  1892  the  State  census  gave  1,801,739. 

Among  the  many  works  on  New  York  are  the  histories  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb 
(2  vols.,  1877-81),  and  by  ToJd  (1888);  Scoville's  Old  ilerchanln  of  New  York  City ;  New- 
berry's  Qeological  Hittory  of  New  York  Island  and  Harbor  (1878)';  Camman  and  Camp's 
CharUia  of  New  York  (1868);  Roosevelt's  New  York  (1891),  and  Wilson's  Memorial  History 
o/Neio  York  (8  vols.,  1893). 

HEW  TOSK,  COLLEGE  of  the  CITT  of,  is  the  only  free  college  supported  by  city  tax- 
payers in  the  United  States.  It  began  its  existence  as  the  free  academy  in  1848,  having 
first  received  the  sanction  of  a  popular  vote,  and  its  present  title  was  bestowed  upon  it 
In  1866.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system,  its  trustees  are  the  members 
of  the  board  of  education,  together  with  the  president  of  the  college.  It  has  had  but 
two  presidents,  Horace  Webster,  ll.d.,  and  from  1809,  Alexander  S.  Webb,  l,l.d. 
Tuition,  books,  and  stationery  are  free,  all  expenses  being  paid  on  presentation  of 
Touchers  to  the  comptroller  of  the  city,  who  disbursed  In  1895-6,  for  this  Instruction 
$149,854.46.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  14  years  of  age,  and  must 
pass  an  examination  on  the  studies  taught  in  the  grammar  schools.  Students  have  the 
option  of  a  five  years'  classical,  scientific,  or  mechanical  course,  th«  first  year  being 
considered  introductory.  Since  its  foundation  in  1866  the  college  has  had  over  19,000 
students.  The  year  1896-07  began  with  1807  students,  of  whom  560  were  in  the  intro- 
ductory, and  351  in  the  collegiate  classes,  and  the  graduating  class  of  1806  numbered 
82.  The  buildings  and  grounds  on  the  s.e.  comer  of  Lexington  av.  and  East  23d  st.  are 
Talued  at  $600,000;  the  library  of  30,271  volumes  at  $66,0UO;  the  apparatus,  cabinets, 
casts,  models,  etc.,  at  more  than  $40,000;  and  the  institution  has  library  and  medal 
funds  aggregating  $43,550.    In  1806  there  were  52  instructors  and  1693  students. 

EET  TOSK  FTTBLIC  UBBABT,  an  institution  in  Kew  York  city  created  in  1896  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  and  the  merging  of  a  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  New  York  I'nblic 
Library,  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations.  In  1896,  John  Shaw  Billings,  M.  D., 
formerly  of  the  medical  department  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  professor  of  hygiene  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  by  the  joint  board  of  trustees  superintendent- 
in-chief  of  the  consolidated  libraries.  Pending  the  erection  of  a  new  library  building  in 
Bryant  park,  the  work  of  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  continued  as  usual,  with  admin- 
istrative headquarters  in  the  former  on  Lafayette  place.  See  AfiTr>B  Libbabt  ;  Lenox, 
James;  Tilden,  Samuel  Jones. 

EEW  TOBK  UmVEHSITY  was  chartered  in  1831,  and  began  to  receive  students  the 
next  year.  It  now  consists  of  six  schools.  The  date  of  the  opening  of  each  school  and 
the  number  of  each  faculty  and  students  in  189C-7  were  as  follows:  the  Undergraduate 
college  opened  in  1832,  faculty  31,  students  177 ;  Law  school  in  1886,  faculty  28,  students 
694;  Medical  college  in  1841,  faculty  62,  studenU  344;  Engineering  school  in  1862, 
fecnlty  29,  students  41;  Graduate  school  in  1886,  faculty  24,  students  83;  School  of 
Pedagogy  in  1890,  faculty  8,  students  122.  Total,  deducting  for  names  counted  twice. 
Instructors  142,  students  1361.  The  number  of  graduates  approaches  10,000.  The 
University  schools  of  law  and  pedagogy  are  at  Washington  square  east.  The  Uni- 
versity medical  school  is  on  Bast  26th  street  near  First  avenue.  The  University 
college,  engineering  school  and  graduate  school  are  at  University  Heights.  The 
University  owns  real  estate  at  these  three  points  worth  over  $2,000,000,  including 
cost  of  library  at  University  Heights,  In  course  of  erection.  The  site  and  buildings 
at  University  Heights  are  hardly  surpassed  in  beauty  in  America.  The  endowments  of 
the  University  have  been  lankly  Increased  of  late  years.  The  first  chancellor  of  the 
Institution  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Matthews,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Crosby  held  the 
office  several  years.    The  present  chancellor  is  H.  M.  MacCracken,  O.O.,  LL.D. 

JiJiw  ZBALAiri),  a  British  colony  in  the  south  Pacific  Ocean,  consists  of  three  islands, 
two  large  and  one  much  smaller,  and  of  a  number  of  islets  scattered  round  the  coasts. 
These  islands,  which  are  named  respectively  north,  south  (sometimes  also  middle),  and 
Stewart's  Island,  are  situated  6500  m.  w.  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  about 
1200  m.  s.e.  of  Australia.  The  group  Is  Irregular  in  form,  but  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  the  s.  in  a  n.n.e.  direction,  and,  like  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  resembles  a  boot  in 
shape.  North  Island  is  500  m.  long,  and  200  m.  in  greatest  breadth  from  e.  to  w. ;  south 
Ishmd  Is  560  m.  long,  and  210  m.  In  greatest  breadth;  Stewart's  iebuid  is  triangular  In 
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sbape,  and  has  an  area  of  about  665  square  miles.  Area  of  the  three  Islands,  about 
100,000  square  miles.  The  north  is  separated  from  the  south  Island  hy  Cook's  strait, 
which  is  18  m.  wide  at  its  eastern  and  00  m.  wide  at  its  western  end ;  the  south  ii 
separated  from  Stewart's  island  by  Foveauz  strait,  wliich  averages  about  20  m.  in  width. 
The  group  extends  in  lat.  from  84°  28'  to  47°  16'  s.,  and  in  long,  from  166°  80'  to 
178°  W  e.,  being  thus  almost  the  antipodes  of  the  British  isles. 

Coast  Line. — Of  the  entire  coast  line  of  over  3000  m.,  hearly  2200  m.  Is  formed  byi 
the  shores  of  north  island,  which  are  deeply  indented,  and  contain  manv  excellent  har- 
bors. Commencing  from  north  cape,  and  going  s.e.  round  the  island,  the  chief  harbors 
are  Monganui,  Wangaroa,  the  bay  of  islands,  Auckland,  Mercury,  and  Tauranga  baya, 
and  the  ports  of  Wellington,  Manukau,  and  Holdanga.  On  the  n.  and  s.  coasts  of  south 
island,  which  are  much  broken,  the  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent;  on  the  eastern 
coast,  the  principal  harbors  are  Akatoa,  Victoria,  and  Dunedin.  On  the  coast  of  Stew- 
•  ut's  Island,  there  are  also  good  ports. 

Surface. — The  New  Zealand  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a  great  portion  of  th« 
entire  area  is  occupied  by  mountains,  among  which  are  many  extinct  and  a  few  active 
volcanoes.  In  north  island.  Mount  Ruaperhui,  the  bigliest  summit  of  the  central  range, 
is  9,195  ft.  in  height,  and  is  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  In  the  same  range  is  Ton- 
gariro,  an  active  volcano,  6,500  ft.  high.  A  continuous  range  of  mountains  runs  along 
the  western  coast  of  south  island,  and  assumes  the  form  of  table-lands  and  isolated 
peaks  toward  the  east.  This  range  rises  in  Mount  Cook  to  about  12,850  feet.  In  Stew- 
art's Island,  the  greatest  elevation  is  about  8,000  feet.  In  north  island,  the  mountains 
are  mostly  clothed  with  evergreen  forests  of  luxuriant  growth,  interspersed  with  fern- 
clad  ranges,  and  occasionally  with  treeless  grassy_  plains;  extensive  and  rich  valleys  and 
sheltered  dales  abound;  and  in  the  east  of  south  island  there  are  many  expansive  plains 
of  rich  meadow-land,  admirably  adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  cattle-breeding.  Water 
and  water-power  are  found  in  great  abimdance  in  the  colony,  and  the  numerous  rivers 
are  subject  to  sudden  floods  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  streams  are  short,  and  are  not  navigable  for  more  than  50  m.  above  their 
mouths.  The  chief  is  Waikato  river,  in  north  island,  which,  issuing  from  the  Taupo 
lake  (30  m.  long  by  20  broad),  flows  in  a  northern  direction  for  200  m. ,  and  reaches  the 
sea  on  the  w.  coast.  In  south  island,  the  rivers  Clutha,  Mataura.  and  Waiau,  all  flow- 
ing s.,  are  among  the  chief.  Around  lakes  Rotomahana  and  Rotorua  are  a  number  of 
grand  and  b^tutiful  geysers,  which  throw  up  water  heated  to  2°  above  the  boiling- 
point.  The  geology  of  New  Zealand  is  remarkable  in  a  high  degree.  The  mountains, 
which  are  of  every  variety  of  outline,  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  lower  slate-rocks, 
intersected  with  lifusalt,  and  mixed  with  primary  sandstone  and  limestone.  Beds  of  coal 
and  lignite  exist,  and  the  former  have  been  to  some  extent  worked. 

Soil,  Climate,  and  ProduetioM. — Of  the  whole  surface-extent  of  New  Zealand  (nearly 
70.000,000  acres,  little  short  of  the  combined  area  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland),  two-sevenths  is  estimated  to  consist  of  dense  forest  tracts,  one-half  of  excel- 
lent soil,  and  the  remainder  of  waste  lands,  scorie-hills,  and  rugged  mountain  regions. 
Nearly  40,000,000  acres  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  suitable  for  a^culture  and 
cattle-breeding.  The  soil,  although  often  clayey,  h&s  in  the  volcanic  districts  more  than 
a  medium  fertility;  but  the  luxuriant  and  semi-tropical  vegetation  is  perhaps  ns  much 
due  to  excellence  of  climate  as  to  richness  of  soil.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  light  and 
easily-worked  soils,  all  agricultural  processes  are  performed  with  unusual  ease.  The 
climate  of  New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  country  contains  few 
physical  sources  of  disease :  the  avera^  temperature  is  remarkably  even  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  atmosphere  is  continually  agitated  and  freshened  by  winds  that  blow 
over  an  immense  expanse  of  ocean.  In  a  word,  the  climate  much  resembles  that  of 
England,  with  half  the  cold  of  the  English  winter;  while  the  summer  is  longer  and 
somewhat  warmer,  the  atmosphere  is  more  breezy  and  pure,  and  there  are  manjr  more 
flue  days  throughout  the  year.  In  north  island,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  68°; 
in  south  island,  63°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  month  at  Auckland  is  68°; 
and  at  Otago,  68°;  of  the  coldest  month,  61°  and  40".  The  air  is  very  humid,  and  the 
fall  of  rain  is  greater  tlian  in  England,  but  there  are  more  dry  days.  All  the  native 
trees  and  plants  are  evergreens.  Forests,  shrubberies,  and  plains  are  clothed  in  green 
throughout  the  year,  the  results  of  which  are,  that  cattle,  as  a  rule,  browse  on  the  herb- 
age and  shrubs  of  the  open  country  all  the  year  round,  thus  saving  great  expense  to  the 
cattle-breeder;  and  that  the  operations  of  reclaiming  and  cultivating  land  can  be  carried 
on  at  all  seasons.  The  seasons  in  New  Zealand  are  the  revei-se  of  ours;  January  is  thdr 
hottest  month,  and  June  the  coldest.  All  the  grains,  grasses,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
grown  in  England  are  cultivated  in  this  country  with  perfect  success,  being  excellent  in 
quality  and  heavy  in  yield;  while,  besides  these,  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  open  air, 
and  maize,  the  taro,  and  the  sweet-potato  are  ctiltivated  to  some  extent  in  the  sunny 
valleys  of  north  island.  The  entire  acrcasre  under  crop  in  New  Zealand  in  1861  was 
29,140;  in  1868,  it  was  141,007;  in  1881,  4,768,192;  uid  in  1806  was  10,696,800.  Of  the 
crops,  the  principal  were  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  sown  g^rass,  which,  under 
or  linary  circumstances,  are  grown  to  great  advantage  in  New  Zealand.  Besides  a  few 
h'irm'ess  lizards,  a  small  species  of  rat  Is  the  only  indigenous  four-footed  animal  found 
in  e.ther  of  the  great  islands.    Hawks  are  nmnerons.    The  country  is  destitute  of  snakes, 
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and  possesses  no  insect  so  noxlons  as  the  English  trasp.  'The  pig,  Introduced  by  Cook, 
runs  wild,  and  the  red  and  fallow  deer,  the  pheasant,  partridge,  qnail,  etc.,  and  the 
commoner  domestic  animals  introduced  by  colonists,  thriTe  well.  In  1896  there  were 
in  the  colony  237,418  horses,  1,047,001  cattle,  18,982,080  sheep,  239,778  pigs,  besides 
poultry,  mules,  asses,  and  goats.  Coal  in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality,  as  well  aa 
iron,  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  etc.,  are  distributed  over  the  colony.  For  statistics  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  exported,  see  article  Otaoo.  Valuable  timber  Is  in  great  abundance. 
The  expenditure  out  of  ordinary  revenue  for  1896-7  is  estimated  at  £4,452,166  and  the 
revenue,  including  a  surplus  of  £215,558  brought  forward,  at  £4,^9,568,  leaving  a  sup> 
plus  of  £247,398.  In  1896  the  public  debt  was  about  £42,271,891.  The  exports,  consist- 
ing principally  of  wool,  com,  gum,  preserved  meat,  and  gold,  amounted  in  1895  to 
£8,550,224;  tUe  wool  of  that  year  being  valued  at  £3,662,181.  The  total  exports  of  gold 
from  1857  to  1895  were  £61,351,002,  in  1895  alone  £1,162,181.  The  Imports,  consisting 
of  British  manufactures,  etc.,  amounted  to  £6,400,129  In  1895.  In  March,  1896,  there 
were  2,189  m.  of  railways  in  operation  and  many  in  course  of  formation ;  there  were  lUso 
16,764  m.  of  telegraphic  wires  erected. 

The  colony  was  divided  into  the  following  nine  provinces:  Auckland,  Taranaki, 
Wellington,  Hawke's  Bay,  N^elson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  Westland. 
The  provinces  wp'C  abolished  by  the  colonial  parliament  In  1875,  anda  system  of  coun- 
ties substituted.  Fhe  government  is  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  a  ministry,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by  the  crown  and  a  house  of 
representatives  elected  by  the  people.  Leading  educational  institntions  are  the  uni- 
versity of  N.  Z.  (which  grants  degrees),  the  university  of  Otago,  and  Canterbury  col- 
lege, Auckland  university,  schools  for  higher  education,  and  private  schools.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  European  descent  can  read  and  write,  more  par- 
ticularly in  Otago.  The  principal  churches  are  the  Church  of  England,  predominating 
in  Canterbury;  the  Presbyterian  church,  which  dominates  in  Otago  and  Southland; 
the  Wesleyan;  and  the  Roman  Catholic.  In  1895  the  immigrants  into  New  Zealand 
amounted  to  21,862  persons:  the  emigrants  from  it,  to  20,967;  leaving  a  balance  of  896 
in  favor  of  immigration.  The  population  in  1858  was  59,328;  in  '71,  256,200;  and  in 
'96,  708,360.  The  New  Zealanders,  or  Maoris  (q.  v.),  reported  In  1867  at  38,540,  and 
in  1896  at  89,805,  are  mostly  located  in  north  island.  The  military  and  civil  forcea  of 
New  Zealand  are  the  volunteers,  numbering  7,608  of  all  ranks,  and  the  armed  con- 
stabulary in  the  north  Island.    The  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are  numerous. 

Mew  Zealand  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642,  and  was  repeatedly  visited  by  capt. 
Cook,  who  surveyed  the  coast  in  1770.  After  the  settlement  of  Port  Jackson,  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  English  and  American  whaling  ships  bad  recourse  to  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand  for  provisions  and  shelter.  New  Zealand  flax  came  also  to  be  an  article  of 
traffic,  and  individual  Englishmen  began  to  settle  on  the  coasts,  and  intermarry  with  the 
natives,  and  acquire  land  in  right  of  their  wives  or  of  purchase.  Missionary  enterprise 
began  in  1814,  favored  by  various  chiefs,  and  the  missionaries  not  only  labored  to  con- 
vert the  natives,  but  introduced  improved  culture  among  them,  and  tried  to  protect  them 
from  the  injustice,  fraud,  and  oppression  of  the  Europeans  that  had  acquired  settle- 
ments. ABritishresidentorconsul  was  appointed  in  1883,  but  without  authority.  To  put 
an  end  to  the  state  of  anarchy  induced  by  a  desultory  colonization,  and  the  purchase  of 
lands  for  a  few  hatchets  or  muskets,  a  lieutenant-governor  was  appointed  in  1840,  and  a 
treaty  concluded  with  the  native  chiefs,  whereby  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  was  cede<J 
to  Britain,  while  the  chiefs  were  guaranteed  the  full  possession  of  their  lands,  forests, 
etc.,  so  long  as  they  desired  to  retain  them:  the  right  of  pre-emption,  however,  was 
reserved  for  the  crown,  if  they  wished  to  alienate  any  portion.  Thus  New  Zealand 
became  a  regular  colony,  the  seat  of  Qovemment  of  which  was  fixed  on  the  bay  Waite- 
mata,  and  called  Auckland.  The  previous  year  an  association,  called  the  New  Zealand 
company,  had  made  a  pretended  purchase  of  tracts  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  whole 
island,  and  for  a  dozen  years  most  of  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand  was  conducted 
under  its  auspices.  The  conduct  of  the  company  is  considered  to  have  been  on  the 
Trbole  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony;  and  after  a  long  conflict  with  the  gov- 
ernment, they  resided,  in  1852,  all  their  claims — which  the  government  had  never  con- 
firmed— on  condition  of  receiving  £268,000  as  compensation  for  their  outlay.  The 
unscrupulous  way  in  which  the  company  and  others  often  took  possesion  of  lands 
brought  on,  between  1843  and  1847,  a  series  of  bloody  conflicts  with  the  warlike  natives, 
whose  hostility,  after  having  subsided  for  some  time,  in  1861  again  broke  out  in  a  series 
of  intermittent  struggles.  These  continued  until,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  imperial 
troops,  the  colonists,  from  their  knowledge  of  bush  life  and  intensified  earnestness,  com- 
pletely subdued  the  refractory  natives,  who  are  now  tiu-ning  their  attention  to  agricul- 
ture and  trade.  In  1852  constitutional  government  was  ^tablishcd,  and  in  1865  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  from  Auckland  to  Wellington,  the  present  capitaL  Set 
Ulus.,  Sandwich  Isiakss,  New  ZeailAnd,  etc..  toL  XIIL 

HSW  ZEAT.AITD  FLAX     See  Flax,  New  Z^alass. 

HSXT  FHIEHB  is,  in  English  law,  the  name  given  to  the  person  in  whose  name,  or 

rather  by  whose  agencv,  an  mf  ant— i.e.,  a  person  under  the  age  of  21 — sues  in  the  courts 

of  law  and  equity.    Tne  object  ia  chiefly  to  have  some  party  responsible  for  costb  in 
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the  infant  fails  in  the  action,  f  n  pnHStice,  the  father,  if  aUve,  is  osoally  the  next  friend, 
but  any  substantial  person  may  be  so.  In  the  court  of  clianoery ,  a  married  'woman  sues 
or  appears  by  the  intervention  of  a  next  friend,  where  she  is  personally  interested. 

ITET,  Michel,  a  celebrated  marshal  of  the  first  French  empire,  was  the  son  of  a 
cooper,  and  was  bom  at  Saarlouis,  Jan.  10,  1769.  He  was  a  non-commissioned  officer 
in  a  hussar  regiment  when  the  revolution  began,  and  afterwards  rapidly  rose  to  high 
military  ranli.  For  the  capture  of  Mannheim  by  a  amp  dt  main,  he  was  made  a  geneial 
of  division  in  1790.  He  was  interim  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  for  a  short 
time,  during  which  he  frustrated  by  a  bold  diversion  an  important  movement  of  the 
Archduke  Charles  against  Miissena  and  the  army  of  Switzerland.  After  the  peace  of 
Lnneville,  Bonaparte,  anxious  to  win  Ney,  with  other  republicans,  to  his  Darty,  broughty 
about  his  marriage  with  a  young  friend  of  Hortense  Beauhamais,  and  appointed  him 
inspector-general  of  cavalry.  On  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  he  was  made  a  mar- 
ked. In  1805  he  stormed  the  intrenchments  of  Elchingen,  and  was  created  duke  of 
Elchingen.  He  afterward  rendered  important  service  in  the  Tyrol ;  contributed  much 
to  the  French  successes  of  1806  and  1807;  and  served  in  Spain  with  great  ability  in  180B 
and  1809,  till  he  was  dismissed  by  Massena,  the  commander-in-chief,  on  a  dispute  about 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Chagrined  by  this,  and  dissatisfied  with  Napoleon's  despot- 
ism, he  remained  for  some  time  inactive;  but  in  1813  received  the  command  of  the  third 
eorpt  dFarmSt,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Smolensk  and  the  Moskwa,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  which  he  was  created  prince  of  Moskwa.  He  also  displayed  great  abilities  in 
le  French  retreat.  He  had  a  principal  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  but 
after  the  captnre  of  Paris,  he  urged  the  emperor  to  abdicate,  and  submitted  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  who  loaded  him  with  favors.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  Ney  assured 
the  king  of  his  fidelity,  and  was  sent  against  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  4000  men ;  but 
finding  the  emperor  to  be  received  with  general  enthusiasm,  and  his  own  soldiers  to  be 
favorable  to  his  cause,  Ney  went  over  to  his  side.  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  com- 
manded the  centre,  and  had  five  horses  shot  under  him.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  family  to  retire  to  Switzerland  ;  but  a  costly  E^rptian 
sabre,  the  gift  of  Napolean,  led  to  his  being  suspected  by  an  official,  and  arrested.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason,  and  was  shot  in  the  garden  of  the  Lnxembourg 
on  Dec.  7,  1815.  He  left  three  sons,  who  published  his  Memoire*  (3  vols.  Par.  1888). 
Some  believe  that  Ney  was  not  actually  shot,  but  was  allowed  to  escape  to  America, 
where  he  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  North  Carolina,  under  the  name  of  P.  S.  Ney, 
dying  in  1846.    See  Weston,  Historie  Doubt*  m  to  the  JBxaeution  of  Marshal  Ney  (1895). 

NITBA,  DoHnnoo,  clergyman,  was  born  about  1689  in  Banda  Oriental,  now  Urn- 
guay,  studied  tbeology  in  Spain,  where  he  joined  the  Dominican  order,  and  returning 
to  America,  was  ordained  priest  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1718.  From  1713  to  1723  he  was 
a  professor  in  the  Dominican  colleges  at  Cordova  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Through  his  in- 
fluence the  Dominican  province  of  Banda  Oriental  was  formed  in  1724.  The  years  from 
1732  to  1729  were  passed  in  Spain,  and  in  the  latter  year  be  was  made  regent  of  studies 
in  the  convent  of  San  Elmo  at  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1737  Neyra  was  chosen  prior  of  the 
convent  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  soon  became  provincial,  and  established  a  seminary,  and  in 
1789  went  abroad  to  collect  a  library  and  secure  a  corps  of  teachers.  The  war  with 
Eoghuid  was  then  in  progress,  and  not  only  was  bis  library  captured,  but  he  himself 
was  obliged  to  remain  in  Spain  till  1748.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled  Ordiiumtai  de  la 
moderna  promneia  de  San  Agoitin  de  Buenos  Ayres. 

HEZ  FEBCES,  a  co.  in  n  .w.  Idaho,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Washington ;  drained  by 
the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  and  Lewis  or  Snake  rivers  ;  about  1610  sq.m. ;  pop.  1890,  2847 
with  Chinese.    Co.  seat,  Lewiston. 

HEZ  FESOES  IHSIAKS,  or  Sahaftis,  a  tribe  of  Indians  now  on  reservations  in 
western  Idaho  and  Washington.  They  made  a  treaty  with  Capts.  Tiewis  and  Clarke 
about  1805.  From  1882  to  1847  a  Christian  mission  was  maintained  amon^  them.  The 
tritie  has  generally  been  friendly  to  tho  whites,  but  has  not  attained  a  high  degree  of 
civilization.  In  1854  a  treaty  was  made  by  a  part  of  the  tribe,  now  known  as  treatv 
Indians,  but  a  large  number  held  out  against  it  and  were  very  often  engaged  in  war  with 
tlie  Sioux.  Among  the  reservation  Indians,  missions  have  been  establiuied,  and  books 
have  been  printed  in  their  language,  which  have  many  grammatical  peculiarities.  They 
own  large  droves  of  cattle  and  horses.  There  are  now  about  1,800  Indians  on  Ihe  reser* 
-rations  in  Idaho  and  Washington. 

IPOA'in,  Laeb.  The  existence  of  lakes  in  the  Interior  of  Africa  was  vaguely  known 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Herodotus;  and  the  earliest  modem  maps  show  at  least  half  a 
dozen  large  and  small,  one  of  which  is  about  the  size,  and  very  nearly  in  th6  position  of 
that  shallow  reservoir  of  surface  drainage  which  was  discovered,  or  at  least  first  visited, 
by  a  European  in  1849,  when  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Oswell.who  were  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence from  native  report,  reached  its  shores  by  a  circuitous  route  from  the  Cape  Colony. 
Although  since  ascertained  to  be  of  little  importance  in  the  physical  geography  of  these 
regions,  lake  N'gaml  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  conneAed  with  the  larger 
inland  seas  of  Nyassa,  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Tanganyika.  It  Is  situated  In  lat.  20°  80r  s. 
and  long.  23°  SO'  e.,  at  a  height  of  about  3000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
connected  by  a  series  of  sluggish  anastomosing  streams  with  the  river-system  of  the 
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Zambesi ;  its  extent  as  well  as  depth  varies  with  the  fall  of  ntin  in  the  country  to  the  n. 
of  it,  but  its  average  size  may  l>e  taken  at  40  m.  long,  by  a  breadth  of  10  and  an  area, 
which  appears  to  bis  decreasing,  of  297  sq.  m.  In  18&3  fake  N'gami  was  reached  from 
the  w.  coast  near  Walflsh  Bay  by  the  traveler  Anderson,  and  there  is  now  a  well-beaten 
route  for  traders  between  these  two  places,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ivory  and 
ostrich  feathers  are  annually  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake.  The  principal 
characteristics  of  the  region  are  rivers,  with  very  sluggish  current,  and  often  flowing 
In  different  directions  to  and  from  the  lake,  large  salt  pans  and  extensive  dry  flats,  cov- 
ered with  dense  bush,  the  haunt  of  elephants  and  other  large  animals.  The  water  of 
K'gami  is  generally  fresh,  but  in  the  dry  season  becomes  brackish.  The  e.  end  is  much 
deeper  than  the  western,  and  it  has  l>een  inferred  that  during  the  last  c.  the  shape  and 
•ize  of  the  lake  have  undergone  material  alterations.  The  chief  tributary,  the  Tonke 
or  Tioge,  coming  from  the  n.w.,  is  deep,  and  In  June,  July,  and  August  brings  down 
vast  volumes  of  water.  The  Suga  or  Zouga  is  the  main  outlet,  runs  towards  the  s.e., 
and  finally  disappears  in  a  large  salt-marsh. 

KOAH-KIHO-TIT,  a  large  and  wealthy  town  of  China,  In  the  province  of  Nganwei.  It 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  great  river  Yang-tze-Kiang  100  m.  s.w.  by  w.  of  Wuhy. 
The  surrounding  country  is  higUy  cultivated  and  very  densely  peopled.  The  minerid 
riches  of  the  neighborhood  are  also  considerable.  Ngan-Eing  is  a  place  of  busy  trade, 
great  part  of  the  goods  intended  for  Nankin  passing  through  the  hands  of  its  merchants. 
The  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  vessels  on  the  river. 

'  KGAir-WHKI,  or  Ka  an-Hosi,  an  interior  province  of  China ;  bounded  n.  e.  by  Elang-en, 
B.e.  by  Chekiang,  s.  by  Kiangsee,  on  the  w.  and  n.w.  by  Houpe  and  Honan;  drained 
bv  the  Hoai-ho  and  Yang-tze-Klang  rivers  and  their  tributaries;  48,461  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
20,696,288.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  but  broken  to  the  a.  and  w.  by  ranges  of  hills  of 
no  gr^t  elevation.  It  contains  a  number  of  lakes,  of  which  Chan-Hu  or  Nest  lake  is  the 
most  Important.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals.  The  best 
green  tea  hi  China  is  grown  in  the  s.e.  portions  of  this  province.  Inks,  varnish  and  lan- 
terns are  manufactured. 

VIAOABA,  a  co.  In  the  w.  of  Kew  York  on  lake  Ontario,  traversed  by  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad  and  branches  and  by  the  Erie  canal;  604  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  62,491.    Co.  seat,  Lockport. 

VIAGABA,  chief  t.  in  Lincoln  co.,  in  the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario,  is  situated  on 
lake  Ontario,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Niagara,  and  is  distant  by  water  from  Toronto 
86  miles.  Burned  down  in  Dec.,  1813,  by  the  American  gen.  M'Clure  on  his  retreat.  It 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  promised  to  lie  a  flourishing  town ;  but  its  trade  has  fallen 
off,  and  it  is  now  best  known  as  a  summer  and  pleasure  resort.    Fop.  '91, 1349. 

XIAOAXA,  Battis  oi',  more  frequently  called  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  was  fought  by 
the  falls  of  Niagara  on  the  Canada  sidev  between  the  British  and  Ainertcan  forces,  on  July 
86th,  1814.  Oeneral  Brown,  who  was  encamped  at  Chippewa,  opposite  Buffalo,  with  8000 
Americans,  received  information  about  noon  that  the  British  general,  Drummond,  had 
crossed  the  Niagara  at  Queenstown,  and  was  moving  nn  the  American  dSpot  of  supplies 
at  Fort  Schlosser.  Colonel — afterwards  General — Scott  was  sent  with  1200  men  to  make 
a  demonstration  on  the  enemy's  posts  nt  Queenstown,  and  thus  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. Scott  had  advanced  but  two  miles,  when  he  came  within  sight  of  a  small  party  of 
British.  They  retired  as  the  Americans  approached,  and  about  sunset  a  strong  force  of 
British  under  Qeneral  Riall,  and  a  iMttery  of  seven  pieces,  were  discovered  on  a  wooded 
eminence  at  the  head  of  Lundy's  Lane,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Nisgara  Falls. 
Scott  immediately  sent  word  to  headquarters  for  reinforcements,  and  at  the  same  time 
aentMajorJessup  with  the  25th  regiment  to  turn,  if  possible,  the  British  left.  'Scott  him- 
self advanced  through  the  woods,  a  terrible  struggle  ensued,  and  Riall  and  his  staff  were 
captured.  In  the  mean  time  the  main  body  oi  troops  under  General  Brown  came  up, 
and  the  British  were  also  reinforced,  nnd  their  battery  increased  to  nine  guns.  A  tCT- 
rible  flre  was  kept  up  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Americans,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
dislodge  the  British,  If  possible,  from  their  strong  position.  The  assault  was  led  by  two 
regiment!),  and  when  they  had  nearly  reached  the  guna  they  were  discovered.  The  first 
regiment  was  driven  back,  but  the  other  under  Scott  pushed  on,  captured  the  guns,  and 
turned  them  on  the  British.  Three  desperate  but  vain  attempts  were  made  by  th<!m  to 
regain  their  lost  position,  and  the  stniggle  was  finally  terminated  about  midnight. 
Generals  Drummond  and  Brown,  and  Colonel  Scott  were  all  severely  wounded.  Owing 
to  a  lack  of  horses,  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  leave  the  captured  guns,  and  ther 
were  soon  in  possession  of  the  British  again.   "The  American  loss  was  748 ;  &e  British,  87S. 

XIAOASA  TAIXS,  a  dty  in  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.-,  on  the  Niagara  river  and  the  Erie, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Blver,  the 
Grand  'Trunk,  and  other  railroads;  20  miles  n.  of  Buffalo.  It  comprises  the  former 
villages  of  Niagara  Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge,  and  was  chartered  in  1892.  It  Is  the 
seat  of  Niagara  university  (R.  C),  and  De  Veaux  college  (P.  E.),  and  has  several  public 
schools,  business  college,  public  library,  several  hospitals,  electrical  power  companies, 
flour  and  paper  mills,  planing  mills,  bicycle  factory,  carbide  and  caroorundum  works, 
gas  and  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  over  15  churches,  and  several  national 
and  state  banks.  There  are  many  objects  of  historic  and  scenic  interest.  See  Niagara 
BivER  and  Falls.    Pop.  '90,  viUage,  6,502;  city,  1892  state  census,  12,688. 

JOAOARA  BIVXB  Aim  FALU  received  their  name  from  the  Indians,  In  whose 
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lanKOOKe  the  word  Niagara  means  the  "  thunder  of  water."  A  record  of  a  voysM  in 
168S  by  s  French  mariner  named  James  Oartier  contains,  it  is  believed,  the  first  printed 
allusion  to  either.  In  1603  the  first  map  of  the  district  was  constructed  bv  a  Frenchman 
named  Champlain ;  and  76  years  later  the  riyer  and  the  cataract  -were  Tinted  by  Fathw 
iBennepin  and  descnribod  at  aome  length  in  a  book.  The  river  receives  the  waters  of  all 
the  upper  lakes — ^theErie.St.  Clair,  Huron,  Michigan,  Superior,anda  number  of  smaller 
K>nes ;  and  neither  the  snows  of  winter  nor  the  evaporation  of  summer,  neither  rains  nor 
drought,  materially  affect  it.  Its  waters  flow  on,  full  and  clear,  pen>etually  the  same, 
with  the  exception  that  about  once  every  seven  years  they  have  a  gradual  rise  and  fall, 
which  is  attributed  to  some  undiscovereia  disturbance  that  affects  bk«  Erie.  On  issuing 
from  lake  Erie  it  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad  ;  but  as  it  flows  on,  it  becomes  several 
miles  wide,  making  room  for  a  number  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Grand  island, 
is  13  m.  long,  and  from  3  to  7  broad.  At  the  foot  of  Grand  island,  which  reaches 
within  \\  m.  of  the  faUt  of  Niagara,  the  river  is  contracted  to  a  breadth  of  Si  m.,  and 
grows  narrower  as  it  proceeds.  Bv  this  and  by  the  descent  In  the  channel,  which  is 
about  60  ft.  in  the  mile  above  the  falls,  are  produced  the  swift  currents  known  as  the 
Sapidt,  in  which  the  river,  notwithstanding  its  great  depth,  is  perpetually  white 
with  foam.  At  the  falls,  which  are  23  m.  from  lake  Erie,  the  river  is  divided  by  an 
island  containing  about  76  acres,  called  Goat  island ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  bend 
in  the  channel,  bv  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  water  is  sent  down  by  the  Canadian 
side.  On  this  side,  therefore,  is  the  grander  cataract  which  has  been  named  the 
EorteihM  fall,  but  no  longer  bears  the  name  appropriatdv,  as  the  precipice  has  been 
worn  from  a  curved  into  a  somewhat  angular  shape,    lliis  process  of  wearing  awayl 

foes  on  gradually  still,  and  Table  Rock,  once  a  striking  featiue  of  the  Canadian  bank, 
as  wholly  disappeared.  The  Horseshoe  fall  Is  above  600  yds.  in  breadth,  and  about 
168  ft.  in  height.  The  water  Is  so  deep  that  it  retains  its  green  color  for  some  dis- 
tance below  the  brow  of  the  precipice;  and  it  rushes  over  with  such  force  that  it  is 
thrown  alx>ut  60  ft.  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  One  may  thus,  having  donned  an  oil- 
skin dress,  enter  two  or  three  yards  behind  the  curved  sheet  of  water  ;  but  the  spray  is 
so  blinding,  the  din  so  deafening,  and  the  current  of  air  so  strong,  that  it  requires  a 
tolerably  calm  nerve  and  firm  foot.  The  separation  caused  by  Goat  island  leaves  a 
ilar^e  wall  of  rock  between  the  Canadian  and  American  falls,  the  latter  being  again 
divided  by  an  islet  at  a  short  distance  from  Goat  island.  This  fall  is  from  8  to  10  ft 
higher  than  the  Horseshoe,  but  only  about  330  yds.  broad.  A  little  above  the  fall  the 
channel  is  divided  by  Bath  Island,  which  is  connected  by  bridges  with  Goat  island  and 
the  American  shore.  A  small  tower,  approached  from  Goat  bland,  formerly  stood  on 
a  rock  over  the  brow  of  the  Horseshoe  fall ;  and  from  this  the  finest  view  on  the 
American  side  could  be  obtained,  the  Table  rock  on  the  Canadian  side  giving  the  com- 
pletest  view  of  the  entire  cataract.  The  falls  can  also  be  seen  from  below  on  both  sides, 
and  every  facility  is  given  for  viewing  them  from  all  the  best  points,  while  magnifloent 
hotels,  Canadian  and  American,  offer  their  inducements  to  the  tourist  to  stay  till  he  has 
received  the  full  influence  of  the  scenery.  The  river  is  crossed  about  300  or  800  yds. 
below  the  falls,  where  it  is  1300  yds.  broad.  The  current  is  lessened  for  about  a  mile, 
but  increases  again  as  the  channel  becomes  narron-er  and  the  descent  greater.  Between 
8  and  4  m.  below  the  falls,  a  stratum  of  rock  runs  across  the  direct  course  of  the  river, 
which,  after  forming  a  vast  circular  basin,  with  an  impassable  whirlpool,  is  forced 
iway  at  right  angles  to  its  old  channel.  At  Nianra  Falls  city  a  remarkable  piece  of 
engineering  work  has  been  completed,  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  canal  and  a  great  tunnel 
the^  cost  about  A4,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  power  of  the  falls  for 
manufacturing. 

From  the  foot  of  the  falls  to  Lewiston,  a  distance  of  7  m.,  the  river  descends  104  ft, 
running  between  perpendicular  walls  360  ft.  high  ;  then  the  height  of  the  chasm  grad. 
ually  diminishes  the  next  7  m.,  and  during  the  remainder  of  its  course  to  lake  Ontario, 
until  it  is  only  about  36  feet  It  has  long  been  a  theory  with  geologists  that  this  deep 
chasm,  and  consequently  the  gigantic  cataract,  has  been  made  by  the  action  of  the 
iwater  on  the  limestone  strata  through  countless  ages.  Originally,  it  is  believed,  the  falls 
were  slmplv  from  the  plateau  that  overlooks  lake  Ontario  at  Lewiston.  Within  the 
Aort  period  even  of  less  than  a  hundred  years  many  changes  have  occurred  that  are 
significant  in  connection  with  this  opinion.  In  1818  large  parts  of  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice on  the  American  side  of  the  falls  broke  down ;  in  1838  fragments  descended  from 
the  Horseshoe  falls ;  and  since  1866  several  other  pieces  have  broken  away.  An  able  re- 
port of  Prof.  James  Hall,  In  1843,  for  the  state  geological  survey,  also  shows  that  the 
falls  at  that  time  were  different  in  important  respects  from  the  description  given  of 
them  bv  Father  Hennepin,  who  described  a  third  fall  from  the  Canadian  side  toward 
the  e.,  lacing  the  line  of  the  main  fall,  and  caused  by  a  great  rock  that  turned  the  divid- 
ed current  in  this  direction.  Sir  Charles  Lyell— in  whose  work,  TraveU  in  North 
America,  may  be  found  the  most  complete  accounts  of  Niagara— estimated  that  the  falls 
wear  away  about  one  foot  of  the  precipice  every  year,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
annual  displacement  of  1,600,000  cubic  feet  of  rock.  Other  scientists  have  estimated  the 
displacement  at  about  half  an  inch  of  the  falls  every  five  years.  Dr.  Julius  Pohlman 
believes  that  the  falls  cut  their  way  back  from  a  point  about  the  present  Whirlpool  Ra- 
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pIdB,  sbowlng  that  between  the  suir^ys  of  184J  and  1886  the  Hoiseehoe  Palto  receded 
485  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  nine  feet  a  year. 

The  great  maelstrom  called  the  Whirlpool,  some  distance  below  the  falls,  ezdtea 
much  Interest.  Its  depths  are  unknown  ;  a  thousand  feet  of  cord  was  found  too  short 
to  reach  its  bottom.  AH  the  water  pouring  over  the  falls  passes  through  the  Whirlpool 
and  flows  on  and  out  through  the  canon.  Authorities  state  that  at  one  time  the  falls 
were  here  and  during  thousands  of  years  excavated  the  whirlpool.  The  grounds  about 
the  falls  tiave  lost  much  of  their  beauty  by  the  destruction  of  timber  and  the  bulldiug 
of  unsightly  mills.  In  1878  Lord  Dufferin,  then  gov.-gen.  of  Canada,  conferred  with 
Gov.  Robinson  of  N.  T.,  in  regard  to  taking  measures  to  form  an  international  park 
about  Niagara.  Qot.  Robinson  in  his  message  to  the  N.  T.  legislature,  1879,  urged 
some  action  in  the  matter.  By  resolution  the  commissioners  of  uie  state  survey  were 
charged  to  investigate  the  question.  They  found  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  restore' 
the  scenery  about  the  falls  to  its  natural  aspect  by  clearing  away  the  buildings  from  a 
larrow  strip  of  land,  100  to  800  ft.  broad  and  a  mile  long,  and  planting  it  with  trees 
which  would  screen  from  view  the  buildings  of  the  village  ;  a  map  was  made  showing 
what  lands  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose.  An  act  providing  for  the  selection  and 
•ppropriation  of  the  lands  was  framed,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate,  1880.  Friends 
01  the  measure  succeeded,  however,  in  keeping  alive  public  interest  in  ttie  matter,  and  a 
socieV^  was  organized,  called  the  Niagara  Fans  assoc,  through  wliose  efforts  lie  de- 
feated bill  was  again  brought  before  the  legislature  and  passed,  1888.  A  commission 
was  empowered  to  proceed  to  condemn  through  the  courts  the  lands  needed,  which 
adopted  in  the  main  the  plan  before  proposed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  state 
survey.  The  lands  selected  were  surveyed  and  appraised  at  avaluation  of  $1,483,429.50. 
■  A  bill  appropriating  this  sum  was  passed,  1885,  which  declares  that  the  lands  are  pur- 
,  chased  by  the  state,  that  they  may  be  restored  to  and  preserved  in  a  state  of  nature  ; 
(tnd  that  every  part  of  them  shall  be  forever  free  of  access  to  all  mankind.  Following 
these  directions,  the  lands  were,  with  form  and  ceremony,  transferred  to  the  state,  1886. 
The  reservation  on  the  Canadian  side  comprises  164  acres,  which  cost  $436,813,  and 
was  formally  opened  in  1888.  At  Niagara  Falls  city,  where  a  number  of  railroads  are 
concentrated,  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  steel  suspension  bridge,  built  to  replace  the  origi- 
nal one  (1869)  which  was  destroyed  by  a  gale  In  1889;  by  a  cantilever  railroad  bridge, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  bnilt  in  1883;  and  by  a  steel  suspension  bridge, 
north  of  the  cantilever,  carrying  railroad  tracks,  a  roadway,  and  footways. 

HIAXE,  Boiiraehieherot,  the  wild  ox  or  buffalo  of  tropical  Western  Africa,  is  in  size 

and  weight  about  equal  to  the  smaller  breeds  of  British  oxen,  but  of  greater  strengtli.  The 
head  is  rather  small,  the  muzzle  black,  the  ears  long  and  pointed,  and  fringed  with  beau- 
tiful silky  hair,  several  inches  long.  The  horns  are  10  or  12  in.  long,  curved  backwards, 
and  sharply  pointed.  The  animal  is  gracefully  proportioned,  having  nothing  of  tlie 
clumsiness  of  the  common  buffalo.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  thin  red  hair. 
The  tail  is  tufted  at  the  extremity  with  black  hair  several  in.  long.  Herds  of  these  oxen 
were  seen  by  Du  Chaillu  in  the  open  or  prairie  lands  to  the  s.  of  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Ogobai.  They  are  shy  and  fierce;  if  wounded,  they  turn  upon  the  hunter  with  terrible 
fury.  No  attempt  seems  yet  to  have  beea  made  to  domesticate  this  animal,  which  is 
probably  very  capable  of  it,  and  might  be  found  more  suitable  tlian  other  oxen  for  warm 
climates. 

HIA8,  an  important  island  belon^ng  to  Holland,  lies  to  the  w.  of  Sumatra,  in  0°  IS* 
64'— 1°  85'  n.  lat,  and  97°— 98°  e.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  2100  sq.  miles.  In 
1867,  when  the  Dutch  took  complete  possession  of  the  island,  the  population  was  reck- 
oned at  170,000.  There  are  several  pmces  where  sliips  can  anchor  and  take  in  provis- 
ions, water,  etc.  On  the  e.  coast  is  the  village  of  Nias,  and  on  the  w.  Silurongnng. 
Little  islands  and  coral  reefs  lie  here  and  there  on  the  coast,  which  in  some  places  is 
steep,  wliile  mountain-chains  run  from  the  s.e.  to  the  north-west.  There  is  a  gieater 
breadth  of  excellent  farming-grounds  than  the  population,  reduced  by  internal  wars  and 
the  exportation  of  slaves,  can  properly  cultivate.  They  grow  rice,  cocoa-nuts,  bannuMS, 
tobacco,  sugar-canes,  etc.,  and  raise  large  quantities  of  pepper.  Cattle  and  horsea 
have  been  imported,  and  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  raising  of  pigs  and  fowls. 
Formerly,  about  500  Niasaers  were  carried  away  annually  as  sLaves  U)  Batavia  and  otltcr 

S laces,  but  this  traffic  has  been  in  a  great  measure  suppressed.    Its  present  ponulation 
I  between  200,000  and  250,000.  f  h  f 

The  Niassers  are  of  the  Malay  race,  but  fairer  than  the  Malays  usually  are.  They 
are  gentle,  sober,  and  peaceful,  remarkably  ingenious  in  handicraft,  ornamenting  their 
houses  with  wood-carvings,  forging  arms,  etc.  The  women  Ubor  in  the  fields,  the  chil- 
dren weave  mats,  while  the  men  look  after  the  live-stock,  and  hunt  the  deer  and  wild 
swine.  They  worship  a  superior  deity,  and  fear  a  powerful  one,  who  pursues  Ihera  if 
they  do  evil.  Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  is  rare.  Tlie  gift  to  the  bride's  family  is  from 
60  to  500  dollars.  Divorce  is  not  allowed,  and  adultery  is  punished  by  tlie  death  of 
both  parties.  Dead  bodies  are  placed  in  coffins  above  the  ground,  and  creepers  and 
flowering  shml>s  planted,  which  speedily  grow  up  and  cover  them.  Trade  is  on  the 
increase.— See  Malayan  iliacellames,  vol.  ii. ;  Het  EUand  Niat,  door  H.  J.  Domis;  Craw- 
ford's Dacriptivt  Dutumary  (London,  1856) ;  TydscJuift  voor  ifed.  Indii  (1854»  18(X») ;  £. 
Modigliani,  U*  Viaggio  a  Nxa»  (Milan,  1890),  etc  x      -•         /  > 
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HIBBT,  Antonio,  a  Roman  archscologist  of  high  celebrity,  was  b.  in  1793.  He  wai 
one  of  those  who,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Winckelmonn,  made  an  elaborately 
minute  investigation  of  the  remaius  of  antiquity  their  special  study.  The  first  work  that 
mode  him  known  was  his  translation  of  Pausanias,  with  antiquarian  and  critical  notes. 
In  1820  he  was  appointed  professor  of  archeology  in  the  university  of  Borne.  In  the 
some  year  appeared  his  edition  of  Nordlni's  Boma  ArUiea;  and  in  1837-38,  bis  learned 
and  admirable  Analisi  Storicotopografieo-antiqtiaria  deUa  eurta  de  Contomi  di  Boma,  U> 
which  was  added  (1838-40)  a  description  of  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Among  his  other 
Vritings,  may  be  mentioned  his  La  Mura  di  Roma  diiegnaU  da  W.  OeU,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  treatises  on  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches, 
the  circus  of  Caracalla,  the  temple  of  Fortuna  at  Pneneste,  the  graves  of  the  Horatii  and 
the  Curiattii,  etc.    Nibby  d.  Dec.  29,  1839. 

HI'BELTnrOEKLIEB,  or  '  Niebdunge  Not,'  as  the  words  are  written  in  the  oldest  manu- 
Bcripts,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  the  genuine  epic  of  Germany  belonging 
to  the  middle  a^es.  There  exist  twenty  more  or  less  perfect  manuscript  copies  of  this 
curious  poem,  tiie  earliest  of  which  belong  to  the  begmning  of  the  18th  c,  irom  which 
period  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  it  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  among  Germans  of 
all  classes.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  author  or  authors  of  the  work  beyond  the 
fact,  that  it  was  put  into  its  present  form  by  a  wandering  minstrel  in  Austria  about  or 
prior  to  the  year  1210,  which  is  the  date  of  the  oldest  accredited  manuscript.  According 
to  W.  Grimm  and'Lachman's  critical  analysis  of  the  poem,  it  is  in  itself  a  compilation  of 
pre-existing  songs  and  rhapsodies,  strung  together  into  one  whole  upon  a  plan  remark- 
able for  its  grand  simpUcity,  although  less  skill  is  shown  in  some  instances  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  several  ports  are  connected.  In  the  more  authentic  manuscripts  the 
poem  consists  of  only  twenty  parts,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  latter  portions  of  the 
epic,  which  are  given  only  in  some  of  the  texts,  as  that  of  8t.  Gall,  are  the  composition 
of  later  compilers.  The  epic  cycle  embraced  in  the  Kilieluugenlied  may  be  more  spec- 
ially regarded  as  the  fusion  of  the  history  of  the  mythical  people,  called  in  the  poem  the 
Nibelungen,  with  five  leading  groups  of  myths,  in  which  are  incorporated  the  adventures 
of  some  of  the  most  universally  p>opular  personages  belonging  to  the  semi-historic  myths 
of  mediiBval  German  folk-lore,  as,  for  instance,  the  hero  Siegfried  with  his  mantle  of 
invisibility,  and  the  lovely  Icelandic  heroine  Brunhilt:  King  GQnther  of  Burgundy,  and 
his  fair  sister,  Eriemhilt,  the  wife  of  Siegfried;  Haco  of  Norway,  Dietrich  (Theodoric 
the  great  king  of  the  Ostrogoths)  of  Berne  (Verona),  and  Etzel  (Attila),  king  of  the  Huns, 
The  loves  and  feuds,  and  the  stormy  lives  and  violent  deaths  of  these  national  heroes 
and  heroines,  are  skillfully  intertwined  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  artistically  made  to 
center  round  the  mythical  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen,  which,  after  the  murder  of  Sieg- 
fried, who  had  brought  it  from  the  far  north,  is  secretly  buried  by  his  murderer  Haco 
beneath  the  Rhine,  where  it  still  remains.  The  poem,  m  its  rude  but  strict  versification, 
tells  the  tale  of  Kriemhilt's  vengeance  for  her  husband's  death  with  a  passionate  earnest- 
ness that  carries  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  with  it,  until  the  interest  culminates  in  the 
catastrophe  of  the  fierce  battle  between  the  Burgundians  and  Huns  at  the  court  of  Etzel, 
whose  hand  Kriemhilt  has  accepted,  the  better  to  accomplish  her  pui-poses  of  revenge. 
The  tale  of  horrors  fitly  closes  with  the  murder  of  Kriemhilt  herself,  after  she  has 
satisfied  her  vengeance  by  slaying  with  Siegfried's  sword  his  murderer  Haco.  This 
tale,  which  seemed  to  echo  back  the  clash  of  arms  and  strife  of  passion  which  char- 
acterized the  early  periods  of  German  history,  kept  a  firm  hold  on  the  imaginations  of 
the  people  till  the  taste  for  polemic  writings,  fostered,  if  not  created,  at  the  period  of  the 
reformation,  caused  this  as  well  as  many  other  treasures  of  folk-lore  to  be  almost  lost 
sight  of  and  foreotten.  Attention  was  again,  however,  drawn  to  it  in  the  18th  c,  by  the 
publication  of  detached  portions  of  the  poem  by  Bodmer,  Criemhilden-Baehe  (Zurich, 
1751),  and  by  MOller  in  his  Sammlung  deutseher  Oedie/Ue  au*  dem  18-14  Jahrh.  (Berlin, 
1782);  but  it  was  not  until  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  value  of  the  work  in  an 
historical  nnd  philological  point  of  view  was  recognized.  Lachmann  made  known  the 
result  of  his  investigations  in  1826.  His  views  were  supported  by  Hailenhnff  and  Keger 
(1856).  Holtzmann  (1854),  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  the  longest  version  is  the 
more  ancient,  and  was  followed  by  Zarncke,  Hermann,  and  Fischer.  Pfeiffer  tried,  in 
1863,  to  prove  that  the  autlior  of  the  present  Nibelungenlied  was  the  Austrian  Von 
KQrenberg  (eirta  1140).  See  Paul's  statement  of  the  case  in  I>ie  Niebdvngenfrage  (1877). 
All  the  manuscripts  in  the  Nibelungenlied  comprise  another  poem  under  the  title  of  Dia 
Klage,  which  treats  of  the  burial  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  conflict  at  Etzel's  court, 
and  the  laments  which  were  composed  in  commemoration  of  that  event.  It  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Nibelungenlied,  and,  like  it,  the  work  of  an  unknown  author.  A  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  Nibelungenlied  will  be  found  in  Carlyle's  MUeeUaneout  E»nyt 

ncx'A.    See  Nick. 

HICASA'OVA,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  repnblic  of 
Honduras  on  the  e.  by  the  Carriliean  (wa.  on  the  s.  by  the  republic  of  Costa  Kica,  and 
on  the  w.  by  the  Pacific;  lat  10*  4fi'  to  16"  n. ;  lone.  88°  20*  to  87o  80';  area,  about  49,200 
sq.  m.;  pop.  '96,  380,000,  or  including  uncivilized  Indians,  420,000.  Nicaragua  is  tra- 
versed by  two  rangeis  of  mountains— the  western  which  follows  the  direction  of  the 
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eoast-Iine,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  m.  from  the  Pacific:  and  the  eastern  (a  part  of 
the  great  range  of  the  Cordilleras),  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  sends  off  several 
spurs  towards  the  Caribbean  sea.  The  former  is  generally  high  and  volcanic,  but  sinlcs 
at  times  almost  to  the  level  of  the  plains.  Between  the  two  ranges  lies  a  great  interior 
basin,  containing  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  (q.  v.)  and  Managua.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Rio  Coco,  or  Segovia,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua; the  Sscondido,  or  Blewfieids;  and  the  San  Juan,  all  of  which  flow  into  the 
Caribbean  sea.  The  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  is  called  the  Mosquito  coast.  The 
country  is  in  many  places  densely  wooded — the  most  valuable  trees  oeing  mahogany, 
logwood,  Nicaragua  wood,  cedar,  and  Brazil  wood.  The  pastures  are  splendid,  and 
support  vast  herds  of  cattle.  The  chief  products  are  80gar«ane  (softer  and  juicier  than 
the  Asiatic  variety),  cacao,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  toliacco,  maize  and  rice,  with  nearly 
all  the  fruits,  etc.,  of  the  tropics — ^plantains,  bananas,  tomatoes,  bread-fruit,  arrowroot, 
citrons,  oRtDges,  limes,  lemons,  pineapples,  guavas,  etc.  The  chief  vegetable  exports 
are  sarsaparilla,  aloes,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  copal,  gum-arabic,  caoutchouc,  etc.  The 
northern  part  of  Nicaragua  is  rich  in  minerals — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead — but 
the  mines  are  not  so  carefully  worl^ed  now  as  under  the  Spaniards.  The  incessant 
political  distractions  of  the  country  have  notoriously  all  but  destroyed  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  The  trade  .s  chiefly  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  seat  of  government  is  Managua,  with,  '91,  27,000  Inhabitants;  the  largest  town  and 
former  capital  is  St.  Leon,  with  a  population  of  .34,000.  The  town  of  Nicaragua  has  a 
pop.  of  10,000  to  12,000.    There  are  91  m.  of  railroad,  which  cost  $2,700,000. 

In  1603  Columbus  saw  the  coast  of  N.,  but  the  Spaniards  first  entered  the  conntry  in  1521 
under  611  tionzales  de  Avila,  and  it  was  conquered  bv  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  the  governor 
of  Panama  in  1522.  In  1821 — the  great  year  of  revolution  in  Central  America — it  threw 
off  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  after  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle,  secured  its  independ- 
ence by  the  help  of  the  "  liberals  "  of  San  Salvador.  Nicaragua  in  1824  l>ecame  the 
second  state  in  the  federal  republic  of  Central  America,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  in  1839  became  an  independent  republic.  In  1847-48  a  dispute  broke  out  between 
Nicaragua  and  Great  Britain  al>out  the  Mosquito  coast,  which  led  to  some  hostilities,  and 
was  only  finally  settled  in  1860.  Meanwhile,  in  1866,  a  civil  war  had  broken  out  between 
the  so-called  conservatives"  and  ''lii>erals,"  which  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the 
latter,  who  were,  however,  obliged  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  since  notorious  Col.  William 
Walkei  (see  Fiubustebs).  In  1894  the  so-called  Mosquito  Beserve  was  reincorporated 
into  the  republic  by  voluntary  resolution  of  the  Indians. 

By  the  constitution  of  Aug.  19,  1868,  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  is  governed  by  a 
president,  who  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  holds  ofBce  for  four  years.  There 
are  two  legislative  chambers — the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives.  Lii>erty  of 
speech  ana  of  the  press  exists,  but  is  not  absolutely  guaranteed.  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  however.  Is  the  only  one  publicly  tolerated,  but  the  services  of  other  religious 
bodies  may  be  privately  performed. 

KICAKA'OITA,  Lake  (native  Cocibolea),  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  the  republic  of  the 
same  name,  110  m.  long,  and  from  30  to  60  broad.  Its  elevation  above  the  Pacific,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  low  range  of  hills,  is  little  more  than  100  feet. 

HICAKA'OUA,  or  Ri'VAS,  a  t.,  cap.  of  the  department  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America, 
on  the  western  shore  oi  the  lake  Nicaragua,  60  m.  s.s.e.  from  Managoa.  Pop.  10,000  to 
12,000. 

nOASLA'QXU,  BSre-CkKAL.  (For  its  history  up  to  1880  see  IirrBBOCBAKic  Ship- 
Canal.)  The  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company  was  in  1895  executing  the  project 
under  contract  with  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  the  original  charter  company.  On 
Oct.  8, 1889,  Nicaragua  formally  recognized  theI>eguiningof  the  work  of  construction,  and 
in  September,  1890,  appointed  a  commission  to  see  that  the  company  held  to  the  conces- 
sion, which  required  the  spending  of  at  least  $2,000,000  within  the  last  year  of  the  second 
term.  According  to  the  surveys  made  in  the  first  term  of  two  and  one-half  years,  the 
entire  leagth  of  the  canal  route  is  109.5  miles.  The  highest  level  is  Lake  Nicaragiia,  100 
ft.  al>ove  sea  level,  wUch  is  reached  by  means  of  three  locks  on  each  side.  The  bottom 
width  of  the  canal  is  to  be  from  80  to  120  ft.,  and  the  upper  width  from  80  to  288  ft., 
while  the  depth  is  to  vary  only  between  28  and  80  ft.  Of  the  total  route  142  m.  are 
included  in  the  river  San  Juan,  the  artificial  basins  and  the  lake,  while  the  entire  length 
of  the  summit  level  reach  is  1.51  miles,  for  which  distance  vessels  may  proceed  rapidly. 
The  whole  estimated  cost  of  the  canal  is  $90,000,000,  not  including  commissions, 
bankers'  fees,  an.l  interest  during  the  construction.  If  the  tonnage  rates  in  force  on  the 
Suez  canal  are  charged,  a  total  revenue  of  $17,500,000  will  probably  accrue.  The  est*.- 
mated  time  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  is  six  years. 

NIOASTSO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Calabrie,  Is  most  beautifully  situated 
w.  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  margin  of  the  coast  plains,  and  commanding  views  of  the 
•ea,  16  m.  w.n.w.  of  Catanzaro.  It  Is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  There  are  hot  springs 
in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  about  10,300. 

HIOOOLA  PI8AII0,  a  distinguished  sculptor  of  Pisa,  to  the  Influence  of  whose  works 
the  rise  or  restoration  of  sculpture  in  connection  with  Gothic  architecture  is  mainly 
attributable.  There  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  it  is  t)eUeved  to  have  been 
between  1205  and  1207.  He  was  bom  at  Pisa  and  Is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the 
•on  of  one  Pletro  da  Siena,  a  notary.  His  earliest  work  is  supposed  to  be  the  "  Deposi- 
tion," over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  fayade  of  the  cathedral  at  Lucca,  dated  1287.    He 
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worked  on  the  principle  of  Btndylne  nstnre,  modified  or  corrected  by  the  ideal  ol 
antique  scalptore;  and  it  is  said  that  he  first  adopted  ttus  principle  from  the  sciilptnre 
on  an  ancient  sarcophagus  broaght  from  Greece  in  the  siiips  of  Pisa;  bnt,  though 
most  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Greelc  sculpture  were  not  discovered  till  long  after 
Klccola'g  time,  he  must  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  many  important  remains 
on  the  various  classic  ruins  with  which  Italy  abounds.  This  sculptor's  reputation 
is  supported  by  three  important  works,  which  remain  and  are  still  admired  for  their 
excellence — the  pulpit  of  the  baptistery  at  Pisa,  the  "  area  '•  or  shrme  of  St.  Dominic  for 
the  church  of  tliat  saint  at  Bologna,  and  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedra]  at  Siena.  The  first 
of  these  was  finished  in  1260,  and  Is  reckoned  the  most  el^ant  pulpit  In  Italy.  It  is  of 
white  marl>le,  six-sided,  supported  by  seven  Corinthian  colurons,  and  adorned  with  five 
bas-reliefs  of  subjects  from  the  New  Testament.  The  second  work,  the  "area"  of  St. 
Dominic,  Is  one  of  even  greater  extent.  It  is  composed  of  six  large  bas-reliefs,  delin- 
eating the  six  principal  events  in  the  legend  of  San  Domenlco  and  Is  ornamented  with 
/Btatues  of  our  Savior,  tUe  virgin,  and  the  four  doctors  of  the  church.  The  operculum 
or  lid  was  added  about  200  years  afterwards.  The  subiecte  on  the  pulpit  at  Sieua,  the 
tliird  of  these  works,  are  the  same  as  those  on  that  at  Pisa,  with  the  substitution  of  the 
"Flight  into  Egypt" and  the  "Massacre  of  the  Innocents" for  the  "Presentation";  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  concluding  composition,  the  "Last  Judgment."  In  these  com- 
positions there  is  great  felicity  of  invention  and  grouping,  truth  of  expression,  and  grace 
m  th3  attitudes  and  draperies;  and  in  tliat  of  the  "Last  Judgment  the  boldness  dis- 
played in  the  naked  figures,  twisted  and  contorted  into  every  imaginable  attitude,  is 
wonderful,  and  evinces  the  skill  with  which  Niccola  drew  on  tbe  antique  and  on 
nature.  But  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  there  is  a  degree  of  confusion  or  overfullness  in 
the  grouping,  and  that  the  heads  of  his  figures  are  often  large  in  proportion  to  the  bodies; 
faults  incidental  to  all  early  efTorts.  In  this  last  work  it  appears  by  the  contract  for  its 
execution  tliat  Niccola  was  assisted  by  his  scholars  Lapo  and  Arnolfo,  and  his  son  Giovanni; 
and  this  accounts  for  a  certain  feebleness  that  may  be  ol)served  in  portions  of  it.  He  died 
at  Pisa  in  1276,  and  was  burled  in  the  Campo  Santo.  Niccola's  influence  on  art 
extended  widely;  his  pupils  A.rnolfo  and  Lapo  executed  numerous  works  at  Rome.Siena, 
and  other  cities.  His  son  and  heir  in  reputation,  though  not  his  et^ual  in  talent,  Giovanni 
Pisano,  was  constantly  engaged  on  works  of  importance;  in  Pisa,  where  the  Campo 
Santo  (for  he  was  also  an  architect)  was  erected  from  his  designs;  in  Naples,  which  he 
visited  on  the  invitation  of  Charles  I.  of  Aniou;  at  Arezzo,  where  he  executed  the  marble 
shrine  of  St.  Donato  for  the  cathedral ;  at  Orvieto,  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  facerata  of  the 
Duomo,  by  many  ascribed  to  Niccola,  being  by  him;  at  Pistoja,  where  he  executed  the 
pulpit,  etc.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained;  it  was  probably  about  1820; 
After  Giovanni's  death  the  Pisan  school  split  into  two  principal  branches,  Florence  and 
Siena;  that  of  Naples  may  also  he  reckoned  a  branch, from  the  influence  exercised  over 
it  by  Giovanni. — Andrea  Pisano,  the  ablest  of  Giovanni's  pupils,  was  called  to  Florence 
to  execute  in  marble  the  statues,  lias-reliefs,  etc.,  designed  by  Giotto  in  ornamenting  the 
cathedral  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  then  in  course  of  erection.  The  talent  he  displayed 
soon  raised  him  to  a  high  position  and  important  employment.  He  executed  numerous 
statues  for  the  facade  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  bronze  gate  for  the  baptisteir,  of  very  great 
excellence.  This  gate  still  exists,  along  with  the  later  and  still  more  celebrated  gates  of 
Ghiberti.  Under  the  influence  of  Giotto's  genius  he  became  completely  Giottesqiie  in 
thought  and  style;  and  his  works  bear  so  distinctly  the  impress  of  that  master-mind 
that  the  design  of  many  of  them,  and  particularly  the  baptistery  gate,  are  ascribed  to 
Giotto.  He  died  In  1349,  aged  79.  See  Vasari;  Chriaian  Art,  by  lord  Lindsay;  Agln- 
court,  Daoia  Memorie  Istonche ;  Rosini,  Storia,  etc.;  Cicognara  (tom.  i.),  JimumerUi 
Sepolcrali  della  Toscana. 

HTCGOLIin,  GiovANKi  Batiista,  a  distinguished  Italian  poet,  was  b.  in  1782,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pisa,  of  a  noble  but  impoverishuil  laiiiily.  Xsiccolini's  firat  literary  efforts 
were  full  of  hi^h  promise  of  the  classical  and  antique  beauties  which  characterize  his 
finest  compositions,  and  in  1810  he  was  crowned  by  the  Crusca  academy.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  c^ueen  of  Etruria  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  th<;  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  where  he  delivered  to  the  young  artists  lectures  on  history  and  myUiology  ;  but  on 
the  fall  of  the  Bonaparte  sovereigns  this  posi  was  withdrawn  from  the  poet.  In  180S 
the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  appointed  him  librarian  Ln  the  Pitti  Palace,  an  office  he 
resigned  in  order  to  escape  the  servility  of  court  dependence.  By  the  death  of  a  relative 
he  acquired  wealth  ana  the  power  of  exclusively  devoting  himself  to  literature,  and 
published  several  much-admired  essavs  and  lectures:  and  in  1827  appeared  his  noble 
work  Antonio  Fotearini.  In  1836  Nfccolini  published  anonymously  his  best  poem — 
Arnaldo  da  Breteia — and  nothing  finer  has  been  written  in  modem  Italian,  whether  it  be 
viewed  as  a  classical  creation,  full  of  life  and  poetry,  or  as  a  work  of  glowing  patriotism. 
Kiccolini  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  fame  and  honors  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  died  nt  Flor- 
ence in  1861. 

HICE,  or  NiCJtA,  formerly  a  city  of  Bithynia,  In  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  lake  Ascania.  It  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt  (for  an  olden  town  had  existed  on 
its  site),  by  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Philip  (3t6  B.C.).  and  received  the  name  of  Antigoneia, 
which  Lysimachus  changed  to  Nicea,  in  honor  of  liis  wife.  It  was  a  handsome  town, 
and  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors;  all  the 
streets  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  from  a  magnificent  monument  in  the  center 
the  four  gates  of  the  city  were  visible.     It  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  two 
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coundla  held  In  it— the  first  and  seventh  ecumenical  councHo.  The  Fibbt  Comron.  of 
Nice  was  held  826  A.D.,  and  was  convened  by  tlie  emperor  Constandne,  in  concert, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  historians,  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  for  the  purpose  of 
dediiing  the  questions  raised  in  the  Arian  controversy.  (For  details  of  the  proceedings, 
so  far  as  regards  Arius,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Abius.)  Ttie  supporters  of  Axius  at 
first  are  said  to  have  numbered  upwards  of  twenty;  but  ultimately  the  decree  condemn- 
ing him  was  subscribed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  council,  the  number  of  dissentients 
bemg,  according  to  the  highest  computation,  only  five,  while  tlie  most  probable  account 
reduces  it  to  two.  The  Kioene  Cbeed  adopted  in  this  council  forms  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article.  In  addition  to  the  Arian  question  the  council  of  Nice  also  deliberated  on 
a  schism,  called  the  Meletian  schism,  which  at  that  time  divided  the  church  of  Egypt, 
and  the  particulars  of  which  have  formed  a  subject  of  recent  controversy.  The  decree 
of  Nice  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  a  compromise,  but  did  not  effectually  suppress 
the  schism.  The  decree  of  Nice  on  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  of  wider  application, 
and  met  with  universal  acceptance,  the  few  recusants  being  thenceforward  cnlled  quarto- 
dccimans  (q.v.).  This  coimcil  also  enacted  twenty  canons  of  discipline.  For  a  minute 
and  picturesque  description  of  this  council  see  Dean  Stanley's  History  of  the  Ecutem 
Vkureh.— The  Second  CocNcn,  of  Nice,  called  also  the  seventh  ecumenical  council, 
was  assembled  under  the  empress  Irene  (787),  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Constantine,  for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  subject  of  images.  The  tenor 
of  the  decree  on  images  is  detailed  under  that  heaid.  In  the  west  the  question  of  the 
acceptation  of  this  council  was  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  arising,  in  great 
measure,  from  a  grossly  erroneous  Latin  translation  of  the  acts,  which  for  a  time  obtained 
extensive  circulation. 

KICE  (Ital.  Niiaa),  seaport  and  episcopal  city,  cap.  of  the  department  of  the  Alpes  Mari- 
tlmes,  France,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Paglione,  100  m.  s.s.w.  of  Turin,  and 
about  the  same  distance  e.n.e.  of  Marseilles.  Pop.  '72, 42,303;  '00, 03,760.  It  consists  of 
three  principal  parts— the  Qaartier  d»  la  Croix  d»  Marbre,  or  New  Toum  (on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Paglione),  the  Old  Toum,  and  the  Port.  The  first  of  these  is  much  frequented  by  for- 
eigners, particularly  English  (whence  its  name  of  "English  town").  It  is  close  upon  the 
river,  tms  a  handsome  quay  filled  with  gay  shops,  and  a  splendid  square  called  the  Jardin 
public.  Two  bridges  over  the  Paglione  connect  it  with  the  old  or  upper  town,  which 
extends  back  to  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  the  Castle  hilL  The  old  town  is  excessively  dirtv, 
and  has  narrow,  stinking  streets,  with  macaroni  and  confectionery  shops,  grocery  estalv 
lishments,  slaughter-houses,  etc.  The  port,  almost  separated  from  it  bv  the  (Dastle  hill, 
is  crowded  with  a  seafaring  population.  The  harbor  admits  vessels  arawing  16  ft.  of 
water,  but  it  is  difficult  of  entrance.  The  Castle  hill,  an  isolated  mass  of  limestone  800 
ft.  high,  receiving  its  name  from  having  been  crowned  by  a  strong  castle,  now  in  ruins, 
is  laid  out  in  public  gardens,  and  affords  an  extensive  and  splendid  prospect  out  to  sea. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  in  the  Corso,  or  in  the  adjoining  streets,  in  one  of  which 
there  is  an  English  library  and  reading-room.  There  is  on  Episcopalian,  and  also  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  Nice,  and  an  English  cemetery.  The  most  attractive  promenade 
In  the  old  town  is  the  Terrace,  from  16  to  20  ft.  high,  erected  as  a  protection  to  the  town 
against  a  stormy  sea.  But  the  most  agreeable  and  fashionable  drive  and  promenade  is 
the  Promenade  de»  Anglais,  extending  for  a  mile  along  the  shore  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  PagUoni!,  and  skirted  on  one  side  by  elegant  villas  and  hotels.  Beggars  are  numer- 
ous, owing,  doubtless,  to  the  great  influx  of  visitors.  Fine  as  the  usual  winter  and 
spring  weather  of  Nice  is,  it  is  exposed  to  the  n.  winds,  or  mistral,  which  during  these 
seasons  often  brin^  a  temperature  which  in  England  would  be  considered  cool,  or  even 
C0I4,  in  April  or  October.  The  Quartier  Caraoacel  is  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the 
place,  and  therefore  the  best  for  an  invalid.  Dust  and  bad  drainage  are  the  drawbacks 
to  the  amenity  of  Nice;  but  this  is  true  with  regard  to  most  of  the  places  of  winter  resort 
in  the  south.  Tlie  mean  Januair  and  February  temperature  is  47°,  equal  to  that  of 
April  in  England;  March  is  62°;  April  68°,  about  the  same  as  June  in  England,  or  July 
in  Scotland. 

The  ancient  Ligurian  town  of  Nlcsea,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  a  colony  of  Phoceana 
from  Massalia  (Marseilles),  became  subject  to  Rome  In  the  2d  c.  B.C.  It  probably  occu- 
pied the  Castle  hill,  rather  than  the  site  of  the  present  city.  Subsequently  It  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  Visigoths,  kings  and  counts  of  Aries,  the  Angevine 
sovereigns  of  Naples,  and  tlie  dukes  of  Savoy  (1888),  in  whose  family  it  remained  till 
1860,  when  it  was  ceded  to  France. 

KICE,  COTIKOILS  OF,  the  first  of  which,  held  825  a.d.,  is  properly  calied  ecumeni- 
cal. It  was  convened  by  the  Emperor  Constantin  ^  who,  with  the  invitation  sent  to  each 
bishop,  provided  public  conveyance  for  himself,  two  presbyters,  and  three  servants. 
The  empire  had  at  the  time  about  1800  bishops,  1000  of  whom  were  in  the  Greek  prov- 
inces, and  800  in  the  Latin.  Of  these,  according  to  the  statement  of  Athanasius,  318 
attended  the  council,  of  which  onlv  1  was  from  the  Latin  church.  The  total  number  of 
delegates,  including  presbyters  anri  others,  was  probably  more  than  16(X).  The  eastern 
provinces  were  largely  represented.  Many  of  the  members  were  venerable  and  illus- 
mous  men,  among  whom  were  Eusebius.  eminent  for  learning;  Athanasius,  then  only  a 
young  deacon,  attendant  on  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  small  and  insignificant  in  person, 
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but  conspicuous  for  mtellect,  eloquence,  and  zeal;  Arius,  a  parish-prieet  of  Alexandria, 
60  years  old,  tall  and  emacldted  in  person,  wild,  sometimes  almost  to  madness,  in  manner 
ascetic,  and  negligent  in  dress,  yet  haying  a  sweet  voice,  and  fascinating  speech;  Pota- 
mon  of  Herakles;  and  Papbnutius,  of  the  upper  Thebaid,  whose  right  eye  had  been  dug 
out  with  a  sword,  and  the  empty  socket  seared  with  a  hot  iron ;  Paul  of  Neo-Csesarea, 
also  scarred  by  the  brand  of  hot  iron  which  had  crippled  both  his  hands;  Jacob  of  Nisi- 
bis,  who  had  spent  years  as  a  hermit  in  forests  and  caves,  subsisting  on  plants  and  roots; 
Spiridion  of  Cyrus,  continuing,  even  after  his  ordination,  a  literal  shepherd ;  Hoeius  of 
Cordova,  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  western  delegates;  two  Roman  presbyters,  influential 
as  representing  Sylvester,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  kept  at  home  bv  the  infirmities 
of  age;  a  Persian  bishop  from  the  eastern  frontier,  and  a  Oothic  bishop  from  the  north. 
CoDStantine's  object  in  convening  the  council,  as  announced  in  his  opening  address,  was 
to  heal  the  divisions  in  the  church,  the  system 'of  which,  he  said,  had  surprised  and  dis- 
tressed him.  There  were  two  principal  controversies  then  raging — one  of  them  doc- 
trinal, relating  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  other  ritualistic,  naving  reference  to  the 
time  for  the  observance  of  Easter.  At  the  opening  of  the  discussions  on  the  former 
there  seemed  little  prospect  that  the  emperor's  prayer  for  harmony  among  the  delegates 
wocid  be  answered.  Accusations  and  recriminations  were  bandied  to  and  fro  without 
regard  to  his  presence.  He  was  unmoved  amid  the  xngry  voices,  turning  from  one  side 
of  the  hall  to  the  other,  giving  attention  to  the  questions  proposed,  and  bringing  together 
the  angry  partisans.  Laying  aside  his  stately  Latin  he  addressed  them  in  broken  Greek, 
praising  some,  persuading  others,  shaming  a  third  class,  and  directing  all  his  energies  to 
the  one  point  of  securing  unanimity  of  decision.  The  first  sessions  were  devoted  chiefly 
to  a  discussion  of  the  Arian  views,  accompanied  with  an  examination  of  Arius  himself. 
He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Ood  was  a  creature,  though  indeed  the  most  exalted  of 
all;  that  be  had  been  made  out  of  nothing:  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  exist; 
and  that,  in  his  own  free  will,  he  was  capable  of  right  and  wrong.  The  songs  which  he 
bad  written  to  popularize  his  opinions  were  sung  in  the  council ;  and,  apparently  by  him- 
self, dancing  liKe  an  eastern  dervish  while  he  uttered  their  wild,  abstract  statements  in 
lou^  straggbng  lines.  The  first  attempt  to  reach  a  decision  was  made  by  producing  an 
ancient  creed  of  Palestine,  the  basis  of  that  which  was  ultimately  adopted,  but  opposed 
at  first  by  the  orthodox — the  more  violently,  because  the  Arians  were  willing  to  adopt  it 
A  letter  naving  t)een  read  from  Eusebius  of  Kicomedia,  in  which  he  declared  that  to 
assert  the  Son  to  be  uncreated  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  of  one  substance  {Sftoovdtof 
with  the  Father;  the  expression  was  laid  hold  of  as  fumisliing  the  very  test  for  which 
they  were  seeking.  The  creed,  as  finally  adopted,  was  ns  follows:  "We  believe  in  one 
God,  the  Father,  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible;  and  in  one 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father;  only  begotten— that  is  to 
say — of  the  substance  of  the  Father;  God  of  God,  Light  of  light,  veiy  God  of  very  God; 
begotten — not  made — being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father;  by  whom  all  tilings  were 
made,  both  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  sal- 
vation, came  down  and  was  made  flesh,  and  was  made  man ;  su&ered,  and  rose  again  on 
the  third  day;  went  up  into  the  heavens;  and  is  to  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  nnd 
the  dead;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  those  that  say  "there  was  when  He  was  not," 
and  "before  He  was  bei^otten  He  was  not;"  and  that  "He  came  into  existence  from 
what  was  not;"  or  who  pi.ofess  that  the  Son  of  God  is  a  different  person  or  substance;  or 
that  he  is  created,  or  changeable,  or  variable,  are  anathematized  bv  the  Catholic  church. 
The  second  controversy  determined  at  the  first  council  of  Nice  had  reference  to  the  time 
for  observing  Easter,  and  was  the  most  ancient  in  the  church.  Its  name — the  "quarto- 
deciman  " — or,  fourteenth-day  controversy,  was  derived  from  the  Jewish  rather  than  the 
Christian  calendar.  The  question  in  dispute  was.  Ought  the  Christian  passover  U)  be 
celebrated  on  the  same  dav  as  the  Jewish—  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Nisan — or  on  the 
following  Sunday?  This  fundamental  question  became  entangled  with  others  relating  to 
the  fast  of  40  days,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  vernal  equinox.  On  the  one  side  were  the 
apostolic  traditions,  and  on  the  other  the  new  Catholic  spirit  seeking  separation  from 
I  Jewish  Ideas.  At  the  date  of  the  council  the  Judaic  time  was  observed  by  the  principal 
eastern  churches;  and  the  Christian  time  by  the  western  churches,  with  a  part  of  the 
eastern.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  (Siristian  time;  not  as  a  matter  of  doctrine  to 
be  received  under  j)enalty  of  anathema,  but  as  determined  by  common  consent  on  the 
principle  that  the  will  oi  the  majority  should  prevail.  Some  smaller  matters  also  were 
decided  by  the  council,  and  20  canons  passed  on  various  sublects  pertaining  to  moralitr 
and  religion.  II.  The  second  council  of  Nice,  incorrectly  called  the  seventh  ocumcnical, 
convened  first  in  788  by  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantine,  was  dissolved, 
because  of  the  tumults  raised  by  the  image-breaking  party,  and  reassembled  the  follow- 
ing year.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  bishops  attended  from  Greece,  Thrace,  the 
isles  of  the  Archipelago,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  The  council  was  occasioned  by  the  emperor's 
Ill-judged  severity  in  forbidding  the  use  of  images  for  any  purpose,  and  causing  them 
everywhere  to  be  removed  and  destroyed ;  and  by  the  violent  opposition  to  his  course 
At  a  council  assembled  754,  in  Constantinople,  consisting  of  888  bishops,  a  decree  was 
published  against  the  use  of  images.  To  revoke  this  decree  was  the  object  for  which 
Irene  summoned  the  second  council  of  Nice.  At  the  fifth  session  this  object  was  acnom- 
plished  by  the  passage  of  an  order  that  images  should  be  restored  to  theur  places,  and  car 
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lied  in  processioti  aa  before.  At  the  next  session  it  ww  affinned  tliat  Uie  eucliarist  is 
nowbero  spoken  of  as  the  image  of  our  Lord's  body,  but  as  the  yer^  body  itself.  At  the 
seventh  sesMiioa  it  was  decided  that  images  ought  to  be  exposed  to  view  in  order  to  excite 
love  toward  the  objects  represented  by  them,  and  that  salutation  and  adoration  of  honor- 
ought  to  be  paid  to  them,  out  not  the  worship  which  belongs  to  God  alone.  For  a  long 
time  this  council  was  not  recognized  by  the  French.  Their  chief  objections  to  it,  as  con- 
tained in  tlie  Caroline  books,  written  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  were :  1.  That  no  west- 
ern bishops,  except  the  pope,  by  his  legatees,  were  present.  2.  That  the  decision  was 
contrary  to  their  custom,  which  was  to  use  images,  but  not  in  any  way  to  worship  them. 
8.  Tliat  the  council  was  not  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  church;  nor  was  its  uecision 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  These  objections  were  answered  by  pope 
Adrian,  but  with  little  effect  on  the  GaUicau  church. 

HI'CEHE  CKEXD.  a  detailed  statement  of  doctrine,  which  forms  part  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  Roman,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  churches,  and  is  also  received  as  a  formulary  by 
many  of  the  other  Protestant  communions.  It  was  drawn  up  principally  by  Hosius  of 
Corduba,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  council  of  Nice,  although  nearly  one-half  of 
its  present  clauses  formed  no  part  of  the  original  Nicene  formulary ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  document  contained  a  series  of  anathemas  condemnatory  of  specific  statements 
of  Alius,  which  find  no  place  in  the  present  so-called  Nicene  creed.  The  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  creed  drawn  up  in  the  council  was  the  word  Homooutiot.  (Se« 
HoMoousiAN.)  It-s  clauses  correspond  (except  in  a  few  verbal  details)  with  those  of  the 
modern  formulary  as  far  as  the  words  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;"  after  which  fol- 
low the  anathemas  referred  to  above.  The  remaining  clauses  of  the  present  creed, 
although  they  seem  to  have  been  in  public  use  earlier,  were  formally  added  in  the  first 
council  of  Constantinople  (381^,  with  the  exception  of  the  clause,  "And  from  the  Son," 
which  was  introduced  in  vnrious  churches  of  the  west  in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries; 
and  ultimately  its  formal  emt)odiment  in  the  creed,  has  continued  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy with  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day.  See  Gbeek  Chubch.  This  creed  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  the  public  liturgy  from  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century.  Its 
position  in  tlie  liturgy'  varies  in  the  dinereut  rites.  In  the  Roman  liturgy  it  is  read  on 
all  Sundays,  feasts  of  our  Lord,  of  the  blessed  Vir^n  Mary,  apostles'  days,  and  all  the 
principal  festivals,  but  not  on  week-days,  or  the  minor  saints'  days. 

Several  Arian  creeds,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Nice,  were  drawn  up  at  Sirmium  and 
elsewhere  (see  Libbbiub),  but  none  of  them  met  with  general  acceptance. 

XI0B7HOBT18,  pcUriarch  of  Constantinople,  750-828;  b.  Constantinople.  He  was 
the  son  of  Theodore,  imperial  secretary  of  Constantius  Copronymus.  He  first  held 
bi^  office  at  court  In  787  be  was  present  as  imperial  commissioner  at  the  Niceno 
council,  where,  in  defense  of  image-worship,  he  opposed  the  iconoclasts.  This  zeal 
for  image-worship  be  inherited  from  his  father.  S<x>d  after  bis  return  to  the  capital 
be  retireid  to  a  convent,  whence,  in  800,  he  was  called  to  be  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Leo  the  Armenian,  who  became  emperor  in  818,  passed  an  edict  in  814  against 
the  worship  of  images.  But  neither  menaces  nor  entreaties  could  induce  Nicephorua 
to  assent  to  it  He  tiecame  unpopular  at  court,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  was  deposed, 
and  withdrew  to  the  convent  of  St.  Theodore,  which  he  himself  liad  foundca,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death  He  is  sometimes  called  Homologeta,  or  Confessor,  l)ecause 
of  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Iconoclasts,  and  his  subsequent  deposition.  He  pub- 
lished several  valuable  ecclesiastical  works,  chanictervscd  by  great  beauty  of  style.  HIa 
historical  productions  are  distinguished  for  accuracy,  discernment,  and  erudition.  The 
most  important  are  Breviarium  HUtorieum,  a  historical  abridgement,  published  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Father  Petra,  in  Paris,  in  1616;  and  M.  Cousins  has 
given  a  French  translation  of  it  lu  his  History  of  CoTutantirwple;  Chronographia  Brent, 
a  short  chronicle  of  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  author's  time,  with  the 
series  of  kings,  emperors,  patriarchs,  bishops,  etc.  It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and 
published  with  notes,  by  Father  Goar,  Paris.  Nlcephorus  is  numbra«d  among  tlve  saints 
in  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. 

HICHE,  a  recess  formed  in  a  wall  to  contain  a  statue  or  some  ornamental  fignre.  In 
classical  architecture,  the  niches  are  generally  square  recesses  with  canopies  formed 
by  small  pediments,  lu  Gothic  archiU'icture,  tne  niche  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
characteristic  features;  the  door- ways,  buttresses,  and  every  part  of  the  buildings  being 
in  many  instances  ornamented  with  niches  and  statues  in  endless  variety. 

HICHIKEH,  b.  at  Kominato,  province  of  Awa,  Japan,  1222;  the  founderof  onecf  tbo 
largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  influential  sects  of  Japanese  Buddhists,  and  the  great  revi- 
valist of  Buddhism  in  the  18th  century.  He  became  a  profound  student  of  those  Chinese 
and  Sanscrit  texts  containing  the  writings  of  Buddha's  first  apostles,  whose  richness  and 
genuineness  Prof  Max  MQller  has  recently  acknowledged.  After  many  years  spent  in 
"ireHchiPg,  founding  temples,  and  making  missionary  tours,  he  died  at  Ikegami,  near 
Toklo,  in  1282.  He  was  several  times  exiled,  wrote  several  works,  still  extant,  and  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  other  man  to  bring  all  Japan  under  the  tenets  of  Buddhism.  His 
place  of  decease  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  come  on  foot  or  by 
railway.    The  Niehirenites  are  the  "ranters "  of  Buddhism;  and  probably  the  grossest 
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fonn  of  the  modem  degenerate  religion  of  Buddha  finds  ita  expression,  with  an  out- 
ward show  of  great  inteOectual  ability,  among  the  disciples  of  Nichlren. 

nOHOL,  John,  ll.d.,  b.  Scotland,  1833;  only  son  of  Prof.  John  P.  Xichol,  late 
professor  of  astronomy ;  received  an  edacation  at  the  nniversity  of  Glasgow,  1848-66.  In 
the  latter  year  he  went  to  Balllol  college,  Oxford,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  until  1859; 
and  in  1861  be  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  nnlTersity  of  Glasgow. 
In  1873  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  bim  by  the  ministry  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
became  a  successful  tutor,  having  directed  tne  studies  of  l&O  candidates  for  Oxford ;  and 
popular  as  a  lecturer,  having  given  more  than  200  addresses  on  miscellaneoos  subjects, 
and  to  classes  of  ladles  in  special  branches  of  study,  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
During  the  American  civil  war  he  espoused  the  union  cause,  and,  as  well  by  its  advocacy 
as  by  his  Broad  Church  doctrines,  made  himself  a  mark  for  hostile  comment  in  Scotland. 
He  contributed  to  the  Watmimter,  North  Brituh,  and  other  reviews;  was  one  of  the 
writers  on  the  Enq/dopcedia  BrUannica ;  and  published  FragmeiiU  of  Qriticum,  a  volume 
of  essays  (1860),  Hannibal,  a  classical  drama  (1872),  Byron,  in  the  English  Hen  of  Letters 
series  (1880),  American  Literature,  an  HistoricalJUview  (1882),  Landmarks  of  English  Litera- 
ture (1882),  Lord  Bacon's  Life  and  Philosophy  (1887-89),  etc     He  d.  in  1894. 

SICHOIi,  JoHir  PBuraLB,  1804-69;  b.  Scotland;  at  first  a  school-teacher,  then  a 
minister.  His  fondness  for  scientific  studies  led  him  to  give  up  the  ministry,  and  he 
became  a  popular  lecturer  and  writer  on  astronomy.  Amone  his  works  on  this  subject 
may  be  mentioned  Fieua  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Heavens  (1838) ;  Contemplations  o)i  tlie 
Solar  System  (1844) ;  Exposition  and  History  of  the  Planet  Aeptuiu  (1848) ;  The  Stellar  Universe 
(1848);  The  Planetary  SysUm,  iU  Order  and  Physical  Structure  (1851).  He  published  also 
A  Cyclopeedia  of  the  Physieal  Sciences  (1857).  He  was  professor  of  practical  astronomy  at 
the  university  of  Glasgow. 

NICHOLAS,  a  co.  In  n.e.  Kentucky,  intersected  by  the  Louisville  and  Xashville  rail- 
road; 190  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  10,761,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  Is  drained 
by  Licking  river,  forming  its  n.e.  boundary,  and  the  South  Fork  as  its  s.w.  border.  Its 
surface  is  undulating,  rising  in  the  n.  into  considerable  elevations.  Blue  Lick  spring  is 
celebrated  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  The  soil  is  calcareous  and  very  fertile,  producing 
every  variety  of  grain,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  wool,  and  sorghum.  It  has  distilleries 
and  manufactories  of  flour  and  lumber.    Co.  seat,  Carlisle. 

AiVJiOLAB,  a  CO.  In  central  W.  Ta.,  intersected  centrally  by  the  Oanley  river  form- 
ing a  part  of  its  w.  boundanr;  about  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  9309,  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  with  colored.  It  is  drained  by  Meadow  river  and  Buffalo  creek,  also  Birch  river 
in  the  n.e.  and  numerous  rivulets.  Its  surface  Is  diversified,  much  of  It  rising  into 
high  hills;  in  the  n.e.  is  Birch  mountain.  Its  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  producing 
com,  oats,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  sorghum.  Live  stock  is  raised.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  surface  Is  covered  with  forests,  and  coal  and  iron  are  found.  Co.  seat, 
Summersville. 

VICH0LA8,  the  name  of  five  among  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  whom  the  following 
alone  appear  to  call  for  separate  notice. — Kicbolas  I.  was  bom  of  a  noble  Roman  family, 
and  on  the  death  of  Benedict  III.,  in  858,  Nicholas  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  was 
consecrated  in  St.  Peter's  church,  in  the  presence  of  Ludwig  II.,  emperor  of  Germany. 
The  earliest  incident  of  importance  of  his  pontificate  is  his  conflict  with  Photius  (q.v.), 
who  had  been  intruded  Into  the  see  of  Constantinople  after  the  deprivation  of  Ignatius. 
Kicholas  demanded  from  the  emperor  the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  as  well  as  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  attempted  invasions  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  west.  On  the  refusal  of 
his  demand,  Nicholas  excommunicated  Photius  (see  Gbebk  CBVuxm),  and  that  patri- 
arch, in  return,  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople,  and  retorting  upon  his  rival  the 
same  sentence,  alleged  that  with  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  cl^  sovereign^  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  likewise  transferreo.  The 
emperor  Ilichael  supporting  Photius  in  his  claim,  Nicholas  failed  to  command  submis- 
don  to  bis  sentence;  nor  was  it  till  the  following  reign,  that  of  Basil  the  Macedonian, 
that  Photius  was  deposed,  and  Ignatius  restored  to  his  see.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Nidiolas  had  been  embroiled  with  the  emperor  Ludvig.  The  pope  had  been  appealed 
to  by  the  unjustly  divorced  wife  of  Ludvig's  yoimger  brother,  Lothaire,  king  of  Lor- 
raine, and  had  appointed  legates  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  case;  and  tho 
legates  having  exceeded  their  powers  by  giving  a  sentence  in  favor  of  Lothaire,  the  pope 
declared  their  sentence  null,  and  ezooromuni<»ted  them.  Ludvig  espoused  their  cause, 
and  marched  his  troops  to  Rome,  in  order  to  enforce  satisfaction.  After  some  hostile 
demonstrations,  the  emperor,  terrified,  it  is  said,  by  his  own  sudden  illness  and  some 
fataliUes  which  befell  his  followers,  desisted  from  the  entetprise,  and  withdrew  bis 
troops.  Lothaire  was  forced  to  make  submission;  the  decree  of  Nidiolas  was  enforced, 
andTheutberga  was  formally  reinstated  in  her  position  as  a  wife  and  queen.  Nicholas 
died  in  868.— Nicholas  V.  was  originally  called  Thomas  Parentucelli.  Born  at  Pisa  in 
1898,  he  was  educated  at  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  having  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
latter  city,  he  was  eventually  named  bishop  of  that  see  by  the  pope,  EugeniusIV.  Dur- 
ing the  troubled  period  of  the  councils  of  Basel  and  Florence,  and  in  the  diflScuit  nego- 
tiations with  the  German  and  other  churches  which  arose  therefrom,  he  conducted  him- 
sdf  with  such  ability  and  prudence,  that  on  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  liim  on  Mar.  0, 1447.    At  this  time,  the  anti-pope,  Felix  Y.,  still  maintained 
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himaelf,  although  supported  by  a  very  small  party;  but  Nicholas  prerailed  on  him  to 
abdicate,  and  £u8  restored  the  peace  of  the  cnurch  in  1440.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
literary  world,  however,  the  gr^t  distinction  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  lies  in  the 
eminent  service  which  he  rendered  to  that  revival  of  letters  which  dates  from  his  age. 
The  comparative  repose  in  which  lie  found  the  world  at  his  accession,  enabled  bim  to 
employ,  lor  the  discovery  and  collection  of  the  scattered  master-pieces  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, measures  wliich  were  practically  beyond  the  resources  of  his  predecessors.  He 
dispatched  agents  to  all  the  great  centers,  both  of  the  e.  and  the  w.  to  purchase  or  to 
copy  every  important  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript  The  number  collected  bv  him  was 
about  6,000.  He  enlarged  and  improved  the  Roman  university.  He  remodelled,  and 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  founded,  the  Vatican  library.  He  caused  translations  to  be 
made  into  Latin  of  most  of  the  important  Greek  classics,  sacred  and  profane.  He 
mvited  to  Rome  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  world,  and  extended  his  especial  pat- 
ronage to  those  Greeks  whom  the  troubles  of  the  native  country  drove  to  seek  a  new 
home  in  the  west.  Alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  in  Asia,  he  endeavored 
to  arouse  the  Christian  princes  of  Europe  to  the  duty  of  succoring  their  brethren  of  the 
e. ;  but  the  age  of  enthusiasm  was  past,  and  he  was  forced  to  looK  on  inactively  at  the 
full  of  Constantinople  in  1463.  This  event,  by  forcing  a  large  number  of  learned  Greeks 
to  repair  to  Italy  and  other  coimtrles  of  the  w.,  contributed  powerfully  to  that  progress 
of  learning  which  Nicholas  had  deeply  at  heart;  but  he  scarcely  lived  to  enjoy  this 
result,  having  died  two  years  later,  in  1456,  at  the  comparativelv  early  age  of  67.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  an  anti-pope  of  the  same  name,  Peter  de  Carborio,  who 
was  set  up,  in  1328,  by  Ludvig  of  Bavaria,  in  antagonism  to  John  XXH.  (q.T.). 

HICHOLAS.  Saint,  a  highly  popular  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  rever- 
enced with  still  greater  devotion  by  the  Russian  church,  which  regards  him  as  a  special 
patron,  was  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  The  precise  date  of  his  episco- 
pate is  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  According  to  the  popular  account  he  was  a  con- 
fessor of  the  faith  in  the  last  persecution  under  Maziminian,  and  having  survived  until 
the  council  of  Nice,  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  took  part  in  tliat  great  assembly.  This, 
however,  seems  highly  improbable.  His  name  does  not  occur  among  the  signatures  to 
the  decrees,  nor  is  he  mentioned  along  with  tlie  other  distinguished  confessors  of  the 
faith  who  were  present  at  the  council,  either  by  the  historians,  or  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, by  St.  Athanasius.  He  may,  with  more  probability,  be  referred  to  a  later  period; 
but  he  certainly  lived  prior  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  whose  time  several  of  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  were  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Of  his  personal  history 
hardly  anything  is  certainly  known,  and  the  great  popularity  of  the  devotion  to  bim 
rests  mainly  on  the  traditions,  both  in  the  w.  and  in  the  e.,  of  the  mnnv  miracles 
wrought  through  his  intercession.  He  is  regarded,  in  Catholic  countries,  as  the  especial 
patron  of  the  young,  and  particularly  of  scholars.  In  England,  his  feast  was  celebrated 
In  ancient  times  with  great  solemnity  in  tlie  public  schools,  Eton,  Sarum  cathedral,  and 
elsewhere;  and  a  curious  practice  founded  upon  this  characteristic  of  St.  Nicholas,  still 
8ul)sist8  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Germany.  On  the  vigil  of  his  feast,  which  is 
held  on  Dec.  6,  a  person  in  the  appearance  and  costume  of  a  bishop  assembles  the  child- 
ren of  a  family  or  of  a  school,  and  distributes  among  tliem,  to  the  good  children,  gilt 
nuts,  sweetmeats,  and  other  little  presents,  as  the  reward  of  good  conduct;  to  the 
naughty  ones,  the  redoubtable  punishment  of  the  "  Klaubauf."  The  supposed  relics  of 
St.  Nicholas  were  conveyed  from  tlie  e.  to  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  towards  the 
close  of  the  llth  c:  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  Russian  church  the  annlver- 
auy  of  this  translation,  May  9,  is  still  observed  as  a  festival. 

HICH01A8.  Saint,  is  regarded  also  as  the  patron  saint  of  sailors,  as  well  as  of  parish 
clerks,  and  of  thieves  or  "  knights  of  St.  Nichol&s."  From  the  nearness  in  time  of  the 
saint's  festal  day  to  that  of  the  Nativity,  St.  Nicliolns  became  connected  with  the  legends 
and  festivities  of  Christmas  week,  and  synonymous  or  nearly  so  with  Santa  Claus  and 
the  Dutch  Kriss  Kringle.  By  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  St.  Nicholas  was  regarded 
with  special  favor,  and  to  this  day  his  festival  is  annually  observed  with  great  hilarity 
by  the  St.  Nicholas  society  of  Manhattan  island.  The  Visit  from  St.  SiehcXu  is  the  title 
of  Dr.  Moore's  well  known  song,  beginning:  '"Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  and 
all  through  the  house,  etc."  In  art,  St.  Nicholas  is  representeil  as  clad  in  episcopal 
robes  and  carrying  three  purses,  three  golden  balls,  or  three  children,  referring  to  three 
different  stories  illustrating  the  saint's  charity.     See  Bkit^jia. 

nCEOIAS  I.,  more  properly  Nikolai  Paulovitch,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  the 
third  son  of  Paul  I.,  and  was  b.  at  St.  Petersburg,  July  7, 1798.  He  was  very  carefully 
educated  under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  a  princess  of  WOrtemberg,  and  suDsequenUy 
deyoted  his  attention  to  military  studies  and  political  economy, without,  however,  giving 
evidence  of  any  natural  capacity  for  these  subjects.  He  visited  England  and  other 
European  countries  in  1816.  and  in  the  same  year  made  a  tour  through  the  Russian 
provinces.  On  July  18,  1817,  he  married  Prederika-Louisa  Charlotte-Wilhelmina,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia,  and  lived  in  domestic  retirement 
till  the  death  of  Alexander  I.  (December  1836),  when,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  hia 
elder  brotiier  Constantine,  he  succeeded  to  tlie  throne  of  Russia.  A  long-prepared 
inilitai7  conspiracy  broke  out  immediately  after  his  accession,  which  he  suppreued  with 
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great  Tigor  and  cmelty.  Capital  pnniriitnent,  whidi  had  been  abolidied  by  the  empi«n 
Elizabetb,  was  reTiyed,  for  the  porpoae  of  inflicting  it  apon  the  ieaden  of  the  iomnrec- 
tion.  The  rebels  were  banted  oown  with  merciless  energy,  and  in  no  case,  eren  after 
the  rebellion  ceased  to  be  in  the  least  d^ree  dangerous,  was  their  paniahment  commnted. 
Instead  of  pnrsuing  the  course  upon  which  Alexander  had  entered — cultivating  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  so  as  to  base  his  goTemment  upon  education  and  intelligcnoe— 
Nicholas,  after  a  brief  ebullition  of  reformatory  zeal,  reverted  to  the  ancient  policy  of 
the  czars,  absolute  dentotism,  supported  by  mere  militannpower.  His  first  great  mea9> 
nte,  the  codification  of  Russian  law,  was  commenced  in  IStT,  and  completed  in  1840.    ' 

Soon  after  bis  accession,  a  war  with  Persia  commenced,  but  it  was  concluded  on  Feh 
28,  1838,  by  the  peace  of  Torkmansbai,  which  gave  a  considerable  extmt  of  territory  t* 
Russia.  In  the  same  year  be  entered  upon  a  war  with  Turkey,  in  which  victory,  though 
at  enormous  cost,  constantly  attended  bis  arms,  and  the  peace  of  Adrianople  (q.  v^ 
obtained  for  Russia  another  Increase  of  territory,  the  free  navinttion  of  the  Daaube, 
with  the  right  of  the  free  passage  between  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas.  The 
political  movements  of  1880,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  were  followed  by  a  national  riring 
of  the  Poles,  which  was  suppressed  after  a  desolating  contest  of  nine  months,  in  which 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  whole  militanr  resources  of  Russia  were  required.  Nicholas 
punished  the  rebellion  by  converting  the  kin^om  cf  Poland  into  a  mere  Russian  province, 
and  strove  to  extinguish  the  Polish  nationality.  This  policy,  however,  was  viewtxi  with 
great  dissatisfaction  throughoat  Europe,  and  tho  vanquished  Poles  were  evervwhere 
regarded  nith  general  sympathy.  Russia,  by  Nicholas's  mode  of  government,  became 
more  and  more  separated  from  the  fellowship  of  the  western  nations.  Intellectual 
activity  was,  as  far  as  possible,  restrained  to  things  merely  practical,  education  limited 
to  preparation  for  the  public  service,  the  press  was  placed  under  the  strictest  censorship, 
and  every  means  used  to  bring  the  whole  mind  of  the  nation  under  official  guidance. 
His  Panslavism  (q.  v.)  also  prompted  him  to  Russianize  as  much  as  possible  tdl  the  iuliab' 
Itants  of  the  empire,  and  to  convert  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  the  Russian 
Greek  Church,  of  which  the  Czar  is  the  head.  The  independence  of  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Caucasus  was  inconsistent  with  his  schemes,  and  war  was  consequently  waged 
against  them  with  the  greatest  energy  and  perseverance,  although  with  little  success,  and 
at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrifices  both  of  money  and  lives.  The  extension  of  British 
influence  in  Central  Asia  was  also  viewed  by  him  with  alarm,  and  was  attempted  to  be 
counteracted  by  various  means,  amongst  which  was  the  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Khiva  in  1839,  which  failed  so  signally  ^see  EaiVA).  Between  1844-46,  he  visiteil  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  Italy.  During  the  political  storm  of  1848-49  he  abstained  from  inter- 
ference, watdiing,  however,  for  an  opportimity  of  doing  so  with  advantage  to  Rusdan 
interests.  The  opportunity  was  at  last  found  in  the  request  of  the  emperor  of  Austria 
for  his  assistance  to  quell  the  Hungarian  Insurrection.  This  good  service  rendered 
Austria,  as  he  thought,  a  faithful  and  firm  ally.  He  succeeded  at  tho  same  time  in 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  alliance  between  the  Russian  and  Prussian  monar^es,  a 
proceeding  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences  to  the  latter  power  The 
re-establishment  of  the  EVench  empire  stilt  further  tended  to  confirm  these  uliances,  and 
led  Nicholas  to  think  that  the  time  had  at  leneth  come  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
hereditary  Russian  scheme  for  the  absorption  of  Turkey;  but  the  unexpected  opposition 
of  Britain  and  France,  and  his  own  invincible  repugnance  to  give  up  his  long-planned 
scheme  of  conquest,  brought  on  the  Crimean  wat,  during  the  course  of  which  he  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Mar.  3,  18SS,  of  atrophy  of  the  lungs;  but  his  death  was  undoubtedly 
hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  repeated  defeats  which  his  arms  sustained,  and  by  over- 
anxiety,  and  the  excessive  labor  he  underwent  to  repair  his  losses.  He  was  remarkable 
for  temperance,  frugality,  and  patriotism,  but  equally  so  for  vanity  and  ostentation.  He 
was  fanaticallv  beloved  by  his  Russian  subjects,  and  was  at  the  same  time  regarded  bv 
tiiem  with  feelings  of  awe,  a  tribute  to  his  lofty  stature  and  imperial  deportment,  which 
save  him  the  most  intense  pleasure  This  extreme  vanity  seems,  to  some  extent,  to 
nave  affected  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  partly  the  ^ause  of  his  political  blundering 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 

BiOiwTiAS  I.,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  b.  1841 ;  educated  a  Cettinge,  Trieste,  and 
at  the  Paris  militarv  academy,  returning  to  Cettinge  when  alx>at  20  years  old  In  1800 
occurred  the  assassination  of  Prince  Danllo,  the  uncle  of  Nicholas,  who  was  immediately 
proclaimed  prince;  and  the  same  vear  married  the  daughter  of  the  waywode  Peter  Vai- 
setitch,  by  whom  he  has  an  heir,  Danllo  Alexander,  b.  ISTTI,  and  several  tons  and 
danghters.  In  the  first  part  of  his  reign  he  traveled  extensively,  visiting  all  the  Eoropean 
countries.  He  introdnced  many  reforms  in  education,  civil  administrations,  and  army 
organization.  On  Jan.  10, 1878,  tbesnbjects  of  Prince  Nicholas  captnred  Dulcigno,  and 
by  the  Berlin  treaty  of  the  same  year,  Montenegro  was  recognized  as  an  independent 
power,  the  sovereinity  up  to  that  time  having  been  claimed  by  the  Porte.  Various  dis- 
tricts  of  Herzegovua  and  Albania  were  ceded  to  Montenegro  by  the  same  treaty.  In 
the  complications  which  followed  both  with  the  Albanians  and  with  the  Porte,  Nicholas 
showed  much  political  sagacity,  but  In  the  seizure  of  Goslnje  (Oct.  1879),  his  reign  was 
disgraced  by  pillage,  and  slaughter  of  women  and  children.  The  port  of  Antlvari  and 
all  the  waters  of  the  principality  are  closed  to  ships  of  war  of  all  nationa,  Aostria  alon* 
having  maritime  and  sanitary  police  Mithority  on  tlie  coas^ 
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nCEOLAa  n.,  Czar  of  Russia,  was  born  May  6  (May  28,  new  style),  1868.  He  was 
educated  by  special  instructors,  and  In  1890  travelled  extensively  in  tlie  East,  besides 
visiting  some  of  ttie  European  capitals.  On  ttie  death  of  his  father,  Alexander  III. 
(Nov.  1,  1894),  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Althourii  regarded  prior  to  his  accession 
as  a  mild  and  somewhat  indefinite  character,  bis  administrative  acts  have  so  far  ex- 
hibited great  energy  and  decision.    He  married,  in  1894,  the  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse. 

nCHOL&S,  Grand  Dnke  of  Russia,  b.  Russia.  1881 ;  son  of  Nicholas  I,  and  brothel 
of  the  late  emperor,  Alexander  II.  He  entered  the  military  service  in  1847,  spent  a  few 
days  at  Sebaetopol  in  1855,  during  the  siege,  and  was  for  two  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
army  in  the  Caucasus,  where  he  took  part  In  several  Bkirmishe8_ against  the  seven  cher. 
kesses.  He  was  soon  made  general,  and  inspector-general  of  engineers,  and  commander 
in-chief  of  the  army.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Danube,  which  invaded  Roumania  in  April,  1877;  he  resigned  in  April,  1878, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Todleben.  He  married,  in  1866,  Princess  Alexandra  of 
Oldenburg,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.    He  d.  in  1891. 

HICEOLAS,  George,  d.  1790,  b.  Ta.,  son  of  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  chance^  judge 
of  Virginia,  graduated  in  1772  from  William  and  Mary  college,  Williamsburg,  va.  In 
the  revolutionary  war  he  was  major  of  the  2d  Va.  regiment  in  1777,  and  afterward  held 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  distinguished  for  bravery  in  the  field,  and  wisdom  in 
council,  and  had  high  reputation  as  statesman  and  jurist.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  nutde  valid  the  federal  constitution,  and  wielded  a  powerful  infinence 
in  the  house  of  delegates.  In  1790  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  was  the  first  attorney-gen- 
eral of  that  state,  and  one  of  the  original  framers  of  its  constitution,  April  1,  1792, 

HICHOLAS,  Wilson  Cabt,  about  1757-1820,  b.  Virginia;  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  college.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  entered  the  army,  became  the 
commander  of  Washington's  life-guard,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  its  disband- 
ment  in  1783.  He  was  a  member  cf  the  Virginia  convention  which  ratified  the  U.  S. 
constitntlon,  was  U.  S.  senator  1799-1806,  and  was  elected  to  congress  in  1807;  pre- 
vious to  that  time  he  was  collector  of  the  ports  of  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk.  In  1814  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  by  the  Jeffersonlan  democrats. 

niCHOIXS,  Fbancis  Tillon,  b.  La. ;  1834;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  military  acad.,  1856; 
and  took  part  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida.  He  was  a  brig.-gen.  in  the  confederate 
army,  in  which  service  he  lost  a  leg  and  an  arm.  In  1876  he  was  elected,  as  a  democrat, 
gov.  of  La.,  and  after  a  severe  contest  with  the  republicans  under  Packard,  was  fully 
recognized.  He  was  re-elected  in  18S8;  made  a  successful  fight  against  the  Louisiana 
lottery  company  in  189G,  and  was  appointed  cliief-justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  in 
1892. 

KIOH0L8,  Edwabd  Tatnall,  b.  Ga.,  1823;  entered  the  navy,  midshipman  In  1842; 
and  was  made  lieutenant  in  1850.  He  commanded  the  steamer  ff^inona,  in  1862,  and 
took  part  in  the  Iximbardment  of  forts  Jackson  and  St,  Philip,  the  latter  of  which  sur- 
rendered to  him  April  28.  The  following  summer  he  was  at  the  passage  of  the  Vicks- 
burg  batteries,  and  fought  the  confederate  ram  Arkmueu.  In  1863  he  took  command  of 
the  steamer  Alabama,  in  the  West  India  squadron,  and  1864-6  of  the  MendoU  in  the 
blockade  squadron  in  the  n.  Atlantic.  He  was  made  captain  in  1866;  commodore  in 
1872:  commandant  of  the  Boston  navy  yard,  1872-6;  rear-admiral,  1878.    He  d.  1886. 

HICH0L8,  ICHABOD,  1784-1859,  b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  educated  at  Harvard.  After 
graduating  he  studied  tbeolc^  at  Salem,  and  was  for  four  years  a  tutor  In  mathematics 
at  the  university.  In  1809  he  became  associate  pastor  of  a  Portland  (Me.)  Unitarian 
church;  in  1814  became  sole  pastor  and  remained  so  for  more  tlian  40  years;  and  In 
1866  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.  His  published  works  are  Natural  Thtology  (1830), 
Bemembered  Words  from  iht  Sermons  of  Bet.  Ichabod  Nichols  (1860),  and  Hours  icitJi  the  Evan- 
gtlisU  (1869). 

nCHOLS,  JoBK,  1746-1826,  b.  near  London;  apprenticed  when  s  boy  to  Wm.  Bow- 
yer,  the  last  of  the  learned  printers.  He  rapidly  rose  In  the  favor  of  his  master,  in  1766 
was  taken  into  partnership,  and  on  the  death  of  Bowyer,  about  ten  years  later,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  business.  For  the  next  40  years  he  devoted  himself  to  writlngand  print- 
ing a  very  large  number  of  works  (said  to  have  been  57  as  early  as  1812).  These  were 
occupied  mainly  with  literary  anecdotes  and  antiquarian  research.  Bis  first  book  was 
Biographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  JVillinm  Bowyer,  Printer,  F.S.J,  (1782),  afterwards 
expanded  into  six  octavo  volumes  and  called  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
From  1778  until  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Nichols  was  editor  of  the  Oentleman's  Magazine. 

NICHOLS,  RicHABD,  1624-72;  b.  in  England;  in  1664  was  appointed  one  of  four  com- 
missioners to  look  into  complaints  made  in  various  parts  of  New  England  and  to  over- 
power the  Dutch  of  Manhattan.  The  latter  sturendered  in  the  same  year  and  Nichols 
was  recognized  as  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1668  he  returned  to 
England,  resigning  the  administration  of  New  York  to  Col.  Lovelace,  and  tliat  of  New 
Jersey  to  Carteret. 

mOHOLS,  William  Augustus,  1818-69,  b.  Penn.,  educated  at  West  Point  and  after 
gradnatlng  In  1838  was  commissioned  in  the  2d  artillery.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  served 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Quitman  and  was  made  brevet  assistant  adjutant-general  in  1852, 
with  rank  of  captain,  for  his  gallant  services  at  Monterey,  Churubusco  and  Molino  del 
Bey.    At  the  oatbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  was  made  colonel 
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In  1864,  and  brevetted  brigadler-general  in  18d4  and  majoivgeneral  In  1865.    After  the 
war  he  was  made  adjutant^euenu  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri. 

HICUOUOH',  Sir  Fbancis,  d.  1728;  b.  England;  lieut.-gov.  of  Kew  York  nnder 
Androe,  1687-69.  He  was  lieut.-govemor  of  Virginia,  1690-94,  and  governor,  1698-1706. 
He  was  governor  of  Maryland,  1694-98;  commanded  the  expedition  against  Port  Royal 
In  1710,  and  the  nnsuccessful  expedition  a^inst  Canada  in  1711.  He  was  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  1713-17,  was  knighted  in  1720,  and  was  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
1721-25,  when  he  was  made  Ueut.-general. 

mCHOLBOK,  Isaac  Lba.  d.d.,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  in  1844.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  in  the  schools  of  Baltimore  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1869.  He  studied 
theology  in  Alexandria,  was  ordained  deacon  in  St.  Paul's  (Prot.  Epis.)  church,  Balti- 
more, In  1871,  and  priest  in  1872,  and  was  assistant  to  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church 
nntil  December,  1875,  when  he  accepted  a  calj  to  his  first  parish  in  Westminster,  Md, 
In  1879  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Mark's  church,  Philadelphia.  In 
March,  1883,  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Indiana,  but  declined  the  honor.  In  Jtme,  1891, 
he  was  electied  bishop  of  Milwaukee. 

mCHOLSOn,  James  William  Auqustcs,  b.  Mass.,  1821;  midsliipman,  18S8-44;  be- 
came passed  midshipman,  and  in  1852  was  raised  to  lieutenant.  In  1868^  he  accompanied 
tiie  Japan  expedition  in  the  sloop  Vandalia.  During  the  war  of  the  secession  he  was  in 
actions  which  required  great  coolness  and  bravery  in  a  commander.  He  took  part  in 
the  engagement  at  Aquia  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  river  near  Fredericksburg, 
Virginta  He  commauded  the  steamer  Iiaae  SmitA,  of  the  South  Atlantic  bloctiade 
squadioQ,  in  the  battle  of  Hilton  Head  at  Port  Royal,  Beaufort.  8.  C  ,  Nov.  7,  1861, 
when  the  naval,  combined  with  the  land  forces  under  Qen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  captured 
Forts  Warren  and  Beauregard.  In  1863  be  was  promoted  to  commander,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  in  action  with  the  confederate  flotilla  on  the  Savannah  river.  At  the 
battle  of  Mobile  bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  he  commanded  the  monitor  Manhattan,  attached  to 
the  w.  gulf  blockade  squadron,  nnder  Admiral  Farragut,  destroying  and  capturing  the 
confederate  fleet  in  a  short,  sharp  conflict,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  Fort  Glaiues ;  he 
also  engaged  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Morgan.  In  1865-66  he  commanded  the 
steamer  Mohigan  in  the  Paciflc  squadron,  and  was  promoted  to  captain  in  1866.  la 
1867-68  he  commanded  the  Wampanoag,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commodore  in 
1873  ;  retired,  1888;  d.  1887. 

niCHOLSOK,  James,  1787-1804,  b.  Md. ;  adopted  a  seafaring  life  as  did  two  of  his 
brothers,  who  afterwards  rose  to  be  captains  in  tlie  navy.  He  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Havana  in  1763,  and  in  1768  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York.  In  1775  he  was 
appointed  captnin  of  the  Ikfente,  in  the  Amtrican  Navy,  and  in  1776,  he  regained  from 
the  British  several  vessels  which  they  had  captured.  The  same  year  he  took  command 
of  the  Virginia,  carrying  38  ^ms,  and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  oommander-iir 
chief  of  the  navy,  succeeding  Commodore  Esek  fiopkins,  and  remaining  in  that  position 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  His  vessel  being  prevented  from  going  to  sea  by  a  strict  block- 
ade, be  volunteered  with  his  crew  in  the  American  army,  and  took  part  m  the  battle  of 
Trenton.  Soon  afterward  in  putting  out  to  sea,  his  ship  ran  aground  and  was  taken, 
but  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  most  of  the  crew  were  saved.  In  1780,  in  command  of 
the  Trumbull,  of  38  guns,  he  fonght  for  8  hours  with  the  British  ship  ffyatt,  losing  80 
men;  neither  ship  giuned  a  decided  advantage.  In  1781,  off  the  Delaware  capes,  after 
a  stubborn  resistance,  he  was  captured  by  the  Irit  and  Central  Monk,  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  where  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  loans. 
He  waf>  the  father-in-law  of  Albert  Gallatin. 

HI0H0I.80K,  Joss,  British  general,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  later  school 
of  Indian  soldiers,  was  bom  in  I)ubl!n,  Dec.  11,  1821.  His  father,  a  physician  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  that  city,  died  when  the  boy  had  just  completed  his  8th  year. 
By  his  mother,  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  much  practical  piety,  he  was  carefully  edu- 
cated; and  from  her  he  seems  to  have  inherited  or  imbibed  a  certain  religious  gravitr 
and  earnestness  of  character  which  was  early  noted  in  him.  and  continued  to  distinguish 
him  through  life.  Through  the  influence  of  her  brother.  Sir  Jnmes  Weir  Ho^.  an 
Indian  cadet^hip  was  obtained  for  him;  at  the  age  of  16,  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  ana  was 
soon  after  posted  to  the  Slst  native  Ben^l  infantry,  then  stationed  at  Ferozepore.  In 
1840,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Qhizni  in  Afghanistan,  where  two  years  after,  in  the 
Insurrection  which  avenged  tiie  English  occupation  of  the  country,  it  was  comp'lled 
to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  &.fter  a  time  of  miserable  captivity,  he  regained  his  liberty. 
and  Joined  the  relieving  army  underGen.  Pollock,  to  be  saddened  immediately  after  by 
the  death,  in  action,  of  his  brother  Alexander.  A  period  of  inactivity  ensued,  during 
which  he  was  stationed  at  Meemt,  doing  duty  as  adjntant  of  his  regiment.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Sikh  war  in  1845,  he  served  in  the  campaign  on  the  Sutlej,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah,  though,  as  attached  to  the  commissariat  department, 
without  special  opportunity  of  distingnisbing  himself.  After  the  cessation  of  the  war, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Col.  (afterwards  sir  Henry)  Lawrence,  Nicholson,  now 
a  lieutenant,  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  resident  at  the  conquered  capital,  Lahore, 
and  thus  fairly  transferred  to  the  political  branch  of  the  service,  in  which  most  of  his 
future  time  was  passed.    Bat  shortly,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Sikh  rebellion  in  1848^ 
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then  came  an  Interlnde  of  military  activity,  In  which  he  greatly  distlngnished  himsetf. 
To  Nicholson's  daring  and  promptitude  was  due  the  preservation  to  Britain  of  the 
important  fortress  of  Attocli;  and  soon  after,  his  success  at  tlie  Hargulla  pass,  in  inter- 
cepting  and  defeating  a  large  body  of  the  Insuigents,  brought  his  name  prominently 
before  the  world.  Throughout  the  struggle  which  followed,  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vice: and  at  the  great  battles  of  Chillian walla  and  Guierat  successively,  he  earned  the 
special  approval  of  lord  Gough,  to  whom  he  was  immediately  attached. 

The  Punjab  laving  finally  become  a  British 'province,  Capt.  Nicholson  was  appointed 
a  deputy-commissioner  under  the  Liahore  board,  of  which  sir  Henr}'  Lawrence  was  presi- 
dent. He  had  now  been  neatly  ten  years  in  India;  his  strength  was  somewhat  shaken  by 
arduous  service,  and  various  illnesses  which  from  time  to  time  had  assailed  him;  and 
above  all,  he  was  anxious  to  visit  and  console  his  widowed  mother,  then  prostrated  bv 
the  death  in  India,  by  an  accident,  of  William,  his  younger  brother.  In  1850,  accord- 
ingl;^,  he  took  his  furlough,  and  returned  home,  taking  Constantinople  en  route,  and 
visiting,  with  an  eye  to  professional  instruction,  the  capitals  of  all  the  great  military 
powers  of  the  contment  On  his  return  to  India,  he  was  again  appointed  b^  Lawrence 
a  deputy-commissioner  in  the  Punjab,  and  for  five  years  subsequently  his  work  lay 
among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  frontier.  His  success  in  bringing  them  under  thorougn 
Bublection  to  law  and  order,  was  something  marvellous;  and  such  were  the  impressions 
of  fear  and  reverence  wrought  by  the  force  and  massive  personalty  of  the  man,  that  he 
became  among  these  rude  populations,  under  the  title  of  "  Nikkul  Seyn,"  the  object  of 
a  curious  kind  of  hero-worship.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  a  sect  actually  arose,  of 
Kikkul-Seynees,  who  consecrated  him  as  their  Guru  (or  spiritual  guide),  and  persisted — 
despite  of  severe  floggings  regularly  inflicted  by  the  worthy  man,  indisposed  to  accept 
divine  honors — in  falling  at  his  feet,  and  maldng  him  an  object  of  express  adoration. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  great  mutiny  in  1857  came  Nicholson's  supreme  opportu- 
nity, and  the  brief  career  of  glorious  achievements  in  which  he  developed  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  the  full  power  and  splendor  of  h  is  military  genius.  In  the  saving  of  the  Punjab, 
virtually  India  was  saved  to  England ;  and  under  John  Lawrence,  who  succeeded  hia 
brother,  sir  Henry  Nicholson — though  not  without  noble  coadjutors  to  divide  with  him 
the  honor — perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  single  man  to  hold  firm  England's  grasp  of 
the  Punjab.  He  it  was  who  suggested  the  formation  of  the  famous  movable  column,  by 
which  mainly  the  work  was  done,  and  presided  over  its  organization.  Shortly,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  it;  and  in  his  dealings  with  the  sospected  regiments  of  sepoys,  he 
exhibited  a  particular  combination  of  boldness  with  subtlety,  discretion,  and  astuteness, 
scarcely  too  much  to  be  admired,  At  Trimmu  Ghaut,  on  the  12th  and  14th  of  July,  he 
brought  to  bay,  and  nearly  annihilated,  a  large  force  of  the  declared  rebels.  Things 
thus  made  safe  behind  him,  he  marched  to  re-enforce  the  army  of  Gen.  Wilson,  engaged 
in  the  siege  Of  Delhi,  arriving  in  camp  on  Aug.  7.  His  presence  and  counsels  gave 
new  impulse  to  the  operations;  and  in  every  way  he  strove,  with  fiery  and  Impatient 
energy,  to  expedite  the  delayed  assault.  A  strong  body  of  the  enemy  having  tried  to 
make  their  way  into  the  British  rear,  to  Nicholson  was  assigned  the  task  of  intercepting 
and  bringing  them  to  battle.  This  he  achieved  on  Aug.  24,  near  NujufFghur— under 
circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty,  in  the  most  masterly  manner  surmounted— obtaining 
a  most  brilliant  result  in  the  complete  ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  mutineers.  When  the 
assault  on  the  city  was  at  last  ordered,  Gen.  Nicholson  (for  to  this  rank  he  had  now  at- 
tained) was  selected  for  the  post  of  honor;  and  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  14,  he  led  the 
first  column  of  attack.  After  the  troops  had  forced  their  way  Into  the  city,  an  unfor- 
■een  clieck  occurred,  and  Nicholson,  ever  in  front,  exposed  himself  in  the  most  fearless 
manner  to  animate  his  men  to  advance.  Conspicuous  by  his  towering  stature,  he 
became  the  mark  of  the  enemy's  bullets,  and  fell,  shot  through  the  body.  He  lingered 
for  some  time  in  great  suffering,  and  died  on  the  morning  of  the  23d.  Over  the  whole 
of  India,  the  victory  was  saddened  by  his  death ;  for  it  was  felt  that  in  John  Nicholson, 
to  use  lord  Cannings  expression,  "  a  tower  of  strength  "  had  fallen.  During  the  whole 
war  of  the  mutiny,  though  it  claimed  manj  noble  victims,  there  fell  no  man  more 
regretted  in  his  death  than  Nicholson,  or  in  his  death  more  worthy  of  regret.  Through- 
out his  career,  he  shone — as  opportunity  offered — a  veritable  "king  of  men;"  one  of 
those  bom  to  command,  who  naturally  and  inevitably  rise  to  it,  and  however  great  in 
achievement,  seem  to  need  only  the  hap  of  ampler  opportunity  in  the  future,  to  outsoar 
their  great  achievements  in  the  past.  No  one  ever  seems  to  have  come  fairly  in  contact 
with  him  without  being  strangely  impressed  with  this  sense  of  a  magnificent  reserve  of 
power  in  him.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that  his  nature  was  on  the  one  side  as  gentle, 
tender,  and  affectionate,  as  on  the  other  it  was  strong  and  brave:  and  that,  by  iQl  who 
bad  intimate  relations  with  him,  he  was  not  less  beloved  for  his  mfld  virtues,  than  for 
bis  sterner  gifts  honored  and  admired. 

inOHOLSOK,  John  B.,  1783-184A  ;  b.  Va.,  joined  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in 
1800.  In  1812  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  and  on  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  with 
England  was  ordered  on  board  the  United  SMes,  serving  as  4th  lieutenant.  He  was 
present  at  the  engagement  which  terminated  In  the  capture  of  the  Macedonian,  and  was 
1st  lieutenant  of  the  Pencock,  bringing  in  the  prize  ship  £pervier.  In  1828  he  was  pro- 
moted captain  and  afterwards  to  the  rank  of  commodore. 

nCHOLSOH,  Sahdel,  1743-1813;  b.  Md.;  brother  of  James.  He  was  lieutenant 
tmder  Paul  Jones  in  the  BonJwmme  Siehard,  and  took  part  in  the  fight  l>etween  her 
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and  the  Serapi*.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  In  IT70,  and  hi  1782  commanded  the 
frigate  Denn,  of  82  guns,  and  made  a  long  cruise,  during  which  he  raptured  a  number  of 
prizes,  including  3  sloops-of-war.  He  retained  the  rank  of  captain  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  navy,  and  was  the  first  commander  of  the  frigate  Cmutilutitm.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  senior  officer  in  the  service. 

nCHOISOH,  William  Carmichael,  1800-72;  b.  Md.,  entered  the  navy  in  1812. 
He  was  attached  to  the  President,  under  Decatur,  and  took  part  in  the  engagement  oft 
Long  Island,  In  Jan.  1816,  wbicli  resulted  in  her  capture  by  a  British  squadron.  He 
was  made  lieutenant  in  1^1,  and  commander  in  1811.  He  commanded  the  sloop  Preble 
in  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  184.3,  and  the  schooner  Boxer  In  the  Pacific  squadron 
in  1850.  He  was  appointed  fleet-captain  of  the  Pacific  sqiiadron  in  18.56,  and  com- 
manded the  steam-frigate  Mlasiiaipni  tn  the  East  India  squadron  1868-CO.  He  was 
stationed  at  the  naval  asylum  in  Philadelphia  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  placed  In  command  of  the  steam-frigate  lUmnoke.  He  t>ecame  com- 
modore in  1802,  and  was  retired  in  1861. 

nCHOLSOH,  William  Rufus,  d.d.,  b.  1822,  ordained  presbyter  in  the  Prot.  Epis. 
church,  1817.  He  is  prominent  among  the  bishops  of  the  Reformed  Epis.  churcli, 
having  l>een  consecrated  in  that  office,  1876.  He  has  written  several  monograplu, 
among  others.  The  Lor<C$  Snjtper,  Call  to  Oif  Minis'nf,  Smictification,  etc  He  became 
dean  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  theological  school,  Philadelphia. 

mC'IAS,  a  famous  Athenian  statesman  and  general  during  the  Peloponne^ian  war, 
was  the  son  of  Niceratus,  a  very  wealthy  citizen,  who  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  work- 
ing the  silver  mines  at  Lanreium.  Nlcias  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party,  and  after  the 
death  of  Pericles  presented  himself  as  the  opponent  of  Cleuu,  the  great  popular  or  dema- 
gogic leader.  He  was  not  a  man  of  quick,  brilliant,  audacious  ^nius,  like  Alcibiadcs; 
on  thu  contrary,  he  was  remarkably  wary  and  cautious,  even  at  times  to  timidity.  Suc- 
cess generally  accompanied  his  enterprises  against  the  Spartans  aud  their  allies.  In  427 
B.C.,  he  captured  the  island  of  Minoa;  next  year  he  ravaged  the  island  of  Melos  and  the 
coasts  of  Locris;  the  year  following  that  he  obliged  the  Spartan  force  in  Sphacteria  to 
surrender,  and  also  defeated  the  Corintliians.  In  424  B.C.  he  made  havoc  of  part  ot 
Laconia,  captured  the  island  of  Cythcra,  and  achieved  several  other  successes.  After 
the  death  of  Cleon  he  brought  about  a  peace  between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  421 
B.C.  Six  years  afterwards  the  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades,  resolved  on 
a  great  naval  expedition  against  Sicily.  Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  commanders, 
although  he  had  strongly  protested  against  the  undertaking.  In  the  autumn  of  415  B.C. 
he  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  and  was  at  first  successful,  but  subsequently  experienced  a 
series  of  disasters;  his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  his  troops  began  a  retreat  towards  the 
interior  of  Sicilv.  Thev  were  speedily  forced  to  surrender,  and  Nicias  was  put  to  death 
418  B.C.    See  Thirlwall  s  and  Grote's  Hittorietof  Oresee,  and  Plutarch's  Ltfit  qf  Ifieiat. 

NICKEL  (symbol,  Ni;  equiv.  29.3— new  system,  58.6— sp.  gr  8.8)  is  a  grayish-whito 
glistening  metul,  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  of  about  tlie  same  hardness  as  iron, 
and,  like  that  mctnl.  malleable  and  ductile.  It  has  about  the  same  fusIbUIty  as  wrought 
iron,  but  is  less  readily  oxidized  than  that  metal,  since  it  remains  unchangea  for  a  long 
time  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  is  very  little  attacked  bv  dilute  acids.  It  is  strongly 
magnetic,  but  loses  this  property  when  heated  to  600*.  It  aissolves  in  hydrochloric  and 
dilute  sulplmric  acid  with  a  development  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  very  readily  oxidized 
in  nitric  acid. 

Kickel  only  occurs  in  the  native  state  in  meteoric  stones,  in  which  it  is  alw^  present 
In  association  with  the  iron  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  those  masses.  It  is  found 
in  tolerable  abundance  in  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  etc.,  where  It  occurs 
in  the  form  of  IntpfemiekeUso  called  from  its  yell owSh- red  color),  which  is  a  combination 
of  nickel  and  arsenic.  The  metal  is  obtained  on  the  lar^e  scale  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing German  silver  (q.v.)  and  other  alloys,  cither  from  this  compound  or  *peu»,  which  ia 
an  impure  arseuio-sulphide  of  nickel,  formed  during  the  manufacture  of  tmalt  (q.v.).  by 
somewhat  complicated  chemical  processes.  In  small  (quantities  it  may  be  obtamed  by 
reducing  one  of  its  oxides  by  means  of  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  or  by  exposing 
the  oxalate  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

Nickel  forms  two  compounos  with  oxygen — viz.,  a  protoxide,  NiO,  and  a  sesquioxide, 
Ni,Oi,  which  is  not  t>asic,  and  maybe  passed  over  without  further  notice.  Theprotatide 
occurs  as  a  greenish-^ray  powder,  which  exhibits  no  magnetic  properties,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  the  carlx)uate  or  the  hydrated  protoxide  in  a  closed 
crucible.  The  hydrated  protoxide,  Ni(01I)i,  is  obtained  by  precipitation  from  a  solution 
of  one  of  its  salts  by  potash.  The  salts  of  the  protoxide  and  their  solutions  are  of  a  deli- 
cate, very  characteristic  green  color;  but  in  the  anhydrous  state  most  of  them  are  yellow. 
The  neutral  salts,  soluble  in  water,  slightly  redden  litmus,  have  a  sweetish,  astringent, 
metallic  taste,  and  when  administered  in  moderate  doses  excite  vomiting.  The  most 
important  of  the  salts  is  the  sulphate,  Ni804 -(- 7  H«0,  which  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
green  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  or  its  oxide  in  dilute  sul* 
pburic  acid  ;  and  is  the  source  from  which  the  other  salts  of  nickel,  the  carbonate,  oxalate, 
etc.,  are  obtained.  The  principal  use  of  nickel  is  in  the  composition  of  various  alloys, 
such  as  German  silver.  Nickel  has  two  sulphides,  or  sulphurets.  the  protosulpbide,  NiS, 
formed  by  fusing  sulphur  and  nickel,  and  also  found  native  In  the  mineral  millerit ; 
and  the  dlsulphide  NiSs,  obtained  by  heating  the  carbonates  of  nickel  and  potash  witb 
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flolphnr  to  ruunesB.  As  sraeniate  of  nickel,  Nii(A804)<+8HtO,  Is  found  native  at  Chat- 
ham, CoDQ.,  and  is  called  nickel-ochre.  An  anhydrous  carbonate,  NiCOi,  is  made  by  heat- 
io|;  chloride  of  nickel  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  crystallizes  in 
minute  rhombohedrons.  A  hydrocarbonate,  KiOOi,  2Ni(OH)i,3HiO,  also  exists  as  a  native 
mineral,  called  emerald  nickel,  and  found  iu  mines  in  the  form  of  incrustations  and  shoit 
stalactites ;  sometimes  massive ;  pearly  lustre,  emerald-green  color,  transparent,  translu- 
cent ;  hardness  8  to  8.35  ;  sp.  gr.  2.57  to  2.69.  It  occurs  in  Lancaster  co.,  Fenn.,  asso- 
ciated with  serpentine,  and  also  in  the  Sbeiland  Islands.  The  nitrate  Ni(NOi)i,6H«0 
crystaflizes  Jn  tPsided  emerald-green  prisms,  soluble  in  twice  their  weight  or  colti  water. 
It  is  made  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid.  Sulphate  of  nickel,  Ni80«7HiO  crys- 
tallizes in  ^ea  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  8  parts  oi:  cold  water.  It  is  made  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  metal.  When  these  crystals  are  exposed  to  the 
light  they  subdivide,  without  falling  apart,  into  minute  regular  octahedrons.  If  the 
crystallization  takes  place  between  69°  and  77°  F.  it  will  be  octahedral,  and  instead  of 
1,  there  will  be  only  6  molecules  of  water.  The  methods  of  smelting  and  working  nickel 
ores  are  complicated,  and  some  of  them  are  not  generally  known  The  uses  of  nickel 
until  recently  were  principally  for  forming  alloys  with  other  metals.  In  some  countries 
besides  the  Umted  States,  corns  of  small  value  have  been  made  of  an  alloy  of  nickel, 
zinc,  and  copper.  The  U.  8.  cent,  authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  21, 1857,  was  composed 
of  88  per  cent  ot  copper  and  13  per  cent  of  nickel.  The  metal  is  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  alloy  called  German  silver,  which  contains  3  parts  of  copper  and  1  of 
zinc  and  nickel  each.  _  While  copper,  or  pakfong,  of  China,  consists  of  copper,  40.4; 
nickel,  81.6;  zinc,  25.4;  iron,  2.6.  Recently  nickel  has  been  used  for  plating  other  metals, 
and  this  use  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  metals.  CSiemists  bad  for  some 
time  known  that  a  brilliant  deposit  of  nickel  could  be  obtained  by  electrolysis  from  solu- 
tions of  nickel  salts,  but  no  advantage  was  taken  of  this  knowledge  till  Mr.  Isaac  Adams 
of  Boston  devised  a  method  of  rendering  nickel-plating  practicable  and  profitable.  Ho 
employs  a  double  chloride  of  nickel  and  ammonium,  or  of  sulphate  of  nicKel  and  ammo- 
nium. See  Electro-Chkmistbt  ;  Elkctko-Metallurgt  ;  ELEcxKO-PLATrNa;  Elec- 
TROTTPK  ;  Galvanic  Battery.  It  is  important  to  have  the  salt  perfectly  pure,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  made  from  pure  nickel.  Mr.  Adams  found  that  it  was  not  practical  to  use 
a  plate  of  pure  metal  as  the  anode,  because  it  would  not  dissolve  suiBciently  fast  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  solution  (the  deposit  of  metal  on  tlie  cathode,  and  consequently 
its  separation  from  the  salt,  being  the  greater).  This  was  remedied  by  combining  the 
nickel  ajwde  with  carbon,  forming  a  carbide.  This  causes  tlie  metal  to  dissolve  exactly 
as  fast  as  It  is  deposited.  Since  1880,  large  pieces  of  malleable  nickel  have  been  manu- 
factured. Experiments  made  by  the  United  States  government  in  1890  and  1891  show 
that  nickel  when  blended  with  steel  in  armor  plates, Imparts  to  tlie  plnte  a  very  marked 
toughness,  preventing  the  cracking  that  so  often  follows  the  impact  of  a  projectile. 
Large  quantities  of  nickel  have  lately  been  mined  at  Sudbury  (Ontario),  in  Canada. 

HI'COBAB  IBLAHBS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  n.w.  of  Sumatra,  and 
forming,  with  the  Andamans  ^.v.),  an  extension  of  the  great  island  chain  of  which 
Java  and  Sumatra  are  the  principal  links.  Lat.  6°  40'  to  9°  30"  N.,  long.  93°  to  94°  east. 
They  are  divided  by  the  Sombrero  channel  into  two  groups,  of  which  the  principal 
members  are  the  Great  Kicobar  (arca260  eq.m.),  and  the  little  Nicobar(area  86  sq.m.). 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  not  numerous,  are  distinct  from  Malays  and  Burmese,  and  are 
said  to  resemble  the  hill-tribes  in  Formosa.  The  Danes  made  a  settlement  here  in  1754, 
were  dispossessed  by  Great  Britain  from  1807  to  1814,  and  finally  withdrew  in  1848.  In 
1609,  the  Indian  government  took  possession  of  these  islands,  and  affiliated  the  new  set- 
tlement at  Nancowry  harbor  to  the  great  penal  colony  at  Port  Blair  In  the  Andaman 
ishinds.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm  grows  abundantly.  Pop.  of  group, 
6,000. 

HlCOSi,  Jean  Louts,  composer,  b.  near  Posen,  Aug.  12, 1853.  He  studied  the  piano- 
forte under  Kullak,  theory  under  Wiierst,  and  counterpoint  and  composition  under 
Kiel.  After  teaching  and  appearing  In  public  for  several  years,  he  became  instructor 
at  the  Dresden  Conservatoriura  in  1878.  His  orchestral  works  are  highly  valued,  and 
he  has  also  written  chamber  and  pianoforte  music. 

nC'ODEinTS,  a  Pharisee,  member  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  or  great  coxmcil  of  the 
nation,  who,  impressed  by  what  he  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  convinced  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  came  by  night  for  fuller  private  converse.  He  may  have  come  in 
secret  through  fear  or  prudence;  he  may  have  found  it  impossible  to  meet  Christ  aione 
wiUiout  interruption  m  the  day  time.  He  received  memorable  instruction,  (John  iii.) 
He  appears  in  two  scenes  afterwards — the  first,  when  at  the  silting  of  the  great  council 
he  ventured  in  a  few  words  to  defend  Jesus  against  the  unjust  suspicions  of  the  Jews; 
the  second,  when  he  united  with  his  colleague  Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  rendering  the  last 
honors  to  the  crucified  Jesus.  Scripture  nves  no  other  information  of  him  Tradition 
relates  that  having  declared  himself  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  been  baptized  by  Peter, 
he  was  removed  from  his  office  and  expelled  from  Jerusalem;  that  he  found  refuge  in 
a  country-house  of  Gamaliel  his  cousin,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  death.  The 
so-called  Ootpel  of  Nieodemvi  or  Act*  of  Pilate  ia  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  of  no  valtie. 

HICOLAI,  Chbistoph  Fblbdbich,  a  celebrated  German  author,  bookseller,  and  puli- 
lisher,  was  b.  Mar.  18,  1788,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  also  a  bookseller.    Ho 
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devoted  himself  verv  earnestly  to  literary  and  phQosophical  stodle*,  and  early  dlstliH 
gaished  himself  by  his  Briefe  Hber  dm  jetxigen  ZvtUmd  der  aehanen  Wiuetuehaftm  (BerL 
1766),  In  which  he  exposed  the  errors  of  both  Gotteched  and  Bodmer,  then  carnrlng  on 
a  controversy  which  was  agitating  the  literary  world  of  Germany.  He  became  the  asso- 
ciate of  Lesslng  and  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Jointly  with  the  latter  he  edited  for  come 
time  the  adnUrable  Bibliothdc  der  tcMnen  Wium$chaflm  (Lelp.  1757-68) ;  and,  with  Lea- 
sing, he  gave  to  the  world  Brieft,  die  neuMte  detUtche  lAUeraiur  betnffend  (24  vols.  BerL 
1759-65).  By  this  he  was  led  to  conceive  the  plan  of  the  Allgemeinen  deulBAm  Bibliothek 
(106  vols.  1765-92),  a  periodical  which  he  edited  for  many  years,  and  which  contributed 
much,  particularly  in  the  early  period  of  its  existence,  to  the  progress  of  literature  and 
improvement  of  taste  In  Germany,  but  was  too  frequently  characterized  by  an  undue 
acerbity  of  tone.  Nlcolal's  hostility  to  the  new  schools  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
which  sprang  up  in  Germany,  exposed  him  to  attacks  from  the  pens  of  Herder,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Lavater,  and  Ilchte,    His  death  took  place  Jan.  8,  1811. 

Among  Nlcolal's  works  may  be  mentioned  his  TopographixMtitterikhe  Bt»ehreibxmg  von 
Berlin  und  PoUdam  COexX.  1769,  3d.  edit.  1786);  Chtiracteristiachen  AnecdoUnvon  Priedrich  IT. 
(Berl.  1788-92),  both  of  permanent  value;  some  novels,  as  his  Leben  und  Meinungeji  dea 
MagixUrs  Sebaldus  NothaiUcer  (4th  edit.  Berl.  1799);  Getchichte  eines  dideen  Mannea,  a  sharply 
satirical  performance  (2  vols.  Berl.  1794) ;  Bexchreibung  einer  Seite  durch  Dtuttchland  urui 
die  Schweix  (Bert.  1781;  3d.  edit.  12  vols.  1788-96). 

HICOL&I,  Otto,  a  German  musical  composer  of  note,  b.  at  Ednigsberg  in  1810.  His 
early  life  was  a  struggle  with  poverty  and  difficulties.  He  studlM  for  three  years  in 
Berlin  under  Klein;  and  in  1835  went  to  Rome,  where  he  went  throiu^  three  more  years 
of  study  under  Eteiini.  After  traveling  for  ten  or  twelve  jrears  over  Europe,  he  beoune, 
in  1847,  EapeUmeiater  at  Berlin,  a  post  which  he  soon  resigned.  He  appeared  as  a  com. 
poser  of  dramatic  music  as  early  as  1831 ;  but  his  first  work  of  importance  was  II  Tern- 
fiario,  founded  on  Scott's  romance  of  Itanhoe,  which,  produced  at  'Turin  in  1841,  attained 
a  high  and  permanent  reputation.  In  1848  he  wrote  at  Berlin  Dis  LuiHgen  Walter  von 
Windsor,  on  which  his  renown  as  a  musician  is  founded,  a  work  charming  for  its  clear 
design  and  lively  vigorous  tone,  whose  overture  is  almost  worthy  of  Weber.  Two 
months  after  the  production  of  this  his  eh^-d'awere,  its  composer  died  at  Berlin. 

HIC0LAITAK8,  a  class  of  persons,  spoken  of  Rev.  ii.,  as  found  in  the  churches  of 
Kphesus  and  Pergamos,  whose  doctrine  and  deeds  were  hateful  to  Christ.  Irenssus,  who 
wrote  near  the  close  of  the  2d  c,  and  is  the  earliest  author  who  mentions  them,  says 
that  they  were  followers  of  Nicolas  of  Antioch,  one  of  the  seven  deacons  chosen  at  Jera. 
salem.  As  there  was  a  traitor  among  the  "  twelve,"  there  may  have  t>een  an  immoral 
man  among  the  "  seven;"  but  in  the  absence  of  all  contemporary  evidence  a  statement 
made  a  hundred  years  after  the  writing  of  the  Revelation  has  no  force  against  the  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  a  man  who  was  one  of  seven  selected  from  the  whole  church  of 
Jerusalem  as  of  "tested  character,  f  uU  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  wisdom,"  did  not  after- 
wards become  notorious  as  a  teacher  and  perpetrator  of  abominable  crime.  As  to  the 
particular  character  of  the  oSenses  taug^ht  and  practiced  by  these  persons,  many  vain 
conjectures  have  been  made.  The  ingenious  suggestion  of  Michaelis  is  not  improbable, 
that  those  thus  condemned  by  Christ  were  of  similar  character  with  "  the  followers  in 
the  way  of  Balaam;"  described  by  Peter  in  his  second  epistle;  and  that  Ifieolaitaru  is 
simply  the  Greek  translation  of  tlie  Hebrew  "  Balaam,"  both  signifying  e»no«(«ror«  or 
matteri  of  the  people.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  tiie  Revelation,  while 
the  church  of  Pergamos  is  censured  for  tolerating  within  it  persons  who  held  the  doc- 
trine of  Balaam,  after  the  special  character  of  the  crimes  be  had  taught  Israel  to  com- 
mit has  been  described,  it  is  added  "  even  ao  thou  also  hast  those  who  hold  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nicolaitans." 

HI00LA8,  Sir  Nicholas  Habris,  1799-1848:  b.  England;  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy 
who  retired  from  the  service  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  English  law  and  anti- 
quarian literature,  and  In  1825  was  called  to  the  bar.  Among  his  numerous  works  those 
which  are  best  known  are  Snii/>psisof  the  Peerage  of  England  (1825);  Testamenta  Vatuta 
(1826) ;  Ckronology  of  History  (1835) ;  History  of  the  BaUle  of  Agincourt ;  £Hapalche$  and  Letlert 
of  Lord  Nelson  (1844);  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  Christopher  Haiton  (1847). 

nCOLAT,  John  Geobob,  b.  Esslngen,  Bavaria,  Feb.  26, 1882.  Educated  In  the  United 
States,  and  after  editing  an  Illinois  daily  paper  for  some  time,  be  was  made  assistant  to 
the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  While  In  this  position  he  met  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  served  as  the  latter's  private  secretary,  1861-5;  was  U.  S.  consul  to  Paris,  France, 
1865-9;  and  marshal  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U  8.  1872-87.  He  has  written  The 
Outbreak  of  Rebellioti  (1887),  and,  jointly  with  John  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History 
(1891). 

XlCOIiS,  Pterbe,  1625-05,  b.  Chartres,  France;  at  an  early  age  attained  nnnsual 
proflclency  in  philosophy  and  classical  studies,  and  when  but  fourteen  began  at  Paris  a 
course  of  philosophical  and  theological  study.  Here  he  came  much  under  the  influence 
of  Antolne  Amauld  (q.  v.),  anl  was  deterred  from  taking  orders  by  bis  views  on  th') 
Jansenist  discussion  and  bis  dislike  of  the  Jesuit  power.  He  attached  himself  to  the  re- 
cluses of  Port  Royal-des-Champs  (q.  v.)  at  Lus  Granges,  and  became  an  Instructor  In  the 
Jansenist  schools,  while  continuing  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne.    From  this 
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time  bo  demoted  his  pen  to  extending  and  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Jansenism. 
Uiougk  he  did  not  fully  agree  with  the  extreme  advocates  of  that  system.  Tlie  number 
of  his  moral,  religious,  a:m  controversial  treatises  is  large,  all  characterized  by  purity  of 
style,  BubtilQr  of  discrimination,  and  a  broad  and  generous  humanity.  To  mm  more 
tlum  any  other  writer  is  the  Port  Boyal  logie  (Xa  Logique,  on  Fart  de  Peruer,  1668)  to  he 
attributed.  Others  of  his  works  are:  BerpHuUi  de  la  Foi;  Let  Vitiotmairet;  JEmom  d» 
Morale,  in  6  volumes,  2  published  posthumously;  his  philosophical  reputation  rests  mainly 
on  the  essavs  and  logic.  Personallv,  he  was  a  man  of  great  humility  and  mo<lesty,  and 
was  so  far  from  seeking  public  applause  that  in  more  than  one  instance  he  did  not  denv 
tlie  tiellef  that  a  work  of  bis  own  was  written  by  others  of  the  Port  Royal  brotherhood. 
He  labored  incessantly  in  his  chosen  work  tin,  worn  out  by  the  controversy  which  was 
so  little  suited  to  his  natural  disposition,  in  1693  he  was  compelled  by  increasing  Illness 
to  desist,  and  2  years  afterwards  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  the  most  distinguished 
n^en  of  his  time. 

VICOLET,  a  co.  in  s.  Quebec,  having  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  n.  and  n.w. 
boundary,  drained  by  the  Becancour  river,  the  Kicolet  and  West  Branch,  wMch  form 

S art  of  its  s.w.  border;  595  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '91,  28,735.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Three  Blvers 
ivision  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  It  has  several  flour  and  saw  mills,  boot  and  shoe 
factories,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber.  Its  soil  is  fertile  along  the  rivers,  and  its 
surface  Is  covered  with  immense  forests,  diversified  with  plains  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain.    Co.  seat,  Becancour. 

mOOU,  William  Robertson,  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Oct.  10, 1851,  educated  at 
the  university  and  the  Free  Church  college  at  Aberdeen,  minister  at  Dufftown,  1874-77, 
and  at  Kelso,  1877-86.  In  1884  he  became  the  editor  of  The  Expotitor:  in  1886  of  The 
Britieh  IFeekly,  which  be  founded;  and  in  1891  of  The  Bookman,  which  he  also  founded. 
He  has  written  The  Ine-trnate  S'loiour  (1881),  The  Lamb  o/Ood  (1886),  The  Key  of  the  Orave 
(1893),  and,  jointly  with  C.  E.  Shorter,  a  new  Life  of  the  £ron:li  (1896),  and  has  edited  a 
number  of  theological  works. 

mCOIXET,  a  CO.  in  s.  Minnesota,  having  the  Minnesota  river  for  its  e.,  s.,  and  w. 
boundary;  466  sq.  m.;  population  in  1890,  13,882,  chiefly  American.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha 
railroads,  forming  a  junction  at  St.  Peter.  It  is  drained  by  numerous  lakes,  the  largest, 
Swan  lake,  nearly  9  m.  long.  Its  surface  is  extensively  covered  with  forests,  but  a  large 
proportion  stretches  out  into  broad  prairies.  The  foundation  of  the  soil  in  some  por- 
tions Is  Silurian  limestone.  Its  products  are  grain,  potatoes,  wool,  sorghum,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy,  and  live  stock.  Its  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
furniture,  leather,  and  flour.    Co.  seat,  St.  Peter. 

HICOLLET,  Jean  Nicolas,  1786-1843,  b.  France;  studied  under  Laplace,  and  in  1817 
was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Paris  observatory.  In  1832  he  came  to  the  United  States 
on  a  sclentiflc  expedition,  and  explored  the  territory  drained  by  the  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Red  rivers,  and  the  upper  Mississippi.  He  obtained  much  valuable  Information  on 
the  natural  history  of  the  districts  which  he  visited,  and  on  the  languages  and  customs  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  sent,  with  John  C.  Fremont,  to  the  west- 
em  territories,  to  make  a  general  report  of  their  resources  and  draw  up  a  map  of  them. 
He  published  Mtmoire  sitr  la  meture  d'un  are  de  parall^r  moyea  eiUre  le  pile  et  V Eqiwieiir ; 
and  Lellre  tar  lee  aasurancee  qui  ont  pour  baee  let  probabilitia  de  la  durie  de  la  vie  humaine. 

HICOXAOHUS,  a  Greek  painter  in  the  4th  c.  b.  c,  a  son  and  scholar  of  Aristodemos. 
Among  his  works  are:  The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the  capltol; 
Victory  riding  in  a  four-horu  chariot,  also  In  the  capitol;  ApoUoand  Diana,  Cybele  on  a  Lion, 
Female  Bacchanale,  and  Scylla. 

nCOMSDKIA,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithynia,  was  situated  at  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  the  gulf  of  Astscus,  In  the  Propontis,  now  called  the  bay  of  Ismid;  was  built  about 
264  A.D.  by  Nicomedes  I.,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  flourishing  cities  In  the  world,  and  some  of  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  such  as  Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  Great,  selected  it  for  their  tem- 
porary residence.  It  suffered  greatly  both  from  earthquakes  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths.  Constantine  died  at  a  royal  vilia  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Hannibal  com- 
mitted suicide  in  a  castle  close  by.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Arrian.  The 
small  town  of  IsmId  or  Isnlkmid  now  occupies  its  site,  and  contains  many  relics  of 
ancient  NIcomedela. 

HIOOFOUB,  recently  a  Turkish  fortress,  now  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of 
Svistov  principality  of  Bulgaria,  is  on  the  Danube,  about  24  m.  n.e.  by  n.  of  Plevna. 
The  fortlflcations,  though  extensive,  were  never  of  much  importance,  and  the  Berlin 
congress  of  1OT8  provided  for  their  demolition.  The  city  used  to  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions: the  fortress  and  Turkish  town,  defended  on  evei7  side  by  batteries  and  ramparts, 
and  the  eastern  quarter,  comprising  the  dwellings  of  the  Bulearians,  Wallachs,  and  Jews. 
Kicopolis  is  widely  built,  most  of  the  houses  being  surrounded  by  gardens.  It  Is  an  Im- 
portant market  for  Wallachian  wares,  but  otherwise  is  not  a  great  center  of  trade. 
Wine  is  produced  In  the  vicinity.    Pop.  about  6000. 

Nicopolls,  the  ancient  Jfiemolii  ad  letrum,  was  founded  by  Trajan,  and  fragments  of 
the  old  wall  still  remain.  Here  the  Hungarians,  under  their  king  Sigismund,  were 
defeated  by  the  sultan  Bajazet  I.  In  1899.  The  city  gives  title  to  a  Greek  archbishop  and 
to  a  Catholic  bishop. 
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HICOFOin  In  Epfrus,  one  of  the  many  cities  beariufir  the  same  name—"  cftr  of  tIo 
tor^' — founded  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Antony  in  the  oattle  of 
Actium;  immediately  after  which  he  inclosed  and  dedicated  to  Neptune  the  space  where 
his  tent  had  been  pitched,  on  a  height  which  commanded  a  view  of  both  the  land  and 
sea  forces.  Here  he  afterward  built  the  dty,  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony.  "  Some  of 
the  finest  parts,"  Joeephus  says,  "  were  the  work  of  Herod,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
builders  of  his  day."  His  connection  with  it,  added  to  the  well-known  wide  diffusion  of 
the  Jews  into  all  the  principal  countries  and  cities,  renders  it  proliable  tliat  many  of  them 
lived  there.  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  Titus,  announced  his  purpose  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Nicopolis;  the  subscription  to  the  epistle  asserts  that  Paul  wrote  it  at  Nicopolis  of  Mace- 
donia, implying  that  it  was  there  that  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter.  But  his  language 
shows  that  he  had  not  yet  gone  to  Kicopolis,  and  the  subscription  to  the  epistle  has  no 
authority.  Jerome's  opinion  is  generally  adopted,  that  it  was  the  Augustan  Nicopolis  to 
which  Paul  referred.  Its  situation  was  convenient,  as  a  central  point,  in  some  of  his 
loum^s  east  and  north.  He  had,  long  before,  pr^ched  at  lUyncum,  and  one  of  his 
last  official  acts  was  to  send  Titus— probably  after  he  had  joined  him  at  Nicopolis— on  a 
mission  to  Dalmatia.  Possibly  he  was  arrested  at  Nicopolis  soon  afterwtnd,  and  taken 
finally  to  Borne.  At  this  time  the  city,  though  only  about  80  years  old,  had  become  the 
chief  place  in  western  Qrcece.  As  it  owed  its  origin  and  importance  to  war,  so  it  was 
destroyed  by  hostile  armies.  Julian,  finding  it  in  ruins,  rebuilt  it.  Ag^in  destroyed  by 
the  Qoths,  Justinian  restored  it  a  second  time.  Ihiring  the  middle  ages  a  new  city  was 
built  at  the  point  of  the  promontory,  and  the  ' '  city  of  victory"  was  deserted.  The  ruina^ 
covering  a  large  portion  of  the  isthmus,  still  show  its  originsii  grandeur  and  size.  Words- 
worth thus  speaks  of  them:  "  A  lofty  wall  spans  a  desolate  plain;  to  the  north  of  it 
rises,  on  a  distant  hill,  the  shattered  stage  of  a  theater;  and  to  the  west,  the  extended 
though  broken  line  of  an  aqueduct  connects  the  distant  mountains  with  the  main  subject 
of  the  picture — the  city  itself."  There  are  also  ruins  of  a  medieeval  castle  and  other 
buUdings  on  the  low,  marshy,  and  now  desolate  plain. 

HI0OSI''A,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  26  m.  n.e.  of  Caltanissetta. 
It  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  steep,  conical  hill  between  two  head-branches  of  the  Sabo. 
It  has  scarcely  any  manufactures,  but  carries  on  some  trade  In  com,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle. 
Near  it  are  beds  of  alum,  schist,  a  rich  mine  of  lock-sait,  and  springs  of  petroleum. 
Pop.  14,900. 

KICOSIA.    See  Lefkobia. 

HICOT,  Jean,  1580-1600,  b.  France ;  a  diplomatist  appointed  by  rrands  IT.  ambas- 
aadcr  to  Portugal  During  his  residence  at  ListMn  he  obiained,  from  a  Flemish  trader, 
some  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant  from  Florida.  Nicot  Bul>eequenUy  introduced  tobacco 
into  France,  and  it  was  called,  in  his  honor,  Nieotiana.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  navigation, 
and  Trea»ury  of  the  French  Language,  one  of  the  earliest  French  dictionaries. 

ncOTIA  HA.    See  Tobacco. 

'■rCOTIHE.  or  Nicoty'i.ia,  CioHuNt,  is  one  of  the  natural  volatile  oily  bases  destitute 
of  oxygen,  ana  constitutes  the  active  principle  of  the  tobacco  plant,  in  the  leaves,  roots, 
and  seMs  of  which  it  occurs  in  combination  with  malic  and  citric  acids.  It  is  likewise 
contained  in  the  smoke  of  the  burning  leaves.  It  is  a  colorless,  intensely  poisonous 
liquid,  of  spedflc  gravity  1.027  at  66°  F.,  which  boils  at  482°  F.  (850°  C),  evolves  a  very 
irritating  odor  of  tobacco,  especially  on  the  application  of  heat,  is  very  inflammable,  and 
hums  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  t)ecomes  brown,  and 
ultimately  solid.  The  quantity  of  nicotine  contained  in  toliacco  yaries  from  2  to  8  per 
cent;  the  coarser  kinds  containing  the  larger  quantity,  while  the  best  Havana  cigars  sel- 
dom contain  more  ttian  2  per  cent,  and  often  less. 

A  remarkable  case  of  poisoning  by  nicotine — that  of  the  count  Bocarmi,  who  was 
tried  and  executed  in  Belgium  for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law — is  recorded  in  the 
Annaie$  SHygiint  1861,  and  was  the  occasion  of  Orfila's  publisliing  his  Mimoire  mrla 
Nieotine.  A  distinguished  student  of  the  college  of  chemistry  sul>sequently  employed  it 
for  the  purpose  of  suicide.  The  deaths  that  have  taken  place  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  the  form  of  injection — of  which  several  cases  are  on  record— were  doubtless  due  to  Uie 
action  of  tliis  substance. 

■KXKTA,  Oni.F  OK,  opens  into  the  Pacific  ocean  from  n.w.  Costa  lUca,  lying 
between  the  main  land  and  the  peninsula  of  Nicoya,  which  terminates  in  cape  Blanco; 
this  cape  t)eing  situated  at  the  w.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  at  its  mouth,  and  cape 
Herradura  on  the  east  It  is  about  66  m.  long,  lying  n.  and  s.,  and  80  m.  wide  at  Its 
mouth.  Punta  Arenas,  the  sole  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  side  of  C!osta  Rica,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  e.  side  of  the  gulf.  In  it  are  a  number  of  small  islands  among  which  are 
San  Lucar,  Bejuca,  Chira,  and  Yenado.  Several  streams  empty  into  it,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Tempisque,  Rio  Grande,  and  Nicoya  rivers. 

nSBUHB,  Barthold  Geobo,  one  of  the  most  acute  historians,  critics,  and  philolo- 
cists  of  modem  times,  was  b.  Aug.  87, 1776,  at  Copenhagen,  where  bis  father,  Earsten 
Kiebuhr  (q.v.),  then  resided.  The  aptitude  for  learning  which  Niebuhr  displayed, 
almost  from  infancy,  led  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  JuTeniM  prodigy,  and  unlike  many 
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other  precocious  children,  his  powers  of  acquiriDg  knowledge  kept  pace  with  his  adyanc- 
tng  years.  After  a  carefully  conducted  preliminary  education,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  father,  he  spent  a  session  at  GOltingen  studvlng  law,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  in  his  19th  year  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  devoted  himself  more  especially  to 
the  natural  sciences.  On  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  became  private  secretary  to  the 
finance  minister,  Bcliimmelmann,  and  from  Jiat  period  till  1804  held  several  appoint- 
ments under  the  Danish  government,  which,  however,  he  was  led  to  resign  in  conse- 
quence of  his  strongly  pronounced  political  tendencies,  which  made  him  enter  heart  and 
soul  into  the  feeling  of  hatred  of  Napoleon,  which  was  at  that  time  agitating  the  minds 
of  Germans.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  Niebuhr  entered  the  Prussian  civil  service 
in  1806,  and  during  the  three  succeeding  years  he  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  which  befell 
the  government  of  his  chief,  Count  Hardenberg,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena,  and 
the  consequent  pressure  of  the  Napoleonic  influence  on  the  management  of  the  state. 
The  opening  of  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1810  was  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Niebuhr, 
who,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  new  iastitution,  gave  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Roman  history,  which,  by  making  known  the  results  of  tne  new  and  critical 
theory  which  he  had  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  historical  evidence,  estab- 
lished his  position  as  one  of  the  most  original  and  philosophical  of  modem  historians. 
His  appointment,  in  1816,  to  the  post  of  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  papal  court,  where 
he  remained  till  1823,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  testing  on  the  spot  the  accuracy  of  his 
conjectures  in  regard  to  many  questions  of  local  and  social  bearing.  On  his  return  from 
Rome,  Niebuhr  took  up  his  residence  at  Bonn,  where,  by  his  admirable  lectures  and 
expositions,  be  contributed  very  materially  to  the  development  of  classical  and  archteo- 
logical  learning.  He  was  thus  employed  when  the  revolution  of  1880  roused  him  from 
the  calm  of  his  literary  pursuitd.  Niebuhr's  sensitive  nature,  unstrung  by  physical 
debility,  led  him  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  consequences  of  this  movement,  and 
to  anticipate  a  recurrence  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  former  French  revolution,  and  the 
result  was  to  bring  about  a  state  of  mental  depression  and  bodily  prostration,  which 
ended  in  his  death  m  January,  1831.  Niebuhr's  attainments  embraced  a  more  extensive 
range  than  most  men  are  capable  of  grasping,  for  he  was  alike  distinguished  as  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  an  able  diplomatist,  an  accurate  scholar,  and  a  man  of  original  genius. 
He  had  mastered  30  languages  before  the  age  of  30,  while  the  mass  of  facts  whicli  his 
tenacious  memory  retained,  and  the  intuitive  sagacity  that  enabled  him  to  sift  true  from 
false  liistoric  evidence,  and  often  to  supply  by  felicitous  conjecture  the  link  wanting  in 
some  imperfect  chain  of  evidence,  exhibit  the  extraordinary  scope  of  his  intellect  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  he  is  often  arbitrary  and  unhistorical  in  his  conjectures, 
and  the  stricter  sort  of  skeptical  critics,  like  the  late  sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  even 
go  so  far  as  to  reg&rd  his  effort  to  construct  a  continuous  I«>man  history  out  of  such 
legendary  materials  as  we  possess  as,  on  the  whole,  a  failure.  Among  the  many  import- 
ant worlw  with  which  he  enriched  the  literature  of  his  time,  the  following  are  some  of 
the  most  noteworthy:  Bommht  Oe*c/iiehte  (3  Bde.  Berl.  1811-82;  2d  edit.  1827-42; 
1833;  1853),  the  first  two  volumes  have  been  translated  by  J.  C.  Hare  and  C.  Thirlwall,  and 
the  third  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  Dr.  L.  Schmitz;  Orundzuge  fur  die  Verfatturtg  Nieder- 
landa  (Berl.  1832);  Orieeh.  Eeroengesehichte  (Hamb.  1842),  written  for  his  son  Marcus; 
the  Kleinen  histoHaehen  und  phUologUehen  Scliriften  (2  Bde.  Bonn,  1828-43),  contain  hia 
introductory  lectures  on  Roman  history,  and  many  of  the  essays  which  bad  appeared  in 
thetransactionsof  the  Berlin  Academy.  Besides  these,  and  numerous  other  essays  on 
philological,  historical,  and  archaeological  questions,  Niebuhr  co-operated  with  Bekker 
and  other  learned  annotators  in  re-editing  Scriptoret  hUtoria  ByzaiUirutj  he  also  discov- 
ered hitherto  unprinted  fragments  of  classical  authors,  as,  for  instance,  of  Cicero's 
OraMont  and  portions  of  Gains,  published  the  Interiptionet  Nvbientet  (Rome,  1821),  and 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  literary  journals  of  Germany.  See  Miss  Winkworth's 
L^e  and  Letter$  of  Niebuhr  (8  vols.,  1862);  Classen's  Jfiebuhr  (1876). 

HIEBUHB,  Karbten,  a  distinguished  geographer  and  traveler,  was  b.  in  1738,  in  the 
Hanoverian  territory  of  Hadeln,  on  the  confines  of  Holstein.  Being  early  thrown  on  hia 
own  resources,  he  spent  several  years  of  his  youth  in  the  position  of  a  day-laborer;  but 
his  natural  energy  having  led  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  geometry,  and  having 
acquired  a  small  property,  he  went  to  GOttingen,  where  he  attended  the  classes  at  the 
university  until  his  resources  were  wholly  exhausted.  At  this  period  he  entered  tlie  Dan- 
ish service,  and  in  1761  he  joined  the  scientific  expedition  which  king  Frederick  V.  sent 
to  explore  certain  portions  of  Arabia,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  some  passages  of  the 
Old  'Testament.  'The  expedition  reached  Cairo  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1761,  and  after 
liaving  carefully  explored  the  pyramids,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Suez, 
proceeded  to  Arabia  Felix.  Here,  however,  the  various  members  of  the  expe<iition, 
which  included  the  eminent  naturalist  Forsk&l,  all  perished  with  the  exception  of  Nie- 
buhr, who  had  himself  suffered  severely  from  fever.  After  the  untimely  death  of  his 
companions,  he  adopted  the  diet  and  dress  of  the  natives — a  measure  to  which  he  was 
prolMbly  indebted  for  the  good  health  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  the  travels, 
which  he  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  resolution  for  more  than  six  years.  He  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  India,  visiting  also  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  continued  the  ol»er- 
Tttions  and  researches  of  his  late  colleaguor  in  addition  to  his  own  special  geographica] 
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inveBtigations.  On  Us  return  to  Denmark,  in  1767,  Niebuhr  at  onco  devoted  himsett  to 
the  task  of  publishing  the  rc»ulU  of  bis  important  mission,  which  appeared  in  Gtermao 
under  the  following  titles,  Betehreibung  ton  Arabien  (CopeaU.  1773),  and  Heutbeiehrabuim 
ton  Arabim  vnd  andem  unilitgenden  L&ndern  (Copenh.  1774-78,  2  yoIs.);  the  publica- 
tion of  the  third  volume  of  this  work  was  unfortunately  delayed,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  numerous  other  eneagements  arisine  from  his  professional  and  official  duties, 
and  it  was  not  till  more  than  20  years  after  liis  death  that  the  book  made  its  appearance 
under  the  supervision  of  Niebuhr's  daughter,  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  eminent 
bookseller  Perthes  of  Hamburg.  In  addition  to  these  valuable  observations,  Niebubr 
edited  and  published  at  his  own  cost  the  natural-history  notes  of  his  deceased  friend  and 
fellow-traveler,  P.  Forskfti,  which  he  arranged  in  two  works,  Deteripttone*  AnimdUum, 
etc.  (Copenh.  1775),  and  Flora  jEgyptiaeo-Ardbiea  (Copenh.  1776).  The  accuracy  of 
detail,  fidelity  of  delineation,  and  careful  avoidance  of  all  eza^Keration,  which  charac- 
terize Niebuhr's  geographical  and  social  descriptions  of  Arabia  and  other  Asiatic  countries, 
have  made  his  works  classical  text-l)Ooks  for  all  who  wish  to  study  the  subject.  Althou^ 
Kiebuhr  accepted,  in  1778,  a  civil  poet,  which  fixed  his  residence  in  the  remote  prorin- 
cial  town  of  Meldorf,  in  the  Ditmarsh  district  of  Holstein,  where  he  devoted  himself 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  official  duties,  he  never  relinquished  his 
interest  in  scientific  inquiry,  and  contributed  several  valuable  papers  on  the  geographical 
and  political  liistory  of  the  nations  of  the  East  to  the  J)«iU»ehe  Muteum,  and  other  peri- 
odicals. He  died  in  1816,  leaving  a  character  of  being  at  onro  one  of  the  most  trutliful 
and  scientifically  exact  travelers  of  modem  times. 

insOESXETES,  Louis,  1802-61,  b.  in  Switzerland ;  when  very  young  showed  a 
strong  taste  for  mnsical  composition;  afterward  studied  under  Moecheles  and  other 
eminent  masters  at  Vienna  and  Bome.  His  first  opera  was  produced  at  Naples,  but  of 
several  composed  by  lum,  StradeUa  (1887)  was  the  only  one  which  had  much  success. 
He  also  set  to  music  a  number  of  songs  b^  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  and  Manzoni. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  his  works  are  bis  religious  compositions  which  display  great 
originality. 

KIEL,  Adolfhb,  1802-60 ;  b.  France,  havine  studied  at  the  £cole  Polytechnic  in 
1621,  and  received  a  military  education  at  the  military  academy  of  Metz,  in  1827  he  was 
made  lieut.  of  engineers,  in  1836  was  promoted  to  captain  and  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion against  Constantine  in  Algeria,  under  generals  Damr^mont  and  ValM  in  1830-37. 
Gaining  much  distinction  for  bravery,  he  was  raised  to  chef-de-bataillon  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  engineering  corps  in  Algeria.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
1846.  In  1849,  as  the  head  of  the  staff  of  engineers,  be  took  part  in  the  suppression  of 
the  revolutionary  movements  at  Rome  then  defended  by  Garibaldi,  who  surrendered 
after  a  siege  of  two  months.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brig. -gen.  and  accom- 
plished the  official  duty  delegated  to  him,  of  carrying  the  key  of  the  city  to  the  pope  at 
Oaeta.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  engineering  department  in 
the  ministry  of  war,  and  in  1853  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  in 
alliance  with  the  English  fleet,  conducted  the  siege  which  destroyed  the  important  Rus- 
sian fortress  of  Bomarsund  in  Aug.,  1864.  He  planned  the  operations  through  which 
Sebastopol  was  overcome  by  the  allied  armies  of  England  and  France,  in  1864-65,  after 
a  siege  of  11  months,  and  commanded  the  engineers  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  emperor,  and  after  the  taking  of  the  MalakofT  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  In  1850  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
to  demand  the  hand  of  Princess  Clothilde  for  Prince  Napoleon.  He  distinguished  him. 
self  in  the  campaign  in  which  occurred  the  battle  of  Solferino,  June  24,  1859,  and  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France.  In  1867  he  was  minister  of  war,  and  throughout  his  career 
sustained  a  high  reputation  as  a  scientific  militar;  officer. 

mi'LO-WOIlK,  a  method  of  ornamenting  metal  plates  by  engraving  the  surface, 
and  rubbing  in  a  black  or  colored  composition,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  incised  unes,  and  give 
effect  to  the  intaglio  picture.  It  is  by  no  means  quite  certain  when  this  art  was  origi- 
nated; Byzanthie  works  of  the  12th  c.  still  exist  to  attest  its  early  employment.  TTie 
finest  works  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  former  bnlf  of  the  16th  a,  when  remarkable  excel- 
lence in  drawing  and  grouping  minute  figures  in  these  metal  pictures  was  attained  by 
Maso  dl  Finiguemt,  an  eminent  painter,  and  student  of  Ghiberti  and  Massacio.  In  his 
hands  it  gave  rise  to  copper-plate  engraving  (see  Enoratino),  and  hence  much  interest 
attaches  to  the  art  of  niello-cutting.  Genuine  spedmens  of  Uiis  art  are  rare,  some  of 
those  by  Finiguerra  are  very  beautiful  and  effective,  the  black  pigment  in  the  lines  riv- 
ing a  nieasing  effect  to  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  is  usually  silver.  Those  of  nis 
works  best  known  are  some  elaborately  beautiful  pattines  wrought  by  him  for  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Uffizia,  and  some  are  in  various  pri- 
vate collections.  '  In  the  collection  of  omamentid  art  at  South  Kensington,  there  are  no 
less  than  17  specimens  of  this  art. 

nsXAIH,  Albebt,  b.  Oermany,  1881 ;  at  first  a  singer  in  the  chorus  at  Dessau. 
The  magnificence  of  his  tenor  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  of  Hsnover,  who 
took  him  into  his  service.  Wagner  selected  him  to  sing  in  TaniA&umr  on  its  first  pro- 
duction in  Paris  in  1801.    He  has  sung  in  the  United  States. 
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nSHBSOH  YOK  STKEHLEHATT.    See  Lekau,  Nikolaus. 

VIEKOSWIECZ,  Julian  Urbin,  1757-1841,  b.  Poland  ;  entered  the  army  as  an  adju- 
tant at  the  age  of  20,  aud  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Eosciuszko.  After  a  tour  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  he  left  the  array  in  1788,  and  entered  the  Polish  diet  as  a 
deputy  from  Livonia,  aud  became  an  advocate  of  the  patriotic  party.  In  1791  with  bis 
colleuguc  Weyssenhofl,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  NaUotuU  and  Foreign  Oazette,  and 
be  iilso  encouraged  the  spirit  of  national  itv  bv  his  poems  and  dramas.  He  drew  up  the 
so-called  "constitution  of  the  8d  of  May,  which  changed  Poland  from  an  elective  to  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  and  alx>lished  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  In  the  insur- 
rection caused  by  the  second  partition  of  Poland,  Niemcewiecz  was  the  adviser  and  aid- 
de-camp  of  Eo&auszko;  and  be  was  wounded  and  talien  prisoner  at  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Macieiowice.  During  liis  imprisonment  of  3  years,  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  familiarized 
liiraself  with  the  English  poetiy  of  the  18th  c,  and  translated  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
On  liis  release  he  came  with  Kosciuszko  to  this  country,  where  in  1800.  he  married  Mrs. 
Livingston-Kean  of  New  York.  Among  his  acquaintances  in  America,  were  Je£Fer8on, 
and  the  exiled  duke  of  Orleans,  who  afterwards  became  king  Louis  Pliilippe.  In  1803 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Poland  on  the  death  of  liis  father.  He  came  back  to  the 
United  States  for  a  brief  period ;  but  when  Napoleon  entered  Poland  in  1806,  he  sailed 
for  Europe,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  the  king  of  Saxony 
made  liim  secretary  of  the  senate,  inspector  of  scliools.'and  member  of  the  supreme  conn- 
cil  of  public  instruction.  After  Poland  again  passed  under  the  power  of  Russia,  though 
retained  by  the  emperor  Alexander  in  his  o£9ce  of  perpetual  secretary,  he  kept  alive  tne 
memories  of  Polish  nationality,  in  his  Hietorieal  Ballads,  1816.  He  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  over  Koiciuszko  in  1817,  and  in  1822  l>egan  the  publication  of  his  CoOeetian  c^f 
Memoiri  on  Andeni  Poland,  celebrating  the  national  heroes  of  Poland.  He  took  part  in 
the  unsuccessful  revolution  of  1880,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile.  Besides  the 
works  already  mimed,  he  published  novels,  comedies,  and  tragedies.  His  Note*  on  My 
Captitity  in  St.  Petersburg,  appeared  in  1848,  and  was  translated  into  English,  the  next 
year.     A  volume  of  memoirs  of  his  own  time  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1848. 

HIEIIEH  (called  by  the  Germans,  Memel),  •  river  In  e.  Europe,  rls^  In  the  Bossian 
government  of  Minsk,  flows  westward  to  Grodno  180  m.,  n.  and  w.  along  the  frontiers  of 
the  Polish  province  of  Augustowo,  and  w.  through  East  Prussia  to  the  Kuriscbe  HafF. 
Entire  length,  66S  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  craft  at  Grodno,  400  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  is  free  of  ice  from  March  to  November.  Between  Grodno  and  Eovno  there 
are  65  rapids  and  shallows,  and  pilots  are  therefore  required  for  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  At  Winge,  8  m.  below  Tilsit,  the  Niemen  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which 
the  northern,  the  Russ,  reaches  the  Kuriscbe  HafF  by  nine  mouths;  and  the  southern, 
the  Gilge,  by  seven  moutlis.  The  delta  is  traversed  by  several  canals.  The  Niemen  is 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.  Large  barges  bring  down  the  produce  of 
Lithuania  and  of  a  portion  of  Poland  to  Konissberg  and  Memel.  Com,  hemp,  flax, 
hides,  and  bacon,  are  the  principal  articles  brought  from  the  interior.  Its  principal 
afliuent  is  the  Vilna  on  the  right. 

KIEKJX,  Joseph  Nicbphorb,  1765-1888  ;  b.  France;  entered  the  army,  but  resigned 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  in  1796  liecame  civil  administrator  of  the  district  of  Nice. 
He  resigned  in  1801,  and  thenceforward  pursued  the  study  of  chemistry  and  mechanics. 
In  1818  he  made  researches  in  regard  to  the  production  of  pictures  upon  metallic  plates 
bv  means  of  light.  In  1824  he  was  able  to  nx  images  by  light  upon  plates  of  glass,  and 
afterwards  of  copper,  and  of  silver  covered  with  a  tliin  coaong  of  bitumen.  He  entered 
into  a  partnership  with  Daguerre  In  1839. 

SUPvE  DE  8T.  YICTOB,  Clacde  Mabib  Frakcois,  a  French  chemist  and  photog- 
rapher, was  b.  at  Saint  Cyr,  near  Chalon-sur-Sadne,  July  26, 1806.  He  served  for  some 
time  in  the  army;  but  having  made  an  important  chemical  aiscovery  in  connection  with 
dyeing,  he  was  permitted  to  exchange  Into  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris,  that  he  might 
pursue  bis  scientific  studies  with  more  facility.  This  was  in  1846,  at  which  time  his  at- 
tention having  been  forcibly  attracted  to  the  Important  discoveries  in  photc»raphy  which 
had  been  made  by  his  uncle  NIcephore  Niepce  (see  Photoobapht),  he  resolvea  to  devote 
his  energies  to  this  subject.  He  was  led,  in  1847,  to  the  discovery  of  methods  for  obtain- 
ing Images  on  glass,  coated  with  albumen,  starch,  or  gelatine,  aud  for  reproducing  designs 
by  the  use  of  vapor  of  iodine.  His  investigations  were  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the 
revolution  of  1848,  but  he  soon  resumed  them,  directing  his  attention  more  especiouy  to 
the  obtaining  of  photo^pliic  images  in  colors;  and  before  the  close  of  1862,  lie  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  faithfully  colored  images  of  flowers,  natural  and  artiflcial,  colored 
engravin2:s,  gold  and  silver  lace,  etc.,  upon  silvered  plates  which  had  been  sensitized  by 
a  chloride  of  copper.  In  obtaining  these  pictures,  both  photographic  printing  and  the 
camera  were  employed;  but  to  hislntense  disappointment,  he  found  that  the  colors  soon 
began  to  fade,  and  after  a  time  disappeared.  This  process  he  named  "  helioobrome." 
His  third  and  most  important  invention,  that  of  the  art  of  "heliogmpny,"  or  the  pro- 
duction of  engraved  steel-plates  by  photography,  was  first  communicated  to  the  aoidemy 
of  sciences  In  May,  1868.  He  does  not  deserve  the  credit  of  having  originated  Uie  idea; 
for  his  uncle,  previous  to  1889,  had  communicated  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  similar 
invention  to  H.  Arago;  and  Mr.  Talbot  and  others  had  succeeded  by  a  similar  process  in 
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obtaioing  images  of  simple  objects  on  steel  plates;  but  to  Ni^ce  belongs  the  credit  of 
liaving  removed  the  almoet  msurmountable  manipulative  difficulties,  aud  rendered  the 
process  of  much  more  general  application,  thus  making  it  practically  serviceable.  He 
afterwards  employed  himself  in  miproving  and  perfecting  his  various  discoveries. 

In  1865  be  published  the  various  memoirs  in  which  be  nad  at  different  times  com- 
municated his  three  great  discoveries  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  under  the  title  of 
Beeherche*  JF%o(ographiqiie»,  which  was  followed,  in  18S6,  by  TraiU  Pratique  de  Ora- 
Dure  tur  Aeier  et  *ur  Veire.  He  presented  to  the  academy  a  number  oi  memoirs  on  the 
action  of  light  on  a  variety  of  suMtances,  the  last  being  8ur  t  Action  de  la  Lumiire  et  dt 
FEUetridle  (Feb.,  1860).  Niepce's  scientific  studies  did  not  interfere  with  his  military 
promotion,  as  he  was  successively  appointed  chef-d'escadron,  and  (1864)  commandant  m 
the  Louvre.     He  died  in  April,  1870. 

BUUt'STEni,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-dnchy  of  Hesse,  and  0  m.  B.e.  of 
Hlntz,  gives  name  to  a  well-known  and  highly-prized  variety  of  Rhenish  wine,  which 
is  produced  in  the  neighborhood.    Pop.  about  4000. 

HIE80EIH,  a  t.  in  Rnssia,  on  the  Ostr  river,  85  m.  8.e.  of  Tchemigov;  pop.  21,590. 
It  contains  a  monastery,  a  cathedral,  churches,  a  hospital,  schools,  and  a  gymnasium. 
The  chief  production  and  export  is  tobacco. 

HUSU'WJtK  AK8TEL,  a  commune  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  North  Hol- 
land, 5  m.  8.  by  w.  from  Amsterdam.  Pop.  2,.500.  A  few  miles  to  the  e.  of  it  is  the 
village  of  Ouder  Amstel,  with  about  3,000  inhabitants,  on  the  Amstel,  one  of  the  smaller 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  which  passes  through  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  falls  into  the 
Zuider  Zee. 

JIIKU'W  VELDT  KOUHTAUre,  a  portion  of  the  most  northerly  of  the  tliree  ranges  of 
mountains  in  Cape  Colony,  which  at  various  distances  from  the  southern  coast  all  run 
parallel  to  it.  Of  these  three  ranges,  the  most  northern  attains  the  greatest  altitude, 
naving  an  average  height  of  7,000  feet.  The  portion  known  as  the  Kieuwveldt  moun- 
tains extend  In  lat.  31°  4^  to  32°  30'  s.,  and  are  Intersected  by  the  meridian  of  22°  e. 
longitude.  From  their  southern  slopes,  the  Gamka  or  liion  river  draws  its  head  waters; 
ana  from  their  northern,  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river  obtains  an  Important  tributary  in 
the  Upper  Zak. 

HI^TBE,  a  central  department  of  France,  occupies  a  portion  of  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  and  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  rivers  Allier  and 
Loire.  Area,  2632  so.  m.;  pop.  '96,  883,800.  Mountains  occupy  the  eastern  border, 
and  extend  In  a  line  of  heights  from  8.e.  to  n.w.,  dividing  the  department  into  two  great 
deidivities.  The  soil  is  generally  rocky  and  sandy,  cut  up  by  ramifications,  almost 
always  wooded,  of  the  mountains  of  Morwan.  There  are  several  plateaus  more  or  less 
fertile,  a  number  of  hills  covered  with  vines,  and  valleys  productive  in  pastures;  but 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  department  consists  in  its  forests  and  minerals.  The  Niivre, 
wtieuce  the  name  of  the  department,  is  an  inconsiderable  affluent  of  the  Loire  from  the 
right.  The  three  chief  rivers — the  Allier,  Loire,  and  Yonne — are  navigable,  and  the 
Ifonne,  which  i)elongs  to  the  system  of  the  Seine,  is  connected  with  the  Ix>ire  by  a  canal 
leading  across  the  watershed.  Of  tbS  entire  area,  more  than  792,000  acres  are  cultivable 
laud,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  the  timber 
from  which,  formiug  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth,  is  conveyed  by  water  in 
great  quantities  to  Paris,  etc.  About  6,000, 000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  yearly.  I^m 
the  mines  of  Nidvre  iron  of  good  quality  is  obtained  in  abundance;  lead,  copper,  and 
silver  are  also  found;  and  there  are  coal  mines,  and  quarries  of  marble  and  granite 
Arrondissements,  Nevers,  Cli&teau-Chinon,  Clamecy,  and  Cosne;  capital,  Kevers. 

VmSEIK  (from  the  same  root  as  Lat.  nebula,  cloud,  and  £ng.  ?u>me),  meaning  the 
abode  of  clouds,  was  one  of  the  nine  separate  abodes  or  homes,  of  which  the  old  Scan- 
dinavians conceived  the  world  as  consisting  in  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is  the  kingdom  of 
cold  and  darkness,  and  is  separated  from  Muspelsheim,  the  kingdom  of  light  and  neat,  by 
a  huge  chasm  (Qinungagap,  yawning  gap).  Here  flows  the  spring  Hvergelmir,  watched  by 
the  dragon  Nidhugger;  this  spring  st-nds  out  twelve  ice-rivers,  from  the  drops  of  which, 
thawed  by  sparks  from  Muspelshdm,  sprane  the  chaotic  giant  Tmir  and  the  cow  Aud- 
humbU.  Nillheim  was  also  the  abode  of  Hel  (q.  v.),  the  goddess  of  death,  who  here 
received  all  who  died  of  sickness  or  old  age, 

nOXl'LA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ranunetdaeea,  baying  Ave  colored 
spreading  sepals;  five  or  ten  small  two-lipped  petals,  with  tubular  claw;  the  carpels 
more  or  less  connected  together,  many-seeded;  the  leaves  divided  into  threadlike  seg- 
ments, the  flowers  solitary  at  the  top  of  the  stem  or  branches.  They  are  annuals,  natives 
cldefly  of  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean  and  the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  AJda. 
Some  of  them,  occasionally  seen  in  gardens  in  Britain,  are  vulgarly  known  by  the  names 
Jkml-in-aJmA  and  DtvH-in-a-mi»t.  The  seeds  are  aromatic,  and  somewhat  peppery. 
Those  of  JfigeBa  $ativa,  a  species  common  in  cornfields  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Black  CnmnN  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  the  CuMMnt  of  the  Bible.  The 
seeds  of  a  species  of  Nigella  are  much  used  by  the  Afghans  for  flavoring  curries. 

VI'OXB,  the  great  river  of  western  Africa.  Its  name,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  is  a 
contracted  form  of  one  of  the  native  names,  N-egkirriu,  which,  as  well  as  all  the  otbtf 
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.  DMuHbd  {JoUbd),  jidyo,  Tta,  Kwara  {QuomC),  and  BaU^tMnma,  means  rimply 
'  the  fiver."  The  principal  bead  water  rises  on  the  slopes  of  mount  Loma,  a  peak  of  the 
Eong  mountains,  in  a  twrren,  desolate,  and  treeless  region,  in  lat.  9°  2S'  n.,  long.  V  46' 
w.,  about  1,600  it.  above  sea-level.  It  flows  n.e.  to  Timbuktu,  where  it  bends  eastward, 
and  after  flowing  in  that  direction  for  about  250  m.,  it  curves  toward  the  s.,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  a  general  s.8.e.  course,  until  arriving  at  the  bead  of  its  delta,  in  lut.  about  6  80* 
n.,  it  separates  into  many  branches,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  between  the  bights 
of  Benin  and  Biafra.  It  is  called  the  Timbri  for  the  first  70  m.  of  its  course,  ^ter 
which  it  receives  the  name  of  the  JcUbei,  or  more  correctly  DhiiiUb&;  and  after  passing 
rimbuktu,  it  is  known  principally  as  the  Quorra.  Little  is  known  of  its  course  until  it 
teaches  Sego  (lat.  12°  80  n.),  a  distance  of  &50  m.  from  its  source,  but  from  that  point 
U  has  been  explored  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course.  From  Sego  to  Timbuktu 
it  flows  through  a  fertile  country,  producing  rice,  maize,  and  vegetables,  and  abounding 
in  good  pasturage.  In  lat.  14°  10'  n.,  the  nver  separates  into  two  branches;  the  western 
is  called  the  Joutia  or  Mayo,  the  eastern  the  Bara-Isa.  These,  as  they  proceed,  are 
known  as  the  White  and  Black  rivers  respectively;  and  they  unite  after  inclosing  the 
isknd  of  Jimballa,  ^SSQ  m.  in  length,  and  from  3  to  20  m.  in  breadth  The  river  again 
bifurcates  before  arriving  at  Timbuktu,  and  after  passing  that  town,  the  two  branches, 
on  one  of  which — the  northern — Cabra,  the  port  of  Timbuktu  is  situated,  again  unite. 
In  the  district  of  union  in  the  s.w.  of  Timbuktu,  the  country  far  and  wide  is  intersected 
by  numberless  streams,  forming  a  complicated  net-work  of  water-courses.  The  river 
then  flows  e.,  sending  oCC  many  creeks  and  branches  to  Bamba;  its  banks  here  are  low 
and  marshy,  and  during  the  rainy  season  are  overflowed.  In  this  region,  rice,  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  even  barley  are  grown.  The  river  then  passes  the  town  of  Burrum,  where 
it  curves  to  the  s.e.,  and  from  tliis  point— called  from  the  bend,  the  Knee  of  Burrum— 
it  bears  the  name  of  Ewara  or  Quorra  until  it  reaches  the  delta.  Immediately  below 
Burrum,  the  Kigcr  does  not  present  an  imposing  appearance.  Its  bed  resembles  a  broad 
marshy  valley,  inclosed  by  ridges  of  rock  or  high  dunes,  thickly  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  sedges,  and  cut  up  by  numberless  streams  and  creeks.  At  the  ferry  of  Burri  (lat 
15°  65'  n.),  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  from  800  to  900  yards;  and  here  the  whole  valley, 
about  10  m.  broad,  is  fruitful,  carefully  cultivated,  and  well  peopled.  Further  &, 
the  towns  of  Oaru  and  Sandu  are  passed,  and  here  the  bed  is  rocky  and  the  navigation 
dangerous.  At  the  town  of  Say,  the  Kiger,  after  reaching  a  breath  of  from  2,600  to 
8,0(hI  pace^  is  narrowed  to  a  width  of  1X00  paces,  flows  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  is  inclosed  by  rocky  banks.  From  Say  to  Wara,  the  course  of  the  Niger 
remains  still  unknown.  From  Wara  it  flows  e.s.e.  to  Rabba;  and  from  this  town  to  its 
mouth,  the  course  of  the  river  is  comparativelr  well  known.  In  Ir.t.  between  8°  and 
7°  80'  n.,  it  flows  round  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  Eong  mountains  (2,000  to  3,000  ft. 
high),  and  here  the  banks  of  the  Niger  are  extraordinarilv  beautiful.  In  lat.  7°  40'  n., 
it  receives  the  Benne  from  the  e.  The  delta  consists  of  an  imm.'nse  mangrove  forest,  cut 
np  into  islands  by  the  numerous  branches  (22  in  number)  of  tho  river.  The  principal 
mouths  are  the  Bonny,  Mai-i,  and  Nun. 

The  existence  of  the  Niger  seems  to  have  been  first  made  known  in  ancient  times 
by  travelers  from  the  s.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  who,  crossing  the  g^at  desert, 
came  upon  the  upper  course  of  a  great  river  flowing  toward  the  rising  sun.  This  river 
Herodotus  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Pliny  sp^iks  of  the  Nigri* 
of  Ethiopia,  but  he  also  thought  that  it  flowecTinto  the  NUe.  No  definite  notion  on  the 
river  liaa  been  formed  until  it  was  visited  by  Mungo  Park  in  July,  1796.  when  this  traveler 
explored  its  banks  for  a  distance  of  160  m.  See  Park,  Muitoo.  Caillie  explored  the  river 
,'from  the  town  of  Jennee  to  Timbuktu;  and  the  English  expedition  of  1882,  under  Lander 
and  Allen,  proved  that  the  Quorra  was  navigable  from  Boussa  to  the  sea;  information, 
however,  which  was  obtnined  at  an  immense  cost  of  human  life  from  the  unhealtliiness 
of  the  climate.  Subsequent  expeditins  have  ended  with  similar  results.  In  1864,  Dr. 
Earth  followed  the  course  of  the  river  from  Timbuktu  to  Sav,  and  much  of  what  \a  now 
known  about  the  Niger  is  due  to  his  Ubors.  The  entire  length  of  the  river  is  estimated 
at  2,600  miles.— Barth's  Travels  in  CetUnti  Africa. 

nOHT-HA'WX,  OhordeHet  Virginianvt,  a  bird  of  the  goatsncVar  family  (eaprimvlgidiB) 
Teiy  common  in  America,  from  the  Arctic  islands  to  the  We^t  Indies.  It  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  visiting  the  north  in  summer.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  28  inches 
Id  expanse  of  wing.  The  gape  is  destitute  of  bristles.  The  tail  is  slightly  forked.  The 
general  color  is  brown,  but  it  Is  much  mottled  and  marked  with  wlntc;  and  there  is  a 
white  mark  on  the  throat,  in  ^ape  like  the  letter  V.  The  night-hawk  is  seen  pursuing 
its  insect  prey  in  the  air,  chiefly  oefore  sunset,  and  before  dawn,  and  attracts  attention 
by  its  rapid  repetition  of  a  sharp  impatient  cry,  which  has  gained  for  it  the  name  /Vrowi- 
id^.  It  produces  also  in  its  flight  a  remarkable  hollow  booming  sound,  "like  blowing 
into  the  bung-hole  of  a  barrel,"  in  the  moments  of  its  pen>endicular  descent  through  the 
air.  Its  movements  in  the  air  are  extremely  t)eautiful  ana  rapid.  When  fat  and  plump, 
as  it  usually  is  on  its  southward  migration,  it  is  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  great  num 
bers  arc  shot. 

KIQHT  HSBOK,  Nyeticcraa,  a  genua  of  ardeidm  (see  Hbbor),  intermediate  in  form 
iMitwecn  bitterns  and  herons,  but  with  shorter  and  tlilcker  bill  than  cither,  and  legs 
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shorter  than  in  herons.  The  CaiatoTX  Night  Heron  (iV.  Oardeni  or  Europma)  is  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  chiefly  in  the  warmer  temperate  regioBS. 
It  is  mobt  abundant  in  America,  and  is  partly  a  bira  of  passage.  It  is  a  very  rare  visit 
ant  of  Britain.    Its  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  short  tail,  is  fully 


two  feet.  It  weighs  nearly  two  pounds.  Its  plumage  is  soft,  the  general  color  ash-grar. 
passing  into  black  on  the  necic  and  head,  and  into  white  on  the  breast  and  beily.  Th« 
back  of  the  head  is  adorned  with  three  very  long  white  feathers,  which  hang  down  oo 


the  necli.  The  nests  are  built  in  trees,  and  in  general  many  together,  forming  a  hertmrf. 
The  night  heron  feeds  chiefly  by  twilight  or  at  night;  and  is  never  seen  standing  motion* 
less,  like  herons,  but  walks  about  in  search  of  prey,  by  tlie  sides  of  ditches,  ponds,  etc.-, 
its  food  consisting  chiefly  of  fishes,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic  animals.  Its  crjr  is  very 
loud  and  hoarse. — Other  species  of  night  heron  are  founcf  in  Africa  and  Australia. 

nOHTIVOAIX,  PMUnnela,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  tylnadm,  approaching  tak 
character  to  the  meruUda,  the  young  having  their  first  plumage  mottled,  as  in  the  thrushes, 
and  the  legs  being  longer  than  in  the  fauvettes  and  other  tylviadni,  with  which  they  are 
commonly  classed.  Ihe  bill  is  straight,  slender,  not  quite  as  long  as  the  head;  the  wings 
do  not  much  pass  beyond  the  base  of  the  tail;  the  first  quill  is  very  short,  the  third  u 
the  longest;  the  toil  is  slightly  rounded. — The  Comkon  Niohtinoale  (P.  bueinia)  is  well 
known  as  the  finest  of  songsters.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  hedge-sparrow,  with  about 
the  same  proportionate  length  of  wings  and  tail  It  is  of  a  rich  brown  color  above,  the 
rump  and  tail  reddish,  the  lower  parts  grayish-white.  The  sexes  are  alike.  It  is  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  the  north  of  Africa;  and  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  extending  its  summer  migrations  in  the  continent  of  Europe  as  far  north  as  the 
south  of  Sweden,  but  in  Britain  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  seen  further  north  than  Tork- 
ahire.  It  is  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  south  and  east  of  England,  but  does  not 
extend  to  the  western  counties,  and  never  appears  in  Ireland.  It  frequents  thickets  and 
hedges,  and  low  damp  meadows  near  streams.  The  extensive  market-gardens  near 
London  are  among  its  favorite  haunts.  It  feeds  very  much  on  caterpillars  and  other 
larvce.  It  arrives  In  England  atiout  the  middle  of  April,  the  males  ten  or  fourteen  days 
before  the  females.  It  is  at  this  season,  and  before  pairing  has  taken  place,  that  bird- 
catchers  generally  procure  nightingales  for  cage-birds,  as  tSey  then  become  easily  recon- 
ciled to  confinement,  whilst,  if  taken  after  pairing,  thev  fret  and  pine  till  they  din.  The 
nightingale  makes  its  nest  generally  on  the  ground,  but  sometimes  on  a  low  fork  of  a 
bush.  The  nest  is  loosely  constructed  of  deadleaves,  rushes,  and  stalks  of  grass,  with  a 
lining  of  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  uniform  olive-brown. 
The  song  of  the  male  ceases  to  oe  beard  as  soon  as  incubation  is  over.  In  captivity, 
however,  it  is  often  continued  through  a  more  considerable  period.  The  nightingale  usu- 
ally beghis  its  song  in  the  evening,  and  sings  with  brief  intervals  throughout  the  night 
The  variety,  loudness,  and  richness  of  its  notes  are  equally  extraordinary;  and  its  long 
quivering  strains  are  full  of  plaintiveness  as  well  as  of  passionate  ecstasy.  The  nightin- 
gale has  Deen  a  favorite  from  most  ancient  times;  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  poetir 
of  India  and  Persia,  as  well  as  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  loves  of  the  nightingale  and 
the  rose  are  a  fanciful  theme  in  which  eastern  poets  delight.  The  niglitingale  much 
resembles  the  redbreast  in  manners,  and  is  equally  pugnacious.  It  has  oeen  known  ic 
breed  with  the  redbreast  in  captivity.— There  is  another  and  rather  larger  species  of 
nightingale  in  the  east  of  Europe.  See  illus.,  Bibds,  toL  II. 

nOUTIlttfAII,  Flobbncb,  famed  for  her  labors  in  reforming  the  santtai;  condition 
of  the  British  army,  the  daughter  of  William  Shore  Nightingale,  of  Embly  Park,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Leigh  Hurst,  D^byshire,  was  bom  at  Morence,  Italy,  in  182S.  Highly 
educated,  and  orilliantly  accomplished,  she  early  exhibited  an  intense  devotion  to  the 
alleviation  of  suffering,  which,  in  1844,  led  her  to  give  attention  to  the  condition  of 
hospitals.  She  visited  and  inspected  civil  and  military  hospitals  all  over  Europe ;  studied 
with  the  sisters  of  charity  hi  Paris  the  system  of  ntu^ng  and  management  carried  out 
!n  the  hospitals  of  that  city;  and,  in  1851,  went  Into  training  as  a  nurse  in  the  institution 
of  Protestant  deaconesses  at  Kaiserswertb,  on  the  Rhine.  On  her  return  to  England, 
she  put  into  thorough  working  order  the  sanitorium  for  governesses  in  connection  with 
the  London  institution.  Ten  years  was  the  term  of  apprenticeship  thus  served  in  prep- 
aration for  the  work  of  her  life.  In  the  spring  of  18m  war  was  declared  with  Russia 
and  a  British  army  of  86,000  men  sailed  to  the  east.  Alma  was  fought  Sept.  20,  and 
the  wounded  from  the  battle  were  sent  down  to  the  hospitals  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Bosporus.  These  hospitals  were  soon  crowded  with  sick  and 
wounded,  and  their  unliealthv  condition  became  apparent  in  a  rate  of  mortality  to 
^hich  the  casualties  of  the  nercest  battle  were  as  nothing.  In  this  crisis  Miss  Night- 
ingale offered  to  go  out  and  organize  a  nursing  department  at  Scutari.  The  late  lord 
Herbert,  then  at  the  war-office,  gladly  accepted,  and  witliin  a  week  from  the  date  of 
the  offer — viz.,  Oct  81 — she  departed  with  her  nurses.  She  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople Nov.  4,  the  eve  of  Inkermann— the  beginning  of  the  terrible  winter  cam- 
paign—in time  to  receive  the  wounded  from  that  second  battle  into  wards  already  filled 
with  8,800  patients.  Her  devotion  to  the  sufferers  can  never  be  forgotten.  Sb.e  has 
stood  twenty  hours  at  a  stretch,  in  order  to  see  them  provided  with  accommodation  and 
all  the  requisites  ■at  their  condition.    But  she  saw  clearly  in  the  bad  sanitary  arrange- 
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meats  of  the  hospitals  the  causes  of  their  frightful  mortalitjr,  and  her  incessant  labor 
was  devoted  to  the  removal  of  these  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  mitigation  of  their  effects. 
In  the  spring  of  1860,  while  in  the  Crimea  organizing  the  nursing-departments  of  the 
camp-hctipitais,  she  was  prostrated  with  fever,  the  result  of  nnmtermitting  toil  and 
anxiety;  yet  she  refused  to  leave  her  post,  and  on  her  recovery  remained  at  Scutari  tiU 
Turkey  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  July  88,  1866.  She,  to  whom  many  a  soldier 
owes  his  life  and  health,  had  expended  her  own  health  in  the  physical  and  mental  strain 
to  which  she  had  subjected  herself.  It  is  known  that  for  years  Hiss  Nightingale  baa 
been  an  invalid.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  her  sick-room  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
most  arduous  and  constant  labor  fur  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  soldier.  In  1857 
she  furnished  the  "commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  regulations  affecting  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  British  army"  with  a  paper  of  written  evidence,  in  which  she 
impresses,  with  the  force  and  clearness  which  distinguish  her  mind,  the  great  lesson  of 
the  Crimean  war,  which  she  characterizes  as  a  sanitary  experiment  on  a  colossal  scale. 
Her  experience  in  the  Crimea,  the  results  obtained  by  the  labors  of  the  sanitary  com- 
mission, results  accumulated  under  her  own  eves,  showing  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  soldiers  could  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  time  of  peace  at  home, 
turned  the  attention  of  Miss  Nightingale  to  the  general  question  of  army  sanitary 
reform,  and  first  to  that  of  army  nospitals.  In  1858  she  contributed  two  papers  to  the 
national  association  for  the  promotion  of  social  science,  on  hospital  construction  and 
arrangements,  afterwards  published,  along  with  her  evidence  before  the  commissioners, 
by  J.  W.  Parker  and  son.  The  Jfote»  on  Hotpiials,  from  their  clearness  of  arrangement 
and  minuteness  of  detail,  are  most  valuable  to  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and  the 
medical  officer.  In  1860  she  published  her  JVbtM  on  Nursing,  a  little  volume  which  is 
already  among  the  treasured  text-books  of  many  a  household.  At  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war  a  fund  was  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  form  an  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  nurses.  The  interest  of  the  fimd  amounts  to  £1400  per  annum; 
and  though  no  separate  institution  has  been  formed,  it  is  spent  in  training  a  superior 
order  of  nurses  in  connection  witb  St.  Thomas's  and  Eling^s  college  hospiials.  In  Uie 
^ear  1863  was  issued  the  report  of  the  commission  on  the  sanitarv  condition  of  the  army 
m  India.  The  complete  report,  with  evidence,  occupies  two  folio  volumes  of  nearly 
1000  pages  each.  The  second  of  these  huge  folios  is  filled  with  reports  from  every 
station  in  India,  occupied  by  British  and  native  troops.  These  reports  were  sent  in 
manuscript  to  Miss  Nightingale,  and  at  page  847  of  voL  i.  are  inserted  her  ot^ervations 
upon  this  immense  mass  of  evidence.  In  these  observations,  the  facts  are  brought 
together  in  an  order,  and  with  an  incisive  force  of  statement,  which  render  it  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  public  papers  ever  penned.  That  report  very  soon  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  the  government  of  India  :  for  the  views  of  Miss  Nightingale  extended  not  only  to 
the  sanitary  reform  of  the  British  army,  but  to  thiit  of  the  towns  of  India.  In  1871 
Miss  Nightingale  published  2Mef  on  ],ying-in-Ttutitvtion»,  together  mtha  propottU  for 
organieing  an  Jrutilution  for  training  Midwives  and  Jlidmfent  Nurmt;  in  1878  Life  or 
Death  in  hidia,  and  (in  Prater's  Magazine)  A  Note  of  Jnlerirogalion,  which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  mainly  on  account  of  the  way  she  handles  religious  beliefs  and 

nOHT-JAB.    Bee  Goatsttcker. 

BIOHTHABE,  Ineulms,  Eplualtes,  consists  in  a  horrible  dream,  the  terror  being 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  weight  or  oppression  referred  to  the  pressure  of  mountains,  giants, 
hags,  serpents,  upon  the  breast.  It  is  attributed  to  acceleration  or  irregularity  of  the 
circulation  in  the  chest  or  in  the  brain.  It  has  been  traced  backward  to  plethora,  pos- 
ture, heavy  suppers;  and  forward  as  a  prognostic  of  heart  disease  or  hydrothorax.  It 
differs  from  ordinary  dreams  in  possessing  always  the  same  characteristic  of  fear  of 
some  object  in  contact  with  the  body,  in  a  recognized  inability  to  move  or  speak  while 
there  is  a  strong  desire  to  do  both,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  semi-cousciousness  of  the 
real  source  of  the  apprehension.  The  affection  is  recorded  to  have  been  epidemic;  and 
modern  instances  have  occurred  where  large  communities  have  been  agitated  by  night 
panics.  A  regiment  of  French  soldiers,  quartered  in  a  ruined  monastery,  were  awak- 
ened, at  the  same  hour  in  two  successive  nights,  \y^  a  black  dog  leaping  on  the  breast  of 
each.  These  veteran  warriors,  inured  to  danger,  inaccessible  to  superstition,  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  third  trial.  Such  frightful  impressions  occur  during  the 
day,  and  during  mere  somnolency  or  drowsiness,  but  more  generally  at  the  moment  of 
awakening  during  the  night.  The  time,  the  distinct  recollection  retained  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  the  bodily  perturbation  which  remained  wht-n  consciousness  was  re-estab- 
lished, all  conspired  to  convert  these  visions  into  the  objective  hobgoblins,  the  omens 
and  supernatural  revelations  of  past  ages;  and  which  still  linger  as  matter  of  belief 
where  the  temperament  or  situation  of  the  individual  resembles  those  of  our  ancestors. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  instances  such  dreams  represent,  or  are  continuations  of,  the 
previous  waking  thoughts  and  emotions.  They  are  so  far  voluntary  that  indigestible 
food  or  excess  may  induce  them.  Fuseli,  for  artistic  purposes,  created  "  chimeras  dire" 
in  sleep  by  supping  on  pork  chops. 

KIOHISHASE,  the  English  name  of  certain  plants  of  the  natural  order  tolanaeem 
^.y.),  possessing  the  narcotic  properties  frequently  developed  in  that  order.    Among 
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them  are  some  epedes  of  tolanwn  (q.T.),  parUcularlr  the  Comhoh'  Niohtshadb,  or 
Black  Nightshade  (S.  niffrum),  an  annual  or  biennial,  with  erect  angular  stem,  ovate, 
sinuate-dentate  leaves,  drooping  lateral  umbels  of  white  flowers,  and  globose  black 
berries;  a  frequent  weed  in  waste  places  in  England  and  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
Few  plants  are  more  widely  diffused.  It  is  only  slightly  narcotic.  The  leaves,  in  a 
fredi  state,  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  animals  which  eat  them,  but  seem  to  lose  almost 
all  narcotic  property  by  boiling,  and  are  used  as  spinach,  particularly  in  warm  climates. 
The  berries,  although  generally  dreaded  or  suspected,  may  also,  it  is  said,  be  eaten,  at 
least  in  moderate  quantity,  without  danger.  They  contain,  however,  the  alkaloid  «oi- 
amne  found  also  in  the  shoots  of  the  potato. — Woody  Kightshade,  see  Bittkrswkbt. 
For  Deadly  Niohtshadb,  see  Belladohita.    For  Emchanteb'b  Niohtbhads,  see 

ClBCSA. 

KIGBITIA.    See  Soodan. 

KI'HUiISK  is  a  term  used  of  certain  philosophical  or  half-philosophical  ^tems  o( 
"  negative  "  tendency,  especially  such  as  deny  Ood,  the  soul,  and  the  moral  distinction 
between  good  and  evil.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  become  familiar  throughout  Europe  as 
applied  to  the  hyper-revolutionary  programme  of  a  Russian  organization  in  various  ranks 
of  society.  The  young  men  at  the  umversiiies  seem  to  be  lar^ly  addicted  to  Nihilism, 
and  are  equaled  in  their  zeal  by  the  "  fair  ^irl  paduates"  of  Russia.  The  Nihilists  are 
said  to  have  adopted  many  of  the  socialistic  views  of  Proudtaon  (q.v) ;  but  while  their 
scheme  is  in  other  respects  vague  and  ill-compacted,  their  foremost  principle  is  the  belief 
that  society  may  be  and  ought  to  he  regenerated  by  a  sudden  and  sweeping  overthrow 
of  most  existing  social  and  political  institutions.  Towards  preparation  for  this  extensive 
undertaking,  their  bold  propagandism  is  especially  directed.  While  violently  opposed 
to  Pau-slavism  (q.v.)  as  supporting  old  and  obsolete  notions  of  nationality  and  patriot- 
ism, cosmopolitan  Nihilism  is  yet  so  far  purely  Russian  as  apparently  not  to  have  estab- 
lished direct  relations  with  the  socialistic  organizations  of  western  Europe.  Herzen 
(q.v.),  as  an  admirer  of  west  European  culture,  widely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Nihilists,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  spread  of  democratic  opinions  iu  Russia. 
But  the  great  leaders  of  the  Nihilistic  movement  were  the  indefatigable  agitator  Michael 
Bakunin  (bom  1814)  and  the  journalist  Tcheruyschevski.  In  1869,  during  certain 
students'  demonstrations,  revolutionary  manifestoes  were  distributed.  Much  waa 
done  for  promoting  revolutionary  opinions  through  the  medium  of  Sunday-schools, 
ere  these  were  suppressed  by  government.  Young  men  of  good  birth  adopted  menial 
callings  in  order  to  understand  the  grievances  and  burdens  of  their  [>oorer  brethren,  and 
to  eater  with  fuller  sympathy  into  their  feelings.  Nihilistic  associations  began  to  display 
organized  activity,  and  considerable  funds  were  collected.  Qovemment  now  began 
numerous  prosecutions.  In  1871  there  was  a  lengthened  triid,  and  numerous  condem- 
nations to  Siberian  exile.  In  1875  an  actual  rising  took  place  under  a  red  banner,  amongst 
the  students  at  Kazan.  In  18  7  139  persons,  mostly  young  men  and  women,  were 
tried,  and  many  condemned.  The  unamiraous  acquittal  by  a  St.  Petersburg  jury  of  the 
lady  assassin.  Vera  Sassulitch,  who  attempted  the  life  of  Glen.  Trepoff,  governor  oi  a 
prison,  displayed  a  dangerous  condition  of  public  feeling,  and  led  to  the  significant, 
though  "  temporary,"  withdrawal  of  the  trials  for  political  crimes  from  Junes,  these 
being  now  assigned,  to  courts-martial.  The  assassination,  by  Nihilists  especially  com- 
missioned, of  the  general  at  the  head  of  the  secret  police  of  Russia  and  of  the  governor 
..of  Kharkov,  in  1878  and  1879,  show  the  boldness  and  persistency  of  the  Nihilistic  prop- 
aganda. 

The  name  Nihilists,  derived  from  the  Latin  nihil,  nothing,  is  therefore  appropriate 
to  an  organization  which,  in  aiming  at  the  destruction  c'  the  existing  legal  and  political 
and  social  systems,  has  as  yet  prepared  to  replace  them  with  nothing.  It  is  stated  that  the 
term  was  first  employed  by  the  Russian  novelist,  Ivan  Turgenieff,  in  his  stories  of  Russian 
society.  It  was,  however,  accepted  by  the  organization  Itself,  as  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  speech  by  a  member,  and  which  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  significant 
of  the  doctrines  with  which  the  minds  of  the  advanced  radicals  of  Russia  have  become 
imbued.  "  Nothing,  in  the  present  state  of  social  organization,  can  be  worth  much,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  our  ancestors  instituted  it.  If  we  are  still  obliged  to  confess  ourselves 
Ignorant  of  the  exact  medium  between  good  and  evil,  how  could  our  ancestors,  less  enlight- 
ened than  we.  know  It  ?  A  German  philosopher  has  said:  'Every  law  is  of  use.  It 
rules  the  conduct  of  individuals  who  feel  for  one  another  and  appreciate  their  respective 
wants.  Every  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  useless;  for  ruling,  as  it  does,  our  relations 
with  an  incommensurable  and  indefinite  Being,  it  can  be  the  result  only  of  a  great  terror 
or  else  of  a  fantastic  imagination.'  Now,  we  Nihilists  say,  no  law,  no  religion — nihil! 
The  very  men  who  instituted  these  laws  ruling  their  fellow-creatures  have  lived  and  died 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  value  of  their  own  acts,  and  without  knowing  in  tlie  least 
how  they  had  accomplished  the  mission  traced  for  them  by  destiny  at  the  moment  of 
their  birth  Even  taking  it  for  granted  that  our  ancestors  were  competent  to  order  the 
acts  of  their  fellow  creatures,  does  it  necesiiarily  follow  that  the  requirements  of  their 
time  are  similar  to  those  of  to-day?  Evidently  not.  Let  us  then,  cast  off  this  garment 
of  law,  for  it  has  not  been  made  according  to  our  measure,  and  it  impedes  our  free  move- 
ments.   Hither  with  the  axe,  and  let  us  demolish  everything.    Those  who  come  after  iia 
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vill  know  how  to  rebuild  an  edifice  qnite  as  solid  as  that  which  we  now  feel  trembling 
over  our  heads."  Two  points  will  be  observed  in  this  manifesto:  the  one  being  its  poei- 
tive  antagonism  to  all  existing  things — because  they  exist;  tlie  other  the  sophistry  with 
which  the  accepted  position  is  reasoned  out  to  a  logical  conclusion.  And  this  brings  us 
naturally  to  the  starting  points  of  Kussian  nihilism:  in  the  influence  of  the  Russian  his- 
tory; in  the  nature  of  the  Russian  people;  and  in  the  exceptional  character  of 
the  Russian  political  system. 

The  present  autocracy  of  Russia  was  originally  an  oligarchy,  and  not  until  Iran  I. 
(III.)  founded  the  existing  Russian  empire  m  the  15th  c.  was  the  power  of  the  grand- 
dukes,  true  oligarchs,  destroyed.  Autocracy  was  cemented  by  his  immediate  descend- 
ant, Ivan  the  Terrible,  b;^  Peter  L,  Catherine  II.,  and  finally  by  Nicholas.  Under  the 
changed  political  condition  instituted  by  these  monarchs,  there  came  to  be  but  three 
orders  or  classes  among  the  Russian  people :  the  czar,  the  nobility  and  aristocracy,  and 
the  serfs:  there  was  no  bourgeome  or  middle  class.  This  anomalous  condition  is  supple- 
mented by  another;  the  existence  for  centuries  of  the  mir,  an  actual  democracy,  which 
has  outlived  tyranny  and  spoliation,  and  by  which  each  village  community  has  kept  alive 
the  ideas  of  socialism  and  equal  rights.  The  mir  is  in  fact  a  co-operatiVe  association  of 
the  local  peasantry,  under  a  head  elected  by  themselves,  who  exercises  parental  authority 
in  conjunction  with  the  village  parliament  which  is  convened  in  cases  of  emergency. 
This  institution  is  primitive  in  its  origin,  which  was  Slavonic,  is  patriarchal  in  discipline, 
and  preservative  of  the  socialistic  element  in  rural  economy.  Through  its  means  exists 
the  veritable  commune  in  Russia;  since  the  arable  land  and  pasturage  oelong  not  to  indi- 
viduals, but  are  the  collective  property  of  the  commune,  which  enjoys  unlimited  author- 
ity in  making  allotments  and  in  the  redistribution  of  the  soil.  These  village  communes 
contain  about  five-sixths  of  the  population,  and  are  opposed  to  Csesorian  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  centralized  bureaucracy  on  the  other.  When  to  this  extraordinary 
combination  of  factors  is  added  that  of  the  persistent  tendency  of  the  Russian  aristocracy 
toward  anarchy — which  is  a  historical  fact — it  will  be  seen  what  a  readiness  there  is  for 
socialistic  ideas  and  positive  revolutionary  principles.  After  Ivan  the  Terrible,  a  period 
of  actual  anarchy  existed  in  Russia,  when  the  boiars  (barons)  succeeded  in  fastening  still 
more  strongly  the  chains  of  servitude  upon  the  unhappy  serfs.  The  accession  of 
Micliael  Romanoff  to  the  throne,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  dynasty,  proved  to  be  the 
death-blow  to  their  hopes  for  ascendency  in  the  realm,  and  there  was  nothing  for  them, 
and  for  all  the  petty  potentates  and  government  officials  in  the  empire,  but  to  continue 
an  iron  grasp  on  the  lower  order,  for  the  increase  of  their  wealth  and  power,  if  not  of 
their  dignity.  A  reviewer  in  Blaekteood  has  epitomized  the  situation:  "We  have  the 
monarc'li  who  rules,  the  courtiers  who  assassinate,  and  the  serfs  who  obey."  And  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote,  so  late  aa  1880,  of  what  he  called  "the  oligarchic,  diplomatic,  and  mili- 
tary class:"  "This  class,  or  rather  this  conglomerate  of  classes,  ever  watchful  for  its 
aims,  ubiquitous  yet  organized,  standing  everywhere  between  the  emperor  and  the 
people,  and  oftentimes  too  strong  for  both,  is  at  work  day  and  night  to  impress  its  own 
character  upon  Russian  policy."  Under  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  organized  theopritchini 
(elect,  or  covenanted),  a  body  of  guards,  selected  sometimes  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  who  swore  implicit  obedience  to  the  czar,  and  in  return  were  chartered  libertines, 
robbers,  and  assassins.  Each  of  them  exercised  a  despotism  as  odious  in  its  sphere  as 
that  of  the  czar,  and  they  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  kind  of  nobility,  the  nobility  of 
function  and  government  employ,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  nearly  superseded  the 
hereditary  nobility.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  over  the 
ruins  of  a  conspiracy  which  only  his  personal  majesty  and  invincible  courage  enabled 
him  to  control;  and  this  by  such  a  massacre  of  those  engaged  in  the  uprising,  that  in  one 
day  15,000  persons  were  slain,  whose  bodies  were  thrown  by  torchlight  into  the  Neva. 
But  before  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  in  1821,  when  all  Europe  was  convulsed  with  revo- 
lutionary disorder,  Russia  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas  which  pervaded 
the  political  atmospliere  of  the  entire  continent,  and  did  not  escape  the  infection  of 
.secret  societies  which  had  been  brought  back  by  the  armies  from  Prance.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  this  influence  which  brought  about  the  insurrection 
of  Dec,  1825;  since  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  outbreak  was  Alexander  Hertzen,  who  with 
Bakunin,  is  considered  a  founder  of  the  niliilist  organization;  and  who  continued 
throughout  his  life  (he  died  in  1870)  to  disseminate  the  most  advanced  radical  opinions. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  his  writings,  we  have  the  following:  "Despotism 
itself  lives  behind  wooden  walls,  and  has  no  stability.  A  conservative  government  like 
tliat  of  Austria  has  never  been  possible  in  Russia;  we  have  nothing  to  conserve,  because 

there  is  nothing  stable  among  us Every  government  brings  into  question 

existing  rights  and  institutions;  what  was  ordered  yesterday  is  countermanded  to-day. 
Because  there  is  no  historical  basis,  we  love  novelties  to  distraction." 

Alexander  II.  ascended  the  throne  under  circumstances  which,  though  less  sanguinaiy 
than  those  of  his  father's  accession,  were  yet  essentially  untoward.  Appaiently  every- 
thing was  in  ruins:  the  military  system  hacl  broken  down;  the  Crimean  war  had  been  a 
disaster;  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  state  had  almost  coUapeed.  In  clos- 
ing the  Crimean  war,  the  new  emperor  ntlfred  a  manifesto  which  was  significant  of  his 
hopes  and  designs  for  the  future  of  Russia.  Among  other  expressions  in  it  was  the 
desire  that  "by  uie  combined  efforts  of  the  government  and  the  people,  the  public  admin- 
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Iftntkm  would  be  improred,  and  that  justice  and  mercy  troold  refgn  in  the  cooitB  of 
law."  The  be^nnlng  of  his  reign  was  signalized  by  the  copious  uae  of  the  pardoning 
power;  and  in  its  second  year  he  began  to  move  in  his  vast  enterprise  of  emancipating 
the  seffs.  by  subnulting  the  qaestinn  to  the  nobles  of  the  empire.  The  nnmber  of  serf 
owners  in  Russia  was  about  110,000,  having  under  their  control  28,000,000  peasants.  In 
1857  the  emperor  issued  a  niuse  which  was  the  beginning  of  tbie  tremendous  change 
which  he  had  undertaken;  and  on  Feb.  19  (March  3,  h.s.),  the  emandpatioD  law  was 
completed,  and  the  signature  of  Alexander  IL  gave  freedom  to  23,000,000  men.  By  the 
agrarian,  or  land  law,  which  followed,  the  peasants  of  a  commune  were  enabled  to  buy 
their  holdings  by  a  cash  payment  of  about  three  years'  rent,  the  state  advancing  four- 
fifths  of  the  full  payment,  which  was  to  be  repaid,  with  6  per  cent  interest,  in  48  years. 
In  the  outset,  under  this  act,  Russia  paid  $500,000,000  to  the  hindlords  to  settle  the  newly 
emancipated  serfs  upon  their  own  holdings,  comprising  farms  extending  over  300,000,000 
acres.  And  as  the  peasants,  from  time  to  time,  failed  to  meet  their  payments,  the  gov- 
ernment advanced  the  amount.  The  final  result  of  the  land-law  will  be  that  the  peasant, 
by  paying  four-fifths  of  his  rent  for  49  years  to  the  state  instead  of  to  his  landlord,  will, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  have  become  absolute  owner  of  his  farm.  It  b  to  be  oli- 
served  that  by  the  enforcement  of  the  emancipation  act  and  the  land  act,  the  landlords 
lost  first,  their  serfs,  and  then  20  per  cent  of  their  rentals.  The  third  great  act  of  Alex- 
ander IL  waa  to  extend  the  system  of  the  mir,  or  local  self-govenunent,  so  as  to  give  the 
peaaaats  entire  control  as  to  this,  with  a  ver^  complete  organization  of  elected  oflldals. 
As  the  emperor  also  reformed  the  judiciary;  introduced  trial  by  jury,  and  the  system  of 
trials  in  open  court;  made  decided  improvements  in  the  public  administration  of  ofllce; 
promoted  education,  so  that  between  1860  and  1870  the  number  of  children  who  could 
read  multiplied  five-fold;  and  finally  destroyed  most  of  the  existing  class  distinctions, 
and  relaxed  the  severity  of  the  censorship  rf  the  press;  the  continued  existence  of  nihil- 
ism, and  itij  potency,  as  shown  in  the  recent  assassination  of  this  veiy  czar,  present  a  most 
difficult  social  and  political  question.  The  anoTnaly  of  the  union  oi  many  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  aristoci-atic  Russians,  men  and  women,  with  students  and  other  educated 
persons,  with  the  peasant  class,  in  a  wide  revolutionary  movement,  having  for  its  avowed 
object  the  destruction  of  all  existing  institutions,  would  be  inexplicable,  but  for  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  Russian  history — as  already  set  forth;  with  other  reasons  now  to  be 
indicated.  Mr.  Oladstoae  has  said  of  Alexander  IL :  "  The  present  emperor  of  Russia 
has,  during  a  reign  now  approaching  a  quarter  of  a  century,  given  ample  evidence  of  a 
just  and  philanthropic  mind.  No  greater  triumph  of  peiiceful  legislation  is  anywhere 
recorded  than  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs  which  he  has  effected."  Of  these 
very  serfs,  or  peasants,  he  has  said:  "They  are  a  peaceful  and  a  submissive  race,  whose 
courage  in  the  field  is  that  of  a  determined  and  uacalculating  obedience." 

We  have  referred,  as  one  of  the  starting  points  of  Russian  nihilism,  to  the  nature  of 
the  Russian  people.  This  is  not  what  has  been  generally  supposed,  particularly  by 
Americans,  who  have  received  their  conclusions  ready-mide  from  always  anta^nistic  and 
contemptuous  English  sources— to  whose  utterances  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  stand  as  a 
relief.  The  current  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  "scratching  a  Russian,"  derived  from  the 
emperor  Napoleon  I.,  who  had  no  great  cause  to  love  the  race,  has  been  that  this  would 
be  to  disturb  the  Tartar  savage  beneath,  and  bring  to  light  a  disposition  ctueL  vindic- 
tive, and  stubborn;  and  a  temperament  stolid  and  lethargic;  a  combination  of  the  mer- 
ciless Asiatic,  and  the  boorish  and  phlegmatic  Hollander  of  the  picture-books.  This 
conception  is  far  from  truth.  The  race  is  probably  similar  to  the  Irish  in  some  charac- 
teristics; and  to  the  French  'n  its  mercurial  nature;  while  In  strange  combination  it 
resembles  the  Qerman  in  its  fondness  for  abstract  philosophical  reasoning,  and  the  Span- 
iard or  Italian  in  its  sensuousness  and  indolence.  These  latter  characteristics  give  it  an 
oriental  stamp.  As  to  the  psychological  tendencies  of  the  Slave  mind,  Moiftz  Eauf- 
mann  writes  that  it  is  "  singularly  sensitive  to  the  seductive  influences  of  grand  misty 
conceptions,^  while  at  the  same  lime  inclined  to  indolence  and  melancholy  dejection" — 
again  an  oriental  tinge.  Keeping  in  view  this  fact;  and  remembering  that  in  Russia 
there  has  been  for  centuries  a  struggle  between  the  educated  (aristocratic)  class  and  'he- 
emperor;  that  while  the  individual  administmtion  of  the  government  by  the  latter  may 
have  been  excellent;  that  of  his  officials,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has,  confessedly, 
been  infamous;  that  vast  reforms  were  prelected  into  the  Russian  system  en  manse,  which 
elsewhere  would  have  been  the  slow  work  of  centuries;  that  these  reforms  while  they 
alienated  from  the  emperor  and  autocracy  the  favor  of  the  upper  class,  did  not  gain 
that  of  the  lower;  it  mav  well  appear  that  Russia  needed  only  to  be  infused  with  an 
element  powerful  enougu  and  insidious  enough,  to  become  distracted  into  any  madness. 
The  tendency  of  the  emancipation  act  and  the  hind  act,  however  noble  and  beneficent 
these  were  in  themselves,  has  been  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  Russian  peasant, 
by  removing  from  him  the  only  sure  fooihold  that  he  knew.  As  the  prisoner,  long  con- 
fined, pleads  to  return  to  his  dungeon,  the  serf  under  his  new  condition  of  freedom, 
combined  with  that  of  proprietorship,  is  prostrated  beneath  an  endowment  which  is  an 
actual  burden.  For  the  peasant  has  to  a  certain  extent  merely  changed  owners — since 
as  to  his  payments  for  land,  he  is  obliged  to  depend  on  some  pnncipal  man  in  the  village. 
And,  meanwhile,  the  old  commune  principle  is  being  slowly  eaten  awa,y,  and  that  of 
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fndMdudHim  with  its  consequent  responsibilities  and  antagonisms— botli  utterly  foreign 
to  the  experience  and  taste  of  the  Russian  peasant — assumes  its  place. 

Micliael  Bakunin,  supposed  by  some  to  have  formulated  nihilism  out  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  but  whose  theories  are  more  naturally  traceable  to  an  utter  materialism  act- 
ing on  the  revolutionary  ideas  afloat  in  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  c.,  was 
born  in  1814,  and  died  m  1876.  He  was  of  a  family  high  in  rank  and  position,  a  near 
relative  being  aid-de-camp  general  to  the  late  czar,  and  another  governor-general  of 
e.  Siberia;  was  educated  in  the  scliooi  for  cadets  in  St.  Petersburg;  and  on  graduating 
was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  artillery.  In  1841  he  went  to  Berlm  and  studied  Hegel, 
where  the  master  had  taught  a  dozen  years  before;  removing  afterwards  to  Dresden, 
where  he  continued  bis  studies  with  Arnold  Ruge,  and  where  be  began  to  write  on  philo- 
sophical subjects.  In  1843  he  was  in  Paris,  and  by  this  time  had  become  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Polish  refugees;  and  from  there  be  visited  Switzerland,  where  he  was 
introduced  into  the  communist  and  socialist  societies.  In  1847,  in  a  speech  made  in 
Paris,  h3  advocated  a  general  Russian  and  Polish  uprising  against  the  emperor;  this 
occasioned  a  request  from  the  Russian  government  which  procured  his  expulsion  from 
France.  A  reward  of  10,000  rubles  was  offered  by  the  Russian  government  for  his 
apprehension,  and  he  fled  to  Brussels,  but  returned  to  Paris  after  the  revolution  in  1848. 
He  attended  the  Slavic  congress  at  Prague,  and  was  involved  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  followed;  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  leaders  of  the  riots  in  Dres- 
den, from  which  city  he  fled  after  their  suppression ;  and  on  May  10  was  captured  at 
Chemnitz  He  was  now  tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  death  in  three  countries- 
Prussia,  Anstria,  and  Russia;  his  punishment  being  in  each  instance  commuted  to  that  of 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  confined  for  several  years  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  then  transported  to  e.  Siberia,  where  he  remained  for  several  more  years  as  a 
penal  colonist,  when  he  was  permitted  to  settle  in  the  Russian  territory  of  the  Amoor. 
Thence  escaping  by  an  American  vessel,  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Japan  and  California 
to  London.  Here  he  was  active  in  endeavors  to  incite  the  Russians  and  Poles  to  revo- 
lution, with  the  view  of  forming  a  great  Slavic  federal  republic.  In  186S  he  went  to 
Stockholm  to  aid  the  expeditions  against  the  Baltic  provinces.  This  enterprise  failing, 
he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  where  he  united  with  the  internationals;  but  his  attempt 
to  create  a  secret  society  within  their  own,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  condi- 
tion of  general  anarchv,  brought  him  into  conflict  with  their  leadei-s;  and  in  1872  he, 
with  some  of  his  friends,  was  expelled  from  the  organization,  when  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic action.  In  the  meantime  societies  had  been  formed  in  Russia  to  promote  the  views 
of  Bakunin  and  Hertzen,  the  "Young  Russia,"  "Land  and  Freedom,"  etc. ;  and  news- 
paper organs — the  Sovremiennik  and  Uiukoie  SUnoo,  were  established  and  industriously 
circulated  in  the  same  interest.  As  presenting  the  strangely  self-contradictory  theories 
which  dominated  the  new  revolutionary  order  at  tbla  time,  the  following  is  quoted  from 
a  speech  made  at  Geneva,  in  1868,  by  Michael  Bakunin — "  the  father  of  nihilism,  the 
arch-conspirator:"  "  Brethren.  I  come  to  announce  to  you  a  new  gospel  which  must 
penetrate  unto  the  very  ends  of  the  world.  This  gospel  admits  of  no  half-measures  and 
hesitations.  The  old  world  must  tie  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  U« 
must  be  stamped  out  and  give  way  to  truth.  It  is  our  mission  to  destroy  the  lie;  and  to 
effect  this  we  must  begin  at  the  very  commencement.  Now  the  beginning  of  all  those 
lies  which  have  ground  down  this  poor  world  in  slavery  is  God.  For  many  hundred 
yeaiB  monarchs  and  priests  have  inoculated  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mankind  with  this 
notion  of  a  God  ruling  over  the  world.  They  have  also  invented  for  the  people  the 
notion  of  another  world,  in  which  their  God  is  to  punish  with  eternal  torture  those  who 
have  refused  to  obey  their  degrading  laws  here  on  earth.  This  God  is  nothing  but  the 
personification  of  absolute  tyranny,  and  has  been  invented  with  a  view  of  either  fright- 
ening or  alluring  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race  into  submission  to  the  remaining  tenth. 
If  there  were  really  a  God,  surely  he  would  use  that  lightning  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand  to  destroy  those  thrones  to  the  steps  of  which  mankind  is  chained.  He  would, 
assuredly,  use  it  to  overthrow  those  altars  where  the  truth  is  hidden  by  clouds  of  lying 
incense.  Tear  out  of  your  hearts  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God;  for  as  long  as  an 
atom  of  that  silly  superstition  remains  in  your  minds,  you  will  never  know  what  free- 
dom is.  When  you  nave  got  rid  of  tiie  belief  in  this  priest-begotten  God,  and  when, 
moreover,  you  are  convinced  that  your  existence  and  that  of  the  surrounding  world  are 
due  to  the  conglomeration  of  atoms,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravity  and  attrac- 
tion, then,  and  then  only,  vou  will  have  accomplished  the  first  step  toward  liberty,  and 
you  will  experience  les^  difficulty  in  ridding  your  minds  of  that  second  lie  which  tyranny 
has  invented.  The  first  lie  is  Chd.  The  second  lie  is  right.  Might  invented  the  fiction 
of  rieht,  in  order  to  insure  and  strengthen  her  reign — that  right  which  she  herself  does 
not  heed,  and  which  only  serves  as  a  barrier  against  any  attacks  which  may  be  made 
by  the  trembling  and  stupid  masses  of  mankind.     Migni,  my  friends,  forms  the  sole 

Soundwork  of  society.  Might  makes  and  unmakes  laws,  and  that  might  should  l>e  in 
e  bands  of  the  majority.  It  should  be  in  the  possession  of  those  nine-tenths  of  the 
human  race  whose  immense  power  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  remfdning  tenth 
by  means  of  that  lying  fiction  of  right  before  which  you  are  accustomed  to  txiw  your 
beads  and  to  drop  your  arms.    Once  penetrated  with  a  clear  conviction  of  your  own 
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might,  yon  wili  be  able  to  destroy  tbis  mere  notion  of  rtgh(.  And  when  you  have  fre<>d 
your  mind  from  the  fear  of  a  Ood,  and  from  that  childish  respect  for  the  tlcciuu  of  right, 
then  all  the  remaining  chains  which  bind  you,  and  which  are  called  science,  ciTilizatlon. 
property,  marriage,  morality,  and  justice,  will  soap  asunder  like  threads.  Let  your 
own  happiness  be  your  only  law.  But  in  order  to  get  this  law  recognized,  and  to  brins 
about  the  proper  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  majority  and  minority  of 
mankind,  you  must  destroy  everything  which  exists  in  the  shape  of  state  or  social  organ- 
ization. So  educate  yourselves  and  your  children  that,  when  the  great  moment  for  con- 
stituting the  new  world  arrives,  your  eyes  may  not  be  blinded  by  the  falsehoods  of  the 
tyrants  of  throne  and  altar.  Our  first  work  must  be  desti-uction  and  annihilation  of 
ever\-thing  as  it  now  exists.  You  must  accustom  yourselves  to  destroy  everything,  lite 
good  with  the  had;  for  if  but  an  atom  of  this  old  world  remains,  the  new  will  never  he 
created.  According  to  the  priests'  fables,  in  days  of  old  a  deluge  destroyed  all  mankind; 
but  their  Ood  specially  saved  Koah  in  order  that  the  seeds  of  tyranny  and  falsehood 
might  be  perpetuated  in  the  new  world.  'When  you  once  begin  your  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  when  the  floods  of  enslaved  masses  of  the  people  ri^  and  engulf  temples  and 
palaces,  then  take  heed  that  no  ark  be  allowed  to  rescue  any  atom  of  this  old  world,  which 
we  consecrate  to  destruction." 

Here,  the  very  "right"  whose  existence  is  denied  is  invoked  as  the  basis  of  action. 

In  one  nihilist  speech  it  is  asserted  that  the  deeds  of  political  assassins  and  incendiarie* 
are  not  the  ofispring  of  any  sentiment  of  personal  hatred  or  vengeance.  They  know  full 
well  that  one  emperor  killed  will  merely  be  succeeded  by  another,  who  in  his  turn  will 
again  nominate  the  chiefs  of  police  and  of  the  third  section  Such  deeds  are  justified 
by  the  necessity  of  rooting  out  irom  men's  minds  the  habitual  respect  for  the  powers  that 
ije.  The  more  the  attacks  on  the  czar  and  his  ofllciiils  increased,  the  more  would  .the 
people  come  to  understand  the  absurdity  of  the  veneration  with  which  they  have  been 
regarded  for  centuries.  In  March,  1876,  several  nihilist  proclaciations  on  their  way  to 
Bussia  were  seized  by  the  Piiissian  authorities  at  KOnigsberg.  Paragraph  xvi.  of  one 
of  the  documents  ran  thus :  "You  should  allow  yourselves  to  be  influenced  (in  the  selec- 
tion of  TOur  victims)  only  by  the  relative  use  which  the  revolution  would  derive  from 
the  death  of  any  particular  person.  In  the  foremost  rank  of  such  cases  stand  those  peo- 
ple who  are  most  dangerous  and  injurious  to  our  organization,  and  whose  sudden  and 
violent  death  would  have  the  effect  of  terrifying  the  government,  and  shaking  its  power 
by  robbing  it  of  energetic  and  intelligent  servants.  §  xxiii. — The  only  revolution  which 
can  remedy  the  ills  of  the  people  is  that  which  will  tear  up  every  notion  of  government 
by  its  very  roots,  and  which  will  upset  all  ranks  of  the  Russian  empire,  with  all  their 
traditions.  ^  **•▼• — Having  this  object  in  view,  the  revolutionary  committee  does  not 
iropose  to  subject  the  people  to  any  directing  organization.  The  future  order  of  things 
i-ill  doubtless  originate  with  the  people  themselves;  but  we  must  leave  that  to  future 
generations.  Our  mission  is  only  one  of  universal,  relentless,  and  terror-striking  destruc- 
tion. §  xxvi. — The  object  of  our  organization  and  of  our  conspiracy  is  to  concentrate  all 
the  forces  of  this  world  into  an  invisible  and  all-destroying  power.'  Amon^  the  papers 
found  on  the  nihilist  Lieut.  Dubrowin,  who  was  hanged  for  complicity  with  the  regi- 
cide Solowjew,  was  a  letter  containing  the  following  passage:  "Our  battalions  are 
numerically  so  weak,  and  our  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  mightv,  that  we  are 
morally  justified  in  making  use  of  all  attainable  methods  of  proceeding  which  may  ena- 
ble us  to  carry  on  successfully  active  heetilities  wheresoever  it  may  become  expedient." 
Again,  the  inevitable  attempt  at  justification  on  the  bads  of  the  "right"  wboee  exist- 
ence is  denied. 

When  one  reads  such  propositions  and  declarations,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  sentiments  and  determination  expressed,  even 
in  the  most  untutored  and  illy  balanced,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Russia  any  ten- 
dency toward  revolutionary  expression  has  ever  been  met  with  instant  and  severe  pun- 
ishment. The  knout  and  perpetual  banishment  at  hard  labor  have  been  the  modes  in 
which  autocracy  has  visited  its  displeasure  on  any  movement  against  itself.  While  the 
czar  of  his  own  suggestion  gave  freedom  and  large  actual  possessions  to  23,000,000  of  his 
poorest  and  most  unhappy  subjects,  he  followed  the  traditions  of  the  throne  of  Rus-sia  by 
sternly  refusing  to  the  hipher  classes  anrthing  resembling  a  constitution,  ora  national  legis- 
lature. Attemp.ts  to  gain  these,  and  there  were  many  such,  served  to  people  the  penal 
colony  of  Siberia,  precisely  as  did  the  more  savage  and  mutinous  attempts  of  the  lower 
order  in  a  similar  direction.  During  many  years  the  average  number  dispatched  to  Siberia, 
for  all  offenses,  has  been  from  8,000  to  10,000  persons  per  annum;  and  of  these,  probably 
a  large  majority  were  for  political  crimes;  very  manr  of  them  educated,  wealthy,  and  of 
high  birth;  among  them  not  a  few  refined,  cultivated,  and  gentle  ladies.  Siberia  has  the 
reputation  among  Russians  of  being  a  much  worse  place  than  it  really  is,  and  the  officials 
in  charge  of  the  convicts  are  accuwd  of  a  general  line  of  cruelties  which  is  foreign  to 
their  customary  behavior.  Recent  visits  to  the  Siberian  penal  settlements  bv  intelngent 
travelers  of  different  nntionalities,  have  shown  that  the  ill-treatment  of  convicts  and  the 
dismal  character  of  existence  in  Siberia  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  both 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  such  settlements  elsewhere.  But  to  the  previdling  Russian 
belief  as  to  such  matters  may  be  laid  somewhat  of  the  revengeful  and  ae«perate  frame  of 
mind  which  resulta  in  nihilism.    Again,  the  slight  allusi<gii  which  luB  I)een  here  made  to 
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fhe  course  pnrsned  br  goTernment  officials  in  Busda,  has  in  no  wise  fully  presented  tha 
enormities  committed  by  these  wretciies  in  the  name  and  by  tlie  autliority  of  the  emperor, 
who  could  not  possibly  control  or  even  direct  in  such  instances.  The  outrages  and  bru- 
talities committed  by  agents  of  the  government  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  were  done 
in  perfect  security,  and  went  unpunished.  It  was  hardly  to I)e  wondered  at  tliat  the  rude 
ana  illiterate  Russian  peasant,  robt)ed  of  all  tiiat  he  held  most  dear,  by  the  higbest  gor- 
emment  official  in  his  neiglilwrbood,  should  accept  from  the  learned  the  propositioa  that 
there  was  no  God.  Neither  should  it  appear  so  astonisliiog  that  tlie  educated  and  culti- 
vated Russian  whose  sister  or  sweetheart  was  subjected  to  the  knout,  for  the  expression 
of  liberal  opinions,  or  sent  by  imperial  order  into  that  Sitwria  of  whose  horrors  he  had 
heard,  should  view  not  unwillingly  the  possibility  of  a  regeneration  of  society  wliich 
b^an  with  the  assassination  of  emperors. 

After  Bakunin,  the  one  wlio  did  most  to  propagate  nihilistic  ideas  in  Russia  was 
the  novelist  TschemyscUewslcv,  who  edited  a  radical  monthly  until  it  was  suppressed  in 
1862,  and  afterward  wrote  What  ittobe  Done,  a  remarlcable  novel,  which  was  forbidden 
circulation  in  Russia,  but  was  printed  in  Berlin  and  in  Switzerland.  Disseminated  tlius 
through  broadsides,  periodicus,  newspapers,  handbills,  and  even  flctioa,  the  nihilist 
Tiews  liave  found  many  readers.  The  students  in  the  universities  have  tieen  apt  and 
eager  scholars  in  the  new  dispensation,  mainly  on  account  of  raal-administration  of  their 
various  colleges;  but  also  from  that  volatile  temperament  and  tendeucv  to  advanced 
specniative  opinions  which  generally  characterizes  students  everywhere.  An  absurd  rule, 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Laun  should  be  the  test  in  univeisity  and  civil-service 
ezaiginationa,  drove  many  students  from  the  universities  and  into  nihilism.  In  Russia 
the  only  field  for  the  young  man  of  education  who  is  not  noble,  is  the  civil-service:  com- 
merce, the  industries,  and  agriculture,  offer  tliem  nothing;  the  priesthood  is  despised; 
there  is  little  or  no  business  for  the  lawyer,  and  the  army  positions  are  reserved  to  the 
nobility.  Thus,  to  make  a  classical  education  a  sine  qua  non  for  entrance  to  the  univer- 
sity, was  to  set  up  an  impenetrable  iiarrier;  since  the  students,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
sons  of  poor  trades-people,  priests,  and  small  ^vernment  officials,  to  whom  Greek  and 
Latin  are  impossible  as  preliminaries  to  a  univetsity  education.  Thrown  out  of  their 
destined  career,  these  young  men  had  neither  position,  means  of  existence,  nor  prospects; 
and  in  very  desperation  thev  grasped  at  the  delusive  subleties  of  niliilism.  There  are  no 
means  of  knowmg  the  number  of  nihilists;  the  organization  seems  wide  spread,  but  care- 
ful investigators  incline  to  consider  the  numl)er  as  comparatively  very  small. 

There  remains  only  to  recapitulate  a  few  of  Uie  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the 
various  revolutionarv  attempts  made  bv  this  organization  since  its  foundation.  As  early 
as  18S9  niliilistic  societies  bej^  to  be  formed  in  Russia  among  the  students  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  of  Petrovski,  near  Moscow,  who  had  adopted  the  materialistic  views 
tao^t  by  Bdchner  in  his  Fbriee  and  Matter,  and  those  on  socialism  set  forth  by  the  Gier- 
man.  Max  Stirner  in  his  Property  and  HKe  Individual;  and  who  liad  read  also,  it  it  said. 
Buckle's  Bistory  of  Oimlaation.  It  was  in  this  institution  that  the  first  political  assassina- 
tion occurred,  when  one  of  the  students  named  Ivanoff  was  killed  by  the  notorious 
KetchaTeff,  who  though  an  emissary  of  Bakunin,  and  of  the  chief  committee  of  the 
nihilists,  is  accused  of  having  been  a  common  swindler,  while  he  certainly  proved  iilm- 
self  to  l)e  an  informer.  This  assassination,  which  did  not  happen  until  1878,  caused 
intense  excitement,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  perpetrator  e8c^:wd  to  Switzerland,  but 
only  to  be  given  up  by  the  Swiss  to  the  Russian  government.  He  was  tried  in  Moscow 
in  1874  with  closed  doors,  and  would  liave  been  executed,  but  that  on  account  of  the 
information  which  he  afforded,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life  and 
penal  servitude  in  the  mhies  of  Silieria.  By  his  confessions  188  persons  were  implicated, 
and  these  were  all  seized  on  the  same  day.  May  20,  1875.  Their  trial  lasted  18  months, 
terminating  in  Dec.,  1877,  when  99  of  the  accused  were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  Iq- 
Sit)eria,  86  subjected  to  police  supervision  for  a  certain  numl)er  of  years,  and  the  remain- 
der acquitted;  those  accused  were  chiefly  sons  and  daughters  of  priests,  trades-people, 
Jews,  and  small  officials,  and  were  chai^gcd  with  seeking  to  propagate  nihilism  among 
the  lower  classes.  Many  of  them  were  young  girls.  The  niliilists  beran  to  attract  atten- 
tion as  a  reallv  formidable  association  about  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Vera  Sassoiitdi  in 
1878.  Vera  Sassulitch,  a  young  woman  28  years  of  age,  who  had  been  under  the  surveii 
lance  of  the  government  on  account  of  the  suspicion  that  she  was  concerned  with  the 
nihilists,  attempted  the  assaBBJ  nation  of  Gen.  Trepoff,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  secret  police,  in 
July,  1877.  The  officer  in  question  liad  ordered  a  political  prisoner  to  be  flogged  for 
some  act  of  disrespect  to  him  personally,  and  Vera  Sassulitch,  as  she  averred,  committed 
the  act  in  order  to  force  the  government  to  take  note  of  the  fact.  Sie  was  tried  by  a  jury 
of  educated  men,  eight  of  whom  held  government  positions,  and  to  the  general  astonidi- 
ment,  was  acquitted,  a  result  with  which  the  Russian  press  and  public  showed  them- 
selves in  full  agreement.  Gen.  Trepoff  was  removed  from  his  position,  but  was  made 
psa.  of  cavaliT.  Vera  Sassulitch  left  the  country  after  the  trial  in  1878,  but  her  case 
was  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  revision,  and  the  acquittal  canceled  on  the 
ground  of  informality.  Id  Aug.,  1878.  Gen.  deMezentzofl,  the  successor  of  a«ni.  Trepoff, 
was  stabbed  at  St.  Petersburg  while  walking,  and  died  the  same  day.  Tliis  and  other  similar 
attaclcs  were  ascribed  to  the  nihilists,  who  were  manifesting  remarkable  activity  in  all 
diieotions.    A  secret  association  called  the  "National  Government "  issued  a  circular  io 
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April,  1878,  oontainiiig  %  Terohitionaiy  |>rugiMiiate,  and  aJbng  npnn  tbe  people  to  tdce 
iq>  arms.  Aaaemblages  of  the  people  in  poDlic  places  were  now  prohibited  by  a  minis- 
tola]  order.  In  a  letter  from  Odessa  to  a  Vienna  newspaper,  it  was  slated  that  them 
were  seyeral  thousand  members  of  the  nihilist  society  in  that  city  alone:  that  the  organ- 
IsBtion  had  powerful  supporters  in  Ute  highest  ranks  of  society;  and  that  a  lady  who  was 
'one  of  the  Russian  fashionable  leaders,  had  been  arrested  for  being  in  correspMidenoe 
with  the  chief  of  the  nihilist  committee  at  St  Petersburg.  During  S^t.,  ISTO.  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  life  for  Life,  which  was  conadered  a  manifesto  of  the  nihilists,  was  pub- 
u^bsd  in  St  Petersburg  Among  other  passages,  it  contained  the  foUowing:  "  We  ara 
socialists.  Oar  purpose  is  Qie  destruction  of  tbe  present  economical  oryiniwition  and. 
ineonaliy  which  constitute,  according  to  onr  convictions,  the  root  of  all  tu  evils  of  mau- 
kinoL  The  question  of  the  political  form  is  entirely  indifferent  to  us."  ..."  Our 
daggers  will  never  be  sheathed  nntil  our  oppressors,  who  strangle  and  gag  us,  are  expelled 
from  the  country;  and  a  terrible  vengeance  will  be  taken  if  the  Russian  nation  do  not 
put  an  end  to  this  Biediaeval  barbarism."  This  declaration  of  socialism  as  a  theory  of 
governmental  order,  thus  opposing  the  fundamental  principle  of  nihilism,  shows  the 
beten^neous  elements  and  the  blind  f  uiy  of  the  whole  movemrant.  The  assassination  of 
Oen-Mezentzoff  was  in  fact  avowed  bv  the  nihiUsts  in  their  journal  Land  and  Ubertjf, 
in  which  they  allied  that  he  deservea  death  because  he  had  trampled  right  under  foot; 
liad  tortured  his  prisoners;  persecuted  the  innocent;  and  in  hisofiBcial  capacity  l>ad  mui^ 
dered  by  brutal  ul-tieatment,  by  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  rod,  a  number  of  persons  whoso 
names  were  givea  On  Feb.  23, 1879,  Prince  Erspotchkin,  governor  of  Kharkov,  was 
assassinated  by  shooting;  according  to  a  nihilist  circular,  on  account  of  certain  inhaman 
acts  against  prisoners  in  his  chaive.  Heyking,  commander  of  gendarmerie  at  EQev,  was 
also  among  the  victims  of  the  nihilists,  and  on  March  2o,  1879,  Gen.  Dreutein,  chief  of 
the  gendarmerie  or  Uiird  section,  was  shot  at,  and  being  miaaed,  was  warned  that  be 
could  not  long  escape.  The  number  and  character  of  the  persons  assassinated  or  attacked 
by  order  of  the  committee  of  the  niliilists  was  so  great  in  the  several  towns  of  the  empire^ 
as  to  cause  general  alarm.  The  period  of  murders  was  followed  by  ODeofconflagratu>na 
In  Uie  mopUi  of  Junb  alone,  in  1879,.  8,500  fires  broke  out  in  St.  Petersburg.  Orenbttig; 
Koalow,  Irkutsk,  and  Uralsk,  destroying-  ^»perty  to  the  amoaat  of  12,000;000  ruUea, 
Only  900  of  these  fires  could  be  properly  accounted  for,  and  the  remaining  2,600  were  at- 
tributed to  nihilist  incendiaries.  On  April  2,  1879.  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  emperor 
Alexander  II.  was  made  bv  Solovieff,  who  fired  four  shots  at  him  £rom  a  levolv^  buS 
missed  his  aim.  Solovieff  was  captured  and  afterward  hanged.  In  Nov.,  1879,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  train  by  which  the  emperor  was  expected  to  arrive  at 
Moscow ;  this  attempt  failed  from  a  change  of  programme  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  not  on  the  train  that  was  actually  blown  up  by  a  mine  fired  by  one  Bartman,  who 
escaped.  In  1867  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  emperor's  life  while  he  was  in  Paris, 
ridi^  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL  Tbo  assassin  fired  at 
him  bat  missed  him.  The  ttiird  effort  was  that  of  a  man  who  entered  the  imperial  apart- 
ments in  disguise.  The  fourth,  tiie  terrible  explosion  at  the  Winter  palace  whidi  lolled 
several  persons.  The  fifth  and  last  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  Simday,  Mar.  18, 1881,  and 
was  a  successful  assassination.  The  emperor  was  returning  from  a  parade  in  the  Michd 
Manege.and  when  near  the  Winter  p^ace.  a  bomb  wus  thrown  beneath  the  imperial  carriage, 
and  exploded,  breaking  through  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  but  without  injuring  the  czar,  who 
alighted  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  damage.  At  that  moment  a  second  bomb  was 
exploded  close  to  bis  feet,  shattering  both  his  legs,  and  otherwise  injuring  him  so  that 
lie  died  in  leas  than  two  hours.  The  two  assassins  were  immediately  arrested,  and  within 
a  few  days  others  were  apprehended  for  complicity  in  tiie  affair.  The  funeral  of  AlezaO' 
der  n.  took  place  on  March  20, 1881.  His  son,  the  czarevitch,  assumed  the  crown  under 
the  title  of  Alexander  III.  The  assassin]. tion,  which  chilled  the  civilized  world  with 
horror,  was  openly  rejoiced  in  at  socialist  meetings  in  various  countries. 

A  proclamation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  nihilists,  drawn  np  shortly  after  the 
attack  on  the  emperor  by  the  assassin  Solovieff  or  Solowfew,  sums  up  the  latest  known 
published  demands  of  nihilism  as  follows : — "  A  representative  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment; permanent  parliaments,  with  full  powers  to  regulate  all  matters  of  state;  exten- 
sion of  aell-govemment  in  the  provinces;  complete  autonomy  of  mial  communes;  tiie 
land  to  be  put  into  the  possession  of  the  people;  means  to  be  lound  for  placing  the  facto- 
ries in  the  hands  of  the  artels  or  artisan  guilds;  transformation  of  the  army  into  a 
militia;  liberty  of  the  press,  and  industrial  combination."  This  ceases  to  benibflism 
proper,  and  attempts  reconstruction,  and  it  may  mark  a  change  In  the  direction  of 
activity.  See  Slepniak,  Underground  Bui$ia  (1888)  ;  id.  Suttia  vnder  (A«  7h>r*  (188S) ; 
Noble,  The  Human  SeeoU  (1885) ;  EnpotUn,  in  Ruuian  and  F)rmidi  iVtams  (1887) } 
and  the  articles  by  Kennan  in  the  Genturjf  (Dec  1887-Noy.  1889). 


meATA,  a  seaport  on  the  w  coast  of  Japan,  at  the  mouth  of  die  Shinano  ilver,  i.s«» 
of  the  ken  orprefecture  of  the  same  name,  which  comprises  the  Island  of  Sado  and  ths 
province  of  Bchlgo  {6,000  sq.m;  pop.  1,508,174);  pop.  of  dty,  "88,  44,761.  PWiolenm, 
coal,  yarioiu  minerals  and  metals  abound.  Tlie  soil  is  good;  rice,  silk,  tea,  and  the 
laoqaer  tree  are  cultivated.  The  city  was  founded  in  1656,  and  opened  as  a  port  of  for- 
tSga  commerce  by  the  treaties  of  1B5&    It  is  well  provided  with  achoola.  buJn^  iiew» 
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papers,  postofflces;  and  its  sbeets,  which  cross  eadi  other  at  ri^t  angles,  are  lifted  at 
night.  A  rich  inland  trade  is  done  on  pack  horses;  and  river  steamers,  sea-Junka,  and 
titd  native  coasting-steamships,  make  tliis  port  an  active  place. 

nj'KEOEH',  Ki'ireauEN,  the  Ifonomaaum  of  the  Romans  (moffum  or  magm  befav^  a 
Celtic  word  for  a  fixed  dwelling),  called  by  Tacitus  Batawrum  vppidym,  in  the  middle 
i^es  Nvmaga,  is  the  principal  tour  of  the  district  of  Nijmegen,  or  the  Betnwe,  in  the 
Netherlands  province  of  Gelderland.  Pop.  '95, 87,008,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  Roman 
Catholic.  It  it  pleasantly  situated,  9  m.  s.  of  ATnh«im,  on  the  several  little  hills,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  WaaL  Several  of  the  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  passing  up  the 
Hoenderbere  {Bunnerbtrg,  or  hill  of  the  Huns),  on  which  the  Romans  had  a  permanent 
camp  in  order  to  keep  in  subjection  the  country  of  the  Bataviers,  which  lay  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Waal;  others  are  broad  and  well  built  On  a  height  stood,  till  1797, 
when  it  was  demolished  by  the  French,  the  castle  of  Yalkenburg,  said  to  have  been  built 
bv  Julius  Caesar.  Here  Charlemagne  built  a  palace,  and  made  the  castle  his  residence. 
The  site  is  now  planted  with  trees,  and  forms  a  pleasant  public  walk  overlooking  tlie 
river  and  quay.  On  the  bruw  of  the  hill  there  is  a  liitle  sixteen-sided  chapel  or  baptio- 
tery,  wliicn  some  think  was  originally  a  hcuthen  tempie  of  the  Bataviers,  and  converted 
into  a  Christian  church  by  Pope  Lieo  III.  in  799.  On  another  eminence,  where  the 
chateau  of  the  duke  of  Alva  once  stood,  is  a  modem  tower  called  Belvidere,  from  the 
summit  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  view,  including  the  rivers  which  branch  o&  at  tho 
delta  of  the  Rhine — viz.,  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Yssel,  with  the  Haas  flowing  in 
the  south.  Nijmegen  is  strongly  fortified  and  well  garrisoned.  The  town-house, 
founded  in  15M,  is  beautifully  and  antiquely  fitted  up  within,  and  externally  orna- 
mented by  several  statues  of  emperors  and  Kings  of  the  Romans.  8t.  Stephen's,  or  the 
great  church,  standing  on  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  before  Uie  reformation  contained  80  altars.  Nijmegen  is 
a  large  market  for  cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  especially  grain.  Beer  is  ezteiuively 
brewed,  eau  do  cologne  distilled,  and  there  are  factones  for  spinning  and  weaving;  tin 
goods  and  earthenware  stoves  are  manufactured. 

Kijmegen  is  celebrated  for  the  great  peace  congress  of  the  European  powers  which 
was  held  here,  and,  Aug.  10,  1678,  concluded  a  treaty  between  Spain  ana  France;  on 
Sep.  17,  between  France  and  the  United  Kctherlands;  and  between  the  German  empire 
and  France,  and  the  same  empire  and  Sweden,  Feb.  6,  1679. 

VUHI-HOVOOBOS,  an  important  government  in  the  e.  of  great  Russia,  between  the 
governments  of  Vladimir  on  the  w.  and  Kaz^  and  Simbirsk  on  the  east.  Area  (according 
to  the  Almanaiii  de  Gotha),  19,797  sq.m. ;  pop.  '93, 1,686,764.  The  surface  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions  by  the  Volga  with  its  tributary  the  Oka.  On  the  left,  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  the  surface  is  flat;  on  the  right  bank  it  is  hilly.  As  the  soil  is  not  very 
fertile,  and  there  are  few  rich  meadow  lands,  neither  agriculture  nor  cattle-breeding  is 
pursued  extensively.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Volga,  Oka,  and  their  numerous  tributaries.  There  is  commu- 
nication by  water  with  24  governments,  and  with  the  Baltic,  the  Wldte,  and  the  Caspian 
seas.  The  northern  districts  of  the  government  abound  in  forests,  and  here  wooden 
utensils  and  tools  are  manufactured  for  the  ad;[oining  govemmente.  There  are  several 
kurge  iron-works,  and  the  town  of  Qorbatof  is  the  Sheffield  of  its  district  Leathei^ 
especially  that  variety  called  Russian  leather,  is  largely  manufactured,  and  slieep  and 
lamb  skin  dressing  is  a  staple  employment  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Oka  are  several 
ship-building  and  dock  yards.  The  towns  and  villages  are  filled  with  an  industrious  and 
thriving  manufacturing  population.    Capital,  Nijni-Novgorod  (q.v.). 

nnn-V0VCK>90D  (Lower  Novgorod),  a  famous  commercial  and  manufacturing  city 
In  the  e.  of  Great  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  th« 
confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Volga,  278  m.  by  rail  e.  of  Moscow.  The  fortifled 
portion  of  the  town  occupies  a  hill  overlooking  the  Volga,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
It  contains  the  kremi  or  citadel,  2  cathedrals,  and  the  palaces  of  the  governors.  The 
manufactures  of  Nijni-Novgorod  include  cloth,  leather,  steel  goods,  wax  candles, 
tobacco,  beer,  pottery,  etc.,  and  shipbuilding.  The  trade  of  the  town  Is  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  especially  during  the  great  annual  fahr,  which  brings  buyers  and 
sellers  from  all  clhnes  between  Germany  and  China.  For  the  convenience  of  those 
frequenting  the  fairs,  an  enormous  market-hall  has  been  built,  and  sixty  blocks  of  build- 
ings for  booths,  containing  2,530  apartments  separated  by  fire-proof  walls.  The  numer- 
ous churches  of  the  citizens  are  supplemented  by  a  mosque  and  an  Armenian  church  for 
the  visitors.  There  are  three  annual  fairs,  two  of  them  of  minor  account  The  third, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  July  and  continuing  into  September,  is  by  far  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  The  normal  population  (98,608  in  '97)  is  then  increased  to  near  300,000;  and 
the  total  business  transacted  is  estimated  at  $200,000,00a  Nijni-Novgorod,  which  is 
favorably  situated  for  purposes  of  commerce,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  during  the  whole 
season  of  navigation.  ,       ,^     ^    „, 

Nijni-Novgorod.  founded  in  1221,  was  devastated  on  several  occasions  by  the  Tartars; 
and  in  1612,  when  It  was  on  the  point  of  falling  a  prey  to  Poland,  Hinin,  tho  famous 
batcher  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  collected  an  armed  force  here,  which,  under  Prince  Pojar- 
•ky.  drove  the  invaders  from  the  capital.    See  Moscow.    The  prosperity  of  this  town 
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dates  from  the  year  1817,  when  the  great  fair  was  remored  to  Kijui-KoTgorod  ttam 
Uakarlef,  on  account  of  the  destmctiTe  fire  which  brotie  out  in  the  latter  plaoe. 

KUKI-TAQILSK,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  govemment  of  Perm,  amid  the  Uial  moontains^ 
ISO  m.  e.  of  Perm,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  mioiog  towns  in  Russia,  or  in  tlie  world. 
The  soil  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  is  everywhere  rich  in  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  plalina; 
not  far  off  is  the  famous  magnetic  mountain  Blagodat,  1422  ft.  high.  Akimfl  CemidoS 
'(q.r.)  established  the  first  foundry  here  in  1725.  Tiie  yield  both  of  iron  and  copper  ia 
immensely  large.    Pop.  '02,  30,000. 

BUULO,  the  seat  of  the  mortuary  shrines  of  lyeyasu,  and  of  Ivemitea,  the  fonnder 
and  tlie  third  of  the  Hoe,  respectively,  of  the  Tokugawa  family  of  shOcuns  (Qrcoons)  -wba 
ruled  Japan  from  1608  to  1868.  The  wonders  of  nature  and  art  combine  to  make  it  the 
goal  of  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually,  and  of  all  foreign  tourists  who  have  time 
to  spare.  As  a  holy  place,  it  began  to  win  reputation  even  in  the  8th  c,  but  the  present 
magnificent  shrines,  masterpieces  of  Japanese  art,  date  from  1617.  Hachi-idil  is  the 
village  of  hotels  at  the  mountnin  foot.  Nantaizan  is  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  range.  The 
lake  Cbiuzenji  and  the  lofty  water-fall  of  Kiri-furi  (tumbling  mist)  are  striking  feattnea 
famous  in  literature  and  art  The  chief  priest  of  the  shrines  was  always  a  prince  of  the 
imperial  blood,  and  an  annual  envoy  was  sent  by  the  mikado  to  pay  honor  to  the 
memoir  or  lyeyasu.  Works  of  art  in  wood-carving,  bronze,  granite,  and  other  stone^ 
and  gilts  from  daimios  and  pilgrims,  from  Holland,  Loo  Choo,  Corea,  et&,  make  this 
one  of  the  historic  spots  for  travelers  of  every  nation. 

■IKOLAEF,  a  t.  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  govemment  of  Kherson,  41  m.  n.w.  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  stands  20  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bug,  and  at  the  confluence  of 
that  river  with  the  InguL  It  was  founded  in  1790,  and  its  situation  was  found  so  c(mi> 
yenient  for  sliipbuildmg  purposes  that  it  soon  became  the  center  of  naval  administra- 
tion of  the  Black  sea.  It  has  broad,  straight  streets,  containing  several  barracks,  a 
cathedral,  schools  for  pilots,  hospitals,  an  observatory,  and  an  arsenaL  In  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century  about  10,000  men  were  employed  at  Kikolaef  in  ship-building  and 
other  naval  operations.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  system,  by  which  it  has  con- 
nection with  Moscow,  etc.,  the  population  and  trade  have  greatly  increased.  Pop.  '07, 
02,060. 

HIKOLAEVSK,  district  t.  of  the  Amoor  territory,  in  e.  Siberia,  sitnated  on  a  well- 
wooded  plateau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor,  and  23  m.  from  its  mouth,  410  m.  n.e.  of 
Khabarovsk.  The  approaches  to  the  town  are  defended  by  four  batteries.  The  Amoor 
is  here  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad,  but  the  landing  place  is  available  only  for  amall  craft, 
all  large  vessels  being  compelled  to  lie  In  mid-stream.    Pop.  about  3,000. 

HI'KOUBTIXO,  or  MrKVLOV,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  s.  of  Moravia,  26  m.  s.  of  Bmnn, 
Jes  at  the  foot  of  the  Pollaver  hills,  famous  for  their  rich  red  wines.  The  town  belonn 
to  the  princely  family  of  Dietrichsteln.  It  has  several  steam-mills,  and  cotton  and  silk 
factories.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  upon  a  rock,  stands  the  castle  of  the  Dletrichstelns, 
with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  a  vat  in  the  cellars  capable  of  containing  2,000 
eimers  (more  than  80,000  gallons).    Pop.  8,200. 

HIKon,  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  churchy  16(KS-^1 ;  b.  near  Kijni-Kovgorod,  Ros- 
aia,  of  humble  parentage;  received  his  education  from  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Macarius.  He  afterwtuxi  became  a  priest,  but  was  so  much  attached  to  the  monastio 
life  that  he  entered  the  hermitage  of  Anserohe,  on  the  island  of  Solowetz,  in  the  White 
sea.  He  separated  from  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  ten  years,  and  persuaded  her 
to  enter  the  convent  of  St.  Alexis  at  Moscow.  His  fellow-monks  desiring  to  exchacm 
their  wooden  church  for  one  of  stone,  Nikon  and  Elizar  (the  founder  and  head  of  the 
hermitage),  were  sent  to  Moscow  to  procure  contributions  for  the  purpose.  Elizar  ^ipro- 
priated  the  money  obtained  to  his  own  use.  Nikon  remonstrated;  his  associate  became 
his  enemy.  Nikon,  unable  to  endure  his  persecution,  left  the  island  in  a  small  boat,  and 
after  exposure  to  great  peril  he  reached  the  island  of  £j,  at  the  mouth  of  the  On^a. 
Here  he  erected  a  wooden  cross,  and  vowed  to  build  a  monastery  on  the  spot,  which  vow 
be  fulfilled.  In  1646,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Moscow  on  business  for  the  monastery  at 
which  he  was  abbot,  the  Ozar  Alexis  Micailovid  appointed  him  archimandrite  of  the 
Novaspasky  convent  at  Moscow.  He  used  his  influence  with  the  czar  in  belialf  of  poor 
widows,  orphans,  the  persecuted,  and  oppressed.  In  1648  he  was  made  metropolitan  of 
Kov^rod,  and  became  much  endeared  to  the  people.  In  1650  he  quelled  a  violent  pop- 
nlar  msurrection  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  and  then  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the 
prisons  and  release  those  who  had  been  unjustly  incarcerated,  as  well  as  real  criminab 
who  were  sincere  penitents.  He  showed  great  kindness  to  the  poor.  He  preached  to 
crowds,  revised  tlie  lltuivy  of  the  Russian  church,  and  caused  the  cleiXT  to  perform 
divine  service  with  more  devotion.  On  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  Nikon  in  1658 
was  appointed  patriarch.  In  1664-56  he  called  a  council  of  the  churdh  to  take  measures 
for  making  the  church  books  conform  to  the  Greek  originals.  The  coimcil  compared 
with  the  Septuagint  the  Slavonic  versions,  some  of  whidi  were  five  centuries  ol^  and 
found  them  correct,  and  that  the  errors  in  the  books  in  common  use  were  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  transcribers.  A  new  edition,  made  at  Moscow  and  set  forth  by  Nikon, 
created  a  division  in  the  cfaiirch.    Nikon  endeavored  to  root  out  all  abuses  of  the  biir> 
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BTchy,  to  promote  temperance,  setting  the  people  an  example  of  abstemious  Iiabits. 
Baoted  pictures  to  which  he  believed  Uie  people  paid  idolatrous  veneration  he  removed. 
The  baptisms  of  the  western  church,  then  and  now  considered  by  the  Greek  church 
invalid,  he  sanctlcned.  Education,  begun  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  but  interrupted  by  war, 
he  encouraged.  The  printing  press  was  again  set  up.  Greek  and  Latin  were  now  for 
the  flrst  time  taught  m  the  schools.  He  made  also  many  useful  changes  in  the  church 
service.  Thegieatest  reform  was  the  revival  of  preaching.  From  Nikon  was  first  heard, 
after  many  centuries,  a  living,  practical  sermon.  Those  changes  greatly  agitated 
the  church,  but  the  czar's  favor  aid  not  fail,  until  in  1668  his  enemies  succe<3ed  in 
KlienatiDg  the  czar  from  liim,  and  Nikon  retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  that  he  had  himself  built.  The  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  czar 
increasing,  and  Nikon  refusing  to  return  to  Moscow,  a  council  was  called  in  1666  to  con- 
sider his  case,  under  the  presidency  of  the  eastern  patriarcii ;  and  on  Dec.  12  of  that  year 
he  was  deposed,  and  banished  as  a  common  monk  to  the  Bielvozersky  Thernpontic  mon- 
astery. The  Czar  Feodor  Alexicvich  allowed  him  to  remove  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Reaurrection  of  Christ,  but  oo  the  journey  thither  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  that  mon- 
astery in  the  presence  of  tlie  czar;  his  absolution  was  obtained  from  the  eastern  patriarch 
and  he  was  again  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Russian  patriarchs.  "  Nikon,"  says  Stanley, 
"rests  all  but  canonized  in  spite  of  bis  many  faults,  and  in  spite  of  his  solemn  condem- 
nation and  degradation  by  the  nearest  approach  to  a  general  council  which  the  eastern 
church  has  witnessed  since  the  second  council  of  Nicsa.  He  rests  far  enough  removed 
from  the  ideal  of  a  saintly  character,  but  yet  having  left  behind  him  to  his  own  church 
the  example  of  a  resolute,  active,  onward  leader;  to  the  world  at  large,  the  example, 
never  without  a  touching  lesson,  of  a  sincere  reformer  recognized  and  honored  when 
iMinor  and  recognition  are  too  late."  Many  historians  think  that  with  more  prudence  he 
might  have  saved  the  Russian  church  from  a  schism  which  still  exists,  and  that  he 
lacked  the  wisdom  and  policy  which  are  essential  to  men  in  high  places  of  trust  la 
1664  Nikon  sent  to  the  east  and  purchased  000  M8S.  of  Greek  books  dating  from  the  11th 
to  the  17th  century.  He  also  inade  a  collection  of  the  Russian  chronicles,  the  Stufen 
books,  and  the  Greek  chronologists,  which  reaches  to  the  year  1630,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chronicle  of  Nikon.  The  academy  of  sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  pub- 
lished a  fine  edition  of  this  in  8  vols,  in  1767-92.  He  wrote  also  several  theological 
treatises;  of  which  the  following  are  tlie  most  important :  A  Table  of  Dogmatie  Stvdiet; 
(Sermonji;  T/te  Intelleetual  Pamdiie,  containing  a  description  of  the  monasteries  of  mount 
Athoe  and  of  Valdai;  A  Canon,  or  book  of  prayers.  Stanley  in  his  Ui»tory  cfthe  Eaiiem 
Chureh,  Palmer  in  the  Patriardi  and  the  Ttar,  £ckardt  in  Modem  Bu**ia,  and  the  Zon- 
4foni2M«u),  have  given  a  particular  acootmto^  the  patriardiinkoii.  See  illus.,  Pmbstb 
ETC.,  vol.  XII. 

KiKOTOIk  a  thriving  t.  of  s.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinnelav,  on  the 
right  bank  oi  the  Dnieper,  about  200  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  47°  Sj'  north.  Nikopol 
is  the  center  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district,  the  produce  of  which  is  here  shipped 
to  Odessa.  Between  Nikopol  and  the  port  of  Odessa  there  is  regular  communication  h\ 
•teamboat    Pop.  8150. 

HILZ  {yUy$),  called  by  the  Egyptians  Bapi  Mu  (the  genius  of  the  waters),  and  by  the 
Hebrews  SiA<w  (the  black),  the  river  of  n.e.  Africa  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Balir-e!-Abiad 
tthe  White  or  true  Nile)  and  the  Bahr-el- Azrek  (Blue  Nile).  Capts.  Speke  and  Grant  discov- 
ered that  the  flrst  of  these,  the  true  Nile,  flowed  out  of  the  lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  which 
extends  from  about  lat  0°  20'  n. ,  to  2°  40  s. ,  and  from  long.  81°  40'  to  86°  e. ,  and  is  8,800  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  the  river  Shimiyu,  the  largest  tributary  of  this  lake,  flowing 
into  its  southern  extremity,  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  most  southerly  source  of  the 
Nile.  The  second,  the  Blue  Nile,  has  its  source  in  Abyssinia,  in  lat.  10°  60'  n.,  and  long. 
86°  66'  east 

The  White  Nile,  from  its  outfall  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  the  "  Ripon  falls,"  htt 
0°  20'  n.,  long.  88°  80'  e.,  flows  n.w.  and  w.  for  about  280  m..  till  it  enters  the  lake 
Albert  Nyanza,  within  80  m.  of  its  northern  extremity,  where  the  river  again  emerges. 
On  issuing  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  the  Nile  rushes  down  due  n.  like  a  mountain-tor- 
rent, running  off  at  last  into  long  flats,  and  expanding  so  as  to  form  what  is  called 
Ibrahim  Pasha  lake.  In  this  part  oif  its  course  the  river  is  navieable,  and  continues  to  be 
•o  until  it  reaches  the  Earuma  falls.  From  these  falls  to  the  jnurchiaon  falls  (120  ft  in 
height),  near  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  river  forms  a  aeries  of  rapids.  Between  the  two 
Nyanzas  the  Nile  is  known  as  the  Victoria  Nile,  or  Someraet  river 

After  leaving  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  Nile  begins  its  northward  course  to  the  Mediter. 
ranean,  and  has  no  further  lake  expansion.    Between  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  Oondokoro 

gismailia).  in  4°  66'  n.  lat.,  and  81°  61'  e.  lon^..  1600  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  Nile  river 
eaoends  several  hundred  feet  in  a  series  of  rapids  and  cataract*.  For  about  600  m.  after 
Gondokoro  the  Nile  flows  very  tortuously,  first  in  a  north-westerly  and  then  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  is  joined,  in  about  lat  0*  16'  n..  long.  80°  e.,  by  its  first  great 
affloent,  the  Babr-el-Gazai,  which  joins  the  Nile  from  the  w.  with  hardly  any  perceptible 
current  The  second  tributary  is  the  Giraffe  river,  about  one-third  the  volume  of  the 
Kile  at  its  point  of  junction,  long.  81°  east.  From  the  Bahr-el.Gazal  the  Nile  flows  in  a 
diie  easterly  direction  for  about  80  m.,  then  s.  for  80  m.,  when  U  is  joined  by  its  third 
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tributary,  the  8ob«t  liTer,  from  the  east.  The  Sohat  is  full  and  navigable.  Between  this 
aad  the  town  of  Khartoum,  a  distance  of  about  400  m.,  the  Kile  runs  in  a  northerly 
direction,  with  a  width  of  from  one  to  two  m.,  and  is  joined  by  several  streams  from  the 
e.  side. 

Khartoum,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek 
(Blue  Nile)  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  Nile),  1188  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  in  lat  15° 
86'  n.  long.,  82°  80'  easL  The  Bahr-el-Azrek,  long  supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of 
the  true  Nile,  is  formed  bv  the  junction  of  the  Aboi  ana  the  Blue  river.  The  Abai  has 
its  source  in  Abyssinia,  50  m.  from  lalce  Dembea,  which  it  enters  from  the  s.w. ;  emerg- 
ing on  the  s.e.  of  the  lalie,  it  flows  for  about  90  m.  in  that  direction,  when  it  describes  a 
semicircle  round  the  peninsula  of  Gk)djam,  and  continues  north-westerly  for  about  150 
miles.  It  is  here  joined  by  the  Blue  river  from  the  s.,  and  from  this  ]^int  the  Blue  Nile 
flows  n.w.  to  Khartoum,  receiving  from  the  e.  two  large  rivers  running  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  Dender  and  the  Kahad  or  Shimfa.  From  Khartoum,  tLe  united  stream 
flows  n.  for  about  60  m.,  passing  the  town  of  Halfaia  and  the  ruins  of  Meroe  to  the  first 
cataract,  and  thence  n.e.  post  Shondy  to  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  which  enters  the 
Nile  at  £1  Darner,  lat.  17°  45'  n.,  long.  84°  east. 

The  Atbara,  also  called  Bahr-el-Aswad,  or  Black  river,  because  it  carries  down  with 
it  the  greatest  amount  of  the  black  mud  and  slime  that  manures  and  fertilizes  Egypt, 
is  the  last  tributary  received  by  the  Nile.  The  Goang  seems  to  be  the  direct  source  of 
the  Atbara.  It  rises  iu  the  heights  to  the  n.  of  lake  Dembot.  About  160  m.  from  its 
source  it  receives  the  Basalam  river,  and  about  80  m.  further  on,  the  Takazze  or  Setit 
river,  both  from  the  east.  The  Takazzehas  a  far  greater  volume  of  water  than  either  of 
the  preceding  rivers.  Ik  rises  in  the  Samen  mountains,  round  which  it  flows  first  east- 
erly, then  n.,  till  in  about  lat.  13°  80'  n.,  lou^.  88°  50'  e.  it  turns  n.w.,  and  then  almost 
due  w.,  joining  the  Atbara  at  right  an^es.    It  has  many  tributaries. 

From  its  junction  with  the  Atbara  the  Nile  continues  to  flow  northerly  throu^  the 
populous  and  fertile  district  of  Berber,  full  of  villages,  and  then  enters  the  desert.  Turn- 
ing westwards  in  lat.  19°  n.,  it  forms  the  large  island  of  Mograt,  and  makes  a  curve  to 
the  south' westward,  known  as  the  "great  l)end,"  in  which  there  are  two  cataracts. 
Entering  Nubia,  the  Nile  resumes  its  northwesterly  course,  with  narrow  strips  of  culti- 
vated land  on  each  bank.  Here  it  forms  another  cataract,  and  bends  round  to  the  n.e. 
with  a  fifth  cataract,  in  lat.  21°  40'  north.  After  this  the  valley  of  the  Nile  narrows,  and 
at  Assouan,  in  lat.  24°  10'  n.,  it  forms  the  last  cataract  in  desrending. 

From  Assouan  to  the  sea  the  average  fall  of  the  Nile  is  two  indies  to  a  m.,  and  its 
mean  velocity  about  three  m.  an  hour.  It  waters  and  fertilizes  the  whole  length  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.  The  delta  of  the  Nile  extends  from  hit.  80°  10'  n.  to  81°  80'  n.,  and  has  a 
base  on  the  Mediterranean  of  about  150  miles.  In  it  the  Nile  spreads  out  into  numerous 
streams,  the  two  principal  being  those  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta.  The  total  length  of  the 
Nile,  from  its  exit  from  the  UUce  to  the  sea,  is  about  3,670  m.,  of  which  about  3,100  are 
navigable. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  river  of  Egypt  is  that  from  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  to  ita 
month,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1600  m.,  it  receives  no  affluent  whatever,  and  yet  it  is 
able  to  contend  with  the  burning  sim,  and  scarcely  less  burning  sands  of  Nubia.  With 
the  ancient  Egyptuins  the  river  was  held  sacred:  the  god  Nilus  was  one  of  the  lesser 
divinities.  Its  annual  overflow  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  the  phvsical  geography 
of  the  globe  for  it  has  risen  to  within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time,  and  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  tlie  same  height,  year  after  year  for  unknown  ages.  At  Khartoum  it  begins  to 
increase  early  in  April,  but  in  lower  Egypt  the  inundation  usually  be^ns  about  the  25th 
of  June,  and  attains  its  height  in  about  three  months.  It  remains  stationary  about  twelve 
days,  and  then  subddes.  The  cultivable  soil  of  Eg}rpt  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  failure  causes  a  dearth;  for,  virtually,  the  country  has  no  rain.  Con- 
tinuous south  wind  brings  a  good,  and  north  wind  a  bad  year.  During  a  good  inunda- 
tion the  rise  is  about  40  ft.  on  the  tropic  of  Cnpricom,  86  ft.  at  Thebes,  and  4  ft.  at  tlie 
Itamietta  and  Rosetta  mouths  in  the  Delta.  If  at  Cairo  the  rise  is  only  18  or  20  ft  there 
is  a  scarcity;  up  to  24  ft.,  a  deficiency;  25  to  27  ft.  is  eood:  more  than  that  causes  a 
flood,  and  fosters  plague  and  murrain.  During  the  inundation  the  whole  valley  is  cov- 
ered with  water,  from  which  the  villages  rise  like  islands,  protected  by  dikes.  Of  late 
Tears  the  overflow  has  been  greater  than  the  average  of  many  centuries.  The  rise  and 
ndl  of  the  trunk  stream  of  the  lower  Nile  is  owing  to  the  periodicity  of  the  rains  on  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  in  the  I)asin  of  lake  Nyanza,  where,  on  the  equator,  it  rains, 
more  or  less,  all  tne  year-round,  most  copiously  during  Uie  equinoxes.  The  banks  of  the 
Nile  swarm  with  birds,  among  which  are  vultures,  cormorants,  geese,  pelicans,  quails, 
and  the  white  ibis;  and  its  sweet,  soft  waters  teem  with  fish.  The  average  amount  of 
alluvium  brought  down  by  the  river  is  estimated  at  a  deposit  of  44  inches  in  a  century — 
by  some  it  Is  made  as  liigh  as  6  inches;  the  greater  i^  of  it  is  brought  down  by  the 
Atbara. 

The  queetioD  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  most  recent  of 
geography.  That  the  sources  of  a  river,  at  whose  mouth  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
civilized  peoples  was  established,  should  have  been  so  long  veiled  in  obscurity  is  unpar- 
alleled in  geographical  research.  The  want  of  success  in  exploring  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Nile  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  length  of  the  river,  to  the  difflculties  which  beset  the 
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tnyeler  In  the  physical  nature  of  the  countries  he  must  pass  through,  the  climate,  and 
the  jealousy,  iguorance,  and  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes.  Tliis  problem  of  ceuturies 
may  now  be  regarded  as  satisfactorily  solved;  for  the  question  -whether  there  may  not 
yet  be  found  important  feeders  of  the  Wlute  Nile  carrying  back  its  source  to  a  still 
greater  distance  in  the  interior  is  practically  excluded  by  Stanley's  exploration  of  the 
Lualaba  or  Congo  basin.  The  journeys  of  Krapf  and  Kebmann  to  the  foot  of  KiUmand- 
jaro  and  the  other  snowy  mountains  in  the  e.  o{  Africa,  believed  by  them  to  be  the 
ancient  "mountains  of  the  moon,"  and  the  explorations  of  the  White  Kile,  pointed  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  among  these  mountains  that  the  sources  of  the  great  river 
would  ultimately  be  discovered. 

There  was,  however,  another  theory.  RumoVs  gathered  from  the  natives  {minted  to 
lakes  in  the  regions  s.  of  the  equator  as  the  true  sources  of  the  Nile.  To  explore  this 
country  the  distinguished  traveler,  Capt.  Richard  Burton,  accompanied  by  Capt.  Speke 
started  from  the  &nzibar  coast  in  1857.  Their  enterprise  was  so  far  successful  that 
they  discovered  lake  Tanganyika,  in  lat.  5°  s.,  long.  86  e.,  and  a  krge  crescent-shaped 
mass  of  moimtains  overhangmg  the  northern  half  of  the  lake,  and  10,000  ft.  liigh,  con- 
sidered by  Capt.  Speke  to  be  the  true  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  On  the  shores  of  lake 
Tanganyika  Burton  was  laid  up  by  illness,  and  bis  companion,  after  surveying  the 
northern  portion  of  the  lake,  left  him  there  to  recruit  his  health,  while  be  (Speke)  pro- 
ceeded northwards  to  discover  another  huge  "  nyanza"  or  lake,  of  the  existence  of  which 
be  was  informed  by  the  natives.  This  he  accomplished  on  Aug.  8,  1858,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  southern  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (q.v.).  In  his  journal  he  says  of  this 
immense  sheet  of  water:  "  I  no  longer  felt  any  doubt  that  the  lake  at  my  feet  gave  birth 
to  that  interesting  river,  the  source  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation 
and  the  object  of  so  many  explorers." 

Id  1861  Capt.  Speke,  taking  vdth  him  Oapt.  Grant,  returned  to  the  lake  region.  The 
expedition  approached  the  Victoria  Nyanza  again  from  the  coast  of  Zanzibar;  and  the 
first  place  from  which  they  obtained  a  view  of  it,  during  the  second  expedition,  was  the 
town  of  Mashonde  on  its  western  side.  Thence  tliey  pursued  their  way  along  the  shore 
north  wanls.  Crossing  the  equator,  they  reached  streams  which  are  said  to  flow  out  of  the 
lake,  and  further  on,  in  the  center  of  its  northern  coast,  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
parent  stream  of  the  Nile,  160  yards  in  brt-adth,  flowing  over  rocks  of  an  igneous  char- 
acter, and  forming  falls  12  ft.  lugh,  wbich  Capt.  Speke  christened  the  "  Ripon  falls,"  in 
honor  of  the  president  of  the  royal  geographical  society  at  the  time  of  his  starting  on  the 
expedition. 

In  the  kingdom  of  EaragwS  Capt  Speke  found  a  very  superior  negro  race,  much 
better  disposed  to  strangers  than  any  of  the  tribes  he  had  formerly  passed  through.  The 
country  occupied  by  this  race,  and  that  of  Uganda,  stretches  along  the  Nyanza,  and 
covers  half  of  its  western  and  northern  shores,  the  Uganda  being  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile.  North  of  it  lies  the  kingdom  of  Unyoro,  where  the  diidects 
belonging  to  the  language  of  s.  Africa,  and  which  up  to  this  point  are  used  by  the  various 
tribes,  suddenly  cease,  and  give  place  to  those  of  the  language  of  n.  Africa. 

At  Gondokoro  Speke  and  Grant  were  met  by  Mr.  (now  sir  Samuel)  Baker,  who  had 
come  from  Cairo  to  their  relief.  Baker,  accompanied  by  his  heroic  wife,  pushed  still 
southwards,  and  had  the  happiness  of  discovering,  in  1864,  another  great  lake,  which  be 
called  the  Albert  Nyanza.  In  1869  he  undertook  a  second  great  expedition,  of  a  military 
character,  at  the  expense  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  to  suppress  slavery  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  Nile;  and  has  reduced  under  the  sway  of  that  ruler  the  whole  valley  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza.     Sir  Samuel  returned  in  Sept.,  1878. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  working  for  many  years,  from  another  quarter, 
•t  the  solution  of  the  great  African  problem — the  true  source  of  the  Nile.  In  1866  he 
began  the  great  journey  from  which  he  was  destined  never  to  return.  Starting  from 
the  Rovuma  river,  in  the  far  s.,  he  passed  round  the  s.  end  of  lake  Nyassa,  proceeded 
northward,  exploring  the  lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moero;  and  in  1869  reached  lake  Tar- 
ganyika,  now  known  to  send  its  outflow  towards  the  Congo,  but  which  be  sought  in  vain 
to  connect  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  1871  he  was  found  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  Ujiji,  on 
lake  Tanganyika,  and  it  was  then  Ids  opinion  that  neither  Tanganyika,  nor  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  nor  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  nor  any  of  the  feeders 
of  these  lakee;  but  that  it  was  to  be  sought  in  a  basin  lying  westward  of  them,  through 
which  flow  three  large  rivers,  all  called  Lualaba,  and  whi<£  unite  to  form  another  great 
lake,  which  he  called  Lincoln.  Out  of  this  a  river  runs  northward,  which  he  conceived 
to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile.  Geographers  at  home  generally  believed  that  living- 
atone  was  mistaken,  and  liad  struck  instead  upon  the  source  of  the  Congo;  but  the  deaSi 
of  the  great  traveler  befoie  the  completion  of  his  explorations  left  the  problem  unsolved. 
It  was  not  until  Mr.  Stanley  in  1876-77  followed  the  course  of  tlie  Lualaba  to  its  mouth 
that  this  stream  was  definitely  proved  to  be  identical  with  the  Congo.  Mr.  Stanley's 
explorations  in  1875,  ere  he  struck  the  Lualalia,  have  given  us  more  accurate  information 
as  to  the  size  and  stiape  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (see  Ntamza),  and  as  to  its  affluent, 
the  Shimiyu.     See  Afbica. 

VWBB,  a  city  in  Berrien  co.,  Mich.;  on  the  St.  Joseph  river  and  the  aeveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  railroaid  and  the  main  and  branch  lines  of  the  Michigan 
Central  railroad;  33  miles  s.w.  of  Kalamazoo.    It  was  settled  in  1828,  derives  excellent 
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power  from  the  river  bj  meMU  of  a  dam,  and  baj  electric  lights,  nat'onai  and  taringa 
banks,  high  and  grammar  schools,  public  school  and  ladies'  libraries,  hospital,  and 
manufactories  of  wood  palp,  paper,  fumitnre,  shovels,  wool  boots,  and  other  articles. 
The  snrronndings  are  chiefly  agricultural,  and  the  river  acenery  is  onnsnally  fine.  Pop. 
«W,  4,197. 

BOBS,  HazmoAH,  1777-1880 ;  b.  Penn. ;  received  an  ordinarr  education  and  learned 
the  printer's  trade.  In  1800  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bonsall  &  Niles,  printem 
and  publishers,  in  Wilmington,  Del  The  business  was  not  successful,  and  Nilea  for 
several  years  was  a  newspaper  contributor  and  editor,  being  for  six  yeare  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  a  Baltimore  daily.  In  lAll  he  began  the  publication  of  NUt»'$  Segidtr, 
and  continued  it  for  26  years.  This  weekly  paper  contained  very  valuable  articles  oa 
political  and  financial  subjects,  and  historical  papers  of  great  importance.  Niles  repub- 
lished tlie  work  in  book  form  (S2  vols.)  in  1828,  and  it  was  contmued  after  his  death  br 
W.  O.  Niles,  Jeremiah  Hough,  and  George  Seattle  until  1849.  Niles  also  published 
Prindplet  and  Aett  of  the  BnohiUon,  1822.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  a  protective 
tariH. 

mSB,  Joaif  Hutoh,  1787-1866 ;  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  in  early  life  a  farmer. 
His  education  was  mostly  self-acquired,  and  before  he  was  of  age  he  benn  the  study  a< 
law.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  spent  two  yean  in  Vermont,  Ifew  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  in  1817  returned  to  Hutford  and  there  founded  the  Timet,  a  demo- 
cratic newspaper,  with  which  he  was  connected  as  editor  and  contributor  for  80  yeaia. 
He  was  for  some  years  a  county  judge,  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  and  in 
1880  was  made  city  postmaster  by  President  Jackson,  resigning  the  position  on  hii 
appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  as  U.  8.  senator,  1886-80.  Ue  was  made  postmaster* 
general  in  1840,  and  in  1848  was  elected  U.  8.  senator  for  a  full  term.  He  puUished, 
besides  many  addresses,  orations,  and  speeches:  Hi$ton/  of  South  America  and  Mexieo,  and 
a  View  cf  Texaa  (1880);  J^fe  </  Oommodore  OUeer  B.  Perry  (1820);  and  other  books. 

"MILBB,  Natoahiel,  1741-1828 ;  b.  R.  L ;  after  graduating  at  the  college  of  New 
Jeaey  in  1766,  studied  medicine  and  law,  and  afterwards  theology  with  Dr.  Bellamy, 
and  taught  school  in  New  York  cily.  He  obtained  a  license  to  preach  in  Congr^ational 
churches,  and  settled  in  Norwich,  Conn.  He  was  confined  to  no  pastorate,  but  preached 
as  occasion  offered,  and  was  accounted  earnest  and  zealous.  He  was  versed  in  mechan- 
ics, and  invented  a  process  by  which  bar-iron  could  be  made  into  wire  by  the  use  of 
water-power;  first  employed  in  a  wool-carding  factory.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  legislature  of  Vermont  in  1784,  having  removed  to  West  Fairiee, 
Orange  co.,  in  that  state,  and  was  prominent  in  the  politics  of  his  time.  At  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war  he  was  a  candidate  for  national  honors,  and  was  member  of  con- 
gress, 1701-96,  and  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  He  was  clioseu  presidential  elector 
for  six  successive  administrations,  and  was  appointed  one  of  tilie'censoiB  on  the  revisloa 
of  the  state  constitution.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  composed  a  war-song.  The 
American  Hero,  which  became  very  popular.  He  contributed-  a  number  of  vuuabto 
essaysto  the  Theological  Mtuaeine,  ana  published  several  sermons,  lectures,  and  essays. 
In  1773  he  published  Too  JDiseourtet  on  Gonfettion  of  Sin  and  Jfbrgiteneti,  and  fbur  Die- 
eourtet  on  Secret  Prayer,  In  1777  there  appeared  two  sermons  entitled  The  Pnfeetion  rf 
Uod  and  The  Fountain  of  Good.  In  1809,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  He  wrote  a  Hietorg  of  the 
Indian  Wart, 

nLES,  Saxiikl,  1674-1762 ;  b.  on  Block  Island,  R  I. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  uni- 
Tersity,  1609;  became  a  Congregational  minister;  preached  in  Kingston,  R  I.,  from  1703 
till  1710;  was  installed  in  Slay,  1711,  as  pastor  of  Second  church,  Braintree,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  till  Iiis  death.  He  published  A  Brief  and  Sorrowful  Account  <lfth» 
Pretent  Ohurehetin  J/ew  England,  1745;  Ood^t  Wonder-vxirldng  Providence  for  New  Eng- 
land in  the  Seduction  cfLom^urg,  a  poem,  1747;  Vindication  of  Divert  Important  Doc- 
trinet,  1762;  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  1757;  and  was  the  author  of  an  unfinished 
Hiitory  ofOie  French  and  Indian  Wan,  published  in  Massachusetts  historical  collectioiv 
8d  series,  voL  vL 

niiES,  WiLUAX  WooDBOFF,  B  T.D.,  b.  Canada,  1883,  graduated  at  Trinity  oolL. 
Hartford.  Conn.,  1867,  and  at  Berkeley  divinity  school,  Hiddletown,  Conn. ;  was  or- 
dained priest  in  the  Prot.  Epia.  church  at  St.  Phillip's  church,  Wiscasset,  Me.,  1863. 
He  was  a  tutor  at  Trinity  coll. ;  rector  of  St.  Phillip's  church,  Wiscasset ;  prof,  of 
Latin,  Trinity  coll. ;  rector  of  St.  John's  church.  Warehouse  Point,  Conn  He  was  ooa* 
secrated  bishop  of  N.  H..  1870.    While  al  Hartford  he  was  editor  of  the  Churchman. 

nZrOEAir.    SeeNTir^HAU. 

niOK'STXB  (the  measurer  of  the  NQe),  the  name  of  two  buildings  exiating  in 
Egypt,  one  in  tlie  islaod  of  Rhoda,  opposite  to  Cairo,  the  other  at  Elephantine,  close  to 
Assouan,  in  24*  6'  28'  n.  lat.  The  first  consists  of  a  square  well,  in  which  is  placed  « 
graduated  pillar  of  marble,  and  is  called  a  tneklAa*  or  measure;  the  pillar  contains  84 
detakh*  or  cubits,  each  of  wtiich  measures  31.886  in.,  or  according  to  Oreaves,  1824  ft, 
and  contains  34  digits;  but  In  its  present  state  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  intended 
to  mark  a  rise  of  more  than  16  cubits.  This  pillar  is  exceedingly  slender.  The  building 
formerly  had  a  dome,  bearing  a  Cufic  inscription,  dated  847  a.d.,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  calif  Mamun,  or  his  successw,  Watbek  Billiih.    The  flrst-mentioDed 
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monarch  Is  said  to  have  erected  another  nilometer  at  the  TOlaice  of  Banbenouda,  in  the 
Baeed,  and  to  have  repaired  an  old  one  at  £3chmin.  The  calif  El  Motawukkel  built 
the  present  one.  The  mode  of  calculating  the  increase  at  the  nilotneter  is  rather  com- 
plex, and  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  political  and  financial  reasons  rendering  the 
process  a  mystery  even  to  the  natives.  At  the  present  day  the  Nile  is  supposed  to  have 
risen  to  18  cubits  when  the  canals  are  cut;  this  is  the  height  of  the  lowest  inundation; 
10  cubits  are  considered  tolerable,  20  excellent,  21  adequate,  and  22  complete;  24  are 
ruinous.  In  the  time  of  Edrisi,  however,  16  cubits  were  considered  sufflcieot  The 
object  of  these  nilometcrs  was  to  measure  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  imposed  on  the 
country.  _  The  nilometer  at  Cairo  is,  however,  much  more  recent  than  that  existing  at 
Elephantine,  wliich  consists  of  a  staircase  between  two  walls  descending  to  the  Hile. 
One  of  these  walls  has  engraved  on  it  a  series  of  lines  at  proper  intervals  marking  Uie 
different  elevations  to  which  the  river  rose  under  the  Ceesaia.  The  cubits  here  are 
divided  into  14ths  or  double  digits,  and  measure  1  foot  8.625  inches.  This  nilometer  is 
described  by  Strabo.  The  probability  is  tliat  many  nilometers  existed  in  ^e  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  probably  one  in  each  city.  In  the  days  of  Moeris  8  cubits  were  sufficient, 
but  16  or  16  were  required  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  456  b.c.,  and  this  was  the  mean' 
under  the  Romans.  According  to  Pliny,  if  the  inundation  did  not  exceed  12  cubits  it 
produced  a  famine,  13  starved  the  country,  14  rejoiced  it,  15  was  safety,  and  16  delight, 
and  this  number  is  symbolically  represented  by  the  number  of  children  playing  round 
the  river  god  on  statues  of  the  Roman  period. 

BILS'BOK  (XIBAHBA),  Chbibttkb,  b.  Sweden,  1843.  At  an  early  age  showed  a  taste 
for  music,  and  although  her  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances, became  quite  proficient 
oo  the  violin,  learned  the  flute,  and  attended  fails  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  at 
wliich  she  sang,  accompanying  herself  on  the  violin.  While  performing  m  this  manner  at 
a  fair  at  Ljuugby  in  1857,  her  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  F.  O.  Tornerhjeim,  a  gentle- 
man of  influence,  who  sent  her  to  Stockholm,  where  she  received  instruction  from 
Franz  Berwald.  She  made  her  d€but  at  Stockholm  in  1860,  and  then  went  to  Paris  to 
continue  her  musical  education,  under  Masset  and  Wartel.  In  1864  she  appeared  at  the 
The&tre  Lyrique  of  Paris,  as  Yioletta  in  TVaviata,  with  such  success  that  she  was  engaged 
to  sing  for  three  years.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  Loudon  in  1867,  where  she 
immediately  became  a  favorite.  In  1868  she  sang  the  part  of  Ophelia  in  the  opera  of 
MtmUt,  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  During  tbe  same  year  she 
sang  in  England  at  the  Handel  festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1870  she  came  to 
America,  appearing  in  conoerls  and  operas,  and  achieved  popularity  wherever  she  was 
heard.  She  was  married  at  "Westminster  Abbey  in  1872,  to  Auguste  Rouzaud,  a  mer- 
cliant_  of  Paris.  After  creating  great  enthuwasm  at  St.  Petersburg,  she  returned  to 
America  with  tbe  Strakosch  Italian  opera  troupe,  containing  such  artists  as  Campanini- 
Maurel,  Capoul,  Del  Ihiente,  and  Annie  Louise  Cajy.  She  appeared  as  £lsa  in  Wagner'a 
Lohengrin,  and  sang  duriig  the  same  season  in  opera  with  Pauline  Lucca.  She  had 
retired  from  the  operatic  stage,  when  the  failure  and  death  of  her  husband,  1882,  caused 
her  return.    She  was  married  to  Count  Miranda,  1887,  and  retired  permanently,  1888b 

maVS,  in  art,  especially  in  sacred  art,  is  the  name  given  to  the  disc  or  Iialo  which 
encircles  the  head  of  the  sacred  personage  who  is  represented.  Its  use  is  almost  uni> 
▼ersal  in  those  religions  of  which  we  possess  any  artistic  remains — the  Indian,  the 
Egyptian,  the  Etruscan,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  In  tbe  Hebrew  scriptures  we  trace, 
in  the  absence  of  representations,  the  same  symbolized  idea  in  tlie  light  which  shone 
n^n  the  face  of  Moses  at  his  return  from  Sinai  (Exod.  xxxiv.  29-85),  and  in  the  light 
with  which  the  Lord  is  clothed  as  with  a  garment,  Ps.  ciii.  1,  Yulg.  (civ.  1,  auth.  vers.); 
and  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  (Luke  ix.  81),  and  in  the 
"crowns"  of  the  just,  to  which  allusion  is  so  often  made  (2  Tim.  iv.  8;  1  Peter  v.  4; 
Apoc.  Iv.  4).  Nevertheless,  the  nimbus,  strictly  so  called,  is  comparatively  recent  in 
Christian  art,  appearing  first  toward  the  end  of  tbe  6th  century.  Later,  in  Christian 
art,  it  became  annost  a  necessary  appendage  of  all  representations  of  God  or  of  the 
saints.  Its  ordinary  form  is  the  circular  or  semicircular;  a  form,  indeed,  in  which  later 
^mbolists  discover  an  emblem  of  perfection  and  of  eternity;  but  tbe  nimbus  of  the 
Eternal  Father  is  often  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  that  of  the  Trinity  an  emanation 
of  light,  the  rays  of  which  form  tbe  three  arms  of  a  cross.  The  nimbus  of  the  Virgin  is 
sometimes  a  simple  ring,  and  sometimes  a  crown  or  diadems;  occasionally  it  is  encirclc(f 
by  an  ornamental  borrler,  on  which  twelve  stars  are  sometimes  represented.  Her  nim- 
bus, as  well  as  that  of  the  divine  persons,  is  commonly  of  gold;  but  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  occasionally  in  colors,  as  blue,  red,  purple,  or  white.  The  nimbus  of  the  saints 
it  ordinarily  the  semicircle  or  lunula.  Dedron  mentions  the  curious  instance  of  a  picture 
of  the  traitor  Judas  with  a  Hack  nimbus!  In  later  art  the  nimbus  became  lighter  and 
more  aerial,  melting,  as  it  were,  into  the  picture;  and  in  Raphael's  saints  it  occasionally 
fades  into  the  very  faintest  indication  of  a  golden  tinge  around  the  head.  In  connection 
with  the  nimbus  may  also  be  mentioned  two  analogous  forms — the  avreoU  and  tlie 
f^ory.  The  former  is  an  illumination  surrounding,  not  the  head  only,  but  tbe  entire 
figure.  If  the  figure  l>e  upright,  the  aureole  is  commonly  oval,  when  it  is  called  the 
WM«a  piteit,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  an  allusion  to  tbe  wlhyt.  With  a  seated  figure 
it  becomes  circular,  and  is  occasionally  divided  by  radiating  bands,  in  the  form  of  a 
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wbed;  Bometimes  it  taks  %  qnAtrefoO  fonn.    It  is  commonly  of  gold,  bat  occaaioiially 
mlflo  is  in  colors.    The  gloiy  is  a  combination  of  Uie  nimbua  and  the  aureole, 
nxseuzv.    See  NuMsaxE. 


I  (anc.  Nemaunu),  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Oard,  stands  in 
a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  vine-clad  lulls,  80  m.  n.w.  of  Marseilles,  with  wlilch  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper  (ill  built  and  diitr).  *°d  of  three 
handsome  suburbs.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  beautuFul  remains  of  the  Roman  aqueduct 
called  the  Pant  da  Oard.  The  chief  of  the  modem  edifices  are  the  Falai$-dt-Ju*tiee,  the 
theater,  and  the  hospitals.  The  Grande  Place  is  embellished  with  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent fountains  in  France.  Nlmes  contains  numerous  and  variousIy-consdtutM 
educational  institutions,  an  important  public  library,  Maria  Theresa's  museum  (in  the 
Maixm  Oarrie),  a  museum  of  natural  history,  etc.  It  is  the  general  entrepdt  lor  the 
silks  produced  in  the  south  of  France,  and  lis  manufactures  are  principally  silk  oad 
cotton  fabrics.  More  than  10,000  looms  are  constantly  in  operation  in  the  city,  and 
about  6,000  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Siiawls,  handkerctiiefs,  lace,  brandy,  wines,  etc.. 
•re  made.  Within  the  town  are  numerous  and  beautiful  Roman  remains,  the  chief  of 
•rhich  are  the  amphitheater;  the  Motion  Carrie  (square  house),  a  fine  specimen  of  Cor- 
inthian architecture;  a  temple  and  fountain  consecrated  to  Diana;  La  Jbur  Magne  (great 
tow^;  the  baths,  and  two  Roman  gates.  See  Menard's  AiUiquUi*  d»  Jfime*  (ISSSl  and 
his  Sutoire  de  Mmet  (7  vols.  1876).    Pop.  '91,  71,600. 

Previously  to  the  Roman  invasion,  Nlmes — which  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Massilia  (Marseille)— was  the  cliief  city  of  the  Yolcse  ArecomicL  It 
flourished  uuder  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  (JauL  It  surrendered 
to  the  rule  of  the  Yisigotlis  between  465  and  635,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the 
FianlLS.  Subsequently  it  became  a  poaseasion  of  Aragon,  but  was  finally  restored  to 
France  in  1269  by  the  treaty  of  Coib^ 

nKXXn)  is  the  present  Arabic  name  for  the  site  of  an  ancient  Assyrian  city  on  the 
e.  bank  of  the  llgns,  about  20  m.  below  Mosul,  thouriit  by  many  to  be  Calah  spoken  ot 
in  Qea.  i.  It  is  oae  of  a  group  of  cities  wliich  ancfently  were  known  as  Nineveli,  or 
which  clustered  around  the  metropolis  of  that  name.  The  ruins  are  in  the  fork  formed 
at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  are  about  5  m.  in  circumference,  and  were 
inclosed  by  a  wall,  having  towers  and  gates,  the  remains  of  which  extend  around  nearly 
the  whole  distance.  Excavations  made  by  Layard,  Rassam,  Loftus,  and  Qcorse  Smith, 
laid  open  the  following  buildings:  1.  A  tower  on  the  n.w.  corner  of  the  mound,  extend- 
ing more  than  160  ft.  and  facea  with  stone  to  the  height  of  20  f t. ;  2.  Temples  around  tlie 
tower;  8.  The  n.w.  palace,  850  ft.  square;  4.  The  center  palace,  s.  of  the  former:  6.  The 
8.w.pik]ace,  built  with  materials  from  the  n.w.  and  center;  6.  The  s.e.  palace;  7.'Tlietem- 
ple  of  Nebo.  According  to  the  inscriptions  the  cit^  was  built  b.c.  1320,  and  having 
been  destroyed  in  troublous  times,  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  continued  a  royal  residence 
about  170  years.  Shalmaneser  II.,  who  became  king,  b.c.  860,  conquered  the  country  ot 
the  Euphrates,  and  advancing  into  Syria  met  and  defeated  a  confederacy  of  kings  amon{t 
wtiom  were  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  Ahab  of  Israel,  and  Baasha  the  Ammonite.  About 
720  B.C.  Calah  ceased  to  be  a  capital  of  the  empire,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians  when  they  conquered  Assyria. 

vmin),  Bnts.    See  Babel,  Towbb  of. 

nHSX,  WiLLUM  Xavieb,  d.i>.,  b.  Cortland,  N.  T.,  1832:  graduated  at  Wesleyan 
univ.,  1866;  was  pastor  of  Trinity  Meth.  Epls.  church,  Cincinnati,  and  Central  church, 
Detroit.  He  became  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at  Oarrett  Biblical  institute,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  in  1878,  and  president  In  1879,  and  wag  elected  bp.  of  the  Meth.  EpU.  church, 
1884. 

MUEVJH,  or  Ni'nub,  a  very  ancient  and  famous  dty,  the  capital  of  the  great  Assyr- 
ian empire,  said  in  scripture  (Gen.  x.  11)  to  have  been  founded  by  Ninus  or  Kimrod. 
It  was  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  present  MosuL  Accorduig 
to  the  accounts  of  the  classic  writers,  the  city  was  of  vast  extent,  480  stadia,  or  more 
than  60  m.  in  circumference.  Its  walls  were  100  ft.  high,  broad  enough  for  thiBe  chaii- 
ota,  and  furnished  with  ISOO  towers,  each  200  ft.  in  height  In  the  Book  of  Jonah  it  ia 
described  as  an  "exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  and  one  "wherein  are 
more  than  siz-ecore  thousand  persons  tiiat  cannot  discern  between  their  right  band  and 
their  left  hand"  (children  or  infants  are  probably  meant).  After  having  been  for  many 
centuries  the  seat  of  empire,  it  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  several  vears  and  destroyed  by 
the  united  armies  of  tlie  Medes  under  Cyaxares,  and  the  Babylonians  under  Nabopo- 
laaear,  about  626  B.C.  When  Herodotus,  not  quite  200  years  afterwards,  and  Xenophon 
visited  the  spot,  there  remained  only  ruins.  Tradition  continued  to  point  pretty  accu- 
rately to  the  site  of  Nineveh;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  actual  exploraticms  have 
been  made.    For  an  account  of  these  see  Asstbia. 

nVOPO,  town  and  treaty  port  in  the  province  of  Cheklang,  (Thina,  comprising  the  citT 
of  that  name,  the  Chusan  group  of  islands,  and  the  cities  of  Tslke,  Ftmghwa,  Chinhal, 
and  TsiAngshan.  The  port  of  Ningpo  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  small  streams, 
in  lat.  29° M'  n.,  and  long.  121°  22'  e.,  12  m.  from  the  sea,  on  an  allnvlal  flat  of  extreme  fer- 
tility, intersected  by  a  network  of  rivulets  and  canals.  Its  walls  are  4^  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, about  26  ft.  high,  22  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  16  at  the  top,  with  six  double  gates. 
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Ab  is  the  case  with  all  the  cities  in  tliis  part  of  China,  Ninno  is  penneated  by  canals 
communicating  with  a  moat  nearly  surroundiog  the  walls,  and  with  the  adiacent  country. 
In  one  part  of  the  city  they  expand  into  basins,  and  Teceive  the  name  of  laltes — the  Sun 
lake  and  Moon  lake.  In  the  former  is  an  island  devoted  to  temples,  and  accessible  b^ 
bridges.  These  bridges— good  specimens  of  those  aerial  stone  edifices  which  adorn  this 
part  of  China— are  required  to  sustain  little  more  than  their  own  weight,  as  the  roads 
here  are  all  mere  footpaths,  and  no  wheeled  yehicles  are  found.  One  of  the  rivers  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  200  yds.  long.  The  entire  city  is  well  paved;  the  streets 
are  wider  than  those  of  most  Chinese  cities,  and  the  display  of  shops  is  indicative  of 
wealth  and  luxury.    Nowhere,  save  at  Hanidiau,  are  such  extensive  and  beautiful  tern- 

Eles  to  be  found.  The  most  elegant  and  costly  of  these  is  dedicated  to  the  queen  of 
eaven;  the  goddess  being  the  daughter  of  a  Fubkien  fisherman,  the  people  of  that  mari- 
time province  are  her  more  special  votaries.  Elaborate  stone  sculpture,  exquisitely  fine 
wood  carving,  and  a  profusion  of  gilt  and  tinsel  show  that  no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  honor  the  popular  goddess. 

The  center  of  the  city  is  ornamented  with  an  elegant  seven-storied  hexagonal  tower — 
the  heaven-bestowed  piigoda,  160  ft.  in  height  A  spiral  flight  of  steps  within  the  walls 
of  the  tower  lead  to  the  summit,  from  which  the  gazer  beholds  a  splendid  scene;  innu- 
merable villages  dot  the  plain,  which  is  reticulated  by  silvery  water-courses,  replete  with 
evidence  of  successful  commerce  and  agrlcaltnre.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1895  was  abont  266,000.  On  many  of  the  hills  which  environ  these  cities,  green  tea 
is  successfully  cultivated:  while  the  mulberry,  the  tallow-tree,  and  nnmerous  other 
stimulants  of  industry  abound.  Two  crops  of  rice  are  procured  annually  from  the 
fields;  while  the  fisheries  of  the  rivers  and  adjacent  coast  give  employment  to  » 
nnmerous  class  of  the  population.  Ice-houses  close  to  th^  river  give  the  banks  a  pic- 
turesque sppearance;  the  ice  is  used  for  curing  fish.  Kingpo  has  an  extensive  coasting 
trade;  but  no  considerable  foreign  trade  has  been  developed,  owing  mainly  to  porterages 
on  the  inland  water-communications,  and  to  the  proximity  of  Shanghai,  where  no  such 
obstructions  exist.  The  district  city  of  Cbinhai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ning^  river,  is 
also  a  port  A  walled  town,  containing  about  80,000  inhabitants,  10  m.  to  the  e.  of 
Chinbai,  is  Eingtang,  the  nearest  of  the  Chusan  archipelago.  Tinghai  is  the  district 
city  of  the  island  of  Chusan,  which  is  20  m.  long,  from  6  to  10  wide,  and  51  in  circum- 
ference. It  IS  mount^nous,  with  fertile  valleys  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor.  Tinghai  was  gamsoned  several  years  by  her  majesty's  forces  from 
1841,  and  was  again  temporarily  occupied  by  the  allied  forces  in  I860.— Dr.  Macgowau's 
Lecture*. 

"SISUM,  Saint,  the  apostle  of  the  Picte,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  and  the 
beginniM  of  the  5th  century.  Whether  Christianity  had  been  introduced  among  the 
Picts  before  the  time  of  Ninian  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy;  but  although  the 
details  of  the  legendaiy  account  are  uncertain,  it  seems,  beyond  all  question,  that  some 
Christians  were  to  be  found,  at  least  among  the  southern  Picts,  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  from  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  Nevertheless,  either  their 
number  was  originally  very  small,  or  the  rising  church  had  fallen  away  under  adverse 
circumstances;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  Ninian  appeared  among  them,  the  Kcts  were 
In  the  main  a  pagan  people.  He  was  a  Briton,  and  of  noble  birth ;  but  had  been  educated 
at  Rome,  and  there  orddned  a  bishop.  The  exact  time  of  his  preaching  in  Scotland  is 
unknowa  His  labors  appear  to  have  commenced  in  Cumbria,  and  to  have  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  district  as  far  n.  as  the  Grampian  hills,  his  see  being  fixed  at 
Candida  Oasa,  or  Whithorn,  in  the  modem  Wigtonshire.  His  death  is  placed  by  the 
Bollandists  in  482;  his  festival  is  Sept  16. 

HIHIQBXT,  about  1610-77  ;  a  Narragansett  chief  who  figured  in  the  Pequot  war  of 
1082,  and  as  an  ally  of  the  colonists  in  1637.  A  visit  to  the  Dutch  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan caused  him  to  be  suspected  by  the  Connecticut  colony  of  plotting  a^nst  the  Eng- 
lish colonists.  The  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  in  1658  declared  war  against 
him  while  he  was  making  war  on  the  Indians  of  Long  Island.  A  summons  was  sent  him 
from  Hartford  to  appear  there,  which  he  failed  to  comply  with ;  whereupon  Mai.  Simon 
Willard  was  sent  aniinst  him,  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  country.  In  1660-62  the 
colonists  bought  his  lands. 

nVOH  DX  L'BlfCLOS,  a  celebrated  French  woman,  one  of  those  characters  that  could 
have  appeared  only  in  the  French  society  of  the  17th  c.  was  born  of  j;ood  family  at 
Paris  in  1615.  Her  mother  tried  to  imbue  her  mind  with  a  love  of  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality,  but  her  father,  more  successfully,  with  a  taste  for  pleasure.  Even 
as  a  child  she  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  the  exquisite  grace  of  her  person.  She 
was  carefully  educated,  spoke  several  foreign  languages,  excelled  in  music  and  dancing, 
and  had  a  great  fund  of  sharp  and  livelv  wit  At  the  age  of  ten  she  read  Montaigne^ 
JSuays.  Six  years  later,  she  commencea  her  long  career  of  licentious  .gallantry  by  an 
amour  with  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  then  Comte  de  Chatillon.  To  Coligny  succeeded 
inniunerable  favorites,  but  never  more  than  one  at  a  time.  Among  Ninon  de  Lencloe'a 
lovers  we  may  mention  the  Marquis  de  Yillarceaux,  the  Marquis  de  Sevign^,  the  Marquis 
de  Gersay,  the  great  Cond6,  the  Duo  de  Larocbefoncauld,  Marshal  d  Albret,  Marshal 
d'Estrfas,  the  ABb6  d'EfOat.  Gourville,  and  La  Chfttre.    She  had  two  sona,  but  never 
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■howed  in  regard  to  them  fhe  sligfatett  instinct  of  maternitf.  The  fate  of  one  waa  hor- 
rible. Brouglit  up  in  ignorance  of  his  mother,  he  followed  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
conceived  a  paBsion  for  her.  When  she  informed  him  of  the  relation  that  aubsisted 
between  them,  the  unhappy  youth  was  seized  with  horror,  and  blew  out  his  brains  in  a 
frenzy  of  remorse.  Even  this  calamity  did  not  seriouslv  affect  Ninon  de  Lenclos;  she 
was  too  well-bred  to  allow  it  to  do  that.  Ninon  de  Lenclos  was  nearly  as  celebrated  for 
her  manners  as  for  her  beauty.  The  most  respectable  and  virtuous  women  sent  their 
children  to  her  iiouse  to  acquire  taste,  style,  politeness.  So  great  waa  her  reputation, 
that  when  Queen  Christina  of  tjweden  came  to  Paris,  she  said  she  wished  particularly  to 
visit  the  French  academy  and  Ninon  de  L'Endos.  We  may  father  some  idea  of  her  wit 
and  sense  from  the  fact  that  Liarochefoucauld  consulted  her  upon  his  maxims,  Moliira 
upon  his  comedies,  and  Scarron  upon  his  romances.  She  died  Oct.  17,  1706,  at  the  age 
of  00,  having  preserved  some  remains  of  her  beauty  almost  to  the  last.  See  Gnyon  de 
Sardiire's  Kte  de  iVinon  de  VEitdoi ;  Salnt-£vremond's  CEuvrea;  Doozmesnil's  Miaurirea 
pour  termr  d  VHiitoin  de  itlU,  de  L'Sncloi. 

jnSTK,  in  music,  the  next  interval  atmve  the  octave,  being  the  same  interval  which 
an  octave  lower  is  termed  the  second.    Bee  Interval. 

HI  Ob£,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus  and  (according  to  the  most 
popular  version  of  the  story)  the  sister  of  Pelops.  She  was  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king 
of  Thebes,  and  biore  him  six  sons  and  six  claughters.  Proud  of  her  children,  she 
despised  Leto  or  Latona,  who  had  only  two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  prevented 
the  people  from  the  worship  of  these  divinities;  whereupon  Latona,  enraged,  moved  her 
children  to  destroy  all  the  clilldren  of  Niob6  with  their  arrows.  They  lay  nine  days  ia 
then:  blood  unburied,  when  Jupiter  changed  them  into  stone,  and  on  the  tenth  day  they 
■were  buried  by  the  gods  themselves.  Niob6  wandered  about  in  distress,  and  at  last 
was  changed  into  stone  on  Mount  Sipylua,  between  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  retaining,  how- 
ever, even  as  stone  a  sense  of  her  woe.  Such  is  the  Homeric  legend,  which,  however, 
was  af tenrard  much  varied  and  enlarged.  Niob6  was  a  favorite  sabject  of  the  ancient 
artists.  The  well-known  group  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Ufflzl  gallery  at  Florence 
represents  the  killing  of  her  sons  by  Apollo,  and  her  daughters  by  Artemis.  This  group 
was  discovered  in  Rome  in  1863,  and  is  not  regarded  by  scholars  as  the  same  group 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  standing  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Soelanus.  This  group  was 
brought  to  Florence  in  177.5,  and  hat  never  been  removed.  Portions  of  another  and 
better  group  are  now  In  Rome.  It  was  an  open  question  among  the  ancients  whether 
the  group  mentioned  ly  Pliny  should  be  ascril)ed  to  Scopas  or  Praxiteles.  See  Stark, 
t/iobe  und  die  Niobiden  (Leipzig,  1863),  and  his  Nach  dem  Orient  (1874),  p.  243;  and  Schweis- 
thal,  V Image  de  Niobi  et  VAutel  de  Ztui  Sypatc$  au  Mont  Sipyle  in  the  Sevue  AnkMogiqu* 
(1867),  pp.  21S-2S^ 

nO'BIUIC  (symbol,  Nh)  ia  a  supposed  metal  discovered  in  the  mineral  tanUUitt. 
It  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  double  fluoride  of  niobium  and  potassium  with  sodium ; 
and  forms  a  black  powder  insoluble  In  nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  With  ozvgen  it  forms  three  compounds,  a  dioxide,  Nb,0,, 
a  tetroxide,  NbjO,,  and  a  pentoxide,  NbiO» ;  chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  sulphur 
compounds  have  been  prepared  and  examined.  Neither  niobitmt  itself  nor  any  of  its 
compotmds  are  of  any  practical  importance. 

Niobium  is  now  understood  to  be  no  separate  metal  at  all,  but  the  same  with 
eolumbium.  Pelopium,  another  supposed  new  metal,  is  merely  the  oxide  of  niobium 
or  eolumbium. 

VIOBRA'SA  BlVlSJt,  or  L*EAn  qui  Coxtbt,  rises  in  Laramie  co.,  Wyoming,  and  flows 
In  a  generally  e.  course  through  n.  Nebraska,  entering  the  Hissotu-i  at>out  36  m.  s.w. 
of  Yankton,  S.  Dakota;  length  about  460  m.  The  stream  is  shallow,  not  navigable, 
and  very  rapid  in  Its  course.  In  the  upper  part  it  flows  through  a  very  deep  cafion, 
afterward  passes  through  a  sandy  desert,  Dot  in  the  lower  part  winds  through  a  fertile 
and  well-watered  region. 

HIOBT,  a  t.  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Deux-SSvres,  on  the  88vre- 
Kiortaiee,  is  situated  in  an  agreeable  country,  occupying  the  slope  of  two  hills  and  the 
valley  which  intervenes,  110  m.  n.  of  Bordeaux.  Its  pnncipal  edifices  are  the  church  of 
Kotre-Dame,  the  town-hRlI,  the  theater,  and  the  old  castle.  Besides  these,  the  beautifoi 
fountain  du  Vivier,  the  promenades,  the  library,  and  the  college  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  dressing  of  chamois  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves  are  tlie  principal  hranchea  of 
Industry.    Dyeworks  and  tanneries  are  in  operation.    Pop.  "61,  88,200. 

Niort  is  an  ancient  town.  In  the  14th  c.  It  waa  taken  by  the  English,  and  held  by 
them  for  18  years. 

VIFA,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants  referred  by  some  botanists  to  the  order  pandana- 
CM,  and  by  others  to  palms.  N.frutkan*  is  very  common  in  the  Eastem  archipehwo, 
and  northwards  as  far  ai  the  Mergui  river,  but  becomes  rare  further  north.  It  flourishes 
with  the  mangrove  in  places  inundated  when  the  tide  rises.  It  abounds  in  aacchariM 
sap,  from  which  a  kind  of  piilm  roine  is  made,  and  also  excellent  sugar.  The  leaves  ten 
much  employed  for  roofing  houses,  and  large  quantities  are  sent  from  the  Tenesseilm 
provinces  northwards  for  this  use. 

HI'PASITES.  a  genus  of  fossil  palm  fruits  found  in  the  eocene  clays  of  the  island  at 
Bheppey,  in  Kent    They  are  referred  to  nipa  aa  theh:  nearest  living  ally,  and  are  ooo: 
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Bldered  to  bsve  resembled  in  habit  that  genva,  and  to  have  grown  on  the  banks  of  an 
Immense  river  which  flowed  from  the  tropical  regions  of  a  continent  lying  to  the  south- 
ward, and  entered  the  sea  at  Sheppev,  where  it  deposited  the  fruits  and  leaves  lk>me 
down  with  the  current,  by  the  side  of  the  starfishes  and  moUusca  which  inhabited  the 
estuary.    Some  13  different  kinds  have  been  described. 

nnOOV,  or  TCFIQOH,  Lakb,  8S  m.  n.  of  the  most  northerly  part  of  lake  Superior, 
in  lat.  60°  n.,  long.  88°  w.,  about  60  m.  long  from  n.  to  s.,  and  46  m.  from  e.  to  west.  A 
coast  line,  with  bold  headlands,  and  deep  bays,  gives  a  total  lensth  of  shore  of  580  miles. 
Its  surface  is  818  ft.  above  lake  Superior.  A  great  number  of  mountain  streams  flow 
Into  it,  and  its  waters  flow  out  through  the  Nipigon  river,  40  m.  in  length,  southward, 
to  Nipigon  bav  of  lake  Superior.  The  lake  is  very  deep,  studded  with  islands,  and 
well  stocked  with  fish. 

HIF'ISSDrO,  a  CO.  in  n.  Ontario,  Canada,  having  the  Ottawa  river  for  its  e.  boundary ; 
having  lake  Nlpissing  (50  m.  long  and  85  m.  wide),  containing  many  islands,  and 
numerous  other  lakes ;  its  streams  include  French  and  Sturgeon  rivers  ;  8,722  sq.m. ; 
pop.  "91, 18,028.  Its  surface  is  liiUy,  the  portion  s.  of  the  lake  being  1100  ft.  above  the 
Mvel  of  the  sea. 

nriBSIKO  or  NEFIBSIire,  Laks,  in  Ontario,  Canada,  nearly  midway  between  lake 
Huron  and  the  Ottawa  river;  length  about  45  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  28  miles.  Its  waters 
are  mostly  received  from  the  n.  by  Sturgeon  river,  which  connects  it  with  a  chain  of 
smaller  lakes.  The  only  outlet  is  French  river,  by  which  the  lake  discharges  into 
Georgian  bay,  an  inlet  of  lake  Huron.  There  are  a  number  of  small  islands,  and  the 
vicinity  is  inhabited  mostly  by  Indian  tribes. 

nPlSSIirCW,  an  Indian  tribe  formerly  living  about  the  lake  of  the  same  namo  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  They  were  known  to  Cartier  and  other  French  adventurers, 
and  by  them  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  superstitious  race.  In  the  contests  between  the 
Hurons  and  Iroquois  the  latter  drove  the  X^ipissings  n.  and  w.  to  the  small  lakes  n.  of 
lake  Superior.  They  were  accompanied  by  Freuch  priests  who  had  already  founded 
missions  among  them.  After  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  between  the  other  tribes  tliey 
returned  eastward,  and  with  other  Algonquin  tribes  joined  the  Sulpician  mission  estab' 
lished  near  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.    Their  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced, 

nTPSBSST,  Kabi.,  1821-187S,  Oerman  philologist,  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Lelpdc  and  Berlin,  and,  after  teaching  in  the  former  nniverslty,  became  professor  at 
Jena.  He  published  a  number  of  translations  and  criUcal  studies  of  Latin  prose,  among 
them  works  on  Ctesar,  Xepos,  and  the  Annala  of  Tacitus.  These  works  psissed  through 
many  editions,  the  translation  of  Nepos  having  reached  its  tenth  edition  in  1806,  and 
the  translation  of  the  Annala  of  Tacitus,  with  exegetical  notes,  having  passed  throiwh 
the  ninth  edition  in  1802.  See  ScboU's  collection  of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  C.  Mp- 
ptrdeii  Oputcula  (1877),  and  the  biography  by  the  same  author  (1876). 

illrrufl,  or  Niphow,  the  name  improperly  given  by  Europeans  to  the  principal  Island 
of  Japan,  and  Iwrrowed  from  the  Japanese  name  of  the  empire,  which  is  Dai  Nihon  or 
Klppon.  The  chief  Island,  or  mainland,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  empire, 
had  no  separate  name  till  lately,  but  is  now  oiBcially  called  Bonahiu  or  Hondo.  The 
inland  sea  of  Suonada  separates  it  from  the  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  SIkopf,  and  the  strait 
of  Sangar  on  the  n.e.  from  the  island  of  Yesso.  On  the  n.  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea  of 
Japan,  and  on  the  s.  and  e.  by  the  Paciflc  ocean.  The  length  of  Nippon  Is  000  m.,  and 
its  breadth  240;  and  it  has  an  estimated  area  of  86,300  sq.  miles.  Tedo  or  ToUo  (q.v.), 
the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  present  residence  of  the  mikado,  Miako  (q.v.),  his 
former  residence,  and  Osaca  (q.v.),  are  the  largest  towns.  The  chief  treaty  ports  are 
HImo,  the  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Osaka,  Yokohama  (q.v.),  and  Kanacawa  (q.v.).  Ac- 
COfdlng  to  the  o£Scial  census  of  Dec.  81,  1894,  about  three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
Japan  were  residents  of  Nippon  or  Honshiu.  Bracing  sea-breezes  make  the  heat  of 
summer  very  endurable.    The  spring  and  autumn  months  are  delightful.    See  Hondo. 

nPTUIt,  an  ancient  city  of  Balyyionia  whose  site  is  on  the  n.e.  edge  of  the  country  of 
the  Affek  or  Affech  Arabs  between  tlie  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers,  about  100  miles  s.e. 
of  Bagdad.  Important  excavations  have  been  made  here  in  recent  years,  revealing  the 
fact  that  the  city  was  once  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  ancient  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian kingdoms.  Much  was  done  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  this  city  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  expeditions  to  Babylonia  In  1888-05.  The  temple  of  Bel  is  regarded 
by  some  as  the  oldest  temple  in  the  world,  and,  thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian 
eta,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  region  that  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  bore  to  the  ancient  Jews.  Traces  of  a  civilization  were  brought  to  light 
by  the  expedition  above  mentioned,  proving  that  over  6,000  years  ago  the  city  was  by 
no  means  In  its  Infancy.  In  fact,  written  records  were  discovered  possessing  fully  that 
degree  of  antiquity.  See  Peters,  Nippur,  or  Bsploratiofu  and  Advmtuna  on  (he  Suphrata 
(2  vols.,  1887). 

flUtUJCTA,  or  "  Explanation,"  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  VadAngai  (see  Veda)  which 
explains  difScult  Vedic  words.  That  there  have  been  several  works  engaged  in  such  s 
task,  even  at  a  very  remote  period  of  Hindu  antiquity,  and  that  they  bore  the  name  oi 
Ninikts,  is  probable,  for  "  Nirukta  authors"  are  quoted  either  generally  or  by  name  in 
teveral  Sanskrit  autliors;  but  the  work  which  is  empliatioBUy  called  JSfirukta,  sod  whidi. 
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for  the  present,  is  the  only  gurrlTinfi'  representative  of  this  important  YedAnga,  b  that 
of  Tdska,  who  was  a  predecessor  of  PSn'mi  (q.T.).  His  work  consists  of  three  parts — the 
Naighan'tnka,  where,  for  the  most  part,  synonymoua  words  are  taueht;  the  Naigama, 
which  contains  words  that  usually  occur  in  the  Vedas  only;  and  the  iJaivata,  which  con- 
tains words  chiefly  relating  to  deities  and  sacrificial  acts.  A  commeutary  on  this  work 
has  been  composed  by  the  same  Yftska,  and  it  likewise  bears  the  name  of  Nirukta.  In 
the  latter,  Yedic  passages  are  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  words  to  be  explained,  and  the 
comment  given  by  Y&ka  on  these  passages  is  the  oldest  instance,  known  at  present  to 
Sanskrit  philology,  of  a  Yedic  gloss.  Besides  the  great  importance  which  Tfiska's 
Nirukta  thus  possesses  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Yedic  texts,  it  is  valuable  also 
on  account  of  several  discussions  which  it  raises  on  grammatical  and  other  questions, 
and  on  account  of  the  insight  it  affords  us  into  the  scientific  and  religious  condition  of 
its  time. — Text  and  Commentary  of  Ydtka'$  Mrukta  have  been  edited  by  prof.  R.  Roth 
tOOttingen,  1852). 

HISYAHA  (from  the  Sanskrit  nir,  out,  and  vdna,  blown;  hence,  literally,  that  which 
is  blown  out  or  extinguished)  is,  in  Buddliistic  doctrine,  the  term  denoting  the  final 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  transmigration.  It  implies,  consequently,  the  last  aim  ot 
Buddhistic  existence,  since  transmigration  is  tantamount  to  a  relapse  into  the  evils  or 
miseries  of  ianiAra,  or  the  world.  But  as  Hinduism,  or  the  Brahmanical  doctrine,  pro- 
fesses to  lead  to  the  same  end,  the  difference  between  mrodna  and  mok*ha,  apavaroa, 
or  the  other  terms  of  Brahmanism  designating  eternal  bliss,  and  consequent  lilieraaon 
from  metempsychosis,  rests  on  the  difference  of  the  ideas  which  both  doctrines  connect 
with  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  that  liberation.  Brahman,  according  to  the  Brahman- 
ical doctrine,  being  the  existing  and  everlasting  cause  of  the  universe,  eternal  happiness 
is,  to  the  Brahmanical  Hindu,  the  absorption  of  the  human  soul  into  tliat  cause  whence 
it  emanated,  never  to  depart  from  it  again.  According  to  this  doctrine,  therefore,  the 
liberation  of  the  human  soul  from  transmigration  is  equivalent  to  that  state  of  felicity 
which  religion  and  philosophy  attribute  to  that  entitv  (see  Inoia — Beligion).  As,  how- 
ever, the  ultimate  cause  of  the  universe,  according  to  Buddhism,  is  the  void  or  non-entity, 
the  deliverance  from  transmigration  is,  to  the  Buddhists,  the  return  to  non-entity,  or  ths 
al)solute  extinction  of  the  soul.  However  much,  then,  the  pious  phraseology  of  their 
oldett  works  may  embellish  the  state  of  nirv&na,  and  apparently  deceive  the  believer  on 
ita  real  character,  it  cannot  alter  this  fundamental  idea  inherent  in  it.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  nirv&na  is  quietude  and  identity,  whereas  sansltra  is  turmoil  and  variety; 
that  nirvSna  is  freedom  from  all  conditions  of  existence,  whereas  sans&ra  is  birth,  dis- 
ease, decrepitude,  and  death,  sin  and  pain,  merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and  vice;  that  nir- 
vSna  is  the  shore  of  salvation  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  the  sea  of 
sansftra;  that  it  is  the  free  port  ready  to  receive  those  who  Imve  escaped  the  dungeon  of 
existence,  the  medicine  which  cures  all  diseases,  the  water  which  quenches  the  thirst  of 
all  desires,  etc. ;  but  to  the  mind  of  the  orthodox  Buddhist,  all  these  definitions  convey 
but  the  one  idea,  that  the  blessings  promised  in  the  condition  of  nirv&na  are  tantamount 
to  the  absolute  "  extinction  of  the  liuman  soul,"  c^fter  it  has  ol>eyed,  in  this  life,  all  the 
injunctions  of  Buddhism,  and  become  convinced  of  all  its  tenets  on  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  the  final  destination  of  the  soul. 

Although  this  is  tbeorthordox  view  of  nirvSna,  according  to  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doc- 
trine, it  is  necessan^  to  point  out  two  categories  of  different  views  which  have  obscured 
the  original  idea  of  nirvSna,  and  even  induced  some  modern  writers  to  believe  that  the 
final  beatitude  of  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doctrine  is  not  equivalent  to  the  absolute  annihila- 
tion of  the  soul. 

The  first  category  of  these  latter,  or,  as  we  may  call  them,  heterodox  views,  is  'ihat 
which  confounds  with  nirvftna  the  preparatory  labor  of  the  mind  to  arrive  at  that  end, 
and  therefore  assumes  that  nirvftna  is  the  extinction  of  thought,  or  flie  oessatitjn  to 
thought,  of  all  difference  between  subject  and  object,  virtue  and  vice,  etc.,  or  certain 
speculations  on  a  creative  cause,  the  conditions  of  the  universe,  and  so  on.  All  these 
views  the  Buddha  himself  rejects,  as  appears  from  the  work  Lankdwttikra(q.y.),  where 
relating  his  discourse  on  the  real  meaning  of  nirvftna,  before  the  Bodhisattwa  Mabft- 
mati.  The  erroneousness  of  those  views  is  obviously  based  on  the  fact,  that  the  mind, 
even  though  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  as  when  ceasing  to  think,  or  when  speculat- 
ing, is  still  within  the  pale  of  existence.  Thus,  to  obviate  the  mistaken  notion  t'nat  such 
a  state  is  the  real  nirv&na.  Buddhistic  works  sometimes  use  the  term  nimpadhitetha  nir- 
v&na,  or  "  the  nirvftna  viithout  a  remainder  of  substratum"  (i.e.,  without  a  rest  of  exist- 
ence), in  contradistinction  to  the  "nirvftna  with  a  remainder;"  meaning  by  the  latter 
expression  that  condition  of  a  saint  which,  in  consequence  of  his  bodily  and  mental 
austerities,  immediately  precedes  his  real  nirv&na,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  is  still 
an  occupant  of  the  material  world. 

The  second  category  of  heterodox  views  on  the  nirvftna  is  that  which,  thou^  acknowl- 
edging in  principle  the  original  notion  of  Buddhist  salvation,  represents,  as  it  were,  a 
compromise  with  the  popular  mind.  It  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Buddhism,  when 
this  religion,  in  extending  its  conquests  over  Asia,  had  to  encounter  creeds  wbidi  abhor- 
red the  idea  of  an  absolute  nihilism.  This  compromise  coincides  with  the  creation  of  a 
Buddhistic  pantheon,  and  with  the  classification  of  Buddhist  saints  into  three  classes, 
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Mdi  ot  which  has  its  own  nirvftna;  that  of  the  two  lower  degrees  connistiLg  of  a  vast 
number  of  yean,  at  the  end  uf  which,  however,  these  sainte  are  bom  again;  while  the 
absolute  nirvftna  is  reserved  for  the  highest  class  of  saints.  Hence  Buddhistic  salva- 
tion is  then  spoken  of,  either  simply  as  nirtdna,  or  the  lowest,  or  as  parinirvdna,  the 
middle,  or  as  noMparinirvdna,  or  the  highest  extinction  of  the  soul;  and  as  those  who 
have  not  yet  attained  to  the  highest  nirv&na  must  live  in  the  heavens  of  the  two  inferior 
classes  of  saints  until  they  reappear  in  this  world,  their  condition  of  nirvftna  is  assimi- 
lated to  that  state  of  more  or  less  material  happiness  which  is  also  held  out  to  the  Brah- 
manical  Hindu  before  he  is  completely  absorbed  into  Brahman.  ■ 

When,  in  its  last  stage,  Buddhism  is  driven  to  the  assumption  of  an  Adi,  or  primitive, 
Buddha,  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  nirvftna,  then  meaning  the  absorption  into  him, 
ceases  to  have  any  real  affinity  with  the  original  Buddhistic  term.  Bee  BtJDDmsif  and 
Lamaism. 

KISAir.    See  Abib. 

nSASD,  Jbas  Mabir  Kapolsok  DtstBi,  b.  France,  1806.  In  1838  he  became  a 
contributor  to  the  Journal  da  IMbatt,  assuming  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  government 
of  Louis  XyilL  After  the  revoiution  of  1830,  for  a  short  time  he  gave  a  warm  support 
to  the  Louis  Philippe  government,  then  joined  the  opposition,  and  as  one  of  the  editors 
of  tlie  NationcU  was  co-laborer  with  Armand  Carrel  in  the  most  vigorous  attacks  upon 
the  sinister  divergence  of  Louis  Philippe's  administration  from  the  path  marked  out  for 
it  by  Lafayette.  But  soon  changing,  for  tlic  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  a  champion  of 
the  past  in  politics,  literature,  and  art;  and  cut  to  the  quick,  in  his  criticisms,  the 
works  of  Hugo  and  other  poets  and  dramatists  of  his  own  time.  His  works  secured 
attention  by  their  profuse  and  Kraceful  diction,  and  an  agreeable  expression  of  imagina- 
tion. Guizot,  prime  minister  of  Louis  Phillippe,  made  him  supervisor  of  normal  schools 
In  1835,  and  promoted  him  to  higher  positions  each  year,  until  he  loved  the  government 
better  than  his  former  opinions,  and  supported  Louis  Philippe  as  warmly  as  he  had 
before  satirized  him.  He  sat  as  deputy  m  the  chambers,  184)^-18;  and  in  his  literarr 
work,  which  was  continued,  plainly  avowed  that  the  French  spirit  was  In  its  decaoU 
ence,  and  looked  back  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  for  its  brightest  exemplars.  Left  In 
the  shade  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  recovered  place  and  power,  poUtical  and  literary, 
under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  As  lecturer  in  the  college  of  France  in  1855,  he  maae 
such  servile  use  of  his  opinions  to  defend  the  periuries  of  the  emjieror  that  the  students 
refused  to  listen,  and  gave  him  a  eharaatri,  which  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  16 
students,  and  the  protection  of  subsequent  lectures  by  a  strong  police  force.  Napoleon 
rewarded  Nisard  by  naming  him  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1866,  and  duwtot 
of  the  normal  school  in  1857.  The  latter  position  he  retained  till  1867,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1850. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  Bi8toire  de  la  lUtirature  Frangaiae,  POitea  Umna  de  la 
decadence,  tmd  an  early  article  in  the  Debaia  entitled  Dt  la  UUimture  facile,  etde  la  lUtira- 
tur»  diffiaU.     He  d.  1888. 

XISBET,  Cha&les,  D.D.,  1786-1804  ;  b.  Scotland;  graduated  at  Edinburgh  university, 
1764;  was  for  some  years  a  prominent  Presbyterian  clergjrman  at  Montrose,  and  by  hik 
wit  and  power  in  argument  won  considerable  influence  in  the  ^neral  assembly.  He 
openly  avowed  his  smpathy  with  the  American  colonies,  and  havmg  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Dickinson  college,  Pennsylvania,  came  to  America  in  178C  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  logic,  philosophy  of  the  mind,  belles-lettres,  and  systematic  theology,  and 
endeavored  to  oring  the  system  of  education  up  to  his  high  standard.  He  was  a  great 
scholar,  and  possessed  a  wonderful  memory.  He  died  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  anoT  his 
posthumous  works  were  published  in  1806  ;  his  memoirs,  by  Dr.  HUler,  in  1840. 

Xnoxm,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltantsetta.  80  m.  s.e.  by  s.  of  Caltanisetta, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Terranova.  In  1790  this  town  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  during  seven  shocks  the  ground  gradually  sank  in  one  place  to  the  depth  of 
SO  feet.    Fissures  opened,  which  sent  forth  sulphur  and  petroleum.    Fop.  12,200. 

nSH,  or  KissA,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Servia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
NIsh,  58  m.  n.  of  Vranja,  and  130  m.  s.e.  of  Belgrade.  It  stands  on  the  river  Nishava,  a 
branch  of  the  Horawa.  The  town  is  ill  built;  but  many  new  houses  and  a  well  sup- 
plied bazar  attest  its  present  prosperity.  Nish  has  long  been  noted  as  the  point  of 
meeting  of  many  roads,  of  both  military  and  commercial  importance.  Its  importance 
would  be  greatly  increase  by  the  proposed  construction  of  a  railway  from  Belgrade  to 
Constantinople  and  Thessalonlca.  In  ancient  times  Nish  bore  the  name  of  Naiaaot,  and 
was  a  flourisnhig  town  of  upper  Moesia;  in  it  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great  was 
bom.  It  was  Slavonic  in  the  6th  c,  was  taken  by  the  Tartar  Bulgarians  In  the  8th,  by 
the  Servians  again  in  the  l-2th,  and  by  the  Turks  hi  1880.  Kear  Nish,  in  1680,  the 
Markgraf  Ludwig  of  Baden,  with  17,000  men,  destroyed  a  Turkish  army  of  40,000. 
Pop.  19,900. 

nSHAPVB',  or  N&shapitb,  a  t.  of  Persia,  province  of  E3iorassan,  44  m.  s.w.  of 
Ueshed,  is  situated  In  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  vailev.  Pop.  about  11,000.  It  Is 
snrrotmded  by  a  rampart  and  trench,  and  has  a  considerable  tnde  in  tnrqoolses,  which 
are  obtained  from  mines  in  Its  vicinity. 
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WVa.  nxn  t*  the  name  (borrowed  from  the  flrrt  two  words  of  the  old  writ  wU^ 
•ammoned  juries)  nsoally  given  in  England  to  the  sitting  of  juries  in  ciril  cases.    Thus 

•  Jud^  sitting  at  ntti'  priut,  means  a  judge  presiding  at  a  Ju^  trial  tai  a  civil  cause,  and 
the  mti  priu$  sittings  are  the  Jury  sittings. 

M${  priut  ma  originally  the  clause  In  the  writ  which  commanded  the  sheriff 
to  bring  a  jury  to  Westminster,  "  oidess  before"  {niti  priut)  a  justice  of  assizes  should 
oome  to  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose.  In  coarse  of  time  the  phrase  was 
iised  to  designate  a  large  class  of  business  transacted  at  the  assizes  before  superior  courts, 
and  the  phrases  ntaprtut  judge,  nut  prtiu  law,  and  rUnpriu*  courts,  came  into  use.  At 
present,  in  England  and  tue  United  States,  nut  priu*  courts  are  those  courts,  or  terms  of 
courts,  held  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  with  the  presence  and  aid  of  a  jury;  and  a  ntM 
friu*  sitting  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  sitting  of  the  court  in  banco,  in  full  bench,  for 
the  hearing  of  appellate  cases. 

■ULBiB,  the  capital  of  ancient  Mygdonia,  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  It 
was  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  and  was  of  importance,  both  as  a  place  of  strength  and 
as  an  emporium  of  the  trade  between  the  east  and  west.  Nisi  bis  was  a  citv  of  very  great 
antiquitjr,  but  of  its  remoter  history  nnibing  is  known.  In  tlie  time  of  the  Maoedonio- 
Byrian  lungs  it  was  also  called  Antwehea  JlygcUmia.  It  was  twice  taken  by  the  Romans 
(under  Lucullus  and  Trajan),  and  again  given  up  by  them  to  the  Armenians;  bat  being 

*  third  time  taken  by  Lucius  Venis,  1(^  a.d.,  it  remained  the  chief  bulwark  of  the 
Boman  empire  against  the  Persians,  till  it  was  surrendered  to  them  by  Jovian  after  the 
death  of  Julian  in  863.  The  name  JVm&tn  is  retained  by  a  small  vUla^  in  the  Turkish 
<^et  of  Diarbekr,  round  which  are  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  aty. 

nriB,  or  lALTFETIK,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  the  nitrate  of  potash,  ENO«.  It 
iisaally  occurs  in  long,  colorless,  striated,  six-sided  prisms ;  its  taste  is  cooling,  and  veiy 
aaline  ;  it  is  soluble  in  seven  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°  F. ,  and  in  less  than  one  third 
of  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to  about  642*  P. 
(840*  C.)  It  fuses  without  decomposition  into  a  thin  liquid,  which,  when  cast  in  molds, 
aolidifies  into  a  white,  fibrous,  translucent  mass,  known  as  tal  pruruUe,  At  a  higher 
temperature,  port  of  the  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  nitrite  of  potash  is  formed.  Owing  to 
Hhe  fadli^r  with  which  niter  parts  with  its  oxygen,  it  is  mnch  empWed  as  an  oxidizine 
agent  luxtures  of  niter  and  carbon,  or  of  niter  and  sulphur,  or  of  niter,  carbon,  and 
mlphor,  deflagrate  on  the  application  of  heat  with  great  eneigy;  and  if  niter  be  thrown 
on  glowing  cmds,  it  produces  a  brisk  scintillation.  Touti^jpapsr  is  formed  by  dipping 
paper  in  a  solution  oi  niter  and  drying  it 

Niter  occurs  as  a  natural  product  in  the  East  Indies,  I^ypt,  Persia,  where  it  Is  found 
sometimes  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  soil,  and  sometimes  disseminated  through  its 
upper  stratum.  The  crude  salt  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  soil,  and  allowing  the  solu- 
tion to  crystallize.  A  largo  quantity  of  niter  is  artificially  formed  in  many  countries  of 
£uro{>e,  by  imitating  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  naturally  produced.  The  most 
essential  of  these  conditions  seem  to  be  the  presence  of  decaying  organic  matter  whose 
nitrogen  is  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  into  nitric  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  iMses  (potash  and  lime)  contained  in  the  soil  "Tlie  method  employed  in  the 
artificial  production  of  niter  consists  in  placing  animal  matters,  mingled  with  ashes  and 
lime  rubbish,  in  loosely  aggregated  heaps,  ex[>oeed  to  tlie  nir,  but  sbeltered  from  rain. 
The  heaps  are  watered  from  time  to  time  with  urine  or  stable  runnings;  at  suitable  inler- 
rals  the  earth  is  lixiviated,  and  the  salt  crystallized.  Three  years  usuallv  elapse  before 
the  niter  bed  is  wa^ed;  after  this  interval  a  cubic  foot  of  the  debris  shoukl  vield 
betnreen  4  and  5  ounces  of  niter.  As  there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia  preeent,  wliich  will  not  ciystallize,  carbonate  of  potash,  in 
the  shape  of  wood-ashes,  is  added  so  long  as  any  precipitate  occurs.  The  nitrate  of  Ume 
is  decomposed,  and  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  scpurated 

Carbonate  of  Potuh.     Nitrate  of  Ume.   Cartmnate  of  Lime,   mtrate  of  Potaah. 
K,CO,      +      Ca(NO,),      =      CaCO.      +      2KN0, 

'The  clear  liquor  is  then  evaporated  and  crystallized.  It  has  been  fonnd  that  the  earth  in 
which  niter  has  once  been  formed  furnishes  frrah  niter  more  readily  than  on  the  flnt 
occarion.  Care  is  taken  that  tbe  niter  plantation*,^  as  they  ore  termed,  shall  rest  upon  an 
impervious  flooring  of  clay,  so  that  the  liquid  which  drains  away  from  them  may  be  col- 
lected and  preserved."— Miller's  ElemanU  tf  Ohemiitry,  2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  StSO. 

Niter  does  not  occur  in  any  living  membera  of  the  animal  kingdom,  but  it  is  found 
in  the  juices  of  various  plants,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the  sunflower,  nettle, 
goose-foot,  Iwrage,  tobacco,  bariey,  etc. 

All  the  niter  used  in  this  country  comes  from  the  East  Indies.  The  common  varieties, 
wliich  have  a  dirty  yellowish  appearance,  are  termed  rough  or  crude  laUpeter,  while  the 
,pirer  kinds  are  called  Eaet  India  refined.  The  purification  or  refining  of  niter  is  effected 
by  dissolving  it  in  water,  boUing  the  solution,  removing  the  scum,  straining  it  while  hot 
and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  The  most  common  imparities  are  sulphate  of  potash, 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  nitrate  of  lime.  Chloride  of  barium  will 
detect  tbe  first  of  these  impurities,  nitrate  of  silver  the  aecond,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia 
the  third. 
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Niter  ia  employed  in  the  mannfactare  of  sulphuric  add,  in  the  preparation  of  nitric 
acid,  as  aa  oxiaixing  agent  in  numerous  chemical  proceases,  as  an  ingreiiient  of  fireworker 
and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  is  extensively  used  in  medicine. 
In  moderate  doses  (from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple)  it  acts  as  a  refrigerent,  diuretic,  and 
diaphoretic,  and  hence  its  use  Is  indicated  when  we  wish  to  HimtnUh  abnormal  heat,  and 
to.  reduce  the  action  of  the  pulse,  as  in  febrile  disorders  and  hemorrhages.  In  acute 
rheumatism  it  is  given  in  large  doees  with  great  benefit.  Some  physicians  prescribe  aa 
much  as  one,  two,  or  three  ounces,  largely  cUluted  with  water,  to  be  given  in  the  course 
of  20  hours;  but  as  in  several  cases  a  single  ounce  has  proved  fatal  iu  a  few  hours,  the 
effects  of  such  large  doses  should  be  carefully  watched.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  sore 
throat,  either  in  the  form  of  niter  balls,  or  powdered  and  mixed  with  white  sugar.  In 
either  case  the  remedy  should  be  retainea  in  the  mouUi  till  it  melts,  and  tlie  saliva 
impregnated  with  it  gently  swallowed.  The  inlialation  of  the  fumes  produced  by  the 
ignition  of  toueK-paper  often  |ives  speedy  relief  in  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma. 

Nitrate  of  potash  is  sometunes  <»Uedpriimaiie  nittr  or  potash  taltpeter,  to  distinguish- 
it  from  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  known  in  commerce  as  eubie  niUr  or  »oda  tdUpeter. 

Oubie  rtiter,  or  nitrate  <^  toda,  NaNOi,  occurs  abundantly  oq  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  Chili  and  Peru.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  crystolUziug In  cube-like  rhombobedrons. 
In  most  of  its  properties  it  resembles  ordinary  niter,  but  In  consequence  of  its  greater 
deliquescence  it  cannot  be  substituted  for  that  salt  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder. 
Being  considerably  cheaper  than  the  potash-salt,  cubic  iiitcr  is  often  substituted  for  it  iu 
the  manufacture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids;  and  it  is  used  in  agriculture  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  wheat  and  oats.  In  several  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  one  cwL 
per  acre  has  produced  an  increase  of  12  bushels  in  the  wheat  crop,  and  of  4  or  6  sacks  in 
the  oat  crop. 

KI'TI-OEATTT,  a  pass  of  the  Himalaya,  between  the  BriUsh  district  of  Eumaon  and 
Thibet.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  village  of  Niti,  in  Eumaon,  IS  m.  s.  of  the  pass,  iu 
lat.  80°  47  n.,  and  long.  79°  60'  east  The  pass  is  16,570  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  is  regarded  as  the  easiest  pass  between  Kumaon  and  Thibet,  and  is  cons^uently  one 
«f  the  principal  channels  of  trade  between  Hindustan  and  Chinese  Tartary.  Tbe  Bhotias 
of  Niti  subsist  chiefly  by  the  carrying  of  goods  in  tills  trade.  The  articles  of  merchan- 
dise are  conveyed  on  yaks,  goats,  and  even  sheep.  Travelers  often  suffer  much  from 
diflSculty  of  respiration  on  the  pass  of  Niti-Ohaut,  on  account  of  the  rar^ction  of  the 
air. 

KI'TBATE  OF  POTASH.    See  NrrsB. 

VITKATS  OF  80DA.    See  Niteb. 

SITBATXS  are  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric  acid  with  bases.  Some  are 
found  in  a  natural  mineral  condition,  as  saltpeter  and  cubic  niter.  They  are  distin- 
guished for  their  solubility  in  water.  On  being  heated,  they  undergo  decomposition, 
Ming  converted  either  into  free  nitric  add  and  a  base,  or  into  oxygen  and  a  nitnte.  For 
potaasinm  nitrate  and  sodium  nitrate,  see  NrrKR.  In  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
Important  nitrates  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic  (q.v.) ;  see  also  Silver. 
It  is  of  great  use  in  surgery  and  the  arts.  As  a  caartic  it  acts  powerfully,  but 
lather  superficially,  producing  a  white  slough,  which  blackens  soon  on  exposure  to  the 
lighL  It  is  used  in  a  solid  state,  or  in  solutions  of  all  strengths.  If  dissolved  in  pure 
water,  it  remains  colorless;  but  the  smalleet  particle  of  organic  matter  will  cause  the 
solution  to  turn  dark.  On  this  account  it  is  employed  for  making  marking-fluids  for 
]iuen.  Indelible  ink  is  usually  made  by  diaeolving  1  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  4 
parts  of  gum-arabic  in  4  parts  of  water,  and  adding  a  little  India  ink  to  give  it  color,  so 
that  it  may  be  seen  when  tlie  mixture  is  applied.  The  place  which  is  to  receive  the 
impression  is  first  moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  dried.  After  the 
application  of  the  ink,  the  writing  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight  Lunar  caustic  markings 
may  be  readily  removed  by  applymg  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine,  and  dissolving 
out  the  iodide  of  silver  thus  formed  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  used  in  photography  (q.v.).  Nitrate  of 
ammonia,  NH«NO«,  is  said  to  be  formed  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  dectrical  dis- 
charges during  thunder-showers.  It  has  also  been  produced  by  passing  electric  sparks 
throu^  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  gases.  It  Is  usually  prepared 
by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  aqua  ammonia  to  nitnc  acid.  If  crystalliaition  is 
conducted  slowly,  six-sided  prisms,  like  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  will  be  formed, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.635.  It  mdta  at  226°  F.,  and  at  482°  decomposes 
into  wato*  and  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing-gas.  See  Nitbogkn.  Nitrate  of  Itaiyta, 
or  baryta  saltpeter,  is  made  by  treating  the  native  carbonate  of  baryta  with  nitric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  r^^lar  octahedrons,  Iiaving  a  spedflc  gravity  of  8.184.  When 
heated  strongly  it  is  converted  into  baryta,  or  baric  oxide,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  Nitrate  of  bismuth  and  also  sub-nitrate  are  important  salts  in  the  arts  and 
medicine.  See  BisicnrB.  Nitrate  of  cobalt,  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  the  oxide,  crystallizes  from  solutions  in  beautiful  pink-red  deliquescent  crystals,  hav- 
ing a  specific  gravity  of  1.88.  It  is  much  used  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  particularly 
as  a  blow-pipe  reagent.  With  magnesium  compounds,  it  yields  a  pink  color;  with  those 
of  zinc,  green;  and  with  aluminum  compounds  a  beaatifol  blue;  for  this  reason  it  it 
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mnch  lued  in  coloring  porcelain  and  earthenware.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  made  by  tb« 
action  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on  copper  turning.  Nitric  oxide  gas  is  given  off  during  tbe 
operation.  It  crystaliizes  from  cold  solutions  in  beautiful  blue,  deliquescent,  rnom- 
boidal  prisms,  containing  four  molecules  of  water.  From  solutions  aljove  59°  it  crystallize* 
witli  three  molecules  of  water  in  needles,  having  a  spocific  gravity  of  2.047,  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  converted,  by  moderate  heat,  into  an  insoluble  basic 
nitrate.  By  rwdng  tbe  heat,  the  acid  is  completely  driven  off,  leaving  only  the  black 
oxide  of  the  metal.  Nitrate  of  copper  is  sometimes  useful  in  surgery,  as  an  application 
to  certain  iU-conditioned  ulcers.  The  nitrates  of  iron  are  important  salts.  The  pro- 
tonitrate,  or  ferrous  nitrate,  is  formed  by  digesting  iron-turnings  in  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  pale  green  rhombohedrons.  naving  tbe  formula  Fe(NOt)«,ftHtO. 
It  is  much  used  in  dyeing.  The  pernitrate,  or  ferric  nitrate,  is  made  by  dissolving  iron- 
turnings  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  between  1.3  and  1.8.  It  is  used  in  surgery.  Nitric  acid 
forms  several  salts  with  lead,  tbe  principal  of  which  is  the  common  nitrate,  or  plumbi 
nitrate,  Pb(NOi)i.  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  regular  octahedrons,  usually  milk-white 
and  opaque.  It  dissolves  in  7i  parts  of  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen  tetroxide.  Nitric  add  forms  a  greater  number  of  salts  with 
mercnry  than  with  any  otlier  metal,  one  of  which  is  used  in  medicine  (see  Msrcurt, 
ante),  and  the  other  for  the  manufacture  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

HITBIC  ACID  is  the  most  important  of  tbe  five  compounds  which  oxvgen  forms  with 
nitrogen  (q.v.).  Until  1849  it  was  only  known  in  the  hydrated  form  (the  aqua-fortU  of 
the  older  chemists),  but  in  that  year  Deville  showed  that  anhydrout  nitric  acid,  or  nitrie 
anhydride,  N*0»,  nitrogen  pentcmde,  might  be  obtained  in  transparent  colorless  crystals 
by  Uie  action  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine  gas  on  well-dried  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
reaction  being  exhibited  in  the  equation : 

Nltnte  of  Bllvsr.  Chlorine.        Chloride  of  sllTer.     Nitric  anhydride.       Oxygen. 

2AgN0,        +        aa        =        2AgCl        +        N.O.        +        O. 

It  Is  a  very  unstable  compound,  and  sometimes  explodes  spontaneously.  It  dissolves  in 
water  with  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  forms  hydrated  nitric  acid. 

Hydraled  nitne  acid  (symb.  HNO>,  equiv.  63,  sp.  gr.  1.521),  when  perfectly  pure,  is  t 
colorless,  limpid,  fuming,  powerfully  caustic  fluid,  possessing  an  intensely  acid  reaction, 
as  shown  by  its  action  on  litmus.  It  boils  at  186.8°  F.  (86°  C),  and  freezes  at  about  —40"  F. 
(—40°  C).  It  parts  very  readily  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  most  of  the  metals,  and 
hence  is  much  used  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  Its  mode  of  action  on  the 
metals  requires  a  few  remarks.  In  order  that  a  metal  should  unite  with  nitric,  or  any 
other  acid,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  oxide.  This  oxidation  is, 
however,  effected  at  the  same  time  that  the  metal  and  nitric  acid  are  brou^t  in  contact, 
by  one  portion  of  the  latter  becoming  decompoeed  and  converting  the  metal  into  an  oxide, 
while  the  remaining  portion  combines  with  the  oxide  thus  formed  to  produce  a  nitrate. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  decomposition  varies  in  the  case  of  different  metals. 

Nitric  acid,  whether  in  the  concentrated  or  in  a  more  dilute  form,  acts  energetically 
on  organic  matters.  As  examples  of  such  actions,  we  may  refer  to  its  power  of  decolor- 
izing indigo  ;  of  staining  the  skin  and  all  albuminous  tissues  of  a  bright-yellow  color  ;  of 
coagulating  fluid  albumen  ;  and  of  converting  cotton  fiber  into  an  explosive  substance. 
See  Gim- Cotton. 

The  monohydrated  acid,  HNOi,  is  by  no  means  a  stable  compound.  If  it  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  it  is  decompoeed  into  hyponitric  acid,  NiO«  (the  peroxide  of 
nitrogen  of  Graham),  and  oxrgen  ;  and  mere  distillation  produces  a  similar  effect.  Wlmi 
it  is  mixed  with  water  it  emits  a  sensible  amount  of  heat,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a 
much  more  stable  hydrate,  HNOi  f  HiO,  which  distills  at  260°  F.  (121°  C.)  without  change, 
and  is  unaffected  by  exposure  to  light.  Its  specific  navity  is  1.424;  and  it  ia  found  tlutt 
a  weaker  acid  when  heated  parts  with  its  water,  and  a  stronger  acid  with  its  acid,  till 
each  arrives  at  this  density.  The  existence  of  this  hydrate  lias,  however,  been  recently 
called  in  question  by  Roecoe. 

The  so-called /utnMi^ndnis  add  is  merely  a  mixture  of  the  pure  acid  with  hyponitrio 
sdd. 

Nitric  acid  does  not  occur  naturally  in  a  free  state;  but  it  is  found  tolerably  abundant 
in  combination  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia;  and  after  thunder-storms  traces 
of  it,  in  combination  with  ammonia,  are  found  in  rain-water.  It  may  l>e  formed  in 
small  quantity  by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  a  mixture  of  its  component 
gases  in  the  presence  of  w&ter,  which  is  a  mere  imitation,  on  a  sma^i  scale,  of  the  mode 
In  which  it  is  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  a  storm.  It  is  usually  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  by  the  application  of  heat  to  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  powdered  niler 
(nitrate  of  potash)  and  oil  of  vitriol  (hydrated  sulphuric  acid)  placed  in  a  retort.  A  com- 
bination of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash  remains  in  the  retort,  while  the  nitric  acid  distils 
over,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver,  which  is  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  a  wet 
cloth.    The  reaction  is  explained  by  the  equation: 

mter.  Snlphuric  add.  Ntric  mM.         Btsolphate  of  potaali. 

ENO,       -f       H.SO«       s       HNOi       +       KHSO«. 
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During  distillation  red  fumes  appear,  arising  from  the  decomporitlon  of  a  portion  of  Uie 
nitric  acid  and  a  formation  of  some  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  In  this  operation  om 
molecule  of  sulpharic  acid  is  talien  for  one  is  of  niter,  these  bang  the  proportions  found 
by  experience  to  be  most  suitable.  If  thev  are  taken,  one  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
two  of  niter,  a  very  impure  red  fuming  acid  is  the  result  In  the  manufacture  of  nitric 
acid  on  the  large  scale,  the  glass  retort  is  replaced  by  a  cast-iron  cylinder  coated  with 
fire-clay,  and  the  receiver  by  a  series  of  earthen  condensing  vessels  connected  by  tubes ; 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  found  native  in  Peru,  is  substituted  for  niter,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  a  cheaper  salt,  and  of  its  containing  9  per  cent,  more  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  nitratea,  some  of  which,  as  those  of  pota8> 
chim,  sodium,  ammonium,  silver,  etc.,  are  anhvdrous,  while  others  combine  with  a  cer- 
tain number  (often  sLs)  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization.  Most  of  them  are  solu- 
ble in  water,  crystallizable,  and  readily  fusible  by  heat;  and  at  an  elevated  temperature 
tiiey  are  all  decomposed,  usually  leaving  only  the  oxide  of  the  metal.  If  paper  be  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  a  nitrate,  allowed  to  dry,  and  ignited,  it  bums  in  the  smoldering  mode 
characteristic  of  Umeh-paper.    This  property  is,  however,  shared  by  a  few  other  salts. 

The  tests  for  this  acid  when  it  is  present  in  small  quantities  are  less  satisfactoiy  than 
those  for  the  other  ordinary  mineral  acids.  All  its  compotmds  are  so  soluble  that  no 
precipitant  for  tliis  acid  is  known.  The  best  method  for  its  detection  is  mixing  the  fluid 
to  be  tested  with  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  pouring  a  strong  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  laver.  If  much  nitnc  acid  be 
present,  a  black  color  is  produced ;  if  only  a  small  quantity  is  present  the  liquid  becomes 
reddish-brown  or  purple ;  the  dark  color  being  due  to  the  formation  of  nitric  oxide  by 
the  deoxidizing  action  of  a  portion  of  the  iron  salt  on  the  nitric  acid. 

The  applications  of  tlus  acid  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  and  in  chemical  processes 
are  very  extensive. 

niBIC  Acn>,  Thb  Medicinai.  Uses  07.  In  the  U.  S.  pharmacopoeia  there  is  bolh 
a  strong  and  a  dilute  acid.  The  strong  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  oi  1.5,  and  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  ZSNOi-j-HiO,  while  the  diluted  acia  is  prepared  by  mixing  two 
ounces  of  the  former  with  thirteen  of  distilled  water,  and  has  a  specifie  gravity  of  1.101. 

The  dilute  acid  is  used  internally  as  a  tonic  in  conjunction  with  bitter  infusions.  In 
manr  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  in  ^philitic  cases  in  which  the 
employment  of  mercurials  is  inadmissible,  it  may  be  prescribed  with  great  benefit,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  hydrochloric  acid,  externally  as  a  bath  or  lotion,  or  inter- 
nally in  doses  of  about  20  miiums  properly  diluted.  The  strong  acid  is  useful  as  an 
escharotic;  as  to  destroy  warts,  some  kinds  of  polypi,  the  unhealthy  tissue  In  sloughing 
ulcers,  etc.,  and  as  an  application  to  parts  bitten  by  rabid  or  venomous  animals. 
Largely  diluted,  as  60  or  00  drops  of  the  strong  acid  to  a  pint  or  more  of  water,  it  forms 
an  excellent  stimulative  application  to  torpid  mcers. 

niBITES,  salts  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  bases.  The  principal 
metallic  nitrites  are  those  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  ammonium,  copper,  lead,  and 
nickel.  The  common  mode  of  preparation  is  to  reduce  the  nitrates  by  heat.  The  alco- 
holic nitrites  or  nitrous  ethers  are  of  moro  practical  interest  than  the  metallic  salts. 
Nitrite  of  amy]  is  an  inflammable  liquid  having  the, odor  of  pears ;  sp.  gr.  0.902  ;  boiling- 
point,  210.2°  F.  (99°  C).  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  aniylic  alcohol. 
Its  inhalation  greatly  increases  the  action  of  the  heart,  followed  by  loss  of  power.  It 
has  the  power  of  suspending  respiration  and  producing  a  condition  of  trance,  v'lich 
mav  stop  short  of  death.  In  experiments  upon  animals,  the  appearances  after  doath, 
differ  with  the  mode  of  administration.  Wlien  given  rapidly  the  lungs  and  brain  are 
not  congested ;  left  side  of  heart  empty,  but  right  side  filled  with  blood.  When  given, 
slowly,  both  sides  of  the  heart  contain  blood,  and  the  lungs  and  brain  aro  also  cong&ed.. 
For  nitrite  of  ethyl,  see  Nitrous  £theb. 

HI'IBO-B£VZOL,  or  Nitbo-Benzidb,  CJI>N0,,  is  a  yellow  oily  fluid,  of  specific 
gravity  1.2,  which  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  crystallizes  in  needles  at 
87.4°  P.  (8°  C. ),  and  boUs  at  410°  F.  (210°  C).    It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  insoluble  in  watcrj 
but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.     Its  odor  is  very  similar  to  that  of  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  which  has  led  to  its  use  in  perfumery,  under  Uie  name  of  essence  of  mir- 
baae.    It  Is  otitained  by  treating  benzol,  CiHt,  with  warm  fuming  nitric  acid,  when  h 
atom  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  oy  1  molecule  of  NOi,  the  H  so  replaced  combining  with- 
the  HO  of  the  nitric  acid  forming  water  HiO,  so  that  the  benzol,  C(H>II,  becomet, 
converted  hito  nitro-benzol,  CiH^Oj.    This  substance  has  recently  taken  a  promi- 
nent place  amongst  the  narcotic  poisons.    Under  the  name  of  eetence  of  mirbane,  it  ia^ 
largely  employed  as  a  substitute.  In  perfumery  and  confectionery,  for  oil  of  bittef- 
almonds,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  smell,  ana  to  confectionery  it  gives  the  smell,  but . 
not  the  agreeable  taste  of  that  oil.    It  is  a  pale,  lemon-colored  llquKi,  with  a  pungeqt, 
disagreeable  taste,  and  distinguishable  by  its  odor  from  all  otiier  liquids  except  oil  ol- 
bitter  almonds,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  following  reaction:  Pour  a  few  drops  of  eacK. 
on  a  plate,  and  add  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.    The  oil  of  almonds  acqu&es  a  rich  ] 
crimson  color  with  a  yellow  border,  while  the  nitro-benzol  produces  no  su(m  color.    I9 
1869  prof.  Casper  of  Berlin  published  an  account  of  this  liquid  under  the  name  a  "  A 
New  Poisou,"  and  describea  its  eSecta  on  dogs  and  rabbits.    In  1803  and  since  that  dat^ 
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▼arious  cases  of  human  poisoning  have  been  published,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
We  shall  briefly  notice  Uiree  cases,  in  two  of  which  the  patient  died  after  swallowing  a 
portion  of  the  fluid;  while  in  the  other  the  inlialation  of  the  vapor  proved  fatal.  A  toy 
aged  17,  while  drawing  off  some  nitro-benzol  by  a  siption,  swallowed  a  portion  of  the 
liquid.  There  were  no  immediate  symptoms;  but  he  soon  felt  sleepy,  and  when  at  din- 
ner ate  but  little,  and  said  he  felt  as  if  he  was  drunk.  This  was  between  two  and  three 
hours  after  he  hiid  swallowed  the  liquid.  He  fell  into  a  stupor,  which  became  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  death  took  place,  without  vomiting  or  convulsions,  twelve  hours  after 
the  ingestion  of  the  poison.  In  the  case  of  a  man  aged  48,  who  spilled  a  quantity  of 
nitro-Mnzol  over  his  clothes,  and  went  about  for  several  hours  breathing  the  vapor,  the 
effects  were  nearly  the  same.  The  progress  of  each  of  these  cases,  both  of  which  are 
described  by  Dr.  Letheby  in  the  I*rveeedingi  <f  the  Boyai  BoeUty  for  1863,  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  slow  intoxication,  exceptii^  that  the  mind  was  perfectly  clear  until  the 
coming  on  of  the  fatal  stupor,  which  was  sudden,  as  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  From  that 
moment  there  was  no  return  of  consciousness  or  bodily  power;  the  sufferer  lay  as  In  a 
deep  sleep,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  The  duration  of  each  case  was  neariy  the  same, 
about  four  hours  intervening  between  the  swallowing  or  inhaling  of  the  poison  and  the 
beginning  of  stupor  or  coma,  which  lasted  five  hours.  Kitro-benzol,  as  well  as  aniline, 
into  which  it  "eems  to  have  been  partly  converted  in  the  Ix>dy,  was  detected  in  the  brain 
and  stomach.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  detection  of  the 
poison  in  all  these  cases,  no  one  but  a  professed  toxicologist  should  be  intrusted  with 
an  investigation  on  the  result  of  which  the  life  and  character  of  a  human  being  may 
depend.  It  is  satisfactory  to  read  Dr.  Taylor's  opinion,  that  "  there  is  no  piobabili^ 
that  this  liquid  will  be  successfully  employed  for  the  purposes  of  murder  without  the 
certainty  of  detection." — Principle*  and  Praetiee  of  Med^eai  Juritpmdenee,  p.  811.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  vapor  of  this  substance,  as  it  is  evolved  from  almood  glycerine 
soap,  has  seriously  afFected  lemales;  and  Dr.  Taylor  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who,  from  using  a  cake  of  the  soap  in  taking  a  warm  bath,  fainted  from  the  effects  of 
the  vapor,  and  was  ill  for  some  months  afterwards.  The  mode  of  treatment  that  should 
be  adopted  in  poisoning  by  this  substance  is  eesentially  the  same  as  that  which  should 
be  adopted  in  poisoning  by  opium. 

HITBOOEH  (symbol,  N;  equiv.  14;  sp.  gr.  0.9718)  derives  its  name  from  the  Oreek 
words  nUrcn,  niter,  and  oen-,  to  produce,  in  consequence  of  its  being  an  essential 
constituent  of  that  salt.  It  is  frequently  termed  agote  (Gr.  a,  priv.,  rm,  life),  especially 
by  the  French  chemists,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  gas  incapable  of  supporting  life, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  German  chemists  term  it  ttick-»toff{"  choking  substance"). 
It  was  discovered  by  Rutherford  in  1772.  Long  regarded  as  a  "  permanent"  gas,  it  was 
liquefied  by  Cailletet  in  1878. 

Nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous,  permanent  gas,  which  in  its  appearance 
in  no  way  differs  from  the  atmospheric  air,  uf  which  it  is  the  main  ingredient.  It  is 
somewhat  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  100  cubic  in.  at  60°  F.,  and  barometer  80  in., 
weighing  80.119  grains,  while  the  same  volume  of  air  weiehs  80.985  grains.  It  is  char- 
acteiized  rather  by  negative  than  by  positive  properties.  It  is  not  combustible,  nor  is  it 
a  supporter  of  combustion  (a  lighted  taper  being  immediately  extinguished  if  immersed 
in  this  gas);  it  is  not  respirable,  although  it  is  not  positively  poisonous;  for  when  it  is 
mixed  with  respirable  gases  (as  with  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air)  it  may  be  breathed  with* 
out  injury.  It  is  very  sl^bly  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  mav  be  collected  over  that  fluid. 
Its  combining  powers  are  very  slight,  and  although  it  unites  with  oxyeen,  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  and  many  other  substances,  the  union  is  never  effected  by  tlie  direct  action  of 
the  elements  on  one  another,  but  only  by  complicated  processes,  and  many  of  the  result- 
ing compounds  are  of  an  exceedingly  unstable  nature. 

Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  elementary  sulMtances.  It  forms  about 
four-fifths  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  air,  after  having  been  freed  from  the  small 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  which  it  contains,  consists,  according  to 
tlie  experiments  of  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  of  20.81  per  cent  of  oxygen  and  79.19  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  by  volume,  or  28.01  of  o-xygen  and  76.99  of  nitrogen  by  weight;  the  two 
gases  in  this  case  being  uniformly  mixed,  i)ut  not  in  chemical  combination  with  one 
another.  It  occurs,  however,  in  combination  with  oxygen  in  tlie  form  of  nitric  acid 
BNO«,  in  various  nitrates,  which  are  found  as  natural  products  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  combination  with  hydrogen  it  is  abundantly  found  as  ammonia,  and  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  sometimes  additionally  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  it  forms  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  solids  and  fluids  or  the  ani- 
mal body,  and  occurs  in  many  vegetable  products,  especially  in  the  alkaloids,  such  as 
morphia,  strychnia,  quinia,  etc. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  and  exhibiting  tais  gas  are  based  upon  the  removal 
of  the  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air.  This  may  be  done:  (1)  By  setting  fire  to  a  small 
piece  of  puoephorus  placed  in  a  capsule  that  floats  on  the  water  of  the  pneomatic  trooirh, 
and  by  inverting  a  glass-receiver  filled  with  air  over  tt.  The  phosphorus  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  &  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  which  dissolves  in  the  water,  while  the 
nitrogen  is  left,  and  must  be  transferred  to  another  vessel.  (2)  By  placing  a  stick  of  phos- 
phorus in  a  jar  of  air  which  is  standing  over  water.  In  two  or  three  days  there  will  be 
the  same  results  as  in  the  former  experiment — ^viz.,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  (B)  Or 
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t^  passing  nir  throngh  a  tube  containing  heated  copper  filings,  whicli  absorb  the  oxygen. 
In  the  above  cases  a  little  carbonic  acid  is  present,  which  may  be  removed  by  passing 
the  gas  through  a  solution  of  potash.  Pure  nitrogen  may  tie  directly  obtained  by  the 
tction  of  clilonne  gas  on  a  solution  of  the  nitrogenous  substance,  ammonia. 

Nitrogen  forms  with  oxygen  no  less  than  5  distinct  corapo>mds,  containing,  respec- 
tively, 1,  2,  3,  K,  and  S  equivalents  of  oxygen,  with  2  equivalents  of  nitrogen.  These 
compounds  are  thus  named  and  constituted  :  Nitrogen  monoxide  (known  also  as  nitrous 
oxide  and  laughing  gas).  NiO-;  nitrogen  diooside  (known  also  as  nitric  oxide),  N,0,  ;  nitro- 
gen trioxide  (known  also  as  nitrous  acid),  NiOi ;  nitrogen  tetroxide  or  peroxide  (known 
also  as  hyponitric  acid),  K1O4 :  nitrogen  pentoxide,  or  nitric  anhydride,  K^Ot. 

Nitrogen  monoxide  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  with  a  sweetish  taste  and  smell.  It 
is  much  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  therefore  should  be  collected  over 
the  latter.  Under  a  pressure  of  80  atmospheres  at  38°  F.  (0°  C.)  it  is  reduced  to  a  color- 
less liquid,  and  it  may  be  frozen  into  a  transparent  solid  at  about  —175°  F.  (—115°  C). 
This  gas  is  about  half  as  heavy  again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  1.537. 
It  supports  the  combustion  of  many  bodies,  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
Iron,  with  a  brilliancy  similar  to  that  which  they  exhibit  in  oxygen  ;  and,  like  oxygen, 
when  mixed  with  hydrogen,  it  forms  a  mixture  which  explodes  on  the  application  of  a 
flame.  The  most  remarkable  property  of  the  gas  is  its  intoxicating  power  on  the  animal 
system.  It  may  be  respired  for  a  short  time  if  quite  pure,  or  if  onl^  mixed  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  without  danger  or  serious  inconvenience.  The  intoxication  is  frequently 
accompanied  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  muscular  exertion,  and  usually  with 
uncontrollable  bursts  of  laughter,  and  hence  the  gas  has  received  the  name  of  laughing 
go*.  It  is  best  obtained  by  heating  solid  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  glass  retort,  when  it  is 
converted  into  nitrogen  monoxide  and  water.  It  has  recently  come  into  frequent  use  as 
an  ansesthetic  in  dentistry  and  similar  cases.  It  is  less  suited  to  protracted  operations,  as 
the  effects  are  transient.    It  produces  much  less  disturbance  of  the  system  than  chloroform. 

Nitrogen  dioxide  is  a 'Colorless  gas,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.039.  Its  taste  and  smell  (if  any)  are  unknown,  since,  in  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  air,  it  instantly  becomes  more  highly  oxidized,  and  forms  yellowish-red 
fumes  of  nitrogen  tetroxide.  As  it  is  of  little  importance,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  the  mode  of  obtaining  it 

Nitrogen  trioxide,  or  nitron*  anhydride,  is  an  orange-red  gas,  which  may  be  condensed 
by  cold  and  pressure  to  a  dark  blue,  mobile  liquid.  This  liquid  decomposes  at  32°  F. 
(0°  C.)  into  nitrogen  dioxide  and  tetroxide.  Gaseous  nitrogen  trioxide  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  nitnc  acid  upon  arsenious  acid,  starch,  sugar,  and  many  other  bodies.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  this  geA  is  called  nitrout  aeid  (HNOi),  and  is  unstable,  while  its  salts 
with  metals,  called  nitrites,  are  permanent.  Some  of  the  nitrites  occur  in  nature,  and 
sevenvl  are  used  in  the  chemical  arts. 

Nitrogen  tetroxide  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  a  body  within  comparatively 
small  limits  of  temperature,  occurring  in  a  solid,  a  fluid,  and  a  gaseous  form.  At  a 
temperature  of  15.8°  F.  (—9°  C.)it  forms  colorless  prismatic  crystals ;  these  soon  melt  to  a 
colorless  liquid,  which  turns  yellow  at  60°  F.  (-)-10°  C),  orange  at  69°  F.  (15°  C),  and 
boils  at  71.6°  F.  (22°  C),  giving  off  a  reddish-brown  vapor.  It  is  chiefly  the  vapor  of 
nitrogen  tetroxide  that  forms  the  orange  fumes  that  are  produced  when  nitrogen  dioxide 
comes  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  possesses  a  very  disagreeable,  suffocating  odor,  and  a 
caustic  action,  and  colors  the  skin  yellow,  like  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  enter  into  com- 
bination with  bases,  but  is  immediately  decomposed  by  them  into  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  its  not  possessing  this  essential  character  of  an  acid 
that  Qraham  has  given  it  the  name  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  a  term  that  has  since  been 
adopted  by  Miller  and  other  chemists. 

Nitrogen  pentoxide,  also  called  nitric  anhydride,  is  described  under  Nitric  Acid. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen  in  four  proportions,  but  none  of  these  compounds 
can  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  component  elements,  and  only  one  of  them, 
■viz.,  ammonia,  has  lieen  obtained  in  the  isolated  form.  They  are — imidogen,  NH,  amido- 
gen,  NHi,  ammonia,  NHi,  and  ammonium,  NH«.  Of  these,  the  first  two  will  be  noticed 
under  Organic  Babes,  while  the  last  two  are  sufficiently  described  under  Ammonia. 

Nitrogen  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  The  chloride  cf  nitrogen  is  a 
heavy,  oily,  orange-colored  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  evolving  a  vapor  of  a  highly 
irritating  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  compounds  known  in  chemistry,  as  it 
explodes  with  extreme  violence  when  brought  in  contact  with  phosphorus,  arsenic,  pot- 
'ash,  ammonia,  caoutchouc,  numerous  oily  matters,  ete.,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
spontaneously  when  heated  to  alx>ve  200*  F.  It  has  occasioned  so  many  serious  acci- 
dents that  we  shall  omit  all  details  regarding  its  mode  of  preparation.  Its  exact  formula 
is  unknown.  Bromide  of  nitrogen  is  an  oDy-looking  detonating  liquid,  resembling  the 
chloride  in  appearance  and  properties.  Iodide  tf  nitrogen  occurs  as  a  black  powder, 
which  when  dry  explodes  upon  the  slightest  touch,  and  often  without  assignable  cause. 

Nitrogen  enters  into  combination  with  various  metals,  forming  a  class  01  compounds 
to  which  th«  term  nitride*  is  applied 

nTBO-eLTOESnn,  CiHiNtO.,  or  CtHi(NOi)i,  known  also  aa  gionotn  or  ghtutn 
•0,  is  a  compound  whidi  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  aad  sol- 
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Shuric  acids  on  glycerine  at  low  tempeTatures.    Two  methods  of  preparing  it  are  given 
1  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemittry,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  890,  891,  to  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  who  seeks  for  details  on  this  subject    According  to  whatever  method  it  is  pre- 
paied,  it  is  obtained  as  a  light  yellow  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.625 
to  1.6,  inodorous,  but  having  a  sweet,  pungent,  aromatic  taste;  a  single  drop,  however, 
if  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  produces  headache  and  pain  in  the  l»ck,  whicli 
last  for  many  hours.    It  is  only  sligfatTy  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  etber, 
alcohol,  and  methylated  spirits.    This  8ul)gtance  was  discovered  in  1847  by  Sobrero, 
then  a  student  in  tue  laboratory  of  Pelouze  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  professor  in  Turin 
But  though  its  discoverer  ascertained  its  remarkable  properties  as  an  explosive,  it 
remained  simply  an  object  of  scientific  interest  till  1864,  when  it  l>e^n  to  be  manufac* 
tured  on  a  large  scale  for  blasting  purposes  by  Kol)el,  a  Swede  resident  in  Hamburg. 
If  ignited  in  the  open  air,  nitro -glycerine  burns  rapidly  and  with  a  brisk  flame,  without 
any  explosion;  if  poured  out  in  a  thin  sheet,  it  ignites  with  diftlculty,  and  bums  incom- 
pletely.    But  it  explodes  at  once  if  it  is  exposed  to  a  moderately  strong  blow  or  concus- 
sion, to  the  conciiBsion  due  to  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  to  contact  wiih  red-hot  iron, 
and  especially  to  the  action  of  detonating  mixtures  and  fulminates;  it  likewise  explodes 
on  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  (see  below);  the  explosion,  however  it  is  produced, 
being  in  all  cases  excessively  rapid,  and  unaccompnnied  by  smoke.    It  is  ttiis  explosive 
power  that  renders  this  compound  a  useful  agent  in  blasting.    According  to  Dr.  Rudolf 
Wagner,  the  distinguished  Bavarian  technologist,  it  may  be  cooled  down  to  4°  without, 
becoming  solid  ;  but  recent  authorities  state  that  at  a  temperature  of  —4°  F.  (—20°  C),  It 
solidifies  in  long  needles,  which  are  most  dangerous  to  handle,  since  they  explode,  even 
on  being  gently  broken,  with  appalling  violence.    At  820°  F.  (160°  C),  nitro-glycerine 
begins  (according  to  Dr.  Adriani)  to  decompose,  giving  off  red  vapors ;  and  if  the  beat 
be  suddenly  applied,  or  slightly  raised  above  this  point,  the  substance  explodes  with  great 
violence  ;  while,  according  to  other  observers.  It  is  liable  to  explode  at  240°  P.  (115.5 C), 
or  8  little  liigher ;  and  if  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  half  that  temperature,  explosion 
may  take  place  at  180°  F.  (82.2°  C.)  or  less.    A  temperature  of  494.6°  F.  (257°  C.)  is  said  to 
produce  the  most  violent  effect.    It  is  obvious  from  the  formula  for  nitro-glycerine  that 
it  may  be  assumed  to  consist  of  glycerine,  CtHt(OH)i,  in  which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  three  nitro  groups  (NOj),  th\i8  :  C>Hj(0-NOi)i.    The  products  of  the 
complete  combustion  of  100  parts  of  pure  nitro-glycerine  are — water,  20  parts  ;  carbonic 
acid,  68  ;  oxygen,  8.5  ;  and  nitrogen,  18.5  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  calculated  that  one 
volume  (say,  a  cubic  inch)  of  this  compound,  at  a  specific  gravity  of  1.6,  yields,  on  com- 
bustion or  explosion : 

Aqueous  vapor, 564  volumes  (say  cubic  inches) 

Carbonic  acid 460        "  " 

Oxygen 39       " 

Nitrogen, 286        "  " 

^_^       «  «< 

1298        "  " 

According  to  Nobel,  these  gases  expand,  on  explosion,  to  8  times  their  bulk;  in  which 
case,  one  cubic  measure  (say,  one  cubic  inch)  of  nitro-glycerine  will  yield  10,884  cubic 
measures  (say,  cubic  inches)  of  gases;  while  one  cubic  measure  of  gunpowder  will  only 
yield  800  cubic  measures  of  gases.  Hence,  it  follows  that,  for  equal  bulks,  nitro-gly- 
cerine is  13  times  as  strong  as  gunpowder,  while  for  equal  weights  it  is  8  times  as  strong. 

The  danger  of  using  this  compound  in  mining,  etc.,  is  greatly  increased  by  its  insta- 
bility. Even  when  pure,  it  is  liable,  at  a  heat  of  70°  or  less,  to  undergo  slow,  spontane- 
ous decomposition  into  glycerine,  oxalic  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  ammonia,  etc.,  with  a 
continuous  escape  of  gaseous  products,  which,  exerting  pressure  on  the  liquid,  renders 
it  so  prone  to  explosion  that  even  a  slight  concussion  &  attended  with  danger;  and  tlie 
impure  commercial  compound  decomposes  far  more  rapidly  than  the  pure  nitro-gly- 
cerine; indeed,  impure  nitro-glycerine  may,  from  this  cause,  lie  regarded  as  "dangerously 
self-explosive  even  while  standing  quietly    (Adriaui,  op.  eit.). 

Many  of  our  readers  doubtless  recollect  the  history  of  a  terrific  explosion  that  took 
place  on  Ixmrd  the  ship  European,  when  lying  in  harl)or  at  Ck)Ion,  Panama,  on  April 
8,  1866.  Amongst  the  cargo  put  on  l)oard  at  Liverpool  were  70  cases  of  nitro-glycenne, 
and  one  case  containing  70,000  percussion  cans.  At  7  a.m.,  on  theSd,  a  most  tremen- 
dous explosion  occurred  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship.  It  was  described  as  most  rapid, 
without  smoke,  but  with  a  great  flame,  and  the  ship  was  immediately  after  seen  to  be 
on  fire.  The  whole  of  the  deck  and  cabin  aft  were  carried  away,  and  the  side  of  the 
ship  was  also  much  damaged,  the  plates  above  the  water  line  being  blown  away,  and  the 
parts  below  it  being  much  injured.  For  fear  of  further  explosion,  the  ship  was  towed 
into  the  bay,  where  she  shortly  sunk.  Nor  was  the  injury  confined  to  the  Baropean  ; 
the  jetty  was  nearly  blown  away,  and  a  vessel  lying  on  the  other  side  of  it  was  much 
damaged.  Houses  in  the  town  were  also  partially  destroyed,  the  floors  in  many  cases 
being  torn  up ;  and  altogether  about  50  1  Ives  were  lost.  W  hen  the  bodies  were  recovered, 
they  presented  no  sign  of  smoke  nor  any  symptoms  of  scalding;  and  hence  it  was  inferred 
that  the  explosion  could  not  have  been  produced  either  by  the  petcussion  caps  or  bT 
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Steam.  On  these  and  other  grounds,  the  concrasion  was  irresistible  ttiat  tlie  explodom 
was  due  to  the  nitro-glycerine.  An  action  was  (Aug.  1867)  brought  at  Liverpool  by  the 
owners  of  the  European  against  the  shippers  of  tlie  nitro-glycerine,  on  the  ground  that 
no  due  notice  of  the  dangerous  properties  of  that  compound  bad  been  given;  and  at  this 
trial,  several  of  the  important  points  regarding  the  explosive  properties  of  nitro-glycerine, 
which  we  have  noticed,  were  elicited  from  prof.  Abel,  chemist  to  the  laboratory  at 
Woolwich;  coL  Boxer,  superintendent  of  the  Woolwich  laboratory;  and  prof.  Boscoe, 
who  appeared  as  scientific  witnesses.  To  give  some  definite  idea  of  the  explosive  force  of 
this  substance,  prof.  Boscoe  stated  that  one  case  of  it  would  have  sufficed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  European.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  slate  quarries  in  Wales, 
and  in  mining  operations.  A  workman  at  one  of  those  quarries  described  how  he  Iiad 
been  set  to  clean  a  wagon  which  had  held  some  of  it,  wnich  he  did  by  scraping  it  with 
a  piece  of  slate;  and  inadvertently  throwing  tlie  piece  of  slate  into  the  wagun  when  hs 
bad  finished,  the  percussion  exploded  the  remnants  of  the  oil,  and  the  wagon  was  blown 
to  pieces.  He  states  that  it  is  regarded  as  ten  times  as  powerful  an  expTosiTe  agent  as 
gunpowder. 

Both  nitro-glycerine  and  dynamite  (see  below)  are  now  extensively  employed  in  mining 
and  other  operations  of  a  similar  kind :  and  owing  to  certain  peculiar  characteristics, 
they  are  well  adapted  for  all  such  purposes.  When  nitro-glycerine,  or  dynamite,  or  any 
other  compound  having  nitro-glycerine  for  its  basis,  is  exploded,  unlike  gunpowder  or 
the  majority  of  other  explosives,  the  effect  of  the  explosion  is  expended  in  the  direction 
of  those  points  in  actual  contact  with  the  compound.  Thus,  if  gunpowder  was  ex- 
ploded on  an  iron  plate  in  the  open  air,  the  disruptive  effects  woula  be  nil ;  but  if 
nitro-glycerine  or  dynamite  was  exploded  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  effects  would 
be  the  indenting  or  shattering  of  the  Iron  plate  downwards.  In  the  same  way,  a  gun 
fired  with  nitro-glycerine  would  almost  certainly  burst,  even  though  the  quantity  em> 
ployed  was  not  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  charge  of  gunpowder. 

it  will  thus  be  seen  how  valuable  this  characteristic  of  the  nitro-compounds  is  when 
applied  to  blasting  operations,  and  it  will  also  at  once  explain  how  the  tedious  process 
known  to  miners  as  "  tamping  "  is  rendered  unnecessary.  Tamping  is  simply  the  filling- 
up  of  the  hole  bored  in  the  rock  after  the  gunpowder  has  been  introduced,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce as  much  resistance  as  possible  to  the  disruptive  power  of  the  gunpowder.  The  hole 
is  filled  with  pieces  of  rock,  sand,  clay,  and  the  like,  and  the  whole  beaten  firmly 
together.  In  ttie  case  of  nitro-glycerine  or  dynamite,  however,  tamping  Is  not  necessary  ; 
simple  contact  with  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bore-hole  being  sufficient  to  produce  the 
maximum  disruptive  effects.  The  mode  of  firing  the  compounds  is  exceedingly  simple. 
Tliey  are  introduced  into  the  blast-holes  in  suitable  cases ;  and  a  fuse,  having  a  small 
charge  of  gunpowder  at  its  extremity,  is  fixed  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  compound, 
and  the  concussion  produced  by  the  exploding  gunpowder  explodes  the  nltro-compound. 
The  ordinary  fuse  or  the  "  straw  "  used  in  some  blasting  operations  would  be  uncertain  in 
its  results,  owing  to  the  non-explosibility  of  the  compounds  under  the  application  of  an 
open  flume. 

We  have  aiready  noticed  Richter's  observations  on  the  slight  inflammability  of  this 
compound;  and  as  the  employment  of  this  explosive  agent  seems  to  be  increasing,  we 
shalfgive  his  other  cliief  results,  so  as  to  bring  up  our  knowledge  to  the  latest  possible 
date.  The  shaft  in  whicli  the  experiments  were  made  was  being  sunk  30  ft.  long  by  8 
ft.  wide,  in  hard  gray  gneiss  with  occasional  joints,  which  facilitated  the  working.  From 
these  experiments  it  appeared  not  only  that  its  power  was  four  or  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  nitrate-of-soda  gunpowder  commonly  used  for  mining  purposes  in  Germany, 
but  that  other  advantages  accrued  from  its  use,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
(1.)  Fewer  men  are  wanted  for  working  out  a  certain-sized  piece  of  ground,  and  fewer 
holes  have  to  be  bored  than  at  present.  (2.)  Nitro-glycerine  docs  not  take  fire  easily  (see 
above).  (8.)  The  amount  of  smoke  after  a  biast  Is  small,  as  compared  with  that  of  pow- 
der; and  workmen  can  return  at  once  to  the  spot  when  the  blast  has  taken  place.  (4.) 
Holes  that  have  missed,  or  only  partly  torn,  can  be  retamped  and  shot  off,  which,  with 
the  present  arrangements,  is  impossible,  or  very  dangerous.  Against  these  advantages 
must  lie  set  off  the  following  disadvantages:  (1.)  The  gttses  formed  during  the  explo- 
sion of  nitro-glycerine  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  oigans  of  sight  and  respiration. 
(8.)  Nitro-glycerine  explodes  on  being  struck  smartly,  and  easily  freezes.  (8.)  The 
masses  of  rock  which  it  removes  are  mostly  very  large,  and  considerable  time  has  to  be 
spent  in  breaking  them  up. 

In  another  set  of  experiments,  the  reladve  cost  of  blasting  by  nitro-glycerine  and 
gunpowder  was  compared,  and  it  was  found  that  a  cubic  fathom  of  ground  could  be 
removed  by  the  former  for  $20.U0  ■  the  cost  amounted  to  some  $2S.U0,  when  the  latter 
was  used. 

DtnahxTB,  called  by  the  miners  of  (Colorado  and  Nevada  the  "giant  powder,"  has  of 
late  ye«VTB  superseded  the  nitro-glycerine  which  is  its  principal  component.  Induced  by 
the  calamitous  and  inexplicable  accidents  that  so  often  attended  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine, 
and  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  guard  against,  Nobel  sought,  by  soaking  various  inert 
substances  with  nitro-glycerine,  to  obtain  some  compositfon  which  should  have  the 
valuable  powers  of  the  explosive  oil  without  its  deadly  risks.  In  1867  he  gave  the  name 
of  dynamite  to  the  suocesaful  ontoome  of  his  eiqimments.    I)ynamite^  aa  generally 
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manufoctnred,  oondsts  of  Infnaoritil  earth,  porceUn  enrth,  coel-dnst,  silioeoiia  aAn  or 
the  like,  saturated  with  about  three  timet)  its  weight  ot  nitro-giycerine — though  the  pro- 
portion yaries  with  diffeienl  malters.  According  to  its  elements,  it  is  to  the  eye  a  ptty- 
uh-brown,  reddish,  or  blacki>h  powder,  damp  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  wiuioat 
smelL  In  the  open  air  it  burns  quietlj',  and  gives  off  fumes  of  carbonic  add  and 
nitrogen  with  a  wateiy  vapor.  If  properly  made,  it  ought  not  to  be  exploded  by  heat  np  to 
212°  p,  (100*  C.)>  by  a  sporlt,  or  by_  any  ordinary  shock  ;  though  cases  are  said  to  have 
occurred  where  one  of  these  causes  singly  has  sufficed.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  its 
enormous  blasting  power,  it  is  pretty  tightly  packed  In  paper  or  parchment  cartridges,  and 
exploded  by  means  of  a  fulminating  f  11%  or  cap.  It  leaves  a  white  ash,  with  little  or  no 
smoke.  In  the  liands  of  careful  wor:unen  who  know  wliat  they  ate  about,  its  use  is 
comparatively  free  of  danger,  and  it  may  be  easily  transported.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  safest  of  explosives,  though  its  manufacture  is  still  attended  with  great  risks. 
Over  gunpowder  it  has  the  advanti^  that  it  is  not  injured  by  damp;  it  also  saves  labor, 
fewer  and  smaller  holes  sufficing  in  blasting  operations.  It  costs  about  four  times  as 
much  as  gunpowder,  but  performs  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  woxk.  The  violence  and 
rapidity  of  its  explosion  renders  dynamite  unfit  for  use  in  fire-arms.  It  is  reckoned  that 
in  1875  at  least  100,000  cwts.  of  dynamite  were  manufactured  in  Europe. 

Various  other  nitro-glycerine  powders  or  compounds  have  been  patented.  DualUns 
is  said  to  consist  of  wood  gunpowder  soaked  with  the  oil;  or  of  nitro-glycerine,  fine  saw- 
dust, and  a  little  niter.  The  improved  Uth^fraeieur  contains  63  parts  of  nitro-glycerine^ 
80  of  silex,  12  of  coal-dust,  and  2  of  sulphur.  Colonia  powder,  fulminatine,  lignoee, 
sebastine,  heracline,  are  all  names  for  compositions  in  which  nitro-glycerine  is  the  chief 
ingredient,  and  are  all  more  or  less  valuable  as  explosives.     Bee  Exfiosivss. 

a  IT JtO-MUBIATIO  AOn>  is  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  On  aoconnt 
of  having  the  power  of  dissolving  gold,  the  king  of  metals,  it  was  called  agua-ragia. 
Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  gold,  or  in  other  words  the 
metal  has  not  sufacient  power  to  take  tlie  chlorine  from  the  hydrogen.  In  the  presence 
of  nitric  acid,  however,  the  oxvgen  of  which  appears  to  have  a  decomposing  influence 
upon  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  gold  steps  in,  so  to  speak,  and  bears  off  the  chlorine. 
Platinum  also  requires  the  action  of  aoua-regia  to  enable  it  to  combine  with  chlorine. 
C  hlorine  in  a  nascent  state  (Just  liberated  from  combination)  has  more  power  to  combine 
with  gold  or  platinum  than  after  it  has  been  collected;  its  power  is  also  increased  by  the 
polanzed  condition  of  the  molecules  of  all  the  elements  present.  It  is  not  only  useful  in 
cliemlstnr,  but  has  been  employed  in  medicine  with  great  benefit  in  certain  cases  of  di» 
ease  of  the  liver,  administered  Internally,  and  also  as  a  bath,  diluted  with  large  quantir 
des  of  water. 

HlTIUnrs  ACID.    See  nitroffen  triocade,  under  TSvrafXivs. 

KI  TB0IT8  ETHEB,  or  Etbti,  KirnrrE,  Is  represented  by  the  formula  CtHi.NOt,  or 
AeNOi,  Ac  being  tlie  symbol  for  ethyl,  CtHt.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  fluid,  tiaving  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.900,  and  evolving  an  agreeable  odor  of  apples.  On  evaporation,  U  produces 
a  great  degree  of  cold ;  it  boils  at  64.4°  F.  (18°  C),  and  it  is  very  inflammable.  It  does 
Dot  mix  with  water,  but  is  readily  miscible  with  alcohol.  When  kept  in  contact  with 
water  it  soon  decomposes,  and  an  acid  mixture  of  a  very  complicated  character  is  formed. 
li  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  1  part  of  starch  and  10  of  nitnc  acid  in  a  capacious  retort, 
which  must  lie  gently  heated.  The  vapor  of  nitrogen  trioxide,  which  is  evolved  by  the 
action  of  the  starch  on  the  nitric  acid,  is  conducted  into  alcohol,  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  water,  contained  in  a  two-necked  bottle,  which  is  to  be  plunged  into  cold 
water.  The  second  neck  of  this  bottle  is  connected  with  a  good  cooling  apparatus ;  and 
the  vapor,  in  its  passage  through  the  liquid,  combines  with  the  alcohol  and  forms  ethyl 
nitrite,  which  distills  in  a  continuous  stream.  This,  which  is  known  as  Liebig's  method, 
is  the  l)e8t  process,  but  it  is  usually  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol, 
in  which  case  the  nitric  acid  is  reduced  by  the  hydrogen  of  part  of  the  alcohol ;  the 
nitrous  acid  so  formed  then  combines  with  the  rest  of  the  alcohol. 

The  tpirit  cfiiitrout  ether,  or  tweet  epirit  cf  nUer,  used  in  medicine,  is  a  mixture  of 
nitrous  ether  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  rectified  spiriL  Its  specific  gravity 
should  not  exceed  0.85.  It  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  a  diureti^ 
especially  in  the  dropsy  which  follows  scarlatina;  and  it  is  employed,  in  combination 
with  acetate  of  ammonia  and  tartarfzed  antimony,  iiufebrile  affections.  The  dose  in 
febrile  cases  is  from  half  a  dram  to  -1  couple  of  drams,  and  if  we  wish  it  to  act  as  a 
diuretic,  two  or  three  drams  should  be  given.  It  is  a  rather  expensive  medicine,  and 
consequently  is  extremely  liable  to  adulteration.  In  the  new  British  pbannacopsia  it  is 
recommended  that  this  substance  should  be  directly  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  nitrite 
of  soda  (five  ounces),  sulphuric  acid  (four  fluid  ounces),  and  rectified  spirit  (two  pints)— ft 
process  open  to  many  practical  objections, 

HITBOirs  OXIDX,  or  Lauohino  Qas.    See  Nitboobn  (monoxide). 

mzSOH,  Eabl  Ixxakuki.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  that  modem 
Germany  has  produced,  was  b.  Sept  21,  1787,  at  Boma.  He  studied  for  the  cfaoreh  at 
Wittenben,  where  be  took  Us  degree  in  1810,  and  where,  in  1818,  he  became  pariah 
minister.    Uere  his  rdigious  opinions  underwent  a  great  modification,  tluough  the  inflv- 
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ence  of  Scbleiermacher  and  Daub,  and  he  awoke  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  essence  of 
religion.  From  this  time  forward  Nitzsch  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  that  new  school — 
of  which  Neander  is  the  greatest  representative — ^who  endeavored  to  reconcile  faith  and 
science,  not  by  forced  and  unnatural  methods,  but  by  pointing  out  their  distinctive 
spheres,  and  by  exhibiting  in  their  own  spiritual  life  that  union  of  reason  and  reverence 
for  which  they  argued  in  their  writings.  In  1822  Nitzsch  was  called  to  Bonn  as  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  and  university  preacher,  where  he  labored  with  ^at  diligence  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  not  only  in  theology,  but  in  all  matters  affectmg  the  welfare  of 
the  Prussian  church.  In  1847  he  succeeaed  Marheineke  at  Berlin,  and  as  professor, 
university  preacher,  and  upper  consistorial  councilor,  he  exercised  with  pruaence  and 
moderation  a  wide  ecclesiastical  influence.  In  his  political  (perhaps  also  in  his  religious) 
views  he  may  be  classed  with  the  late  chevalier  Bunsen.  The  high  Lutheran  party  hav- 
ing denounced  liberal  politics  as  irreligious,  Nitzsch  and  Bunsen  and  others  have  vindi- 
cated them  on  the  ground  of  Christianity,  not  without  success.  In  theology  his  position 
will  be  best  understood  when  we  sa^  that  he  subordinated  dogma  to  ethics,  or  rather 
that  he  believed  the  only  dogmas  which  can  hope  to  permanently  maintain  themselves 
are  those  that  result  from  an  ethical  apprehension  of  Christianity.  Besides  numerous 
smaller  treatises  on  dogmatics,  the  history  of  dogmas  and  liturgies,  three  larger  works 
call  for  roecial  mention.  These  are  his  J^stem  der  ChritOiehen  Lehre  (Bonn,  1829;  6th 
edit.  1861);  his  Prakti»eh«  1  heologie  (fiona,  1847-4^);  and  bis  Predigten,  or  sermons,  of 
which  several  collections  have  appeared,  and  which  are  remarkable  for  their  extraordin- 
ary richness  of  thouglit.  He  died  in  1868.  Nitzsch,  OREOOBWiLHBLif  (born  in  1790), 
brother  of  the  preceding,  acouired  a  high  reputation  as  a  philologist,  and  was  professor 
of  archseologv  at  Leipsic  till  his  death  in  1861.  He  was  consiaered  one  of  the  ablest 
ODponents  of  Wolfs  Homeric  theories.  His  chief  work  is  Die  Sagenpoesie  der  Orieehe» 
(Brunswick, 


nVEIXBS  (Flem.  Nyvel),  a  t.  of  Belgtinn,  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  18|  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Charleroi.  It  has  a  fine  church,  called  the  church  of  St.  Gertrude  (built  in  the 
Romanesqne  style  of  architecture,  1048  a.d.),  which  claims  to  contain  the  relics  of  St. 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  Ptfpin,  maire  du  palais.  They  are  deposited  in  a  shrine  placed 
over  the  high  altar.  Nivelles  has  manufacttues  of  linen,  cotton,  lace,  etc.  Population 
in  1890, 10,642. 

aXVIilUIAIB,  formerly  a  province  in  the  middle  of  France,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  present  department  of  Nifivre.  It  was  divided  into  eight  territorial  districts, 
and  Its  towns  enjoyed  mimiclpal  privileges  at  a  very  early  period.  The  principal  land- 
owners were  the  counts,  afterwards  dukes,  of  Nevers,  who  held  under  their  vassalaj^e 
more  than  1800  fiefs. 

nx,  in  the  masculine,  and  nixe  in  the  feminine  (Old  High  Ger.  nihhtu;  Anglo- 
Sason,  nieor;  Dutch,  nikker;  Old  Norse,  ru'kr;  Swed.  nAfc,  nek;  Dan.  nok,  no*— -whence 
onr  name  for  the  devil,  Ifiek,  not  as  some  absurdly  suppose,  from  Nic/toUu  Machiavelli), 
Uie  common  name  for  all  water  spirits  in  the  Teutonic  mythology.  They  are  represented  as 
of  human  form,  or  sometimes  as  passing  into  that  of  a  dsh  or  of  ahorse.  They  love  music 
and  dances,  and  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  like  the  Greek  muses,  sirens,  and  other  water- 
gods.  The  nix  taught,  in  return  for  a  good  gift,  the  art  of  playing  on  a  stringed  instru- 
ment; and  often  in  the  evening  sunshine  the  nixes,  combing  their  long  hair,  were  wont 
to  mingle  in  the  dances  of  mortals;  but  their  company  was  dangerous,  for  though  some- 
times wearing  a  mild  appearance,  they  were  more  frequentlv  cruel  and  malignant.  The 
^eater-kdpie  of  Scotland  must  be  reckoned  a  member  of  the  genus  nix,  but  in  him  the 
evil  element  alone  exists.  He  geverally,  if  not  always,  assumed  the  form  of  a  water- 
horse;  frequented  fords  and  femes,  especially  during  storms;  allured  travelers  to  mount 
him,  and  then  dashed  furiously  with  them  into  the  stream  which  he  had  flooded  by  hia 
devilish  power,  and  submerged  them  in  the  roaring  ciurents. 

mZAirs  DOHinOIfS,  or  Htdkrabad,  a  large  native  state  of  India,  lying  to  the  n.w. 
of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  lat.  16°  IJ'  to  21"  41'  n.,  and  long.  74°  40'  to  81°  81'  e. 
Length  from  s.w.  to  n.e.,  480  m.;  extreme  breadth,  840  miles.  Area,  82,698  sq.  m.,  and 
popnlation  estimated  at  11,687,040.  The  surface  is  a  slightly-elevated  table-land.  The 
jtnncipal  rivers  are  the  Godava[ri  (Godavery),  with  its  tributaries  the  Dndhna,  Manjera, 
and  Pranhita:  and  the  Eistna  (Erishna),  with  its  tributaries  the  Bimah  and  Tungabha- 
dro.  The  soil  is  natuiallv  very  fertile,  bat  poorly  cultivated;  yet,  wherever  It  receives 
moderate  attention,  it  yields  harvests  all  the  year  round.  The  products  are  rice,  wheat, 
maize,  mustard,  castor-oil,  sngar-cane.  cotton,  indigo,  fruits  (including  grapes  and  mel- 
ons), and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables.  The  pasturages  are  extensive,  and  sheep  and 
homed  cattle  are  nnmerona.  Marsh  and  jungle,  however,  occupy  a  great  space,  and 
originate  fevers,  agues,  diseases  of  the  spleen,  etc.,  though  the  climate  is  quite  healthy 
where  these  do  not  abound.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  capital,  Hyderabad,  in  Jan- 
nary  Is  74°  80',  and  in  May  03°.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  for  home  use  woolen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  export  silk,  dressed  hides,  dye-stuffs,  gums,  and  resins.  Good  mili- 
tary roads  traverse  the  territory.  The  revenue  of  the  Nizam  is  reckoned  at  8,819,440 
mpees  (1891).    The  ruler  is  a  Mohammedan,  but  his  subjects  are  mostly  Hindus. 

In  1687  the  territory  now  known  as  the  Nizam's  Dominions  became  a  province  of 
the  Hognl  empire:  but  in  1719  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  Azof  Jab.  made 
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Umaelf  independent,  and  took  ibn  titk  of  Mtnm-vlmmlk  (r^plator  of  the  itate^  Afta 
his  death,  in  1748,  two  ciainumu  speared  tar  the  tbruoe,  liis  son  Nazir  Jung,  and  Iiia 
grandaon  Miizapfas  Jang.  The  caaae  of  the  fociner  was  espoused  by  the  fast  India 
company,  and  tnat  of  t&  latter  by  a  body  of  Ptench  adventuien  under  Oen.  Dupleix. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  strife  and  anarchy.  In  1761  Nizam  AH  obtained  the  saoreme 
power,  and  after  some  TadHation  signed  a  tiea^  of  alliance  with  the  English  in  1788. 
He  aided  them  in  the  war  with  Tippoo,  Saltan  of  Myaore,  and  at  the  termination  of  that 
war,  in  1790,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which,  in  return  for  certain  territorial  conces- 
sions, the  East  India  company  bound  itself  to  maintain  a  subsidiary  force  of  8000  men 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nizam's  Dominions.  The  Nizam  remained  f^thful  to  the  Britisb 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857-58.  The  territoiy  is  bequently  called  Hyderabad  or  Haidan- 
■  bad.     A  British  resident  advises  the  Nizam. 

nzsm-VOYOOBOD'.    See  Nuki-Notoobod. 

nzsm-TASIUK'.    See  Nuhi-Taoiuk. 

VAAE,  (116-3065  B.a,  a  son  of  Lamech,  remarkable  in  character  deeds,  and  history. 
He  was  just  in  his  dealings  with  men,  pious  in  his  rehoions  to  God,  and  piescived  hu 
uprightness  in  the  ntidst  of  abounding  and  defiant  wickedness.  The  great  thin^  in  his 
lue  are  recorded  only  in  outline,  and  as  such  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Bible.  1. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  r^teousnese.  2.  He  built  the  ark  (see  Abk).  8.  He  and  his 
family  were  brought  sa^ly  through  the  flood,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were 
drowned.  4.  After  the  flood  he  commenced  anew  the  work  of  cultivating  the  ground 
and  planted  a  vineyud,  the  wine  from  which  led  to  the  one  sin  recorded  against  him, 
producing  dishonor  to  himself  and  occasioning  transgression  and  punishment  among 
{lis  descendants. 

50AH,  MoRDKCAi  HASxrEL,  1785-1851 ;  h.  Philadelphia;  studied  law,  removed  to 
Charleston,  8.  C,  was  appointed  consul  at  Ktaa  1811,  and  at  Morocco  1818.  Returning 
to  the  United  States  in  1816,  he  edited  the  Aaiianat  Adtoeate,  a  New  York  democratic 
paper,  till  18S6,  when  he  founded  the  New  Tcrk  Bnquirer,  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer.  He  established  ibe  Btening  Star  in  1834,  but  soon  withdrew  from 
connection  with  the  dailr  press,  and  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  weekly  Suitdag 
Timet.  He  held  at  vanous  times  the  offices  of  sherifl  of  New  York  co.,  surveyor  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  sessions.  He  was  a  Jew,  adliered  to 
the  Jewish  religion,  and  attempted  to  foiud  a  Jewish  colony  on  Grand  Island  in  tbe^ 
Niagara  river.    He  wrote  a  numlier  of  dramas  and  other  works. 

yOATT.T.M^  Louis  Mabib,  Vioomte  de,  1766-1804;  of  an  illustrious  French  family, 
b.  in  Paris,  aiul  associated  with  Lafavette  (their  wives  were  sisters)  in  the  aid  given  to 
the  American  colonies  in  their  struggw  for  independence.  In  1789,  at  the  opening  of  the 
French  states-general,  he  was  a  deputy  among  Uie  nobles  representing  Nemours,  and  on 
Aug.  4  made  the  memorable  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  titles  and  fendal  privileges  of 
all  ^inds,  the  interdiction  of  liveries,  and  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  in  the  dominions  of 
France.  During  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins  he  went  to  the  United  States,  bnt 
returned  to  France  as  soon  as  the  persecution  of  the  old  nobility  ceased,  and  a  few  years 
later  was  made  brigadier-general  In  San  Domingo,  where  he  died  from  wounds  received 
in  the  capture  of  an  English  sloop  of  war  near  EDavana  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feats  of  naval  rtue  and  Mring  on  record. 

VO'BILB  Omcnni,  the  term  used  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  denote  the  high  pre- 
rogative right  of  the  court  of  session  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases — as,  for 
example,  to  appoint  a  judicial  factor  to  yonng  children  or  to  lunatics. 

VOBILITT,  that  distinction  of  rank  in  civil  society  which  raises  a  man  above  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  tUe  people.  Society  has  a  tendency  to  inequalitv  of  condition, 
arising  from  the  natural  inequality,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  those  who  com- 
pose it,  aided  by  the  diversity  of 'external  advantages,  and  of  the  principles  and  haldts 
Imbibed  at  an  early  a^.  This  inequality  is  apt  to  increase;  the  son,  inheriting  the 
faculties  of  Iiis  father,  is  more  favorably  situated  than  his  father  was  for  making  use  of 
them;  and  hence,  in  ajmost  every  nation,  in  even  the  very  earlv  stages  of  civilization,  we 
find  something  like  a  hereditary  nobility.  Privileges  originallv  acquired  by  woilth  or 
political  power  are  secured  to  the  faraOyof  the  possessor  of  tnem;  and  the  privileged 
chtss  come  to  constitute  an  order,  admission  into  which  requires  the  consent  of  society  or 
of  the  order  itself. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  divided  into  moMm  and  ignobOe*,  a  distinction  at  first  cor- 
responding to  that  of  patricUns  and  plebeians.  A  new  nobility  afterwards  sprung  out 
of  the  plebeian  order,  and  obtained  (886  B.C.)  the  right  to  rise  to  high  offices  in  the  state; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  filled  curule  magistracies 
inherited  the  jut  imaginum,  or  right  of  having  images  of  their  ancestors — a  privilMe 
which,  like  the  coat-of-arms  in  later  ages,  was  considered  the  criterion  of  nobility.  The 
man  entitled  to  have  his  own  image  was  a  novu*  homo,  while  the  igTuMU*  could  neither 
have  his  ancestor's  image  nor  his  own. 

The  origin  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  Europe  is  in  part  connected  with  the  accidenta 
which  influenced  the  division  of  conquered  lands  among  the  leaders  and  warriors  of  the 
nations  that  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.     Those  who  had  acquired  a  huge  share  of 
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territorial  possession,  and  thoir  posterity  to  whom  it  was  transmitted,  were  naturally" 
.ooked  on  as  the  fittest  persons  to  occupy  the  great  offices  of  state  and  wield  political 
power.  The  Prankish  kingdom  in  Gaul  was  divided  into  goTernments,  each  under  the 
authority  of  a  chieftain  called  a  count  or  eoTnei — a  designation  derived  from  the  eome» 
of  the  K>man  empire — whose  Teutonic  equivalent  was  graf.  A  higher  dimity  and  mora 
extensive  jurisdiction  was  conferred  on  the  dvie  or  duke,  a  term  also  of  Roman  origin, 
and  implying  the  duty  of  leading  the  armies  of  the  country.  In  the  Lombard  kingdom 
of  Italy,  the  same  term  was  applied  to  the  great  officers  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
militarjr  and  civil  administration  of  cities  and  their  surrounding  provinces.  The 
marquises  were  guardians  of  the  frontier  marches.  In  the  subinfeudations  of  the  greater 
nobiUty  originated  a  secondary  sort  of  nobility,  under  the  name  of  vavasours,  castellans, 
and  lesser  barons;  and  a  third  order  below  them  comprised  vassals,  whose  tenure,  by 
the  military  obligation  known  in  England  as  knight's  service,  admitted  them  within  the 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy.  In  France  the  allegiance  of  the  lesser  nobles  to  tbeir  intermediary 
lord  long  continued  a  reality;  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  William  the  Conquerot 
obliged  not  only  his  twrons  who  held  in  fief  of  the  crown,  but  their  vassals  also,  to  take 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  himself;  and  his  successors  altogether  abolished  subinfeudation. 

The  military  tenant  who  held  but  a  portion  of  a  knight's  fee  participated  in  all  the 
privileges  of  nobility,  and  an  impassable  barrier  existed  between  his  order  and  the  com- 
mon people.  Over  continental  Europe  in  general,  the  nobles,  greater  and  lesser,  were  in 
use,  uter  the  10th  c. ,  to  assume  a  territorial  name  from  their  castles  or  the  principal 
town  or  village  on  their  demesne;  hence  the  prefex  "de,"or  its  German  equivalent 
"  von,"  still  considered  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  as  the  criterion  of  nobility  or 
gentility.  Britain  was,  to  a  great  extent,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  many  of  the  most 
Bistinguished  family  names  of  the  aristocracy  not  having  a  territorial  origin.    See  Namb. 

Under  the  feeble  successors  of  Charlemagne,  the  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts  of  the 
nnpire  encroached  more  and  more  on  the  royal  authority;  and  in  course  of  time  many 
of  them  openly  asserted  an  independence  and  sovereignty  with  little  more  than  a  nomi- 
lial  reservation  of  superiority  to  the  king.  By  the  end  of  the  9th  c.  the  Cariovingian 
empire  had  been  parceled  into  separate  and  inaepcndent  principalities,  under  the  domin- 
ion of  powerful  nobles,  against  wnom,  in  Germany,  the  crown  never  recovered  its  power. 
[u  France,  however,  the  royal  authority  gradually  revived  under  the  Capetian  race,  the 
great  flefs  of  the  higher  nobility  being  one  by  one  absorbed  by  tlie  crown.  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  subjection  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  to  the  crown  always  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  reality,  the  resistance  of  the  nobles  to  the  royal  encroachments  was  the 
means  of  rearing  the  great  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty.  All  those  who,  after  the 
conquest,  held  in  eapite  from  Willibm  belonged  to  the  nobility.  Such  of  them  as  held 
by  baronv  (the  highest  form  of  tenure)  are  enumerated  in  Dometday.  Their  dignity  was 
territorial,  not  personal,  having  no  existence  apart  from  baronial  possession.  The 
tome*  was  a  baron  of  superior  dignity  and  greater  estates;  and  these  were  in  England  the 
only  names  of  dignity  till  the  time  of  H.tnry  III.  The  rest  of  the  landholders,  who  held 
by  other  tenures  than  baronv,  also  belonged  to  the  nobility  or  gentry. 

After  the  introduction  oi  heraldry,  and  its  reduction  to  a  system,  the  possession  of  a 
eoat  of  arms  was  a  recognized  distinction  between  tlte  noble  and  the  plebeian.  In  the 
words  of  sir  James  Lawrence  (Nobility  cftKe  Britiih  Gentry) :  "Any  individual  who  dis- 
tinguishes himself  may  be  said  to  ennoble  himself.  A  prince  judging  an  individual 
worthy  of  notice  gave  him  patent  letters  of  nobility.  In  these  letters  were  blazoned  the 
arms  that  were  to  distinguish  his  shield.  Bv  this  shield  he  was  to  be  known  or  nobiUt. 
A  plel>eian  had  no  blazonry  on  his  shiela,  because  he  was  ignobOit,  or  unworthy  of 
notice.  Hence  arms  are  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Every  nobleman  must  have  a  shield 
of  arms.  Whoever  has  a  shield  of  arms  is  a  nobleman.  In  every  countnr  of  Europe, 
Without  exception,  a  grant  of  arms,  or  letters  of  nobility,  is  conferred  on  all  the  descend- 
ants." On  the  continent  the  term  noble  is  still  generally  uf<ed  in  this  sense;  in  England 
It  is  now  more  common  to  restrict  the  words  noble  and  nobilitv  to  the  five  ranks  of  the 
peerage  constituting  the  greater  nobility,  and  to  the  head  of  the  family,  to  whom  alone 
the  title  belongs.  Gentility,  in  its  more  strict  sense,  corresponds  to  the  nobility  of  sir  J. 
Lawrence  and  of  continental  countries.  This  difference  of  usage  is  a  frequent  source  of 
misapprehension  on  both  sides  of  the  channel ;  at  some  of  the  minor  German  courts  the 
untitled  member  of  an  English  family  of  ancient  and  distinguished  blood  and  lineage 
baa  sometimes  been  postponed  to  a  recently -created  baron  or  "berr  von,"  who  baa 
received  that  title,  and  the  gentility  accompanying  it,  along  with  bis  commission  in  the 
army.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  tiie  latter  belongs  to  the  "adel"  or  nobility, 
and  not  the  former. 

The  original  higher  nobility  of  Germany  consisted  of  the  dynasty  nobles,  i.e.,  the 
Sectoral  and  princely  booses  of  the  realm,  with  those  counts  and  barons  who  bad  a  seat 
in  the  diet  or  estates  of  the  realm.  These  last  have,  since  1815,  all  been  elevated  to 
bigber  titles;  most  of  the  counts,  in  recompense  for  their  acquiescence  in  the  abolition 
of  the  German  empire,  receiving  the  diploma  of  prince,  a  title  to  which  our  dukes,  mar- 
quises, and  earls  have  also  an  undoubted  richt.  The  lower  German  nobility,  corre- 
sponding to  our  gentry,  were  the  merely  titular  counts  and  barons  (i.e.,  those  who  bad 
no  seat  in  the  diet),  the  edel-herren  and  banner-henen  (something  like  our  bannerets) 
the  knights  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  the  "  edlea  von"  (who  now  take  the  style  of 
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Itapon),  and  the  common  nobles  distinKuiBhed  only  by  the  prefix  "von."  Thnm^ioat 
the  middle  ages  the  lesser  nobility  of  Britain  preserved  a  position  above  that  of  most 
continental  coaoiries,  being,  unUke  the  corresponding  class  in  Germany,  allowed  to 
intermany  with  the  high  nobility,  and  even  with  the  blood-royal  of  their  country. 

The  higher  nobility,  or  nobility  in  the  exclusive  sense  of  Kngland,  consist  of  the  five 
temporal  ranks  of  the  peerage— duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baion)  in  the  reetiicted 
signification  of  the  word),  who  are  members  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament.  For- 
merly all  the  barons  or  tenants-in-chief  of  the  sovereign  were  bound  to  attend  bis  coun- 
cils; but  after  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  only  a  select  number  of  them  were  summoned, 
the  rest  appeared  by  representatives — the  former  were  considered  the  greater,  the  latter 
the  lesser  barons.  See  Minob  Baboms.  In  Scotland  the  whole  barons  continued  to  sit 
In  parliament  till  a  much  later  period ;  and  after  the  minor  barons  attended  only  by 
•epresentatives  from  their  body,  these  representatives  sat  in  the  same  house  with  the 
greater  nobility,  and,  up  to  the  union,  their  votes  were  recorded  as  those  of  the  "small 
barrounis."  By  the  act  of  union  between  EngUnd  and  Scotland  the  Scotch  peers  eldct 
16  of  their  number  to  represent  their  body  In  the  house  of  lords  in  each  parliamen.. 
The  peers  of  Ireland,  in  virtue  of  the  Irish  act  of  union,  elect  28  of  their  number  to  sit 
in  the  house  of  lords  for  life.  The  act  of  union  with  Scotland  has  lieen  understood  to 
debar  the  sovereign  from  creating  any  new  Scotch  peerages;  all  peers  created  in  either 
England  or  Scotland  between  that  date  and  the  union  with  Ireland  are  peers  of  Great 
Britain;  and  peers  created  in  anv  of  tiie  three  kingdoms  subsequently  to  tbe  union  witb 
Ireland  are  peers  of  the  Unitea  Kingdom,  with  this  exception  that  one  new  peerage  of 
Ireland  may  be  created  on  tbe  extinction  of  three  existing  peerages.  When  tbe  Irish 
peers  are  reiduced  to  100,  then,  on  the  extinction  of  one  peerage  another  may  be  created. 
▲II  peers  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  United  Elingdom  have  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords. 
A.  Scotch  peer,  though  not  one  of  the  16  representative  peers,  is  debarred  from  sitting  in 
the  house  of  commons,  a  disability  which  does  not  attacli  to  Irish  peers.  The  peerage 
is,  from  time  to  time,  recruited  by  new  additions,  the  persons  selected  being  in  general 
peers  of  Scotland  or  Irelaud;  younger  members  of  tbe  families  of  peers;  persons  distin- 
guished for  naval,  military,  poUtical,  or  diplomatic  services;  eminent  lawyers  promoted 
to  higb  Judicial  appointments;  persons  of  large  property  and  ancient  family,  noble  in 
the  more  extended  sense;  and  occasionally,  but  rarely,  persons  who  have  by  commerce 
acquired  large  fortunes  and  social  importance.  At  present  the  peerage  comprehends 
about  57S  individuals — the  ntmiber  of  peerage  titles  being  much  greater,  as  several  titles 
often  merge  in  one  person.  Five  royal  dukes  are  included  in  this  enumeration,  as  also 
87  peers  of  Scotland  and  188  of  Ire!and.  Only  36  of  the  present  Scotch  and  88  Irish 
peers  are  without  seats  in  the  house  of  lord^  in  consequence  of  there  being,  besides  tbe 
representative  peers,  40  peers  of  Scotland  and  80  of  Irelaud  who  are  at  the  same  time 
peers  either  of  England,  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  privil^es 
belonging  to  peers  as  members  of  parliament  will  be  explained  under  Pabuakbnt;  as 
peers,  they  also  possess  the  following  immunities:  They  can  only  be  tried  by  their  peers 
for  felony,  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason  when  the  whole  members  of  the  peerage  are 
summoned,  and  the  accused  is  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  majority, 
given  not  on  oath,  but  "on  honor."  This  privilege,  whicb  extends  to  peeresses,  eitbi^ 
in  their  own  right  or  by  marriage,  is  in  Scothind  further  regulated  by  act  6  Geo.  IV.  c 
66.  A  peer  answers  to  bills  in  chancery  upon  his  honor,  and  not  on  oath;  but  when 
examined  as  a  witness  in  civil  or  criminal  cases,  or  in  parliament,  he  must  be  sworn. 
He  cannot  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  elsewhere  than  in  the  court  of  queen's  bench 
or  of  chancery.  Scandal  against  a  peer  is  "teandalum  magnatum,"  a  more  heinous 
offense  than  slander  against  another  person,  and  subjects  the  offender,  by  various  Eng- 
lish acts,  to  statutory  punishments.  All  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  English  peers, 
except  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  lords,  were  extended  to  the  peers  of  Scotland 
by  the  treaty  of  union.  A  peer  who  has  different  titles  in  the  peerage  takes  in  ordinary 
parlance  his  highest  title,  one  of  the  inferior  titles  being  given  by  courtesy  to  his  eldest 
son.  Certain  courtesy  titles  (q.v.)  belong  also  to  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  a 
peer,  but  do  not  extend  to  their  children. 

In  France  a  limited  body  of  the  higher  nobility,  styled  the  peers,  were  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  privileges  not  possessed  by  tbe  rest.  The  title  of  duke  was  subject  to  strict  ruM, 
but  many  titles  of  marquis  and  count,  believed  to  be  pure  assumptions,  were  recognized 
by  the  courtesy  of  society.  The  head  of  a  noble  family  often  assumed  at  his  own  band 
the  title  of  marquis;  and  if  an  estate  was  purchased  which  had  belonged  to  •  titled 
family,  the  purchaser  was  in  the  habit  of  transferring  to  himself  the  honors  possessed  by 
his  predecessor — a  practice  to  which  Louis  XV.  put  a  stop.  Immediately  before  IM 
tevoiution  80,000  families  claimed  nobility,  many  of  them  of  obscure  station,  and  less 
than  8,000  of  ancient  linesj^.  Nobles  and  clergy  together  possessed  two-thirds  of  tbs 
land.  Practically  the  estimation  in  which  a  member  of  the  French  nobility  was  held 
depended  not  so  much  on  the  degree  of  his  title  as  on  Its  antiquity,  and  the  dUtlnction 
of  those  who  had  borne  it  The  higher  titles  of  nobility  were  not  borne  by  all  memben 
of  a  family;  each  son  assumed  a  title  from  one  of  the  family  estates— a  custom  produc- 
tive of  no  small  confusion.  Unlike  "roturier"  lands,  which  divided  among  sll  the  diQ- 
dren  equally,  noble  fiefs  went  to  the  eldest  son.  The  revolution  overthrew  all  distinc- 
tion of  lanka.    On  June  18, 1190,  the  national  assembly  decreed  that  benditMy  noiiUity 
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•n  institution  Incompatible  with  a  free  state,  and  that  titles,  arms,  and  li-rericsi 
■bould  be  abolislied.  Two  years  later  the  records  of  the  nobility  'were  burned.  A  new 
nobility  was  created  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  I.  in  1808,  with  titles  descendia^  to  the 
eldest  son.  The  old  nobility  was  again  revived  at  the  restoration.  All  marquises  and 
viscounts  ate  of  pre-revolution  titles,  none  having  been  created  in  later  times. 

Commercial  pursuits  have  more  or  less  in  differeot  countries  been  considered  incoia 
patible  with  nobility.  In  England  this  was  less  the  case  than  in  France  and  Qermany, 
where  for  long  a  gentleman  could  not  engage  in  any  trade  without  losing  liis  rank.  A 
aort  of  commercial  "  Bttrger-Adel,"  or  half-gentleman  class,  was  constituted  out  of  the 
patrician  families  of  some  of  the  great  German  cities,  particularly  Augsburg,  Nuremberg, 
and  Fnnkfort,  ou  whom  the  emperors  bestowed  couts-of-arms.  In  semi-feudal  Italy 
Uiere  was  on  the  whole  less  antagonism  between  nobility  and  trade  tluin  north  of  the 
Alps.  The  aristocracy  of  Venice  had  its  origin  in  commerce;  and  though  untitled,  they 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  class  of  nobles  in  Europe.  Ou  the  other  hand,  in 
Florence,  in  the  14th  c,  under  a  constitution  purely  mercantile,  nobility  became  a  dis- 

Suaiiflcation  from  holding  any  office  of  the  state.  In  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
ght,  the  nobleman  had  to  be  struck  oil  the  rolls  of  nobility;  and  an  unpopular  plel>eian 
was  sometimes  ennobled,  in  order  to  disfrancliise  him.  A  little  later  there  grew  up,  side 
by  side  with  the  old  nobility,  a  race  of  plet>eian  nobles— as  the  Ricci,  the  Medici — ^whose 
pretensions  were  originally  derived  from  wealth,  and  who  eventually  came  to  be  regarded 
as  aristocrats  by  the  democratic  party. 

Italian  nobility  has  tliis  peculiarity,  that  it  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  flow  from  the 
sovereign,  but  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns  acting  in  entire  independence 
of  him.  The  municipalities  can  confer  nobility  on  whom  they  please,  by  inscribing  Ma 
name  in  their  respective  Lilni  cToro.  The  registers  of  nobility  of  most  of  the  Tuscan 
towns  are  deposited  in  the  AreJiivio  deBa  Nobtitd,  or  herald's  office,  at  Florence — an  insti- 
tution created  by  the  flrst  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  municipalities  have, 
however,  no  power  to  confer  titles,  though  at  one  time  several  persons,  a  few  English. 
men  included,  on  the  strength  of  their  names  being  in  the  Libra  cCorool  Fiesole,  assumed 
the  titles  of  marquis,  count,  and  Iwron — an  abuse  put  a  stop  to  by  the  late  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany.  In  Rome  there  is  a  small  number  of  nobles — as  the  Colonnas,  Caetanis,  and 
Orsinis — who  hold  their  flefs  as  sovereign  princes;  the  rest  of  the  nobiUty,  many  of  them 
of  very  ancient  lineage,  are  municipal,  the  power  of  creation  being  vested  in  the  senator, 
himself  a  nominee  of  the  pontiH,  and  the  Comervaiori,  chosen  by  lot  from  the  Capitoline 
nobles.  In  last  century  so  many  undistinguished  persons  had  been  added  to  the  roll  of 
nobility,  tliat  pope  Benedict  XI V.  found  it  necessarr  to  prohibit  by  a  bull  the  admission 
of  any  one  whose  ancestors  had  not  filled  certain  high  offices  in  the  state.  The  same, 
decree  limited  the  numl)er  of  noble  families  to  187,  designed  the  Patraiato  Romano,  out 
of  whom  60  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  were  chosen  as  JffbbUi  Ootuoritti,  otherwise 
called  the  capitoline  nobles,  and  restricted  the  admission  to  the  patrudato  for  the  future 
to  persons  who  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  city,  and  wboRe  names  were 
approved  by  the  Gongregaaone  araldtea,  an  exception  being  made  in  favoi  of  members  of 
the  reigning  pontifTs-family.  As  the  families  of  the  conscritti  became  extinct,  other 
patrician  familiea  designated  NMU Asoritti,  were  added  by  the  municipality  to  makeup 
the  number.  The  titles  at  present  borne  by  the  Roman  nobility  are:  1.  Prince  or  duke, 
generally  so  called,  but  officially  designed  "barone  Romano" — a  title  acquired  by  the 
Borgbeei,  Rospigliosi,  and  others  from  popes  of  their  respective  families;  in  the  case  of 
the  Colonnas,  Dorias,  Odcscalchi,  etc. ,  from  royal  or  imperial  erection ;  and  in  other  instan- 
ces— as  the  Caetani  and  Massimi — from  investiture  by  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign. 
2.  Marquis  and  count;  many  of  tliese  are  provincial  nobles,  with  titles  generally  derived 
from  small  feudal  tenures,  of  which,  in  some  instances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  the 
diploma,  or  point  out  the  period  of  creation.  In  some  parts  of  the  Papal  States  it  is 
understood  that  every  head  of  a  noble  house  is  a  marquis;  and  in  the  march  of  Ancona, 
Sixtus  V.  conferred  the  right  to  bear  the  title  of  count  on  all  who  were  of  noble  blood  at 
the  period.  8.  Knights  {eavaiieri),  a  designation  given  to  all  who  wear  a  Roman  order, 
to  knights  of  Malta,  and  generally  to  younger  sons  of  the  titled  nobility.  4.  Princes, 
who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  have  purchased  honors  along  with  ancient  flefs, 
that  carried  with  them  ducal  or  princely  titles,  most  of  them  no«i  homint*,  as  the  Torlo- 
nias.  Titles  do  not  descend  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family;  it  is  the  generaV 
usage  for  the  head  of  the  house  to  bear  the  meet  ancient  title,  while  the  eldest  son,  on  his 
marriage,  assumes  the  second  in  point  of  antiquity.  The  title  is  sometimes  the  family 
name,  sometimes  the  name  of  a  feudal  possession.  The  proper  designation  of  theyoungei 
branches  of  titled  families  is  "dei  principl,"  "dei  duchi,"  "del  marchesi,"  etc. 

Tlie  nobility  of  Spain  boasts  of  a  special  antiquity  and  purity  of  blood,  a  descent  from 
warriors  and  conquerors  alone,  witliout  the  infusion  of  any  of  the  elements  derived  from 
the  church,  law,  and  commerce  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  "Hidalgo"  (hijo 
falgo,  son  of  somelxHly,  not  fiUtu  nuOiu»)  is  a  term  which  implies  gentility  or  nobility. 
The  hidalgo  alone  has  in  strictness  a  right  to  the  title  "  don,"  which,  like  "  sir"  of  our 
knights  and  baronets,  requires  the  adjunct  of  the  Christian  name.  When  the  Christian 
name  is  omitted,  the  title  "sefior"  instead  is  prefixed  with  the  addition  of  "de." 
"  Don"  has  latterly  tieen  used  by  persons  who  have  no  proper  claim  to  it  about  as  exten 
■iveiy  as  "  esquire  in  Engbuid.    Hidalguia,  till  recently,  conferred  important  privileges 
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and  immuniUes.    The  big^e;  Bobtlitjr  are  styled  enuufces;  formerly  the  title  was  "ikoi 

borabre,"  and  the  ceremonial  of  creation  consisted  in  granting  the  right  of  assuming  tba 
pennon  and  caldron  {ptflon  y  ealdera) — the  one  the  rallying  ensign  of  command^  tba 
other  of  maintenance  of  followers.  In  contradistinction  from  the  grandees,  the  class  of 
nobility  below  them  are  called  "los  Titulados  de  Castilla."  Red  blood  is  said  to  flow  in 
the  veins  of  the  hidalgo,  blue  in  that  of  the  grandee.  Formerly  there  were  three  classes 
of  grandees,  whose  mark  of  distinction  was  this — that  a  grandee  of  the  first  class  wa4 
entitled  to  put  on  his  hat  in  the  royal  presence  before  the  king  spoke  to  him;  the  second, 
after  the  king  spoke  to  him;  the  third,  after  the  king  had  spoken  and  he  had  replied. 
The  second  and  tiiiid  classes  are  now  absorbed  into  the  first  Of  the  grandees,  soma 
bear  the  title  of  duke,  some  of  marquis,  some  of  count;  but  it  is  the  ambition  of  every 

rndee  to  unite  in  himself  as  many  grandeeships,  or  have  as  many  liatt,  as  the  phrase 
.  as  he  can.  This  is  effected  by  the  marriage  of  heiresses  tlirough  whom  grandeaa 
descends,  and  whose  names  and  titles  are  assumed  by  their  husbands.  An  enormous 
accumulation  of  titles  is  sometimes  found  in  the  person  of  one  grandee.  Titles  as  well 
as  estates  go  only  to  heirs  of  entail.  The  tituLars  of  Castile  are  designed  "  vuestra 
sefioria;"  in  common  parlance,  "ucia."  The  title  of  baron  is  little  used  in  Spain.  Physi- 
cally and  mentally,  the  grandees  have  degenerated  from  their  ancestors,  and  they  have 
not  the  influence  at  court  and  in  the  country  which  landed  property  ought  to  give  them. 
Most  of  them  reside  at  Madrid,,  clinging  to  their  nominal  rank  and  real  nullity,  while 
they  are  practically  excluded  from  all  the  functions  of  state. 

In  Russia  what  nobility  existed  before  Peter  the  Great  was  of  a  patriarchal  not  a 
feudal  kind;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  assimilate  eveiything  to  a  western  standard,  the  czar 
took  the  existing  aristocracies  of  states  qtiite  differently  situated  as  the  model  to  which 
to  approximate  the  fortunate  of  his  own  subjects.  The  Russian  nobles  have  ever  since 
been  enlarging  their  privileges  by  encroachments  on  those  under  them.  Before  Moscow 
was  burned,  the  mass  of  the  nobles  connected  with  the  court  lived  there  in  great  splen- 
dor, and  along  with  their  domestic  serfs  consUtuted  half  the  population  of  that  city. 

The  preservation  of  noble  blood,  untaint*^  by  plebeian  intermixture,  has  often  been 
reckoned  a  matter  of  much  moment.  In  Spain  most  of  all  this  purity  of  lineage  has  been 
jealously  guarded.  In  the  Qerman  empire  no  succession  was  allowed  to  feus  holding 
immediately  of  the  emperor,  unless  both  parents  belonged  to  the  higher  nobility.  In 
France  the  offspring  of  a  gentleman  by  a  plebeian  mother  was  noble  in  a  question  of 
inheritance  or  exemption  from  tribute,  but  could  not  be  received  into  any  order  of 
chivalry.  Letters  of  nobility  were  sometimes  granted  to  reinstate  persons  in  this  positioik 
It  is  in  Qermany  still  important  for  many  purposes  to  possess  eight  or  sixteen  quarteringt^ 
i.e.,  to  be  able  to  show  purity  of  blood  for  four  or  five  generations,  the  father  and  mother, 
the  two  grandmothers,  the  four  grea^grandmother8;  and  also,  in  case  of  the  sixteen 
quarterings,  the  eight  great-great-grandmothers,  having  all  been  entitled  to  coat- 
armor.  Among  the  nigher  grades  of  the  peerage  in  Englimd,  a  considerable  number  may 
be  pointed  out  who  do  not  possess  this  complete  nobility.  It  is  in  Scotland  more  usual 
and  more  regarded,  both  among  peers  and  untitled  gentry,  where  the  eight  or  sixteen 
quarterings  are  still  in  use  to  be  displayed  on  the  funeral  escutcheon.  At  some  of  the 
minor  Oerman  courts,  the  sixteen  quarterings  were  not  unfrequently  an  illusion,  diplomas 
being  granted  in  the  absence  of  a  full  pedigree,  to  declare  the  parties  as  noble  as  if  they 
had  bad  sixteen  ancestors. 

irOBLE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Indiana,  intersected  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
railroad,  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  and  the  Chicago  division  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  with  junctions  at  Eendallville  and  Avilla ;  420  sq.m. ;  pop.  '9 ),  23,868, 
of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  is  drained  bv  Elkhart  river  and  Blue  creek.  Its 
surface  is  largely  prairie,  with  groves  of  building  timber  and  sugar  maple  trees.  Its  sofl 
is  fertile  and  produces  live  stock,  grain,  dairy  products,  fruit,  and  maple  sugar.  Its  most 
important  inaustries  are  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  furniture,  iron  castings,  leather, 
cigars,  and  harness.  It  has  flour  and  saw  mills,  woolen  factories,  foundries,  and 
machine  shops.    Co.  seat,  Albion. 

TOBLE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Ohio,  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta  and  the  Bellaire, 
ZanesvUle,  and  Cincinnati  railroads,  drained  by  Seneca  and  other  small  creeks;  415 
sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  20,753,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  Its  surface  is  well  timbered  and 
undulating;  its  mineral  products  are  coal,  limestone  used  for  building  purposes,  petro- 
leum, Iron  ore,  and  salt.  Its  soU  is  fertile.  Live  stock  Is  raised;  also  tobacco,  wool, 
grain,  dairy  products,  and  sorghum.  It  has  flour  and  saw  mills,  and  Its  most  important 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  saddlery  and  harness,  sashes,  doors  and  blinds,  and 
W3olen  goods.    Co.  seat,  Caldwell. 

SOBLE,  JoHX  Wii.LOCK,  b.  Lancaster,  O.,  1831.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  Colum- 
bus and  Cincinnati;  he  spent  a  year  in  Miami  univ.  and  then  entered  Yale  coll.,  and 
was  grad  -jited  In  1851.  He  studied  law  in  Columbus  anl  Cincinnati;  In  1855  removed 
to  St.  Louis,  and  in  1866  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  became  prominent,  and  from 
1859-60  was  city  attorney.  In  1861  h  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  8d  Iowa  cavalry;  be- 
came flrst  lient.,  adjutant,  and  col.  of  bis  regiment;  brevet  brle.-gen.,  in  1866.  In  1867, 
after  a  residence  In  Keokuk,  he  settled  in  St.  LouU,  and  1867-70  was  U.  S.  district 
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ettorney  for  the  eastern  dbtiict  of  Missouri.  In  1889  he  became  sec.  of  the  interior  in 
Pres.  Harrison's  cabinet. 

H0BUS8,  a  co.  in  8.w.  Minnesota,  has  the  state  line  of  Iowa  for  Its  s.  boundary; 
720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  7958.  It  Is  intersected  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Omaha  and  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern  railroad.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Des  Moines,  Rock,  and  Little  Sioux  rivers,  and  several  lakes,  lake  Graham  and  Okabena 
lake  being  the  largest.  Its  surface  is  rolling,  poorly  timbered,  and  has  a  soil  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  grain.  It  embraces  some  of  the  highest  land  in  the  state,  being^  in  its 
8.  portion  1607  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of 
stock.    Co.  seat,  Worthington. 

VOBUXA'OA,  1588-83 ;  b.  Japan ;  a  member  of  the  Ota  family,  and  son  of  a  great 
landed  proprietor.  A  civil  war  was  raging  'in  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and 
he  at  first  adhet«d  to  the  shogun,  but  afterwards  fouglit  against  and  deposed  bim.  He 
governed  Japan,  as  vicc-gerent  of  the  mikado,  till  1^12,  when  he  was  attacked  by  one 
of  his  generals  in  his  own  residence,  and  committed  suicide.  He  was  bitterly  hostile 
to  Buddhism,  and  favored  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  came  to  Japan  for 
the  first  time  in  his  reign.  Nobunaga  was  realiv  hostile  to  the  Jesuits  also;  but  he  used 
them  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  bonzes.  The  Japanese  Buddhist  sects  were  then  rich 
and  powerful;  they  hired  armies,  and  continually  interfered  in  politics.  In  1571 
Nobunaga  destroyed  the  great  Budduist  monastery  of  Hiyeizan,  where  he  burned  several 
hundred  temples,  and  killed  all  the  bonzes  and  tlieir  adherents  and  families.  Soon 
afterwards  the  fortified  monastery  of  Ozaka  surrendered  to  him.  This  persecution 
broke  the  power  of  Japanese  Budilbism. 

VOCE'SA,  or  Nocera.  Dei  Paoa'ni,  at.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno.  8  m. 
n.w.  of  the  town  of  Salerno,  and  on  the  highway  from  that  town  to  Ifaples.  It  car- 
riss  on  linen  and  woolen  manufactures.    Pop.  8,519. 

■OOTES  AWmoWAmt,  the  fanciful  name  of  a  long  series  of  critical,  political,  and 
poetical  diaauisitions  in  dialogue  j>ublished  in  Blackaood'$  MaganM.  and  purporting 
to  be  theveniatim  report  of  the  meetings  at  Ambrose's  tavern,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere^ 
of  several  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day.  They  were  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
"  Christopher  North,"  John  Wilson  (q.v.).  The  only  foundation  for  the  thread  of  con- 
nection and  assumption  of  different  peisonalities  is  that  the  first  of  the  papers  was  written 
by  Lockliart,  after  some  such  meetmg  at  Ambrose's  as  is  described.  This  was  in  1823, 
and  in  1835  Wilson  began  to  publish  the  Noetei  in  regular  succession.  Of  the  seventy 
printed  up  to  1^,  at  least  sixty  are  by  his  pen.  For  tlie  part  supposed  to  be  taken  by 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  there  was  no  foundation  in  lact.  'The  work  is  described 
by  lord  Cockbum  as  "  a  most  singular  and  delightful  outpouring  of  criticism,  politics, 

and  descriptions  of  feeling,  character,  and  scenery It  breathes  tiie  very 

essence  of  the  bacchanalian  revel  of  clever  men."  The  papers  are  not,  however,  free 
from  the  cliarge  of  coarseness,  are  very  peisomil,  bitterly  and  abusively  tory,  and  Iiave, 
of  course,  lost  much  of  their  interest  n-om  their  local  and  ephemeral  nature. 

■OCTILIOHIDX,  a  family  of  insectivorous  bats,  inhabiting  the  tropical  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.     Tbeirhabitsaronot  well  known.     The  members  of  the  genus  noe<u^ 
of  South  America  are  commonly  known  as  "  bult-dbg  bats  "  on  account  of  their  short 
thick  muzzles,  which  in  some  species  arc  cleft  like  the  lip  of  a  hare.    The  tail  sometimes 
projects  behind  the  membrane  which  connects  the  hind  legs,  and  the  claws  of  the  hind- 
feet  are  large  and  strong.    The  length  of  the  body  is  4  or  5  in.,  and  the  spread 
.of  the  wings  about  18  inches.     An  East  Indian  genus,  dyiopu*,  has  a  spread   of 
wing  of  two  feet,  and  tlie  hinder  thumb  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  toes, 
dmilar  to  the  arrangement  in  the  quadrumana.    In  this  genus  the  tail  is  short  and  the 
membrane  connecting  tb«  hind  legs  is  very  small.    The  eheii-optera  are  variously  classi- 
fied.    M.  Lesson  placed  the  noUUionida  as  a  sub-family  of  ve^pertilionidm,  under  the 
name  noetilumina,  consisting  of  ten  genera — noetHio,  aufopei,  moUotrus,  eluiromedet, 
ngetinomui,  ttinopt,  stenoderma,  eelano,  cbUo,  and  teotophiluii.      The  frugivorous  (fruit- 
eating)  bats  were  also  placed  as  a  sub-family  of  vespertiliopidee  (see  Bat)  by  M.  Lesson 
and  others ;  but  they  are  now  usually  classed  apart,  the  order  cheiroptera  being  divided 
into  two  sections,  iruectivora  and  frugitora,  the  insectivora  comprising  four  families : 
tetperrtSionida,  rhinolapMdm,  noetSumidcB,  and  phyUoitomida  (see  Phyllostoma  in  art  Vah- 
FiSB ;  also   Sfectbr  Bat).    The  frugivora  embrace  only  one  family,  the  pieroptda 
(q.v.),  or  the  fox  bats,  including  several  genera.    In  the  classification  of  Limueus  the 
'  TespertilionidtB  were  equivalent  to  our  cheiroptera. 

VOOHLVCmi,  an  organic  sulwtance  supposed  to  l>e  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
phenomena  ofphosphorescence  in  fish,  insects,  and  decaying  matter.    The  name  was 

given  by  Dr.  Phipaon,  after  a  long  series  of  investigations.  Some  of  his  earlier  ohserrv 
ons  are  mentioned  in  this  work.  See  LninNoaixr  or  Oboasic  Brimob.  Noctilucine 
has  a  syrupy  consistence  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  a  whitish  color.  It  is  said  to  be 
secreted  in  a  pure  form  by  the  luminous  centipede.  Its  spectrum  is  nearly  mono- 
chiomatic.  Its  luminosity  appears  to  be  owing  to  oxidation,  and  it  is  more  luminous  in 
ocone  or  allotropic  oxygen  than  in  normal  oxygen.  When  moist  it  gives  off  carbonic 
acid  as  the  result  of  oxidation.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  ioMluble  in  alcohol 
•nd  ether. 
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VOe"nLE.VetptrHllo  noeMa,  the  laiwest  British  spedesof  bst  (q.T.)>  ^»^S  neaily 
three  inches  long  without  the  tail,  which  Is  folly  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  ears  are  otsI- 
triangular,  shorter  than  the  head:  the  muzzle  is  short  and  blunt.  The  noctule  ia  only 
seen  on  the  wing  during  a  short  part  of  the  year,  retiring  early  In  autumn  to  holk^r 
trees,  caves,  or  under  the  eaves  of  buildings,  where  many  are  sonxjlimes  found  together 

VOO'TVBV  (Lat  noetumum,  recited  "  by  ni^hf^.  Under  the  head  Breviary  (q.T.) 
has  been  explained  the  general  order  of  the  services  of  the  canonical  hours  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  The  service  of  Matins  on  Sundays  and  festivals  is  divided  into  three 
noctums,  each  of  wliich  consistsof  three  (or  more)  psalms  aud  three  leumi*.  The  lessons 
are  cither  from  the  Scriptures,  from  the  life  of  a  saint,  or  from  a  homily  of  some  father. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  recitation  of  the  service  "  by  nigbL" 

VOUTUJUn  (Italian,  nottumo),  name  in' music  given  to  a  form  of  compodtion  whidi 
originated  with  John  Field.  It  Is  a  night-piece  or  serenade.  Chopin's  nocturnes, 
written  on  Field's  form,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  compositions  for  the  pianoforte. 

VOOAWAT,  a  oo.  in  n.w.  Missouri,  has  the  state  lino  of  Iowa  for  its  n.  boundarr ; 
intersected  by  the  Nodawav  river,  forming  its  s.w.  boundary;  848  sq.m.;  pop.  "fiO, 
80,914,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  One  Hundred  and 
Two  and  Little  Platte  rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Omaha  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Bur- 
lington route  railroads.    Its  surface  is  uneven.    Co.  seat,  Maryville. 

VOOAL  FOUrrS,  ims,  akd  SECTIOITB.  When  a  string  or  metallic  cord,  under  strong 
tension,  is  made  to  vibrate,  we  bear,  besides  the  principal  sound,  several  secondary  and 
shriller  sounds;  these  are  denominated  harmonic  sounds,  and  are  produced  each  by  a 
certain  portion  of  the  cord  which  vibmtes  independent'/.  Further  investigation  has 
shown  that  evcrv  vibrating  string  is  divided  into  a  number  of  portions  alternately  vibrat- 
ing in  opposite  uirections,  nnd  that  the  points  which  separate  these  portions  from  eadi 
other  are  at  rest  Tiiese  poiuts  are  known  as  nodal  point*,  and  their  situation  may  lie 
found  by  placing  small  pieccsofpaperon  an  extended  strinc,  and  causing  it  to  vibrate;the 

rints  from  which  the  pieces  of  paper  have  not  been  displaced  are  the  nodal  points.  If 
plate  of  glass  or  metal  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  a  well-resined  flddle-bow  be  drawn 
across  the  edge,  particles  of  fine  dust,  previously  placed  on  the  plate,  will  arrange  tiiem- 
sclves  in  lines,  showing  that  along  these  lines  no  vibration  bos  talien  place;  these  lines 
are  nodal  Una,  and  are  found  in  most  coses  to  group  themselves  together  into  geometrical 
figures,  and  occasionally  to  present  the  most  l)eautiful  designs.  The  arrangement  of  the 
nodal  lines  depends  on  the  point  by  which  the  plate  is  held,  and  on  the  form  of  the  plato 
itself.  Similarly,  if  a  column  of  air  in  a  wholly  or  partially  closed  tube  be  acted  upon  by  tiie 
force  of  the  breath  applied  through  a  hole  at  any  point  in  its  length,  the  column  will 
divide  itself  into  cylindrical  portions  each  in  a  state  of  vibration,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  transverse  sectional  portions  in  which  the  airi3atrest;the8e  latter  sections  are 
known  ns  nodal teetions. 

HOSOY,  MegaHoplerut  arAnSu*,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  laridm,  differing  from 
terns  in  having  the  bill  slightly  aagular,  thus  exhibiting  an  approach  to  gulls,  and  the 
tail  not  forked  but  somewhat  wedge-shaped.  Only  one  species  is  known.  ^  or  A.  tMi- 
du»),  a  bird  widely  diffused  both  in  the  northern  and  soathem  hemispheres,  and  famiHar 
to  sailors,  not  only  as  often  seen  skimming  over  the  water  in  quest  of  fishes,  but  also  as 
not  unfrequcntly  alighting  on  vessels,  nnd,  particularly  during  the  night,  suffering  itsdf 
to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  At  its  breeding-places  also,  where  not  accustomed  to  the  visits 
of  man,  it  scarcely  gets  out  of  the  way,  and  the  female  sits  undisturbed  on  the  nest 
Hence  it  commonly  shares  with  the  booby  the  reputation  of  urnsual  stupidity.  It 
is  about  15  or  16  in.  lon.!^,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  gen- 
eral color  being  a  brownish-black.  The  noddy  is  a  raro  visitant  of  the  British  slioreo; 
but  is  very  abundant  in  warmer  latitudes;  nnd  on  some  of  the  kejf*  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  islets  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  it  breeds  in  immense  numbers.  Partic- 
ular islets  srem  to  be  specially  selected  as  the  breeding-places  of  noddies;  and  tiiere  their 
nests  are  sometimes  so  closely  placed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  walk  among  them.  Ench  nest 
generally  contains  three  eggs  alx>ut  two  inches  long,  which  are  very  good  to  eat,  and  are 
in  some  places  collected  in  great  numbers. 

HODB  (Latin,  nodus,  a  knot),  in  music,  the  point  of  complete  rest  between  the  seg- 
ments of  a  string  vibrating  in  n  simple  form,  or  the  point  wliere  the  vibration  is  least 
on  a  string  vibrating  ia  a  complicated  form.  The  segments  where  the  vibration  ia 
greatest  are  called  loops.  If  a  vibrating  string  be  lightly  touched  at  one  half,  one  third, 
or  one  fourth  of  its  length,  the  nodes  become  marked,  and  harmonic  notes  are  produced. 
Portions  of  the  vibrating  string  may  be  touched,  producing  harmonic  sounds,  while  other 
portions  are  unimpeded.  The  column  of  air  in  an  open  pipe  has  its  node  in  the  centre. 
If  vibrating  as  a  whole.  At  the  node  the  nlr  changes  in  density.  The  open  ends  of  the 
pipe  are  the  loops.  In  a  stopped  pipe  the  closed  end  is  the  node,  and  the  open  end  the 
loop.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  strings,  the  node  ia  not  the  point  of  absolute  rest,  but  that 
of  the  least  motion. 

H0DE8,  in  astronomy,  are  the  two  points  in  which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  one  through  which  the  planet  passes  from  the  &  to  the  n.  (ids 
of  the  ecliptic  being  called  the  ateending  node  (Q),  and  the  other  the  deteending  nod«(ti\ 
As  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  whether  planets  or  comets,  move  in  orbits  Tariootv 
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inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  the  orbit  of  each  posacsses  two  nodes,  and  a  line  drawn  joinii 
these  two  points  is  called  the  Une  cfi>ode$  of  each  body.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that,  as  the  earth  moves  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  she  has  no  nodes.  The  places  of  tiM 
nodes  are  not  fixed  points  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  bat  are  in  a  constant  state  ot 
flaetaation,  aometlmee  odMnetnff  (eastward),  and  at  ottier  times  ree»ding  (moving  west- 
ward). This  motion  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  planets,  which  tend  t« 
draw  each  of  them  out  of  the  plane  of  Its  orbit;  and  it  depends  upon  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  planets  with  respect  to  another  planet  whether  that  planet's  nodes  shall 
advance  or  recede.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  majority  of  possible  * '  relative  poBitions," 
or  eonJIguraUoni,  as  they  are  called,  is  in  favor  of  a  retrograde  motion;  and  we  And  1^ 
obaerviOion  that,  in  an  average  of  many  revolutions  round  the  sim,  a  constant  retrogra- 
dation  of  the  node  takes  plaM.  The  determination  of  this  retrogradation  in  the  case  of 
the  planets  is  a  most  complicated  problem,  as  the  separate  action  of  each  on  the  others 
has  to  be  taken  into  account;  but  in  the  case  of  the  moon's  nodes,  the  immensely  pre- 
ponderating attraction  of  the  earth,  and  its  great  relative  magnitude  as  compared  with 
the  moon,  enable  us  to  throw  out  of  account  any  other  disturbing  influence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  exliibit  clearly  the  cause  of  this  motion  of  the  nodes.  Suppose  the  moon 
to  have  attamed  her  greatest  n.  latitude,  and  to  be  descending  towards  the  ecliptic,  and 
the  earth  to  be  in  longitude  between  her  and  her  previous  descending  node,  then  the  earth's 
attraction  will  tend  to  depren  the  moon's  orbit,  and  cause  her  to  descend  to  the  plane  of 
tite  ecliptic  sooner  tlian  she  would  otherwise  have  done;  in  this  case  we  have  a  retrogra- 
dati-n  of  the  node.  Again,  supposing  the  moon  placed  as  before,  but  the  earth  in 
advance  of  the  line  of  nodes,  then  the  earth's  attraction  will  tend  to  draw  tlie  moon 
forward  in  her  orbit  so  as  to  meet  the  ecliptic  in  a  point  beyond  the  previous  descending 
node;  in  this  case,  the  moon's  node  has  advanced.  As  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  however, 
the  retrograding  tendency  prepooderatea.  The  average  annual  retrogradation  of  the 
nodes  is  very  small  in  the  case  of  Uie  planets,  but  considerable  in  that  ofthe  moon.  See 
Moon.  In  calculating  the  oonnes  of  the  planets,  the  "  length  "  of  the  ascending  node. 
or  its  distance  in  longnude  from  the  vernal  equinox,  is  a  most  important  element.  Sea 
Obbtt. 

HODXB,  in  botany.    See  Stem. 

HOBU  are  swellings,  most  commonly  of  an  oblong  form,  which  occur  on  superficial 
bones,  such  as  the  tibia,  ulna,  clavicle,  and  frontal  bone,  and  are  due  to  a  sjrphiiitic  taint, 
to  scrofula,  or  to  rheumatism.  Their  immediate  cause  is  the  infiltration  of  lymph  or 
■erum  into  the  pcrioeteum,  or  between  it  and  the  bone.  The  treatment  depends  so  essen- 
tially on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  primary  cause  of  Uie  swelling,  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  enter  into  any  detail  regarding  it. 

VODIEB,  Chabi^s  Emmanuxl,  an  eminent  French  litterateur,  was  b.  at  Besanfoa, 
France,  April  29,  1780.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  warmly  embraced 
the  side  of  Uie  revolution,  and  brought  up  his  son  in  the  same  principles.  At  the  age 
of  12  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  society  of  /Imit  de  la  Conttitution,  and  Iiated 
tyranny  with  a  most  ideal  and  classical  hatred:  but  he  soon  afterward  became  a  royalist; 
then  again,  under  Napoleon,  a  republican;  and,  indeed,  during  his  whole  career  showed 
a  want  of  that  robust  opinlonatlveuess  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be- 
come a  genuine  politlciMi.  He  died — after  a  life  of  the  hardest  literary  work,  in  which 
time,  and  even  admirable  talents,  were  wasted  on  inferior  subjects — Jan. -20,  1844.  Be- 
sides editions  of  the  French  classics,  grammatical,  lexicographical,  and  poetical  works, 
he  wrote  nnmerons  tales  and  memoirs.  A  portion  of  his  writings  was  collected  and 
published  in  12  vols,  at  Paris,  1882-^,  under  the  incorrect  title  of  lHuvret  Computet. 

HOI,  AHADiK  DX.    See  Chah. 

KOBL,  Baptist  Wbiotbeslkt,  The  Honorable,  1799-1873;  b.  Scotlruid;  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  ordained  in  the  church  of  England.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
queen,  ani  as  pastor  of  St  John's  chapel,  London,  became  one  of  the  most  jrapular 
preachers  in  England.  In  1848,  having  Iwcome  a  Iieliever  In  immersion,  he  left  the  Eng- 
lish church  and  was  baptized,  and  liecame  a  Baptist  minister.  He  defended  his  course  in 
his  Buay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  Stnte,  and  in  his  treatise  on  Christian  Baptism. 
Among  his  nnmerons  works  may  be  mentioned :  Strmona  on  the  First  Five  Centuries  of  the 
<^ureh  (1889);  ProlesUmt  Thoughts  in  Skgnte  (1846);  Christianity  Compared  with  Vhiiarianism 
(1851) ;  essay  on  the  Duty  of  Englishnun  to  the  Hindu*  (1868) ;  and  Freedom  and  Slavery  in  th» 
United  States  of  America  (18«S). 

WOSmAKB.    See  Patbipasbiaits. 

HOOOnfO.  Brickwork  built  in  the  panels  of  a  timbeivframed  house.  ITogging-pIeces 
•re  horixcmtal  tlmben,  introduced  to  strengthen  the  brickwork. 

VOIIiS',  a  technical  term  employed  for  the  short  and  broken  hain  which  are  removed 
from  wool  in  the  process  of  combing  and  preparing  it  for  worsted  manufactures.  The 
lutilt  are  used  for  making  inferior  yams,  and  are  vunable  tot  felting  purposes,  in  wlilch 
tlMy  are  largely  employM. 

HOnti,  LuDWio,  1829-80:  Oerman  philosophical  writer,  bom  at  Alzey.  From 
1840-48  he  punned  his  studies  at  Oiessen,  after  which  he  became  a  teacher  at  the 
Mayeuce  gymnasium.    His  study  of  the  works  of  Splnosa,  Schopenhauer,  and  Lazarus 
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Gdger  led  him  to  tarn  his  attention  to  philosophy,  and  In  1874  he  published  Die  WtU 
all  Bniieielcelung  de»  Geittei.  This  was  followed  by  Der  Mimuti$eKe  Oedanke  ;  Die  Dop- 
pdmature  der  KaiuaUtdt ;  Der  Vrtprung  der  Spraehe ;  and  ia  1881  he  pnbUshed  in 
English  his  HiMtorieai  Sketch  cf  the  DneU^mtent  qf  PhOotophy  brfore  Kant. 

KOLA,  an  episcopal  city  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  prarinoe  of  Oaserta,  16  m.  e.iLa  dl 
Kaples,  is  built  on  the  site  of  one  of  tlie  oldest  cities  of  Campania.  The  ancient  Kola 
was  founded  by  the  Ausonians,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  the  Samnita 
war,  818  B.C.  For  its  protection,  Marcellus  in  the  second  Punic  war  fought  in  its  vicin- 
ity the  first  battles  in  wliich  the  Romans  were  victorious  over  HanoibaL  Augustus  died 
at  Kola,  14  A.D.  The  first  bells  for  Christian  churclies  are  said  to  have  been  cast  here  in 
the  5th  century.  See  Bell.  Numerous  coins,  and  l>eautif  ul  vases  made  of  a  pale-yellow 
clay,  with  figures  painted  in  crimson  and  maroon,  and  supposed  to  have  been  manufac- 
tured here  by  potters  from  Corinth,  have  been  fomd  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  7,600. 

VOLAir,  a  CO.  in  n.  w.  Texas;  formed  in  1876;  organized  in  1881 ;  900  sq.  m.  Pop.  '90, 
1573.    Co.  seat,  Sweetwater. 

HOLSBXS,  Thbodob,  1836-75 ;  b.  Germany ;  educated  at  Ofittingen.  where  ba 
manifested  a  taste  for  oriental  studies,  in  which  be  soon  became  proficient.  He  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  uuiveisity  of  Kiel  in  1864,  and  Temained  there  till  1872,  when 
he  was  called  to  a  chair  at  Strasbuig.  His  studies  were  directed  mainly  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  languages,  and  to  Arabian  liturature,  and  the  history  of  Islamism.  Among 
his  works  may  be  mention  a  Hutory  of  the  Koran,  1860;  I4fe  of  Mohammed,  1868;  Con. 
trOnUion*  to  a  Knowledge  of  Ancient  Arabian  Poetry,  1864;  The  Literature  of  Vie  Old  Tettch 
ment,  1888;  Critieal  Seeearchet  on  the  Old  Tettament,  1869;  and  The  InteripHon  of  King 
Mesa  ofAfoab,  1870. 

SO'LI  ICE  TAH'OEBE,  a  popular  name  for  one  form  of  the  disease  which  has-been 
already  described  under  the  term  lupus  (q.v.). 

HOLUS  FBOSEQXFI,  an  entry  upon  the  records  of  a  court  by  the  plaintiff  in  •  civil, 
or  the  prosecutor  in  a  criminal,  cause,  declaring  that  the  proceedings  against  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  discontinued.  In  a  criminal  case  a  noUe  protequi  may  be  entered  at  any 
time  before  a  jury  is  impaneled  without  tbe  defendant's  consent,  but  not  afterwards 
without  bis  consent.  A  nolle  prosequi  is  not  equivalent  to  an  acquittal,  but  acts  merely 
as  a  stay  of  proceedings,  and  the  defendant  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  re-indicted.  It 
may  be  entered  as  to  one  of  several  defendants,  and  is  often  done  so  to  allow  his  testi- 
mony to  be  introduced  against  the  others.  It  is  generally  in  the  discretion  of  the  prose- 
cuting ofllcer  to  eater  a  tuMe  proiequi,  but  in  some  states  leave  must  be  obtained  from  the 
court. 

VOLLEKEKB,  Joseph,  was  b.  in  London  in  1737.  His  father,  who  was  from  Ant- 
werp, and  by  profession  a  painter,  died  when  he  was  young,  and  his  mother,  a  French- 
woman, not  remaining  long  a  widow,  he  received  but  little  education.  Being  placed  in 
the  studio  of  Scheemakers,  the  sculptor,  in  Vine  street,  Piccadilly,  he  workM  hard  and 
made  such  progress  that  in  1759  the  society  of  arts  awarded  him  fifteen  guineas  for  a 
group  in  clay;  In  1760  thirty  guineas  for  a  bas-relief;  and  during  the  same  year,  tea 
guineas  for  a  model  in  clay  of  a  dancing  faun.  Soon  after  this  N^ollekens  set  out  for 
Rome.  He  was  then  in  his  23d  year;  his  purse  was  light,  be  had  no  patron  to  support 
him;  but  he  was  independent  in  spirit,  and  had  been  trained  to  habits  of  economy.  A 
bas-relief  he  carved  in  stone  brought  him  ten  guineas  from  England,  and  the  Society  of 
Arts  voted  him  fifty  guineas  for  his  group  in  marble  uf  Timoclea  before  Alexander.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  events  for  him,  after  settling  in  Rome,  was  hia  meeting  Oar- 
rick  in  the  Vatican,  who  immediately  recognized  his  countryman  as  the  young  sculptor 
to  whom  the  prizes  had  been  awardea  by  the  society  of  arts,  sat  to  him  for  his  bust,  and 
paid  him  handsomely  for  it.  This  was  the  first  bust  he  had  been  commissioned  to 
model,  and  it  gave  liim  the  opportunity  of  proving  where  Iiis  strength  lay.  He  also 
executed  in  Rome  a  bust  of  Sterne  in  terra  cotta,  which  added  greatly  to  his  repu- 
tation. After  residing  10  years  in  Rome  he  returned  to  London,  took  a  lease  of 
extensive  premises  in  Ilortimer  street,  where  he  set  up  his  studio;  and  the  reputation  he 
hod  acQiiired  in  Rome  was  such  that  he  immediately  had  full  employment,  and  withia 
a  year  (i.n  1771)  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy,  and  a  royal  aoidemician  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  forte  was  in  modeling  busts.  Into  these  he  infused  much  truth  and 
character,  and  be  lias  lianded  down  the  likenesses  of  most  of  the  important  personages  who 
figured  in  Ot.  Britain  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  at  the  commencement  oi  this  centurr— 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  his  friend  and  frequent  visitor— of  Fox,  IMtt,  and  oUier 
political  characters.  Gieorge  III.  also  sat  tn  him ;  and  his  manner,  which  exhibited  pretty 
strongly  what  is  popularly  set  down  as  blunt  and  manly  English  character,  made  him  a 
great  favorite  with  the  king.  Besides  busts,  Noilekens  executed  numerous  commissioDi 
for  public  monuments  and  statues.  He  was  selected  by  the  academy,  with  whom  the 
choice  lay,  to  execute  the  government  commission  of  a  monument  to  tbe  three  captains, 
Manners,  Bayne,  and  Blair,  who  fell  in  Rodney's  great  l>attle  of  April  19,  1782;  out  in 
this  he  did  not  rise  above  the  allegories  of  Keptune  and  his  sea-horse,  and  Britannia  and 
her  lion.  His  statue  of  Pitt  for  Cambridge  was  much  praised  at  the  time.  He  also 
executed,  either  in  tbe  course  of  bis  studies,  or  to  meet  the  views  of  connoisseurs,  a 
considerable  numl>er  of  classical  and  mythological  statues.    He  died  Apr.  28, 1628. 
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WOIiO  SFDOOPASI,  Latin,  "I  am  unwilling  to  accept  the  office  of  bishop."  Theae 
*froTd8  are  generally  but  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  utterance  of  every  bishop  to  • 
whom  a  bishopric  is  offered.  It  u  stated  that  in  early  times  it  was  customary  to- 
modestly  refuse  the  office  of  bishop  twice  before  accepting  it  upon  the  third  offer. 
This  custom,  however,  never  existea  in  England,  and  is  not  known  to  be  practised  In 
any  countiy  at  the  present  day.  When  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  offered  to  Bishop 
Beveridge  (q.  v.)  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  Ndo  epiteopari,  but  the  words  were  the  sin- 
cere cxpresaon  of  his  purpose,  not  a  matter  of  form.  At  the  present  day  this  expression 
Is  ironically  applied  to  one  who  affects  a  reluctance  for  promotion  to  office. 

HOVAOS  (Gr.  nemein,  to  tend  or  feed),  the  name  given  (originally  by  the  Greeks)  to 
those  tribes  which,  depending  chiefly  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  have  no  fixed  habitation, 
but  move  about  for  convenience  of  pasture.  The  nomad  tribes  are  of  a  higher  grade  of 
civilization  than  those  that  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  much  inferior  to  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Thev  are  very  geuerallv  addicted  to  robbery, 
•nd  readily  engage  in  aggressive  war,  so  that  they  have  frequently  become  conquerors 
of  extensive  cidtivated  countries,  as  In  the  instances  of  the  Huns,  Arabs,  and  Tartaia. 
There  are  now  few  nomads  in  Europe,  and  these  only  in  the  steppes  near  the  Black  sea, 
and  the  regions  of  the  utmost  north,  where  cultivation  is  impossible.  Almost  all  the 
Finnish,  Mongolian,  and  Turkish  tribes,  and  the  tribes  formed  by  mixture  of  these  races, 
in  the  steppes  and  deserts  of  central  and  northern  Asia  are  nonuids,  also  the  Kurds  and 
the  Bedoums,  many  of  the  tribes  of  Africa,  and  the  Gauchos  and  some  of  the  othei 
Indian  tribes  in  North  and  South  America. 

VOM'BBE  SE  SIOB,  a  t  of  Mexico,  86  m.  s.e.  from  Dnrango,  in  a  ntountidnoua  di* 
trict    Near  it  are  rich  edlver  mines.    Pop.  about  6000. 

■OH  DS  PLnXS.    Fr.  "  pen-name"  ;  the  fictitious  name  assumed  by  an  author. 

VOXB,  a  term  used  in  fbe  ancient  Greek  music  to  denote  any  melody  determined  bf 
Inviolable  roles. 

VOKEHOLATUXB,  Chsuoai..    See  Chbmicai.  Komkkclatcbb. 

VOKHAUBIC.  This  word  refers  to  a  celebrated  controversy  of  the  middle  agea, 
respecting  the  nature  of  our  general  or  abetmct  ideas.  It  was  contended  by  some  that 
abstractions — as  a  circle  in  the  abstract,  beauty,  ri^ht — had  a  real  existence  apart  from 
round  things,  beautiful  obiects,  right  actions.  This  was  called  realism.  Those  that  held 
the  opposite  view  were  caUed  Nominalists,  because  they  maintained  that  there  is  noth- 
ing  general  but  name*;  the  name  "  circle  "  is  applied  to  everything  that  is  round,  and  is  a 
general  name;  but  no  independent  fact  or  property  exists  corresponding  to  the  name. 
There  is  nothing  in  a  general  name,  they  say,  but  a  declaration  of  resemblance  among  a 
number  of  thin^;  all  things  that  the  name  is  applied  to,  resemble  one  another  in  some 
point,  which  pomt  of  resemblance  the  mind  can  consider  apart  from  the  points  of  differ 
ence;  this  act  of  isolated  consideration  being  what  is  called  the  power  of  abstraction. 
We  can  be  engaged  in  thinking  of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  we  can  compare  it  with  other 
sweet  odors,  and  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  that  gives  the  odor,  or  as  to 
the  pleasure  that  we  derive  from  it;  all  this  is  a  process  of  abstract  thinking,  but  it 
would  not  of  itself  suffice  to  prove  that  the  odor  has  a  separate  existence.  We  mi^ht 
also  confine  our  attention  to  the  mere  form,  or  outline  of  the  rose,  and  compare  it  with 
other  forms;  but  we  should  be  still  less  able  to  affirm  the  independent  existence  of  this 
particnhu'  form. 

Realism  must  be  traced  I>ack  to  Plato's  system  of  ideas,  or  the  eternal  and  independ- 
ent existence  of  general  attributes,  from  which  the  concrete  embodiments  were  derived. 
There  existed  in  the  Divine  Mind,  according  to  Plato,  patterns,  models,  or  archetypes, 
according  to  which  individuals  were  formed.  The  archetype  circle  was  the  origin  of  all 
actual  round  things.  Aristotle  denied  the  separate  existence  of  these  general  forms,  and 
held  that  they  existed  only  in  connection  with  matter,  or  with  objects  in  the  concrete. 
The  Stoics  repudiated  univeisals  in  both  senses.  The  Aristotelian  view  constituted  the 
scholastic  realism,  and  prevailed  until  the  11th  c,  when  a  re-action  took  place  in  favor 
of  the  Stoical  doctrine,  headed  by  Roscelin  of  CompiSgne  and  John  the  sophist  This 
was  the  commencement  of  Nomutalism.  The  celebrated  Abelard  was  a  disciple  of  Bos- 
celin,  and  induced  large  numbers  to  depart  from  the  realistic  notions,  which  were  iden- 
tified at  the  time  with  religious  orthodoxy.  The  controversy  raged  with  great  violence 
through  the  12th  century.    Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  in  the  following  century 

five  their  powerful  adhesion  to  realism.    In  the  14th  c.  William  Occam,  an  English 
ranclacan  friar,  and  a  pupil  of  Scotus,  revived  the  advocacy  of  Nominalism,  which  was_ 
once  more  maintained  by  a  number  of  eminent  men,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the~~ 
church,  carried  the  length  of  persecution.    The  controversy  subsided  at  the  reformation. 

A  middle  view  between  Nominalism  and  Realism  was  held  by  a  few  persons  when 
the  contest  was  at  its  height;  which  was,  that  although  general  properties  nave  no  sepa- 
rate existence  in  nature,  they  can  be  conceived  in  the  mind  stwrt  from  any  concrete 
embodiment.  Thus  we  may  form  an  idea  of  a  circle,  irrespectiye  of  any  individual 
round  body.  This  view  is  specious,  and  is  tacitly  implied  in  many  opinions  that  have 
never  ceased  to  be  held.    See  Gbnkralization. 

HOKIKATrVE.     See  Declknsioh. 

VOV  AP?EASAirCE,  the  term  used  in  the  law  of  England  to  denote  that  a  party 
against  whom  an  action  or  suit  has  been  i-ommenced  tuts  not  entered  an  appearance. 
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which  is  the  way  by  which  he  comes  before  the  court  to  defend  la  ri^t  In  maoy 
cases,  if  he  does  not  appear,  the  suit  will  go  on  in  his  absence,  providra  he  waa  duly 
serred  with  the  writ  of  summons  or  bill. 

V0H-AMU1CP8IT,  is  in  English  law  the  usual  plea  or  defense  to  an  action  for  breach 
ot  a  contract  not  by.  deed,  aad  means  that  the  defendant  denies  that  he  broke  the  ooa- 
tract,  or  that  there  was  any  contract. 

JOH-OOim IMUOjm  OmOIBS  rank  as  foitows;  Sergeant-major,  quartermaster 
sergeant  (regimental),  ordnance,  oommlaeary,  and  post  quartermaster-sergeant,  hospital 
steward,  chief  musician,  principal  musiciuu,  chief  trumpeter,  and  saddler  sergeant, 
first  sergeant,  sergeant  ana  acting  boepital  steward,  corpond.  The  post  non-commis- 
sioned staff  consists  of  ordnance,  commissary,  and  post-qnartermaster-sergeants  ^>- 
pointed  by  the  secretary  of  war  from  sergeants  In  the  line  who  have  been  three  or  four 
years  non-commissioned  oflBcers.  To  be  an  ordnance  sergeant  there  must  have  been  8 
years  previous  service  Jn  the  army,  a  commissary  sergeant  5  years,  and  a  qoartennaster- 
sergeant  4  years.  While  the  law  contemplates  m  tltese  appointmeats  the  better  preaer- 
vatton  of  public  property  at  the  several  posts,  there  is  also  a  further  consideration — that 
of  offering  a  reward  to  Mthful  and  well  tried  sergeants,  and  of  giving  enoouragemeitt 
to  deserving  soldiers  to  hope  for  substantial  promotion.  Before  the  appointment  is 
made  the  applicant,  is  examined  by  a  board  of  officers  convened  for  the  purpose  by  the 
department  commander,  who  report  upon  the  nge,  charact«.'r,  service,  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  applicant,  upon  his  education,  clerical  proficiency,  and  general  fitness. 
Their  duties  are  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  departments  to  which  tbey  belong  and  when, 
practicable  to  act  as  stoiekeepers  and  clerics.  Tbey  are  not,  as  a  rule,  detailed  upon  any 
duty  which  Interferes  with  their  regular  functions.  .Non-commissioned  officers  are  ap- 
pointed by  regimental  commanders  on  the  recommendation  of  their  company  com- 
manders, and  they  are  carefully  selected  and  instructed.  The  captain  selects  Uie  first 
sergeant  from  the  sergeants  of  his  company,  and  may  return  him  to  the  grade  of  ser- 
geant, without  reference  to  higher  authority.-  Every  non-commissioned  officer  is  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  or  warrant  of  his  rank,  signed  by  the  colonel  and  countersigned 
by  the  adjutant.  Non-commissioned  ofiBcers  can  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  by  sentence  of 
court-martial.  The  desertion  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  or  his  absence  without 
leave,  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  during  a  period  of  ten  days,  vacates  hte  appoint- 
ment from  the  date  of  such  desertion  or  absence.  All  officers  are  enjoined  to  be  cautious 
in  reproving  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of  privates. 
Vacancies  iu  the  grade  of  second  lieutenantare  filled  by  appointment  from  the  graduates 
of  the  Military  Academy,  so  long  as  any  such  remain  in  service  unast^igned  ;  vacancies 
thereafter  are  filled  by  the  appointment  of  meritorious  non-commissioned  officers.  As 
a  rule,  tlie  appointee  must  be  between  21  and  80  years  of  age,  and  must  have  served  not 
less  than  two  years  in  the  army.  Boards  of  officers  are  appointed  to  make  preliminary 
ezamioatioDs  into  the  qualifications  of  the  non-commissioned  ofilcers,  and  the  merito- 
rious ones  recommended  receive  ceriiflcates,  are  known  as  "candidates  for  promotion," 
and  are  entitled  to  wear  on  each  sleeve  a  stripe  of  gilt  lace  so  long  as  they  occupy  tlie 
specially  honorable  position  of  candidate.  Those  who  become  ineligible  by  reason  of 
age  are  entitled  to  wear  the  gilt  stripe  on  their  left  sleeve  so  long  as  they  mamtain  their 
good  standing  as  non-commissionea  officers.  As  far  as  practicable  candidates  are  pro- 
moted in  their  own  regiments  There  is  a  sergeant  major,  a  quartermaster-sergeant, 
and  a  chief  musician  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  and  to  the 
engineer  battalion,  two  principal  musicians  to  each  regiment  of  artillery  and  infantry, 
one  saddler  sergeant  and  one  chief  trumpeter  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry.  There  are 
twelve  first  sergeants  to  each  regiment  of  cavalry  and  artuleiy,  and  ton  to  each  infantiy 
regiment,  sixty  sergeants  to  a  cavalry  regiment,  fifty-two  to  a  regiment  of  artillery, 
forty  to  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  ihiriy-four  to  the  engineer  battalion.  There  are 
forty-eight  corporals  to  the  cavalty  and  artillery  reglmente,  forty  to  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, and  thirty-four  to  the  engineer  battalion. 

Table  of  monthly  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers : 


Sergeant  ma)or 

Qnartermaeter^eneuit  (nginuotsi). 

Oidnance  eeigetnt. 

Ooinmlnai7    "      

PDet-qnartaniustar^agesot 

Hoapiul  (teward. 

Chief  mnalcian 

Principal"        

Chief  munpeter. 

Biddler  seiBeant, 
Firat 


Sacgeanta 

Acting  hospital  atemcd.. 
Oorpotal 


$»A.C.L 

$»B. 

•  ••• 

g,      .. 

»" 

fM 

>4 

M 

45 

60  A.  CI. 

•  •■> 

»A.L 

■  ••• 

ate 

•  ■■■ 

M" 

•  ••■ 

»A.O.L 

•  •■* 

17     " 

,,,, 

St  A.  0.8. 

84  B. 

*» 

ISA.C.L 

•  •« 

WO.  8. 

aoK. 

A,  aittUeiT ;    C,  caTaby ;    1.,  infantrr  ;    £.,  engineen ;    0.,  ordnance ;   S.,  signal. 
VOK  C0XF08  KEHTIS.    See  Lunact. 
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Wnr-OUIUUOTOK  is  »  substance  'which  does  not  readily  transmit  electrieitY  (q.v.X 
heat,  or  other  aSriform  fluids.  No  body  is  a  perfect  noD-coitductor  except,  possibly,  dry 
mses.  Amons  the  l)est  non-oonductors  of  electricity  may  be  mentionea  (in  the  order  cf 
uelr  merit)  shellac,  amber,  resins,  sulphur,  wax,  glass,  mica,  and  diamond.  More 
familiar  examples  are  silk,  wool,  rubber,  feathers,  dry  wood,  etc.  Silk  and  wool  are 
non-conductors  of  heat 

■OVOOnOftMUTS,  a  name  sometimes  given  generally  to  all  sectaries  who,  at  any 
period  in  English  history  since  the  establishment  of  Protestantism,  have  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  more  frequently 
used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  the  2000  clergymen  who  in  1662 — two  j-ears  after  ths 
xastoration— left  the  Church  of  England  rather  than  submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of 
aniformity,  which  required  of  every  beneficed  minister,  every  fellow  cf  a  college,  and 
even  every  schoolmaster,  unfeigned  assent  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  book 
of  common  prayer.  The  ejected  ministers  swelled  the  mnks  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  the  latter  of  whom  are  sometimes  called  Nonconformists, 

HOVE  (Lat.  nana,  "ninth  '^,  one  of  the  lesser  canonical  hours(q.v.),  so  called  from 
its  recitation  being  primitively  iixed  at  the  ninth  hour. 

HOV-fiFTECTIYS  (Fr.  non-4ietmU),  is  the  term  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  purson- 
ael  of  the  army  or  navy  not  on  active  service  or  in  immediate  readiness  for  acti  ve  service. 
It  thus  comprises  all  ofBccis  on  retired  or  half-pay,  pensioners,  and  superannuated  officers. 
In  a  force  liable  to  frequent  augmentations  and  reductions,  the  non-effective  charge 
must  be  considerable,  and  a  large  retirement  is  necessary,  in  order  to  rapid  promotion. 

■0VE8.    See  Calends. 

HOK  EST  nmWTlTS,  a  technical  term  used  in  that  port  of  the  law  where,  after  judg. 
ment,  the  sheriff  endeavors  to  arrest  a  party.  If  (^ter  a  reasonable  search  he  cnnnot 
flnc!  the  debtor,  he  makes  a  return  to  the  court  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  the 
del)tor,  which  is  shortly  called  a  return  of  nm  eit  inventtu,  and  liis  duty  is  then  dis- 
charged until  a  fresh  writ  Is  issued  to  him. 

HOVJITROSS,  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  England  who 
at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle^nce  to  these 
sovereigns,  believing  that  they  bad  unlawfully  possessed  themselves  of  tM  throne  abdi- 
cated by  James  II.  They  were  great  cliampions  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  on 
the  part  of  subjects  towards  kings;  and  as  tlie  triumph  of  the  prince  of  Orange  wai 
obtiuned  at  the  expense  of  that  doctrine,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could,  consistently 
with  their  antecedents,  acknowledgehim  as  their  rightful  king.  The  House  of  Commons 
allowed  them  six  months  longer  tfuan  laymen  to  inake  up  their  minds,  but  declined  to 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  lords,  viz. ,  that  the  oath  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  clergy. 
They  refused,  and  were  consequently  deprived  of  their  sees  and  benefices.  The  non- 
Jurors  comprised  Archbishop  Soncrolt,  8  bishops,  and  about  400  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

KSRABJtUj  is  a  French  term  meaning  nnequaled  in  excellence  or  quality.  The 
term  is  used  by  printers  to  specify  a  kind  of  type,  and  it  is  the  fourth  in  size  of  the 
types  commonly  used  in  the  U.  S. 

HOV  SSQulxUJi  (Lat,  "  it  does  not  follow")  is  a  term  which  frequently  occurs  in 
logic  with  reference  to  an  illogical  conclusion,  and  may  bo  rendered,  "  It  is  not  a 
necessary  deduction ;"  "  It  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course."  For  example 
(first  premiae).  Ckild  and  silver  are  wealth  ;  (second  premise),  lands  are  not  gold  and 
•ilver ;  Non  teq.  land  is  not  wealth.    The  term  is  often  abbreviated  to  iTois  »cq. 

VOnHIT  is  a  legal  term  in  America,  which  means  that  where  a  plaintiff  in  a  jury 
trial  finds  he  will  lose  his  case,  owing  to  some  defect  or  accident,  ho  is  allowed  to  be 
nonsuited,  instead  of  allowing  a  verdict  and  judgment  to  go  for  the  defendant.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  plaintiff  has  to  pay  tlie  defendant's  costs ;  but  he  can  bring 
a  fresh  action  if  he  can  get  over  the  difficulty  that  rendered  a  nonsuit  necessary  or 
expedient.  Nonsuit  may  be  voluntary,  as  where  the  plaintiff  purposely  absents  himself 
in  order  to  abandon  his  cause  and  allow  a  judgment  for  costs  to  be  entered  against  him  ; 
or  involuntary,  when,  on  being  called  on  the  trial  of  (he  cnso,  plaintiff  fails  to  appear. 
A  nonsuit  is  no  bar  to  another  action  for  the  same  cause.  In  many  of  the  states,  and 
in  the  n.  S.  courts,  nonsuit  cannot  be  given  against  a  plaintiff  who  has  already  given 
evidence  to  support  his  claim,  or  against  his  consent,  but  In  others,  like  New  York,  where 
there  has  been  a  final  submission  of  the  cause,  nnd  the  evidence  is  not  suflScient  to  up- 
Itold  the  action,  nonsuit  may  be  ordered  ;  while  in  Alabama  the  courts  cannot  enter  a 
nonsuit  imless  specially  authorized  to  do  so  by  statute. 

VOOS-ZD-DSEV  XAHKOOO.    See  Xoureddik-Makmoud. 

VOOTX/k  DOe,  a  large  kind  of  dog,  common  in  a  domesticated  slate  among  the  natives 
ftf  the  vicinity  of  Nootka  Sound.    It  has  erect,  pointed  oirs. 

lOOTKAl,  or  Arts,  a  family  of  Indian  trilies,  in  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Panada,  on  Vancouver  Island ;  they  gave  the  name  to  Nooika  Sound,  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  island  They  occupy  a  portion  of  the  main-land  near  the  island.  The  Ahts  proper 
live  on  the  w.  slue  of  the  island,  and  number  8M0.  Those  called  Nootka  by  Capt.  Ciook 
are  now  said  to  be  the  Moouchahts.  There  are  also  the  Quakewith,  subdivided  into 
many  tribes,  on  the  w,  and  e,  sides  of  the  island,  and  on  the  malu-land,  which  amount 
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io  as  many  more,  ana  on  the  e.  side  of  the  wland  the  Cowkliaiis  nmnber  7,000.  Tbe 
god  of  the  Atata  proper,  and  the  one  whom  ihey  worship  as  their  progenitor,  is  Quawte- 
aht;  ther  also  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  and  s  bird,  Totoocb,  which  th«^  believe  to  be 
endowed  with  supernatural  powers.  The  laws  goremiug  the  tribe  are  Btnct  and  pecal> 
faur,  especially  in  regard  to  consanguinity.  A  brave  cannot  marry  in  his  own  clan,  and 
the  children  are  claim<^  by  the  mother  s  clan.  One  member  of  a  clan  cannot  invite  a 
member  of  the  same  clan  to  a  feast;  this  rule  applying  to  the  male  sex  only,  the  squaws 
not  being  considered  in  society.  They  live  iu  houses,  the  posts  of  which  are  set  perma- 
nently at  the  stations  habitually  visited.  The  poets  are  set  in  a  row  for  a  distance  of 
about  100  ft,  and  on  either  side,  about  20  ft.  from  the  central  row,  are  two  other  rows, 
attached  to  it  by  string-pieces.  These  are  covered  with  cedar  slaUs  and  mats,  adjusted 
at  will.  Their  canoes  are  convenient  dug-outs,  capable  of  transporting  bouses  and  house- 
hold goods.  Their  chief  occupation  is  fishing — catching  salmon,  herring,  halibut,  and 
<xx;aslonally  whales.  They  travel  for  long  distances  to  go  on  the  hunt  in  the  season,  and 
add  to  their  store  by  collecting  shell-fisb,  camash  Txx>ts,  and  sea-weed.  They  are  ingeni- 
ous in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  making  capes  of  white  pine  bark,  hats  of  cedar  and. 
piue  bark,  and  blankets  of  cypress  bark.  They  make  their  own  dishes  and  dippers,  of 
wood,  and  are  accomplished  in  the  art  of  carving.  They  wear  masks  on  the  war-path, 
which  they  carve  out  of  wood,  and  they  ornament  their  door-posts  They  place  their 
dead  in  boxes  and  hang  them  up  in  the  trees  or  lay  them  on  the  ground,  and  cover  them 
with  mounds  of  sticks  and  stones.  They  have  a  bad  reputation  among  the  whites,  who 
have  greatly  increased  since  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  main-land.  Their  allies,  the 
Cowichans,  are  partially  civilized,  doing  their  own  farming  and  working  for  the  whites; 
missionaries  of  all  faiths  have  been  encouraged  to  visit  them,  and  have  made  a  study  of 
their  language.  A  vocabulary  of  the  Aht  language  is  contained  in  Sproat's  SeeiuM  and 
Studies  of  Savage  Life. 

HOOTKA  BOmrD,  an  inlet  on  the  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  Uand,  British  North 
America,  in  lat.  49°  85'  n.,  long.  120°  84'  west.  Its  entrance  is  protected  by  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  sound  cnn  be  entered  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  It  extenda 
inland  for  10  m.  in  a  n.n.e.  direction;  but  the  greatest  breadth  of  water  is  not  more 
than  500  yards.  Numerous  small  coves  and  inlets  are  found  around  the  rocky  Shores. 
It  affords  good  anchorage. 

VOKD,  the  most  northerly  department  in  France  (whence  its  nameX  correntonding 
with  the  former  province  of  French  Flanders,  and  boraering  on  Belgium  and  the  straS 
of  Dover.  Area  2193  sq.  m.;  pop.  '96,  1,811,868.  It  Is  composed  of  two  parts,  or  at 
least  narrows  near  the  middle  at  Armentieres,  on  the  Lys,  almost  to  a  Tine.  It  Is 
watered  by  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre,  with  their  affluents,  and  by  numerons  canals. 
Next  to  that  of  the  Seine,  it  Is  the  most  densely  peopled  department  In  France.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  It  is  divided  Into  12  arrondlssements:  — IJUe 
(the  capital),  Avesnes,  Cambraf,  Douai,  Dunkerque,  Hazebrouck,  and  Valenciennes. 
The  principal  products  are  wheat,  hemp,  beet-root,  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  fruits. 
Manufactures  of  lace,  cambric,  linens,  and  beet^-root  sugar  are  extensively  carried  on. 
It  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of  railways,  roads,  and  canals  than  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  the  most  Important  coal  and  iron  mines.  No  other  department  has  so 
many  populous  towns  and  strong  fortresses;  none  adds  so  much  to  the  national  re- 
venue; In  none  are  the  people  so  intelligent,  so  susceptible  of  culture,  or  so  industrious. 

V0BOA1T,  Max  SiMOir.  A  German  writer  of  Jewish  parentage,  bom  In  Budapest 
in  1849.  He  studied  medicine,  and  after  traveling  extensively  practiced  in  his  native 
city  and  afterward  in  Paris,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has  written  for  the  €rennan 
newspapers,  and  these  contributions  have  afterward  been  collected  In  book  form.  His 
chief  works  are  Vom  Krernl  zur  Athambra  (1879);  P'ins  unUr  der  driUm  Sepubhk  (1880); 
Vie  konvenlianellm  LOgen  der  KvMurmentehheil  (1883);  Paradoxe  (1885);  two  novels,  four 
plays,  Entartung  (1893),  which  under  its  English  title  Degeiieratim,  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  England  and  America  as  attacking  the  so-called  "  decadent "  school  of  literature; 
The  Comedy  of  Sentitnent  (1896),  etc 

V0BDEV8K70LD,  Adolf  Eric,  b.  Finland,  1833 ;  educated  at  Borgo  and  Hel 
bingfors,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the  faculty  of  mathematics  and  physics  at  the 
latter  university,  but  removed  for  political  reasons  in  1855.  In  1858  be  became  state 
mineralogist  at  Stockholm.  He  went  with  Torell  in  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  1850  and 
18r1.  and  himself  led  expeditions  in  1864,  1868,  1872,  and  1875.  The  expedition  of 
1868  resulted  in  accurately  fixing  the  position  of  Spitzbergen.  In  1870  he  made  a 
scientific  exploration  of  Orcenland.    His  most  important  expedition  was  undertaken  in 

1878,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  n.  polar  sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  e.  to 
Behring  strait.     He  left  Gothenburg  in  July,  1878,  and  reached  Yokohama  in  Sept, 

1879.  NordenskjOld  believes  that  his  last  voyage  has  demonstrated  that  communica- 
tion by  sea  for  commercial  purposes  may  easily  oe  had  between  Europe  and  the  Obi- 
Yenisei;  that  the  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  Siberian  sea,  is  practi- 
cable, but  useless  to  commerce,  and  that  furtlier  exploration  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  sea  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  month  of  the  Lena  can  be 
established.     He  was  created  a  baron  in  1880. 

VOBSEBHET,  a  small  island  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  lies  8  m.  off  the 
coast  of  East  Friesland,  and  forms  one  of  a  string  of  islands  that  line  that  coast  Area 
about  4  sq.m. ;  permanent  pop.  1770.    It  has  enjoyed,  since  1797,  a  great  reputation  as 
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a  pl»ce  for  sea-bathing,  and  m  the  snmmer  season  has  from  1800  to  2,000  visitors.  The 
little  Tillage  at  the  w.  end  of  the  island  has  a  very  tastefully  built  ConveriUioiuhaut,  130 
ft.  long.    Trees  do  not  grow  here.    Fop.  about  2,000. 

VOBDHAVBEV,  a  flourishing  t  of  Prussian  Saxony,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  eontb- 
em  base  of  the  Harz  mountains,  on  the  Zorge,  88  m.  n.n.w.  of  Erfurt  The  surround- 
ing  countiy  is  very  fertile  in  com,  and  in  the  vicinity  commences  the  Ooldene  An* 
(golden  plain),  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Helme.  It  contains  a  gymnasium,  numer- 
ous churches,  one  of  which,  St.  Blasius,  contains  two  ]>icture8  by  Luke  Cranach.  It  car- 
ries on  a  thriving  general  trade,  is  the.  depot  from  which  the  Harz  mountains  are  sup- 
plied with  necessaries,  and  has  most  extensive  distilleries  and  considerable  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  succory,  chemicals,  cloih,  leather,  etc.  Its  spirit  distilleries,  of  wliicli  there 
are  00  in  almost  constant  operation,  produce  annually  for  export  upwards  of  100,000 
hogsheads  of  oom-brandy.    Pop.  "90,  26,863. 

HOBDHEDaX,  Isaac,  ph.d.,  1809-12 ;  b.  Hemelsdorf,  Germany,  of  Jewish  par- 
ents. Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  Jewish  school,  he  entered  the 
gvmnasium  of  WUrzburg,  to  fit  himself,  by  the  study  of  tlie  classics,  theology,  and  piiiloso- 
phy,  for  a  Jewish  public  teacher.  After  studying  two  years  at  the  gymnasium,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  imiversity,  from  which,  in  1882,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Munich, 
taking  his  deCTse  of  doctor  of  I>hil08ophy  in  1834  Two  American  students  who  took  pri- 
vate lessons  of  him  in  1882  having  informed  him  that  there  were  favorable  openings  in 
America,  he  left  his  home  in  1885,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  was  appointed 
professor  of  Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages  and  acting  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  instructor  in 
the  Union  tlieological  seminary.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Hebrew  sciiolai-s  of 
modem  times.  He  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  I^f. 
Stuart  On  his  way  to  this  country  he  began  the  preparation  of  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar on  a  philosopbi^  basis.  In  1838  he  published  the  first  volume,  and  in  1841  the 
second.  Prof.  Alexander,  reviewing  it  savs,  "This  new  work  requires  no  painful 
effort  «f  memory  to  keep  its  parts  in  order;  tbe  pemsal  in  it  of  the  most  thorny  part  of 
Hebrew  grammar  opens  a  vista  superior  in  clearness,  extent,  and  beautv  to  tliat  exhil>- 
ited  by  any  other  writer.  Nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  deal  in  sweeping 
panegyric  prevents  our  speaking  in  the  highest  terms."  Home  styles  it  "  the  moat  elalv 
orate  and  philosophical  Hebrew  grammar  in  the  English  language."  Besides  this  he 
published  A  QrammaUeai  Analysit  of  8eUet  Portion*  of  Scripture,  or  a  Chrttiomaihy; 
The  PhUotophy  «f  Eeduiaitet,  being  an  JntrodueUon  to  the  Book  of  EedetiMtet,  in  the 
Kblieal  Repoeitory.  He  contributed  other  valuable  articles  to  the  BibUeal  Bepotitor^. 
He  left  also  the  following  worlcs  in  manuscript:  A  CfuUdee  and  J^/riae  Orammar,  m 
Oerman;  Arabia  Orammar,  in  Gterman;  A  Larger  Arabic  Orammar,  in  English;  A 
JVanilation  and  BtpoeiHon  of  ih»  Book  of  EeeUsiaitte*,  in  German ;  Hd/rewi  Coneordanee, 
incomplete;  Philologieal  Memoranda;  etc  Dr.  Nordheimer  continued  through  life  in 
the  Jewish  faith. 

"SWBBSm,  Chablbs  ;  bom  Prussia,  1880 ;  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  in  1835,  attended  school  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  the 
age  of  18.  He  shipped  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1844,  and  during  his  service  of  three  years 
iMde  a  voyage  around  the  world.  He  stayed  at  sea  till  1858,  finding  employment  in 
the  merchant  whaling,  and  mackerel  fishery  service.  He  was  then  engaged  In  Phila- 
delphia, and  afterward  in  Indianapolis  in  a  newspaper  office.  From  1857  to  1861  he 
was  employed  bv  Harper  &  Brothers  in  an  editorial  capacity,  and  from  1861  to  1871  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  N«a  York  Evening  PmL  He  visited  Califomia  in  1871,  and  on 
a  second  trip  in  1872  visited  the  Hawaiian  islands.  From  1874  till  1890  he  was  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  was  then  retired.  Among  the  books 
he  has  written  are  Man-of- War  Life  ;  The  Merchant  Veeeel;  Whaling  and  Fithing  (1856); 
Stories  of  the  Is/and  World}  Cape  Cod  and  Ml  Along  Shore  (1868);  California  for  Utallh, 
Pleasure,  and  Residence  ;  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandunai  Islimd*  ( 1874) ;  Politics 
for  Young  Americans  (1875);  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  Slates;  Ood  and  the 
PiUttre  Life  (1888);  Peninsuiar  California  (1888).  Some  of  them  have  been  reprinted  in 
England  and  in  Glenn.:;ny. 

VOBDKOFnra.    See  NobbkOfino. 

HOBOLnreEH,  a  t  in  the  w.  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  river  Eger,  44  m.  n.w.  of 
AugsbutK  by  the  Munich  and  Nuremberg  railway.  It  has  a  Gothic  church,  with  a  high 
tower  and  fine  organ,  and  manufactures  of  Tyrofese  carpets,  linens,  and  woolens,  besides 
a  large  trade  in  fathers.  Popi  '95,  8286.  Nordlingen  is  historically  interesting  as  the 
scene  of  several  battles,  the  most  tamous  of  which  was  fou^t.  Sept  6,  1684,  between 
24,000  Swedes,  under  count  Horn  and  duke  Bemhard  of  Baxe- Weimar,  and  45.000 
Imperialists  under  king  Fenlinand.  The  former  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  12,000 
killed  and  wounded,  800  banners  and  standards,  80  cannons,  and  several  thousand  pria- 
onera,  among  whom  was  Horn  himself. 

HOSX  is  a  sand-bank  in  the  estuary  of  the  river  Thames,  4  m.  n.e.  of  Sbeeraess.  on 
wUch  there  is  a  floating  light,  called  the  Note  light  in  bit  61°  29*  n.,  long.  0°  46'  west. 
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The  name,  however,  b  more  commonly  appUed  to  the  portion  of  tlte  ettnaiy  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Nore  light  and  landlMuili. 

HOBFOLK,  a  CO.  in  e.  Hassachnsetta,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  Maasachnsett*  bay; 
drained  by  the  Charies  and  Neponset  rivers;  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hart- 
ford and  the  New  England  raflroads;  404  aq.  m.;  pop.  '90, 118,960,  chiefly  of  American 
Irirth.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  billy,  and  much  of  it  heavily  wooded  irith  ash, 
elm,  liickory,  o<^  and  other  timber  trees.  The  soil  is  rocky,  but  fertile  in  many  por- 
tions, producing  Indian  com,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.  The  Quincy  quarries  afford  excellent 
granite.  A  large  capital  Is  invested  in  manufactures,  and  among  tlie  articles  made  are 
boots  and  shoes,  leather,  cotton,  woolen,  and  straw  goods,  forged  and  rolled  iron, 
carriages,  harness,  and  metal  wares.     Co.  seat,  Dedham. 

VOBTOLX,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  adjoining  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  n.  and 
n.e.  by  Hampton  roads  and  Chesapeake  bay;  drained  by  Ellcabieth  and  North  rivers  and 
Deep  creek ;  on  the  Atlantic  and  ]>uiviUe,  the  Atlantic  Coast  line,  and  several  other  rail- 
roads, and  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal ;  476  so.  m. :  pop.  '90, 77,038,  chiefly  of  American  birth, 
incl  colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  heavily  wooded  with  cypress  and  other  trees. 
A  large  part  of  the  Dismal  swamp  lies  within  this  couuty.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the 
principal  productioos  are  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes.  There  are  flour 
and  saw  mills,  and  manufactories  of  machinery,  carriages,  cars,  and  metal  wares.  Co. 
seat,  Portsmouth. 

VOBTOLK,  a  CO.  in  s.  Ontario,  Canada  ;  bounded  on  the  b.  by  lake  Eric ;  ('rained  by 
tributaries  of  that  lake;  situated  on  tlie  Canada  Southern  railroad;  635  sq.m. ;  pop.  "91, 
87.180  chiefly  English,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  Qermons,  Scotch,  and  Irish. 
The  surface  b  mostly  even,  and  the  soil  fertile.    Co.  seat,  Bimcoc. 

H0S70LX,  a  large  and  important  maritime  co.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  n. 
and  n.e.  by  the  North  sea,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  county  of  Suffolk.  Area  1,306,440 
acres  ;  pop.  '91,  458,616.  Its  coast-line,  extending  from  Yarmouth,  on  the  e.,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nen  in  the  Wash,  is  about  100  m.  in  length.  From  Yarmouth  to  Happis- 
burgh  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy;  from  Happisburgh  to  Weyboumcit  is  skirted  by 
low  cliffs;  and  w.  of  Weyboume  to  the  entrance  to  the  Wash,  where  the  banks  are  in 
great  part  dry  at  low  water,  and  where  a  considerable  extent  of  land  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  (see  Wash),  it  ia  low,  and  covered  with  sand  or  shingle.  The  surface  of 
the  county  is  level,  or  nearly  so,  none  of  the  rising  grounds  being  considered  worthy 
of  being  cialled  hills.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  tlie  Yare,  with  its  affluents  the 
Wensum  and  the  Wavencv,  and  the  Bure.  Commumcation  is  kept  up  b^  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  by  the  Qreat  Eastern  railway.  The  climate  is  affected  in  spring  particularly 
by  cold  n.e.  winds,  but  the  air  is  in  ^neral  dry  and  heaJthy.  The  sou  consists  chiefly 
01  light  sands  and  loams,  and  comprises  a  great  extent  of  land,  which  tfaongfa  naturally 
not  fertile,  has  been  made  so  by  judicious  manigemeot.  The  a^culture  of  the  county 
is  in  an  advanced  condition,  and  nil  the  usual  crops  are  extensively  |;rown;  while  that 
of  barley  is  especially  celebrated.  Half  the  acreage  is  devoted  to  reanng  food  for  cattle, 
and  thus  the  necessary  supply  of  manure  is  secured.  Oeese  and  turkeys  are  extensivdy 
reared  for  the  London  market    The  capital  is  Norwich. 

HOBIOLK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Norfolk  co.,  Ya.,  on  the  Elizabeth  river,  an 
arm  of  Chesapeake  bay,  18  miles  from  Fort  Monroe,  and  about  106  miles  s.e.  of  Blch- 
mond,  Is  with  Portsmouth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  largest  naval  station  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  the  second  city  in  Virginia.  It  b^same  a  borough  in  1736,  and  a 
city  in  1845;  In  1776  was  burned  by  the  order  of  Ix>rd  Dunmore.  Durmg  the  early  part 
of  the  civil  war  it  was  the  chief  naval  depot  of  the  confederacy,  and  was  not  abandoned 
tiU  May  3d,  1862.    The  city  is  irregularly  built,  on  low  ground,  but  contains  some  fine 

C'  lie  buildings.  It  Is  connected  by  steamer  with  European  ports  and  with  New  York, 
ton,  Philadelphia  and  Richmond,  Is  entered  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  Norfolk 
and  Southern,  Norfolk  and  Virginia  Beach,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  other  railroads. 
The  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  canals  aiford  additional  com- 
monication  with  Imand  towns.  The  harbor  Is  large  and  deep  and  well  defended.  It 
contains  a  city  park  of  114  acres;  V.  S.  custom-house:  U.  S.  naval  hospital;  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  hospital;  retreat  for  the  sick  (Prot.);  public  library;  high  school;  Leach-Wood 
seminary;  Norfolk  academy;  Norfolk  mission  college  (Pres.);  nillllps-West  sdiool  for 
girls;  Norfolk  college  for  young  ladles;  and  separate  graded  schools  for  white  and 
colored  children,  l^e  city  owns  a  waterworks  plant  on  the  Holly  system,  and  has  good 
sewerage,  gas  and  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  several  national  and  state 
hanks,  about  20  churches,  and  dally  and  weekly  newspapers.  It  has  important  manu- 
factories, and  a  huve  trade  in  vegetables,  fruit,  oysters,  peanuts,  cotton,  grain,  Cattle, 
lomber,  and  coaL    Pop.  '00,  34,871. 

HOBFOLK,  DuKB  of.    See  Howabd. 

VOBFOLK IBLAMD  lies  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  1200  m.  e.n.e.  of  Sydney  in  Australia,  in 
lat.  20°  4'  s.,  and  long.  168°  e.  Length,  6  m. ;  breadth,  ^  m. ;  area,  1S|  sq.  m.  It 
is  the  largest  of  a  smaller  cluster  of  Islands,  comprising  Norfolk,  Nepean,  and  Philip 
islands,  together  with  several  rocky  Islets.  The  coasts  are  high  and  st«m,  and  Ibe  snr- 
face  generally  uneven,  rising  in  Mount  Pitt  to  upwards  of  1000  ft.  in  helgnt.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  well  watored,  and  the  cltmato  healthy.  In  1826  Norfolk  Idand  was  made  a 
penal  settlement  by  the  British  government  for  the  worst  class  of  convicts  sent  out  to  New 
Booth  Wales;  but  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  and  the  establishment  was  broken  rxp  in 
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1866.  In  1856  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcalm  Island  (q.  v.)— 104  in  nnmber,  descendants  of 
the  mntineera  of  the  BoiMtu — were  transferred  hither  \n  the  BriUsh  government.  In 
1861  the  pop.  was  788w 

KOmOALFS.    Bee  Alps. 

S0B1CUX,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  coResponding  to  Bavaria  and  other 
parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire ;  Iraunded  n.  by  the  DanuKie,  e.  and  s.  by  Panno- 
nia;  also  s.  by  Illyricum  and  cisalpine  Gaul;  w.  by  Vindelicia.  The  region  is  moun< 
tidnous,  the  Noric  Alps  streUsUing  through  the  center  of  the  province;  the  chief  rivers 
were  (Euus  (modem  Inn),  Dravas  (Drave;,  and  Murius  (Mur).  The  chief  town  was 
Noreia,  mentioned  by  Csesar  in  his  commentaries.  The  province  was  subdued  by  the 
generals  of  Augustus  about  18  b.c.  The  Romans  obtained  iron  and  salt  from  the  region, 
and,  it  is  said,  gold. 


HO'UUX  is  the  name  assigned  by  Svanberg  to  a  metal,  whose  earth  (or  oxide)  is  t 
dated  with  zux»nia  in  certain  varieties  of  the  mineral  sircon.    Its  existence  is  not  as  yet 
definitely  established. 

VOBXAL  aCHOOLS,  institutions  where  teachers  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
their  profession  and  trained  in  the  practice  of  it.  The  name  of  normal  school  is  of  Frendi 
origin  (EcoU  Normals,  from  Lat.  tunma,  a  rule  or  model),  and  is  that  generally  used  in 
Scotland;  sucli  iusiitutious,  in  England,  are  oftener  called,  "training  colleges; "  and  in 
Germany  "seminaries."  There  have  been  established  in  Great  Britain,  America, 
France,  Germany,  and  Swltserland,  schools  in  which  the  principles  of  teaching  form 
the  subject  of  study,  and  in  which  model  specimens  of  the  art  are  given.  Italy,  and 
even  Russia,  are  foUowing  in  the  wake  of  tue  countries  named,  "niese  schools  also 
afford  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  which  are  taught  in  elementary 
schools.  The  only  normal  school  for  tiuniug  the  higher  class  of  teachers  for  colleges 
and  academies  exists  in  Paris 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  normal  school  in  Great  Britain  was  the  sessiontil 
school  of  Edinburgh  (1880),  afterwards  developed  into  the  "general  assembly's  normal 
institution.''  The  first  attempt  of  a  similar  kiud  in  England  was  that  of  the  Batter- 
sea  Training  College,  instituted  tqr  JSx.,  afterward  sir  J.  P.  E.  Shuttleworth  and  Mr. 
Tuffnell.  Sir  J.  P.  £.  Shuttleworth  subsequently,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  committee 
of  privy  council  on  education,  suggested  measures  which  have  resultM  in  the  institution 
of  about  fifty  colleges  for  the  traming  of  teachers  in  Great  Britain  in  connection  with 
tlie  Established  and  Dissenting  churches.  These  turn  out  hundreds  of  male  and  female 
teachers  annually,  who  having,  after  a  two  years'  course  of  training,  received  government 
certificates  of  merit,  become  tochers.  The  establishment  of  these  schools  in  the  United 
States  is  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  suggestion  by  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted  in  an  oration  delivered 
in  New  Haven,  CJonn.,  in  1816,  and  to  various  rucommendatioiLS  in  the  olBcial  messages 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  while  governor  of  New  York.  In  1888  a  gentleman  in  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Edmund  Dwight,  offered  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  a  school 
on  condition  that  the  slate  would  appropriate  an  equal  amount.  This  was  accepted,  and 
the  first  school  was  established  at  Lexington  in  July,  1889.  Others  soon  came  into  exist- 
ence In  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  ;  and  now  nearly  every  state  in  the  union  has  one 
or  more  either  sustained  by  a  county,  city,  or  the  state  itself.  In  1880  the  total  number  of 
these  public  normal  schools  reporting  was  183,  the  number  of 'instructors  connected  with 
them  was  1189,  and  the  students.  82,814.  They  usuallyembrace  the  model  or  pattern  school 
together  with  the  academical  features  of  the  ordinary  school.  The  conditions  of  admls- 
■ton  are  about  the  same  in  each,  and  require  tli.it  the  candidate  be  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  that  he  be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  English  grammar.  He  must  also  intend  to  teach 
after  graduating  during  a  certain  specified  time.  The  courses  of  study  are  principally 
limited  to  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  together  with  a  thor- 
ough theoretical  and  practical  preparation  for  the  special  duties  of  a  teacher.  In  some 
of  tlie  schools,  however  the  claries  and  modem  languages  are  taught.  In  the  accounts 
of  the  various  states  mention  will  be  found  of  these  schools  IndiTidually. 

VOBXAV,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Minn.,  on  Red  river,  formed  1881 ;  1440  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 
10,018.    It  is  drained  by  Marsh  river.    Co.  seat,  Ada. 

KOBXAK,  Henbt,  b.  Leicester,  England,  Sept.  19,  1868;  graduated  from  Harvard 
university  and  studied  at  Leipzig  university:  for  some  years  on  the  Pall  ifall  Oazette,  and 
lat^r  became  associate  editor  of  the  D  lUy  Ohronieh.  Has  traveled  throngh  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Japan,  China,  Siberia,  Korea,  Siam,  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Egypt. 
He  has  published  An  Account  of  the  Hannrd  Greek  Play  (1881);  The  Real  Japan  (1892); 
The  Peoples  and  PolUict  qf  the  Far  EaU  (1896);  and  TKt  Sear  Bad  and  Sketches  and  Sludie$ 
in  the  Balkans  (1897). 

VOBKAV  AXUJUTIHJT  U  JtE.  As  its  name  implies,  this  style  Was  originated  and  chiefly 
used  by  the  Normans.  Soon  after  their  conquest  of  the  north  of  France,  they  began  to 
erect  churches  and  cathedrals  in  memory  of  their  victories.  Their  conquests  supplied 
them  with  the  means  for  making  tliese  large  edifices.  They  were  not  contented  with  the 
small  churches  then  common  in  France,  but  desired  to  erect  monuments  worthy  of  their 
great  conquests.  They  accordingly  expanded  the  dimensions,  while  to  a  great  extent 
retaining  tue  style  of  the  buildings  they  fuuud  in  France.  They  seem  also  to  have  bor 
lowed  some  of  their  ideas  from  the  Rhine.    See  Gothic  AncnrrEcrxTBE. 
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The  leading  characteristics  of  their  style  were  size  and  massiTeness.  '  They  adopted 
the  old  Latin  plau  (derived  from  the  BasUica)  of  ceotnl  and  side  aisles;  and  nt  tlie  esKt 
end,  they  invariably  placed  a  semicircular  apae.  They  seized  on  the  tower  as  a  distinguish' 
ing  feature,  and  devuloped  it  as  their  style  pro^sscd.  The  ornaments  are  simple  and 
of  great  variety ;  but  the  most  common  and  distinctive  are  the  zigzag,  billet,  chevron, 
nau-head,  etc.  The  windows  and  doors  are  simple,  with  semicircular  arched  betds — 
the  former  without  tracery.  The  tympanum  of  the  door-arch  is  occasionally  filled  with 
sculpture. 

The  nave  arches  are  carried  sometimes  on  single  pillars,  but  more  frequently,  especi- 
ally as  the  style  advanced,  on  piers  with  shafts.  The  shafts  are  almost  ^ways  recessed 
in  nooks  (or  "  nook  shafts  ")■  Owing  to  tbe  great  size  of  the  buildings,  the  architects 
were  unable  at  first  to  vault  the  main  aisle,  which,  accordingly,  had  usually  a  wooden 
roof,  the  side  aisles  only  being  vaulted. 

The  masoniy  is  rude;  the  joints  being  large,  and  the  stones  generallv  unhewn. 
The  style  prevailed  from  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  10th  c,  till  the  death  of  William  Ibo 
conqueror,  near  the  end  of  the  11th  century.  There  are  many  examples  in  Normandy, 
the  churches  at  Caen  being  well-known  buildings  of  the  date  of  William. 

This  style  of  architecture  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Kormans  at  the  conquest, 
1066.  They  there  extended  the  scale  of  the  buildings,  as  they  had  done  in  Normandy, 
preserving,  however,  mtny  local  peculiarities  of  the  Saxon  style,  which  they  found  In 
the  countnr.  The  chapel  in  the  white  tower  of  the  tower  of  London  is  liie  earliest 
example  of  pure  Norman  wcrk  in  England.  There  are,  however,  many  buildings,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  which  date  from  before  the  end  of  the  12th  c. ,  when  tbe 
pointM  s^le  began  to  be  used.  Durham,  Lindisfarne,  Canterbury,  Dunfermline  are 
partially  Norman,  besides  many  other  churches  and  castles.  The  Anglo-Norman  is 
heavier  tlian  tbe  French-Norman,  the  cylindrical  nave  piers  of  the  above  buildings  being 
much  more  massive  than  those  of  French  works.  To  relieve  this  heaviness,  the  chev- 
ron, spiral,  and  other  groovings  were  cut  in  the  piers.  The  mouldings  and  forms  of 
doors,  windows,  eta,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Normandy.  There  is  one  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  the  plans  of  the  early  Norman  churches  in  the  two  countries:  in  France,  the 
apse  at  the  east  end  is  always  semicircular;  in  Euglnnd,  this  form  was  gradually  given 
up;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  style,  the  square  east  end  was  universally  adopted. 

irOBKAirBT,  CoNSTANTiHK  Hkmrt  FEIPP8,  Marquis  of,  1797-1863,  b.  England ; 
son  of  the  first  earl  Mulgrave.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  and 
returned  to  parlUinent  for  Scarborough  in  1818.  He  acted  with  the  liberals,  though  his 
family  had  always  been  tories;  his  first  speech  was  in  favor  of  tbe  poIKical  claims  of  llie 
Roman  Catholics,  and  his  second  advocated  lord  John  Russell's  proposals  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  He  left  parliament,  which  he  re-entered  after  a  residence  of  two  years 
in  Italy.  While  in  the  commons,  be  sec'ired  tbe  abolition  of  tbe  sinecure  office  of  joint 
postmaster-general,  and  advocated  the  extension  of  tbe  suffrage  in  the  great  manufactur. 
lag  towns.  He  succeeded  to  tbe  title  in  1^1,  and  soon  after  was  made  governor  of 
Jamaica,  where  he  successfully  executed  the  act  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and 
suppressed  without  loss  of  life  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  Returning  to  England,  he  sue- 
ceeded  the  earl  of  Carlisle  as  lord  privy  seal  in  1834.  He  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1885-89,  displaying  an  impartiality  which  won  the  approl>ation  of  O'Connell  himself 
He  was  made  a  marquis  at  the  coronation  of  Victoria,  and  was  colonial  secretary  for  • 
short  time  in  1889,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  home  department,  where  he  remained 
tin  l&ll.  From  1846  to  1832,  he  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  France,  and  from  1854  to  1858, 
to  Florence.  He  published  A  Yenr  of  Revolulion  (1867),  containing  his  personal  observa- 
tions  at  Paris,  and  a  number  of  novels,  including  Matilda,  r«*  and  ^o,  and  The  Contratt, 

HOBKABBT  (Fr.  Hbmumdie),  formerly  a  province  in  the  north  of  France,  bordenng 
on  the  English  channel;  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Seine-Inferieure,  Eure^ 
Orne,  Calvados,  and  Manche.  It  is  in  general  a  very  fertile,  richly-cultivated  land, 
resembling  a  garden  m  many  districts.  Its  chief  agricultural  products  are  com,  flax 
and  fruits  (from  which  cider  is  lar^lymade);  its  fisheries  ana  manufactures  of  great 
importance,  and  its  horses  the  best  in  tbe  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most 
part  descendants  of  the  old  Normans,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  their  splendid  ancestors. 
They  are  intelligent,  strongly  built,  and  of  a  noble  and  energetic  character;  warm 
hearted  and  patriotic,  they  produce  the  boldest  milors,  the  most  skillful  fishermen,  agri- 
culturists, cattle-rearers,  and  gardeners  in  all  France.  In  the  north-eastern  and  more 
level  part  (formerly  Upper  Normandy),  the  principal  towns  are  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Havre- 
de-Orace,  Harfleur,  Honfieur,  Lisieux,  Evreux,  Yvetot;  in  the  south-western  and  hilly 
part  {Lower  Normandy),  the  principal  towns  are  Caen,  Falaise,  8t-Lo,  Bayeux,  Coutance^ 
Avranches,  Granville,  Alen^n,  Cherbourg,  and  Mont-St-Michel. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  country  bore  the  name  of  GalUa  Lugdunemi*  IL 
Under  the  Frankish  monarchs  it  formed  a  part  of  Neustria,  and  was  first  called  Normandy 
after  Charles  the  simple,  in  913,  had  given  it  to  Rolf  or  RoUo,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Norse  rovers  (see  Nokmaks),  to  be  held  by  him  and  liis  posterity  as  a  fief  of  the  French 
crown.  From  Rolf  (baptized  into  Christianity  under  the  name  of  Robert)  and  Gisela, 
the  daughter  of  Cliarles,  sprung  the  latter  dukes  of  Normandy,  of  whom  Richard  I., 
grandson  of  Rolf,  vigorously  moiutuiucd  his  authority  against  his  liege  lords,  Louis  IV. 
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and  Lothaire.  Wflliam  II.,  son  of  Robert  11.,  became  duke  of  Normandy  in  1086 ;  and 
in  1066,  established  a  Norman  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England  (see  William  thb  Con- 
queror), thereby  politically  uniting  Normandy  with  the  latter  countij.  In  1077  his 
eldest  son,  Robert,  wrested  Normandy  from  him,  but  it  was  again  united  to  Eneland 
under  Henry  I.  in  1105.  With  this  monarch,  RolTs  male  line  became  extinct.  Henry 
II.,  the  son  of  Heniy  I.'s  daughter,  Matilda,  after  the  death  of  Steplien  of  Blois, 
obtained  in  1164  the  government  of  England  and  Normandy;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  son, 
John  Lackland,  it  was  conquered  by  Philippe  Auguste  (1208-04).  It  remained  a  por' 
tion  of  the  French  monarchy  for  more  than  200  years;  but  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
(1415)  it  was  reconquered  by  the  English,  who  held  it  till  1449,  when  it  was  flnolW 
wrested  from  them  by  Charles  VII.  See  Liquet 's  Jiutorie  de  la  NormancUe  (1885);  Pat 
grave's  Hiitory  of  Normandy  and  of  England  (1861-64). 

iroSXABST,  CnsTOMART  L.vw  OF  (Fr.  Coutumier  de  Normandie).  The  ancient  pro- 
vinces of  France  were  governed  principally  by  a  system  of  laws  called  Coutumet,  which 
bad  originated  in  local  usages,  and  been  in  the  course  of  time  reduced  to  writing  and 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign.  Coutume  was  distinguished  both  from  lot,  which 
originated  with  the  king,  and  from  u»,  or  usage  not  redumi  to  writing.  Of  the  codes 
of  customary  law,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  was  the  Ooutumier  de  Normandie. 
It  was  divided  into  the  ancient  and  modern  custom.  The  former  was  first  reduced  to  a 
written  form,  in  1239  under  St.  Louis;  the  latter  was  the  ancient  coutumiei;  modified 
and  reformed  in  1585  by  commissioners  appointed  br  Henry  III.,  with  the  concurrence 
.  of  the  three  estates  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people  of  Normandy.  The  ancient  eou- 
tumier  treats  principally  of  the  duties  of  the  judicial  officers,  the  proceedings  in  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  feudal  lords,  and  the  people.  In  the  modem  eotUumier  are  minute  reg[ulations 
Tegardinj|r  the  transmission  of  property  by  will  and  inheritance.  Each  of  the  22  vicomtes, 
into  which  Normandy  was  aivided,  hod  a  different  mode  of  devising  real  property. 
The  law  by  which  the  Channel  islands  are  still  governed  is  based  on  the  customary  law 
of  Normandv.  The  chief  judge  in  Jersey,  Ouernsev,  and  Aldemey  retains  the  Norman 
name  of  bailli  or  bailiff,  and  bis  authority  is  mucn  the  same  as  that  officer  possessed 
under  the  Norman  law.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  remnants  of  the  coutumier  still 
subsisting  in  the  Channel  Islands  is  the  Clameur  de  Ilaro.  Any  one  who  considers  that 
his  rights  of  property  are  infringed,  protests  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  calling 
out  three  times  *'  Haro"  (said  to  be  a  way  of  invoking  duke  RoUo,  noted  for  his  justice), 
summons  the  trespasser  to  desist.  He  tJien  applies  to  the  authorities,  relating  what  he 
has  done,  and  proceeds  to  the  record  office,  where  note  is  taken  of  the  circumstances; 
all  which  ceremonial  must  be  gone  through  before  bringing  an  action  of  trespass.  The 
decision  is  generally  referred  to  une  vue  m  justice,  and  the  losing  party  is  subjected  to  a 
fine,  and  liable  in  costs:  he  had  formerly  also  to  undergo  unr^amde  ehdteau,  or  twenty- 
tour  hours'  imprisonment,  for  having  implored  the  aid  of  the  prince  without  cause. 

nmtlCAV-HEBTrSA,  Wn-HBLMinx,  a  Tlollnlst  of  reputation  npon  the  continent  and 
in  England,  b.  at  Brttnn  in  Moravia,  where  her  father  was  organist  of  the  cathedral, 
1840.  She  became  a jmpil  of  Jansa,  and  made  her  first  appearance  at  Vienna,  In  1646. 
In  1840  she  went  to  London  to  play  at  the  Philharmonic  In  one  of  De  Beriot's  concerts. 
She  then  returned  to  the  continent  and  passed  several  years  traveling  as  an  ttrtiite, 
chiefly  in  Russia.  In  1804  she  visited  nrls  and  played  with  great  success  at  the 
Fasdeloup  concerts,  the  Conservatoire,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  same  year  she  was 
married  to  Ludwig  Norman,  a  Swedish  musician.  She  returned  to  London  in  1869, 
again  taking  part  In  the  Philharmonic;  in  the  winter  following  she  took  the  first  violin 
at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts;  and,  1888,  married  sir  Charles  Halle. 

wmaULS-TBXMOK,  The  well-known  "  oaths  of  Strasburg"  a.d.  843,  thongh  by 
no  means  showing  any  pronounced  dialects,  are  indicative  of  the  state  of  tlie  Romance 
languages  when  the  Northmen  first  began  their  incursions  into  France.  Rollo  (Hrolf, 
whether  contracted  for  Hirulf,  Hrnudulf,  or  Hroarulf,  that  is,  high,  red,  or  fierce  wolf, 
is  bard  to  say)  received  Neustria  as  a  fief  in  911.  The  number  of  his  men  was  evidently 
much  exaggerated  by  the  monkish  chroniclers  of  the  time,  and  though  the  Saxons  had 
long  possessed  settlements  there,  though  there  had  once  been  a  ruling  Frank  population, 
ana  though  the  Northmen  must,  in  their  usual  fashion,  have  continued  a  desultonr 
immigration  for  vears.  yet  the  proportion  of  Teutonic  words  (except  sen-terms)  is  little 
laiger  than  in  the  other  Langueaoil  dialects,  and  by  the  third  generation,  except  at 
Bayenx,  only  Norman  French  was  in  general  use.  The  northern  Romance,  or  langue 
d'oil,  ultimately  counts  five  dialects,  Walloon,  Picaid,  Normand,  Frank^e,  Bourg^n. 
The  fifth  of  these  is  the  parent  of  modern  French,  yet,  until  the  Italian  campaigns  of 
Francis  I.,  there  is,  from  the  modem  point  of  view,  no  French  language.  Each  man 
writes  his  own  patois,  and  It  follows,  from  varjrlng  influences  and  successive  dvnaatiea, 
that  French,  the  ultimate  survivor,  will  contain  a  certain  admixture  of  other  dialects.  It 
happens  that  many  of  the  Normand  peculiarities  have  appeared  in  modem  French,  and  this 
it  is  which  gives  a  certain  color  to  those  works  which  institute  comparison  between  English 
and  modem  French,  a  process  applicable  to  a  certain  number  of  teclinical  and  sdentiflc 
words  which,  in  troth,  are  neither  French  nor  English,  hardly  even  Latin.  The  rule  of 
transformation  from  Latin  to  any  neo-Latin  diuect  is.  the  accented  syllable  (tonic)  is 
preserved,  unaccented  syllables  (toneless)  are  dropped  or  contracted;   precession  is 
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M>pUed  epftringlj,  but  later  genentioo  of  secondary  mutes  takes  place  thraogfaoai 
Yoweto  undergo  cbanges  which  vary  with  the  dialects.  The  only  apparent  excqrtioiu 
to  these  rules  are  formed,  not  from  the  Latin,  but  from  a  rustic  word,  usually  derivative, 
and  with  Its  accent  correqmnding  to  the  French.  The  infliction  of  Norman-Frendi 
upon  English,  little  in  the  18th  c,  becomes  overbearing  in  the  18th.  From  1390 
to  IS^  at  least  oue-seventh  of  the  Teutonic  words  are  lost,  including  the  power  of  com- 
pounding. The  gaps  are  filled  by  French  importations.  In  examining  Morman-French 
from  the  stand-point  of  its  bearing  on  Englian,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  direct  oui 
attention  to  this  century,  to  the  spelling  and  form  of  Kormaa  words  at  that  time;  the 
changes  in  English  since  are  simplv  these ;  The  Norman  accent,  already  called  identical 
with  the  Latin,  ia,  in  two^llablea  words,  on  the  first,  if  the  word  is  female  (poedcally 
speaking),  on  the  second  if  m^e.  The  English  throws  back  (and  the  process  was  evl. 
dently  only  half  finished  in  tlie  time  of  Sliakespeare)  this  accent  to  the  first  syllable,  and 
it  is  tnis  retrocession  which  makes  it  difiScult  to  distingHiah  between  a  modern  and  hybrid 
word  from  the  French,  and  an  old  though  wrongly  accented  word  from  the  Norman. 
We  have,  besides,  applied  a  cumbrous  and  arbitrary  system  to  indicate  secondary  mutes, 
notablr  jT  andi,  and  nave,  under  the  influence  of  the  pedants  of  the  17th  c,  restored 
many  letters,  dropped  or  contracted  in  passing  from  Latin  to  Norman.  These  are  the 
rules  of  change  from  Latin  to  old  French,  most  examples  beinir  either  Normand  or 
Frank£s  (Ue  dc  France);  the  particular  distinctions  for  Norman  will  follow: 

/.  TmuUu  SyOdNM  qft»r  th«  Aeetnt. 
a.  Paroxytons: — disappear— frdctus — ^fruict;  dfimnum — dam;  —or  change  to  mute  e: 
roea— rose;  granum—naine— grain,  b.  Propnroxytons:— contract— Angulus—anglas 
—angle.  Both  syllables  become  a  mute;  d6miua — dom'ne — dame;  or  disappear 
entirely;  d6minus— dom— Eng.  dan.  (Biasph^mus,  in  lingua  Rustica  blfisphemna, 
blasme,  Eng.  blame.  Enc&ustum,  pronounced  like  Greek  %kauston,  enque— ^g.  ink, 
Fr.  encre.)  «.  Formative  terminations,  two-syllabled  and  toneless:  ieu* — ieo — feum; 
i  drops,  e  precessed — ^f&brica — farge  and  forge;  gr&nica— grancbe,  grange;  dtieu*,  con- 
tracted first  into  atge — missftticns — message :  ieut — Ua — ieum=»  mute — pdblicus — ^pople, 
not  public;  schoUisticus — escolnstre,  scollard.  Termination  wholly  dropped:  Uicus— laio 
or  lay  (b&rica,  Fr.  Gr.  b&ris,  barge,  modem  barque;  phant&sticus,  fantasche,  mod.  fon> 
tasque).  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  lituraical  words  or  technical:  ieut,  i  long  =  te  or 
i;  Ua  =  ie — amieui,  amic,  anu;  i<:0m — i  drops,  e  is  softened  or  precessed — panticem, 

rince,  paunch;  ie«m — i  long  =  m,  mm.  icA«— comiccm,  comidie;  idut,  UUt,  Idb, 
drops,  d  final  should  be  t— v&pidus,  fade;  vfridis,  vert  Withont  final  d— p&IIidui,< 
palle,  pale;  Uw,  Uo$,  Ua.  Contraction— iquila,  aigle,  eagle;  dtilis,  utle,  not  utfle;  Vi$  = 
u — avnUs,  April ;  gentilis,  gentil,  genteel;  Hui,  Cla,  iuum.  Dropping  of  «,  and  coa> 
traction — tabula,  table,  etc.  Vocalization  of  the  consonant:  bafulus,  bail;  m^cida, 
mail;  detUut,  ieiUxt$,  iieuiu* — trabeculum,  travail,  travel.  Change  of  I  to  r:  Reflex 
action  of  u  in  the  penult;  r^ihi,  ricule,  rule;  lilu$,  6  drops,  (T  =  (r  in  French,  but 
remains  in  English— ap6atohis,  apostle,  Fr.  apdtre;  ItAtM,  {  drops,  final «  muto— dfetmns, 
disme,  dime;  fnui,  in«m.  As  before,  and  «  drops— isinus,  asne,  Eng.  ass;  n  changes 
to  m— consuetddinem,  coustume;  n  clianges  to  r— c6|^niis,  coflre;  n  drops— fan&ginem, 
image;  ir«m,  etc.,  dr»m,  tiro^-cuciimerero,  cucumbre,  Fr.  concombre;  Uem,  etc; 
•'drops — cuciirbita,  goourds,  gourd.  Without  «  mute:  paepdsitus,  prevost.  (^{ritcs, 
made  in  Norman  esprl,  thou^  in  Fr.  esprit,  which  Is  contrary  to  mle.  The  EngUdi 
word  is  laterO  <"»,  w»  (a.  um.).  The  short  vowel  becomes/  or  eA— caMmnia,  calonse, 
challenge.  The  vowel  becomes  liqnid  in  Fr.,  but  not  in  Eng. :  fdliunm,  loil,  Fr.  feuiue. 
Reflex  action  of  the  vowel  when  dropped:  inginium,  engein,  engine.  Yowel  dinp- 
pears:  f&cies,  face,  etc. 

Note  an  exception:  A  low-Latin  termination,  la,  which,  especially  in  Langnedoc,  serves 
as  a  derivative,  and  Is  applied  to  a  bastard  Latin  form,  itself  derrved  from  a  neo-Latin 
word.  Such  are:  compaing,  compagnie,  company;  Jalos,  jalousie,  Jealousy,  etc. 
Strengthened  by  r,  it  applies  even  to  words  derived  from  the  Teutonic,  via.,  fladdha, 
old  Img.  to  flyte,  flatter,  to  flatter.  And  from  this  ie  came  our  true  English  geograplii- 
cal  forms  in  v,  Italv.  Araby,  eta  Verbt  in  ire. — When  the  i  drops  they  become  verbs 
of  the  French  conlugation  in  re;  so  they  were,  but  after  the  invention  of  the  third  in 
ojr  they  were,  owing  to  a  too  close  Juxtaposition  of  consonants,  changed  to  others. 
Thus,  empreindre,  to  imprint,  is  in  mod.  Fr.  Smprimer.  But  as  most  Norman  verlis  are 
changed  to  English  by  the  summary  process  of  cboppiog  off  their  tidls,  little  shows  of  the 
old  rorms  in  our  language.  But  some  mistaken  trannonnations  ji  ire  can  still  be  dis- 
cerned: moifire,  mnevre,  to  move;  placOre,  plaiser,  to  please. 

n.—Tond»i»  BgUaiUt  brfore  tike  AeeetO. 
a.  Immediately  before,  they  persist:  cor6na,  couronue,  legilis,  IM,  loyaL  Excep- 
tion: thCriaca,  triade,  treacle.  When  a  consonant  drops,  and  two  vowels  tonch,  th^  are 
contracted:  aetitictim,  cage,  age,  or  fused:  magister,  maSstro,  master;  but  if  the  syllaUe 
begins  with  a  vowel,  it  is  often  dropped:  ardnculus,  oncle;  but  if  not  initial,  the  short 
vowel  immedifltcly  before  the  tone  vowel  drops:  bonit&tem,  bont£,  bounty.  If  the  vowd 
is  long  it  generally  persists:  labOrire.  labourer,  labor,  b.  Unaccented  synables  not  imms- 
dlately  preceding  tlie  tone:  domlnlcflla,  donoele,  donteL 
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ni.— Latin  Vomit. 
If  tonelesB,  they  are  treated  without  method  in  spelling;  bat  if  accented,  a  continues, 
b(ccu8,  sack;  even  if  a  toneless  vowel  has  dropped:  at(i)cu8,  ab(!)li8  =  age,  able,  etc., 
grace,  gr&tia.  The  vowels  of  the  Norman,  whether  influenced  or  not  by  the  nasality  and 
burr  of  the  Norsk,  show  a  constant  tendency  to  too  great  broadness  and  too  great  fine- 
ness, as  compared  with  a  standard  approaching  the  Latin,  and  this  standard  is  best 
ifurnisbed  by  modern  English  spelling,  when  that  remarkable  system  has  been  left  to 
itself.  The  Norman  changes  will  be  recognized  on  sight  as  characteristic  of  old,  nota- 
bly from  Cliaucer  to  Ueywood,  EuKlish,  or  of  provincialisms  still  current,  even  in 
America.  Norman  a  is  Danish  d,  Gothic  au,  English  aw:  grand,  sometimes  spelled 
naunt;  but  when  followed  by  gutturals  or  nasals,  Trench  turns  a  to  oi*  pficem,  pais. 
This  ai  is  in  Norman  a  diphthong,  often  represented  by  ete;  and  the  Irish  pronunciation 
of  English  peace  is  of  course  only  English  of  Spensers  time,  and  rightly  descends  from 
it;  ai  in  mountain  is  rightly  placed  in  French  to  Montaigne's  time,  and  marks  the  vowel 
as  short.  Norman  varies  between  al=:al,M  in  poiterui,  or  al  =  aul,  I  Ijecoming  silent, 
which  is  modern  French,  but  the  a  is  always  very  long.    Pbantasma,  fantdroe,  Eng. 

Shantom  (1),  is  a  true  Norman  broad  a;  but  we  say  tax,  while  the  French  is  still  tauz. 
lost  short  vowels  are  liquefied  in  Norman,  Just  as  in  Icelandic;  thus  short  a  in  diput, 
chapt,  chief,  and  even  long,  gravia,  gracf,  grief.  These  are,  as  compared  with  Norman 
or  French,  so  few  in  English  thai  it  would  seem  a  late  introduction  with  us.  ^  is  in 
French  rsjsed  in  pronunciation,  but  in  English  persists:  fistum,  feste,  feast;  «2  final  is 
often  rephtced  by  ian,  mod.  ean;  <  before  a  dent<u  fluctuated  between  ei,  pronounced  as 
ai  in  straiglit,  and  oi,  pronounced  in  Norman  like  ojf  in  boy.  This  strunle  continues 
in  modem  French,  but  there  is  little  trace  of  it  in  English:  peusum,  pois,  Nor.  and  Eng. 
peiz  (averdupeiz  is  etjrmologically  correct);  heres,  hoir.  Nor.  and  Eng.  heir;  but  mon£ta, 
monoie,  old  Fr.  and  Nor. ;  monnaie,  mod.  Fr.  =  Eng.  money.  ^  =  t'  in  verbs  of  modem 
conjugation:  poenitere,  repentir,  repent;  and  in  English  varies  in  rac^mns,  raisin. 
Exceptions:  sSbum,  soef,  suet,  .^is  liquidized:  relevo,  relieve,  relief;  but  not  in  teneram, 
tendre,  tender.  E  tonic  is  liquidized:  s^dia,  siege,  ried,  seat,  and  equals  i.-  pritium,  priz, 
price,  /usually  becomes  « — crista,  create,  crest;  but  remains  before  nasals— simplicem, 
simple,  dignor,  daigncr,  deign: — tae  l>ecome8  oit — turchisca,  turquois,  turquoise:  i  keeps 
in — ^flcns,  flque,  fli;.  {  becomes  oi,  =  Eng.  i  or  { — picem,  poix,  peix,  pitch,  plico,  plier, 
ploier,  ply:  i  or  I  in  certain  cases — invidia,  en  vie,  envy.  O  generally  persists:  costa, 
coste,  corselet,  coast,  cutlet;  but  cognitus,  cointe,  quaint.  Variations  from  ol  to  ou,  but 
pronounced  loiig:  follis,  fol,  fool;  in  otber  positions,  persCna,  personu,  person,  becomes 
eu  and  ou,  in  English  more  open  or  more  cloeed:  florem,  flour,  flower,  fleur,  ferocem, 
farouche.  feGrs,  fierce,  domitare,  domter,  daunt. 

In  Fr.  an  •  has  a  reflex  action  on  o;  not  so  in  English.  This  and  other  indications 
point  to  the  final  0  being  sounded  until  about  1100:  gloria,  gloire,  glory,  ostrca,  oistre, 
oyster,  puitre,  solium,  seuil,  silL  U  changes  to  ot/  in  French,  and  in  English  remains  u; 
crusta,  crouste,  crast;  changes  to  0  in  French,  in  English  remains:  columna,  colomne, 
column;  changes  to  o<,  both  French  and  English:  punctum,  point:  but  truncus,  tronc, 
trank;  and  oi  to  ui,  but  not  always  in  Eneliw:  fructus,  froici.  frait;  «  long,  Latin,  is 
sometimes  long,  sometimes  short  in  English,  but  in  Norman  was  always  long:  cupa, 
coupe,  cup;  «  short  varies:  cupreum,  coipre,' copper;  and  though  influenced  by  the 
reflex  cf  an  t  in  French,  in  Enelish  varies:  angustia,  angois,  anguish.  T  The  latin  y, 
a  Oreek  letter,  was  reproduce*]  in  Norman  and  in  English,  but  is  t  in  Frei  ch :  lyra,  lyre, 
Fr.  lire;  muxa,  mesche,  match.  ^.  Treated  as  an  a  long,  and  even  as  an  «  short: 
quKstum,  queste,  quest.  (E.  &tme  treatment:  pcena,  poine,  pine,  pain.  A  U.  Already 
interchanged  in  late  Latin  with  6.  English,  Norman,  modem  French,  all  var^  in  treat- 
ment: Lat  franda.  thesaurus,  nausea;  Nor.  frodc,  thfisore,  noise;  Fr.  fraude,  trisor; 
Eng.  fraud,  treasure,  noise.  EU.  No  Latin  words  in  the  Norman,  but  (he  Celtic:  leuga, 
line,  lieue,  league.  177.  Diphthong  rare  in  Latin.  The  two  vowels  occur  in  circuitus, 
circuit 

IV.—Vovth  and  Diphthongs  UnaeeenUd. 
The  cases  of  anomalous  change  in  toned  vowels  shown  in  the  exceptions  just  stated 
are  usually  the  same  as  thoee  of  the  toneless  sound  corresponding.  A  few  cases  of 
persislence  or  change  may  be  shown  more  at  length :  A.  ttemains  in  place:  camalis, 
chamal,  charael.  B,  mercraem,  merd,  mercy.  I,  im&sinein,  imaige  image.  0,  obscums, 
obscur,  obscure.  IT,  hum&nus,  humain,  hnman.  Where  French  takes  «,  English  often 
keepe  A,  can&lis,  chenal,  canal;  E,  fendculum,  fenoil,  fennel;  1,  mindtus,  menn, 
mean,  fld£les,  f£al.  feal(ty),  flau;  0,  commendo,  quemande,  command;  V,  succtfrere, 
secourre,  succor.  Otlier  changes  wiU  be  found  in  exceptions,  and  can  be  expected  from 
the  character  of  the  Norman  vowels  already  described.  It  is  singular  that  Norsk  and 
Norman,  being  unusually  nasal,  English,  especially  old,  is  not,  toiMpelllng  by  preference 
any  open  vowd  followed  by  «» orn. 

y.—Watu»  and  Smd-Chtuonanti. 
Hiatus  is  produced  much  more  frequently  in  Norman  than  in  French,  final  «  being 
lireserred  before  a  vowel,  1  in  the  nominative  retained,  and  probably,  under  form  of  *, 
m,  s,  pronounced.    Vowels  not  *  and  «  before  an  open  vowel  (they  are  always  liquid)  are 
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aeparated  in  pronuncUtion.  Both  rules  are  Korae.  Oe,  gi,  de,  di,  before  voweb  are  oer 
tainly  not  ^  before  1200,  and  th  even  later.  Oi,  Id,  qui,  ee,  ke,  que,  before  Towels  are 
not  PicArdued  into  eh  and  A  till  tlie  same  time.  Te  and  ti  may  liave  equaled  m  and  m, 
but  certainly  not  ih.  Hi  is  of  not  the  slightest  consequence — as  often  absent  as  present 
Oh  of  early  Norman  simply  equals  k.  On  the  -whole,  English  is  likely  to  keep  a  Latin 
letter  and  avoid  tiiatus,  where  Norman  would  drop  it, 

VI. — Conionantt. 
Taken  as  initial,  medial,  or  final,  of  course  after  disappearance  of  the  Latin  covering 
ey'llable.  Modem  French  dislikes  double  consonants,  unless  one  be  liquid  or  nasal; 
Norman  and  English  show  such  feeling  in  some  instances:  captivus,  chaitif,  captive; 
but  judicare,  Juger,  judge.  Also,  true  of  these  consonants  when  the  last  drops:  bias- 
X)hemare,  blftmer,  blame.  Changes  of  consonants  are:  preceesion,  assimilation,  trans- 
(position,  and  all  are  much  less  common  in  Norman,  and  therefore  in  English,  than  in 
-modem  French     D  gutturals  e  and  the  eh  it  replaces. 

Initial. 
Chorus,  qneir,  qnire  (=  k);  but  capelletam,  goubdet,  ^blet;  calx,  chaulx,  chalk, 
(=  «A);  capulam,  cliable,  cable;  cedere,  ceder,  cede  (=  •);  chirurgianus,  siuigien.  surgeoa 

MedUd. 
Pertica,  percbe,  perch;  but  laxns,  lasche,  lax;  pacare,  payer,  pay — disappears;  duca 
toi^  duchfi,  duchy,  various;  licere,  loysir,  leasure;  jocus,  joes,  joke. 

In  eombination 
Oe,  accentus,  accent;  et,  fluctoare,  floter,  float;  placitnm,  plait,  plea;  f actionem, 
fafon,  faatiion;  ea  orz,  extraneus,  estrainge,  strange;  exiliura,  eiasil,  ezUe;  z,  taxa,  tasche, 
task  (=«<;);  but  flzare,  flcher,  fix;  em,  Jacoinus,  Jaimes,  James,  etc.  Qe  bias  persisted 
in  English,  though  less  in  French;  but  aquila,  aigle,  eagle.  (?,.  initial  and  medial,  or 
final:  gobinem,  gnugeon,  gudgeon  (=^);  but  gag&tes,  jayet,  jet;  angdus,  angiel,  angd 
^j);  Sagellum,  flael,  flail,  diuippears. 

In  eombination. 
Ota,  gte,  languere,  languir,  languish;  gr,  gl.  peregrinos,  pdl^rin,  pilgrim;  but  integrum, 
9nti?r,  entire;  ugr.ugl,  plaugere,  plaindre,  plain;  gn,  pugnare,  pc«ner,  punch;  amyg- 
dala, amandie,  almondi,  J,  Latin,  a  real  g  is  now  in  IVenw  A,  but  English^'.*  projectus, 
progeict,  project;  raja,  rale,  ray.  H  invariable  in  Norman,  only  in  Teutonic  words: 
nairon,  heron;  hair,  hate.  English  has  from  it  two  words  which  do  not  deserve  the 
by  the  French  is  entirely  arbitrary:  eremita,  hermit;  upupa,  hoopoe.  Palmost  intact, 
bat  cupitaie,  couvoiter,  covet,  pulpitulum,  poulpitre,  pulpit;  but  caput,  chief. 

in  eombination. 
Pt,  psalmus,  saulme,  psalm  (pedantic);  pi,  auplex,  double;  pr,  aprilis,  avril,  aprll; 
pt,  capm,  chasse,  caisse,  case;  pt,  pd,  niptus,  raout,  rout,  and  examples  already  g^ven; 
vi,  pe,  pipionem,  pichon,  pigeon;  pp,  mappa,  nappe,  nap(ery).  B  tumoet  alwajra  per 
aists:  but  tabema,  taveme,  tavern;  subundare,  soonder,  sound,  etc.;  br,  brevis,  brief; 
febris,  flSbre,  fever;  bl,  fabula,  fable;  debilis,  deueil,  dule;  bt,  subitanus,  sondtein, 
sudden;  if,  absolvere,  assouldre,  assoil;  bi,  bm,  bv,  subvenire,  souvenir.  F.  ph,  which 
was  always  replaced  by/,  generally  persists,  yet  bifax,  viais,  bias.  V.  initial  low  Latin 
'«  represents  e,  to,  gv,  even  qu  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  most  of  these  words  in 
English  in  which  g  represents  Norman  gu,  have  another  form  in  m,  the  true  one.  va- 
dium, gnige,  gage  =  wage;  ^arder,  ^ard  =  ward;  guigue,  jig  =  gig(gle),  Danish,  and 
the  word  never  has  come  mto  English;  elsewhere  v  persists:  novellus,  novel,  estriilge; 
but  avisstmthio,  austruche,  ostrich;  salvus,  saiilf,  safe.  JT  persists,  but  comestabulus, 
connestable,  constable;  stramen,  estrain,  strain;  mr,  ml,  camera,  chambie,  chamber; 
marmor,  marbre,  marble;  mu,  adluminare,  alluminer,  allume;  mt,  md,  me,  mi,  mg,  in 
all  m  changes  to  u.-  comitem,  counte,  count;  cambiare,  changier,  change;  mb,  mp, 
gamba,  geambe,  gam(mon).  T,  th,  which  is  replaced  by  1,  disappears:  potere,  pooir, 
power;  but  many  old  words  keep  (  between  two  vowels:  materies,  matidre,  matter.  And 
the  Languedoc  words:  metallea,  mSdaille,  medal;  intvbum,  endive,  change  t  tod; 
bombitare,  boundir,  bound ;  it,  culcitinum,  conlsin,  cusncon ;  te,  silvnticus,  saulvage, 
savage;  tm.tn,  platanus,  plane,  plane;  tr,  latrocinium,  larcfin,  larcen(y);  U,  voltulsre^ 
▼anltier  vault.  7*  final,  saved  though  mute  in  many  French  words,  is  even  more  pie- 
Mrred  m  Norman,  alwaya  when  originally  preceded  by  a  consonant  In  past  participlet 
it  keeps  et,  and  the  old  t  final,  which  is  now  et.  Theton  toneless  i  or  »  and  a  vowel 
is  always  soft  in  French,  but  Norman  bad  preserved  the  spelling,  though  hardly  the 
pronunciation:  potionem,  poison.    D  initial  persiats;  medial  is  lost:  predicare,  preecher, 

g reach;  d  lietween  two  vowels  is  almost  never  Norman,  yet  estnde,  rade,  odenr;  d 
nal,  droDs:  gradus,  gtie,  degree;  d  and  another  consonant,  d  drops,  but  not  always  in 
English.  D  Intrades  in  teneram,  tendre,  tender;  di  assimilates:  adsecurare,  assurer, 
assure.  8  almost  unchangeable:  but  sicera,  cidre,  cider;  designare,  desseiner,  design. 
In  combination  •  usually  drops,  but  not  as  much  as  in  modem  French:  se,  vascellum, 
vaissel,  resael;  «p,  despectus,   despeit.  despite-  lu,  asinus,  asne,  asse;  W.  vassaletai, 
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Cpars. 
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vadet,  Talet  (Danish.)  8r  or  er,  insert  t,  antecessor,  ancestre,  ancestor.  JDi$,  ex,  in 
French  di  and  i  are  preserved  in  Normau,  as  well  as  it;  In  modem  French  e,  with  up 
initial,  makes  i.  Englisb  makes  »e,  »p,  it,  initial ;  late  Norman  makes  e$e  or  etch,  «ip  and 
ett;  the  iuference  is  evident. 

Latin,  Fnyllnh 

scala,  snue, 

sparsus,  spare, 

strict  us,  struct. 

Not  all  of  these  words  are  technical,  and  borrowed  oy  Saxon  before  1000  A.D.,  and 
though  it  is  an  exception  to  Romance  rule,  it  seems  likely  that  Korman  was  more  like 
£n^]^  ttian  French  in  this  up  to  1150.  Other  ctianges  are:  staunum,  estein,  tain,  tin, 
Stationem,  saison,  season.  Z  Latin,  in  verbal  terminations,  should  always  be  »:  baptiz- 
aie.  baptiser,  baptize.  Before  mentioned:  zelosus,  jalouz,  jealous.  N,  initial,  medial, 
and  final  remains:  sanus,  sain,  sane  ;  but  quatemum,  qualiier,  quire;  and  diumum, 
jour,  ]our(nal).  Latin,  udiuem:  consuetudinem,  coustume,  custum;  couchylium,  co- 
quille,  co<^Ie.  Other  cases  mentioned  already.  iV  before  short  e  or  tV  seniorem,  seign- 
ieur,  seignior.  2f  inserted:  latuma,  lantern;  reddere,  rendre,  render;  but  joculari,  jon- 
gler,  juggle.  The  groups  ndr  for  nr,  and  nffl  for  gl,  are  decidedly  Norsk  ;  so  is  mbl  for 
ml.  L  generally  rests  initial,  medial,  or  final:  filius,  fllz,  fitz;  vocalis,  voielle,  voweL 
Note,  digitalis,  deel;  detale,  ditany.  L  in  combination:  followed  by  2y  consonant,  t  =  u 
in  French,  but  not  in  Norman  and  English:  Note,  marla  (for  marg'la),  marne,  marl; 
ecandalum,  scandale,  scandal;  esclandre,  slander.  R  remains,  except  changing  with* 
seldom,  and  I  sometimes;  remains  in  English:  kaemmer-leik-ing,  chaniberlenc,  cham- 
berlain. Often  transposes:  fimbria,  fieiuge,  fringe.  The  proportion  of  Norman  words 
in  English,  and  the  history  of  the  connection  between  the  two  languages,  may  be  found 
in  so  many  treatises  that  no  .attempt  has  here  been  made  to  do  more  than  carefully  in- 
dicate the  true  derivation  and  spelhng  of  Norman  words  in  Englisb.  The  grammar  and 
the  literature  of  the  language  belong  to  the  study  of  French  dialects;  and  as  written  by 
even  the  second  generation  after  the  conquest,  always  excepting  Ricbnrd  cceur  de  lion 
and  a  few  troubadours,  the  English  productions  in  the  tongue  are  so  bald  and  corrupt  as 
scarcely  to  repay  translation  into  the  pure  dialect  of  their  time.  They  never  had  a 
possessive  nor  any  Kerviceable  particles;  they  forgot  the  two  cases  of  the  noun  and  the 
gouble  formation  of  object  and  subject;  they  neglected  the  subjunctive  of  tlieir  verbs, 
and  forged  abstracts  by  hitching  a  termination  to  the  first  word  they  happened  to  re- 
meml)er. 

HOSHAnS  (i.e.,  Northmen),  a  name  generally  limited  in  its  application  to  those  sea 
rovers  who  established  themselves  in  that  part  of  France  called  after  them,  Normandy; 
but  sometimes  embracing  also  the  early  inhabitants  of  Norw.iy.  During  the  middle 
ages,  the  name  Northmen,  or  Norsemen,  was  often  used  in  a  broader  sense,  to  denote 
the  entire  population  of  Scandinavia,  and  still  more  frequently,  perhaps,  to  designate 
the  Danes  ana  Norwegians,  exclusive  of  the  Swedes.  The  Oermans  and  French  called 
the  piratical  hordes  who  ravaged  their  shores  Normans  or  Northmen;  the  Saxons,  usually 
Danes  or  Eastmen.  They  were  also  distinguished  by  the  latter  as  Mark-  or  March-men 
(from  Den-marA;),  as  .il«A-men  (i.  e.  men  of  the  a<A«n-8hips),  and  as  the  Heathen.  The 
primary  cause  of  the  plundering  expeditions  southward  and  westward  across  the  seas, 
tmdertaken  by  the  Norse  Vikings  {Vileingar,  meaning  dwellers  on  the  vie*,  i.  e.,  bays  or 
fiords),  as  they  called  themselves,  under  leaders,  who  took  the  name  of  "  Sea-Eings,"  was 
doubtless  the  over-population  and  consequent  scarcity  of  food  in  their  native  homes; 
besides,  the  relish  for  a  life  of  warlike  adventure,  conjoined  with  the  hope  of  rich  booty, 
strongly  attracted  them;  while — at  least  as  long  as  the  old  Scandinavian  religion  lasted 
(Le.,  till  about  the  end  of  the  lUth  c.)— death  in  cattle  was  not  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  for 
the  slain  hero  passed  into  a  region  of  eternal  strife  in  the  Walhalla  of  Odin.  Finally, 
discontent  with  the  ever-increasing  power  of  the  greater  chiefs  or  kings,  induced  many 
of  the  nobles  with  their  followers  to  seek  new  homes. 

The  first  Danish  Norsemen  made  their  appearance  on  the  eastern  and  s</Uthem  coasts 
of  England  in  787.  After  883,  their  invasions  were  repeated  almost  every  year.  To 
oneof  these  belongs  the  fei^^nd  of  RagnarTx>dbrok(].e..  Ragnar  of  the  "  Shaggy  Brogues"), 
who  is  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Ella,  king  of  Northumbria,  ana  thrown  Into 
a  dungeon  filled  with  vipers,  where,  while  expiring  amid  horrible  torments,  he  sung 
with  heroic  exultation  the  story  of  his  life.  The  very  existence,  however,  of  such  a 
person  as  Ragnar  Lodbrok  is  questioned  by  many  Scandinavian  scholars,  In  851,  the 
Norsemen  wintered  for  the  first  time  in  the  island[.  and  after  860  obtained  firm  footing 
there.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Ethelred  I.  fell  in  l>attle  against  them  in  871.  His  brother 
Alfred,  known  as  Alfred  the  Great  (q.v.),  after  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  partially 
reduced  tliem  to  subjection;  nevertheless,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them  in  possession 
of  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia;  and  had  not  only  to  defend  himself  against  a  new  and 
fierce  invasion  led  by  the  famous  rover  Hastines  (q.v.),  but  like  his  immolate  succesiwirs, 
to  contend  against  the  revolts  of  his  Dano-Norman  subjecta  A  period  of  external 
peace  now  ensued ;  but  in  091  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  b^an  anew. 
The  Saxon  king,  Ethelred  IL,  at  first  sought  to  buy  them  off  by  payinga  sort  of  tribute 
money,  called  DanegeU  (q.v.);  but  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  hving  in  England,  by  coin- 
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Bland  of  that  Bomich,  Ifor.  18,  100^  was  afenged  by  foor  expedttions  under  tha 
Danish  king,  Swen,  ■mho  fri{^tfullr  wasted  tlie  couotrjr,  and  fiuaUjr  conquered  it  ia 
1018,  dying  tbe  following  year.  His  soo  Knot,  or  Canute  (q.v.),  after  carrying  on  a 
struggle  for  the  supreme  power  witli  E^heiied  and  his  succeaM>r  Edinand  Ironside  (q.r.), 
at  length,  on  tbe  death  of  the  latter,  became  sole  monarch  of  England,  whidi  now  re- 
mained under  Danish  or  Norse  rulers  till  1042.  The  goTemment  of  the  country  then 
reverted  into  tbe  Saxon  hands  of  Edward  th<>  Confeaaor  (q.T.),  who  was  succeeded  in 
1066  by  Harold  IL  (q.r.),  son  of  the  powerful  Godwin,  earl  of  Wessex  (q.r.):  but  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  Harold  lost  his  life  and  crown  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  a  descendant  of  a  Norwegian  chief  who  had  settled  in  Nor- 
mandy, once  more  estaUished  a  Norse  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England,  but  one 
greatly  refined  and  improved  by  long  residence  in  a  comparatively  civilized  region. 

It  was  also  Danish  Norsemen,  in  particular,  who  ravaged  tbe  western  coasts  at 
European  mainland,  from  the  £.be  to  the  Ooronne.  As  eaijhr  as  810,  the  Danish  king, 
Gottfried,  had  overrun  Friesland;  but  the  power  of  the  great  Charlemagne  was  too  mudi 
for  these  undisciplined  barbarians,  and  they  were  overawed  and  suMued  for  a  timei 
Soon  after  Ids  death,  however,  they  recommenced  (eirea  820)  their  piratical  expeditions, 
and  favored  by  the  weaknesses  and  dissensions  of  the  Carlovingian  rulers,  became,  dur- 
ing the  9th  c,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  north-western  Germany  and  France.  They 
plundered  Hamburg  several  times,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  tlie  Frisians  (which  then  ex> 
tended  as  far  as  the  Scheldt),  and  in  843  firmly  planted  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  But  ere  long  they  cotsed  to  be  satisfied  with  making  descents  and  settlements  on 
the  coasts,  and  in  their  small  piratical  craft  they  swarmed  up  the  great  rivers  into  the  in- 
terior of  Uie  country,  which  they  devastated  far  and  wide.  Thus  in  845,  they  ascended 
the  Seine  andplundered  Paris— an  exploit  which  was  frequently  repeated.  In  886,  not 
less  than  40,000  of  these  Viking  are  said  to  have  ascended  the  nver  from  Rouen,  under 
(he  leadership  of  one  Siegfried  in  700  vessels,  and  besieged  the  capital  for  ten  months.  It 
was  only  saved  at  the  expense  of  Burgundy,  which  was  abandoned  to  their  ravages.  In 
881,  Louis  or  Ludwig  III.,  king  of  the  We^^  Franks,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
invaders  at  Yineu,  near  Abl)evilte  in  Picardy,  the  memoir  of  which  has  been  preserved 
in  a  song  still  popular  among  the  country  people ;  but  neither  that,  nor  the  repulse  which 
they  sustained  from  the  brave  German  monaitch  Amulf,  near  Louvam  in  881,  could 
binder  them  from  making  fresh  irruptions.  In  893,  they  appeared  before  Bonn,  and 
tradition  says  that  bands  of  Danish  rovers  penetrated  even  into  Switzerland,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  canton  of  Schweiz  and  the  vale  of  Hasli.  From  their  settle- 
ments in  Aquitania  tbry  proceeded  at  an  early  period  to  Spain,  plundered  the  coasts  of 
Galicia  in  844,  and  subsequently  landed  in  Andalusia,  but  were  defeated  near  Seville  by 
tbe  Moorish  prince  Abd-ur-Rahman.  During  850-60.  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
Mediterranean,  wasted  the  shores  of  Spain,  Africa,  and  the 'Balearic  Isles,  penetrated  up 
the  Rhone  as  far  as  Valence;  then  turning  their  piratical  prows  in  the  direction  of  Italy, 
entered  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  burned  Pisa  and  Lucca,  and  actually  touched  tne  distant 
kles  of  Greece  before  their  passion  for  destruction  was  satiated,  or  before  they  dreamed 
of  returning  west. 

Doubtless  Norw^ian  rovers  also  took  part  in  these  so-called  Danish  expeditionai 
We  know  that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  tbe  9tli  c.  they  made  voyages  to  the  il  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  tbe  Orkney  '«nd  Shetland  ides;  and  tbe  increasing 
power  of  Harald  Haarfager  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  exciting  great  discontent 
among  the  smaRer  chiefs,  great  emigrations  took  place,  and  these  islands  became  the 
new  homes  of  these  Norwegian  Vikings.  About  tbe  same  period,  colonies  were  settled 
in  the  FarOe  Isles  and  Iceland,  from  which  some  Vikings  proceeded  westward  across 
the  North  Atlantic  to  Greenhmd  in  082,  and  thence  in  1002,  south  to  a  region  which  they 
odled  VirUand,  now  universally  believed  to  be  the  coast  of  New  England,  thus  antici- 
pating the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  by  nearlv  600  years.  From  Norway  also 
issued  tbe  last  and  most  important  expedition  against'  tlie  coast  of  France.  It  was  led 
by  Rolf  or  Rollo,  who  had  been  banished  by  Harald  Haarfager  on  account  of  his  piradea. 
Rolf  forced  Charles  the  bimple  to  grant  him  possession  of  iill  tlie  land  in  the  'railey  of 
ithe  Heine,  from  the  Epte  and  Eure  to  tlie  sea.  By  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald  the  in- 
vaders had  firmly  planted  themselves  in  tbe  country,  which  tlien  went  by  the  name  of 
Kormandy  (q.v.).  They  and  their  descendants  are  strictly  speaking,  tbe  Normans  of 
history — warlike,  vigorous,  and  a  most  brilliant  race.  They  rapidly  adopted  tbe  more 
civilized  form  of  life  tlist  prevailed  in  the  Frankish  kingdom — its  religion,  language,  and 
manners,  but  inspired  everything  they  borrowed  with  their  own  splendid  vitality.  At  a 
later  period  (the  12th  c),  they  even  developed  a  great  school  of  narrative  poetry,  wboM 
cultivators,  the  Trouveurt,  or  TYouvires,  rivaled  in  celebrity  the  lyrical  troubadours  (^  . 
sontbem  Prance.  Their  conquest  of  England,  in  1066,  gave  that  country  an  energetic 
race  of  kings  and  nobles,  on  the  whole  well  fit  to  rule  a  brave,  sturdy,  but  somewhat 
torpid  people  like  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  though  the  Normans  had  acquired  compara- 
tively settled  habits  in  France,  the  old  passion  for  adventure  was  still  strong  in  theif 
blood;  and  in  the  course  of  the  11th  c,  many  nobles  with  their  foUowers  betoiak  tliem. 
•elves  to  southern  Italy,  where  the  strifes  of  the  native  princes,  Greeks  and  Arabs, 
opened  up  a  fine  prospect  for  ambitiotis  designs.  In  1059,  Robert  Guiscord,  one  of  the 
ten  sons  of  the  Norman  coiukt,  Tancied  de  HautevUle,  ail  ol  whom  ImmI  gone  tbitbor 
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was  recognized  by  Pope  Kicholas  IL  as  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  in  1071  as  lord 
of  all  lower  Italy.  Hfa  brother  and  liegeman,  Roger,  conquered  Sicily,  1060-89.  Roger 
II._  of  Sicily  united  the  two  dominions  in  1127;  but  in  the  person  of  his  grandson, 
WilUam  IL,  the  Norman  dynasty  became  extinct,  and  tlie  kingdom  passed  into  the 
Itands  of  the  Hohenstauflen  family. 

The  Swedish  Norsemen  directed  their  expeditions  chiefly  against  tlia  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic — Ckinrland,  Esthonia,  and  Finaland,  where  they  made  their  appearance  in 
the  9lh  c. — the  veiy  time  when  their  Danish  and  Norwe(rian  brethren  were  roving  over 
the  North  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  were  establishing  themselves 
on  the  shores  of  England  and  France.  According  to  the  narrative  of  the  Russian  an- 
nalist, Nestor,  they  appear  to  liave  penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Novgorod, 
whence  they  were  quickly  lianisbed  by  the  native  Slavic  and  Finnish  iahabitants,  but 
were  as  quickly  solicited  to  return  and  assume  the  reins  of  government  Hither,  conse- 
quently, in  863,  accompanied  by  other  noted  warriors,  came  three  Swedish  chiefs, 
Kurtk,  Sineus,  and  Truwor,  sons  of  the  same  father,  and  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Bm 
(whence  Bun  and  Russiant).  Rurik  founded  one  kingdom  at  Novgorod,  which  stretched 
northward  as  far  as  the  White  sea.  His  successor,  Oleg,  united  with  ttiat  a  second 
established  by  other  Swedish  adventurers  at  Kiev,  which  town  now  became  the  capital 
of  the  wide-extended  Russo-Swedish  kingdom.  See  Russia.  For  a  long  period  these 
Norsemen,  who,  it  appears,  became  completely  identified  with  their  Slavic-speaking 
subjects  in  the  10th  c,  were  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  whose  coasts 
they  reached  bj  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  whose  capital,  Constantinople,  they  frequently 
menaced,  as,  for  instance,  in  941,  when  Igor  is  said  to  have  appeared  before  the  city 
with  upwards  of  1000  ships  or  ixiats.  Earlier  in  the  same  century,  these  Swedo-Russian 
warriors  had  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  actually  penetrated  to  the  coasts 
of  Tartary  and  Persia.  Partly  from  them,  and  partly  from  native  Scandinavians,  came 
those  soldiers  who  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  c.  formed  the  body-guard  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors. — See  Deppings's  HUloire  de*  BkpSdiliont  MarUivu*  de*  Normand*  et  de  leur 
Etabliitemeni  en  France  an  10°x  SiieU  (2  vols.  2d  edit.  1843);  Wheaton's  mttory  cf  thi 
iforthmenfrom  the  Earlieti  Timet  to  the  Conquett  of  England  (1881);  Worsaae's  Minder  ot» 
tie  Damke  og  Nonndndene  i  England,  Skotland,  og  Irland  (1861);  Freeman's  JBntory  of  the 
Iforman  Conquest  (1867-76). 

.V0BK2,  the  Parca  of  the  northern  mythology.  They  were  three  young  women,  by 
name  Urd,  Verdandl,  and  Skuld — Le.,  past,  present,  and  future.  They  sit  by  the  Unlar- 
well  under  the  world-tree  Yegdrasil,  and  there  determine  the  fate  l>oth  of  gods  and  men. 
Every  day  they  draw  water  from  the  spring,  and  with  it  and  the  clay  tliat  lies  around 
the  wells,  sprinkle  the  ash-tree  Yggarasil,  that  its  branches  may  not  rot  and  wither 
away.  Besides  these  three  great  noms,  there  are  also  many  inferior  ones,  both  good  and 
bad;  for,  says  the  prose  Edda,  when  a  man  is  bom  there  is  a  nom  to  determine  tiis  fat«; 
and  the  same  authority  tells  us  that  the  unequal  destinies  of  men  in  the  world  are  at- 
tributable to  the  different  dispositions  of  the  noma.  These  lesser  noms  corresponded  to 
the  genii  of  classic  mythology.  Women  who  possessed  the  power  of  "prediction  or  magic 
also  bore  tliisname. 

HOBBBOTTEH',  the  extreme  n.  province  of  Sweden,  adjoining  Russia  and  the  gulf 
fif  Bothnia,  separated  from  Lapland  by  the  Tomeo  and  Uuonio  rivers,  drained  by  the 
liUlea,  Pitea  and  Kaliz  riven;  iO,8TO  sq.  m.;  pop.  '95, 115,600.  It  contains  many  lakes 
and  rivers.  The  summers  are  hot,  but  the  climate  not  unhealthy.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  export  ate  ore  and  timber.    Capital,  Pitea. 

XOBBIS,  WiLUAM  Edwabd,  E^ngliah  novelist,  noted  for  his  fine  character-drawing; 
b.  in  London,  1847.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  then  went  to  the  continent  to  study 
languages,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  diplomatic  service,  but,  ciianging  his 
plans,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1874,  though  he  lias  never  prac- 
ticed. His  home  is  at  Torquay,  "  tliat  most  balmy  and  charming  of  southern  coast 
sanatoriums  for  English  invalids,''  though,  on  account  of  the  extremely  delicate  healUi 
of  Mrs.  Norris,  he  spends  his  winters  either  in  the  Biviera  or  in  Egypt.  His  first  con- 
tributions to  literature  were  in  the  form  of  short  stories  to  the  ConOiiU  Magazine,  and 
these  were  of  such  a  character,  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephens,  editor  of  the  magazine,  tn- 
daced  him  to  attempt  novel-writing.  His  first  novel,  Beajn  of  Money,  appeared  in  1877; 
Mademoiadle  de  Mersae  appeared  as  a  serial  in  Comkill  in  1879.  Bis  other  works  include: 
Matrimony  (1880);  No  New  Thing  (1882);  Thirlby  Hall  (1888);  Adrian  Vidal  (1884):  A 
Saehelor's  Blunder  (1885);  Jtfy  Friend  Jim  (1886);  Major  and  Minor  (1887);  Chrii  (1888); 
TheBogue  (1888);  Mies  Shnfio  (18e»);  Mr*.  Fentmi  (1880);  Marria  (1800);  Ur.  Chained  Son* 
(1891);  HitOraee{19»2)',  A  BeplorabU  Affair  (1893);  BUly  Bellew  (1895),  etc. 

VOSXISTOWV,  a  borough  and  co.  seat  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.;  on  the  Schnylkill 
river,  the  Schuylkill  canal,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and 
the  Stony  Creek  railroads;  16  miles  u.w.  of  Philadelphia,  It  was  Incorporated  in  1818 
and  enlarged  in  1853;  is  regnlarly  laid  out  on  high  land;  and  in  its  vicinity  are  Valley 
Forge  and  valuable  marble  qnairies.  The  borough  contains  the  state  hospital  for  the 
insane.  Charity  hospital,  Friends'  home  for  the  aged,  the  Norristown,  McCann,  and 
Montgomery  co.  law  libraries,  Oakvlew  park,  public  square,  waterworks  supplied  from 
the  river,  electric  light  and  street  railroaJ  plants,  several  national  banks,  and  over  25 
churches.  There  are  cotton,  woolen,  rolling,  and  wire  mills,  cigar  factories,  glass  works, 
carpet  mills,  machine  shops,  sliirt  factories,  and  steel  casting  and  pipe  covering  works. 
Pop.  '90, 19,791. 
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H0BBV5nHO,  t.  tod  port  of  Sweden,  province  of  &8terg5tland,  la  the  firat  Industrial 
town  of  Sweden,  and  ia  situated  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Motala  with  the  golf  of  Bravik, 
in  68°  80'  n.  lat.,  and  19*  15'  e.  longitude.  Pop.  in  '9S,  86,07S.  It  is  a  fine,  well-boilt 
town,  with  broad  streets,  large  squares,  and  numerous  churches  and  charitable  institu- 
tlons.  The  rapid  river  Motala,  which  is  spanned  by  several  substantial  bridges  and 
lined  with  commodiona  wharves,  affords  very  considerable  water-power,  by  which  numer- 
ous systems  of  machinery  are  worked.  The  manufactures  are  cloths,  stockings,  starch, 
tobacco,  soap,  etc.,  while  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  extensive  ironworks  and  cannon 
foundries  of  Finsp&ng.  Norrkoping  is  a  good  salmon  station,  and  is  the  principal 
Swedish  port  fortlie  importation  of  wines  and  foreign  spirits. 

HOBSEKKH,  or  Nobthmen.    See  Nobmaits. 

X0B8S  XYTHOLOOT.    See  Mam;  Scandinavian  Httholoqt. 

KOBTH,  Chbibtopjeibb  (pieud.).    See  Wilson,  John. 

■OBTH,  Edwabd,  i,.B..n.,  b.  Conn.,  1820;  educated  at  Hamilton  college,  and  since 
his  eradnation  In  1841  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  faculty.  In 
1843  ne  was  made  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  since  1863  has  occupied  the  Greek 

frofessorship.    For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Hamilton  alumni  association.  . 
[e  edited  the  trlenniid  catalogue  and  also  a  biographical  catalogue;  contributed  articles 
to  the  North  American  Review  and  several  educational  joumaU;  delivered  lectures  on 
literary  topics.    The  degree  of  i»h.d.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1862  by  the  onlversity 
of  the  SUte  of  New  Yort. 

XOBTH,  Francis,  Baron  Onllford,  1687-86;  second  son  of  Sir  Dodley  Kwth,  the 
fourth  baron  of  the  line ;  educated  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  after  2  yeaia 
study  there  became  a  member  of  the  middle  temple.  He  was  call^  to  the  bar  in  1656. 
He  had  always  been  s  student  of  great  application,  and  upon  entering  into  practice  be 
used  every  means  (not  always  digmfled  or  honorable^  to  advance  himself  and  obtain  the 
favor  of  the  great.  He  was  made  solicitor-general  in  1671,  attomev-general  in  1673, 
lord  chief-jusUce  of  the  common  pleas  in  1675,  and  in  1682  was  made  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal  The  memoirs  of  tlie  lord-keeper  by  his  brother,  Roger  North,  represent  him 
as  selfish,  cowardly,  trimming  in  politics,  and  capable  of  descending  to  baseness  to 
increase  Ills  own  power.  He  was  a  strong  upholder  of  the  prerogative,  and  onlv  at  the 
last  moment  warned  James  II.,  of  the  ruin  to  which  tliat  monarch's  infatuation  was 
hastening  him.  As  a  lawyer,  his  ability  and  learning  were  undoubted,  and  his  dedsiona 
did  much  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas.  Lord 
GampbeU  characterizes  his  professional  qualities  by  saying,  "  He  had  as  much  law  as 
he  could  cont^n,  but  he  was  incapable  of  taking  an  enlarged  and  commanding  view  of 
any  subject" 

VOBTH,  Fbedebic,  Lord,  English  minister,  was  b.  April  18,  1733,  and  educated  at 
Eton,  and  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  His  father,  baron  Quilford,  a  descendant  of  Roger, 
baron  North  {temp:  Henry  YUI.),  was  created  an  earl  in  1752.  North  entered  the  house 
of  commons  at  an  early  age,  was  mode  a  lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1763,  and  inherited  the 
toiy  politics  which,  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  had  placed  his  ancestor  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  tho  law  and  the  state.  It  was  his  boast  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  "since 
he  had  had  a  seat  there  he  had  voted  against  all  popular,  and  in  favor  of  all  unpopular 
measures."  On  the  death  of  Charles  Townshend,  in  1769,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  leader  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  post  for  which  he  was  well  quaUfiod 
by  his  eloquence,  good  humor,  wit,  and  readiness  of  resource.  His  folly  was,  however, 
one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  American  war.  Earl  Russell,  in  his  Life  and  Tima<^ 
C.  J.  Ibx,  says  that  "for  £100,000  a  year  of  revenue  George  Grenville  provoked 
America,  and  that  for  £16,000  a  year  of  revenue  lord  North  lost  America."  In  1770,  he 
succeeded  the  duke  of  Grafton  as  prime-minister.  As  a  minister  he  was  too  rmdy  to 
surrender  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  George  III.,  who,  with  a  narrower  understanding, 
had  a  stronger  will,  and  was  determined  to  subdue  America.  North  was  called  by 
Horace  Wolpole  the  ostensible  minister;  the  real  minister  was  the  king.  North  had  to 
encounter  an  ardent  and  powerful  opposition,  led  Xsy  C.  J.  Fox  and  supported  by  Burlra. 
It  has  since  been  proved  that  North  "  so  earlv  as  1776  was  of  opinion  that  the  system  be 
was  pursuing  would  end  in  ruin  to  the  king  and  to  the  countnr."  In  1778,  he 
renounced  the  rijght  of  taxing  the  colonies.  In  1782,  it  being  impossible  to  cany  on  the 
■war  with  Amenca  any  longer,  North  resigned.  "A  more  amiable  man  never  lived," 
says  earl  Russell;  "a  worse  minister  never  since  the  revolution  governed  this  country." 
With  North's  retirement  came  to  an  end  George  III.'s  scheme  of  governing  the  country 
by  his  own  will,  and  ruling  the  house  of  commons  by  court  favor  and  thinly  disguised 
corruption.  North  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  whose  deau  lord 
Shelbume  became  premier.  Fox's  dislike  of  the  terms  of  peace  with  America  led  him 
to  enter  into  a  coalition  with  North,  whom  he  had  for  so  many  years  inveighed  against 
iw>  a  minister  without  foresiglit,  treacherous,  vacillating,  and  incapable.  North  and  Fox 
took  office  under  the  duke  of  Portlaad  in  1783,  but  the  coalition  destroyed  Fox's  popu- 
larity, and  the  Portland  administration  only  lasted  a  few  months.  Nortii  was  afflicted 
by  blindness  during  the  Inst  five  years  of  liis  life.  He  succeeded  to  the  earidom  of  Guil- 
ford, in  1790,  on  the  death  of  liis  father,  and  died  in  Aug.  1792. 
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KOBTE,  SniEOir,  d.d.,  lud.,  b.  Conn.,  1808,  after  gndnattng  at  Yale  College  in 
1826,  was  for  2  years  a  tntor  In  that  institution.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  Hamilton  college,  Kew  York,  and  from  1839  to  1867  was  president 
of  that  college.    He  printed  seyeral  orations  and  sermons.    Ho  d.  1884. 

VOBTH,  WiLUAM,  1766-1886;  b.  at  Fort  Frederick,  Maine,  and  in  1776  entered  the 
revolutionary  army;  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  in  1778  was  a  captain  and  present  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  aid  to  Baron  Steuben,  and 
remained  with  him  until  the  surrender  of  Comwallls.  At  the  death  of  Steuben  half  of 
his  estate  was  left  to  Oen.  Korth,  as  he  was  then  by  breyet.  He  continued  to  serve  in 
Uie  army  as  Inspector  and  adjutant-general  until  1800;  was  afterwards  a  prominent  fed- 
eralist, speaker  of  the  N.  Y.  legislature,  and  U.  S.  senator. 

KOBTH  AOAMS,  a  city  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Hoosac  river  and  the  Boston 
and  Albany  and  the  Fitchburg  railroads:  21  miles  n.  of  Fittsfield.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lages of  Beaver,  Blackington,  Braytonville,  and  Oreylock,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1878  and  a  city  in  1805.  There  are  a  state  normal  school.  North  Adams  library, 
the  A.  J.  Houehton  public  library,  Korth  Adams  hospital,  high  school,  electric  railway 
to  Adams  and  Williamstown,  electric  Ugbts,  city  waterworks  with  large  reservoirs,  and 
several  national  and  savings  banks.  The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  woolen,  and  print  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  iron  castings,  lumber, 
and  tanned  leather,  for  which  there  are  many  large  plants.  Korth  Adams  was  one  of 
the  first  places  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Pacific  slope  where  Chinamen  were 
employed.    Pop.  >00,  16,074. 

VOBTHALLSBTOK,  a  t.  and  parish,  250  m.  n.n.w.  of  London,  and  80  m.  n.n.w.  of 
York  by  railway.  It  stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Wiske.  It  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  schools,  and  other  institutions.  Manufactures  of  linen  and  leather,  brick- 
making,  and  malting  are  carried  on  on  a  limited  scale.  Pop.  (1801)  about  4000.  The 
battle  of  the  "  Standard,"  so  called  from  a  high  standard  erected  on  a  car  by  the  Eng- 
lish, was  fought  here,  Aug.  22, 1188,  between  the  English  under  the  earls  of  Albemarle 
and  Ferrers,  and  the  Scotch  under  King  David.  The  latter  were  defeated,  and  torcei 
to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

HOBTH  AMBSIOA    See  Amebica. 

HOSTHAXFTOV,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Korth  Carolina,  adjoining  Virginia,  drained  by  the 
Boanoke  and  Meherrin  rivers;  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  rail- 
roads; 668  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  21,242.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  principal  prodnctions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  cotton,  potatoes,  and 
sweet  potatoes.    Co.  seat,  Jackson. 

irOBTHAXFTOH,  a  co.  In  e.  Pennsylvania,  adjoining  Kew  Jersey;  bounded  on  the 
e.  by  Delaware  river,  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Lehigh  river;  crossed  in  the  s.  by  the  Lehigh 
river,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  the  L^gh  and  Hudson,  and  several  other  railroads;  ^ 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  84,220,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  Kittatinny  or  Blue  mountains 
run  along  the  n.w.,  and  the  South  mountain  along  the  southeast.  The  surface  in  the 
center  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  products  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye, 
buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  and  wool.    Co.  seat,  Easton. 

VOBTHAKFTOII',  a  co.  In  s.e.  Virginia,  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Chesapeake 
bay,  forming  the  s.  part  of  a  narrow  peninsula  the  extremity  of  which  is  cape  Charles; 
200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 10,313,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  inclnd.  colored.  The  surfoce  is 
level,  and  heavily  wooded  In  parts.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  principal  prodnctiona 
are  Indian  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes.    Co.  seat,  EastvUle. 

XOBTHAIOnOV,  a  tp.  in  Burlington  co.,  K.  J.    Pop.  '00,  6376L 

HOBTHAXPTOH,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Hampshire  oa,  Mass.;  on  the  Connecticut 
river  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York,  New  Steven,  and  EUutford  rail- 
roads; 17  miles  n.  of  Springfield.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Bay  Stete,  Florence, 
Leeds,  Loudville,  Mt.  Tom,  Smith's  Ferry,  and  West  Farms,  and  was  founded  in  1866 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1883.  The  city  occupies  elevated  ground  and  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  scenery.  Among  the  noteworthy  institutions  are  Smith  college  (q.v.),  the 
Clarke  institute  for  deaf  mutes,  endowed  with  93,000,000  by  John  Clarke,  the  State 
lunatic  hospital,  Dickinson  hospital,  the  Buraham  and  Capen  schools;  Clarke,  Forbes 
and  Lilly  librarieB,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  memorial  hall.  Old  Ladies*  home,  the 
First  Congregational  church,  in  which  Jonathan  Edwards  preached;  the  Hillyer  art 
gallerv,  academy  of  music,  Cosmian  hall,  etc.  The  city  is  Ughted  by  electricity,  and 
has  electric  street  raih-oads,  waterworks  with  three  hkrge  reservoirs,  several  national 
and  savings  banks,  and  many  objects  of  scenic  interest.  The  principal  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  cutlery,  sewing  silk,  oil  stoves,  silk  goods, 
buttons,  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  baskete,  brushes,  -wire,  paper,  pocket-books,  furai- 
tnre,  hoes,  and  shovels,  caskets,  etc.  The  city  has  become  widelv  noted  as  a  summer 
resort.    Pop.  '00,  14.990. 

VOBTHAXPTOH,  capital  of  the  oa  of  the  same  name,  a  maA^-t,  and  parUamentarr 
and  municipal  boron^  on  fcrMiif  graond  on  the  Mt  bink  of  the  Nen,  91  m.  n.w.  <rf 
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London  by  raOwsy.  In  ttie  center  of  the  t«>wn  la  »  (pMiooB  mailcet-BqiiAre.  The 
jMrindp*!  ediBces  are  the  shire  hall,  the  new  and  handaome  town-hall,  the  com  exchange, 
the  numerous  churches,  seTeral  of  which  are  nnnsnally  interesting,  as  St.  Peter's,  a  re- 
cently restored  and  beantifnl  specimen  of  enriched  Norman,  and  St.  Sepulchre's,  much 
improved  in  1865,  one  of  the  rery  few  round  churches  in  the  empire,  ana  referred  to  the 
twelfth  century.     Pop.  '81,  57,553;  •»!,  61,016, 

VOBTH  ATTLKBOBO,  a  town  in  Bristol  oo.,  Mass.,  on  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  railroad,  82  miles  s.8.w.  of  Boston,  has  a  high  school,  several  churches, 
Bichards  memorial  library,  O.  A.  B.  memorial  hall,  the  Holmes  memorial  building, 
Simmons  paric,  electric  lights  and  street  railroad,  high  school,  and  extensive  maniH 
fectorles  of  jewelry,  braid,  silverware,  and  cotton  yam.    Pop.  '00,  6727. 

VOBTH  BAT,  a  village  In  NIpIseing  district,  Ontario,  Canada;  on  lake  Nipissing  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trank  railroads.  Small  steamers  ply  on  the  lake,  and 
the  place  is  much  visited  by  tourists  and  fishing  parties.  There  are  several  hotels,  out- 
fitting stores,  churches,  and  mills.    Pop.  '01,  l,4ti2. 

HOBTHBBISOK,  a  town  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass. ;  on  the  Blackstone  and  Mumford 
rivers  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroads;  13  miles  s.e.  of  Wor- 
cester. It  contains  the  villages  of  Whltlnsvllle,  Linwood,  Kockdale,  Blverdale,  North- 
bridge  Centre,  Adams  Comers,  Prentice  Comer,  Quaker  District,  and  Stone  District, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1772.  There  are  the  Wbltin  Park,  Wbltin  memorial  building, 
public  library,  national  and  savings  banks,  electric  lights,  and  large  manufactories  of 
cotton  goods  and  cotton  and  woolen  machinery.    Fop.  '80,  4,603. 

VOBTHBBOOK,  Lobd.    See  BABuro. 

VOBTH  BBOOKITELD,  a  town  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass. ;  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
railroad;  23  miles  w.  of  Worcester.  It  was  Incorporated  tn  1812,  and  has  a  high  school, 
public  library,  savings  bank,  and  large  boot  and  shoe  factories.    Pop.  '00,  8,871. 

VOBTH  CAFE.    See  MaokroA. 

VOBTH  CABOLDIA,  a  Southern  Atlantic  state,  and  one  of  the  original  13;  between 
lat.  3.3°  48'  45"  and  36°  33'  n. ;  long.  75°  27'  and  84°  20'  w. ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Virginia 
and  Tennessee;  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  on  the  s.  by  Geor^  and  South 
Carolina;  on  the  w.  by  Tennessee;  greatest  length,  from  e.  to  w.,  509  m.;  greatest 
breadth,  187  m.;  land  area,  48,580  sq.  m.;  gross  area,  62,260  sq.  m.,  or  33,440,000  acres. 

HiBTORT. — ^North  Carolina,  popularly  called  the  Old  Nortu  State,  was  first  explored 
by  a  party  of  108  persons  sent  from  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1S84,  and  the 
first  settlement  was  made  on  Roanoke  island  in*158S.  Trouble  with  the  Indians,  how. 
ever,  caused  the  colonists  eventuallv  to  return  to  England.  Two  other  colonics  were 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  the  secona,  sent  out  in  1687,  disappeared  mysteriously. 

la.  1663  and  1665  Charles  IL  mode  a  grant  of  the  province,  which  included  Doth  of 
(be  Carolinas,  to  eight  noblemen,  by  whom  great  efForts  were  made  to  induce  coloniza- 
tion, and  shortly  uterward  colonies  of  French,  German,  and  Swiss  Protestants  came 
over.  About  1700  the  province  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  separate 
govemmeota  were  organized,  and  subsequently  there  was  a  large  immigration  of  Scotch 
and  Scotch  Irish,  from  17S8  up  to  the  revolution.  North  Carolina  was  ruled  by  snc- 
oesdve  governors  appointed  by  the  English  king,  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the  lords 
proprietors  having  been  bought  by  the  crown.  The  roy«]  sothority  was  not  recognized 
after  Mar.,  1774;  in  August  delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Continental  Congress  at 
Philadelphia ;  in  May,  1776,  some  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg  co.  renounced  allegiance 
to  the  crown  and  issued  the  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence"  (q.v.).  The 
colony  ratifle<l  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Aug.  1, 1776,  and  on  Dec.  18  held  a 
convention  at  Halifax  and  framed  a  constitution  for  the  state,  which  remained  the 
organic  law  until  188S.  The  U.  8.  constitution  of  1787  was  rejected  by  the  state  in  1788, 
but  ratified,  1789.  After  the  revolution  the  state  enjoyed  much  pros{)erity,  and  its 
history  is  marked  by  no  particularly  eventful  period  nntil  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvll 
war.  The  popular  sentiment  in  the  state  at  the  beginning  of  1861  was  apparently  in 
favor  of  the  Union:  but  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  declaration  of  war, 
an  extra  session  of  the  I^islature  was  called,  and  an  ordinance  of  secession  passed, 
May  21.  The  state  thenceforth  daring  the  next  four  years  suffered  many  disasters  of 
war.  In  Aug.,  1861,  Fort  Hatteras  and  Fort  Clark  were  seized  by  federal  forces: 
Roanoke  island  and  Newbem  were  next  captured  by  Bumside's  expedition;  and 
later  the  region  about  Plymouth,  Kinston,  and  Washington  was  taken  and  occupied  by 
federal  troops.  Other  Important  battles  fought  In  the  state  during  the  war  were  at 
Averysboro,  Bentonville,  and  the  taking  of  Fort  Fisher.  As  soon  as  peace  was 
declared,  a  provisional  governor,  W.  W.  Holden,  was  appointed,  and  on  Oct.  2,  1866, 
a  convention,  assembled  at  Baleigh,  declared  the  ordinance  of  secession  nnll,  abolished 
slavery,  and  repudiated  the  state  debt  created  to  carry  on  the  war.  An  election  was 
held  soon  after,  and  a  governor,  legislature,  and  members  of  congress  chosen.  But  as 
the  reorganized  government  refused  to  ratify  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  state  was  declared  to  be  still  under  military  anthority, 
and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  D.  B.  Sickles.    Another  convention,  there- 
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AREA  AUD  POPUUTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  COUNTIEa 


(ELEVENTH  CENSUS :  1890.) 


Alnmaaee. . 
A!exuD(1er. . 
AUegUaay.. 

Aoson 

Ashe 

Beaufort. . . , 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Bruoswick. . 
Bu'iconilie. . 

Burke 

Cabanus... 
CaUlwel!..., 
Camden  . . . , 
Carteret.  ... 
Caswel )....'. 
Catawba. . . , 
Chatham... 
CberoRee . . , 
Chowan  . . . , 

Clay 

Cley^huid... 
Columbus. . 
Craven...  . 
Cumberland 
Currituck . . 

Dare 

Davidson.... 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham  ... 
Eidgecombe . 

Forsyth 

Pranklin... 

Qaston 

Gates 

Graham  . . . . 
Granville . . . 

Greene 

Guilford 
Halifax  .... 
Ilamett  . . . 
Haywood  . . , 
Henderson . . 
Hertford... 

Hyde    

Iredell 

Jackson..... 
Jc^nston  ... 


AiMkln 

IffiiT 

FopnUtion. 

44« 

18.271 

278 

9.430 

384 

6,523 

400 

20,027 

4M 

16,62H 

718 

81,072 

695 

19.176 

890 

16,788 

89« 

10,900 

628 

86.266 

620 

14.980 

893 

18.143 

460 

12.298 

2S0 

6,667 

MO 

10,825 

410 

16.028 

888 

18.680 

784 

26.418 

68(1 

9.976 

220 

9.167 

160 

4.197 

420 

20,894 

940 

17.856 

792 

20.583 

794 

27.821 

217 

6,747 

240 

8.768 

580 

21.702 

294 

11.621 

828 

18.690 

293 

18.041 

620 

24.118 

878 

28.484 

480 

21.090 

840 

17,764 

860 

10,252 

250 

8,813 

600 

24.484 

810 

10.089 

680 

88.052 

680 

28.908 

660 

18.70-) 

690 

18.846 

860 

12,589 

884 

18.«51 

485 

8.9<'8 

610 

25.462 

652 

9.512 

680 

27,289 

Jones  

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecblenburg  . 

Mitchell 

Montgomery... 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton.. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank.... 

Pender 

Perquimans. . . 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph  ..... 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham . . 

Rowan 

Rutherford.... 

Sampson , 

Stanly , 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swam. 


Arra  In 

ftqniire  j  Population. 


Transylvania. 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake   

Warren 

Washington.. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

iWilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


Total. 


480 
408 
812 
476 
624 
480 
570 
640 
824 
596 
924 
648 
UO 
568 
640 
880 
460 
200 
800 
240 
420 
65fl 
276 
750 
789 
1.040 
608 
458 
498 
996 
890 
510 
490 
425 
885 
880 
640 
842 
940 
454 
860 
892, 
615. 
680 
8M 
8?0| 
2981 


7,403 

14,6 ;. I 

12.580 
10.989 
10,102 
17,805 
15.321 
42,673 
12.8()7 
11.239 
20.479 
20.7t.7 
24MH 
21.242 
10.303 
14.948 
7.14<t 
10.748 
12.514 
9.293 
15,131 
2.5.519 
.5.909 
2.5.195 
23.948 
31.483 
25.3«3 
24,123 
18.770 
25.096 
12.1.S6 
17.19J 
10,2^1 
6.57? 
6  881 
4.225 
21.2.59 
17  581 
49.207 
19.:UH> 
lO.'WO 
10.611 
26.1U0 
22  67.% 
18.644 
18.790 
9.490 


48,&S0'      1,617.947 
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fore,  was  called;  the  ddegatea  met  in  Raleigh  in  Feb.,  1868,  and  prepared  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  in  Joly  the  state  retoolc  her  place  in  the  onion. 

ToPOOBAPHT.— Two  great  divisions  of  the  Appalachian  range  cross  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  state,  the  one  forming  the  boundary  with  Tennessee,  l>earing  differ- 
ent names,  according  to  locality,  such  as  the  Smoky,  Black,  and  Stone  ttts.  Six  peaks 
in  this  range  exceed  Mt.  Washington  (b286  ft.).  Clingman's  Peak  rises  6619  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  Ht.  MitcheU,  (S732  ft.  The  eastern  or  Blue  Ridge  contahis  Sugar  Mt., 
5312  ft.,  and  Grandfather  Mt..  6897  ft.  These  ctiains  enclose  an  uneven  but  fertile 
plateau.  From  the  Blue  Ridge  an  uuaulauug  country  descends  toward  the  low  uuii 
marshy  coast.  Tlie  coast  line,  over  400  m.  in  length,  consists  of  a  succession  of  low, 
saudy  islands  or  banks,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  broad  and  sheltered  sounds, 
Aitiemarle,  Pamlico,  etc.,  giving  ncccss  to  the  ocean  at  different  points,  and  projecting 
outward  tlie  dangerous  promontories  of  Capes  Ilatteras,  Lookout,  and  Fcnr.  Few  of  the 
rivers  are  deep  enough  for  large  vessels.  The  principal  ones  flowing  directly  to  the  sea 
are  the  Cape  Fear,  1^  m.  long ;  the  Roanoke,  150  m.  long  ;  the  Neusc,  the  Tar,  and 
the  Chowan.  The  Roanoke  and  Chownn  rise  in  Virginia.  The  Tadkin.  Catawba,  and 
Broad  flow  into  South  CaroUua  ;  the  Little  Tennessee  and  French  Broad  into  Tennessee. 
There  are  many  swamps  and  small  lakes  in  the  lowlands,  and  llic  Dismal  Swamp  of  Vir> 
ginia  extends  into  this  state.     The  scenery  of  the  mountain  region  is  grand. 

Geoi/>ot  and  Mineraloot. — The  sandy  country  from  the  coast  to  the  lowest  falls 
of  the  rivers  is  tertiary  and  quaternary  ;  the  remaiumg  portion  is  azoic,  chiefly  gneissic 
and  schistose,  with  l^elts  and  areas  of  slates.  The  mineral  wealth  is  remarkable.  There 
is  a  coal  Bold  in  Stokes  and  Rockingham  cos.,  with  an  area  of  30  so.  m.,  and  another 
in  Chatham  and  Moore  cos.,  with  an  area  of  40  sq.  m.,  and  the  total  coal-bearing  area 
of  the  state  is  officially  estimated  at  2,700  so.  m.  The  beds  have  been  mined  to  some 
extent,  principally  at  Egypt,  Farmville,  and  Homsvillc.  Gold  has  been  found  in  23 
COS.,  and  it  has  been  mined  to  a  considerable  extent  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The 
most  productive  mines  are  the  (Jold  Hill  mines  in  Rowan  co.,  which  were  discovered  in 
1843.  Other  regular  veins  have  been  worked  In  Davidson,  Cabarrus,  Stanley,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Mecklenburg  cos.  ;  also  irregular  veins  and  surface  gold  to  some  extent,  in 
Catawba,  Randolph,  Union,  Franklin,  and  other  cos.  Silver  is  found  in  Davidson  and 
Clay  COS.,  but  the  mines  have  been  little  worked.  Copper  ores  of  various  kinds  exist  in 
several  parts  of  the  state  ;  tin,  near  Kings  Mt.;  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  nickel,  and  other 
metals  are  known  to  exist.  Mica  is  profitably  mined  in  Mitchell  and  Yancey  cos. 
Alum,  graphite,  bismuth,  buhrstone,  granite,  kaolin,  limestone,  wbetstone,  grindstone, 
sonpstone,  and  corundum  are  found,  the  latter  in  great  abundance ;  also  diamonds, 
amethysts,  garnets,  tourmalines,  sapphires,  monazite,  zircon,  and  petroleam  is  obtained 
from  the  coal-bearing  slates.  A  belt  of  phosphate  beds  13  to  20  m.  wide  extends  from 
the  South  Carolina  border  to  tlie  Keuse  River. 

ZoSloot. — The  wild  animals,  fowls,  and  birds  include  the  bear,  deer,  wolf,  gray, 
black,  and  red  fox,  wild-cat,  opossum,  pekan,  marten,  raccoon,  rabbit,  flying  squirrel, 
CJtton-rat ;  the  swan,  goose,  brant,  pelican,  duck,  mursU-hen,  curlew,  snipe,  quail,  par- 
tridge, plover,  pheasant,  turkey,  woodcock,  bald  eagle,  gray  eagle.hawk.  falcon,  crow, 
raven,  dove,  robin,  mocking-bird,  rice-bird,  lark,  wbippoorwill,  etc.  The  rivers  and 
coast  waters  abound  in  shad,  sheepsliead,  mackerel,  alewlves,  flounders,  blue-fish,  red- 
fish,  blaclc-fisli,  herring,  mullet,  soles,  and  bass.  The  swamps  and  marshes  furnish  ter- 
rapin and  turtles,  and  the  rattlesnake,  kin^nake,  viper,  etc.,  are  among  the  reptiles. 

BoTAXT.— Few  If  any  states  have  so  varied  and  beautiful  a  flora.  The  forest  trees  of 
the  mountains  snd  uplands  are  the  8  species  of  pine,  the  hemlock,  Carolina  hemlock, 
spruce,  re.1,  black,  white,  chestnut,  and  Spanish,  and  14  other  species  of  oak,  chestnut,  8 
species  of  birch,  ash,  elm,  black  nnd  white  gums,  6  species  of  hickory  ;  5  of  maple,  wal- 
nut, locust,  lime  ;  3  species  of  mulberry,  dogwood  sycamore,  rhododendron.  The  lower 
and  co.tst  lands  abound  with  the  long-leaf  pine,  evergreen,  oak,  white  and  red  cedar, 
holly,  juniper,  cypress,  maple,  poplar  An  extent  of  territory,  stretching  across  the 
state  and  varying  in  width  from  30  to  80  m. ,  is  covered  with  long-leaved  pine,  and  yields 
a  large  part  of  the  world's  supply  of  resin,  turpentine,  tar,  pitch,  and  lumber.  The  vines 
and  trailing  plants  include  the  honeysuckle,  trumpet  vine,  yellow  Jessamine,  and  several 
indigenous  grapes,  from  which  have  been  derived  the  cultivated  uabella,  Catawba,  and 
Scuppernong.    The  swamps  are  overgrown  with  cane. 

Olp'^atb,  Soil,  and  Agriculttjre. — The  temperature  of  the  lowlands  Is  hot  and 
humid  ;  but  in  the  interior,  particularly  In  the  Piedmont  and  the  mountain  section,  the 
air  is  singularly  pure,  dry,  and  elastic.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Raleigh  is  60°; 
at  Ashenlle,  50°  ;  at  Wilmington,  63° ;  and  the  average  rainfall  isalmut  45  ins.  Severe 
frosts  are  sometimes  experienced  in  the  north.  Many  charming  health  resorts  are  to  be 
found  in  the  state  ;  of  these,  the  favorite  are  Asheville,  with  Its  mild  and  equable  cli- 
mate, Waynesville  and  Ceesar's  Head,  and  a  number  of  mineral  springs. 

The  swamp  lands  along  the  coast  when  drained,  ai:d  the  river  bottoms,  are  very  fer- 
tile, and  produce  annually  6,f^00,000  pounds  of  rice.  Cotton  can  be  raised  throughout 
the  state,  except  in  the  higher  mountain  regions,  but  Its  production  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
southern  section  ;  the  annual  yield  exceeds  466,000  bales.  Wheat,  com,  oats  and  tobacco 
are  also  important  crops.  The  northern  counties,  known  as  the  Bright  Tobacco  Belt, 
produce  a  large  percentage  of  the  yellow  tobacco  of  the  United  States,  which  is  par- 
ticularly free  from  nicotine,  and  therefore  commands  the  highest  market  prices.  The 
moimtalnous  sections  are  devoted  to  stock  raising  and  dairy  farming.    Small  fruits  are 
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extensively  produced.  Th6  ScQppernong  grape,  natire  to  North  Carolina,  is  the  only 
known  variety  that  withstands  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.  The  peauut  crop  exceeds 
100,000  bushels  annually.  This  state  is  the  first  in  the  value  of  its  medicinal  herbs,  of 
which  hellebore,  ginseng,  and  spikenard  are  the  chief.  The  increased  interest  of  the 
farmers  is  sbo^  by  the  number  of  agricultural  societies,  and  by  the  large  number  of 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  (q.v.)  and  of  Orangers  (q.v.).  Much  intelligent  work 
has  also  been  done  by  the  state  agricultural  department  in  analysis  of  fertilizers,  and 
the  exploration  of  marl  and  phosphate  beds. 

Industries.— The  leading  manufacturing  industries  are  the  sawing  of  lumber  and 
the  production  of  resin,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  oil,  cutton-seed  oil,  tobacco,  flour,  and  the 
smelting  of  ores.  Manufacturing  interests  have  developed  greatly  since  1880,  particu- 
larly in  cotton  goods  and  tobacco,  and  there  arc  indications  of  a  still  greater  develop- 
ment at  an  early  day.  Kaleigh  has  iron  foundries,  car  and  machine  shops  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments  ;  Durham  is  a  grout  tobacco  manufacturing  to^rn,  and 
Burlington  has  cotton  mills.  This  state  produces  nearly  half  the  smelted  «nd  rolled 
zinc  made  in  this  country.  The  fisheries  are  increasing  in  importance,  over  100,010 
barrels  being  taken  annually.  Hatcheries  have  been  established  for  shad,  rock-fish  and 
herring.    Surveys  have  been  made  and  oyster  beds  located. 

Commerce. — The  customs  districts  are  Albemarle,  Wilmington,  Pamlico,  and  Beau- 
fort, and  the  chief  exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  tnr,  turpentine,  resin,  lumber,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  flour,  and  fish.  This  state  is  very  deficient  in  good  harbors,  though  the 
harbor  of  Wilmington  has  been  much  improved  by  the  national  government,  so  that 
vessels  drawing  twenty  feet  of  water  can  now  come  to  its  wharves.  Wilmington  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  state,  has  a  large  foreicn  commerce,  is  a  leading  market  for  naval 
stores,  and  has  steamship  lines  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Newbem 
has  a  large  trade  in  naval  stores,  also  in  early  vegetables,  and  has  several  steamship  lines. 

Railroads. — The  principal  railroad  systems  are  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  the  Southern  System,  and  Norfolk  and  Western,  with  their  branches,  and 
a  number  of  lesser  lines  connecting  with  these  main  lines.  The  total  mileage  in  the 
state  exceeds  3,600;  capital  nearly  $28,000,000;  cost  over  ^6,000,000.  The  Dismal 
Swamp  canal  affords  communication  between  Albemarle  sound  and  Chesapeake  bay. 

Banks. — In  1896  there  were  28  national  banks  in  operation,  with  combined  capital 
$3,766,000,  deposits  $4,047,482,  and  reserve  $1,389,704;  41  state  banks,  capital  $1,097,635, 
deposiU  $8,472,645,  resources  $6,%S9,829;  6  stock  savings  banks,  capital  $350,525,  de- 
posits $6:^,209,  resources  $1,857,613;  and  17  private  banks,  capital  $306,485,  deposite 
$339,264,  resources  $1,368,459. 

Relioious  Denominations,  Education,  etc.— The  leading  denominations  accord- 
ing to  strength  are  the  Baptist,  South;  Baptist,  Colored;  African  Methodist;  Methodist 
Episcopal,  South;  Presbyterian,  South;  Methodist  Episcopal;  Methodist  Protestant;' 
Christian,  and  Disciple  i  of  Christ.  Education,  especially  for  the  poorer  classes,  developed 
very  slowly  in  the  early  colonial  days.  After  the  immigration  of  the  Scotch  Irish  in 
1736,  numerous  classical  schools  were  founded  by  them,  bat  these  could  be  only  for  the 
children  of  the  better  classes.  The  public  school  system  still  suffers  from  the  loss  of 
the  school  fund  during  the  civil  war;  600,000  acres  of  public  swamp  lands  have  been  set 
aside  toward  the  fund,  but  the  expense  of  drainage  renders  them  for  the  present  of  little 
value.  Fine  graded  schools,  supported  by  special  taxation,  are  found  in  all  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  but  it  is  impossible  to  provide  by  general  taxation  for  keeping  country 
schools  open  the  proper  length  of  time,  on  account  of  the  clause  in  the  constitution  in 
reference  to  taxation.  The  enrollment  (1896)  was  348,610;  average  daily  attendance, 
204,203.  Several  normal  schools  for  white  teachers  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  for  about  a  month  each  summer,  also  five  normal  schools  for  colored,  open  for 
several  months.  The  State  university,  opened  in  1795,  was  the  only  southern  institution 
of  its  rank  that  remained  open  during  the  war.  Among  higher  institutions  are  Wake 
Forest  college  (Bapt,),  Wake  Forest  station;  Biddle  university  (Pres.),  Charlotte;  David- 
son college  (Pres.),  Davidson  station;  Trinity  college  (M.  E.,  S,),  Durham;  Shaw  uni- 
versity (Bapt,),  Raleigh;  Livingstone  college  (A.  M.  E.  Zion),  Salisbury;  and  Lenoir 
college  (Luth.),  Hickory.  There  are  several  denominational  colleges  for  women ;  state 
normal  schools  at  Elizabeth  City,  Fayetteville,  Goldsboro,  Greensboro,  Plymouth,  and 
Salisbury:  and  separate  agricultural  colleges  for  white  and  colored  pupils.  There  are 
theological  schools  for  both  white  and  colored,  also  medical ;  and  law  schools  for  whites. 

GovERSfMENT,  ETC, — ^The  Capital  Is  Raleigh.  The  state  ofiicers  are  elected  for  four 
years,  and  the  governor  receives  a  salary  of  ^3000.  The  legislature,  consisting  of  fifty 
senators  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  representatives,  all  members  elected  for  two  years 
and  receiving  $4  a  day,  meets  biennially,  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  In 
January,  and  is  limited  to  a  session  of  sixty  days.  State  elections  are  held  biennially 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  supreme  conrt  consists  of  a 
chief-justice  and  two  associates,  elected  by  the  people  for  eight  years,  and  receiving 
$2500  salary  each.  The  national  guard  consists  of  1410  men;  total  available  for  ser- 
vice in  time  of  war,  240,000,  The  state  was  one  of  the  first  to  organize  a  naval  reserve 
force.  The  state  Instltations  not  educational  are  the  asylums  for  the  insane  at  Raleigh, 
Morganton,  and  Goldsboro,  and  the  penitentiary  at  Raleigh. 

The  right  to  vote  is  conferred  upon  every  male  citizen  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
shall  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  and  the  county  ninety  days  previous  to  election. 
The  registration  of  voters  is  requited,  but  new  ballot  laws  have  not  yet  been  adopted. 
Atheists  are  disqualified  for  office,  and  also  aU  persons  who  have  beea  convicted  of  trea> 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  NOKTH  DAKOTA  BY  COUNTIES. 


(ELEVENTH  CENSUS  :  1890.) 


♦AUred 

Barnes 

Benson 

Billings. ... 
Bottineau. . , 
Bowman. . . 
+Bufonl.... 
Burleigli..   . 

Cass. 

Cavalier. . . . 
*+Chuicli... 
Dickew 

Dunn 

Eddy 

Emmons.. . . 
■fPlannery. . 

Foster 

tGarflelii... 
Grand  Fork 
Griggs.  ... 
Hettinger . . 

Kidder 

La  Moure. . 

Logan 

tMcHcnry  . 
Mcintosh  . . 
McRenzie. . 
t-McLean. . . 


Area  in 
Sauare 
tnJes. 


4.50 
1..512 
1,308 
3.860 
1,130 
1.224 
1,020 

l,fl 

1.764 

I,.")  1 2 

1,021 

1.132 

1.15; 

648 
1,584 
1,800 

C48 

018 
1,404 

■720 
2,160 
1,440 
1,152 
1,008 
1.476 
1.008 
1,0 

702 


Population. 


7.045 

2.460 

170 

2,803 

6 

803 

4,247 

19,613 

6,471 

74 

5,573 

159 

1.377 

1.971 

73 

1,210 

33 

18,357 

2,817 

81 

1,311 

3,187 

597 

1,584 

3,248 

3 

860 


Mercer. , 

Morton 

f  Mountraille , 

Nelson , 

iOliver , 

Pembina , 

Pierce   , 

iRamsey ; . 

Ransom 

fRenville 

Richland 

Rolette..   

Sargent 

•fSheridan , 

Stark , 

Steele  

tStevens. , 

Stutsman , 

Towner , 

Traill 

Wallace 

Walsh 

tWard 

Wells 

tWilliams 

Unorganized  territory. 

Total 


Area  In 
Square 
Miles. 


711 

8.18« 

2.895 

1,008 

720 

1,120 

864 

036 

864 

1,332 

1,440 

036 

864 

900 

1,310 

720 

1.116 

2.804 

1,044 

664 

1,323 

1.584 

1.512 

1.296 

1.260 

1.400 


70.195 


Population. 


42S 

4.728 

122 

4.293 

464 

14  334 

905 

4,418 

5.393 

90 

10,751 

2.427 

6.076 

5 

2.304 

3,777 

16 

5,266 

1.450 

10,217 

21 

16,587 

1,681 

1,212 

100 

511 


182.719 


*  No  popDlation. 

t  Since  1880,  the  coantlet  of  Baford,  Church,  Flannerr,  Garfeld,  Mountraille.  Renville,  Sheridan,  and 
Stevens  liave  tieen  disorganized,  and  the  territory  added  to  the  cuuntica  of  Williams.  Ward,  Mcl/«r  and 
McHenry. 
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AREA  AND  POPrLATlON  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA  BY  COUSTlLa. 


iBLEVE^n-n  CEIfPPS:  1890.) 


Aurorft 

Ucadle 

Bod  Homme.... 

*Borenutn 

Rrookings. 

Brown 

Bnil6 

Buffalo 

Butte. 

Campbell 

Charles  Mix.... 

Choteau 

Clark 

Clay 

Codington 

Custer..   

fVaviaon 

IMt 

Deleno 

Deuel 

•Dewey 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

EwiDg 

Fall  Kiver 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde. 

Jackson 

Jerauld 

Kingsbury 

Lake 

''lawrence 

-1 


Area  in 
■qnare 
HUes. 


735 

1,289 
640 

1.260 
795 

1,7«0 
825 
610 

2,885 
900 

1,180 
870 
970 
410 
720 

1,615 
435 

1.080 

:.045 
680 

2,235 
450 

1.155 

1,008 

1,770 

1,010 
690 
975 
645 

1,43.*> 
433 

1.475 
7o6 
705 
850 

1,2.55 
650 
870 
680 
795 


Popalatlon. 


6.045 
9.586 
9,057 

i6.'l32 

16,856 

6,787 

993 

1.037 

8,510 

4178 

8 

6.728 

7,509 

7.037 

4,891 

6,449 

9,168 

40 

4.974 

'Hm 

4,399 

16 

4.478 

4.062 

6,814 

295 

4,623 

9,546 

4.267 

167 

5.044 

10.469 

1,860 

80 

8.605 

8.562 

7,508 

11.678 


Lincoln........ 

*LungenbeeI... 

Lyman 

McCook 

McPherson..... 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meade 

•Meyer 

Miner 

Minnehaha.. . . . 

Moody , 

N'owlin 

Pennington.... 

Potter , 

Pratt 

Presho 

Pyatt 

•Kinehart 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Schnasse 

Scobey , 

•Shannon. 

Spink 

Stanley 

Sterling 

Sully. 

Todd 

•Tripp 

Turner. 

Union 

Wagner 

Walworth 

•Washabaugh.. 
Washington... 

Yankton 

Ziebach 


Total 79,8W 


Area  In 
Bqnara 


fopaiatUM. 


640 
1.0dOl 
675 
680 
976 
900 

76;; 

1.406 

1,440 

680 

790 

600 

1.220 

1,521 

900 

1.220 

1.185 

1,6101 

888 

1,100 

680 

1.580 

1,046 

1.080 

1.505 

1.155 

1,185 

1,050 

45 

1.800 

615 

430 

720 

740 

1.260 

uio 

616 
1.040 


».14.^ 

*"28» 
«.448 
6.940 
4.644 
7 
4,640 

•  ••  • 

M65 

81.879 

6,941 

149 

«.640 

8.910 

23 

181 

84 

1.997 
4,610. 

"**82 

10,581 

1,028 

96 

8,412 

188 

10.2o» 
».180 

•  • •  •  •  • 

S.158 


40 
10.444 

610 


828.808 


*  Mo  iiopaUtkNi. 
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■on,  pertaiy,  or  other  infamong  crimes,  and  not  legally  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizen* 
ship  Defendants  and  their  wives  are  allowed  to  testify  in  criminal  actions  The  prop- 
erty of  a  married  woman  is  her  own,  and  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  her  husbano.  A 
local-option  liquor  law  was  passed  iu  1887.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  Is  6  per  cent. ;  8 
is  allowed  by  contract ;  the  penalty  for  usury  is  foneiture  of  the  entire  interest. 

The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows :  1792,  Washington  and  Clinton,  18  ; 
1796,  Adams  and  Pinckney,  13  ;  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr,  13  ;  ISM,  Jefferson  and  Clin- 
ton, 14 ;  1808,  Madison,  for  president,  11  ;  1813,  Madison  and  Gerry,  16 ;  1816,  Monroe 
and  Tompkins,  16,  1830,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  16 ;  1834,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  16  ; 
1828,  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  15 ;  1882,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  15  ;  1886,  Van  Buren 
and  Johnson,  15 ;  1840,  Harrison  and  Tyler,  15  ;  1844,  Clay  and  Frellnghuysen,  11  ; 
1848,  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  11 ;  1863,  Pierce  and  King,  10 ;  1856,  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
enridge,  10 ;  1860,  Breckenridge  and  Lane,  10 ;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax.  9 ;  1873, 
Grant  and  Wilson,  10 ;  1876,  Tllden  and  Hendricks,  10 ;  1880,  Hancock  and  English, 
10 ;  1884,  Cleveland  and  Hendriclcs,  11 ;  1888,  Cleveland  and  Thuiman,  11 ;  1893, 
Cleveland  and  Stevenson,  11;  1806,  Bryan  and  Sewall,  11. 

Finances.— The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state, 
according  to  the  last  United  States  census  reports,  was  $212,697,387 ;  state  debt,  $7,708, 100; 
toUl  bonded  debt,  1896,  $8,360,700;  total  assessed  valuation,  $266,816,002. 

PoPUULTioN.— Inl790, 898,761— 100,578  slave,  4975  free  colored;  1800,  487,108—188,- 
896  slave.  7048  free  colored ;  1830,  638,83»— 204,917  slave,  14,713  free  colored ;  1840. 
753,419— "346,817  slave.  33,783  free  colored  ;  1860,  993.632—881,069  slave,  80,468  free 
colored;  1880,  1,899,750—583,608  colored,  including  1280  Indians  and  1  Japanese; 
male,  687,908 ;  female,  711,843 ;  foreign  bom,  8742 ;  dwellings,  264,806 ;  families, 
870,994 ;  persons  to  sq.m.,  38.8  ;  engaged  in  agricuhure,  860,987  ;  rank  of  state,  16  in 
population,  18  in  value  agricultural  products,  and  29  in  value  manufactures ;  pop. 
1800,  1.617,947.  There  are  96  cos.  ;  for  pop.  1800,  see  census  tables,  vol.  XV.  The 
largest  cities,  1800,  were  Wilmington,  20,066  ;  Baleigh,  12,678 ;  Charlotte,  11,657. 

VOBTHOOTE,  Sir  Stafford  Henrt,  b.  London,  1818 ;  educated  at  Eton,  and  Ox- 
ford  Univ.,  graduating  at  Balliol  coll.  in  1889  with  high  honors.  His  first  position  in 
political  life  was  that  of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  the  latter  was  president 
of  the  txMtrd  of  trade.  In  1847  he  was  called  to  the  bar  and  was  made  legal  secretary  to 
the  board  of  trade.  In  1861  be  succeeded  to  the  family  title  and  estates  as  eighth  baronei 
of  the  line.  For  the  next  8  years  he  was  occupied  in  examining  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish dvil  service,  and  the  report  made  by  him  and  his  colleague,  sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  of  competitive  examinations.  !3e  was  mem- 
ber of  parliament  from  Dudley  and  Stamford  from  1855-66,  and  was  then  returned  from 
Korih  Devon,  which  place  he  continued  to  represent  in  the  interest  of  the  conservative 
party.  He  was  presi&ut  of  the  board  of  trade  (1866-67),  and  in  1867  was  made  secretaiy 
of  stale  for  India.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Joint  high  commission  whidk 
signed  the  treaty  of  Washington  on  May  8,  1871.  On  the  formation  of  Disraeli's  cabinet 
in  1874,  sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  made  chancellor  of  the  excheouer,  and  when  his 
leader  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  lord  Beaconsfiela,  Northcote  liecame 
himself  the  leader  of  the  house.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  of  Devon- 
shire, a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  receivea  from  Oxford  the  honorary  title  of  D.c.i.. 
He  published  a  number  of  political  and  financial  pamphlets  such  as  Tumty  Tean  <jf 
Financial  Pciiey  (London,  1862).    He  became  Baron  Iddesleigh,  1886.  and  died  1887. 

HOBTH  DAKOTA,  a  n.  western  state,  situated  between  lat.  46°  and  49*  n.  and  long. 
96*  25'  and  104*  6"  w.;  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Canada  (Assiniboia  and  Manitoba)  ;  on 
the  e.  by  Minnesota ;  on  the  s.  by  South  Dakota ;  on  the  w.  by  Montana  ;  length  from 
e.  to  w.,  about  860  m.;  breadth,  315  m.;  area,  70,795  sq.m.,  or  46,298,600  acres. 

HmoRT.— 'The  first  permanent  white  settlement  was  made  by  French  Canadians  In 
1780,  near  Pembina.  Early  in  the  present  century  fur-trading  posts  were  established 
within  tbie  limits  of  the  present  state,  and  La  1810  lord  Selkirk  built  a  fort  near  Pembina, 
ripposing  the  region  to  be  British  soil.  In  1851  a  treaty  with  the  Dakota  Indians  opened 
a  part  of  the  vast  region  to  settlement  In  1861,  Mar.  3,  the  territory  of  Dakota  was 
organized,  with  Yankton  as  the  capital,  and  included  what  are  now  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming.  Troubles  with  the  Inoians  and  the  occurrence  of  the  civil  war  retarded  im- 
migration until  1806.  In  1883  Bismarck  was  made  the  capital.  In  Feb.,  18^,  congress 
passed  an  enabling  act,  in  accordance  with  which  conventions  were  held  on  May  14,  in 
Korth  and  South  D.,  when  the  division  of  Dakota  territory  was  decided  upon,  and  delegates 
to  constitutional  conventions  were  elected.  The  convention  of  North  D.  assembled  at  Bis- 
marck, July  4;  the  constitution  framed  was  adopted  by  the  people,  Oct.  1 ;  on  Oct.  2,  sena- 
tors and  a  representative  were  elected;  on  Nov.  8,  North  D.  was  admitted  to  the  onion; 
on  Not.  4,  the  state  govt,  was  organized;  on  Nov.  19  the  first  legislature  convened. 

ToPOOBAFHT. — ^The  great  plateau  of  the  Missouri  extends  n.n.  and  8.w.  acrow  the 
■tate,  e.  of  that  river,  and  is  broken  here  and  there  by  low  hlUei,  The  rest  of  the  sur- 
face is  chiefly  undulating  prairie,  with  occasional  ranges  of  low  hills.  The  Turtle 
mts.,  on  the  Canadian  boraer,  cover  an  area  of  8800  sq.m.  in  the  state,  but  their  Ugheet 
peaks,  butte  St  Paul  and  Pear  butte,  have  an  elevation  of  only  700  ft  above  the  sur- 
loundlng  cotintiy.    The  Missouri,  which  is  navigable  throughout  North  D..  receives 
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Hb  chief  affluents  from  the  w.— the  Little  Missouri,  Heart,  and  Cannon  Ball.  Tbi 
Sourts  or  Mouse  enters  from  Canada,  and  after  a  long  circuit  returns,  to  empty  into  the 
AiBsiniboine.  The  principal  streams  in  the  e.  aie  the  James  or  Dakota,  the  longest  nn- 
nsTigable  rirer  in  the  world,  the  Sheyenne,  and  the  Eled  Biver  of  the  North,  -which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary.  Of  the  numerous  lakes,  Devil's,  Spirit,  or  Minniwauko^ 
lake,  in  the  n.e.,  is  the  only  one  of  size,  its  area  being  about  100  sq.m.,  while  its  ekT*^ 
tion  is  1200  ft.  above  the  setk     Its  waters  are  saline,  and  it  has  no  outlet 

Gboloot  and  Minbbaixhjt.  — The  whole  surface  of  the  state  appears  to  have  bees 
IBTeral  times  submerged,  forming  part  of  a  great  inland  sea,  ana  later  to  have  been 
oovered  with  fallow  lakes.  The  evidences  of  glacial  and  alluvial  action  are  evident 
in  the  drift,  which  overlies  the  whole  surface,  varying  in  depth  from  40  to  100  ft.,  and 
tn  the  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartzite  boulders  which  abound  e.  of  the  Missouri.  AU  ot 
the  state  w.  of  the  Missouri  and  much  of  the  northern  part  is  underlaid  with  lignite  ot 
brown  coal,  which  bums  readily,  and  makes  superior  gas.  Natural  gas  has  been  found 
in  several  localities,  and  brick  and  potter's  clays  are  widely  distributed. 

ZooLOOT  AND  BoTAinr. — The  wild  animals  are  like  those  found  in  Minnesota.  The 
lakes  and  streams  abound  in  wild  fowl,  such  as  the  swan,  goose,  duck,  brant,  snipe, 
curlew,  and  gull.  The  Turtle  Mts.  are  well  wooded  with  oaks,  aspens,  and  birches  ;  tlM 
Devil's  lake  region  has  large  belts  of  timber ;  CMiks  and  otlier  trees  of  large  size  grow  in 
the  Red  river  vallev.  and  along  the  Missouri,  Sooris,  and  other  streams  are  found  the 
Cottonwood,  ash,  willow,  aspen,  box-elder,  plum,  bull  cherry,  grape,  etc  Tlie  prairies 
Abound  in  bunch,  buffalo,  blue-Joint,  and  other  grasses,  and  are  covered  with  flowers, 
such  as  the  compass  plant,  lupine,  sunflower,  pasque-flower,  evening  primrose,  etc. 

Cldcatb,  Soil,  and  AoRicviiTURB. — The  winters  are  cold  but  dry,  and  the  summer 
days,  though  warm,  are  followed  by  cool  nights.  The  snowfall  is  comparatively  light; 
and  the  only  disagreeable  winds  (  blizzards")  are  those  from  the  n.w.  Autumn  is  a 
delightful  season,  the  number  of  sunny  days  in  winter  is  large,  and  spring,  as  a  rule, 
begins  abruptly  in  March.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Bismarck  u  89.4° ;  at 
Pembina,  34..S°;  at  Fkrgo,  87*;  and  at  Fort  Buford,  38.7°.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  at 
Bismarck  is  20.10  ins.;  at  Pembina,  21.01  ins.  Spring  begins  a  week  earlier  at  Handaa 
than  in  the  same  lat.  e.  of  the  James  river.  The  soil  is  chiefly  black  loam  underlaid 
with  clays,  gravels,  and  sands,  impregnated  with  sulphates  and  salts.  The  clay  sihsoQ 
is  as  fertile  as  the  topsoil,  and  both  are  light,  porous,  and  free  from  stones.  The  Red 
river  valley  is  noted  for  its  spring  wheat.  Com,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  flax,  and 
potatoes  are  among  the  products  of  the  state.  Cabbages,  beets,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables  of  remarkable  size  are  grown;  :Uso  apples,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits.  The  most  important  industries  are  agncultnre. 
stock-raising,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour,  lumber,  cutter,  leather,  cigars,  bricks,  and 
woolen  eood?.  The  value  of  the  cereal,  potato,  and  hay  crops  exceeds  $.30,000,000  per 
annum,  the  state  ranking  first  in  production  of  wheat  (over  61,000,000  bushels),  and  the 
value  of  farm  and  ranch  animals,  $16,000,000. 

The  principal  railroads  are  the  Northern  Pacific;  Great  Northern;  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Paul;  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  total  mileage  exceeds  2,500;  the  capital  of  local  roads  is  about 
$1,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  roads  and  equipment  was  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Banks. — In  1898  there  were  29  national  banks  In  operation,  with  combined  capital 
$2,060,  and  deposits  $5,020,tAK);  and  72  state  banks,  with  capital  $1,051,600,  and  deposits 
$2,483,000. 

RELiaions  DsNOUiNATioire,  Education,  ktc.— The  leading  denominations,  nn- 
merically,  are  the  Boman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Methodist  Epi8copal,Pre8byterIan,  Baptist, 
and  Congr^ational.  Each  organized  county  has  a  superintendent  of  schools,  elected 
by  the  people.  The  township  school  organization  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors, 
one  for  each  subdistrict  and  one  at  large.  Women  21  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  any 
school  office,  and  those  having  the  care  and  custody  of  children  may  vote  at  school  elec- 
tions. In  1895  the  public  school  enrollment  was  over  47,000;  average  attendance,  32,300; 
value  of  school  property,  about  $2,000,000;  annual  expenditiue,  over  $1,000,000.  The 
institutions  of  superior  rank  are  the  univ.  of  North  Dakota  and  the  School  of  Mines, 
Grand  Forks;  the  state  agricultural  college,  Fargo;  state  normal  schools  at  Valley  City 
and  MayvUle;  Fareo  college  (Cong.);  Tower  university  (Bap.),  Tower  City,  Jamestown 
'oll^e  (Presb.).  'There  are  about  20  public  high  schools;  denominational  academies 
At  Devils  Lake,  Grand  Forks,  Jamestown  and  Portland;  and  a  state  industrial  school 
at  EUendale. 

GovKBNMENT. — The  capital  is  Bismarck,  and  in  1892  the  question  of  choosing  some 
other  locality  was  decided  in  the  negative.  The  gov.  and  lieut-gov.  are  elected  for  % 
years.  The  senate  must  consist  of  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  60  members;  the 
house  of  representatives  of  not  less  than  60  nor  more  than  140  members.  Sessions  are 
biennial,  and  are  limited  to  60  days.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  3  judges,  holding 
office  6  years.  The  legislature  has  the  right  to  control  transportation  rates,  and  monld-' 
pal  corporations  are  under  its  control.  Trusts  and  combinations  are  unlawful.  Elec- 
tions must  l>e  by  secret  ballot.  The  right  to  vote  depends  on  a  previous  residence  of 
one  year  In  the  state,  0  months  in  the  co.,  and  90  days  In  the  precinct.  A  prohibitory 
liquor  law  was  adopted  in  1889.  In  1892,  the  state  (divided  Its  3  electoral  votes  equally 
between  Cleveland,  Harrison,  and  Weaver;  1896,  McKinley  and  Hobart,  8. 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  assumed  by  North  D.,  when  the  territoty  was  divided, 
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was  $546,800,  but  thereafter  is  limited  to  $200,000;  the  assessed  valne  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  was  $70,039,902.  The  votes  for  member  of  congress,  in  1890,  numbered 
86,195.  The  penitentiary  is  at  Bismarclc  Other  institutions  are  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Devils  Lake;  a  soldiers'  home  at  Lisbon;  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
and  a  home  for  feeble-minded  p«rsons,  both  at  Jamestown.  There  are  land  offices  at 
Fai]n),  Grand  Forks,  Devils  Lake,  and  Bismarck. 

PoPtTLATioN. — In  1880  the  territory  of  Dakota  had  135,177  Inhabitants,  all  but  abont 
8,000  white;  in  1890  the  number  was  182,710.  Those  of  foreign  birth  are  chiefly  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  Canadians,  and  Germans.  There  were,  in  1890,  63  coimties,  but  by 
abolition  and  consolidation  these  have  been  reduced  to  89.  The  largest  places,  1890, 
were  Fargo,  6664;  Grand  Forks,  4079,  Jamestown,  2,296,  and  Bismarck,  2,186. 

HOBTH-SAn  AHD  BOBTH-WIST  PA88A6B8.  The  ouineroufl  and  Important  dis- 
ooveries  made  by  the  Fortugtiese  and  Spaniards  in  the  southern  latitudes  of  Asia,  and 
the  reports  circulated  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  those  regions,  prompted  the  other 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  to  send  expeditions  to  the  East  Indies,  but  Spain,  monopo- 
lizing the  lucrative  trafflc,  summarily  shut  out  her  rivals  from  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
oceans.  Determined  not  to  abandon  their  designs,  they  resolved  to  reach  India  and 
Oathay  (China)  bv  some  other  route.  Two  plans  appeared  most  feasible — the  one  to 
reach  Eastern  Asia  by  coasting  along  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  runih-tntt  pat- 
tag'J  the  other  by  sailing  westward  across  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  was  first  attempted 
by  John  Cabot  in  1497,  but  he  found  his  progress  barred  by  the  American  continent,  or. 
at  least,  those  parts  of  it  known  as  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Three  years  after- 
ward Qaspard  Cortereal  and  his  brother  made  three  several  voyages  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  and  on  reaching  Newfoundland  sailed  northward,  but  were  stopped  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  in  lat.  60°  n.  Both  brothers  afterward  perished  with  their  followers. 
Several  futile  voyages  were  soon  after  made  to  discover  if  a  passage  for  ships  existed  to 
the  n.  of  America  (the  north-wett  poMoge), 

North-East  PoMoge. — The  search  for  a  north-east  passage  was  now  vigorously  prose- 
cuted, and  England  had  the  honor  of  sending  out  the  first  expedition  for  this  purpose  in 
1653.  It  consisted  of  three  ships,  commanded  by  sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  and  was  fitted 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Cabot ;  but  on  rounding  the  North 
cape,  one  of  the  ships  was  separated  from  the  others  durhig  a  violent  storm,  and  subse- 
quently entered  the  White  sea,  then  unknown  to  western  Europeans.  The  other  two, 
under  Willoughby,  drifted  hither  and  thither.  In  the  vast  waste  of  water  surrounding 
the  pole,  till  Uie  navigators  sighted  Nova  Zembla.  Being  unable  to  land,  they  sailed 
back  along  the  north  of  Russia,  and  took  up  their  winter  quartets  on  the  coast  of  Rus- 
sian Lapland,  where  they  were  subsequently  found  frozen  to  death.  Several  other  expe- 
ditions were,  at  different  times,  sent  out  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  but  none  of  them 
ever  succeeded  in  penetrating  further  than  the  e.  coast  of  Nova  Zembla,  though  they 


rendered  good  sendee  to  geography  by  making  accurate  surveys  of  Northern  Europe 
and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  Waygatz,  etc.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  believed  that  the  promontory  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Obi 


was  the  tdbit  of  Plinv,  and  formed  the  n.e.  comer  of  Asia ;  and  this  opinion,  which 
received  the  assent  of  the  celebrated  Gerard  Mercator,  tended  greatly  to  encourage 
renewed  explorations,  as,  according  to  it,  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  was  not  more  than 
400  m.  from  Nova  Zembla.  The  chief  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-east 
passage  were  those  of  Willoughby  and  Chancelor,  1568,  Burroughs,  1656,  Pet  and 
Jackman,  1580,  all  English ;  the  8  undertaken  by  the  Dutchman.  William  Barentz, 
1594-96  ;  the  English  expedition  under  Henry  Hudson,  1608  ;  and  the  Dutch  expeditions 
under  Hudson,  1600,  and  Wood,  1676.  In  his  third  expedition,  Barentz  nearJv  reached 
Icy  cape,  about  long.  100*  o.,  but  was  imprisoned  by  the  ice  and  died  before  the  return 
of  spring.  The  Russian  government  next  took  up  the  search,  partly  by  overland  expe- 
ditions and  by  vessels  starting  from  points  on  the  n.  and  e.  coasts  of  Siberia ;  among 
the  expeditions  were  those  of  Behring,  1741,  which  was  stopped  at  the  East  cape ;  of 
ShalarofF,  and  of  Billings.  In  1875  and  1876  NordenskiOla,  the  Swedish  explorer, 
reached  the  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Obi ;  and  starting  again  in  July,  1878,  rounded 
cape  Chelvu-skin,  from  September  to  July  following,  was  frozen  in  Behring'a  strait,  and 
reached  Yokohama,  September  2. 

North-  Wtit  Pottage.— h»  was  formerly  mentioned,  Sebastian  Cabot  ana  the  brothers 
Cortereal  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  double  the  n.  coast  of  America  ;  Cabot  had 
reached  as  far  n.  as  lat.  67°  80',  iu  the  strait  between  Greenland  and  America,  but  the 
courage  of  his  crew  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  return.  Notwithstanding  his  urgent 
representations,  he  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  English  monarch  to  send  out  another 
expedition,  and  it  was  not  till  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  had  been  made  to  dis- 
cover a  n.e.  passage  that  investigations  of  the  northern  coast  of  America  were  resumed. 
In  all,  more  than  800  voyages  were  made  in  search  of  a  n.w.  passage,  so  that  only  the 
most  Important  of  them  can  be  even  mentioned.  The  first  expedition,  after  that  of 
Cabot,  was  sent  out  in  1576,  under  Martin  Frobisher,  who  made  a  second  and  third  voy- 
age in  the  two  following  years,  but  without  any  Important  discovery.  In  1585-68 
northern  enterprise  received  an  impetus  from  the  successful  expeditions  of  Capt  John 
Davis.  This  navigator  sailed  up  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  as  far  as  lat.  72°  n., 
aod  reported  open  sea  stiU  further  u. ;  he  then  surveyed  the  e.  and  w.  sides  of  the  strait. 
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but  without  fnrtber  naolti.  "Beary  Hadaoa  (q.r.).  who  had  pnfkmif  attempted  ths 
B.e.  puMige.  followed  in  ISIO,  and  diaoorered  the  Hodaoa's  atialt  and  bar,  believing  the 
latter  to  Iw  none  other  than  an  inlet  at  the  Fkciflc  ocean,  an  opinion  which  waa  prored 
erroDeooa  br  the  iayestigationa  of  Button  in  1612;  the  latter,  however,  dineminated  on 
his  tetom  the  equally  emmeooa  opinion  that  tlie  bay  waa  cloaed  in  on  all  sideB,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  eastern  entrances.  Button's  account  was  not  nnivenally  cred- 
ited, ana  accordingly,  in  1815,  Capt.  Brlot,  wlw  had  been  one  of  Hudson's  company, 
was  sent  out,  accompanied  by  Baffin,  tne  most  slcillful  navintor  and  sdentiflc  otMenrer 
of  tlie  time;  I>ut  Uieur  first  expedition,  which  was  to  Hudaon^s  bay,  was  dercnd  of  results. 
In  their  next  voyage  (1616),  they  sailed  up  Davis's  strait,  reaching  lat.  78°  n.,  and  satis- 
f vinf  themselves  bv  a  verjr  soperflcial  investigation  that  there  waa  no  northern  onilet, 
the  My  (as  It  was  then  believed  to  be)  was  named  in  honor  of  ita  explorer  Baffin's  bey. 
On  tlieir  return  southwards,  they  coasted  along  the  w.  sidn,  and  discovered  an  openine 
to  the  w.  which  tliey  named  Lancaster  sound,  but  believing  it  to  be  only  an  inlet,  dia 
not  explore  further.  On  his  return,  Baffin  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  tliat  no  outlet 
to  the  w.  existed  from  Baffin's  bay,  and  the  attention  of  explwers  was  again  directed  to 
discover  an  outlet  from  Iludson's  bay.  In  1619  the  solitary  attonpt  by  foreign  powers 
to  aid  in  the  search  was  undertalcen  W  Jens  Kunk,  a  Dane,  but  he  made  no  discoveries, 
and  the  attempt  was  not  renewed.  The  expedition  of  Fox  and  James,  in  1631,  led  to 
the  partial  exploration  of  the  channel  since  Known  as  the  Fox  channel,  which  forms  the 
northern  outlet  to  Hudson's  bay,  and  from  this  time  the  spirit  of  discovery  slumbered 
till  1741.  Between  this  date  and  1746,  several  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  discover  an 
outlet  from  the  n.w.  comer  of  Hudson's  bay,  but  their  united  researchea  satisfactorily 
proved  that  no  such  outlet  existed  Owing  to  these  disappointments,  tlie  search  for  a 
n.w.  passage  was  discontinned  for  more  thi^  half  a  centuiy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
the  British  parliament  having  promised  a  reward  of  £20,000  to  the  fortunate  discoverer. 
In  1818  the  admiralty  took  up  the  search,  and  sent  out  Capt.  John  Roes  and  Lieat.  Parry, 
who  sailed  up  Davis's  strait,  and  ascended  Lancaster  sound  for  80  m.;  here  Capt.  R«m 
gave  up  the  search,  considering  it  to  be  hopeless.  But  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  coin- 
cided in  by  Parry,  who  was  accordingly  sent  out  in  the  followinar  year,  and  succeeded 
in  far  outstripping  all  his  predecessors  in  the  career  of  northern  discovery.  He  entered 
Lancaster  sound  on  July  80,  and  a  few  days  afterward  discovered  a  large  inlet,  SO  m. 
broad,  which  he  named  Prince  Regent  inlet  After  exploring  this  inlet  for  some  dis- 
tance, he  returned,  and  continued  his  course  westward,  as  the  ice  allowed  him,  passing 
tnrough  a  strdt  which  he  named  after  sir  John  Barrow,  the  promoter  of  the  expedition. 
Continuing  his  westward  course,  he  reached  long.  110°  w.,  in  Melville  sound,  where  he 
was  fttopped  by  the  ice;  and  after  wintering  here,  and  giving  names  to  the  numerous 
Islands,  seas,  and  straits  he  had  discovered,  returned  to  Britain,  with  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing advanced  80°  of  longitude  further  w.  than  any  previous  explorer.  On  his  arrival  he 
was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  ms  discoveries  unparted  renewed  energy 
to  the  half-dormant  maritime  enterprise  of  the  British.  There  was  now  no  doubt  m 
what  direction  the  n.w.  passage  was  to  be  sought,  but  Parry's  second  expedition  (1821-^ 
was  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  Fox  channel  waa  connected  with  the 
Arctic  sea  oi  his  previous  vovage;  it  was,  however,  unsuccessfuL  A  little  before  this 
time  the  coast-line  of  North  An.erica  from  Behring's  strait  to  Point  Tumagain,  in  long. 
100°  w.,  had  been  fully  traced,  so  that  it  only  remained  to  find  some  navigable  nassage 
from  Regent  inlet  to  this  point,  and  the  long-wished-for  result  would  be  attaineo.  For 
this  purpose  Capt.  John  Rosa  was  sent  out  with  an  expedition  in  1829,  and  after  a  labori- 
ous and  difficult  voyage  up  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  reached  a  point  only  200  m.  from  point 
TuruEigain.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  discovered  the  magnetic  pole.  Dease 
and  Simpson,  in  1888,  extended  the  survey  of  the  American  coast  from  point  "Tumagain 
to  within  90  m.  of  the  magnetic  pole,  but  the  hopes  of  a  channel  between  these  points 
were  dashed  by  the  discovery  made  by  Dr.  John  Rae,  in  1847,  that  Boothia  (the  land 
which  bounds  iiegent  Inlet  on  the  w.)  Is  a  peninsula  of  the  American  continent  "We 
now  come  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  sir  John  Franklin,  which,  it  was  fondiv 
hoped,  would  settle  the  question  of  a  n.w.  passa^  It  sailed  from  England,  May  id. 
1845,  and  was  last  seen  in  Baffin's  bay.  Frankhn  is  believed  to  have  sailed  through 
Lancaster  sound,  and  ascended  Wellington  channel  to  lat  77°  n.,  and  thence  returned 
eouthwards,  crossing  Barrow  strait,  and  sailing  down  the  channel  (now  called  Franklin 
Channel)  which  separates  Korth  Somerset  and  Boothia  Felix  from  Prince  of  Walea 
island  to  the  w.,  where,  in  lat  70*  n.,  long  08°  SO"  w„  his  ships  were  beset  with  icei 
Bept  12, 1846,  and  Franklin  died  June  11, 1847.  The  survivors  abandoned  the  vessels 
20  m.  s.W.  of  this  point,  and  perished  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  American  mainland. 
Many  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  search  for  the  missingvoyagers,  and  one  of  these 
expMlitionB,  tinder  Collinson  and  M'Clure,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  Jan.  20,  1860,  and 
reached  Behring's  strait  in  August  die  same  year.  Sailing  eastward  the  following 
spring,  M'Clure^  ship  became  fixed  in  the  ice,  about  60  m.  w.  of  Barrow  strait  and  tbH 
crew  were  picked  up  by  air  Edward  Belcher,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  April  1862  tb 
their  assistance.  Gslcher,  who  bad  reached  Melville  sound  by  the  eastern  passage 
through  Lancaster  sound  and  Barrow  straU,  returned  the  same  way;  and  thus  H'CIutb 
and  bu  company  enjoyed  the  envied  honor  of  being  the  only  ship's  crew  who  had  ever 
penetrated  from  Bchruig'B  strait  to  Baffin's  bay,    To  M'Clure,  then,  belongs  the  honoi 
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of  haTiiic  Anally  Mt  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  exbtenoe  of  a  n.w.  passi^.  By  the 
Tarious  English  and  American  espeditions  (1848-59)  sent  out  to  search  for  sir  John 
Franlclin,  the  whole  region  to  the  n.  of  the  American  mainland  as  far  as  lat.  77°  n.,  and 
long.  106°  w.',  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  rarious  channeU  of  communication 
between  Davis's  and  Behring's  straits  have  been  discovered,  such  as  the  route  by  Hud- 
son's bay.  Fox  Channel,  Fury  and  Hecla  strait  and  Bellot  strait,  into  Franklin  Channel 
and  thence  by  either  the  M'Clintock  or  the  Victoria  Channel,  or  the  routes  by  Lancaster 
sound,  and  the  M'Clintock  Channel,  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  or  Prince  of  Wales  strait,  to 
the  open  sea  n.  of  Alaska  ;  bV-  all  these  routes  are  useless  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view. 
See  PoLAB  Expeditions. 

VOBTHESH  LIOHTS.    See  Auroba  BoRKAua 

VOBTH  HOLLAHS  CAHAL.  Designed  by  Herr  Blanken,  and  finished  in  1825.  It 
runs  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  60  m.,  and  has  a  water-level  width  of  123^  ft, 
with  a  depth  of  18^,  and  a  bottom  width  of  81. 

VOBTH  HUHIDreoOV,  a  tp.  In  Westmoreland  co.,  Penn.    Pop.  '90,  712$. 

VOBTH  POLE,  Maonbtic,  thb,  is  that  point  on  the  earth's  surface  at  which  the  mag- 
netic needle  points  vertical  with  Its  north  end  downward.  The  existence  of  a  magnetic 
pole  was  first  discovered  by  Robert  Norman  in  1576,  and  iu  actual  location  was  first 
found  by  Captain  Ross  In  April,  1881,  to  be  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  lat.  70°  ly  and  long.  90°  46'  W.  The  south  magnetic  pole  is  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  near  laL  73°  and  long.  150°  £. 

VOBTH  BIYEB,  a  magisterial  dist.,  Augiwta  co.,  Va.    Pop.  '90.  416S. 

VOBTH  BITEB.    Bee  Hccsoir  Ritxb. 

VOBTHBOF,  Ctbus,  b.  In  Bidgefleld,  Conn.,  Sept.  80, 1834.  He  graduated  from  Tale 
In  1857,  and  from  the  law  school  in  1859;  and  was  clerk  of  the  Conn,  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  senate  from  1861  to  1863;  in  1863  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  English  literature  in  Yale,  and  held  this  professorship  until  1884  when  he  became 
president  of  the  university  of  Minnesota.  He  was  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  from  1869  to  1881. 

VOBTH  SKA  (Oermanieum  Mare;  Ger.  Iford  See),  that  aim  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
which  separates  the  British  islands  on  the  w.  from  the  continent  on  the  easL  It  is  70O 
m.  in  extreme  length  (from  n.  to  s.),  about  400  m,  in  greatest  brenadth,  and  has  an  area  of 
not  less  than  140.000  sq.  miles  The  great  commercial  highwavs  from  the  North  sea  to  the 
Atlantic  are  by  thePentland  firth  and  the  strait  of  Dover;  while  on  thee,  it  communicates 
with  the  Baltic  by  the  Skagerrack,  the  Cattegat,  Sound,  and  Oreat  and  Little  Belt& 
Along  ita  south-eastern  and  southern  coasts  the  shores  are  low,  and  are  skirted  bysand- 
banks,  formed  by  the  sand  deposits  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  Weser, 
Rhine  and  Scheldt,  which  are  the  principal  rivers  that  fiow  into  the  sea  from  the  east 
The  shores  of  England,  especially  m  the  s.,  are  also  low,  and  here  sand  has  also  accu- 
mulated, though  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  continental  coasts.  The  chief 
British  rivers  that  fall  into  the  North  sea  are  the  Thames,  Ouse,  Humber,  Tyne,  'Tweed, 
Forth,  and  Tay.  Besides  the  sand-banks  on  the  coast  already  referred  to,  there  are  others 
extending  to  the  middle  of  the  sea-bed,  and  similar  in  their  origin  to  those  on  the  coasts, 
and  occupying  altogether  about  three- fourths  of  the  entire  area.  Of  these,  the  principal 
are  the  bank  running  n.e.  from  the  mouth  of  the  firth  of  Forth  for  110  m. ;  the  one 
extending  n.w.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  for  about  the  same  distance;  the  Dogger- 
bunk  (q.v.),  etc.  These  sand-banks,  combined  with  the  storms  and  fogs  so  common  in 
the  North  sea,  render  its  navigation  unusually  dangerous.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
bed  of  this  sea  is,  tbe  number  of  extraordinary  "  holes"  which  have  been  found  in  it 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Little  Silver  Pitt  off  Holdernese  In  Yorkshire,  and 
the  North-north-east  Hole,  8  leagues  further  east  Little  Silver  Pitt  is  25  m.  in  length, 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  2  m.  in  width.  At  its  edges  there  is  a  depth  from  60  to  80  ft  of 
water,  but  the  ''hole"  has  a  depth  of  830  feet.  In  the  n.,  along  the  Norwegian  coasts, 
the  shores  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  there  is  a  depth  of  about  190  fathoms.  Tbe  depth 
(81  fathoms  on  an  average)  increases  from  s.  to  north.  The  currents  of  this  ocean  are 
extremely  various,  and  demand  the  greatest  caution  on  the  part  of  the  navigator.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  s.w.  winds,  the  currents  show  a  general  tendency  towards  the 
north-east  On  the  south-western  coast  of  Ireland,  the  great  tid^  wave  of  the  Atlantic 
is  broken  into  two  portions,  one  of  which,  coursing  up  the  channel,  passes  through  the 
strait  of  Dover;  while  the  other,  sweeping  n.,  passes  round  the  n.  of  Scotland,  and  then 
aouthward  along  the  e.  coast  of  Britain,  and  meets  the  southern  wave  off  the  coast  of 
Essex.  The  northern  portion  of  the  tidal  wave  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  German 
ocean,  and  though  on  its  entrance  into  the  North  sea  it  is  only  12  ft  in  height,  it  rises 
in  its  progress  southward,  as  the  sea  becomes  narrower,  in  the  same  way  as  the  horeis^.v.) 
Is  formea  in  a  contracting  estuary.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  it  nses  to  the  height 
of  20  feet  This  sea  yields  immense  quantities  of  fish,  the  most  important  kinds  being 
cod,  hake,  ling,  turbot  sole,  mackerel  and  herring,  also  lobsters.  "The  fisheries  employ 
many  thousand  people.  On  all  available  points  of  the  coasts,  light-houses  have  been 
erected,  and  there  are  numerous  floating-light  vessels  moored  to  detached  t>anks.  The 
traffic  on  the  North  sea  is  enormous.    It  is  surrounded  by  countries  whose  inhabitanta 
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lutre  from  the  earliest  time*  been  tamons  on  the  teas,  and  whoae  Tact  eonmierda]  ent«iv 
prise  is  bat  another  form  of  the  early  Scandinavian  love  for  navigation  and  conqneat. 

BOBTH  V  prMtarawn  a  co.  in  e.  central  Pennsylvania,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
Sosqnelianna  river  and  its  w.  branch ;  drained  by  them  and  the  n.  l»andb  of  the  Sasqoe- 
banna,  and  by  Sbamokln  and  M^onoy  creeks;  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western,  Northern  Central,  Philadelpliia  and  Reading,  and  branches  of  the  Peimsyl- 
Tania  railroads;  463  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  74,696,  chleflyof  American  birth  The  surface  is 
insular  and  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys  between.  The  principal  productions  are  Indian 
com,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  bay.  There  are  many  tanneries,  curriers* 
shops,  saw,  flour,  and  planing  mills,  mannfactories  of  machinciy,  metal  wares,  clotbing, 
CMRlages  and  harness.    Co.  seat,  Sonbnry. 

gOBTHU  WnntT. AWP,  a  CO.  in  e.  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Chesapeake  bay, 
and  on  the  n.e.  by  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  river  ;  180  sq.m.;  pop.  TW.  7885,  chiefly  o 
American  birth,  inclu.  colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  heavily  wooded  in  paita, 
and  much  of  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes,  wool,  and  sorghum  molasses.    Co.  seat,  HeathsTille. 

HOBTEnXBEBLAn,  the  most  northern  co.  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  ths 
Kortb  sea,  and  on  the  n.w.  by  the  Scottish  counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick.  AreL 
1,289,766  statute  acres;  pop.  "91,  606.060.  The  surface  of  the  county  has  a  rugged,  ana 
especiallr  in  the  w.  and  8.w.  a  naked  and  barren  aspect  The  Cheviots  run  along  the 
western  border  of  the  county,  and  send  out  spurs  towWd  the  e.,  which,  gradually  declin> 
ing,  are  separated  by  fertile  valleys,  that  widen  as  tUey  approach  the  coast  About  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  moorlaud,  and  alon^  the  Cumberland 
border  the  broken  and  bleak-looking  hills  are  valuable  for  their  lead  mines.  AUenheada, 
the  center  of  the  lead  mining  district,  is  the  highest  inhabited  q>ot  in  England,  being 
1400  ft  above  sea-lerel.  The  inclination  of  the  siuface  toward  the  e.  is  indicated  br  the 
direction  of  the  rivers  Alne,  Coquet,  and  north  True,  which  with  the  Trne  and  Till  are 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  county.  The  Tweed  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  oa 
the  n.  for  about  5  miles,  and  the  s.  boundary  is  formed  in  part  by  the  Derwent  and 
Tyne.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  is  milder  on  the  coast  than  amid  the  hUb,  which, 
however,  produce  sufficient  herbage  for  the  maintenance  of  large  flocks  of  "Cheviot" 
sheep.  The  priucipal  agricultural  tracts  occur  along  the  coast,  and  inland  along  the 
river  valleys  for  several  miles.  In  these  districts,  the  boU,  for  tlw  most  part,  is  a  strong 
fertile  chiyey  loam,  productive  in  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  clover.  Agriculture  is  pur- 
sued on  the  most  improved  methods,  and  cattle,  chiefly  short-homed,  are  extensively 
reared.  The  s.e.  portion  of  the  county  forms  a  part  of^the  great  Northumberiand  and 
Durham  coal-flelds. 

VOBTEVmEBLABI),  a  co.  In  n.e.  "Sew  Bmnswick,  on  the  gulf  of  St.  lAwrence, 
drained  by  the  Mlramichi  river  and  Its  branches;  4760  sq.  m.;  pop.  '91,  25,718.  Co. 
seat,  Newcastle. 

KOBTHITKBEBLAin),  a  co.  In  Ontario,  Can.,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  lake  Ontario,  Inters 
sected  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  Cobourg,  Peterboro,  and  Marmora  railroads;  746  sq.m.; 
pop.  '91,  36,^2.    Co.  seat,  Cobourg. 

HOBTETTKBEBLAn),  Dckes  of.    See  Pebcy. 

VOBTHUICBBIA,  a  kingdom  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  made  a  separate  kingdom  by 
Ida  in  547,  who  united  the  two  kingdoms  of  Bcmicia  and  Deira.  It  stretched  to  tlis 
firth  of  Forth,  and  comprised  the  territory  n.  of  the  Humber.  A^in  divided  upon 
Ida's  death,  it  was  once  more  organized  into  one  kingdom  br  Ethelfnth  in  593.  Under 
Oswald,  in  the  middle  of  the  7tfa  c,  it  was  the  strongest  kingdom  in  the  heptarchy. 
Its  separate  existence  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Egbert  in  SSri'.  The  name  survives 
In  the  modern  county  of  Northumberland. 

BOBTH-WEST  FBOTIBCBS,  a  great  political  division  of  British  India  (see  Isdta),  be- 
tween Nepaul  and  Oude  on  the  n.e.,  and  Bsjpootana  and  the  Indore  agency  on  the  8.w., 
consisting  of  seven  subordinate  divisions— Meemt,  Eumaon,  Rohilcund,  Agra,  Jhansi, 
Allatiabad,  and  Benares.  Each  of  these  divisions  comprises  from  three  to  ax  districts. 
They  are  treated  under  separate  articles. 

B0BTHWB8T  TEBBITOBIEB,  formerly  the  designation  of  all  that  portion  of  BritJsb 
North  America  under  the  dominion  of  Canada,  except  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia,  Iving  w.  and  n.  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Up  to  18TO 
the  whole  region,  including  Manitoba,  was  known  as  the  Hudsons  Bay  territory  and 
was  govemMby  the  Hudsons  Bay  company,  bv  whom  it  was  divided  Into  four  large 
departments  or  regions,  which  were  subdivided  into  88  districts,  including  165  trading 
posts.  The  govcmnient  was  administered  by  a  chief  governor  and  conncil,  and  the 
various  departments  by  chief  factors  and  traders.  But  in  1869  the  company  relinqoisbed 
oovemmental  functions,  and  during  the  following  year  the  Northwest  Territories  came 
fcto  the  possession  of  Canada  and  were  made  a  province.  In  1876  the  district  of  K«e- 
watln  (g.v.)  was  detached,  and  in  1881  the  area  of  the  territories  was  again  slightly 
redace<i  by  the  enlargement  of  Manitoba.  In  1882  the  districts  of  Assinibola,  Saskat- 
chewan.  Alberta,  and  Athabasca  were  formed,  and  now  constitute  the  Northwest 
Territories,  although  properly  the  vast  and  unorganiied  region  to  the  n.  Is  included  in 
that  title.    These  districts  are  under  the  authority  of  a  Ueat-gov.  and  a  council  par4| 
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(BOTAL  CENSUS  :    1891  AND  1881.) 
BBITIBE  COLiniBU. 


Cariboo 

New  Westminster. 

Vancouver 

Victoria. 


1801. 


4,959 
42,226 
18,229 
18,688 


1881. 


7,650 

15.417 

9,991 

7,801 


isn. 

1861. 

Yale  (est.) 

18,661 

9,200 

Total 

98.178 

49  459 

KAXITOBA. 


1891. 

1881. 

1881. 

1881. 

Lisgar 

22,108 
86,069 
16,469 
63,226 

12.679 
15,449 
13,496 
13,651 

Winnipeg 

25.639 

7,966 

Total 

Provencher 

152,506 

63,260 

Selkirk 

THE  TSSSITOBIES. 


1801. 

1881. 

1801. 

1881. 

Alberta  (est ). 

26,277 
80.872 
11.150 

'26.616 

Unorganized 

83,168 

80.081 

Aafltnihnia 

Total 

Saskatchewan 

98,967 

66,446 
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dected  and  partly  nominated,  and  since  1891  sends  four  members  to  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons. In  1883  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from  Battleford,  in  Saskatchewan, 
to  Reglna,  in  Assiniboia.  In  1881  the  pop.  of  the  territories  was  56,446;  in  1891, 
98,967.    See  Canada. 

V0KTHWZ8T  TSBBITOKT.  The  portion  of  the  United  States  known  In  its  early 
history  as  the  Northwest  Territory  was  all  that  tract  lying  between  the  Ohio  River,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  immediately  west  of  the  original  states,  and  now  com- 
prised in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  The  original 
states  laid  claim  to  this  section  by  their  charter  limits,  which  extended  "  from  ocean  to 
ocean."  These  claims  were  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States  except  a  small  tract 
retained  by  Connecticut  as  a  foundation  to  her  school  fund,  and  still  known  as  the 
Western  Reserve  (q.v.),  and  thus  the  national  government  became  the  owner  of  some 
480,000  square  miles.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  foundations  of  all  future  national 
greatness  were  laid  at  this  time  by  the  way  in  which  Congress  dealt  with  the  question 
of  territorial  government.  The  prominent  features  were,  the  entire  control  of  all  terri- 
tory by  the  national  government  until  such  time  as  the  people  of  the  territory  were 
capable  of  self-government ;  and  the  elevation  of  each  territory  into  a  state,  with  powers 
dmilar  to  the  original  states,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  1783  a  committee,  of  which  Jef^rson  was  cliairman,  was  appointed,  to  report  a 
plan  for  its  temporary  government.  Jefferson  has  been  awarded  much  credit  for  this 
ordinance,  which  applied,  also,  to  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  ;  but  on  account  of  a 
clause  prohibiting  slavery  after  1800,  it  was  lost  for  lack  of  the  southern  votes.  In 
1785  Rufus  King  submitted  to  Congress  a  resolution  that  slavery  in  the  new  territory 
be  immediately  prohibited,  using  the  words  of  Jefferson  in  the  ordinance  of  1783,  except 
the  phrase  "after  the  year  1800."  This  resolution  was  received  favorably,  but  it  was 
finally  never  acted  upon.  In  September,  1786,  the  question  of  territorial  government 
was  again  agitated,  and  a  committee,  of  which  Kathan  Dune,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
chairman,  was  appointed,  and  the  so-called  "ordinance  of  1787"  was  framed.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  this  was  based  on  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Massachusetts,  but 
a  more  impartial  view  would  seem  to  be  that  the  ordinance  of  1783  had  been  taken  as 
the  basis,  amplifying  the  provisions,  and  adding  such  new  ones  as  seemed  necessary. 
It  began  by  securing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  the  equal  division  of  real  and 
personal  property  of  intestates  to  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree  ;  also  the  power  to 
devise  and  convey  property  of  every  kind.  At  first,  Congress  was  to  appoint  a 
governor,  secretary,  jndges,  and  militia-gcnerals ;  and  the  governor  was  to  make  such 
other  appointments  as  were  necessary  until  a  general  assembly  was  organized.  The 
goremor  and  fudges  were  also  to  adopt  all  necessary  state  laws,  subject  to  the  veto  of 
Congress,  until  there  should  be  "  5000  male  inhabitants  of  full  age."  When  the  popu- 
lation reached  this,  they  were  to  have  an  assembly  of  their  own,  to  consist  of  the 
governor,  a  legislative  council  of  five,  to  be  selected  by  Congress  from  ten  nominations 
y  the  lower  house,  and  a  lower  house  of  representatives  of  one  delegate  for  each  SOO 
male  inhabitants.  The  assembly  was  to  select  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who  had  not, 
however,  the  power  to  vote  ;  and  was  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
not  repugnant  to  "  the  articles  of  fundamental  compact"  Mtween  the  original  states 
and  the  new  territory,  which  were  to  "  forever  remain  unalterable,"  and  were  as  fol- 
lows :  freedom  in  religious  belief  and  worship,  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habaa  corput, 
trial  by  jury,  proportionate  representation  in  the  legislature,  bail,  moderate  fines  and 
panisnments,  and  the  preservation  of  liberty,  property,  and  private  contracts ; 
encouragement  to  education,  and  good  faith  toward  the  Indians ;  to  remain  forever 
a  part  of  the  United  States ;  not  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  the  soil  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  tax  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  to  tax  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  or  St.  Lawrence  rivers ;  not  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  five  states  were  to  oe  formed  from  the  new  territory, 
and  these  were  roughly  plotted  quite  similar  to  the  present  boundaries ;  and  when- 
ever one  of  these  divisions  contained  60,000  inhabitants,  it  was  to  become  a  state, 
with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  an  original  state.  Then  followed  the  famous 
clause  on  slavery :  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convictea :  provided  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same  from 
whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  ori^nal  states,  such  fugi- 
tives may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor 
or  service  as  aforesaid."  The  authorship  of  this  clause  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
controversy,  whether  it  belongs  to  Jefferson,  King,  or  Dane ;  but  from  a  comparison  of 
the  original  documents,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  both  King  and  Dane  followed 
Jefferson,  after  omitting  the  phrase  previously  alluded  to.  Dane  also  adding  the  fugitive 
slave  clause.  Furthermore,  Dane,  in  a  letter  to  King,  who  at  the  time  of  its  passage 
was  in  Massachusetts,  says,  "  I  had  no  idea  the  states  would  agree  to,  and  therefore 
omitted  it  in  the  draft ;  but  finding  the  house  favorably  disposed  on  this  subject, 
after  we  had  completed  the  other  parts,  I  moved  the  article,  and  it  was  agreed  to  with- 
out opposition."  The  ordinance  was  adopted  by  Congress  without  a  single  alteration, 
July  18,  1787,  and  has  been  the  model  used  for  all  subsequent  territorial  governments. 
When  Uie  new  government  was  inaugurated  under  the  constitution  in  1789,  an  act  was 
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paaaed  conflrminK  the  ordinance,  but  modifying  it  aomewhat  in  order  to  cantam  to  tht 
new  powers  of  die  president  and  senate.  A  recent  writer  has  advanced  the  idea  that 
one  reason  for  the  favorable  manner  in  which  tlie  ordinance  was  received  by  Congress, 
especially  the  clause  on  slavery,  was  that  Hauasiieh  Cutler,  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  land 
company,  stood  ready  to  purchase  5,000,000  acres  of  land,  if  it  was  organized  as  a  free 
territory.  This  company  made  their  first  settlement  at  Uie  present  town  of  Maiietta, 
Ohio,  April  7,  1788,  and  in  1800  the  population  numbering  50,240,  it  was  made  a 
separate  tertitory.  Ulinois  became  a  territory  the  same  year ;  Michigan,  in  1805 ; 
IndUna.  in  1809;  and  Wisconsin  in  183«.  See  Johnston,  in  Lalor's  Cfdopedia  cj 
PoUtitai  Beitnet. 

■OBTHWKS'i'JUUr  UllVUtSITT,  at  Evaaston  and  Chicago,  Ullnois;  the  universtty 
was  given  a  charter  in  1851,  but  not  opened  until  November,  1855.  The  rndowment  is 
in  real  estate,  and  estimated  at  $4,000,000;  annual  income,  $8t;0,000.  The  university 
grounds  are  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and,  together  with  the  buildings  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Liberal  Arts,  are  valued  at  $5,UU0,00O— this  does  not  include  the  value  of  the 
buildings  of  the  professional  schools,  as  these  are  not  situated  on  the  university  campus. 
The  piincipal  buildings  are  University  hall,  Library  bnilding,  Science  ball,  Woman's 
hall,  Medical  building,  Medical  and  Phannaceutical  Laboratory  building,  Woman's 
Medical  building.  Memorial  hall.  Heck  hall.  The  university  includes  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  the  School  of  Theology,  and  the  School  of  Music,  all  at  Evanston;  the 
Medical  school,  Woman's  Medical  school,  Law  school.  School  of  Phannary,  and  Dental 
school,  all  in  Chicago.  The  libraries  of  the  university  amount  to  about  40,000  volumes, 
including  that  of  the  Theological  school.  The  Garrett  Biblical  institute,  on  the  uni- 
versity grounds,  has  a  distinct  charter  and  board  of  trustees,  but  sustains  a  co-operative 
relation  with  the  university.  The  museum  contains  70,000  specimens.  Instructors  in  all 
departmento  (1896),  225.  StndenU  in  all  departments,  8018.  President  (1897),  Henry 
Wade  Bogers,  lud. 

VOBTOV,  a  CO.  In  n.  w.  Kansas,  adjoining  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  n.  fork  of 
Solomon  river,  by  Prairie  Dog  creek,  and  the  tributaries  of  Republican  nver ;  9008q.m. ; 
pop.  '90,  10,617,  chlefiy  of  American  birth.    Co.  seat,  Norton. 

VOBTOV,  Andbbws,  Rev.,  American  scholar  and  theologian,  was  b.  at  Hingham, 
Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1786.  Having  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1804,  he  was  appomted, 
in  1£M)9,  a  tutor  of  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  1811  mathematical  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1813  librarian  of  the  university,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Channiiig  as  lecturer  on  biblical  crit> 
icism  and  interpretation.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  Dexter  professor  of  sacred  litenS' 
ture,  which  office  he  retained  until  failing  health  compelled  his  retirement  iu  1830.  Dr. 
Norton  was,  after  Dr.  Chanatng,  the  most  distinguished  exponent  of  Unitarian  theology, 
a  clear  and  perspicuous  lecturer,  an  able  and  conservative  critic,  and  a  voluminous 
writer.  Rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  protesting  against  Calvinism,  he  also 
opposed  the  school  of  Theodore  Parker  and  the  naturalistic  theology.  Besides  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Oenerai  BepotUory  and  Beoiea,  the  JforA  American  Beeiew.ChruUiM 
Etaminer,  he  published  (1838)  A  Statement  ofBeiuont  for  not  beUetinn  in  ike  Doctrine  tf 
the  Trinily  ;  (1837)  The  OeHuineneen  of  the  OoMpeU  :  (1889)  On  the  Lateel  Fonut  of  Iufcdtlitf; 
and  left  some  poems  and  a  translation  of  the  gospels.    He  d.  Sept.  18,  1853. 

VOBTOV,  Mbs.  (Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah  Shebidak),  a  poet  and  novelist  of 
some  reputation,  the  daught«r  of  Thomas,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  was  b.  in  1806.  Her  father  died  while  she  was  still  a  child,  and  her  education, 
which  embraced  an  unusually  varied  course  of  studies,  was  superintended  by  her  mother. 
In  1827  she  married  the  Hon.  George  Chappel  Norton.  In  1831  she  first  met  lord  Md- 
boume,  then  prime-minister,  and  the  intimacy  which  succeeded  having  given  rise  to  ■ 
some  scandalous  rumora,  Mr.  Norton  brought  an  action  against  lord  Melbourne,  which 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  She  died  June  16,  1377,  after  having  been  for 
some  months  the  wife  of  sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell  Her  chief  works  are  The  Sorrow*  ^ 
BotaUe  (1829);  The  Undying  One  (1880);  The  Chad  ^ the  leland*  (1845);  Stuart  <f  Dun- 
leath,  a  novel  (1851);  EngUth  Lava  for  Women  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1864);  The  Ladu 
tf  Qarane  (1862);  Lott  and  Sated,  a  novel  (1868);  and  Old  Sir  Douglat  (186*7)- 

KOXTOK,  CharIxES  Eliot,  b.  Mass.  1827;  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  Norton. 
After  graduating  at  Harvard  college,  in  1846,  he  entered  a  commercial  house  in  Boston 
to  learn  the  details  of  the  East  India  trade.  In  1849  be  went  out  as  supercargo  of  a  ship 
consigned  to  Indut,  through  which  he  traveled,  returning  to  Boston  by  way  of  Europe 
In  1855  he  again  went  to  Europe  where  he  spent  two  years,  and  he  was  once  more  ahnwd 
1868-78.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Harvard  college.  In  1855 
he  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot,  his  father's  Internal  Bmisnoee  ef  the  Oen- 
uinenet*  of  the  Ooepeli,  and  translation  of  the  gospels.  He  edited  the  NorA  American 
Betieu,  in  associatfon  with  James  Russell  Lowell,  1864-68,  and  during  the  rebellion  be 
edited  the  publications  of  the  loyal  publication  society  at  Boston.  His  OdntideratioTit  on 
tome  recent  Social  Theoriet  apmared  in  1853;  Notei  of  TranA  and  Study  in  Italy.  18M; 
and  liis  translation  of  Dante's  VHa  Nuota  in  1807,  He  is  an  accomplished  Dante  scholar. 
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and  Eftrl  Witte's  edition  of  the  Vita  Nnova  Is  dedicated  to  him.  He  published  in  1880 
Historical  Slxidiea  on  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  edited  the  Letters  of  Jame* 
Huuell  Lowell  (2  vois.  1893).  He  wag  president  of  the  arciueological  institute  of  America 
in  1879-00. 

VOSTOV,  John,  1006-68;  b.  Stortford,  Hertfordshire,  Eng.;  edncated  at  Cambridge, 
became  curate  of  Stortford.  Having  embraced  Puritanism,  he  came  In  1636  to  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  where  he  preached  the  first  winter;  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ipswich 
in  1636;  was  a  member  of  the  conyention  which  framed  the  "  Cambridge  platform"  in 
1648;  became  colleague  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  minister  of  ihe  first  church  In  Boston  In 
1652,  and  In  1662  went  with  Grov.  Bradstreet  as  a^ent  of  the  colony  to  present  an  address 
to  Charles  II.  after  his  restoration.  He  wrote  many  worlcs,  one  of  which  was  a  treatise 
against  the  Qualcera,  entitled  The  Heart  of  New  England  rent  fry  the  Blasphemies  of  the 
Present  (Jeneralion,  by  which  they  were  so  enraged  that  after  his  death  they  Informed  the 
king  that  "  John  Norton,  chief  priest  in  Boston,  was  smitten  and  died  by  the  immediate 
power  of  God." 

irOKTOir,  SiDintT  AuousTus,  American  chemist,  b.  Ohio,  1885;  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1856,  and  studied  at  Bonn,  Leipsic,  and  Heidelberg.  In  1873  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Ohio  State  University.  Author  of  Physics  (1876);  Organic 
Chemistnj  (1884),  etc. 

HOBWAIiK,  a  town  in  Fairfield  CO.,  Conn. ;  on  Long  Island  sonnd  and  the  New 
York,  Kew  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad;  60  miles  s.w.  of  Hartford.  It  was  incor- 
porated In  1651,  and  contains  the  cities  of  South  NorwallL,  chartered  in  1870,  and  Noi^ 
walk,  chartered  in  1893.  The  site  was  originally  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  tlie 
town  was  burned  by  the  Hessians  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  town  contains  the 
Norwalk  and  St.  Mary's  hospitals,  the  Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk  public  libraries. 
Centre  and  Over  River  high  schools,  Roberts  military  school,  Baird  Institute,  Mead 
school  for  girls,  Norwalk  preparatoi^  school  (P.  £.)  and  sevei^  national  and  savings 
l>anks.  There  are  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  waterworks  in  each  city, 
so  arranged  that  either  one  can  supply  both  cities  in  case  of  an  emergency,  about  15 
churches,  and  several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  principal  industries  in  the 
two  cities  are  the  manufacture  of  straw  and  fur  hats,  shoes,  shirts,  corsets,  woolen  goods, 
elastic  webbing,  cigars,  locks,  air  compressors,  builders'  hardware,  machinery,  stone  and 
earthenware,  stoves,  foundry  products,  paper  boxes,  etc.  Outside  of  the  cities  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  Is  farming.  Pop.  '90,  town,  17,747;  city  of  Norwalk,  3,079;  city  of 
South  Norwalk,  4,013. 

HOSWAT  (Norweg.  ITorge),  the  western  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which, 
though  a  separate  kingdom,  is  nnlted  with  Sweden,  is  situated  between  67°  59'  and 
71°  11'  n.  lat.,  and  6°  and  28°  e.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Sweden  and  Russia,  and 
on  every  other  side  is  surrotmded  by  water,  having  the  Skager  Rack  to  the  s.,  the  German 
ocean  to  the  w.,  and  the  Arctic  sea  to  the  n.  Its  length  Is  about  1 100  m.,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  230  m. ;  but  between  the  lats.  of  67°  and  68^  it  n-easures  little  more  than 
25  m.  in  breadth.  The  following  table  shows  the  areas  and  populations  of  the  20  aemter 
Into  which  Norway  Is  divided,  as  estimated  in  1801. 
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Of  this  total  only  474,129  (28.7  per  cent.)  lived  In  towns.  The  capital,  Chrlstiania,  had 
in  1891  a  popolation  of  151,239.  Other  important  towns  are  Bergen,  with  a  pop  '91  of 
53,684;  Trondhjem  with  29,162  inhabitants;  Stavanger,  with  23,899;  Drammen,  with 
20,687;  Christlansand,  with  12,813;  and  Fredrikstad,  with  12,451. 

The  Scandinavian  peninsula  consists  of  more  or  less  connected  mountain  masses, 
which,  in  the  s.  and  w.  parts  of  Norway,  constitnte  one  continuous  tract  of  rocky  hi;^ 
lands,  with  steep  declivities  dipping  into  the  sea,  and  only  here  and  there  broken^ 
narrow  strips  of  arable  land.  !k)uth  of  Trondhjem  (63°  n.  lat.),  the  ridge  expands  over 
nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  Norway.  The  n.  portions  of  the  range,  known  as  the 
Kjollen  Fjelle,*  occupy  a  space  of  about  25  m.  In  width  and  form,  as  far  n.  as  09°, 
the  boundary-line  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  South  of  68°  n.  lat.  the  range  of  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  is  known  as  the  Norsica,  or  Dovre  Fjelle,  althongh  the  latter 
name  belongs  properly  only  to  the  part  immediately  in  contact  with  the  pollen.  The 
general  elevation  of  the  Norska  Fjelle  does  not  rise  above  the  line  of  perpettul  snow, 
whose  average  height  in  these  latitudes  is  6,000  ft.;  but  it  ranges  above  that  of  the 

S-owth  of  trees,  which  may  be  stated  to  lie  1000  ft.  lower.  The  Jnstedal  glacier,  in 
ergen  amt,  is  the  largest  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  covers  an  area  of  588  sq. 
miles.  The  whole  of  the  w.  coast  of  Norway  Is  densely  fringed  with  Islands  and  insulated 
rocky  masses,  which,  n.  of  68°,  In  the  T^ofoden  (q.  v.)  group,  assume  larger  dimensions, 
and  form  extensive  insular  districts.  The  more  important  are  Hindo  (357  sq.  m.),  on 
the  borders  of  Nordland  and  Tromso;  Langb  (147  sq.  m.);  Karmo  (21  sq.  m.);  and  Senjen 
(278  sq.  m.).  To  the  s.  of  the  Anden  group,  near  the  little  islands,  Mosken  and  VKro, 
occurs  that  eddying  whirl  of  counter-currents  known  to  us  as  the  Maelstrom;  but  with 
this  and  a  few  other  similar  exceptions,  no  serious  obstacles  impede  navigatJon  along 
the  numerous  channels  of  the  coasts.  The  most  important  of  the  rivers  are  the  Uiommen 
(8.10  m.  long,  with  a  basin  of  6,657  sq.  m.),  the  Drams-elv,  of  less  than  half  the  length 
and  basin,  Tanee,  Pasvikel,  Skiens,  lAagen,  and  Vormen.  These  and  numerous  other 
streams  are  of  more  importance  for  floating  down  timber  to  the  fjords  than  for  naviga- 
tion. The  fjords  or  inlets  form  a  charaetemtic  feature  of  Norwegian  scenery,  and  give 
an  extensive  coast41ne. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  lakes  of  Norway  is  the  MjOeen,  near  Chrlstiania;  but 
even  this  lake,  which  in  some  places  is  more  than  1400  ft.  deep,  is  scarcely  60  m.  long, 
and  has  an  area  of  less  than  200  sq.  miles.  Swamps  and  morasses,  which  occupy  a  large 
area,  have  of  late  years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  government,  which  is  endeavoring 
to  drain  and  utilize  them  tor  agricultural  purposes,  and  with  a  view  of  converting  them 
into  fields  of  turf  and  peat  for  fuel. 

Climate,  Soil,  etc. — The  peculiar  phyrical  character  of  Norway  necesaarily  gives  rise 
to  great  varieties  of  climate  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  influence  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  the  penetration  into  the  interior  of  deep  inlets,  greatly 
modify  the  severity  of  the  climate,  more  especially  on  the  w.  coast.  Thus,  while  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  for  Chrlstiania,  on  the  e.  coast,  41°,  it  is  46°. 8  Fahr.  for 
Bergen  on  the  w.  coast,  which  is  only  30'  further  north.  On  the  coast  generally,  rain 
and  fo^  prevail ;  while  in  the  regions  near  the  North  cape,  storms  are  almost  incessant 
In  the  iDtcrior,  the  air  is  clear  and  dry,  t>nd  the  winters  are  cold  and  the  summers  hot, 
while  on  the  coasts  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  The  longest  day,  which  in  the  s. 
is  18  hours,  may  be  saidT  to  be  nearly  three  months  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  n. 
districts,  where  the  longest  night  lasts  almost  an  equal  length  of  nme.  The  protracted 
winter  of  the  n.  regions  follows  almost  suddenly  on  the  disappearance  of  the  son, 
when  the  absence  of  solar  lights  is  comijensated  lor  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  which  shines  with  sufficient  intensity  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  ordi- 
nary occupations. 

It  is  estimated  that  J^th  of  the  area  of  Norway  lies  within  the  region  of  peipetual  snow, 
while  elevations  ezceedmg  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  unfltted  for  human 
habitations,  although  for  a  portion  of  the  brief  summers,  the  herdsmen  can  occupy  *fffr« 
or  huts  at  elevations  of  8,000  feet  and  upwards.  A  large  extent  of  the  mountain  districts 
yields  no  produce  beyond  scanty  grasses,  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  few  hardy  berty-jrield- 
ing  plants.  Only  birch  and  juniper  grow  n.  of  67°,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the 
pine.  The  Scotch  Fir,  Pinus  lylvettri*  (Norwegian,  Fitm),  and  Spruce,  P.  a/net  (Nor- 
wegian, Oran),  cover  extensive  tracts,  and  with  birch  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of 
Norway.  The  hardier  fruits,  as  strawberries,  gooseberries,  cherries,  and  raspberries,  are 
abundant  and  excellent  of  their  kind.  Hemp,  tlax,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are  grown  as 
far  north  as  66° ;  but  although  agriculture  has  been  more  systematically  pursuS  of  late 
years,  the  crops  are  not  always  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  hence  It  is  found 
absolutely  necessary  annually  to  import  considerable  quantities  of  com  and  potatoes. 
The  frugal  peasantry  do  not,  however,  rely  wholly  upon  importation,  but  prepare  a 
species  of  cake  or  bread  from  the  bark  of  the  pine  when  com  is  scarce,  and  in  plentiful 
years  store  away  some  of  the  produce  of  tlie  harvest  in  the  national  jcom-magazines, 
which  are  established  in  every  part  of  Norway  by  way  of  a  provision  for  an  unfavorable 
leasoa    Agriculture  is  most  successfully  prosecuted  in  the  amts  of  Jarlsberg  and  Lanr- 

• /y«it(  Is  the  plural  of  ;SM(i,  a  mountain-side. 
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Tik,  and  in  the  south  genenlly;  while  In  the  northern  puts,  in  the  nvper  Talleys,  the 
rearing  of  cattle  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  industry.  The  herds  and  flocks  are 
driven  from  the  distant  farms  to  the  pasture-lands  in  these  high  mountain  valleys, 
knova  as  Sieterdale,  where  they  remain  till  the  approach  of  cold  weather  obliges  the 
herdsmen  to  return  with  their  charges  to  the  shelter  of  the  farms.  Although  the  cattle 
and  horses  are  small,  they  are  generally  strong  and  capable  of  bearing  much  hard  labor. 
Produces,  tie.  —  The  fanna  of  Norway  Include  the  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  elk,  otter,  rein- 
deer, red  deer,  seal,  the  eider-duck  and  many  other  kinds  of  sea-fowl,  blackcock, 
capercailzie,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  game.  Fish  are  caught  in  almost  every 
stream  and  lake  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  in  the  fjords  of  the  coast,  and  in  the 
bays  and  channels  which  encirde  the  numerous  islands  skirting  the  long  sea-line 
of  Norway.    Herring,  mackerel,  and  cod  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  in  1894 

El  employment  to  nearly  126,000  men.  The  salmon  and  sea  trout  catch  is  also  very 
i.  The  lobster  &hery  is  also  Important  and  there  are  some  productive  oyster 
.  There  are  Important  mackerel  nsheries  in  the  North  sea,  and  the  JNorse  are 
successful  in  the  taking  of  whales,  walruses,  seals,  and  sharks.  In  1896  the  exports  of 
fish  and  fish  products  amounted  to  40,512,700  kroner,  or  $12,466,036.  Next  to  the 
fisheries  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  is  the  produce  of  its  woods.  The  total 
area  under  forests  was  estimated,  in  1896,  at  26,820  sq.  miles,  of  which  nearly  tbree- 
fotuths  consisted  of  pines.  There  is  a  staff  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  which  has  charge  of  the  extensive  state  forests.  The  industries  of  Norway 
•re  not  important,  but  they  have  shown  considerable  progress  in  recent  years.  The 
wood- workuig  industry  is  qntte  extensive  and  there  are  manufactures  of  matches,  paper, 
textiles,  tobacco,  glass,  beer,  and  spirits.  Shipbailding  is  actively  followed  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  but  in  many  districts  the  long  winter  imposes  compulsory  leisure 
apon  the  tenants  of  the  widely  separated  farms,  and  industry  in  many  parts  has  not 
passed  the  domestic  stage. 

The  mineral  products,  which  comprise  silver,  copper,  nickel,  iron,  steel,  apatite,  etc., 
do  not  yield  a  very  considerable  annual  return.  Besides  these  minerals,  cobalt,  zinc, 
chrome,  meerschaum,  granite  and  various  kinds  of  stone  used  in  the  arts  are  found.  A 
silver  mine  at  Kongsberg,  discovered  in  1628,  is  still  productive,  but  since  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver  its  output  has  greatly  depreciated  in  value. 

Trade,  etc.— Among  the  pnnclpal  seats  of  trade  are  Christlania,  Brammen,  Bergen, 
Stavanger  and  Trondhjem.  The  exports  consist  mainly  of  fish,  animal  produce,  paper, 
and  metals,  of  which  the  first  three  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Both  in  respect  to 
imports  and  exports,  Oreat  Britain  leads  all  the  other  countries  with  which  Norway 
trades,  but,  in  1806,  the  Imports  from  Germany  did  not  fall  far  below  those  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  other  leading  nations  in  respect  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
Norway  in  that  year  were  Sweden,  Russia,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  America.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1896  were  222,310,200  kroner,  and 
of  the  exports  187,280,100  kroner,  the  value  of  the  kroner,  or  crown,  being,  according  to 
the  official  report  of  the  United  States  treasury  in  1897,  £6.8  cents  in  United  States 
currency.  The  principal  imports  Into  Norway  are  bread  stuffs,  groceries,  textile  man- 
ufactures, minerals,  ships,  carriages,  machinery,  metal  goods,  yam,  rope,  etc.  The 
country  being  so  backward  in  manufactures.  Its  imports  include  not  only  objects  of 
luxury,  but  some  of  the  most  essential  articles  of  consumption.  The  shipping  of 
Norway  is  very  important  and,  in  respect  to  her  merchant  marine,  she  stands  among  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world.  The  number  of  Norwegian  steamships  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  in  1896  was  516,  and  of  sailing  vessels  3,377. 

Ratemie,  etc.  —  Revenue  is  derived  largely  from  customs,  railways,  excise  on  spirits 
and  malt,  income  tax,  post-offices,  telegraphs,  and  state  property,  among  which  the 
most  important  source  is  customs.  As  to  the  expenditure,  the  state  railways  for  1896-07 
constituted  the  largest  item.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1897  was  64,700,000  kroner, 
which  was  balanced  by  the  estimated  expenditure.  The  debt  on  June  80, 1896,  amounted 
to  144,313,440  kroner.  Gold  is  the  monetary  standard,  but  in  1806  there  was  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  It  in  circulation,  the  great  bulk  of  the  currency  consisting  of 
bank  notes,  which  are  issued  by  the  bank  of  Norway  for  an  amount  equal  to  its  gold 
reserve,  plus  a  certain  specified  sum  (about  $6,500,000).  The  per  capita  circulation  at 
the  end  of  1896  was  about  $7.60.  Formerly  the  standard  was  silver,  but  the  gold 
standard  was  adopted  by  the  law  of  June  4,  1893,  on  account  of  the  variations  between 
the  two  metals  and  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  bv  most  of  the  great  countries  of 
Europe.  The  mint  is  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  and  silver  is  coined  only  on 
account  of  the  state.  While  nominal  wages  are  low  as  compared  with  those  prevailing 
in  the  United  States,  this  is  In  part  offset  by  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  money  In 
Norway,  Between  1^  and  1896  statistics  would  seem  to  show  an  increase  in  wages, 
although  exact  figures  are  lacking  for  the  period  from  1890  to  1896. 

AdminMratOm,  «fc.— Norway  Is  divided  Into  20  amts,  or  administrative  circles,  as 
given  in  the  table.  The  circles  are  subdivided  into  80  towns  and  66  fogderier  (bailiwicks), 
each  presided  over  by  a  rural  magistrate,  and  containing  in  all  614  herreder,  or  admin- 
istrative districts,  which  have  similarly  their  own  judicial  or  official  heads.  Norway  has 
•  repreaentatlvegoTemment,  based  on  the  constitution  which  was  established  in  1814, 
and  ratifled  at  Eidsvold.  The  Storthing,  or  legislative  chamber,  meets  annually,  and  Is 
composed  of  representativee  who  are  elected  by  deputies  who  have  boen  selected  for  the 
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purpose  of  nomhuUiiig  the  membetB.  These  deputies  are  eleet«d  by  a  aratem  of  abnott 
unrestricted  oniTersal  suffrage,  the  only  qaalifications  necessary  being  the  attainment  of 
the  age  of  26,  residence  for  one  year  in  the  electtval  distfict,  and  the  payment  of  an  in- 
come tax  on  an  income  of  600  kroner  in  the  mral  districts  and  800  kroner  in  tha  towns, 
or  the  possession  of  landed  property,  or  the  tenancy  of  sndi  property  for  fire  years. 
The  election  of  the  deputies  takes  place  every  third  year,  when  the  electors  meet  in  their 
respective  parish  churches,  and  choose  deputies,  whose  numl>er  is  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  50  voters  for  towns,  and  1  for  100  in  rural  diMricts.  These  deputies  then  select  from 
their  own  body,  or  from  among  other  eligible  persons,  the  representatives  for  the 
Storthing,  wtiich  is  further  subdivided  into  two  district  chaml>era,  the  LagUiing  and 
Odebthing,  with  the  former  of  whom  rests  the  framing  of  legislative  and  financial  meas- 
nres,  and  with  the  latter  the  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  them,  and  the  right  of  taking 
cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministers,  judges,  and  other  officers  of  the  state.  The 
members  of  the  Storthing  receive  an  allowance  for  their  time  and  traveling  expenses 
during  the  session.  The  Storthing  votes  the  taxes,  wliich  are  collected  by  officers  of  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  it  proposes  laws,  which  must  be  ratified  l>y  the  king;  but 
if  they  pass  the  Storthing  three  times,  they  acquire  validity  even  witliont  the  king's 
sanction.  Although  Norway  constitutes  one  joint  kingdom  with  Sweden  in  regard  to 
succession,  external  policy  and  diplomacy,  it  is  in  all  other  respects  an  independent 
state,  having  its  own  government,  l^isiatlve  machinery,  finances,  army,  and  navy.  The 
king  is  indeed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  counby,  whether  military  or 
naval;  but  he  can  neither  augment  nor  decrease  their  number,  nor  proclaim  peace  or 
war  without  the  assent  of  the  Norwegian  Council  of  State,  which  must  consist  of  ten 
memlierB,  natives  of  the  country;  nor,  excepting  in  time  of  war,  can  he  bring  foreign 
soldiers  within  the  frontiers,  or  send  native  troops  out  of  Norway.  In  accordance  with 
the  constitution,  no  title  can  be  conferred  independently  of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  no 
one  can  t>e  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  noble;  while  with  the  death  of  the  members  of  the 
few  still  surviving  noble  families  who  were  bom  before  1821,  all  personal  honors,  priv- 
ileges, and  distinctions  belonging  to  the  nobility  will  cease.  The  constitution  may 
therefore  be  r^arded  as  purely  democratic  in  its  character.  The  council  of  state  con- 
stitutes the  highest  court  of  justice,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  provincial  magistrates 
or  amtmnend  administer  justice,  in  conjunction  with  the  bailiffs  and  lorenakvirer  at 
advocates,  who  preside  over  petty  rural  courts.  These  lower  courts  are  controlled  by 
the  Stifl  or  diocesan  courts  of  justice;  while  the  latter  are,  in  their  turn,  under  the 
high  court  of  appeal,  or  HBietU  Set,  located  at  Christiania.  Between  1880  and  1884  there 
was  a  fierce  constitutional  struggle  as  to  the  king's  power  of  veto. 

Rtligim,  ttc. — ^The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant  diurch,  and  is  endovred  by  the  govern- 
ment, although  freedom  is  allowed  to  all  other  Christian  denominations  and  to  Jews. 
The  church  is  under  the  administration  of  six  bishops,  whose  sees  are  Christiania, 
Christiansand,  Trondhjem,  Bergen,  Hamar,  and  Tromso.  There  are  83  archdea- 
conries and  474  clerical  districts.  The  whole  number  of  dissenters  in  1891  numbered 
80,686,  including  8187  Methodists,  4228  Baptists  and  1004  Roman  CatboL'-^s.  The 
clergy  who  are  nominated  by  the  king  and  receive  tithes,  exercise  considerable  Influence 
in  remote  country  districts,  where  they  frequently  are  called  upon  to  settle  disputes,  and 
exercise  various  judicial  functions.  Hnch  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  Norway  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  provision  is  now  made  to  extend  education  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  inaccessible  districts  by  means  of  itinerant  teachers,  a  certain 
number  of  whom,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  farms  in  each  parish,  are  nominated 
to  the  office  of  schoolmaster.  These  men  proceed  from  house  to  house,  being  supplied 
with  a  schoolroom,  and  fed  and  entertained  by  each  householder  in  succession  for 
the  number  of  days  at  which  the  farm  is  mulcted;  and  by  the  aid  of  these  means, 
education  is  so  universally  diffused  that  it  Is  rare  to  meet  with  Norwegians  who  can- 
not read  and  write.  In  1892  there  were  upward  of  800,000  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Besides  these  there  were  81  secondary  schools,  and  many  private  schools  and 
institutions  for  speclid  or  technical  instruction.  The  expenses  incurred  for  elementary 
education  were,  for  the  country  districts  and  for  the  towns,  together,  7,622,918  kroner. 
The  imiversity  of  Christiania  (q.  v.),  which  was  founded  in  1811,  was  attended  in  1896 
by  1142  students,  amongst  whom  are  the  sons  of  many  of  the  peasant  landowners, 
who  receive  a  university  education  without  intending  to  follow  the  learned  professions. 
Education  is  compulsory  for  diildren  between  the  ages  of  seven  (six  and  a  half  in  the 
towns)  and  fourteen  years. 

Jrmg,  etc.— By  the  terms  of  the  laws  of  1866, 1876,  and  1886,  the  army  of  Norway  is 
composed  of  troops  of  the  line,  the  militia  or  Lnndvnern,  and  the  final  war  levy  or  Land- 
itarm.  In  1894  the  troops  of  the  line  numbered  al>out  80,000  men  and  900  officers.  All 
young  men  al>ove  22  years  of  age  are  liable  to  serve,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  three  northern  amts  of  the  kingdom.  The  strongest  fortress  in  Norway  is 
Oscarsborg;  and  other  fortresses,  though  of  far  less  importance,  are  Fredrikstad,  Fred- 
riksten,  utrljohansvaem,  Akershuus,  etc  The  fleet  numbered,  in  1896,  2  ironclads 
in  process  of  construction;  4  ironclad  monitors;  1  corvette,  82  gunboats,  and  a  small 
torpedo  flotilla.  The  personnel  included,  in  1896,  92  officers  in  active  service,  63  in  re- 
serve, and  400  seamen  and  petty  officers  permanently  engaged,  but  the  men  liable  to 
conscription  according  to  the  bw  of  1893  numbered  on  Uie  register  nearly  26,000. 
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Owing  to  the  physical  character  and  oonseqnent  climatic  relations  of  Korvay,  a  very 
small  proportion  (according  to  some  writers  only  about  3  per  cent.)  of  the  area  is  culti- 
vated. About  22  per  cent.  Is  under  forests.  There  are  few  villages,  and  the  isolated 
farmsteads  are  often  separated  from  one  another  by  many  miles  The  cultivators  of  the 
land  are  in  most  instances  also  the  proprietors,  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
being  tenants  only.  Allodial  land,  known  as  Udal  or  Odel,  does  not  descend  to  the  eld- 
est son  unconditionally,  since  all  his  relatives  have  a  claim  upon  it,  and  if  it  should  be 
sold,  have  the  right  of  buying  it  back  within  the  term  of  five  years  at  the  sale-price. 
There  were  12,6^  emigrante  to  the  U.  S.  in  1889,  and  6153  in  1896. 

Hoods,  RallwayB,  etc. — The  public  roads  in  Norway  are  excellent;  and  traveling  is  ren- 
dered cheap  and  expeditious  by  the  system  established  and  regulated  by  law,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  canlages  and  horses  are  provided  at  fixed  rates  of  payment  for  travelers 
passing  through  the  rural  districts  of  the  country.  This  system,  which  is  known  as 
''Sky<u,"  is  completely  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  authorities,  by  whom  the 
nnmber  of  the  guest-houses  and  stations  are  regulated.  The  length  of  the  railways  in 
Norway  in  1806  was  1014  m. ;  and  the  number  of  letters  that  passed  through  the  post  was 
83,852,500. 

Jiace,  Laiujuai/e,  e^.— With  the  exception  of  20,786  (1801)  Lapps  and  9378  Finns,  living 
in  the  most  remote  northern  regions,  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  are  genentlly  a  pure  Scan- 
dinavian race,  akin  to  the  North  Oerman  nations  of  Aryan  descent.  The  genuine  Nor- 
wegians &re  of  middle  height,  with  strong,  well-knit,  muscular  frames,  of  fair  skin, 
with  light  flaxen  or  yellow  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  In  character,  they  may  be  said  to  be 
frank,  yet  cautious  and  reserved,  honest,  religious,  and  superstitious,  more  from  an 
inveterate  love  of  clinging  to  the  forms,  thouglits,  and  creed  of  their  ancestors,  than 
from  fauaticism.  Their  love  of  country,  and  the  irrepressible  fondness  for  the  sea,  by 
the  very  anomaly  which  tbese  apparently  contraditory  propensities  exhibit,  show  them 
to  be  the  true  descendants  of  the  sea-roving  Northmen  of  old.  Of  late  years  emigration 
has  continued  steadily  to  increase  at  a  rate  which  threatens  to  be  a  serious  evil  to  so  badly 
populated  a  countr^r  as  Norway,  but  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  small  portion  of 
land  capable  of  cultivation.  The  general  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  perfect  equality 
and  practical  independence  which  they  have  known  bow  to  secure  and  to  retain  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  this  nominal  incorporation  with  the  other  Scandinavian  king- 
doms, give  to  the  poorest  Norwegians  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance  whica 
distinguish  them  favorably  from  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  countries.  The  peas- 
ants, more  especially  in  tile  amts  remote  from  towns,  retain  their  ancient  provincial  cos- 
tumes, which  ore,  for  the  most  part,  higlily  picturesque,  consisting  among  the  women, 
of  ample  woolen  skirts  and  brightly-colored  knit  bodices,  fastened  and  adorned  with 
silver  or  brass  clasps  and  buckles.  Music  is  much  cultivated  by  all  classes  of  the  people, 
and  the  national  songs  and  melodies  which  are  the  favorites,  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
melancholy  character. 

Danish  is  the  language  in  ordinary  use  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  althouKh  dia- 
lects nearer  akin  to  the  old  Norse  are  spoken  by  the  dalesmen  and  mountaineers  ofspecial 
districts.  Since  the  separation  of  the  country  from  Denmark,  a  strongly  national  tend- 
ency has  been  manifested  by  some  of  the  best  Norwegian  writers,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reorganize  these  dialects  into  one  general  Norwegian  language,  and  thus, 
in  fact,  to  revive  the  ancient  Norse,  or  Icelandic,  which  has  b^n  preserved  in  Iceland 
in  almost  perfect  purity  since  its  introduction  to  the  island  in  the  9th  c.  by  colonists  from 
the  Scandinavian  mother-lands.  Among  the  most  zealous  cultivators  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  literature  and  history  of  Norway,  we  may  instance  Prof.  P.  A.  Munch,  whose 
able  expositions  of  the  laws  and  social  conditions  of  his  country  have  thrown  new  light 
on  its  history;  Kejrser,  Unger,  and  Hohnboe,  who  have  done  much  to  elucidate  the 
Norse  tongue  and  literature;  A.  Munch,  Bjerreraard,  Hansen,  and  "Welhaven  the  critic, 
miccessfuf  cultivators  of  the  national  lyric;  J.  Moe  and  Asbj&msen  collectors  and  anno- 
tators  of  native  sages;  Ibsen  the  dramatist,  and  BjOmsen  the  delineator  of  national  peas- 
ant life.  In  the  more  abstruse  departments  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  Nor- 
wegians have  gained  for  themselves  a  foremost  place,  as  is  su£9cientv  testitied  by  the 
mention  of  names  such  as  N.  H.  Abel,  renowned  for  his  discoveries  in  definite  integrals; 
C.  Hansteen,  the  astronomer ;  and  Keilhau,  the  geologist 

Hilary. — The  early  history  of  Norway  is  compris^  in  that  of  the  other  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  is,  like  theirs,  for  the  most  part  fabulous.  It  is  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  10th  c.,  when  Christianity  was  introduced  under  the  rule  of  Ouf  I.,  that  the 
mythical  obscurity  in  which  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  had  been  previously  plunged 
begins  to  give  place  to  the  light  of  historical  truth. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  was  the  result  of  the  Intercourse  which  the 
Korw^ans  had  with  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  through  their  maritime  expe- 
ditions,  destroyed  much  of  the  old  nationality  of  the  people  with  the  heathenism  which 
they  had  hitherto  cherished,  although  the  sanguinary  feuos  which  had  raged  among  the 
rival  chiefs  of  the  land  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lost  their  ferocity  under  the  sway  of 
a  milder  religion.  Olaf  XL,  or  the  Saint  (1015-80),  who  zealously  prosecuted  the  conver- 
sion of  his  countrymen,  raised  himself  to  supreme  power  in  the  land  l^  the  subjection 
of  the  small  kings  or  chieft^ns,  who  in  the  times  of  heatheniam  bad  sabdiTided  the 
kingdom  among  Stem.    The  war  between  Olaf  and  King  Enud  the  Great  of  Denmark, 
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wUch  teimtnated  in  1080  widi  the  battle  of  BtiicUeitad.  in  wUdi  the  fanner  was  dain, 
brought  Norway  under  tbeawarof  the  Danish  conqueror;  but  at  his  death  in  1098^ 
OhifB  SOD,  Magnus  L,  recovered  poaaeaeion  of  the  thione,  and  tlienceforth,  till  1819, 
Norway  continued  to  be  governed  d;^  native  kings.  The  death  in  tliat  vear  of  Hakon  V. 
without  male-heirs,  threw  the  election  of  a  new  king  into  the  lianas  of  the  national 
assembly,  who,  after  many  discussions,  made  choice  ol  Magnua  VIIL  of  Sweden,  the 
son  of  Hakon's  danghtei;  He  was  in  turn  suooeeded  by  his  son  Hakon,  and  his  grands 
son  Olaf  IV.,  who  having  been  elected  king  of  Denmark  in  187S,  became  ruler  of  tfae 
sister  Scandinavian  kingdoms  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1880.  This  young  Icing,  w1m> 
exercised  only  a  nominiu  sway  under  the  guidance  of  Us  motlier  queen  Surgaret,  the 
only  child  of  v  aldemar  IIL  of  Denmark,  died  without  lieirs  in  1887.  Margaiers  love  at 
Mwer  and  capacitv  for  government  brought  about  her  election  to  the  triple  throne  of 
the  Scandinavian  lands,  and  from  this  period  till  1814,  Korway  continued  united  with 
Denmark;  but  while  it  shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the  latter  slate,  it  retained  its 
own  constitutional  mode  of  government,  and  exercised  its  ririit  of  electing  to  the  throne, 
until,  like  the  sister-kingdom,  it  agreed  of  its  own  free-will  to  relinqnish  this  privi. 
lege  in  favor  of  hereditary  succewion  to  the  throne.  Bee  Dbnmark  (Hittory).  Thf 
Napoleonic  crisis  may' be  saJd  to  have  severed  this  union,  wiiich  had  existed  for  mors 
than  400  years,  for  Eienmark,  after  having  given  imequivocal  proofs  of  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  Bonaparte,  was  compelled,  after  the  disastrous  war  of  1818,  to  purchase  peace 
at  the  cost  of  this  long  united  partner  of  her  state.  Crippled  in  her  resonrcer.  and  almost 
bankrupt,  she  saw  herself  constrained  to  sign  the  tr^ty  of  Kiel  in  1814,  oy  which  it 
was  stipulated  by  the  allied  ^wers  that  she  sliould  resign  Norway  to  Sweden,  receiving 
in  return,  by  way  of  indemnity,  some  portion  of  Swedish  Pomeiania  and  the  island  of 
RQgen,  which  were  subsequentlv  exchanged  with  Prussia  for  Lauenbuijg  on  the  pay- 
ment by  that  state  of  two  million  rix-dollars.  The  Norw^;ian8,  having  refused  to 
admit  the  validity  of  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  nominated  Prince  Christian,  the  beir-presumptiva 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  regent  and  sulwequently  king  of  Norway,  The  nomination 
was  made  by  the  national  diet,  or  storthing,  which  met  at  Eldsvold,  where  they  drew  up 
a  constitution  based  on  the  French  constitution  of  1791.  These  measures  found,  how- 
ever, neither  supporters  nor  sympathizers  among  the  other  nations;  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  great  allied  powers,  Charles  John  Bemadotte,  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  le<^. 
an  army  into  Norway,  and  after  taking  Frederickstad  and  Frederickshald,  threatened 
Christiania.  Denmark  being  unable  to  support  the  cause  of  Prince  Christian,  and  Nor- 
way being  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  necessary  for  prosecuting  a  war,  resistance  was 
of  no  aviul,  and  the  Norwegians  in  this  untoward  conjuncture  of  affairs,  were  glad  to 
accept  the  proposals  made  to  them  bv  the  Swedish  Idng  for  a  union  with  Sweden,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  should  retain  the  newly  promulgated  constitution,  and  enjoy 
full  liberty  and  Independence  within  their  own  boundaries.  These  conditions  weia 
agreed  to,  and  strictly  maintained;  a  few  unimportant  alterations  in  the  constitution, 
necessitated  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  new  imion,  being  the  only  changes  intro- 
duced in  the  machinery  of  government.  Charles  XIIL  was  declared  lolnt  king  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  1818,  and  while  the  latter  has  become  an  almost  independent  state,  it  is 

auesiionable  whether  the  former  has  found  in  its  nominal  acquisition  an  equivalent  for 
le  loss  of  Finland,  which  was  the  price  exacted  for  it  by  the  allied  powers,  and  made 
over  to  Rusda.  Since  the  union,  Norway  lias  flrml;^  resuted  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Swedish  monarclia  to  infrinire  utmh  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  nation; 
and  during  the  reign  of  the  flrat  of  the  Bemadottes,  the  rel^lona  between  him  and  his 
Norwegian  subjects  were  marked  by  jealousy  and  distrust  on  both  sides  ;  but,  since  his 
death,  the  people  generally  have  been  more  contented.  Much  friction,  however,  baa 
lately  arisen  between  the  fforwegian  storthing  and  the  king,  by  reason  of  the  demand 
of  the  latter  that  Norwar  shall  nave  separate  diplomatic  representatlTea  abroad.  In 
1898,  the  refusal  of  the  king  to  assent  to  this  demand  led  to  a  strong  movement  for  com- 

Slete  independence.    See  Sars,  Udtigt  over  Jforogt  Mttorit  (1877) :  Boyeaen.  Biitoni  at 
rori(wy(1890).  x       /.      j        .  » ■» 

VOBWAT  HASOOGK.    SeeBsBSTiA 

XOBWZOIAV  LAVOVAQI  AMD  IITIKATUBE  (see  Nobwat).  The  great  Teutonio 
stem  divides  at  aliout  the  time  of  the  invasion  into  four  dialects ;  but  whethaC 
tiiese  dialects  antedate  the  year  600  A.D.  is  very  doubtful.  The  Gothic  of  UMlas  is.undoubt. 
edly,  theoldest;  but  the  Saxon  follows  not  long  after.  The  hi^  Qerman,  by  thetestimooy 
of  charters,  only  begins  after  tlie  battle  of  Tolblac  (Zuelpich).  The  Norw^ian,  if  by  this 
we  understand  the  leUndtka  tunga  (Icelandic),  thou^  at  most  of  the  12th  c.  represents  a 
dialect  at  least  100  years  earlier,  and  allows  us  to  supply  missing  Gotliic  forms  better 
than  any  other.  Perhaps  its  great  changes  may  be  referred  to  the  8th  c. ;  and  they  aw 
greater  than  those  of  either  Saxon,  or  high  Glerman.  They  are:  (a)  great  contraction  and 
assimilation;  (J)  dropping  of  case-endings;  (e)  dropping  of  prefixes;  (d)  an  liarmonioua 
system  of  vowels,  but  accomplished  by  umlaut  and  reflex,  more  like  Saxon  than  Oennan- 
(«)  assimilation  of  vowels;  (J)  the  suffixed  article;  (^)w  before  r,  1.  and  u  is  dropped-  (A)! 
initial  dropped;  (»)  w  is  vocalized.  The  real  test  is  the  introduction  of  new  terms,  aa 
georwa,  Scotch  gar,  and  taka,  take,  replace,  thuwa,  do,  and  nimma.  niman  Ang.> 
flax.    Also,  at,  ok,  rephice,  ettu,  ekende.  to,  and.    About  1180  a.d.  lived  TboioddTmo 
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grammarian;  and  in  hia  time  certain  changes  had  already  taken  place  in  a  contractioa 
which  iDvolved  the  loss  of  n  final  in  verbs  and  in  weak  nouns  He  specifies  vowels,  a 
short,  as  in  father;  a  long  (an)  as  in  hall;  a  short,  as  in  man;  tslong,  as  in  were;  e  short, 
as  in  red;  e  long,  as  in  they;  t  short,  as  in  it;  «  long,  as  in  sweet;  o  short,  as  in  not;  o 
long,  as  in  row;  u  short,  as  in  foot;  u  long,  as  in  fowl;  ]/  short,  as  in  une  (French),  k\i»- 
cfaen  (German),  y  long,  as  in  duke,  nieuw  (Dutch);  a  ^ort,  as  in  hurt;  as  long, 
as  in  earth;  eo  short,  as  in  seuil  (French);  eo  long,  as  in  boy.  Three  diphthongs — 
au,  ei,  and  ^i^-all  with  a  distinct  sound  for  each  letter  as  above.  Every  vowel  could  be 
nasalized.  B,  p,  m,  n,  k,  I,  t,  and  d  as  in  English;  e  and  g  always  hard;  «  always 
sharp;  r  always  trilled;/ initial, ///medial  and  final,  v;  einitial,  e;  ti  medial,  w;  »=Eng- 
ish  y;  A  initial,  elsewhere,  dh.  There  was  a  sign  for  ng,  hr,  hn,  hi,  !ike  our  when 
=hwen.  Double  consonants  kept  separate,  and,  after  the  discontinuance  of  nasal  vow- 
els, dhr=Ttdhr;  br=mbr;  Ur—ldr;  short  vowel  and  d=nd;  short  vowel  and  k  or  g:= 
nk,  ng.  In  short  the  rule  seems  to  be  pronunciation  clear,  and  rather  slow;  words  and 
phrases  cut  as  short  as  possible.  Accent  on  first,  if  not,  on  root  syllable.  Quantity 
entirely  by  accent.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  ensued  a  change  of  pronunciation  and 
spelling;  and  in  the  16th  c.  a  whole  new  series  of  changes  in  pronunciation,  making  the 
langaage  like  modem  English— spelled,  not  pronouncM.  The  MS.  was  the  Lombard; 
that  is,  Anglo-Saxon  or  Irish,  ^adually  changing,  as  with  us,  to  Gothia  Modification  of 
words  had  been  accomplished  in  vowels  by  (a)  umlaut,  as  in  Gothic,  and  more  in  Saxon: 
(6)  reJUeUon  by  i=y,  and  t=i«  from  the  next  syllable.  As  in  English  these  changes  had 
been  l&keu  advantage  of  to  show  difference  of  meaning,  as  falla,  to  fall,  and  fella,  to 
fell.     This  also    liquidizes — the    commonest  sign  of  the  language — all  broad  vowels, 


when  a  corresponding  termination  has  dropped.  Fiarr,  Eng.  far,  fjodlir,  feather,  etc. 
Changes  in  consonants  are  (a)  assimilation:  np=pp,  happ  (hap.);  nk=kk-6nkka  (drink) 
nt  or  ndt=tt,  vettr  (winter);  n<A=»«— sannr  (south);  M=tf— gull  (gold);  rd  izd)=dd-~ 


odd  (point);  m  (zn)=nn — rann  (house)  ran  (sack);  nnr  (d«»i=(iAr— fidhr  (finds).  (6) 
Infleetum:  lr{le)=tt. — ^gamall  (ola);  nr  (m)=nn — steinn  (stone);  «•=« — iss  (ice):  dhd 
—dd — faedda(fed);  dA<=a  g6tt  (good).  Alone  of  all  Indo-European  languages  (since 
the  formation  of  case),  it  suffixes  the  article,  and  that  to  both  noun  and  article,  and  the 
independent  adjective  has  best  preserved  the  old  forms.  There  is  a  strong  declension  of 
nouns,  r  taking  the  place  of  «  and  a  weak  declension,  but  German  n  dropped  already. 
Comparison  much  as  in  English:  illr  (ill);  verri  (worse);  verstr  (worst).  Numerals 
between  Saxon  and  Danish.  Pronouns:  «A;  (I),  tbd  (thou);  hann(be),  bon(8he);  vit  (we 
two)  thit  (ye  two);  vfir  (we);  thfir  (ye);  their(ihey,  men);  thaer  (they, women);  than  (they, 
things).  Verbs  have  two  tenses,  present  and  past,  other  by  help  verbs,  as  in  English: 
and  four  moods— indicative,  subjunctive,  imperative,  and  infinitive.  Strong  and  weak 
verbs  as  in  German  and  Saxon,  and,  as  in  English,  the  strong  are  becoming  weak. 
It  has  a  peculiar  form.  The  reflexive  is  formed  by  adding  g  to  verb,  or  ^k  as  a  pronoun. 
Adverbs  vary  tietween  English  and  German.  Adjectives  are  formed  for  the  most  part 
with  terminals  not  found  in  English.  The  grammar  is  particularly  noticeable  for  what 
mav  be  called  close  contact  in  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  for  impersonal  and  reciprocal 
verm,  for  prepositional  verbs,  with  adiflerent  meaning  as  in  English  and  Russian,  and  the 
use  of  the  dative  of  near  definition.  Of  the  earliest  works  Heims-Kringla  still  shows 
traces  of  ]K>etic  arrangement;  but  the  language  can  only  be  judged  by  Kormak's  saga, 
rather  antiquated,  and  by  Laxdaela,  and  ^iala,  the  latter  heroic  in  brevity  and  pithiness. 
The  poetry,  though  formed  on  some  extinct  model,  which  must  have  served  fax  all  the 
early  memory,  rhymes  of  the  Indo-European  races,  having  the  additional  advantage 
of  alliteration,  and  later  of  rhyme,  seldom  it  rises  to  the  height  of  Eirik  Blood-Axe's 
denth-song;  and  for  the  most  p«krt  it  is  a  mere  convolution  of  stereotyped  allusions  and 
forced  alliterations. 

SOSWSOIOIh  a  metallic  element  discovered  by  Teleff  Dahll,  in  copper-nickel  from 
Eragaro  in  Skjaers^rden,  Noi  way.  i'lie  color  of  the  pure  metal  is  white,  with  a  slight 
brownish  cast.  When  freshly  polished  it  lias  a  perfect  metallic  luster,  but  after  a  time 
becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide.  In  hardness  it  resembles  copper.  One 
oxide  N^O,  has  so  far  been  obtained.  A  brown  sulphide  is  formed  by  treatment  with 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  which  redissolves  in  ammonium  sulohide.  Solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  green;  in  nitric  acid,  blue;  and  in  sulphuric,  colorless. 

VOBWIOH,  city  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  New  London  co.,  Conn. ;  on  the  Thames 
river  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  New  England  rail- 
roads; 13  miles  n.  of  New  London,  the  other  co.  seat  It  was  settled  in  1660,  was  first 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1784,  an.l  re-chartered  in  1871,  and  contains  the  villages  of  Nor- 
wich, Greeneville,  Norwich  Town,  Yantic,  Taftville,  and  Fair  Ground.  It  is  built  on  a 
series  of  terraced  hills  in  the  valleys  of  the  Yantic  and  Shetacket,  which,  uniting  here, 
form  the  Thames ;  and  has  a  fine  harbor,  exceptional  water  power,  and  a  large  trade  in 
lnml)er,  coal,  wool,  cotton,  etc  It  is  one  of  the  prominent  manufacturing  centers  of 
the  state,  and  the  chief  articles  produced  here  are  firearms,  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics, 
locks,  printing-presses,  type,  electrical  supplies,  bicycle  chains,  silk  ribbons,  rolled  and 
cast  iron,  leather  and  l>elting,  and  a  great  variety  of  machinery.  The  citv  contains 
national  and  savings  banks,  over  2.^  churches,  and  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodi- 
cals.   Norwich  is  justly  proud  of  her  Free  Academy,  which  was  built  and  endowed  by 
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prtvate  subscriptions  from  her  wealthy  citizens.  A  fine  new  huUdlng,  including  an  ari 
museum,  and  costing  nearly  $200,000,  has  been  erected  through  the  generosity  of  one 
gentleman,  for  various  uses  connected  with  the  academy.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  pic- 
tnres(jue  beauty,  contains  many  fine  residences,  several  public  paries,  streets  sliaded  with 
beautiful  elms  and  maples,  public  hospital,  the  Otis,  Free  Academy,  and  Norwich  circu- 
lating libraries,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  electric  street  railroads,  and  water  and  sew- 
erage systems,  and  Is  popularly  known  as  "  the  Rose  of  New  England."  Pop.  '90,  town 
of  Norwich,  which  includes  the  city,  23,048;  city  of  Norwich,  18,150. 

TOBWICH,  town,  village,  and  co.  seat  of  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y. ;  on  the  Chenango  river 
and  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  West. 
em  railroads;  40  miles  n.e.  of  Binghamton.  It  contains  railroad  shops,  blast  furnace, 
several  creameries,  circulating  and  school  libraries,  national  banks,  manufactories  of 
drugs  and  medicines,  chairs,  silk  goods,  hammers,  etc.  Pop.  '90,  town,  6,624;  village, 
6,212. 

VOBWICH,  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Norfolk,  and  a  oo.  in  itaelf,  on  the 
Wensum,  immediately  al>ove  its  confluence  with  the  Yare,  20  m.  w.  of  Yannoutb,  and 
96  m.  n.n.e.  of  London.  It  covers  an  area  alx>ut  6  m.  in  circumference,  is  skirted  on  its 
n,  and  e.  sides  l)y  the  river,  and  on  the  w.  and  s.  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls, 
the  last  vestiges  of  which  have  been  recently  removed  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
exteiision  of  the  city.  The  market-pluce  (600  ft.  long  by  840  ft.  wide)  and  its  vicinity 
contain  many  large  shops  and  good  nouses.  The  castle,  finely  situated  on  an  elevation 
near  the  center  of  the  town,  originally  covered,  with  its  works,  an  area  of  about  28  acres. 
The  bridge  (130  ft.  lon^)  over  the  ditch  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  Anglo- 
Norman  arches  lemainmg.  The  massive  quadrangular  Norman  keep  is  now  used  as  a 
museum.  The  cathedra],  almost  wholly  Norman  in  plan,  was  founded  ir  1094  by  Bishop 
Herbert  Losinga.  It  is  411  ft.  long,  191  ft.  broad  at  the  transepts,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  spire  315  ft.  high.  Near  the  cathedral  are  a  numt>er  of  ancient  and  interesting  struc- 
tures now  more  or  lefs  in  ruins,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  St.  Ethell)ert's  and  the 
Erpingbam  gate,  the  former  in  decorated  English,  the  latter  in  late  perpendicular,  and 
both  valuable  and  rich  specimens  of  their  styl(«  There  are  a  large  number  of  dissent- 
ing chapels  and  other  places  of  worship,  as  well  as  numerous  churdies  of  the  established 
faith,  of  which  St.  Peter's,  Mancroft,  a  handsome  cruciform  edifice  of  the  15tb  c,  with 
a  remarkably  tine  peal  of  12  bells,  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Clement's,  St.  George's,  St.  Giles, 
St.  Michat-l's,  and  others,  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  Free  Grammar  school  was 
fotmded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  the  other  educational  establishments  are  numerous  and 
various  in  character.  The  city  possesses  public  recreation  grounds  covering  an  area  of 
200  acres.  Norwich  is  the  seat  of  extensive  and  flourishing  manufactures,  among  which 
are  mustard,  starch,  and  beer;  sboemaking  Is  extensively  carried  on,  and  employs  many 
hands.  Iron-founding,  dyeing,  malting,  etc.,  and  agricultural  implement-maklDg,  are 
also  carried  on.  The  city  was  one  of  the  earliest  towns  in  England  to  become  a  great 
manufacturing  center,  particularly  for  textiles.  This  branch  of  Industry,  however,  has 
declined.  The  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  and  river  system  of  commtmication 
with  the  sea,  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  produce  and  coal.  Annual  fairs  are  held  iiere. 
Norwich  Is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Pop.  of 
municipal  and  parliamentary  l>orough  in  '91,  101,816. 

About  8  m.  8.  of  Norwich  Is  Castor  St.  Edmunds,  which,  prior  to  the  Roman  era,  was 
called  Caister,  and  under  the  Romans  received  the  name  ofVenia  Jeenorum.  Norwich 
•ccupies  a  place  in  history  from  the  time  of  the  earlier  Danish  invasions,  had  its  origin 
in  the  castle  erected  as  a  stronghold  liy  the  East  Anglian  kings,  and  resorted  to  as  a  place 
of  safety  by  the  inhabitants  of  Venta  Jeenorum,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Nortii-wic,  or 
northern  station  or  town,  on  account,  of  its  relative  postion  with  respect  to  their  own 
town.  The  bishopric  of  the  East  Angles  wa.s  removed  hither  in  1094.  About  4,000 
Flemings  settled  at  Norwich  in  the  reign  of  Elizalwth,  and  greatly  increased  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  by  the  branches  of  manufacture  which  they  introduced. 

VOBWICK  CKAO,  or  Mamvalifekocs  Crao,  a  series  of  highly  fossiliferous  beds  of 
sand,  loam,  and  gravel,  of  Pleistocene  age,  occurring  at  several  places  within  a  few  miles 
of  Norwich,  where  they  are  popularly  named  "  crag.  They  contain  amixture  of  marine 
and  fresh-water  mollusca,  with  ichthyolites  and  bones  of  mammalia.  They  are  evidently 
estuary  beds,  the  most  common  shells  being  the  very  species  now  abundant  in  such  situa- 
tions around  the  coasts  of  Britain;  but  with  them  are  associated  a  few  extinct  species. 
The  beds  rest  on  the  white  chalk,  the  surface  of  which  is  frequently  perforated  by 
«Ao2(W  crigpaia,  the  shell  still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  mammalian 
Dones  belong  to  species  of  elephant,  horse,  pig,  deer,  and  field-mouse.  With  them  are 
occasionally  found  the  bones  of  maitodon  ar^uttidens  and  some  mollusca,  which  belong 
to  the  red  crag.  Their  occurrence  here  is  believed  to  have  arisen  from  their  having  been 
washed  out  of  the  Red  into  this,  the  Norwich  crag. 

VOBWOOB,  Uffbr  and  Lower,  are  two  villages  In  Surrey,  England,  with  a  station  on 
the  London  and  Croydon  railway,  6  m.  s.  of  London.  The  public  pleasure-ground,  called 
ilie  Beulah  Spa,  is  prettily  laid  out  around  a  mineral  spring.  The  villages  are  worthy  of 
mention,  however,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  schools,  among  which  are  a  district  school 
for  the  paup«r  children  of  Lambeth  parish. 
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VOBWOOS,  Thomas  Hansoit,  b.  Talbot co.,  6s.,  18S0y;radiuted  at  Emerv  coll.,  Ga., 
1890,  and  at  law,  1852;  settled  in  Sarannah,  Ga.,  1862.  He  was  In  the  state  legislatoie, 
1861-2,  and  the  U.  S.  Senate  as  a  dem.,  1871-77. 

VOSE,  AND  TBB  8EHSK  ov  BKELL.  The  nose  is  not  only  the  organ  of  smell,  but  b 
lilcewise  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  respiration  and  Toice.  Considered  anatomically,  it 
may  be  divided  into  an  external  part — the  projecting  portion,  to  which  the  term  note  is 
popularly  restricted;  and  an  intenial  part,  congisting  oi  two  chief  cavities,  or  ntuat.fot»a, 
separated  from  oue  another  by  a  vertical  septum,  and  subdivided  by  spongy  or  turbinated 
bones  projecting  from  the  outer  wall  into  three  passages  or  mealXiMi,  with  which  various 
cells  Of  sinuses  in  the  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  frontal,  and  superior  maxillary  bones  commu- 
nicate by  narrow  apertures. 

The  external  portion  of  this  organ  may  be  described  as  a  triangular  pyramid  which 
projects  from  the  center  of  the  face,  immediately  above  the  upper  lip.  Its  summit  or 
root  is  conaected  with  the  forehead  by  means  of  a  narrow  bridge,  formed  on  either  side 
by  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Its  lower  part 
presents  two  horizontal  elliptical  openings,  the  nostrils,  which  overhang  the  mouth,  and 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  vertical  septum.  The  margins  of  the  nostrils  are 
usually  provided  with  a  number  of  stiS  hairs  {vOmssa),  which  project  across  the  open- 
ings, and  serve  to  arrest  the  passage  of  foreign  substances,  such  as  dust,  small  insects, 
etc.,  which  might  otherwise  be  drawn  up  with  current  of  air  intended  for  respiration. 
The  skeleton,  or  framework  of  the  nose,  is  partly  composed  of  the  bones  forming  the  top 
and  siues  of  the  bridge  and  partly  of  cartilages,  there  being  on  either  side  an  upper 
lateral  and  a  lower  lateral  cartilage,  to  the  latter  of  which  are  attached  three  or  four 
small  cartilaginous  plates,  termed  sesamoid  cartilajges;  there  is  also  the  cartilage  of  the 
septum  which  separates  the  nostrils,  and  in  association  posteriorly  with  the  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  with  the  vomer,  forms  a' complete  partition  between  the  right 
and  left  nasal  fosse.  It  is  the  lower  lateral,  termed  by  some  writers  the  alar  cartilage, 
which  by  its  flexibihty  and  curved  shape  forms  the  dilatable  chamber  just  within  the 
nostril.  The  nasal  cartilages  are  capable  of  being  slightly  moved,  and  the  nostrils  of 
being  dilated  or  contracted  by  various  small  muscles,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe. 
The  integument  of  the  nose  is  studded  with  the  openings  of  sebaceous  follicles,  wliich 
are  extremely  large  and  abundant  in  this  region.  The  oleaginous  secretion  of  these 
follicles  often  becomes  of  a  dark  color  near  the  surface;  and  hence  the  spotted  appear- 
ance which  the  tip  and  lower  parts  of  the  sides,  or  ala,  of  the  nose  frequently  present. 
On  firmly  compressing  or  pinching  the  skin  of  these  parts,  the  inspissated  secretion  is 
forced  out  of  the  follicles  in  the  form  of  minute  white  worms  with  black  heads. 

The  nasal  fossa,  which  constitute  the  internal  part  of  the  nose,  are  lofty,  and  of  con- 
siderable depth.  They  open  in  front  by  the  nostrils,  and  behind  they  terminate  by  a 
vertical  slit  od  either  side  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  above  the  soft  palate,  and 
and  near  the  orifices  of  the  eustachian  tubes,  which  proceed  to  the  tympanic  cavity  of 
the  ear. 

Tbe  mucuous  membrane  lining  the  nose  and  its  cavities  is  called  pituitary  [Lst 
pituila,  dlime,  rheum),  from  the  nature  of  its  secretion;  or  Schneiderian,  from  Schneider, 
tbe  first  auutomist  who  showed  that  the  secretion  proceeded  from  tbe  mucous  membrane, 
and  not,  as  was  previously  imagined,  from  tbe  brain ;  it  is  continuous  with  tbe  skin  of  tbe 
face  at  the  nostrils,  with  the  mucous  covering  of  the  eye  through  the  lachrymal  duct 
(see  £te),  and  with  tliat  of  tbe  pharynx  and  middle  ear  posteriorly.  This  membrane 
varies  in  its  structure  in  different  parts  of  the  organ.  On  the  septum  and  spongy  bones 
bounding  the  direct  passage  from  the  nostrils  to  tbe  throat,  the  lining  membrane  is  com- 
paratively thick,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  multitude  of  glands  being  disseminated 
beneath  it,  and  opening  upon  it,  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  presence  of  ample  and 
capacious  submucous  plexuses  of  both  arteries  and  veins,  of  which  the  latter  are  by  far 
the  more  large  and  tortuous.  These  plexuses,  lying  as  they  do  in  a  region  exposed  more 
than  any  other  to  external  cooling  influences,  appear  to  be  designed  to  promote  tbe 
warmth  of  the  part,  and  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  its  passage  to  the  lungs. 
They  also  serve  to  explain  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  in  cases  of  general 
or  local  plethora.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  nostrils,  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits  papillae 
and  a  scaly  epithelium,  like  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  skin.  In  the  sinuses,  and  in 
all  the  lower  region  of  the  nose,  the  epithelium  is  of  extreme  delicacy,  being  of  the 
columnar  variety,  and  clothed  with  cilia.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  nose — which,  as  the 
proper  seat  of  the  sense  of  smell,  may  be  termed  the  olfaelory  region — the  epithelium 
ceases  to  be  ciliated,  assumes  a  more  or  less  rich  sienna-browu  tint,  and  increases  remark- 
ably in  thickness,  so  that  it  forms  an  opaque  soft  pulp  upon  the  surface.  It  is  com- 
posed of  an  aggregation  of  nucleated  particles,  of  nearly  uniform  appearance  throughout, 
except  that  the  lowest  ones  are  of  a  darker  color  than  the  rest,  from  their  containing  a 
brown  pigment  in  their  interior.  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Bowman  remark,  in  their  Physio- 
loffiail  Anatomy,  from  which  we  have  condensed  the  above  account  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  that  the  olfactory  region  al>ounds  in  glands,  apparently  identical  with  sweat 
glands,  which  dip  down  in  the  recesses  of  tbe  submucous  tissue  among  the  ramificationa 
of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

Tbe  nerves  of  the  nose  are  the  first  pair  or  olfactory  which  are  specially  connected 
with  the  sense  of  smell,  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  which  confer  ordinary  sensibility  on 
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Hg  akin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  motor  filamente,  from  the  f adal  nerves  to  the  nasal 
muscles.  The  olfactory  nerve  on  each  side  is  connected  with  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  brain  (q.v.)  by  an  external,  a  middle,  and  an  internal  root,  which  unite  and  form  a 
flat  band  (or,  more  correctly,  a  prism),  which,  on  reaching  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  expands  into  an  oblong  mass  of  grayish-wbite-substance,  the  (factory  buBi. 
From  the  lower  surface  of  this  bulb  ore  given  on  the  olfactory  JUamenU,  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  number,  which  pass  through  the  cibriform  foramina,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  olfactory  region.  These  fllameots  differ  essentially  from  the 
ordinary  cerebral  nerves.  They  contain  no  white  substance  of  Schwann,  are  not  divisi- 
ble into  elementary  flbuls,  and  resemble  the  gelatinous  fibers  in  being  nucleated,  and  of 
a  finely  granular  texture.  The  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  (or  trifacial)  given  to  the  nose 
are  the  nasal  nerve  ^derived  from  the  ophthalmic  division),  which  supplies  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  in  the  viciuity  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  naso-palatine  nerve  (derived 
from  Meckel's  ganglion,  which  is  connected  with  the  superior -maxillary  division),  which 
supplies  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  spongy  bones  and  on  the  septum.  The  peculiar 
sensation  that  precedes  sneezing  is  an  affection  of  the  nasal  nerve,  and  the  flow  of  tears 
that  accompanies  a  severe  fit  of  sneezing  is  explained  by  the  common  source  of  this  and 
the  lachrymal  nerve;  while  the  common  sensibility  of  the  nose,  generally,  is  due  to  the 
branches  of  this  and  of  the  naso-palatine  nerve. 

The  nature  of  odorous  emanations  is  so  little  known,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
definite  account  of  the  mode  in  whicb  they  produce  sensory  impressions.  From  the  fact 
that  most  odorous  substances  are  volatile,  and  vice  versd,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
consist  of  particles  of  extreme  minuteness  dissolved  in  the  air;  yet  the  most  delicate 
experiments  have  failed  to  discover  any  loss  of  weight  in  musk,  and  other  strongly 
odorous  substances,  after  they  have  been  freely  evolving  their  effluvia  for  several  years. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  odorous  matter,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
transmitted  by  a  respiratory  current  through  the  nostrils  to  the  true  olfactory  re^n, 
whose  membrane  must  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  If  it  is  too  di^,  or  if  there  is  an  mor- 
dinate  excretion  of  fluid  from  its  sur^ce  (both  of  which  conditions  occur  in  catarrh  or 
cold  in  the  head),  smell  is  impaired  or  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  penetration 
of  the  stimulating  odor  to  the  nervous  filaments  being  prevented. 

The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  far  greater  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  (dogs, 
for  example)  than  in  man,  and  they  employ  it  in  guiding  them  to  their  food,  in  warning 
them  of  approaching  danger,  and  for  other  purposes.  To  civilized  men  its  utility  is 
comparatively  small;  but  it  is  occasionally  much  increased  when  other  senses  are 
deficient.  In  the  well-known  case  of  James  Miitchell,  who  was  deaf  and  blind  from  his 
birth,  it  was  the  principal  means  of  distinguishing  persons,  and  enabled  him  at  once  to 
perceive  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  Amongst  many  savage  tribes  the  sense  is  almost  as 
acute  as  in  many  of  the  lower  mammals.  For  example,  the  Peruvian  Indians  are  able, 
according  to  Humboldt,  to  distinguish,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  whether  an  approach- 
ing stranger  is  a  European,  American  Indian,  or  Negro. 

.  Although  all  poisonous  gases  are  not  odorous,  and  all  bad  odors  may  not  be  posi- 
tively deleterious  to  health,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
which  the  sense  of  smell  is  given  to  us  is  to  enable  us  to  detect  atmospheric  impurities, 
many  of  which  are  of  a  most  noxious  character,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  forms 
of  fever. 

VOSE-BnrO.    See  Rmo. 

V08INO,  the  projecting  edge  of  a  molding,  such  as  the  bead  or  bottle  used  on  the 
edge  of  steps,  to  which  the  term  is  most  frequently  applied. 

IfOSOL'OOT  (Gr.  nM>,  disease)  is  that  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  diseases  into  classes,  orders,  etc.  Many  systems 
of  nosology  have  at  different  times  been  adopted;  some  of  which  have  been  based  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ascertained  causes  of  diseases;  others  on  the  pathological  states  or 
conditions  which  attend  diseases;  others  on  the  differences  between  structural  and  func- 
tional diseases,  ete.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  perfect  method;  but  that  of  Dr. 
Farr,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living  medical  statists,  is  adopted  by  the  registrar- 
general  in  the  reports  on  the  mortality  of  London  and  England,  and  is  becoming  mora 
generally  adopted  than  any  other.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  antiquated' but  once 
popular  system  of  Chilleo  (1792)  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  and  (by 
Ulustrating  great  questions  connected  with  public  health)  of  showing  those  causes  that 
are  injurious  or  fatal  to  life,  and  of  thus  contributing  to  the  removals  of  those  evils 
Qxd  drainage,  imperfect  ventilation,  eto.)  which  tend  to  shorten  human  existence. 

We  append  Dr.  Farr's  system  of  nosology,  which  is  arranged  in  four  primary  classes, 
each  of  which  includes  various  orders: 

Class  I.  Zymotic  Diseases  (Or.  tt/mi,  a  ferment). — Diseases  that  are  either  epidemic 
endemic,  or  contagious,  and  that  are  induced  by  some  specific  body,  or  by  want  of  fond 
or  by  its  bad  quality.  In  this  class  there  are  four  orders — viz..  Order  L  MieunuUie  Du- 
eatet  (Qr.  ^niaima,  a  stain),  such  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  diptberia,  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers,  cholera,  ague,  etc.  Order  II.  EnVietie  Diuate*  (Qr.  enlhito*,  put  in 
or  implanted),  sudi  as  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  glanders,  hydrophobia,  malignant  pustule, 
etc.    Order  IIL  Dietie  Diseases  (Gr.  diaita,  way  of  life  or  diet),  such  as  famine,  fever,' 
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•curvy,  purpura,  rickets,  broncbooelo,  delimm  tremens,  etc.  Order  TV.  Pxreuitie 
JJueaiitt,  sach  as  scabies  (or  itch),  and  worm  disorders  from  animal  parasites  and  ring- 
worm, scald-ltead,  etc. ,  from  vwetable  parasites  or  fungi. 

Class  II.  ConariTUTiOHAL  Dibbasbs. — ^Diseases  affecting  several  organs,  in  which 
new  morbid  products  are  often  deposited ;  sometimes  hereditary.  Tliis  class  contains 
two  orders.  Order  L  Diathetie  buecuM  (Gr.  diat/iitU,  condition  or  constitutional), 
including  gout,  ansemia,  cancer,  melanosis,  lupus,  etc.  Order  IL  Tabereular  DittoM*, 
such  as  scrofula,  phthisis,  mesenteric,  tubercular  meningitis,  eta 

Class  III.  Locai.  Disbabes. — Diseases  in  which  the  functions  of  particular  organs 
or  systems  are  disturbed  or  obliterated  with  or  without  inflammation ;  sometimes  heredi- 
tary. This  chise  includes  eight  orders.  Order  L  Brain  Diteatet  (or  more  correctly, 
Diieatet  of  the  Nertout  S^ttem),  such  as  apoplexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria, 
mania,  etc.  Order  II.  Beari  Viteate*  (or  more  correctly,  Diteaiet  of  the  Oireuiaimy  8y»- 
tern),  such  as  pericarditis,  endocarditis^  aneurism,  angina  pectoris,  atheroma,  phlebitis, 
varicose,  etc.  Order  III.  Lung  Diieate*  (or  more  correctly,  Duauet  of  the  Betpiratoty 
Sffftem),  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  asthma,  empyema,  larynfi;iti8,  etc. 
Order  lY.  Bot>^  Dtteates  (or  more  correctly,  Duetuet  of  th«  DigeOive  Sj/sten^,  such  as 
stomatitis,  gastritis,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  jaundice,  etc.  Order  v.  Kidney  Dueate$,  such 
as  Bright's  disease,  nephiitis,  ischuria,  diabetes,  stone,  gravel,  etc.  Order  VI.  Qenetie 
Ditecue*  (or  Di»Kue»  of  the  Qeneratiee  8gUtm).  sueh  as  hydrocele,  ovarian  dropsy,  etc. 
Order  VII.  Bom  and  Mutele  Dmate*,  such  as  caries,  necrosis,  exostosis,  synovitis,  mus- 
cular atrophy,  etc.  Ordor  VIIL  Bkin  Dieeaiee,  such  as  urticaria,  eczema,  herpes,  impe- 
tigo, acne,  lichen,  prurigo,  etc. 

ClasbIV.  Devxlopmsktal  Uibeabes. — Special  diseases,  the  incidental  result  of 
the  formative,  reproductive,  and  nutritive  processes.  It  contains  four  orders.  Order  I. 
DetelopmeniaX  Diteate*  of  Children,  such  as  malformations,  idiocy,  teething,  etc.  Order 
II.  Developmental  Dieeaee*  of  Women,  such  as  amenorrhea,  childbirth,  change  of  life,  et& 
Order  III.  Detelopntental  Viteaeet  of  Old  People,  such  as  old  age,  and  its  conccHuitant 
affections.    Order  IV.  Di»ea»e*  cf  Nutrition,  such  as  atrophy,  debility,  etc. 

"KOBBl-Vi,  VOSn-BABIV,  YABIOIT-BE  or  HELLZYILLX,  an  island  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of 
Madugnscar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Pasuandava,  and  separated  from  the  main  land* 
by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  about  74  sq.m.  in  extent;  its  coast-land  is  very  much 
indented:  and  its  surface  much  diversified.  The  highest  hill  is  1700  ft.  in  height,  and  is 
clothed  to  the  summit  with  magniflceui  trees;  but  much  of  the  island  has  a  bare  aspect, 
tlie  forest  having  been  cut  down  in  order  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.    jpop.  '90,  7700. 

irOSSnBKAHIK,  or  Saints  Marts,  an  island  on  the  e.  coast  of  Madagascar,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  strait  of  about  6  m.  In  width.  Area,  about  64  sq.  m.  It  is  about 
40  m.  in  length  from  n.n.e.  to  s.s.w.,  but  only  a  few  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  one  of  the 
much-prized  possessions  of  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar;  was  taken  by  them 
in  164^,  and  the  French  India  company  founded  a  station  on  its  western  coast  in  1750. 
The  soil  is  generally  arid,  and  the  climate  moist  and  imhealthy.  Bain  is  of  extreme 
frequency.  All  the  French  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar  were  placed  by  an 
imperial  decree  of  1851  imder  one  government,  that  of  the  Comoro  Isles  (q.  v.) ;  but  in  189(S 
N.  was  placed  with  Diego-Snarez  and  Nossi-Be  imder  the  authority  of  the  Itesident-Gen- 
eral  of  Madagascar.     Pop.  '91,  7667. 

VOBTALOIA  is  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  caused  by  grief  on  accotmt  of  absence  from 
one's  home  or  country,  of  which  the  English  equivalent  Is  hometieknenc.  The  Swiss,  with 
their  simple  nature  and  love  of  home,  are  said  to  be  especially  subject  to  this  malady: 
and  the  Swiss  troops  employed  as  mercenaries  in  France  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  so  affected  by  the  simple  Swiss  melody,  Sam  dee  Vaehe$ 
'q.v.),  "Bringing  Home  the  Cows."  a  tune  familiar  to  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of 
''witzeriand,  Uiat  it  became  necessary  to  prohibit  its  performance  by  the  military  bands. 
VOS  TOC.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Alga,  suborder  Confenaea,  found 
upon  moist  ground,  rocks  near  streams,  etc..  and  consisting  of  a  somewhat  gelatinous 
hollow  tumid  frond,  filled  with  simple  fllnments  resembling  strings  of  beads.  N.  com- 
mune  is  frequent  in  Britain,  springing  up  suddenly  on  gravel-walks  and  pasture-grounds 
after  rain.  It  is  a  trembling  gelatinous  mass,  often  called  Star  Jelly,  and  vulgarity 
regarded,  owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  it  makes  it  appearance,  as  having  fallen 
from  the  skies,  and  as  possessed  of  important  medicinal  virtues.  2f.  edule  is  employed 
in  China  as  an  article  of  food. 

aOSTKAOAXVt,  a  celebrated  astrologer  of  the  16th  c,  b.  Dec.  14.  1503,  at  St.  Remi, 
in  Provence.  His  proper  name  was  Michel  Notre-Dame,  and  he  was  of  Jewish  descent 
He  studied  first  at  the  college  d'Avignon,  where  lie  exhibited  remarkable  scientific 
W)wers,  and  subsequently  attended  (he  celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Montpellier. 
Here  he  first  acquire*!  distinction  during  an  epidemic  that  desolated  the  s.  of  IVance,  by 
his  humane  attention  to  thoee  stricken  by  the  pestilence.  After  taking  his  degree,  he 
acted  for  some  time  as  professor,  but  was  induced  bv  his  friend  J.  C.  Scaliger  to  settle 
in  Agen  as  a  medical  practitioner  After  traveling  for  some  time,  he  finally  settled  at 
Balon,  a  little  town  situated  in  the  environs  of  Aix.  about  1544.  Already  he  must  have 
been  reckoned  a  man  of  note,  for  in  the  following  year,  when  an  epidemic  was  raging  at 
Lyon,  he  was  solemnly  invited  thither  by  the  civic  authorities,  and  is  said  to  have  ren- 
dered immense  services.    He  first  fell  upon  his  prophetic  vein  about  the  year  1547,  but 
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Is  what  light  he  himself  regarded  his  pretensioiu.  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  At  any 
rate,  he  commenced-to  write  his  famous  predictions  {PropheUet)  which  first  appeared  at 
LroQ  in  1555.  The  predictions  were  in  rhymed  qtiatraus,  divided  into  centuries,  of 
which  there  were  seven;  the  2d  ed.,  published  in  1558,  contained  ten.  Astrology  was 
then  the  fashion,  and  these  quatrains,  expressed  generally  in  olncure  and  enigmatical 
terms,  iiad  a  great  success,  ^me,  indeed,  regardea  tlie  author  as  a  quack,  but  iae  great 
majority  as  a  genuine  seer  or  predicter  of  the  future.  4e  was,  consequently,  much 
sought  after  by  all  sorts  of  people,  high  and  low.  Catherine  de'M6dicis  mritea  him  to 
visit  her  at  Blois,  to  draw  the  horoscope  of  her  sons,  and  on  his  departure  loaded  him 
with  presenti.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  Savoy  went  to  Salon  expressly  to  see  liim;  and 
when  Charles  IV.  became  king,  he  appointed  Nostradamus  his  phvsidan-in-ordinaiy 
(1564).  He  died  at  Salon,  July  2,  1666.  Nostradamus's  predictions  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  an  immense  amount  of  illustrative  and  controversial  literature.  He  also  wrote 
an  almanac,  which  served  as  the  model  of  all  subsequent  ones,  containing  predictions 
about  the  weather. — See  Jaubert's  VU  de  M.  Hintradamu*,  Apologie  el  Hittorie  (Amst. 
1658);  Afltrue's  Mimoiru  pour  urrir  d  VHiitoire  de  la  FaeultS  de  MontpdUtr  (Paris,  1767); 
Apoloffie  pour  lee  Orajult  Homme*  SoupfonTut  de  JIagie  (Paris,  1836);  and  R  Baieste's 
Mostradamue  (Paris,  1842). 

ITOBTBILS,  DiHEABBS  ov  THE.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mu>.oa8  membrane 
is  a  very  common  and  well-known  affection,  which  has  been  already  described  under  the 
title  of  catarrh  (q.v.),  or  cold  in  the  head;  while  the  chronic  form  of  inflammation  is 
described  in  the  article  Ozena.  Hemorrliage  from  the  nostrils,  or  EiputoJeie  (Gr.  a  drop 
ping),  is  by  far  the  conunonest  form  of  bleeding  from  a  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be 
produced  (1)  by  direct  injury,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  nose,  or  a  scratch  in  the  interior  of 
the  nostrils;  or  (3)  it  may  be  an  active  hemorrhage,  in  which  case  it  is  often  preceded  by 
a  feeling  of  tension  and  heat  in  the  nostrils,  pam  in  the  forehead,  giddiness,  buzzing  in 
the  ears,  and  flushing  of  the  face  (these  symptoms  are,  however,  seldom  all  present  in 
the  same  case,  and  not  unfrequentiy  the  now  of  blood  is  preceded  by  no  apparent  dis- 
order); or  (3)  it  may  be  of  a  patdte  clutracter,  and  may  be  due  either  to  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  as  in  malignant  scarlatma,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  scurvy,  purpura, 
etc.,  or  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  by  disease  of  the  liver  and  heart. 

If  the  hemorrhage  occur  in  a  flushed  plethoric  subject,  and  is  obviously  of  an  active 
character,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  effort  of  nature,  and  may  be  left  alone  till  it 
ceases  spontaneously;  but  if  it  continues  so  long  as  materially  to  weaken  the  patient,  or 
if  it  be  of  the  passive  character,  or  if  it  arise  from  injury,  then  means  should  be  taken  to 
stop  it  with  as  little  delay  as  posdble.  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture at  an  open  window,  with  the  head  erect  or  slightly  inclined  backwards,  and  amongst 
the  simpler  means  to  be  flrst  tried,  are  compression  of  the  nostrils  by  the  fingers,  the 
application  of  a  key  or  other  piece  of  cold  metal  to  the  back  of  tlie  neck,  and  the  occa- 
sional immersion  of  the  face  or  whole  head  in  cold  water,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
a  drawing-up  of  the  water  into  the  nostrib;  or  Dr.  Negrier's  plan  of  causing  the  patient, 
in  a  standing  position,  suddenly  to  raise  his  arms  straight  upwards,  and  to  retam  them 
for  a  short  time  in  this  position — a  remedy  which  he  states  to  have  always  succeeded, 
even  in  very  bad  cases,  when  other  means  had  failed.  Should  these  means  fail,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  astringent  iniections  (for  example,  twenty  grains  of  alum  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  water)  thrown  up  the  nostrils  by  a  syringe,  or  to  astringent  powders  (as  finely- 
powdered  galls,  kino,  matico,  alum,  etc.),  blown  up  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  quill  or 
other  tube,  or  snuffed  up  by  the  patient.  As  a  final  resource,  direct  compression  must 
be  applied,  Abemethy  never  failed  in  stopping  the  bleeding  by  winding  a  piece  of 
moistened  lint  around  a  probe,  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  plug,  passing  this  along  the 
floor  of  the  nose  for  its  entire  length,  then  carefully  withdrawing  the  probe,  and  allow- 
ing the  lint  to  remain  for  three  or  four  days.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  it  is 
necessary  also  to  plug  the  posterior  orifices  of  the  nostras  by  an  operation,  into  the  details 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 

Polypus,  which  is  an  old  term  employed  to  signify  any  sort  of  pedunculated  tumor 
firmly  adhering  (literally,  "by  many  feet")  to  a  mucous  surface,  is  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  nostrils;  its  most  usual  seat  of  attachment  being  one  of  the  turbinated  bones. 
The  ordinary  kind  is  of  the  consistence  of  jelly,  yellowish,  streaked  with  blood-vessels, 
and  of  a  pear-shaped  form.  The  patient  has  a  constant  feeling  of  fullness  in  the  nostril 
(as  if  he  bad  a  cold  in  the  bead);  ne  cannot  effectually  blow  his  nose;  and  his  voice  is 
sometimes  rendered  more  or  less  thick  and  indistinct.  If  he  force  his  breath  strongly 
through  the  affected  nostril,  and  at  the  same  time  compress  the  other,  and  close  the 
mouth,  the  polypus  may  generally  be  brought  in  view.  The  best  treatment  is  to  seize 
the  neck  or  pedicle  with  toe  forceps,  and  twist  it  off.  The  consequent  hemorrhage  may 
be  readily  checked  by  the  means  already  described.     See  Tcbbkccun. 

Foreign  bodiet  are  often  inserted  into  the  nostrils  by  diildren,  and  become  impacted. 
They  may  usually  be  extracted  by  a  small  scoop  or  s  bent  probe.  If  they  cannot  be 
removed  by  these  means,  they  must  be  pushed  back  into  the  throat  through  the  posterior 
nares. 

Children  are  occasionally  born  with  imperforated  nostrils.  This  congenital  malfo^ 
mation  may.  however,  usuuly  be  remedied  by  sut^gical  assistance. 
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MUn'JtUM  (Lftt.,  "onr  own")  is  a  term  MpUed  to  patent  or  quack  medicines  whose 
ingredients  are  kept  secret  by  the  inventor  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  numufao- 
ture  of  them  ;  hence  the  term  has  come  to  be  used  In  a  derogatory  sense. 

VOTA  BXXX  (Lat.,  "  mark  well")  is  an  expression  placed  before  a  statement  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  fact  or  circumstance  related  therein.  It  is  usually  p^brevlated 
into  N.  B. 

VOTABLES,  the  name  formerly  given  in  France  to  persons  of  distinction  and  politi- 
cal importance.  As  the  states  general  were  inconvenient  to  the  despotism  of  tlie  mon- 
archy, the  Idngs  of  the  House  of  Valois  adopted  the  expedient  of  calling  in  their  stead 
A**mtbUe*  of  we  Notabla,  the  time  of  calling  them  and  the  composition  of  them  being 
entirely  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  by  which  also  their  whole  proceedings 
were  guided,  so  that  they  generally  consented  at  once  to  whatever  was  proposed  to 
them.  They  showed  a  particular  readiness  in  granting  subsidies,  to  which  they  Ihent* 
selves,  as  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes,  were  not  to  contribute.  An  Assembly  of 
Notables,  convened  in  Paris  by  Rfohelieu  in  1626,  and  presided  over  by  Oaston,  brother 
of  Louis  XIII.,  consisted  of  only  85  members.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  even 
this  poor  acknowledgment  of  any  other  mind  or  will  in  the  nation  than  that  of  the 
sovereign  ceased  to  be  made;  but  when  the  state  of  the  finances  brought  the  monarchy 
into  difficulties  and  penis,  Louis  XVI.,  at  the  iastigation  of  the  minister  Calonne,  had 
recourse  again  to  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  which  met  Feb.  22,  1787,  and  was  dissolved 
Hay  25.  It  consisted  of  137  members,  among  whom  were  7  princes  of  the  blood,  9 
dukes  and  peers,  8  marshals,  11  archbishops,  22  nobles,  8  councilors  of  state,  4  masters 
of  requests,  87  judges,  12  deputies  of  the  Pays  d'Etats,  the  civil  lieutenant,  and  25  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  magistracy  of  different  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Calonne's  repre 
Bentations  of  tne  state  of  the  finances  induced  the  Notables  to  adopt  many  reforms  iu  the 
matter  of  taxation ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  assembly  dissolved ,  than  many  of  them  joined 
the  parliaments  in  opposition  to  resolutions  adverse  to  their  private  interests,  so  that  the 
king  was  compelled  to  determine  upon  assembling  the  states  general.  Keeker,  who  had 
meanwhile  been  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  assembled  the  Notables  again,  Nov.  6, 
1788,  to  consult  them  concerning  the  form  in  which  the  states  general  should  be  con- 
vened. The  Notables  declared  against  every  innovation,  and  so  compelled  the  court  to 
half  measures  which  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Revolution.  The  parliament  of 
the  new  principality  of  Bulgaria  is  spoken  of  as  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables. 

HOTAOAKTHIDX,  a  family  of  ncantheropterous  fishes,  allied  to  the  mackerels  :  m' 
deed,  they  were  formerly  placed  in  the  same  family  {teomberidm).    They  have  also  been 

{>Iaced  by  recent  writers  in  a  separate  order  {oputhomi).  Tliey  have  an  elongated  eel- 
ike  form,  and  the  caudal  extremity  is  surrounded,  as  in  eels,  by  a  continuous  fln.  The 
body  is  covered  with  very  small  cycloid  scales,  and  the  lateral  line  is  well  murked.  There 
are  five  spedee :  1.  notoeani/iut  natut,  Greenland  ;  2.  n.  Bmapartii ;  8.  n.  Mediterranevi ; 
4.  n.  Seiupinut,  Australia ;  5.  n.  riMoanut,  Mediterranean. 

HOTAXT  FUBUO  is  an  oflScer  introduced  from  the  clvH  law,  and  known  in 
ancient  Rome  as  tabe&io  forentit ;  in  England,  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. In  this  country,  the  auties  of  a  notary  vary  in  the  diflerent  states,  being  a  matter 
of  statutory  regulation.  But  In  general  his  duties  are  to  protect  bills  of  exchange,  to 
take  oaths  and  nfflrmations,  to  attest  legal  instruments,  and  to  certify  to  documents. 
Notaries  in  England  have  always  exercised  the  riebt  of  administering  oaths,  and  that 
right  has  been  confirmed  by  the  statute,  S  and  6  Will.  IV.  In  this  country,  the  right  can 
be  exercised  only  where  express  statutory  authorizaUon  is  given,  unless  the  oath  adminis- 
tered is  to  be  used  in  proceedings  in  the  U.  S<  courts,  orcourts  outside  of  the  state.  The 
act  of  Congress,  Sept.  16,  1850,  gave  notaries  equal  autboritr  with  justices  of  the  peace 
to  administer  oaths  and  take  acknowledgments.  A  notary  is  liable  for  damages  result- 
ing from  negligence  in  the  discbarge  of  bis  duties.  He  cannot  as  a  rule  delegate  hia 
notarial  authoritv  to  another  person.  But  a  protest  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  by  a 
notary's  clerk,  ii  such  delegation  be  shown  to  oe  a  commercial  custom  in  the  placis  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  the  bill  is  valid.  Where  a  notary  is  employed  by  an  agent,  and  is 
guilty  of  negligence,  the  question  arises  whether  the  principal  has  a  remedy  against  the 
agent,  or  against  the  notary:  thus  where  an  agent  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  has  it  protested  by  a  notary,  whose  negligence  discharges  the  drawer  and 
indorsers.  Some  courts  hold  that  the  principal  may  recover  against  the  notary  only 
when  the  tatter's  act  is  purely  notarial,  i.e.  one  that  can  be  performed  only  by  a  notary,- 
other  courts  hold  that  the  remedy  of  the  principal  is  against  the  notary  only,  whether 
the  act  be  notarial  or  not. 

NOTATION,  the  method  of  representing  numbers  and  quantities  by  marks  or  signs. 
The' representation  of  numbers  is  known  as  "arithmetical/' and  that  of  quantities  asi 
"symbolical"  notation. 

1.  ARrrmcBTiCAL  Notatioh.— The  invention  of  arithmetical  notation  must  have 
been  coeval  with  the  earliest  use  of  writing,  whether  hierogljrphic  or  otherwise,  and  must 
have  come  into  use  about  the  time  when  it  was  felt  that  a  mound,  pile  of  stones,  or  huge 
misshapen  pillar,  was  insufficient  as  a  record  of  great  events,  ana  required  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  means  which  would  suffice  to  band  down  to  posterity  the  requisite 
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tnfonnQon.  Tbe  most  natmal  meflnd  nndonbtocDy  wms  to  rignity  "nni^byoDe 
■troke,  "  two"  by  two  strokea,  "  Hate"  br  three  (trokes,  etc ;  aiid,  as  far  m  we  Imow, 
this  was  the  method  adopted  ity  most  of  those  nations  who  invented  ayBtems  of  notation 
for  themselres.  It  is  shown  on  the  earliest  Latin  and  Oieelc  records,  and  is  the  basil 
of  the  Roman  Chinese,  and  other  srstems.  Wb  nave  thus  a  conyenient  division  of  the 
difTerent  notational  systems  into  ihe  natural  and  artiftdai  groups,  ilie  latter  including 
tlie  systems  of  those  nations  who  adopted  distinct  and  separate  symb(^  foi-  at  least  each 
of  tlie  nine  digits.  The  Roman  and  Cliinese  ^sterns  are  the  most  important  of  tlie 
former,  and  the  Hebrew,  later  Qreek,  and  "decunal"  sjrstems  of  tbe  latter  group. 

Soman  8if$Um. — ^The  tystem  adopted  by  the  Romans  was  most  probably  borrowed  at 
first  from  the  Greeks,  and  was  distinguished  equally  by  its  simplicity  and  its  cumbrous- 
ness.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  theory  of  its  devdopment  A  simple 
series  of  strokes  was  the  l>asis  of  the  system ;  but  the  labor  of  writing  and  reading  large 
numbers  in  this  way,  would  soon  suggest  methods  of  abbreviation.  The  first  and  roost 
natural  step  was  tbe  division  of  the  strokes  into  parcels  of  tens,  thus,  WMSi  DWIKQL  * 
plan  which  produced  great  facility  in  the  reading  of  numbers.  The  next  step  waa  to 
discard  these  parcels  of  ten  strokes  each,  retaining  only  tbe  two  cross  strokes,  thug,  X. 
as  the  symbol  for  10.  Continuing  Uie  same  method  as  larger  numbers  came  to  lie  used, 
they  invented  a  second  new  symbol  for  100,  thus,  C  (wmch  was  at  first  probably  the 
canceling  stroke  for  ten  X's  in  the  same  way  as  X  was  originally  the  canceling  stroke 
for  ten  units) ;  and  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  writing,  subsequently  employed  the  letter 
0,  which  resembled  it,  in  its  plare.  The  circumstance  that  C  was  ibe  initial  letter  of  tbe 
word  centum,  "ahunared,"  was  doubtless  an  additional  reason  for  its  substitution  in 
place  of  tbe  original  symbol  for  100.  An  extension  of  the  same  process  produced  M, 
the  symbol  for  1000,  which  was  also  written  /K,  fO.  imd  'ery  frequently  Clg.  This 
symbol  was  probably  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  H  was  tbe  initial  letter  of  the 
llatln  word  miUe,  signifnnga  thousand.  The  early  Roman  system  went  no  higher.  But 
though  the  invention  of  these  three  symbols  bad  greatly  facilitated  the  labor  of  writing 
dowu  and  reading  oS  numbers,  further  improvements  were  urgently  required.  Tbe  plan 
of  "  bisection  of  symbols"  was  now  adopted;  X  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  either 
hair,  V  or  A,  used  as  the  symbol  for  5;  C  was  similarly  divided,  f  or  L  standing  for 
60;  and  k,  CI,  or  Iq,  was  ootained  in  the  same  manner,  and  made  the  representative  of 
500.  Tlie  resemblance  of  these  three  new  symbols  to  the  letters  V,  L,  ana  D,  caused  the 
substitution  of  the  latter  as  the  numerical  symbols  for  6,  60,  and  600.  A  final  improve- 
ment  was  tbe  substitution  of  IV  for  4  (in  place  of  UH),  IX  for  9  (hi  place  of  Villi),  XC 
for  90  (instead  of  LXXXX),  and  similarly  XL  for  40,  CD  for  400,  CM  for  900,  etc;  the 
smaller  number,  when  in  front,  being  always  understood  as  sutytractive  from  tbe  larger 
one  after  it.  This  last  improvement  is  the  sole  departure  from  tbe  purely  addititmal 
mode  of  expressing  numbers;  and  if  the  symbols  for  4,  9,  90,  eta,  be  considered  as  single 
symbols,  which  they  practically  are,  the  aeviation  may  be  looked  upon  as  merely  <ne  of 
form.  In  later  times,  the  Roman  notation  was  extended  by  a  multiplication  of  tbe 
qrmbol  for  1000,  thus  CCIqO  represented  10,000;  CCCIooq  represented  100,000,  etc; 
and  the  bisection  of  these  symbols  gave  them  Ipo  and  IQOO  bs  representative  of  6,000 
and  60,000  respectively.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  mode  according  to  which  tbe 
Roman  system  of  notation  was  constructed.  To  found  a  system  of  arithmetic  upon  this 
notation,  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible ;  and  so  little  inventive  were  tbe  Romans, 
that  tbe  attempt  seems  never  to  have  been  made.  They  performed  what  few  calcula- 
tions they  required  by  the  aid  of  the  aiaeut  (q.v.). 

Ohin«$g  Byttem. — This  system  presents  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  former,  but  Is,  in 
facility  of  expression,  much  superior  to  it.  Like  the  Roman,  it  retains  the  primitive 
symbols  for  the  first  three  digits,  and  like  it  also  expresses  the  last  four  by  prefixing  a 
new  symbol  to  tbe  symbols  for  the  first  four,  and  the  anaIo{^  is  continued  up  to  "twenty. " 
From  this  point  onwards,  tbe  Chinese  system  departs  from  the  "additive"  principle, 
as  20,  80,  etc.,  are  represented  not  as  in  the  Roman  system  by  a  repetition  of  the  rnmbol 
for  10,  but  by  affixing  to  the  8yml>ol  for  10,  on  its  left  side,  the  symbols  for  2.  8,  etc. 
as  multiples.  The  same  method  is  adopted  with  the  numbers  200, 800,  etc ;  and  should 
the  number  contain  units,  they  are  annexed  on  the  right-hand  side.  For  small  numbers 
up  to  20,  tbe  Roman  notation  is  mora  expeditious,  on  account  ci  tbe  greater  simplicity 
of  its  characters ;  but  for  very  large  numbers,  the  Chinese  is  scarcely  more  cumbrous 
ilisn  our  own.  Some  numbers  which  are  expressed  by  tbe  Chinese  with  14  characters, 
require  more  than  100  symbols  when  expressed  in  tbe  Roman  notation. 

Previous  to  the  intercourse  of  the  western  European  nations  with  China,  their  nota- 
tion was  much  more  cumbrous  than  it  is  at  present;  but  tbe  changes  since  made  have 
affected  merely  the  form  of  the  characters,  without  altering  the  pnnciple  of  tbe  system. 

Artifteial  Syttem*. — The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  is  the  Hebrew ;  but  as  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  it  is  very  meager,  and  as  its  principle  was  adopted  by  thr 
Oreela  in  the  construction  of  their  improved  system,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  descritie  tbe 
latter. 

Greek  Syttem. — Tbe  Oreeks  at  first  used  a  method  similar  to  tbe  Romans,  thou(^  at 
the  same  time  they  appear  to  have  employed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  first 
24  numbers.  Such  a  cumbrous  system  was  naturally  distasteful  to  so  fastidious  a  ntx, 
and  they  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  dividing  their  alphabet  into  three  portions- 
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tulngthe  first  to  symliolize  the  9  digits,  the  second  the  9  tens,  and  the  third  the  9  hun- 
dreds. But  as  they  possessed  oaly  24  letters,  they  had  to  use  tluee  additional  symbols; 
their  list  of  symbob  of  notation  then  stood  as  follows: 


Units. 

•^ 

A  representB            • 

I  .■.■.■.•.• 

:;i 

in 

K 

A 
V 

t 

I 

^presents 

•     "• 

10 

.  so 

ff          .... 

T 

V              .... 

♦ 

I  .•.•••••■ 

V.A.K  (tatrodioed)   . 

.   100 

aoo 

.       . 

•      • 

ao 

.     40 

.  aoo 

f 

•  (Introdnced) 

3or*    ■.■.■.'. 

r'4  (introduoed)  . 

BO 
.     «0 

TO 
.     80 

to 

.  600 

too 

.  TOO 
800 

.  soo 

By  these  symbols,  only  numbers  under  1000  could  be  expressed,  but  by  putting  a  mark, 
tnllea  iota,  under  any  symbol,  its  value  was  increased  a  thousand-fold,  thus  a  =  1000, 
qL=  20,000;  or  by  subscribing  the  letter  M,  the  value  of  a  symbol  was  raised  ten  thou- 
sand-fold, thus,  2  =  80,000.  For  these  two  marks,  single  and  double  dots  placed  over 
the  symbols  were  afterwards  substituted.  This  improvement  enabled  them  to  en>re8S 
with  facility  all  numbers  as  high  as  9,090,000,  a  range  amply  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  'Fui'ther  improvements  were  made  upon  this  system  by  Apollonius,  who  also 
by  making  10,000  the  root  of  the  system,  and  thus  dividing  the  symbols  into  tetrads, 
greatly  simplified  the  expression  of  very  large  numbers.  Both  Apollonius  and  Archi- 
medes had  to  a  certain  extent  discovered  and  employed  the  principle  of  giving  to  sjonbols 
values  depending  on  their  position  and  multiplicative  of  their  real  value,  but  this 
principle  was  applied  to  tetrads  or  periods  of  four  figures  only,  and  the  multitude  of 
symbols  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  further  improvement.  Had  Apollonius,  who 
was  tb«  chief  improver  of  the  system,  discarded  all  but  the  first  nine  symbols,  and  applied 
the  same  jMinciple  to  the  single  symbols  which  he  applied  to  the  "  tetrad  "  groups,  he 
would  have  anticipated  the  decimal  notation. 

The  Greek  arithmetic,  founded  upon  such  a  system  of  notation,  was  necessarily 
lengthy  and  complicated  in  its  operations,  each  number  in  the  multiplicand  forming  with 
each  number  in  the  multiplier  a  separate  product  (not  as  in  our  system,  where  one  product 
blends  with  another  by  the  process  of  "  carrying  "),  though  by  arranging  these  produ<>t8, 
in  separate  columns,  according  as  they  amounted  to  units,  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  the 
process  was  somewhat  simpliflM.  But  when  fractions  formed  part  of  the  multiplier  and 
multiplicand!,  the  Greek  arithmetic  became  almost  unmanageable,  till  the  invention  of 
sexagesimals  (q.v.)  by  Ptolemy  superseded  it.  After  Ptolemy's  death,  all  Improvement 
was  arrested. 

Decimal  SyOem.—'Tha  decimal  system,  which  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
east  (see  Numerals),  was  first  employed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  from  them  trans- 
mitted to  the  French  and  Germans,  urough  whom  its  use  was  extended  over  Europe. 
The  modem  arithmetic  was  not  practiced  in  England  until  aliout  the  middle  of  the  loth 
c,  and  for  a  long  time  after  its  Introduction  was  taught  only  in  the  universities.  The 
decimal  system,  possessing  only  9  symbols — viz.,  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,9  (called  the  nine 
digits) — adopts  the  principle  of  giving  to  each  symbol  or  "  figure"  two  values,  one  the 
absolute  value,  add  the  other  a  value  depending  upon  its  position.  The  numbers  from 
'  to  "  nine"  inclusive,  are  expressed  by  the  nine  digits;  ten  is  expressed  by  writing 


a  cipher  or  zero  after  1  (10),  thus  throwing  ft  into  the  second  place,  and  giving  it  a  post^ 
tlonal  value  ten  times  its  absolute  value.  From  the  principle  that  a  figure  thus  moved 
one  place  to  the  left  is  held  to  be  increased  in  value  ten  times,  this  method  of  notation 
is  called  dedmal  notation  (Lat.  deaem,  ten),  and  ten  is  said  to  be  the  "  radix"  of  the  system. 
The  numbers  from  "eleven"  to  "nineteen"  inclusive  are  expressed  by  taking  the  symbol 
10  and  putting  the  digits  from  "one"  to  "nlne"inclusiveinplaceof  the  zero— e.g.,  twelve 
is  vrritten  13, 1  in  ]ao»ition  signifying  ten  u jits,  and  2  two  additional  units.  On  the  same 
principle,  twenty  is  expressed  by  putting  2  in  the  second  position  (20),  and  so  on  to  99. 
To  express  a  hundred,  1  is  put  m  the  third  place  (100),  thus  making  its  value  ten  times 
what  It  Is  in  the  second  place,  or  ten  times  ten  units;  two  hundred  is  similarly  expressed 
by  200  etc. ;  and  should  a  number  of  tens  and  units  amounting  to  less  than  a  hundred 
exist  in  the  number,  the  symbols  expressing  them  are  substituted  for  the  two  zeros.  This 
process  can  be  similarly  continued  without  limit. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  notation,  which  is  perhaps  simpler  nad  clearer. 
In  such  a  number,  e.g.,  as  838,  instead  of  attributing  diSerent  values  to  the  figure  8  in 
the  different  positions,  we  may  consider  It  as  symbolizing  the  same  number  throughout, 
namely,  ^ree;  but  three  leJiatT  In  the  first  place,  it  signifies  three  ones  or  units  (e.g., 
three  single  piounds  or  sovereigns);  in  the  second  place,  it  still  signifies  three,  but  now  it 
is  three  "  tens"  or  decades  (three  parcels  of  ten  sovereigns  each);  and  in  the  third  place, 
it  still  signifies  three,  but  now  three  hundreds  (three  parcels  of  a  hundred  each).  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  the  first  place  to  the  right  is  called  the  plaee  cfvnit*,  or  tbevntto' 
pUtee;  the  second,  the  plaee  cf  tent,  and  so  on.  When  such  a  number  as  6478  is  analyzed 
cm  this  principle,  it  Useen  to  mean  8  X  1000  (6  times  1000)  +  4  X  100  +  7  X  10  +  8  X  1; 
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and  60M  becomes  8  X  1000  +  4X1.  In  this  latter  uutaace  the  peculiar  importance  of 
the  figure  0  is  seen  (see  Nothino).    Following  out  the  method,  the  general  formula  tot 

Bllnumber8iflaxlO»  +  ftXlO— '  +  cX10'-*+ +  '»X  10*  + nx  ICp  X  lO+j, 

where  a,b,e,...   m,  n,  p,  q,  stand  for  any  of  the  nine  digits  or  zero. 

The  special  advanta^  of  such  a  system  are  manifold.  It  enables  us  to  ezpresa  small 
numbers  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  as  the  smaller  numbers  are  those  most  commonly 
used,  this  is  a  great  point  in  favor  of  the  system.  It  also  gives  to  computation  a  unity 
whidi  could  never  under  an^  circumstances  have  existed  in  the  systems  of  notation  above 
described,  and  the  most,  ordmarv,  and  at  the  same  time  effective  illustration  of  this  ia 
the  process  of  "carrying"  in  multiplication,  whereby  one  product  is  blended  with  another, 
and  much  time  and  trouble  in  the  subsequent  addition  is  saved.  This  simplification, 
however,  is  cliiefiy  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  symbol  0,  which,  supplying  the  place 
of  an  absent  digit,  preserves  to  those  figures  on  the  left  of  it  their  true  positional  value. 
Another  advantage  of  this  system  is  the  ease  with  which  computations  involving  frac- 
tions are  performed  (see  Decikal  FbacttobcO-  The  use  of  the  number  10  as  radix,  ia 
nniversal  in  all  systems  of  notation;  but  it  has  been  often  doubted,  and  in  some  respects 
with  good  reason,  whether  it  is  the  number  best  fitted  for  this  position,  ai.d  many  have 
prop<wed  to  substitute  13  for  it.  This  question  will  \»  referred  to  under  Scales  of 
Notation. 

3.  Btkbolicai.  Notation,  the  general  designation  of  those  symbols  which  are  used 
by  mathematicians  to  express  indefinite  quantities.  The  symbols  are  generally  taken 
from  the  English,  Roman,  and  Greek  alphabets,  and  are  apportioned  as  follows:  Alee- 
braic  quantities  are  expressed  by  the  English  alphabet;  those  which  are  known,  by  toe 

earlier  letters  a,b,e and  those  which  are  unknovm,  by  the  later  ones,  u,  v,v,x,y 

In  trigonometry,  the  letters  a,  ft,  e, ... .  denote  measures  of  length,  and  A,  B,  C, . . . .  are 
used  to  express  angles.  In  mechanics  and  astronomy  the  Qreek  letters  are  generally 
used  to  express  angles.  When  different  sets  of  quantities  are  similarly  relate  among 
themselves,  the  sets  are,  for  convenience,  expressed  by  the  same  letters;  and  to  prevent 
confusion,  each  set  luu  a  peculiar  mark  attached  to  each  symbol,  thus,  a,  ft,  e,.... 
denote  one  class ;  and  a',  V,  e'.,  ....  another  class;  a',  ft',  «*,....  a  third  class;  and  so  on; 
or.  Oi,  6,,  ct, ....  at,  6i,  «», etc. 

HOTE,  in  music,  a  character  wtiich  by  the  degree  it  occupies  on  the  staff  represents  a 
sound,  and  by  its  form  the  period  of  time  or  duration  of  that  sound.  The  notes  cont- 
monly  in  use  in  modem  music  axe  the  semibreve.  ^ ;  minim,  ^ ;  crotchet,  ,'  ;  quaver, 

I  X  semiquaver,  L  ;  demLBemiquaver,i>;  and  send-demisemiquaver,  p.   Taking  the  semitvere 

as  unity,  the  minim  is  ^  its  duration,  the  crotdiet  i,  the  quaver  {,  the  semiquaver  -ft,  the 
demiaemiquaver  ^,  and  the  semi-demisemiquaver  ^.  Notes  of  greater  length  than  tlie 
semibreve  were  formerly  in  use — viz.,  the  breve,  twice  the  duranon  of  the  semibreve; 
the  long,  four  times ;  and  the  large,  eight  times  the  semibreve.  Of  tlieee,  the  breve,  O 
at  o  ,\a  still  »fonii»f^m«i«  met  wlUi  in  ecclesiastical  muaia 

ITOTB.    See  Prokissobt  Note. 

IT0TE8  07  TEX  OHUECH  are  marks  by  which  a  true  church  is  distinguished.  Prac- 
tically, as  to  human  judgment,  they  vary  according  to  the  different  theories  held 
(y>ncendng  the  constitution  of  a  church.  Irenseus  refers  to  the  unity  of  the  church's 
doctrines,  and  her  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles;  TertuUian  appeals  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  church  derived  from  the  apostles,  and  its  priority  to  all  heretical  com- 
mumties.  The  creed  of  Constantinople  defines  the  chundi  as  "  One,  holy.  Catholic,  and 
apostolic."  Augustine  discerned  the  church  chiefly  in  the  consent  of  nations,  authority 
founded  on  miracles,  sanctity  of  morals,  succession  of  bishops  from  Peter,  and  even  m 
the  name  "Catholic  church."  Jerome  specifies  the  duration  of  the  church  from  the 
apostles  and  the  Christian  name.  Luther  insists  on  the  uncorrupted  preacliing  of  the 
gospel,  administration  of  baptism,  and  of  the  eucbarist,  and  the  keys.  Calvin  regards 
diiefly  truth  of  doctrine  and  right  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Bellarmine 
multiplies  the  marks  into  catholicity,  antiquity,  duration,  amplitude,  episcopal  succes- 
rion,  apostolical  agreement,  unity,  sanctity,  and  eflJcacy  of  doctrine,  holiness  of  life, 
miracles,  prophecy,  admission  of  adversaries,  unhappy  end  of  enemies,  and  tempunl 
felicity. 

HOT  OUILTT  is  the  form  of  verdict  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  also  in  some  civil 
actions,  when  the  jury  find  in  favor  of  the  defendant  or  accused  party.  The  verdict  is 
conclurive,  and  the  accused  caunot,  in  criminal  cases,  be  tried  a  second  time. 

VOTEIVO,  in  mathematical  language,  denotes  the  total  absence  of  quantity  or  num- 
t)er,  as  when  equals  are  subtracted  from  equals,  but  it  is  often  employed  (see  Xiiots)  to 
indicate  the  limit  to  which  a  constantly  decreasing  positive  quantity  approaches.  The 
absence  of  numlxer  or  quantity  could  oe  equally  well  signified  by  the  alieence  of  any 
symbol  whatever,  but  the  presence  of  "  0"  shows  that  In  its  place  some  number  or  quan- 
tity might,  and  under  other  chrcumstances  would,  exist. 

In  ^ysics.  tlie  symlwl  "  0  "  is  generally  denoioinated  tero,  and  has  a  different  mean- 
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ing.  Like  the  former,  it  is  the  starting-point  from  which  magnitude  is  reckoned;  but 
while  Uie  startlDg-poiDt  in  the  former  case  was  absolute,  in  thin  case  it  is  conventional, 
and  by  no  meaus  deuotes  the  absence  of  sdl  quantity  or  magnitude.  Thus  the  zero-poiut 
of  the  thermometer  must  not  Ije  interpreted  to  signify  that  when  the  mercury  has  fallen 
to  this  point  atmospheric  heat  has  totally  yauitihed,  but  must  be  understood  as  a  mere 
conventional  starting-point  for  graduation,  cliosen  for  convenience,  and  not  even  neces- 
sarily representing  any  fixed  natural  degree  of  temperature. 

VOTHOPDJB,  a  family  of  non- venomous  snakes,  established  by  prof.  Cope,  for  a 
peculiar  genuine  type  made  known  by  himself.  It  Is  related  to  the  boas  and  pythons, 
but  is  of  small  size.    The  only  known  species  is  found  in  central  America. 

SOTICE,  in  law,  denotes  existing  knowledge  of  some  fact  or  the  act  of  giving 
information.  In  the  former  sense  it  may  l>e  actual  or  constructive,  actual  when  the  party 
is  directly  informed  of  the  fact  by  word  of  mouth  or  bv  letter;  constructive,  when  the 
party  is  legally  presumed  to  have  information  on  grounds  of  public  policy  or  has  been 
"put  upon  inquiry  "  by  liis  knowledge  of  facts  intimately  connected  with  the  particular 
fact  in  dispute.  Thus  a  narty  to  a  suit  has  constructive  notice  of  a  newspaper  adver* 
tisement  published  by  oraer  of  the  court,  and  a  person  accepting  a  conveyance  which 
refers  to  some  other  deed  is  bound  to  consult  the  latter  or  take  the  consequence  of  his 
negligence.  But  when  the  liability  of  a  party  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  certain  act  is  con- 
ditional on  the  occurrence  of  a  fact  which  is  best  known  to  Uie  other  party,  the 
plaintiff  must  prove  tiiat  actual  notice  was  given  to  the  defendant.  Averment  of  notice 
is  the  allegation  in  a  pleading  that  notice  has  been  properly  given,  and  there  must  be 
such  averment  when  the  matter  lies  more  properly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiff  than 
the  defendant;  in  common  law  pleading  omission  of  averment  is  fa*al  on  demurrer  or  a 
claim  of  judgment  by  default.  Notice  to  plead  t)efore  a  fixed  time  must  be  given  in 
writing  liefore  judgment  can  \)e  signed  for  non-pleadiug,  and,  in  general,  notice  must 
always  be  given  to  the  opposing  party  of  any  new  step  in  procedure.  Secondary  evi- 
dence cannot  be  offered  of  the  contents  of  a  written  instrument  until  notice  has  been  nven 
to  the  opposing  party  to  produce  it  on  trial,  except  where  the  party  in  possession  holds 
the  paper  by  naud  or  when  ho  is  supposed  from  the  nature  of  Uie  case  to  liave  construc- 
tive notice.  The  notice  to  produce  should  be  in  writing,  should  clearly  descrilie  what  is 
required,  and  must  be  served  on  the  party  or  his  attorney  a  reasonable  time  l)efore  trial. 
Notice  of  dishonor  must  be  given  to  an  indorser  of  a  promissory  note  and  to  the  drawer 
or  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  when  demand  for  payment  or  acceptance  has  been 
made  and  refused  by  the  maker  of  the  note  or  by  the  drawer  or  acceptor  of  the  bill  of 
exchange,  in  order  to  change  such  indorser  or  drawer.  Only  persons  who  after  dishonor 
are  at  once  liable  to  an  action  on  the  negotiable  paper  need  be  immediately  notified. 
Notice  of  dishonor  must  be  immediate,  must  clearly  describe  the  bill  or  note  and  the 
nature  of  the  non-acceptance,  may  be  oral  though  usually  in  writing,  and  may  be  served 
personally  or  by  mail.  Notice  to  quit  from  a  landlord  to  a  tenant  is  necessary  only  when 
the  tenant  holds  at  will  or  for  an  uncertain  time.  Notice  in  this  case  should  be  served 
by  the  owner  or  agent  upon  the  tenant  in  person  or  some  member  of  his  family  and  at 
his  usual  place  of  abode.  A  time  must  he  fixed  at  the  end  of  which  the  premises  must 
be  vacated.  This  at  common  law  was  6  months,  but  in  this  country  is  governed  by 
statutory  enactment,  being,  in  many  cases.  8  months.  When  there  are  ioint  tenants  or 
tenants  m  common  the  notice  must  be  addressed  to  all  but  may  tte  served  on  one.  After 
the  specified  time  tias  passed  any  act  of  the  landlord  which  recognizes  the  continuance 
of  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  premises  is  a  waiver  of  the  notice.  The  acceptance  of 
rent,  if  not  explained,  would  constkute  such  an  act  Where  A.  assigns  to  C.  a  debt  due 
from  B.,  B.  is  not  affected  by  the  assignment  without  due  notice.  Thus  where  a  mort- 
gage has  been  assigned  and  sut)sequently  the  mortgageor  not  having  notice,  has  made 
payments  to  the  original  mortgagee,  such  payments  are  good,  and  Qie  assignee  cannot 
recover  from  him.  In  a  contract  notice  may  l>e  expressly  required  or  may  be  implied 
from  the  nature  of  the  agreement.  If  the  act  to  be  done  is  indefinite — as  to  pay  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  lumber  as  much  as  could  l>e  gotten  by  the  vendor  from  any  one  else — it  is 
obvious  that  notice  is  necessarily  implied;  not  so,  however,  when  the  act  is  definite  or 
specific,  as  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  on  the  occurrence  «f  a  certain  event.  When  a  btma  fde 
purchaser  for  consideration  has  had  notice  of  the  existence  of  fraud  or  unfairness  in  the 
contract  by  which  his  vendor  obtained  the  possession  of  the  article  bought,  that  contract 
cannot  be  sustained  on  the  ground  that  he  is  iin  innocent  third  par^. 

HOTICE  TO  QUIT,  is  the  formal  notice  inven  by  a  landlord  to  a  tenant,  or  by  a  tenant 
to  a  landlord,  that  the  tenant  ought  or  Intends  to  quit  at  a  future  day  named.  See 
Landlord  and  Tenant. 

'X0TIDAXID3&,  a  family  of  sharks  distinguished  by  the  number  of  branchial  aper- 
tures, which  are  six  or  seven.  There  are  three  genera,  Itexanehut,  heptarxJiu*.  and  noto- 
rhyndmt,  the  latter  inhabiting  south  African,  and  western  North  American  shores,  and 
the  first  two  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Mediterranean.  The  members  of  the  family  are 
small,  none  of  them  much  exceeding  8  ft.  in  length. 

VO'TO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  and  17  m.,  s.w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  8  m.  from  the  sea.    It  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  was  a  place  of  great  strength 
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under  the  Saracens,  and  held  out  against  the  Invading  Northmen  longer  than  any  other 
town  of  Sicily.  It  is  a  very  handsome  town,  eontolns  rich  churches,  beautiful  palaces, 
and  broad  and  straight  streets.  Its  academy  has  a  library  attached,  and  a  collection  of 
antiquities.  A  good  trade  Is  carried  on  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  the  other  produce  of  the 
yicinity.  Noto  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  In  1698,  and  rebuilt  about  4^  m.  from  its 
former  site.    Pop.  comm.  1820. 

VOTOOHOBD,  the  chorda  donaiU  (q.v.  in  Duvblophkkt  of  the  Ekbrto). 

■DTOFTEBirB,  a  genus  of  flah  belonging  to  the  herring  family  (eiupeida). 

SOTOTHKmDJB,  a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  inhabiting  southern  seas,  and 
representing  the  cod-flshes  of  the  northern.  The  greatest  number  of  species  belong  to 
the  typical  genus  notothenia,  and  they  are  abundant  on  the  southern  shores  of  South 
America. 

HOTOS'XIS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  RaOida,  nearly  allied  to  the  coots,  althoo^ 
in  some  of  its  characters  it  resembles  the  ostrich  family.  One  living  species  only  if 
known,  NotornU  ifanteUii,  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  parUcularly  interesb^ 
because  the  genus  was  oripnally  established  and  the  species  characterized  by  Owen, 
from  remains  found  along  with  those  of  dinomii  and  other  largo  birds  of  the  ostrich 
family,  called  moas  by  Uie  New  Zcalanders.  The  bird  was,  however,  ascertained  in 
1850  still  to  exist.  It  inhabits  some  of  tlie  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  middle  island. 
It  is  larger  than  the  other  coots,  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  true  moas.  The  flesh 
is  said  to  be  delicious.  It  seems  to  be  a  bird  liliely  soon  to  become  extinct  unless  pre- 
served by  human  c»re,  and  of  wldch  the  domestication  would  be  easy  and  desirable. 

HOT  FBOTEI  is  a  form  of  verdict  used  in  Scotland  in  criminal  prosecutions  when  the 
Jury  think  tliere  is  some  foundation  for  the  charge,  but  the  evidence  is  not  strong  eno^fa 
against  the  prisoner  to  warrant  a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  such  a  case,  a  verdict  of  "  Not 
Proven"  is  substantially  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  prisoner  cannot  be  tried  afterward, 
even  though  new  and  conclusive  evidence  come  to  light  after  the  verdict. 

SOTBS  DAKS,  i.e..  Oar  Lady  ;  the  old  French  appellation  of  the  Virgin  Hary,  and 
therefore  the  name  of  a  number  of  churches  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maxy  in  dinerent 
parts  of  France,  and  particularly  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Paris. 

KOTBE  BAKE,  Cathedral  of  thk,  is  the  most  celebrated  church  among  the  many 
of  that  name  in  France.  It  is  the  cathedral  of  Paris;  and  by  its  great  age,  the  majesty 
of  its  proportions,  and  the  stirring  scenes  of  seven  centuries  of  Iiistory,  of  which  it  has 
been  either  theater  or  witness,  it  is  oue  of  the  remarkable  historical  monuments  of  the 
world.  History  does  not  reach  to  the  time  when  its  site  was  not  the  site  of  a  sanctuary. 
In  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Tiberiu3,altar8  for  pagan  worship  existed  on  the  e^ 
end  of  the  island  in  tlie  Seine,  where  Notre  Dame  now  stands.  The  renuuns  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  Ceranunos,  and  the  image  of  a  homed  god,  were  found  on  the  spot  about 
875,  when  a  church  was  erected  on  the  same  site ;  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Christian 
church  erected  in  north  France.  In  tlie  6t.li  c.  there  were  two  churches  there,  St.  Etienoe 
and  Ste.  Marie.  Childebert  rebuilt  the  latter  about  the  year  620  in  a  Roman  style,  consid- 
ered very  grand.  The  first  glass  window  now  known  of  in  France  was  placed  in  it 
Fragments  of  mosaic  and  precious  marbles  supposed  to  be  from  the  floor  and  columns  of 
this  church  were  discovered  in  excavations  in  1847,  and  are  now  in  the  Muaie  da  Cluriy. 
This  church  was  pillaged  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  857,  but  it  was  repaired 
by  "  Anscheric,  60th  oishop  of  Paris."  In  1140  the  abbe  of  St.  Denis  put  in  a  glass 
window  of  great  beauty.  It  was  then  called  the  EgliM  neuw,  to  disting^uish  it  from  tba 
81.  BUenne,  called  le  vieux.  In  the  12th  c.  both  were  falling  into  ruins,  though  they  had 
for  centuries  been  used  for  the  great  religious  ceremonies  and  royal  pageants  of  Fmnce. 
About  1160  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  resolved  to  replace  both  old  churches  with  a  single 
edifice  worthy  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  1163  the  foundation  of  the  present 
majestic  pile  was  begun,  and  its  corner  stone  placed  by  the  bands  of  Pope  Alexander  IIL 
then  a  refugee  in  Fiance.  The  work  was  pushed  rapfdly,  so  that,  in  11^,  on  Wedn^ay 
of  the  pentecost,  the  great  altar  was  consecrated  by  a  legate  of  the  pope.  In  1185  Hera- 
clius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  came  to  Paris  to  officiate  with  the  bishop  in  the  dedication 
of  the  choir.  Heniy  II.,  king  of  England,  was  interred  before  its  nigh  altar  in  Au;., 
1186.  Notwitlistanding  the  completion  for  service  of  the  body  of  the  chureb  in  the  12tb 
c,  the  grandest  |Mrt  of  the  cathedral — its  western  front  with  the  two  towers — was  only 
begun  by  Bishop  Pierre  de  Nemours^.D. .  1308.  It  rose  at  the  rate  of  about  one  story  in 
the  life  of  one  generation  of  men.  Tlie  portal  of  the  south  transept  facade  was  built  still 
later,  as  shown  by  an  inscription  of  the  mason  who  began  work  upon  it  in  1257,  in  the 
reigjn  of  St.  Louis.  Other,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful,  portions  were  completed 
during  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  environing  chapels  in  the  rear  of  the  transepts 
were  not  a  part  of  the  original  design,  and  were  added  in  the  last  part  of  the  ISth  c., 
about  which  time,  also,  the  towers  of  the  west  front  were  completa  In  1669  Louis  XIIL 
was  seized  with  the  ambition  to  place  in  the  cathedral  an  altar  piece  in  the  reniiissance 
•tyle,  then  Just  coming  into  vogue;  and  removed  the  original  altar  to  give  place  to  it 
Other  alterations  were  made  by  SouSlot.  an  eminent  architect,  in  1771-TO.  During  tb< 
revolution,  the  masses  of  saintly  carvings  upon  tlie  church  were  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion by  the  infidel  mobs,  and  were  saved  at  oue  time  by  a  ruse  of  Chaumette,  who  assured 
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the  people  that  inf  onn&tion  concerning  the  planetary  system  was  embodied  in  some  of  the 
image  sculpture.  But  tlie  statues  of  the  old  Kings  of  France,  which  were  upon  the  gallery 
of  the  grand  fa9ade,  did  not  escape  the  vandalism.  In  1793  the  cathedral  liecame,  by  law 
of  the  revolutionists,  the  Temple  of  Reason.  In  1845  the  first  thoroughly  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  work  for  the  restoration  of  Notre  Dame  was  enterra  upon,  under  the 
control  of  architects  Lassus  and  Viollet-Leduc  Their  woric  was  prosecuted  uninterrupt- 
edly for  ten  years,  so  that  by  1855  the  marvelous  blending  of  majesty  of  proportion  with 
grace  of  detul  and  spirit  in  design  in  its  west  facade  were  exhibited  in  bolder  relief  than 
ever  before  in  all  its  history.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  vast  structure,  on 
everjr  side,  fi-om  foundation  to  pinuacles,  was  cleaned  ana  repaired;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  seven  hundred  years  of  its  growth  could  be  seen  with  all  its  varied  constructions 
as  one  completed  whole.  The  year  1882  will  be  the  700th  anniversary  of  its  consecration. 
From  1182  to  the  present  its  lofty  nave,  its  altars,  and  its  chapels,  have  been  the  scenes 
of  all  the  most  important  ceremonies  of  cliurch  and  state  in  France.  The  baptism  of 
princes,  their  marriages,  coronations,  royal  funerals,  the  reception  of  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  Te  Deums  for  victories,  and  the  surging  masses  of  Parisian  revolutions 
for  seven  hundred  years  have  made  historic  procession  under  its  lofty  vaults.  The  archi- 
tecture embraces  nearly  every  noble  feature  peculiar  to  the  era  that  witnessed  the  growth 
and  culmination  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  for  simple  majesty  of  expression  its  fa9»de 
has  no  superior.  The  extreme  length  of  the  cathedral  is  480  ft;  width  at  transept,  170 
ft. ;  and  area  covered  by  it,  64,108  sq.ft. ;  height  of  towers,  228  ft. 

VOTBZ  SAKE,  School  Sisters  ov.    See  Schools,  Bbothkbb  of  Chbistiait. 

NOTBS  DAKE  (on  Lac),  Universitt  of,  at  Notre  Dame,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind., 
a  Boman  Catholic  institution,  founded  In  1842,  chartered  1844.  It  has  no  endowment. 
It  has  16  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000,  good  laboratories  and  apparatus, 
with  cabinets  and  collections  of  art,  and  a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  It  embraces  a 
preparatory  school,  a  commercial  and  classical  department,  and  schools  of  art,  science, 
medicine,  civil,  electrical,  and  meclianlcal  engineering  and  law.  The  students  are 
trained  In  gymnastic  and  military  exercises.  Jan.  1,  1807,  it  had  58  professors  and 
other  instructors,  681  students.    President,  the  Bev.  Andrew  Morrissey,  a.1(. 

KOTT,  Eliphalet,  d.d.,  I.L.D.,  1778-1866;  b.  Ashford,  Conn.  He  enjoyed  the 
careful  training  of  an  excellent  mother,  and  at  the  age  of  four  bad  read  the  Bible  through. 
At  the  age  of  16  i.-e  aught  school,  and  at  20  took  charge  of  the  PUinfield  academy,  pur 
suing  at  the  same  time  his  classical  and  mathematical  studies  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Benedict. 
He  passed  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  senior  clas  of  Brown  university,  and, 
though  he  did  not  enter,  in  1705  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  then  studied 
theology;  was  licensed  by  the  New  London  Congregational  association  In  1705;  was 
missionary  and  school  teacher  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  1706-07;  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Albany  In  1798-1804.  In  1804  he  was  elected  president  of  Union 
college,  Schenectady,  N.  Y,  He  found  the  college  In  a  low  condition,  "  without  funds, 
buildings,  or  library,  and  in  debt,"  and  its  friends  greatly  disheartened;  but  he  was  suc- 
ce»fu1  m  raising  funds,  and  providing  for  its  pressing  needs  His  remarkable  exccuii\<j 
abilities,  and  liis  power  as  a  disciplinarian,  were  soou  apparent,  and  young  men  came  to 
the  college  from  every  state  in  the  union.  During  his  presidency  of  over  63  years, 
tipwanis  of  4,000  students  graduated.  Dr.  Nott  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  educators,  and  is  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the  historical  monuments  of  thb  coun- 
toy."  In  1811  he  was  the  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
Bfe  published  Coumdt  to  Young  Men  on  the  Formation  of  Character  ana  the  Prineiplet 
wAteA  lead  to  Success  and  Happiness  in  Life ;  Lectures  on  Temperance,  presenting  a  con- 
vincing argument  for  the  disuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  published  also  several 
baccalaureate  and  other  sermons  and  addresses.  His  most  remarkable  discourse  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fatal  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr.  The  sermon  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  and  gave  him  wide  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Dr.  Nott 
had  great  mechanical  talent,  and  in  the  "Digest  of  Patents"  are  found  30  in  bis  name 

g 'anted  for  the  application  of  heat  to  steam-engines,  the  economical  use  of  fuel,  etc. 
r.  Crook,  of  the  Methodist,  says  of  him:  "  Perhaps  no  American  educator,  no  American 
preacher,  who  has  seen  the  dawning  of  1865,  has  had  so  unique  a  history — few,  probably, 
so  effective  a  career.  Intellectually,  he  was  a  remarkable  man — many-sided,  and  superior 
on  most  sides.  His  mechanical  genius  is  well-known,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  iron- 
manufactories  (the  '  Novelty  Works ')  originated  in  one  of  Ills  inventions,  which,  by  its 
economical  peculiarities,  was  first  known  as  a  '  novelty.'  He  was  a  great  financier,  and 
enriched  himself  and  Union  college  by  his  masterly  skill  and  enterprise."  Dr.  Nott  was 
not  only  an  able  theologian,  but  protiebly  the  most  finished  pulpit  orator  in  tlie  country. 
"Strong,  serene,  dignified,  beautiful  in  language,  clear  in  thought."  "His most  -itrikiMg 
characteristic  as  a  preacher  was  his  perfect  grace  of  manner,  toned  by  a  perfect  <rn»<-iou9 
nesa  of  religious  feeling."  His  memory  was  extraordinary,  contributing  grtiMly  to  his 
eloquence,  as  he  was  able  to  go  at  once  from  the  writin?  of  b'«  disoxTTSP  to  the  pulpit 
without  his  manuscript,  and  deliver  It  wlthoWany  offort  at  recoIleciIoiL 

HOTT,  JoBiAR  Clabk,  1804-7.'5;  b.  8.  O. ;  educated  at  the  college  of  South  Caroli  na.  and 
at  the  medical  school  of  the  university  of  Pennsvlvania,  where  he  waa  for  a  time  il>  moiw 
strator  In  anatomy.    In  1829  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
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Uce  of  bis  profession.  In  1885  be  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  a  year  in  the  study  o( 
medicine  and  the  natural  sciences.  On  liis  return  be  settled  in  Mobile,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  practice  medicine,  founding,  in  1868,  a  medical  college,  which  became  a  depart 
ment  of  the  university  of  Alabama.  He  gave  much  attention  to  ethnology ,  and  published, 
besides  many  contributions  to  medical  periodicals.  TVo  Leeturet  on  theConneeUon  between 
the  BibUeal  and  Phyaeal  Hilary  of  Man,  1849;  The  Phymeai  HUtory  of  the  Jemth  Baee, 
1850;  Type$  of  Mankind,  1854;  and  Indigenou*  Raeet  of  the  Earth,  1867.  He  wrote  the 
last  two  works  in  conjunction  with  Oeorgo  R.  Gliddon.  He  attempted,  in  his  books  on 
ethnology,  to  disprove  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  His  theories  were  regarded,  in 
Keneral,  as  more  original  than  profound. 

VOTT,  Samubl  D.D.,  1754-1853;  b.  Conn.;  brother  of  Dr.  Eliphalet,  the  president 
of  Union  college;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1780;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Franldin,  Conn.,  Mar.  18,  1783,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  per- 
forming ilia  pastoral  duties  up  to  his  04th  year,  and  dying  from  the  effects  of  a  faU.  He 
published  several  occasional  Sermon*. 

KOTT,  Sauitbi.,  1788-1889 ;  b.  Conn.  ;  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  of  Franklin,  Conn.,  and 
nephew  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet,  president  of  Union  college.  He  graduated  at  Union 
sollege,  1808;  Andover  seminary,  1810;  ordained  (Congregationalist),  1813,  with  Newell, 
Judson,  Hall,  and  Rice;  and  embarked  with  Hall.  Feb.  sC  as  a  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican board  to  India.  After  some  delays  from  the  East  India  Company,  they  reached 
iiombay,  where  they  began  a  mission.  His  health  failing,  he  return^  to  his  native  land 
in  1815.  His  return  caused  great  disaffection  among  the  friends  of  missions  in  America, 
as  in  that  day  it  was  thought  inconsistent  for  one  who  had  undertaken  to  labor  for  Christ 
among  the  heathen  to  return  home  on  any  account.  He  was  engaged  in  preacliing, 
teacliiog,  and  writing  for  the  press  until  1850.  Among  his  publhdied  works  was  Slatery 
and  the  Semedy.    He  died  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

HOTTnrOHAK,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  between  Lincolnshire  on  the  e.,  and  York- 
shire and  Derbyshire  on  the  west  Area,  639,752  acres;  pop.  '91,  445,828.  It  isSOm. 
in  length  from  n.  to  s.,  and  30  m.  in  average  breadth.  The  meridian  oJF  1*  w.  falls  along 
the  middle  of  the  county,  and  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  of 
which  the  eastern,  compridng  the  vale  of  the  Trent,  is  level,  and  the  western  is  occupied 
by  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  In  the  s.  of  tlie  co.  are  the  wolds,  consisting  of  upland 
moors  and  pasture-lands,  broTcen  up  by  many  fertile  hollows.  In  the  w.  are  the  remains 
'  of  the  royal  forest  of  Slierwood,  famous  as  the  chief  haunt  of  Robin  Hood.    The  princi- 

Eal  rivers  are  the  Trent,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Erewash,  Mann,  and  Idle.  The  Nolting- 
am  and  Grantham  canal,  in  the  s.,  connects  the  Trent  with  the  Witham,  and  these  two 
rivers  are  also  connected  by  the  Fosse  Dyke  canal,  which,  running  n.w.  from  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  joins  the  Trent  on  the  n.e.  boundary  of  the  county.  By  the  rivers,  canals,  and 
North  Midland,  Sheffield  and  Lincoln,  and  Great  Noorlhern  railways,  there  is  direct  com- 
muuicntion  in  every  direction.  The  climate,  especially  in  the  a,  is  remarkably  dry. 
The  soil  is  various;  and,  with  regard  to  productiveness,  the  land  is  not  above  mediocrity. 
The  usual  crops  are  raised;  there  are  manv  hop-plantations,  and  much  land  is  laid  out  m 
market-gardens.  Extensive  tracts  have  been  planted  recently.  Four  members  of  par- 
liament are  returned  for  the  county. 

VOTTnrGHAK,  a  municipal,  co.  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  and  a  county  In  itself,  on  the  Leen,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Trent  180  m.  n.n.w.  of  London.  It  U  built  principally  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
rocky  eminence,  and,  in  an  architectural  sense,  il  has,  within  recent  years,  been  much 
improved.  The  market-place  is  6i  acres  in  extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  buildings. 
The  Trent,  which  passes  about  a  mile  s.  of  the  town,  and  is  here  about  300  ft.  wide,  is 
crossed  by  railway  bridges,  and  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  19  arches.  The  exchange,  tlie 
town  and  county  halls,  the  house  of  correction.  St.  Jlarv's  church,  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  the  new  free  grammar-school,  erected  in  1868,  are  edifices  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  free  grammar  school  was  founded  In  1518.  A  free  library  was  opened 
in  April,  1868.  There  are  numerous  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  infirm.  Of  the  manu- 
fastures,  which  are  various  and  important,  the  principal  are  bobbinet  and  lace,  and  cot- 
ton and  silk  hosiery.  Cotton,  silk,  and  flax  mills,  bleaching-works,  and  wire,  iron,  ana 
brass  works  are  In  operation.  Formerly  it  was  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  woolens. 
Nottingham  sends  three  members  to  parliament.     Pop.  '91,  213.8TJ. 

The  original  castle  of  Nottingham  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Ruined 
during  the  civil  wars,  it  was  rebuilt  afier  the  Restoration,  and  burnt  during  the  reform 
bill  rlofs.  In  1878  it  was  restored  and  transformed  into  a  museum  and  picture  gallery. 
H0TTIN8HAK,  HBarKAOB;  Finch,  d.c.l.,  first  Eari  of,  1631-83 ;  b.  England  ;  son 
of  the  recorder  of  London,  and  connected  with  the  family  of  the  earls  of  Wincbelsea. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  Oxford,  and  on  quitting  the  university, 
began  to  read  law  in  the  inner  temple,  London.  In  1860,  upon  the  restoration  o.  Charles 
II .  he  became  solicitor-general,  and  represented  the  crown  in  the  Pjosfcution  of  the 
regicide-s,  of  the  proceedings  agiiinst  whom  he  published  an  account,  in  1860.  In  IWl 
be  was  returned  to  pariiament  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  made  a  baronet.  He 
was  conspicuous  in  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  1667,  and  three  yean 
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later  was  made  attorney-general.  In  1676  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  in  sne- 
cession  to  lord  Shaftesburr,  and  in  1675  he  became  lord  cbancellot  In  1680  he  sat  aa 
lord  steward,  on  the  trial  of  viscount  Stafford,  against  whom  he  delivered  judgment  with 
great  eloquence.  He  was  made  earl  of  Nottingmtm  in  1681.  He  published  a  number  of 
legal  arguments  and  a  volume  of  Btportt  of  Oa»t»  deortti  in  the  High  Court  of  Ohaneery. 

VOnOMfAY,  a  co.  In  s.e.  Vin^nia,  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Kottoway  river;  on 
the  NorfoUc  and  Western  and  the  Southern  railroads;  281  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  11,082, 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  portions  are 
heavily  wooded.  The  principal  productions  are  tol>acco,  of  wliich  great  quantities  are 
raised,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats.    Co.  seat,  Nottoway. 

H0TT0WAT8,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  lived  about  the  Nottoway  river,  In  Virginia, 
They  belonged  to  the  Huron  Iroquois  family  and  spoke  a  language  of  that  family,  of 
which  tliey  formed  one  of  the  most  soutliem  divisions.  Thev  gave  themselves  the  name 
of  Cherohakah.  They  were  at  one  time  a  powerful  tribe,  and  survived  the  famous  Pow- 
hatans.  In  1700  they  still  numbered  130  warriors,  and  in  1739  they  had  increased  to 
200.  They  were  then  living  in  cabins  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  on  the  w.  bank  of  tho 
Nottoway.  Attempts  were  mnde  by  Governor  Spottswood  and  others  to  civilize  and 
educate  them,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  1781  they  had  a  reservation  of  27,000  acres,  of 
which  only  a  very  small  part  was  under  cultivation;  and,  according  to  Jefferson,  not 
a  single  male  of  the  tribe  was  then  left  alive. 

HOU'KHA,  a  district  town  of  Asiatic  Bnssla,  In  Trans-CancasIa,  is  built  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Caucasus  monnuins,  80  m  s.w.  of  Derbend,  in  \bX.  4lo  12'  n.,  long.  47°  13' 
e.  Pop.  25,900,  consisting  of  native  Tartars  belonging  to  the  Mohammedan  creed,  of 
Armenians,  ana  a  few  Russians,  cliieflv  officials.  Sreeiding  the  silk-worm  is  the  staple 
branch  of  iadastry.  The  native  breeu  of  silk-worms  is  somewhat  coarse,  and  is  now 
l>eing  supplanted  by  the  Italian  breed. 

S01TS  (Lat.  nomen,  a  name),  in  grammar,  is  the  term  applied  to  that  class  of  words 
that  "name"  or  designate  the  persons  and  things  spoken  about  In  a  wide  sense,  such 
words  as  rich,  tall,  are  nouns,  as  well  as  John,  man,  tree;  for  thev  are  names  applicable 
to  all  objects  possessing  these  attributes.  But  as  words  like  John,  man,  tree,  suffice  of 
themselves  to  mark  out  or  designate  an  object  or  a  definite  class  of  objects,  while  words 
expressive  of  a  single  attribute,  like  rieh,  tad,  can  \x  used  only  in  conjunction  with  such 
a  word  as  tnan  or  tree,  the  one  class  are  called  adjective  nouns,  or  simply  adjectives 
(q.v.),  while  the  others  are  called  substantive  nouns,  or  simply  substantives  or  nouns. 
Nouns  or  names,  in  this  narrower  sense,  nuy  be  divided  into  classes  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
according  to  the  ground  we  take  for  our  division.  One  of  the  distinctions  commonly 
made  by  grammarians  is  into  proper  nouns  and  common  nouns.  A  proper  noun  u 
usually  defined  to  be  "the  name  of  any  individual  person,  or  place,"  as  John,  London; 
while  a  common  noun  is  applicable  to  everv  individual  of  a  class  of  objects,  as  prince, 
dty.  But  this  definition  fails  to  point  out  the  real  difference;  for  there  are  several  Lou- 
dons,  aad  tliere  are  more  Johns  than  princes;  other  things  also  have  proper  names, 
besides  persons  and  places,  as  ships  (the  Minotaur),  and  Mils  (Big  Ben).  Providence 
uniin,  aliliough  applicable  to  only  one  being  in  the  universe,  is  not  a  proper  noun. 
Wherein,  then,  lies  the  difference?  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  advert  to 
an  important  distinction  made  by  logicians  with  regard  to  tlie  import  of  names.  A  word 
is  said  to  denote  all  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable  as  a  name;  thus,  the  word  man 
is  a  name  for  all  the  objects  known  individually,  as  James,  John,  Adam,  Caesar,  etc.,  and 
therefore  denotes  the  whole  human  race;  but  wldle  thus  denoting  or  naming  them,  it  ^so 
implies  something  concerning  them;  in  the  language  of  logic,  it  connote*  that  they  possess 
certain  attributes,  namely  (1)  a  certain  corporeal  form,  known  as  the  human  form;  (2)  ani- 
mal life;  (3)  rationality.  All  this,  at  least,  is  included  in  the  meaning  or  connotation  of 
the  word  "  man."  Now,  if  we  consider  any  noun  of  the  class  called  common,  we  find 
that  while  it  denotes,  or  names,  or  points  out  a  certain  object,  or  class  of  objects,  it  also 
conveys  or  implies  some  qualities  or  facts  concerning  them;  in  other  words,  all  ^ch 
names  are  eonnotative,  or  hiave  a  meaning.  Not  so  with  proper  nouns.  To  say  that  a 
man  is  called  John  Butler,  informs  us  of  no  quality  he  possesses,  or  of  any  fact  except 
that  such  is  his  name.  The  name  itself  conveys  no  meaning;  it  is  noneonm>ta(iz«.  And 
this  is  what  reaiiv  constitutes  a  proper  name;  it  is  affixed  to  an  object,  not  to  convey  any 
fact  concerning  it,  but  merely  to  enable  you  to  speak  about  it.  Proper  names,  indeed, 
are  often  given  at  first  on  account  of  the  object  possessing  certain  attributes;  but  once 

S'ven,  they  do  not  continue  to  connote  those  attributes.  The  first  John  Baker  was  pro- 
tbly  so  called  l)ecause  he  exercised  the  trade  of  baking;  but  bis  ceasing  to  l)ake  would 
not  have  made  him  lose  the  name;  and  his  descendants  were  called  Baker,  regardless  of 
their  occupation. 

I^per  names  are  thus  meaningUit  marki,  to  distinguish  one  individual  from  another; 
and  the  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  which  a  ^lometrician  affixes  to  the  several  angles  of  a  figure,  are 
as  much  proper  names  as  Tom,  Lawrie,  etc.,  applied  to  the  individual  bells  of  a  chime. 
The  propier  contrast  then,  to  a  proper  noun  is  not  a  common  noun — meaning  by  tliat  a 
name  common  to  a  class  of  objects— but  a  significant  noun. 

Of  significant  nouns,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  general  or  daaa  names;  that  i^ 
they  can  be  applied  to  any  Individual  of  a  class  of  objects,  implying  that  all  these  indivi- 
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duals  have  cerbdn  attribntes  in  common — as  guadraped,  book.  The  (^nadruped  spoken 
of  may  perhaps  be  a  korie,  and  here  we  have  another  class-name,  apphcable  to  the  same 
object,  but  of  less  generality  than  "quadruped."  Animal,  again,  is  more  general  Uian 
quadruped ;  being  applicable  to  a  far  wider  class.  But  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  as 
the  number  of  objects  that  the  terms  are  applied  to,  or  denote,  increases,  the  number  of 
attributes  they  imply — in  other  words,  the  amount  of  their  meaning — diminishes.  To 
call  an  object  an  "animal,"  merely  implies  that  it  is  organized  and  is  alive  (with  that 
kind  of  life  called  animal  life);  to  call  it  a  "quadruped,  implies  all  this  and  a  number 
of  attributes  in  addition ;  and  to  call  it  a  "  horse"  implies  a  still  further  addition. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  words  that  the  term  common  nouns  is  properly  applicable;  and 
the  contrast  to  them  is  not  proper  nouns,  but  what  might  be  caUed  singular  nouns,  such 
as  "God,"  "Providence,"  universe." 

ColUetiva  names  are  such  as  regiment,  fleet,  senate,  shoal.  They  form  a  subdivision  of 
class  names  or  common  nouns;  for  regiment  is  appUcable  to  all  collections  of  men  organ- 
ized in  a  particular  way. 

Names  of  materials  are  such  as  iron,  water,  sugar,  wheat.  These  two  classes  appear 
in  many  cases  to  mer^  into  each  other.  In  both  the  objects  named  consist  of  an  aggre- 
gation; but  in  collective  names  the  parts  forming  the  collection  are  thought  of  as  mdi- 
vidual  objects;  as  the  soldiers  of  a  regiment,  ihe  fishes  composing  a  ^oal.  Substances, 
again,  like  iron,  gold,  water,  are  not  made  up  of  definite  individual  parts  (at  lesist  to  our 
senses);  and  in  such  as  wheat,  sand,  the  name  of  the  individual  visible  part  {grain  of 
wheat,  grain  of  sand)  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  mass,  showing  that  the  idea  of  the 
individual  is  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the  mass. 

A  convenient  term  for  names  of  materials  or  substances  is  that  used  by  German  gram- 
marians— stuff-nouns.  Sometimes  the  same  word  is  used  as  a  stuff-noun,  and  also  as  a 
class-noun.  Thus:  "The  cow  eats pra«"  (stufl-nounj;  " the  botanist  studies  the frruaet 
and  has  found  a  new  grasJ'  (class- notm);  "  they  had,/tift  (stuff-noun)  for  dinner,  and  con- 
sumed four  large  yi«A«<"  (class-noun). 

Names  of  materials  are  not,  like  collective  noons,  a  subdivision  of  common  nouns; 
they  belong  to  the  coutrasted  class  of  singular  nouns;  and,  when  the  8ul»tance  is  simple 
or  invariable  in  composition,  cannot  be  used  in  the  plural;  as  gcML,  water,  beif. 

Abstract  Nouns. — ^In  the  expression  "hard  steel,"  or  "the  steel  is  hard,"  the  word 
hard  implies  a  certain  quality  or  attribute  as  belonging  to  the  steeL  This  quality  has  no 
existence  apart  from  steel  or  some  other  substance;  but  I  can  withdraw  (oftt^oeQ  my 
thoughts  from  the  steel  in  other  respects,  and  think  of  this  quality  as  if  it  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  The  name  of  this  imaginary  existence  or  abstraction  is  hardness. 
All  words  expressive  of  the  qualities,  actions,  or  states  of  objects,  have  abstract  nouns 
corresponding  to  them;  as  brave — bravery;  strike— stroke;  well— health.  In  opposition  to 
abstract  nouns,  all  others  are  concrete  nouns — that  is,  the  attributes  implied  in  them  are 
considered  as  embodied  in  (concrete,  Lat.  growing  together)  ^e  actual  existences  named. 

irOTTBEDDIV-HAHIIOUB,  Malek-ai.- Adel,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  time, 
and  the  scourge  of  the  Christians  who  hail  settled  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  was  bom  at 
Damascus,  Feb.  21, 1116.  His  father,  Omad-ed-din  Zengui,  originally  governor  of  Mosul 
and  Diarbekir  on  behalf  of  the  Seljuk  sultans,  had  established  his  independence,  and 
extended  his  authoritv  over  Northern  Syria,  including  Hems,  Edessa,  Hamah,  and 
Aleppo.  Nonreddin-Mahraoud  succeeded  him  in  1145,  and  the  better  to  cany  out  his 
ambitious  designs,  changed  the  seat  of  government  from  Mosul  to  Aleppo,  dount  Jos- 
celin  of  Edessa,  thinking  the  accession  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  sovereign  afforded 
him  a  favorable  opportuni^  of  regaining  his  territories,  made  an  inroad  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force,  but  was  signally  discomfited  under  the  walls  of  Edessa,  his  army,  with  the 
exception  of  10,000  men,  being  completely  annihilated.  The  report  of  Nournddin- 
Mahmoud's  success  being  conveyed  to  western  Europe,  gave  rise  to  the  second  crusade. 
The  crusaders  were,  however,  foiled  by  Nonreddin-Mahmoud  before  Damascus,  and  being 
defeated  in  a  number  of  partial  conflicts,  abandoned  their  enterprise  in  despair.  Nou- 
reddin-Mahmoud  next  conquered  Tripolis  and  Antiocb,  the  prince  of  the  latter  territory 
being  defeated  and  slain  in  a  bloody  conflict  near  Rugla  (June  29,  1149),  and  before  1161 
all  the  Christian  strongholds  in  Syria  were  in  bis  possession.  He  next  cast  his  eyes  on 
Egypt,  which  was  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  anarchy  under  the  feeble  sway  of  the 
now  effeminate  Fatimites,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he  took  possession  of  Damascus 
(which  till  this  time  had  been  ruled  by  an  independent  Seljuk  prince)  in  1156;  but  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  which  at  this  time  devastated  Syria,  leveling  large  portions  of  Antiodi, 
Tripolis,  Hamah,  Hems,  and  other  towns,  put  a  stop  to  his  scheme  for  the  present,  and 
compelled  him  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  removal  of  the  traces  of  this  destructive 
visitation.  An  illness  which  prostrated  him  in  1159,  enabled  tiie  ChrisUans  to  recover 
some  of  their  lost  territories,  and  Noureddin-Mahmoud,  in  attempting  their  re-subjugation 
was  totally  defeated  near  the  lake  of  Oennesaret  by  Baldwin  III.,  king  of  Jerumlem; 
but  undismayed  by  this  reverse,  he  resumed  the  offensive,  defeated  the  Christian  princes 
of  Tripolis  and  Antioch,  making  prisoners  of  both,  and  again  invaded  Palestine.  Mean- 
while, he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  caliph  of  Banlad  to  his  projects  concerning 
Egypt,  and  the  true  believers  flocking  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters,  a  larae  army 
was  soon  raised,  which,  under  his  liieut.  Shirkoh,  speedily  oven«n  Egypt    Siirkoh 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES. 


(ROYAL  CENSUS  by  ELECTORAL  DISTRICTS,   1881  aud   1891.) 
NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


Electoral  Districts. 


Albert 

Carleton 

Charlotte    .  .  .  . 
Gloucester .  .  .  . 

Kent 

Kings 

Northumberland 
Queens 


1881. 


12,329 
23,365 
26,087 
21,614 
2.>,318 
25,617 
25,109 
14,017 


1801. 


10,971 
22,529 
23,752 
24,897 
23,845 
23,087 
25,712 
12,152 


Electoral  Districts. 


Restigouche  . 
St.  John  .  .  . 
Sunbury  .  .  . 
Victoria  .  .  . 
Westmoreland 
York 

Total    .  .  . 


1881. 


7,058 
52,966 

6,651 
15,686 
37,719 
80,397 


321,233 


1891. 


8.308 
49,578 

5.762 
18.217 
41.477 
30,979 


321,203 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Electoral  Districts. 


Annapolis  .  . 
Antigonish  , 
Cape  Breton  , 
Colchester  .  . 
Cumberland  . 


Guysboro 
Halifax  . 
Hants  .  . 
Inverness 


1881. 

1891. 

20,598 

19,350 

18,060 

16,114 

31,258 

34,244 

26,720 

27,160 

27,368 

34..529 

19,881 

1P.897 

17,808 

17,195 

67,917 

71,3.58 

23,359 

22,0.=>2 

25,651 

25,779 

Electoral  Districts. 


Kings .  .  . 
Lunenburg 
Pictou  .  . 
Queens  .  . 
Richmond 
Shelburne 
Victoria  . 
Yarmouth 


1881. 

1891. 

2.3,469 

22.-' 89 

28,r8:! 

31,077 

35,5:55 

iM,541 

10,:)77 

10.610 

l.-).l?l 

14,:t!<!l 

14.913 

14,0;-,0 

12.470 

12.432 

21,284 

22,210 

Totel I  440,572 


450,3C6 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 


Electoral  Districts. 


Kings 
Prince 


1891. 

Electoral  Districts. 

1881. 

1891. 

26,633 
36,470 

Queens 

Total 

1 

48,111 

45,975 

108,891 

109.078 
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dying  soon  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  celebrated  Saladin  (q.v.).  who 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Koureddin-Mahmoud,  becoming  jealous  of  bis 
able  TOttng  lieut,  was  preparing  to  march  into  Egypt  in  person,  when  he  died  at  Damas- 
cus, May  15,  1174.  Noureddin-Habmoud  is  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  Moslem  history. 
Brought  up  among  warriors  who  were  sworn  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  cause  of  the 
TOx>phet,  he  retained  in  his  exalted  station  all  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  first  caliphs. 
He  was  not,  like  the  m^ority  of  his  co-religionists,  a  mere  conqueror,  but  zealously  pro- 
moted the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  literature,  and  established  a  strict  admin- 
istration of  justice  throughout  his  extensive  dominions.  He  was  revered  by  his  subiects, 
both  Moslem  and  Christian,  for  his  moderation  and  clemency,  and  even  his  most  bitter 
enemies  among  the  Christian  princes  extolled  his  chivalrous  heroism  and  good  faith.  He 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  faculty  of  impressing  his  own  fiery  zcnl  for  the 
supremacy  of  Islam  upon  his  subjects,  and  their  descen&nts  at  the  present  day  have 
f^thf  ully  preserved  both  his  name  and  principles. 

VOYACniLITE,  a  silicious  slate  derived  from  the  argillaceous  schists  of  the  paleo- 
eoic  period.  Novaculite  is  the  compact  and  homogeneous  portions  of  the  rocli.  See 
Hones. 

HOYALU.    See  Habdehbbrq. 

KOYAXA,  a  province  in  n.w.  Italy,  adjoining  Switzerland ;  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
the  lake  Maggiore  and  the  Ticlno,  on  the  s.  by  the  Po,  and  on  the  w.  by  Turin;  drained 
by  the  Toce  and  its  affluents;  2563  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '96,  (est.)  754,574.  The  surface  is  mouD- 
talnons,  intersected  by  the  Alps,  among  whose  ridges  are  fertile  valleys.  The  principal 
productions  are  silk,  hemp,  grain,  and  rice.    Capital,  Kovara. 

SOYAXA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  district  about  00  m.  n.e.  of  Turin.  Pop.  '94,  42,300.  It  commands  fine 
Alpine  views  from  its  ancient  dismantled  fortifications,  and  contains  several  notable 
churches,  especially  the  cathedral,  with  its  flue  frescos  and  sculptures,  and  grand  high- 
altar.  On  March  28, 1849,  Novarawiis  the  scene  of  a  grand  battle  between  the  Sardinian 
forces  and  an  Austrian  army  commanded  by  Radetzky,  which  resulted  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Italians,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  Albert  in  favor  of 
his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel. 

KOYA  SCOTIA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by 
New  Brunswick  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  n.  by  the  straits  of  Northumberland  and 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  consists  of 
two  portions.  Nova  Scotia  proper,  a  large  jpeninsula  connected  with  New  Bnuswick  by 
an  isthmus  about  IS  m.  in  width,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  (q.v.).  The  peninsula, 
about  280  m.  in  length,  and  from  SO  to  100  m.  broad,  extends  in  an  e.n.e.  and  w.s.w. 
direction.  Cape  Breton  lies  n.e.  of  Nova  Scotia  proper,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  the  gut  of  Canso,  19  m.  long,  and  from  half  a  m.  to  2  m.  wide.  Sable 
island,  which  is  ^  m.  In  length  by  H  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  dangerous, 
widely-extended  sand-bank,  is  situated  about  00  m.  from  the  nearest  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  lat.  44°  n.  and  long.  60°  west.  It  is  formed  of  sand-hills  thrown  up  by  the 
sea,  some  of  them  being  about  80  ft.  in  height.  The  island  is  covered  with  wild  grasses, 
which  support  herds  of  wild  hoiscs,  known  as  Sable  Island  ponies.  It  is  in  the  track  of 
vessels  trading  between  America  and  Britain,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  wrecks  that 
take  place  on  its  shores,  a  superintendent  and  several  men  are  stationed  here  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  and  aiding  shipwrecked  mariners.  The  area  of  the  province  is 
20,600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '91, 4S0,390.  The  const-line  is  about  1000  m.  in  length,  and  the 
shores,  which  are  much  indented,  abound  in  excellent  bays  and  harbors,  of  which  tba 
chief  are  Chedabucto  bay,  Halifax  harbor,  St.  Margaret's,  Mahone,  and  St  Mary's  bays, 
Annapolis,  Minos,  and  Chignccto  basins,  and  Pictou  harbor.  There  are  numerous 
rivers,  but  few  of  them  are  over  60  m.  in  length;  the  most  important  are  the  Avon,  the 
Annapolis,  and  the  Sfaubcnacadie.  Nova  Scotia  contains  about  400  lakes,  of  which  the 
Bras  d'Or,  in  Cape  Breton,  covers  an  area  of  600  sq.m.,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  island.  The  surface  is  irrcguhir  and  undulating,  but  not  elevated.  Banges 
of  hills  traverse  the  center  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The  Cobequid 
mountains,  60  m.  from  the  Atlantic  and^lOO  ft.  high,  traverse  the  peninsula  from  the 
bay  of  Fundy  to  the  straits  of  Canso.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  nch  and  fertile,  pro- 
ducing all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates;  and,  especially  in  the  n.,  the  uplands  also 
are  fertile.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  its  rigor  lielng  modified  by  the  insular 
character  of  the  province,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  gulf  stream.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  year  is  42.09°  at  Pictou,  and  43.6°  at  Windsor.  The  extreme  limits  or  the 
thermometer  may  be  stated  at  1S°  Fall.  In  winter,  and  95°  In  the  shade  in  summer.  The 
province  alx)un(U  in  mineral  riches,  including  gold.  coal,  and  iron.  Gold  was  first  dis- 
covered in  the  colony  in  March,  1861,  on  Tangier  river,  about  40  m.  e.  of  Halifax.  The 
chief  diggings  are  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  gold  has  been  found  in  nearly  100  differ- 
ent localities.  The  gold-b««ring  area  Is  estimated  at  from  6,000  to  7,000  sanare  miles, 
and  the  area  from  which  gold  has  been  obtained  is  less  than  40  square  miles.  Nearly 
40  mines  are  being  worked,  and  the  total  output  from  the  year  of  discovery  to  1806  was 
valued  at  111,000,000.    Coal  and  iron  are  abundantly  distributed;  of  the  former,  nearly 
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1,000,000  tons  are  annnauy  raised.  Of  the  entire  area  of  the  colony,  10,000,000  acres  are 
considered  eood  land,  and  of  these  1,028,032  acres  were  nnder  cultivation.  Three-fourths 
of  the  whole  area  are  comprised  in  the  peninsula  of  Koya  Scotia,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are:  hay,  wheat,  barley, 
buckwheat,  oats,  rye,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  waters  around  the 
colony  abound  in  fish,  as  mackerel,  shad,  herring,  salmon,  etc.,  and  the  fisheries  are  piu"- 
sued  with  ardor  and  ever-increasing  success.  There  are  about  15,000  vessels,  25,000 
men,  and  material  of  all  kinds,  valued  at  nearly  $3,600,000,  employed  in  the  various 
fisheries,  and  the  value  of  the  total  catch  exceeds  $(1,500,000  per  annnm.  The  sea-going 
tonnage,  carrying  into  and  out  of  the  province,  is  about  2,500,000  per  annum.  There 
are  about  900  miles  of  railroad,  besides  SO  miles  owned  by  coal  companies.    The  princl- 

{>al  educational  institutions  are  King's,  Dalhousie,  Acadia,  and  St.  fVancis  Xavier  col- 
eges.  There  are  nearly  2,500  public  schools,  with  over  100,000  enrolled  papUs,  which 
cost  annually  about  $900,000. 

Mova  Scotia  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  and  "discovered"  bythe  Cabota  in  1497. 
Its  first  colonists  were  a  number  of  Frenchmen,  who  established  themselves  here  in  1804, 
but  were  afterwards  expelled  bv  settlers  from  Virginia,  who  claimed  Uie  country  by 
right  of  discovery.  Under  the  French  settlers  it  bore  the  name  of  Acadia  (Aeadie);  but 
its  name  was  changed  for  its  present  one  in  1621,  when  a  grant  of  the  peninsula  was 
obtained  from  James  I.  by  sir  William  Alexander,  whose  intention  was  to  culonize  the 
whole  country.  Having  found,  however,  that  the  localities  they  had  fixed  upon  as  suit- 
able for  settlement  were  already  occupied,  the  colonists  returned  to  the  mother-countrj'. 
In  1654  the  French,  who  liad  regained  a  footing  in  the  colony,  were  subdued  by  a  force 
seat  out  by  Cromwell.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda,  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  IVench  in 
1667.  but  It  was  restored  to  the  English  in  1713.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  stren- 
uous efforts  were  made  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  coloay.  Bettlers  were  sent  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  government.  The  French,  who  had  joined  the  Indians  in 
hostilities  ^inst  the  English,  were  either  expelled  or  completely  mastered,  and  Cape 
Breton,  which  was  French  till  1768,  and  was  subsequently  a  separate  province,  was 
united  to  Kova  Scotia  in  1819.  Nova  Scotia  was  incorporated  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1807,  and  is  represented  in  the  Canadian  parliament  by  10  senators,  and  20 
members  of  the  lower  house.  It  has  also  its  own  local  legislature  and  lientenant-gover- 
nor;  the  legislature  consisllng  of  a  council  and  a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the  coun- 
ties—which are  18  in  number— and  the  cities,  the  chief  of  which  are  Halifax,  Yarmouth, 
Truro,  and  Pictou,    Revenue,  1895,  $835,455;  expenditure,  $831,230;  net  debt,  $1,988,094. 

VOVA'TIAK,  a  priest  of  the  Roman  church  in  the  8d  c.,  and  the  leader  of  a  fsect 
called  after  his  name.  The  place  and  time  of  his  birth  are  not  known  with  certainty. 
Kovatian  had  been  a  stoic  philosopher,  but  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  was  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  being  seized  with  sudden  illness  while  still  a  catechumen,  received 
what  was  called  clinical  baptism,  that  is,  baptism  administered  on  a  sick-bed,  and  with- 
out the  solemn  ceremonial.  Such  baptism  was,  ia  ordinary  circumstances,  an  impedi- 
ment to  holy  orders.  Notwithstanding  this  irregular  baptism,  Novatian  was  promoted 
to  orders  by  Fabian  the  Roman  bishop;  and  soon  afterwards  showed  his  weakness  by 
flying  during  a  persecution.  At  this  time  a  controversy  arose  about  the  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  the  lapsed;  that  is,  tliose  who  fell  awav  in  persecution.  Kovatian  at  first 
inclined  to  the  milder  side,  but  on  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  x^e  Roman  bishopric  to 
which  Novati.in  had  aspired,  and  on  Cornelius  taking  the  indulgent  course  toward  the 
lapsed,  Novatian,  together  vrith  Novatus  and  some  other  discontented  priests  of  Car- 
thage, opposed  his  authority,  and  eventually  Novatian  was  chosen  by  a  small  party,  and 
actually  ordained  bishop,  in  opposition  to  Cornelius.  The  party  who  espoused  his  cause 
was  called  by  his  name.  They  were  confined  main^,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Rome  and 
to  Carthage,  where  a  kindred  conflict  had  arisen.  Tiiey  held  that  in  the  grievous  crime 
of  idolatry  through  fear  of  persecution,  the  church  had  no  power  to  absolve  the  penitent: 
and  therefore,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  they  excluded  such  sinners  from  all 
hope  of  heaven,  yet  they  denied  the  lawfulness  of  re-admitting  them  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  This  doctrine  tliey  extended  at  a  later  pericd  to  all  grievous  sins,  of 
whatever  character.  Novatian  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  first  antipope.  The 
churches  throughout  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Fast  adhered  to  Cornelius-,  but  the  Nova- 
tian party  set  up  bishops  and  established  churches  not  only  at  Carthage,  but  at  Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria,  Nicomedia,  Phrygia,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  They  claimed 
for  themselves  a  character  of  especial  purity,  and  assumed  the  appellation  of  Cathart 
^Puritans).  The  time  and  manner  of  tlie  death  of  Novatian  is  uncertain.  According  to 
Socrates  (Hist.  Ecc.  iv.  28;  v.  21;  vii.'S,  13,  23),  he  died  a  martyr  in  the  persecution  of 
Valerian,  but  this  is  improbable.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  the  work 
recently  discovered  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of  mount  Atbos,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Miller  at  Oxford  in  1851,  under  the  title  of  Origeni*  Philotaphumena,  is  oy  some  ascribed 
to  him.  His  sect  survived  long  after  his  death.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  ia 
the  council  of  Nice  to  re-unite  them  to  the  church;  and  traces  of  them  are  still  discov- 
erable in  the  end  of  the  6th  century. 

HOYATIOH',  in  law,  the  extinguishment  of  an  old  obligation  by  the  substitution  of  s 
new.    The  civil  law  distinguished  8  kinds  of  novation :  1.  W  here  a  new  debt  is  substituted. 
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due  by  the  same  debtor  to  the  same  creditor,  but  with  changed  terms  of  {myment  2. 
Where  a  substituted  new  debtor  assumes  the  old  debt.  This  liind  of  novation  is  colled 
deUgatio,  and  differs  from  tlie  other  kinds  in  that  it  may  be  completed  without  the 
knovle<lge  of  tlie  original  debtor.  It  can  be  created  by  an  assignment,  by  the  debtor, 
of  the  debt  to  another  person  who  agrees  to  become  responsible  for  the  debt,  and  whom 
the  creditor  agrees  to  accept  in  place  of  the  origiual  debtor.  When  the  novation  takes 
place  without  the  action  of  the  original  debtor,  the  transaction  Is  called  ex  promimo,  and 
the  accepted  new  debtor  ex-prommoi:  3.  Where  the  old  debt  is  made  payable  to  a  neM 
creditor.  This  is  also  called  deUgatio,  and  requires  the  consent  of  all  parties.  A  nova- 
tion wns  not  a  matter  of  legal  presumption,  but  an  intent  to  ianovate,  animus  novandi,  must 
be  distinciiy  shown.  In  the  absence  of  proof  of  such  intent  to  exiinguish  the  old  debt, 
the  debtor  is  liable  for  that,  and  also  liable  under  the  new  obligation.  There  must  have 
been  a  precedent  obligation,  the  place  of  wliich  can  be  taken  by  the  new.  The  new  obli- 
gation is  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  if  ani^,  as  the  old  one,  and  if  the  old  be  void, 
as  against  good  morals,  the  new  one  will  be  void  also;  but  otherwise,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  where  tlie  old  debt  was  merely  voidable — the  new  promise  being  considered  as  a 
waiver  of  any  disability  which  migiit  have  been  a  good  defense.  A  conseat  by  parties 
capable  of  consenting,  is  requisiie  to  the  validity  of  a  novation,  though  the  older  civil 
law  recognized  a  sort  of  involuntary  novation.  All  obligations  are  subject  to  novation, 
10  tliat  debts  by  specialty,  warranties,  legacies,  etc.,  are  as  capable  of  novation  as  debts 
by  simple  contract.  But  it  has  been  held  in  New  York,  that  an  agreement  by  tlie 
obligee  in  a  bond,  not  to  sue  the  obligor  within  a  certain  time,  is  not  a  novation,  but 
a  covenant,  for  breacli  of  which  the  usual  action  lies.  A  new  debtor  has  no  rights 
under  the  old  obligation,  nor  have  the  creditors  any  remedy  against  the  old  debtor, 
though  the  latter  be  solvent,  and  the  new  debtor  insolvent.  A  novation  mar  be 
conditional,  in  which  case  the  old  oblization  subsists,  till  the  condition  takes  place. 
All  liens  attached  to  the  original  debt  are  extinguished  by  its  extinction,  unless 
expres:4ly  retained  bv  tlie  new  contract;  and  in  an  action  upon  the  new  contract, 
no  claims  or  set-offs  between  the  parties  to  the  old  contracts  can  be  set  up  in  defense 
by  tlie  new  parties.  A  single  creditor  mav  make  a  contract  of  novation  with  two 
or  more  debtors,  all  individually  liable.  The  term  novation,  in  the  common  law,  is 
mucli  less  used  than  assignment  and  merger.  With  some  differences,  common  law 
and  civil  law  novation  are  in  the  main  alike.  There  must  have  been  an  original 
and  now  extinguished  debt,  whose  cancellation  forms  the  consideration  for  the  new  con- 
tract, which  alone  can  be  the  subject  of  the  action.  A  simple  agreement  to  change  the 
contract  is  not  sufficient;  the  chan^  must  be  ratified  by  the  parties,  and  actually  carried 
into  effect.  As  in  the  modern  civil  law,  the  consent  of  the  debtor  is  necessary  to  the 
novation,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  creditor,  nor  can  the  latter,  in  the  atisence  of 
such  consent  and  privity,  recover  against  the  debtor.  There  is  no  privity  of  contract 
between  them,  and  to  recover,  the  creditor  must  show  such  privity  by  setting  forth  s 
new  promise  upon  sufficient  consideration.  In  equity,  however,  a  debt  may  be  assigned 
without  the  debtor's  consent,  and  the  assignee  can  maintain  a  suit  in  his  own  name.  But  at 
law.  In  the  absence  of  consent  or  consideration,  the  assignee  cannot  sue  for  the  debt  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  a  suit  upon  it,  all  set-offs,  accounts,  or  equitable  defenses,  which  could 
be  pleaded  by  the  debtor  against  the  original  creditor,  may  be  used.  The  extinction  of 
the  original  debt  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  consideration,  and  no  consideration  need  be  stated 
in  the  new  contract,  though  one  must  be  proved  to  constitute  a  valid  defense  to  a  suit  br 
creditors  of  the  assignor.  The  most  usual  case  of  novation  in  modern  law,  is  the  substi- 
tution of  a  new  bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note  for  an  old  one  surrendered  and 
extinguished.  Wherever  an  intention  is  shown  to  make  the  new  note  or  bill  an  abso- 
lute payment,  it  will  be  so  held.  In  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  some  other 
states,  the  receipt  of  a  negotiable  promissory  note  or  bill  is  prima  faeU  evidence  of 
paymei;t  of  the  debt,  and  it  is  held  in  Louisiana,  that  the  receipt  by  the  crMlitor  for  a 
draft  in  payment  of  the  account  constitutes  a  novation.  The  general  rule,  however,  in 
England  and  in  this  country  is  that  the  receipt  of  a  promissory  note  does  not  make  a 
novatiim.  but  is  merely  primn  fade  evidence  of  a  conditional  payment,  made  absolute 
paymcjt  by  the  occurrence  of  the  condition,  i.e.,  the  payment  of  the  note. 

SOVA  ZEXBLA  (Russ.  Kovaja  Zemfja,  "  new  land  "),  the  name  given  to  a  chain  of 
Lilands  Iving  in  the  Arctic  ocean  (1st.  between  70°  80'  and  70°  SO"  n.,  and  long,  between 
62°  and  to°  e.),  and  included  witiiln  the  government  of  Archangel.  Length  of  the  phain, 
•100  m. ;  average  breadth,  S6  miles.  The  most  southern  island  is  speciallT  called  Nova 
Zembia;  of  the  others  the  principal  are  Matthew'sLand  and  Ltttkc's  Land.  They  were 
discovered  in  1558,  and  are  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate — the  vegetation  being  chieflr  moss, 
lichens,  and  a  few  shrubs.  The  iiighest  point  in  the  chain  is  8,475  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Mean  temperature  in  summer  at  the  southern  extremity,  85.51°;  in  winter, 
8.21°.  Nova  Zembia  has  no  permanent  inhabitants,  but  as  the  coasts  swarm  with  whales 
and  walruses,  and  the  interior  with  bears,  reindeers,  and  foxes,  they  are  periodically 
frequented  by  fishermen  and  hunters.    Ar^  85,108  sq.  m. 

HOTELSA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  AUcante^nd  15  m.  w.  by  n.  from  Ali- 
cante, on  the  railway  between  Madrid  and  Alicante.  There  are  com  and  oil  miliar 
brandy  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  lace.    Pop.  comm,  0000. 
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VOYZLLX.    See  JnsTnoAmm. 

HOTELLO,  Claba  Anastasia,  vocalist,  daagbter  of  the  following,  wae  b.  in 
1818.  Her  talent  showed  itself  veiy  early.  At  the  a^e  of  10  she  became  a  pupil  of  the 
French  academy  of  Bingiog  for  church  music,  aod  studied  in  Paris  for  several  yean, 
following  up  her  studii^  in  after  years  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Both  in  England  and  in 
Italy  she  created  quite  a.  furore  from  the  year  1840  to  1848:  her  singing  has  indeed  hardly 
ever  been  equaled  in  equality,  flexibility,  and  executive  skill  In  184S  she  married  count 
Oigiiuecl.  and  quitted  the  stage,  returning  to  it,  however,  for  a  time  from  1850  to  1880. 

HOVEUiO,  ViKCKNT,  an  eminent  musical  performer  and  composer,  was  b.  in  London, 
ef  an  Italian  father  and  English  mother,  in  1781.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  organist  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Portuguese  embassy  ;  and  even  then  bad  attained  a  large  measure  of 
that  proficiency  on  the  organ  for  which  he  was  celebrated  in  later  life  He  was  one  of 
tiio  founders  of  the  Pbiltiarmooic  Eiociety.  His  musical  compositions,  which  are  very 
numerous,  and  chiefly  sacred,  are  considered  to  have  contribtited  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  cathedral  music.  As  a  painstaking  editor  of  unpublished  works  of  eminent 
mtisicians,  he  has  also  done  much  for  musical  literature.  He  died  at  Nice,  France, 
in  1861. 

irOTSLS.  The  novel  and  the  so-called  romance,  Inasmuch  as  they  constantly  merge 
In  one  another,  and  are  only  superficially  distinguished  by  the  preponderance  in  the  onp 
of  ordinary  and  familiar  incidents,  in  the  otnor  of  incident  more  or  less  remote  and  mar- 
velous, may  conveniently  be  included  here  under  the  common  definition  of  prose  narra- 
tive fiction.  Between  the  legendary  epic,  the  drama  into  wluch  portions  of  its  available 
material  from  fluent  become  crystallized,  and  the  wider  prose  fiction  or  novel,  into  which 
this  again  expands  itself,  there  are  obvious  afiinities,  the  distinctions  being  rather  of 
form  than  of  essence.  It  is  of  the  later  development,  the  novel,  that  we  purpose  to  give 
here  a  historical  sketch,  omitting,  however,  any  consideration  of  the  remoter  and  but 
slightly  known  specimens  produced  in  Hindustan  and  China. 

1.  Ancient  CUuncal  ProM  Fiction. — The  earliest  Greek  compositions  of  a  fictitious 
character,  of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge,  are  the  MUtmaca,  or  MiUtian  Tale*,  said 
to  have  been  written  chiefly  by  one  Aristides.  The  Milesians  were  a  colony  of  Ionic 
Greeks  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  494  B.C 
They  were  a  voluptuous,  brilliant,  and  inventive  race,  and  are  supposed  to  have  caught 
from  their  eastern  masters,  whom  they  somewhat  resembled,  a  liking  for  tbat  particularly 
oriental  species  of  literature — the  imaginary  story  or  narrative.  None  of  the  Milesiao 
tales  arc  extant,  either  in  the  original  QreeK  or  m  the  Latin  version  made  by  Sisenna, 
the  Roman  liislorian,  about  the  time  of  Mnrius  and  Sulla;  but  we  have  some  forty  storie* 
by  Parthenius  Nicteas,  which  are  considered  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  adaptations  from 
them.  The  collection  of  Parthenius  is  entitled  IVn  Eroiikon  Pathemnton,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  Latin  poet,  and  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Virgil 
If  we  may  judge  from  this  later  set  of  fictions,  which  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
description  of  all  sorts  of  seduction,  of  criminal  and  incestuous  passions,  and  of  deplora- 
ble terminations  to  wretched  lives,  we  have  little  cause,  either  morally  or  aesthetically, 
to  regret  the  loss  of  their  more  famous  prototypes.  In  Greece  proper  nothing  was  done, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  way  of  novel  or  romance  imtil  after  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
great.  It  has  been  conjectured,  not  improbably,  tbat  his  eastern  conquests  bad  a  potent 
effect  in  gi\  ing  this  new  bent  to  the  fancy  of  his  countrymen.  Clearchus,  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  wrote  a  history  of  fictitious  love-adventures,  and  is  thus,  perhaps,  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  European  Greek  novelist,  and  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  erotHcoi,  who 
reach  down  to  the  13th  c.  after  Christ.  Not  long  after  came  Antoniue  Diogenes,  whoee 
romance,  in  34  books,  entitled  Ta  hyper  Thoulen  Apitia  (of  the  incredible  thin^  beyond 
Thule),  was  founded  on  the  wanderings,  adventures,  and  loves  of  Dinias  and  DercylUs. 
It  appears  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem,  and  was  at  least  useful  as  a  store-house, 
whence  later  writers,  such  as  Achilles  Tatius,  derived  materials  for  their  more  artistic 
fictions.  The  work  hs'  not  been  preserved,  but  Photius  gives  an  outline  of  its  contents 
in  his  BibUotheca  Cod. 

A  long  interval,  eml)racing,  indeed,  several  centuries,  now  elapses  before  we  come 
upon  another  Greek  novelist  or  romancist.  Be  the  cause  of  this  what  it  mav,  the  ever- 
incrensing  luxury  and  depravity  of  the  pagan  imperial  world,  combined  to  aevelop  and 
intensify  that  morbid  craving  for  horrible,  magical,  and  supemntural  incidents  which  in 
general  fill  the  pages  of  the  romancists  of  the  empire.  The  first  names  that  occur  in  the 
new  series  are  Lucius  of  Patra  (Patrensin)  and  Lucian  (q.v.),  who  flourished  in  the  2d  c. 
A.D.,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus;  but  as  the  former  simply  collected  accounts 
of  magical  transformations  (metamorphoiet),  he  is  perhnj:^  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  novelist 
proper  at  all;  while  the  latter  was  really  a  humorist,  satirist,  and  moralist  in  the  guise  of 
a  story-teller — in  a  word,  a  classic  Rabelais  and  Heine,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
a  member  of  the  wonder-loving  school  of  erotics,  with  whom  he  has  only  an  accidental 
connection  by  the  external  form  of  some  of  his  wriiinss.  The  first  of  the  new  series  of 
romance  writers,  strictly  so  called,  is  properly  lamblichus  (not  the  Ncoplatonic  philoso- 
f)her),  whose  Babjfloniea  is,  indeed,  no  longer  extant;  but  we  arc  able  to  form  a  prettv 
just  estimate  of  it  from  the  epitome  of  Photius.  The  next  notable  name  is  that  of  Heli- 
odorus  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Tilkka,  who  flourished  in  the  4th  c.  A.D.  This  Christian  writer, 
whose  iiove$  <tf  Theagme$  and  OharieUia  is  really  the  oldest  extant  erode  romance,  baa 
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far  ezceHed  all  his  predecessore  hi  uveiytbing  that  can  render  a  story  InterestlDg  or  excel 
lent,  and  his  cbanning  fiction  obtatnea  a  great  popularity  among  such  as  could  read. 
Some  imagine  that  they  see  in  Heliodorus  a  resemblance  to  the  minutely  descriptive 
style  of  novel  introduced  into  England  by  Richardson,  bat  without  adopting'  this  rather 
extreme  notion.  It  can  at  least  be  safely  asserted  that  Achilles  Tatlus  and  all  the  subse- 
quent erotikoi  deliberately  imitated  his  style  and  manner,  while  he  was  not  less  certainly 
used  as  a  model  by  that  once  celebrated  but  dreadfully  tedious  school  of  heroic  romance 
■which  flourished  in  Prance  during  the  17th  c,  and  whose  bes^remembered  representa- 
tive is  mademoiselle  de  ScuderC  Tasso,  Guarini,  D'Urfl,  and  several  other  modem 
writers  have  drawn  many  particnldrs — sometimes  almost  verbatim — from  the  stories  in 
the  Theagene*  and  Oliarieleia.  Achilles  Tatius  (q.v.),  probably  belon^ng  to  the  5th  c, 
ranks  next  to  but  at  some  distance  from  Heliodorus  in  point  of  merit.  His  romance, 
entitled  Ta  kata  Leukippen  kai  KleUophonia,  and  consisting  of  eight  books,  has  supplied 
Incidents  to  more  than  one  Italian  and  French  writer. 

The  next  work  that  invites  our  attention  in  point  of  time,  the  Daphnie  and  OMoe  of 
Longiis,  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  It  is  a  simple  and  picturesque  prose-pastoral, 
with  no  poisonings,  murders,  magic,  supematuralism,  and  impossible  exploits.  Over 
the  whole  story  rest  a  rural  peace  and  a  smile  of  cheerful  sunshine;  and,  in  spite  of 
some  singularly  polluted  passages,  it  was,  for  its  time,  a  pure  and  wholesome  fiction. 
JOaphrui  and  umoe  is  the  only  pastoral  romance  produced  by  any  Byzantine  author. 
Whether  or  not  it  exercised  any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  modern  pastoral  of 
Italy  and  France  cannot  be  proved,  but  it  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  no  sli^t  resem- 
blance between  it  and  the  story  of  the  GentU  Shepherd,  which  we  know  was  suggested 
to  Allan  Ramsay  by  a  classical  friend,  who  may  have  borrowed  from  the  Gr^  the 
sketch  which  he  gave  to  the  poet.  It  has  also  been  very  closely  imitated  by  Qeasner  in 
his  idyl  of  Daphnit. 

After  Longus  comes  Chariton  (flor.  some  time  between  the  6th  and  9th  centuries), 
whose  romance,  in  eight  books,  on  the  Loeet  ^  Cfusrtae  and  OaUirThoi,  is  not  quite  com- 
plete, but  nearly  so.  It  contains,  like  the  other  erotic  fictions,  plenty  of  stirring  and  start- 
ling adventures,  bat  on  the  whole  these  are  less  improbable  than  what  we  encounter  in 
the  writings  of  bis  predecessors.  Of  three  Xenophons,  also  noted  among  the  erotUui, 
and  of  uncertain  date,  the  best  is  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  whose  romance,  entitled  Ephe- 
tiaea,  or  the  Lot>e$  of  Anihia  and  Abroeomat,  is  in  ten  |}ooks,  and  has  all  the  sensational 
characteristics  of  the  school  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  worth  men- 
tionin^  that  in  the  romance  of  Xenophon  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  the  storv  of  the 
love-potion,  the  pretended  death,  and  the  mock-entombment  of  the  heroine,  wblcn  forma 
the  leading  incident  in  Sbakespeiire's  Borneo  and  Juliet,  and  which,  it  is  thought,  reached 
the  great  English  dramatist  at  second  or  third  hand,  through  the  Italian  novelist  Lai.<^ 
da  Ports. 

Again  a  long  interval  elapses  before  we  meet  with  another  love-fiction  of  the  old 
pagan  sort.  During  this  period,  however,  a  work  made  its  appearance  which  was 
essentially  a  romance,  and  was  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
that  form  of  Cliristian  life  which  was  the  favorite  in  early  times — the  ascetic  and  recluse 
form.  This  was  the  Bartaam  and  Joeaphat  (q.v.),  the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  but 
Whose  popularity,  during  the  middle  ages,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
translated  into  every  Utnguage  of  Christendom  from  Norway  to  Spain.  In  the  13th  c. 
another  erotic,  Eustathius  or  Eumathius,  who  was  properly  the  last  of  the  series,  pub- 
lished his  Itmene  and  Jtmeniae,  in  eleven  books.  This  romance  is,  in  truth,  a  feeble 
Serformance;  the  expiring  flicker  of  a  lamp  whose  oil  is  about  done.  It  is  puerile  in  its 
elineation  of  character,  and  full  of  plagiarisms;  yet  many  of  its  details  have  been  copied 
by  later  occidental  writers,  such  as  D'Urfe  and  Montemayor. 

In  all  the  erotic  romances  the  adventures,  which  in  fact  constitute  the  story,  have 
certain  common  characteristics.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  generally  carried  oft  by 
robbers  or  pirates;  or  they  flee  from  home,  and  are  accidentally  separated.  They  resolve 
to  seek  eaco  other  throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  course  of  their  loving  quest  they 
visit  the  remotest  regions,  encounter  the  most  frightful  perils,  make  hairbreadth  escapes 
from  tragic  ends,  meet  again  in  most  unexpected  and  miraculous  ways,  and  generally 
close  their  career  in  happiness  and  splendid  prosperity — often  turning  out  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  far  greater  people  than  they  fancied.  Copious  use  is  made  of  poisons,  love- 
potions,  improbable  tricks,  magic  instruments,  etc. ;  and  one  can  easily  see  that  the 
stories  were  meant  to  tickle  and  stimulate  a  languid,  corrupt,  sensual,  and  credulous 
people,  such  as  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire  undoubtedly  were. 

Before  touching  on  the  medieval  romance  of  western  Eiurope  we  may  in  a  few  words 
notice  such  specimens  of  classical  fiction  as  exist,  or  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Latin. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  Milesian  tales  were  translated  into  that  tongue  by  Slsenna, 
who  derived  his  knowledge  of  them  from  the  Sybarites,  a  Greek  colony  of  lower  Italy. 
The  taste  for  similar  stories  increased  during  the  empire,  but  the  writers  in  general  cannot 
have  displayed  much  genius  in  their  compositions  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  contempt- 
uous language  used  by  the  emperor  Severus  sgainst  Clodius  Albinus,  whose  fictions  ne 
designates  htdSera  literaria,  and  an3ia  (old  wives'  tales).  But  higher  praise  must  be 
assigned  to  the  work  commonly  attributed  to  Petronius  Arbiter  (q.v.),  who  fiourished  in 
the  time  of  Nero^  and  whose  /iitityriiwA— incomplete — is  a  comic  novel  or  romance,  and 
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filthoagh  the  dirtiest  work  even  In  pagan  literature)  is  executed  with  Bkill,  rigor,  and 
at  times,  witti  beauty.  In  the  2d  c.  a.d.,  Appuleius  (q.v.),  wrote  liis  .^(((called  from  iu 
excellence  the  Ooldtn  Au),  which  relates  the  adventures  of  a  young  man  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  accidentally  metamorphosed  into  that  animal  while  solonming  in  Thea- 
saly :  retaining,  however,  his  human  consciousnesa  The  miseries  which  he  suffers  at  th« 
bands  of  robbers,  eunuctis,  magistrates,  and  other  persons  into  whose  hands  he  fails^  until 
the  period  when  he  is  enabled  to  resume  his  former  figure,  are  portrayed  with  a  wit,  hu- 
mor, and  fancy,  hardly  inferior  to  Lucian.  The  work  is  also  believed  to  have  had,  like 
the  writings  of  his  Greek  contemporary,  a  moral  and  satirical  aim.  It  was  immensely 
popular  in  the  middle  ages;  has  supplied  Boccaccio  with  some  of  Ms  stories,  and  the 
author  of  OH  Bla*  with  the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  robbers'  cave  in  the  early  pert 
of  At*  romance,  and  contains  in  the  episode  of  Gtipid  and  Ptyche  one  of  the  loveliest  alle- 
gories of  classical  antiquity. 

2.  Bomantie  fieUon  in  we*tem  Ewrop*. — The  first  thing  to  be  clearly  understood  in 
connection  with  this  branch  of  literature  is,  that  it  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  Grseco- 
Byzantine  or  classical  fiction,  though,  curiously  enough,  it  began  to  spring  up  in  the  west 
Just  as  the  other  was  dying  out  in  the  east.  It  is  a  completely  new  growth,  the  product 
of  new  historical  circumstances,  wliich  were  but  very  slightly  affected  by  Byzantine 
influences  of  any  kind;  and  it  transports  us  into  a  world  of  ideas,  sentiments,  behefs,  and 
actions,  as  different  from  what  we  find  in  the  BrotHcoi  as  could  well  be  imagined.  In  the 
latter,  the  principal  characters  are  mere  lovers  forced  into  adventures  bv  the  ministers  of 
fate ;  in  the  former,  they  are  real  heroes,  of  the  old  Homeric  type,  and  teek  dangers  greedily 
and  joyousbr.  When  we  read  the  BhroHkoi  we  are  reminded  in  many  ways  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  corrupt  and  decaying  civilization ;  when  we  turn  to  the  romances  of  cbivalry 
in  spite  of  certain  superficial  and  barbarous  vices— «uch  as  the  prevalence  of  bastardy,  and 
the  indifference  displayed  to  bloodshed — we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  youth- 
ful, healthy,  vigorous,  and  growing  social  life.  That  these  romances,  generally  from 
beginning  to  end,  consist  of  a  series  of  extraordinary  and  utterly  impossible  exploits,  in 
which  the  magic,  the  mystery,  and  the  enchantments  of  the  Arabian  NighU  are  rivaled 
or  outshone,  U  unquestionable;  but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  the  races  of  western 
Europe,  who  slowly,  during  the  dark  ages,  rose,  by  the  help  of  the  church,  out  of  bar- 
barism into  feudalism — the  first  step  toward  the  civilization  of  the  modem  world — were 
boundlessly  ignorant,  credulous,  and  wonder-loving.  Their  prodigious  vigor  and  vehe- 
mence of  cti^racter,  having  no  proper  intellectual  pafnihun,  was  forced  to  supply  its 
craving  for  a  knowledge  which  was  beyond  its  immediate  attainment,  by  the  exaggera- 
tions of  a  fancy  that  was  without  law  or  limit.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that, 
In  tiie  mediaeval  romance,  everything  is  of  native  or  "Gothic"  origin;  the  fact  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  This  extreme  theory,  propounded  by  Mallet,  and  supported  by  bishop 
Percy,  and  other  writers,  is  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  all  that  is  contained  in  these 
romances.  Kot  less  inadequate  u  another  theory,  first  suggested  by  Salmaslus,  and  after- 
ward elaborated  by  Warton,  that  the  medieeval  romance  u  mainly  of  Saracenic  origin, 
and  was  probably  Introduced  by  the  Moorish  conquerors  into  Spain,  and  thence  propa- 
gated into  France  and  Britain ;  while  a  third  theory,  which  has  also  found  supporters, 
viz.,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  classical  mythology  of  ancient  Greece,  is  the  most 
inadequate  of  all.  The  true  explanation  of  tne  matter  appears  to  be  that  mediKval 
romance  had  its  root  and  foundation  in  cliivalry  (q.v.) — a  genuine  product  of  western 
Europe — and  although  the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  the  expfoits  and  the  marvels,  may 
have  often  been  derived  from  the  foreign  sources  we  have  mentioned,  yet  the  spirit, 
scenery,  sentiment,  and  life  of  the  legends  thoroughly  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the 
earlier  ages  of  feudalism.  The  notions  of  dragons,  ^ants,  mi^c  rings,  enchanted  cas- 
tles, are  probably  of  Saracenic  origin,  and  may  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
horde  of  pilgrims  who  visited  the  east  in  the  time  of  the  crusades;  such  incidents  as  the 
detaining  of  a  knight  from  his  quest  by  the  enchantments  of  a  sorceress  may  have  been  a 
trudltion  of  the  OSutey  of  Homer:  but  the  gallantry,  the  courtesy,  the  romantic  valor, 
the  tournaments,  the  noble  friendships  of  brother-knights— all  that  distinguishes  the 
romances  of  chivalry  from  Runic  legends,  or  the  Arabian  Nightt,  cannot  be  tnced  to  any 
other  source  than  the  new-bom  chivalry  of  Europe. 

The  mediaeval  romances  are  divisible  into  three  great  series— 1.  Those  relating  to 
Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  round-table.  3.  Those  relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his 
paladins.    8.  Those  relating  to  Amadls  de  Gaul  and  his  descendants. 

The  Arihurian  series  is,  in  its  essence,  of  Welsh  and  Armoric  oriMn.  Its  genesis  is  at 
follows:  First  came  the  legendary  chronicles  composed  in  Wales  or  Brittany,  such  as  the 
J)«  BMdio  Britannia  of  Gildas  (q.v.);  the  chronicle  of  Nonius,  belonginir  to  the  9th 
c;  the  Armoric  collections  of  Walter  Calenios  or  Gualtier,  archdeacon  of  Oxford;  and 
the  famous  Chroniam  stM  Ei$toria  Britonum  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (q.v.)— from 
these,  and  from  the  multitude  of  floating  unrecorded  traditions,  sprung  the  metrieal, 
which  in  turn  gave  birth  to,  and  were  ultimately  euperseded  by,  the  proie  romances.  It 
is  with  the  latter  alone  that  we  have  here  to  do.  They,  like  the  metrical  romances,  were 
composed  by  Anglo-Norman  authors  (whose  names  are  unknown)  during  the  18th,  14tb, 
and  16th  centuries,  who  took  all  the  more  willingly  to  the  old  British  legend  that  in  these 
the  "  Saxons  "  were  the  objects  of  the  authors'  hatred  and  detestation.  The  principal 
romances  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  are  those  of  JftrUn  (q.v.^  the  endutnter;  of  Arthur 
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<q.T.);  of  the  Sanereal  (see  Graal);  of  PeremaX;  of  Lancelot  du  Lae;  of  the  princes  of 
Lyonnesae,  MeUadut  and  his  son  IVistan;  and  of  lacUe  le  Tritte,  Uie  son  of  Tristan, 
lliey  relate  the  marvelous  adventiues,  ezpioits,  loves,  and  gallantries  of  the  linights  of 
the  round-table,  and  are  probably  in  substance  the  oldest  of  the  medieeval  prose  romances. 
The  scenes  are  generally  laid  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Brittany,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  onl^ 
in  one  or  two  of  the  series  are  we  taken  as  far  as  Egypt  or  India;  and  though  Arthur  u 
•lain  by  "  Saracens"  who  supported  his  nephew,  Mordred,  and  a  general  eastern  coloring 
is  present  in  the  cycle,  yet  it  is  "Saxons"  who  are  his  principal  ^)e8. 

The  series  of  Ciiarlemagne  and  his  paladins  is  of  purelv  French  origin,  and  originated 
in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  to  the  Arthurian  cycle;  tnat  is  to  say,  there  was  first  a 
legendary  clironicle  fin  verse,  however^,  entitled  Historia  de  Vita  Carati  Magni  et  Holandi, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Turpin  or  Tilpin,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  contemporary  of 
Charlemagne,  but  probably  executed  in  the  lltb  or  12th  centuries;  then  came  a  series  of 
metrical  romances,  strictly  so  called,  which  were  gradually  supplanted  by  their  prose 
counterparts,  the  authors  of  wlilch  last,  however,  appear  to  have  diverged  more  from  the 
metrical  originals,  and  to  have  been  more  free  and  fanciful  than  their  predecessors  of  tbe 
Arthurian  cycle  The  principal  are  Buon  of  Bordeaux  (the  incidents  of  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  Wieland  in  his  Oberon),  Ouerin  de  Monglate,  Qaylen  Bhetore  (in  which  Charle- 
magne and  his  paladins  proceed  ineogrUto  to  the  Holy  Land),  MUet  and  Ames,  Jourdain 
de  Blavei,  DooUn  de  Mayenee,  Ogier  le  Danois,  and  Maugit  the  Enchanter.  In  these 
romances  we  are,  in  some  respects,  on  totally  different  ground  from  that  on  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  Arthurian  series.  We  are  transferred  to  the  east — to  Africa,  Pales- 
tine, Arabia,  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  India,  Persia,  the  Caspian  sea,  etc.  We  are  intro- 
duced to  the  courts  of  Saracen  "princes,"  "sultans,"  and  "emirs;"  and  see  Mohamme- 
dan maidens  of  peerless  beauty  falUng  in  love  with  Christian  knights,  and  for  their  sakes 
abandoning,  or  even  betraying  father,  mother,  brethren,  and  kinsmen.  Fairies,  who 
figure  but  slightly  in  the  Arthurian  romances,  play  a  frequent  and  an  important  part  in 
tliese;  demons,  dervishes,  apes,  talismans,  palaces  with  cupolas  and  gilded  roofs,  splendid 
jewels,  diamonds,  etc. — everything,  in  fact,  shows  the  influence  exercised  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  western  Europe  by  the  glowing  scenery,  the  brilliant  life,  and  the  gorgeoudy 
fanciful  superstitions  of  oriental  lands. 

The  series  relating  to  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  his  descendants  is  suflSciently  characterized 
under  the  bead  of  Amadis  (q.v.).  We  mar  only  observe,  as  a  proof  of  the  comparative 
lateness  of  their  composition,  that  the  "Mracens"  of  the  French  romances  here  give 
place  to  "Turks;"  and  as  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned  toward  the  tottering  Greek 
empire,  many  of  the  scenes  of  warfare  ore  laid  at  Constantinople. 

Besides  tbe  three  distinct  series  of  romance  above-mentioned,  a  fourth,  perhaps, 
deserves  mention,  in  which  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  grotesquely  bicked  out  in  the  cos- 
tume of  meditevaj  knights.  The  exact  date  of  their  composition  cannot  be  ascertained; 
but  they  were  probably  later  in  general  than  any  of  the  other  tiiree  series;  and,  at  any 
rate,  were  for  the  most  part  not  published  till  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  bennning  of 
the  16th  centuries.  The  principal  are  the  romance  of  Jaton  and  Medea,  of  Berevlet,  of 
(Ediput,  and  of  Alexander.  They  are  all  written  in  French,  and  the  first  two  profess  to 
■be  the  work  of  a  Raoul  le  Febre.  An  attempt  is  made  to  adhere,  in  the  general  outline 
of  tbe  stories,  to  the  ancient  myths,  but  most  marvelous  embellishments  are  added,  such 
as  only  the  middle  ages  could  have  conceived ;  while  the  transformations  that  the  classi- 
cal personages  undergo  are  exceedingly  ludicrous.  Jove  becomes  a  "king;"  Mercury 
his  "squire;"  the  fates   "duennas;"  Cerberus  and  the  sphinx,  "giants;"  etc. 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject  we  would  observe  that,  though  the 
romances  of  chivalry  may  appear  infinitely  tedious  and  absurd  to  a  modem  reader,  th^ 
were  immensely  relished  and  admired  during  the  ages  in  which  they  were  produced; 
were  widely  disf^eminated,  in  different  forms,  throughout  all  Christendom,  and  were 
highly  popular  with  later  poet«.  The  influence  which  they  exercised  on  I^llci,  Boiardo, 
Tasso,  Spenser,  etc.,  shows  the  strong  hold  that  they  must  have  had  on  the  imagination 
of  Europe;  but,  with  the  decline  of  cuivalry,  the  spread  of  the  more  rational  and  artistic 
fictions  of  the  Italian  novelists,  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  general  advancement  in 
civilization  of  Christendom,  the  taste  for  the  romances  of  cbivaJry  also  declined,  until 
finally  Cervantes  laughed  them  out  of  literature,  and  well-nigh  out  of  memory,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

8.  Detdopment  and  Jnflttenee  (^  Fietion  in  lialy.— The  Italians  originated  no  romances 
of  the  kind  described  above.  This  resulted  from  various  causes,  the  principal  of  which 
perhaps  are:  1st,  that  they  were  really  not  a  Gothic,  but  at  least  a  semi-classic  people; 
2d,  that  they  were  more  polished  than  the  northern  nations;  and  8d,  that  instead  of 
feudal  chivalric  institutions,  the  most  characteristicpotttkjoj  features  of  Italy,  during  the 
middle  ages,  were  mercantile  and  lettered  republics.  Tliere  was  what  may  be  roughly  called 
a  middle  date — of  merchants — in  Italy,  when  England  and  France  and  Spain  contained 
really  little  more  than  nobles  and  serfs;  and  these  were  really  the  best  instructed  and  the 
most  eoliglitened  portion  of  the  community.  Hence  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  find  a 
stvle  of  fiction  mirroring  to  some  extent  this  more  civilized  and  sober  form  of  social 
life.  That  the  classical  romances  had  some  iofiuence  on  tbe  development  of  Italian  fiction 
is  probable;  several  of  the  tales  recoiled  in  the  love-letters  of  Aristinetus,  and  in  the 
CMden  Jm  of  Appuleius,  are  quite  like  what  we  read  in  Boccaccio  and  others.    Tiie 
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fables  of  Pilpai  or  Bidpol  (q.v.),  tmnslated  into  Latin  as  early  as  the  IStli  c.,  were  also 
not  without  a  certain  effect;  but  it  is  to  tlie  Arabicu-Indian  book  of  the  seven  counsel- 
OTs  (belter  IiDown  as  Tlie  Tales  of  Oie  Seven  Wi»e  Ma*tert),  still  more  to  tbe  stories  at 
Petrus  AlpboDSUs  (whose  work  is  entitled  De  OlerieaU  Disei}Uina),  and  Uie  Oe»ta  Soma- 
Dorum  (q.v.),  a  ^otesque  jumble  of  classical  stories,  Arabian  apologues,  and  mooldsh 
legends,  in  tlie  disguise  of  romantic  fiction;  but  most  of  all  perhaps  to  the  GoiUa  and 
Fnhliaux  (q.v.)  of  the  French  poets,  that  we  must  look  for  the  first  sources  of  those 
almost  innumerable  noveUetU  which  mark  the  earlier  literary  history  of  Italy. 

The  earliest  Italian  work  of  tliis  sort  is  the  Cento  NoveUa  Anttate,  commonly  called 
II  JVoveUino.  It  is  a  compilation  bv  different  hands — all  unknown — of  stories  floating 
about,  or  taken  with  modifications  from  the  sources  above-mentioned,  with  one  or  tvS 
of  the  more  graceful  episodes  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  was  executed  towards 
the  close  of  the  13th  century.  It  was  followed  in  1858  by  the  Deeameronot  Boccaccio  (q.v.) 
— the  finest,  in  point  of  liumor,  sentiment,  and  style,  of  the  whole  set,  but  not  more 
original  in  the  matter  of  story  than  Jl  NoBetUno.  Its  influence  on  eaiiy  European  Utera- 
ture  was  prodigious.  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  in  England  have  been  in  particular 
greatly  inacbted  to  it  for  incidents  and  plots;  while  in  France — from  whose  Trou vires 
Se  liad  himself  derived  so  much — Boccaccio  had  a  number  of  distinguished  imitatorsL 
In  his  own  country  his  influence  was  so  overwhelming  that  for  some  centuries  Italiiu 
novelists  could  do  nothing  more  than  attempt  to  copy  him.  The  principal  of  these  imitaton 
are  Franco  Saccheiti  (1835-1410),  8er  Giovanni  (who  began  to  write  his  novelletti  in  1378, 
from  which  Moli^re  got  the  plot  of  iiis  Keole  de»  Femmet,  and  Shakespeare  probably  part  of 
bis  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice — thoueh  the  story  of  the  bond  is  far  older,  and  is  of 
Persian  origin — Chaucer  is  also  indebted  to  this  Italian);  Massuccio  di  Salerno  (flor. 
about  1470),  more  original  than  most  of  tbe  post-Boccaccian  novelists;  Sabadino  deUi 
Arienti  (flor.  about  1488);  Agnolo  Firenzuolo;  Luigi  da  Porta;  Molza,  and  Oiovanni 
Brevio  (flor.  at  the  close  of  the  15th  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  c);  Girolamo  Para- 
bosco  (flor.  1550);  Marco  Cademoste  da  Lodi  (1544);  and  Giovanni  Giraldi  Cintliio  (died 
1678),  noted  particularly  for  his  extravagant  employment  of  sanguinary  incidents,  and 
the  introduction  of  scenes  of  incredible  atrocity  and  accumulated  horrors.  Tbe  seventh 
of  his  third  decade  of  stories  contains  the  story  of  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice;  the 
plot  of  Measure  for  Measure  was  also  derived  indirectlv  from  him.  Cinthio  was,  in 
fact,  the  greatest  favorite  of  all  the  Italian  novelists  witn  the  Elizal)ethan  dramatista 
Besides  tUcse,  we  may  further  mention  Antonio  Francesco  Grazzini  (died  1583);  Strapa- 
rolo  (wrote  1554  et  seq.)  from  whom  MoliSre,  and  also  the  French  writers  of  fairy  tales, 
derived  numerous  hints;  while  the  ludicrous  incident  embodied  in  the  Scottish  sung  of 
The  ban-in'  o'  our  door  forms  one  of  the  stories  of  this  writer;  Bandello  (died  1555),  the 
most  widely  known  and  read  (out  of  Italy)  of  all  the  Italian  novelists  next  to  Boccaccio, 
and  in  whom  we  find  the  ori^nal  of  liassinger's  play  of  The  Picture,  and  of  Sliakes- 
peare's  Twelfth  Night;  Granucci  (published  1574);  Mnlespini  (published  1609);  and  Cam- 
peggi  (early  part  of  17th  c).  The  hest  French  imitations  of  these  Italian  tales  are  tbe 
Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelie*  (printed  1456,  and  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  the 
Bundreih  Mery  Taffies,  1657).  They  are  full  of  life,  gayety,  and  imagination,  and  are 
written  in  a  most  naive  and  agreeable  manner;  and  tlie  Mej^meron  of  Margaret,  queen- 
cf  Navarre,  from  which  Shirley,  the  English  dramatist,  has  taken  the  plots  of  two  of 
his  comedies. 

A  few  words  may  also  be  devoted  here  in  passing  to  a  very  different  class  of  fiction 
— ^the  Spiritual  Romance.  It  originated,  witliout  doubt,  in  the  Ixieom  of  the  chureii, 
and  from  the  desire  to  edify,  by  stories  of  religious  knight-errantry,  a  rude  and  ignorant 
community,  incapable  of  understanding  or  relishing  abstract  doctrines.  The  first  of 
the  series  is  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  already  alluded  to;  but  by  far  the  greatest  work  of 
the  kind  produced  during  the  middle  ages  is  the  Legenda  Aurea,  or  Golden  Legend  (q.v.), 
itself  believed  to  be  drawn  from  different  and  now  partly  forgotten  sources.  Besides 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  species  of  spiritual  tale — tbe  Oontts  Divots,  prevalent  in  France 
during  tlie  13th  and  18th  c,  and  which  were  written  by  monks,  probably  with  the  view 
of  counteracting  the  witty  and  licentious  stories  of  the  Trouvfires;  but  curiously  enough, 
in  th^  pious  fictions,  the  lives  of  monks  and  nuns  are  represented  as  far  more  immOTal 
than  in  those  of  the  secular  satirists.  The  things,  too,  which  the  virgin  Mary  is  repre- 
sented as  doing  are  most  astounding,  and  throw  a  strange  but  valualjle  light  upon  the 
religious  notions  of  the  age.  In  one  story  she  conceals  the  shame  of  a  favorite  nun; 
in  another,  she  performs  tbe  part  of  a  procuress;  in  a  third,  she  officiates  as  midwife 
to  an  abbess  who  had  been  frail  and  imprudent;  and  in  general,  she  performs  the  most 
degrading  offices  for  the  most  worthless  characters. 

Romance  of  the  16tt  and  nth  Centuries. — During  the  middle  ages,  the  universal  sway 
of  the  church  and  the  institutions  of  feudalism  gave  a  certain  character  of  uniformity 
to  the  modes  of  life,  and  thereby  to  the  social  literature  of  western  Europe;  but  after tbie 
epoch  of  the  reformation,  and  even  earlier,  this  uniformity  disappears,  and  we  find  in 
every  direction  a  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  individudism.  This  tendency 
manifests  itself  especially  m  the  fiction  of  Uie  period,  which,  vastly  increasing  in  quantity 
and  varfing  in  quality,  becomes  difficult  to  classify.  We  shall,  however,  endeavor  to 
group  the  products  of  modem  prose-fiction  works  under  what  appears  to  lis  a  oonvenieiit 
chronological  heading. 
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During  the  18th  and  17fh  centuries,  four  different  Mndsiof  rom&noe  or  novel  were 
cultivated— 1.  The  Comie  Bomanee;  i.  The  Politieal  Bomanee;  8.  ih«  I^utoral  Bomanee; 
4.  The  Heroic  Bomanee. 

Comie  Bomanee  substantially  begins  in  modern  times  with  Rabelais  (q.v.)>  styled  by 
dr  William  Temple  the  father  of  ridicule.  Others,  indeed,  had  preceded  him  iu  the 
same  path,  but  they  had  acquired,  no  celubrity.  In  him  we  see  unmistakably  one  form 
of  the  modem  spirit — its  daring  freedom  of  speculation,  criticism,  and  satire,  also  that 
lack  of  reverence  exhibited  by  those  who,  at  the  period  of  the  reformation,  clearly 
discerned  the  abuses  of  the  church,  but  had  not  faith  in  the  possibility  or  eiScacy  of 
reforms.  Thus  Rabelais,  in  his  inimitable  burlesque  romance,  scoffs  ^with  the  tune  of  a 
skeptic,  however)  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  crooked  ways  of  politicians,  the  iargon 
of  pUilosophers,  and  the  absurdities  of  the  Conte*  DevoU,  and  of  the  medieval  tales 

fenerally.  The  nest  remarkable  romance  of  a  comic  nature  is  the  Vita  di  Bertoldo  of 
alio  Cesare  Croce  (flor.  at  the  close  of  the  16th  c),  a  work  recounting  the  hiunorous 
and  successful  exploits  of  a  clever  but  ugly  peasant,  and  regarding  which  wo  are  told 
that  for  two  centuries  it  was  as  popular  in  Italy  as  Bobimon  Crusoe  or  the  Pilgrim's  Progrem 
in  England.  The  substance  of  the  story  can  be  traced  back  to  an  oriental  source.  A 
few  years  later  ap[)eared  Don  Quixote  (aee  Cbrvantbs),  in  which  "  war  to  the  knife" 
was  proclaimed  against  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  we  see  more 
distinctly  than  in  any  other  Action  of  the  period  the  new  turn  that  the  mind  of  western 
Europe  had  taken.  Almost  contemporaneous  with  Don  Quixote  was  another  Spanish 
romance — Matteo  Aleman's  Life  of  Chtanan  Alfarache,  successively  beggar,  swindler, 
pander,  student,  and  galley-slave.  In  this  work,  as  iu  others  of  the  same  sort,  we  find 
several  indications  of  the  mfluence  of  the  Italian  novelists.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Guzman  Alfarache  suggested  to  Le  Sage  the  idea  of  OU  Blot,  and  there  is  some  resem- 
blance between  the  two;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  ^ve  birth  to  a  host  of  Spanish  romances 
with  beggars  and  scamps  for  heroes,  of  which  the  best  is  the  Lazariilo  de  Tormes,  by 
Diego  de  Mendoza  (15S6).  In  the  following  century  France  produced,  among  otliers, 
Scarron's  Boman  Comique,  and  Furetiere's  Soman  Bourgeois.  England  and  Qermany 
have  nothing  to  show  iu  this  department. 

PoUtieal  Bomanee  was  manifestly  suggested  partly  by  the  great  politicoecclesiastical 
changes  that  took  place  in  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  c,  and  partly  by  the 
immense  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  remote  nations,  occa- 
sioned by  geographical  discoveries  and  mercantile  adventure.  The  earUest  of  the  series 
is  the  Utopia  of  sir  Thomas  More;  next  comes  the  Argenisot  Barclay,  published  in  1631: 
and  to  the  same  class  belong  a  variety  of  French  romances  produced  about  the  close  of 
the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18lh  c.,  of  which  by  far  Uie  most  famous  is  the  Tele- 
maque  of  Fenelon. 

Postural  Bomanee. — ^All  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the  fame  of  Virgil  kept  up  a  certain 
biterest  in  compositions  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  rustic  or  shepherd  life.  We  evea 
find  in  the  poems  of  the  troubadours  several  specimens  of  the  erotic  pastoral;  and  the 
Ameio  of  Boccaccio  furnishes  us  with  a  prose  illustration  of  the  same.  But  it  was  after 
the  revival  of  letters  Uiat  this  branch  of  fiction,  so  essentially  classical,  was  most  assidu- 
ously cultivated  by  men  of  scholarly  genius;  and  though  their  works  have  not  retained 
the  popularity  they  originally  enjoyed,  they  are  still  mteresting  and  valuable  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  and  abound  in  descriptive  passages  of  great  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness. The  pastoral  life  which  they  portray,  however,  never  existed  either'in  Qreece  or 
elsewhere.  Their  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  as  unreal  and  unbistorical  beings 
as  the  knights  of  mediaeval  romance.  The  first  important  work  of  the  kind  is  ue 
Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro,  written  in  Italian,  atx>ut  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  It  was 
followed  by  the  IHana  of  Montemayor,  written  in  Spanish,  al>out  the  middle  of  the  16th 
c,  several  of  the  episodes  of  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Italian  novelists;  while 
Shakespeare  has  in  turn  directly  taken  from  it  the  plot  of  the  Tum  OenUemen  cf_  Verona, 
copying  occasionally  tbe  verr  language,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  amnsing  incidents 
in  his  Midsummer  NigMs  Dream.  The  Diana  was  imitated  in  French  by  Honors 
d'Urf§,  whose  Attree  (1610-25)  was  for  a  long  while  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  is 
really,  in  spite  of  its  tediousness,  a  work  of  great  learning  and  considerable  merit. 
Twenty  years  before  the  appearance  of  Ai^ie,  sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  and  published  bis 
Areadm,  as  tiresome,  and  m  substance  as  unreal,  as  any  production  of  the  same  scliool. 
but  in  stateliness  and  melody  of  language,  in  luxury  of  fancy,  in  nobility  and  purity  of 
sentiment,  far  exceeding  them  all. 

Heroic  Bomanee  owed  its  origin  partly  to  the  immediate  antecedent  pastoral  romance^ 
partly  to  an  increa.sed  acquaintance  with  classic  history,  produced  by  the  translation  of 
such  books  as  Plutarch's  lives,  and  partly  to  the  interest  excited  in  the  Moors  of  Qra- 
nada  by  a  splendid  romance  in  Spanish  (professing,  however,  to  be  a  history)  entitled 
The  Dissensions  of  the  Zegris  and  the  Abeneerrages,  and  was  printed  at  Alcala  in  1604, 
and  which  soon  became  extremely  popular,  especially  in  Franca  It  was  in  the  latter 
country  alone  that  the  Bomans  de  Jjmgue  Hcueine  (Long-winded  Romances),  as  tbey 
have  been  happily  nicknamed,  were  cultivated.  The  first  of  tills  heavy  series  was  the 
Polexandre  of  Gomberville,  published  in  1683,  in  which  the  influence  of  tbe  early  Qreek 
romances  is  visible.  His  successor,  Calprenede,  the  best  of  a  bad  lot,  wrote  deopalra, 
Oamandra,  and  Pharamond.    But  the  most  prolific,  and  consequently  the  most  intolera- 
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Ue  of  the  school,  is  Mme.  de  ScudSrl,  whose  principal  romances  are  Ibrahim,  ou 
FUluttre  Ba»sa;  Clelie;  Uistoire  Homaine;  Artamenet,  ou  le  Grand  Cyrttt;  and  AlnuMde. 
The  pompous  dignity,  the  hyper-polite  address,  the  dreadful  duliness,  and  the  boUow 
ceremonialism  of  these  ridiculous  performances,  admirably  (if  unintentionally)  mirror 
the  features  of  French  court-life  during  the  time  of  the  Orand  Monarque.  The  heroic 
romances  did  not  long  retain  their  meretricious  reputation.  Moliiie,  and  still  more, 
Boileau,  in  his  satire  Let  Ueroi  de  Roman,  Diaiogxu,  ridJcided  them  to  death,  and  in 
consequence,  Mme.  de  Scuderi  had  no  successor. 

NovBLS  AND  Romances  or  the  18th  Centttrt. — The  two  ihuopean  nations  that 
most  brilliantly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  department  of  fiction  during  this  century 
were  Kngland  and  France,  and  to  these  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention. 

1.  EngUth  Prom  Fiction. — During  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  immediate  successors, 
the  imaginative  genius  of  England,  from  various  causes,  had  taken  an  almost  exclu- 
sively poetical  direction,  and  with  the  exception  of  Sidney's  pastoral  of  Arcadia,  and 
Bunyan's  PUgrim't  Prograt,  we  meet  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  novel  era  romance 
for  a  hundred  ^ean.  The  17tb  c.  has  notbing  to  show  tUl  it  approaches  its  close.  TLis 
is  doubtless  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intensity  of  the  great  political  struggle  that 
agitated  and  rent  England  during  tlte  first  half  of  that  century,  and  gave  an  austere 
theological  bias  to  society.  The  Puritans,  in  their  day  of  triumph,  would  not  tolerate 
either  comic  or  heroic  romances.  They  set  their  faces  "like  flint "  against  all  imagina- 
tive fiction,  which  tliey  considered  as  little  better  than  lying;  and  even  to  this  day  that 
class  of  people  commonly  described  as  "  the  religious  portion  of  the  community,"  in 
some  sense  the  representatives  of  the  Puritacs,  betray  the  legitimacy  of  their  spiritual 
descent  by  their  aversion  to  all  sorts  of  secular  tales.  After  the  restoration,  however, 
an  extraordinary  change  came  over  the  English  nation,  or  at  least  over  the  upper  and 
wealthier  classes  These  rioted  in  the  excess  of  a  coarse  and  licentious  reaction  against 
the  rigorous  piety  and  fanaticism  of  the  commonwealth.  This  turbid  viciousness  by 
and  by  calmed  down,  but  it  left  a  certain  taint  of  sensualism  and  materialism  in  the  hab- 
its and  life  of  the  people,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  competent  critics,  marks  them 
to  this  day.  It  is  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  England  was  entering  on 
the  most  prosaic,  unimaginative,  and  unheroical  period  of  her  history.  Its  characteris- 
tics ere  faithfully  reflected  in  most  of  her  novels,  which,  as  pictures  of  the  gross  dull 
life,  the  paltry  thoughts,  the  low  sentiments,  the  modish' manners,  and  the  loose  morality 
that  prevailed,  possess  a  great  historical  value  apart  altogether  from  Iheir  literary  merits. 
The  first  name  that  occurs  is  tliatof  the  notorious  Aphra  Behn  (q.v.),  the  greater  num- 
ber of  whose  novels,  of  which  Oronoko  is  the  best  known,  appeared  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  are  included  here  in  the  literature  of  the  18th  c.,  as  they 
belong  to  it  by  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  not  to  the  17th  c.  types  of  fiction.  She  was 
imitated  by  Mrs.  Heywood  (born  1696,  died  1758),  of  whose  Lote  in  Ekceeti,  The  British 
Bedute,  and  The  Iiyured  Hiuiand,  it  has  been  remarked  that  "  the  male  characters  are 
in  the  highest  degree  licentious,  and  the  females  as  impassioned  as  the  Saracen  princesses 
in  the  Spanish  romances  of  chivalry."  A  later  work,  however,  The  Ui»tory  of  Miu 
Betsy  Thoughtless,  is  of  a  higher  stamp,  and  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  plan  of 
Miss  Bumey's  Evelina.  But  the  first  novelist  of  great  genius  belon^ng  to  the  new  era 
is  Daniel  De  Foe  (q.v.),  the  father  of  modern  English  prose  fiction,  in  whose  writings— 
The  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,  The  Fortunes  of  MoU  ttanders.  The  History  <A 
Colonel  Jack,  etc. — the  coarse,  homely,  unpoetical,  but  vigorous  reoMsm  of  the  time  is 
strikincrly  apparent.  Perhaps  the  Spanish  ragamuffin  romances  may  have  fumLshed 
him  wtth  some  hints.  Eobinson  Crusoe  is  the  finest  and  the  most  famous  of  all  that  class 
of  fiction  which  was  extensively  cultivated  both  in  France  and  England  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  18tb  c.,  and  which  received,  in  the  former  country,  the  name  of  Vog- 
oge*  Imaginaires.  To  the  same  class  (outwardly  at  least)  belong  Swift's  OvUiur'i 
Travels,  though  atlx>ttom  this  is  a  satirical  romance,  like  the  works  of  Rabelais,  and  the 
OaudenUo  di  Lucca,  a  sort  of  politico-geographical  fiction,  generally  attributed  to  Bishop 
Berkeley.  After  De  Foe  comes  Richardson  (q.v.),  very  unlike  any  of  the  novelists  of  bis 
age — to  appearance  1  His  muse  is  a  most  decorous  prude,  and  never  utters  anything 
rude,  or  vulgar,  or  licentious;  but  though  she  was  inspired  with  the  best  intentions,  her 
notions  of  how  virtue  should  be  rewarded  indicate  the  coarseness  of  the  time,  hardly  less 
than  the  debaucheries  and  seductions  of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The  principal  novels  of 
Richardson  are,  Pamela;  Sir  Charles  Chrandison;  and  Clarissa  HarUnee.  Fielding  (q.v.) 
thought  Richardson  untrue  to  nature,  and  wrote  his  first  novel  of  Joseph  Andrews  as  a 
burlesque  on  the  style  of  his  predecessor.  Like  his  subsequent  performances,  Tom  Joms 
and  Amelia,  it  represents  society  as  Fielding's  sharper  eyes  saw  it,  on  the  whole,  gross, 
vulgar,  and  impure.  Smollett  (q.v.),  with  a  different  style  of  genius,  continues  to  pamt 
in  the  same  spirit.  His  chief  works  are,  Roderick  Random;  Peregrine  Pickle;  The  Adven 
tares  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom;  and  Humphry  Clinker.  Sterne  (q.v.),  belonging  to 
the  same  period,  exhibits  a  genius  so  whimsical,  peculiar,  and  original,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  class  him  with  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  Trixtram  Shandy  is  a  work 
«ut  generis,  but  nowhere  is  the  coarse  impurity  and  indelicacy  of  the  age  more  conf^picu- 
ous.  Four  years  later  appeared  Goldsmith  s  Viear  of  WakefiM,  in  which  a  change  for 
the  better,  in  a  moral  pomt  of  view,  is  first  noticeable.    With  the  exception  of  Richard 
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•on,  all  the  novelists  above  mentioned  are  usnany,  and  we  may  add  correctly,  described 
as  humoruta.  Other  qualities  they  have  besides,  but  this  is  the  most  common  and  pre- 
dominant. When  this  school  was  passing  away  about  17<X>-70,  another  was  on  the  eve 
of  being  bom.  The  publication  of  Percys  BeUguet  had  reawakened  an  interest  in  the 
age  of  chivalry  and  romance.  Readers  had  become  tired  of  the  long  prevalence  of 
prosaic  fiction,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  genius  devoted  to  its  illustration.  It  had  done  its 
work,  and  could  create  no  more  The  first  of  the  modem  romantic  school  was  Horace 
Walpole,  whose  QutU  of  Otranto  appeared  in  1769.  It  was  followed  bv  Clara  Reeve, 
the  authoress  of  the  Old  Engtiik  Atron,  a  romance  that  eveiy  school-boy,  we  hope, 
lemembera  with  the  deepest  gratitude;  but  the  greatest  genius  in  this  line  was  undoubt- 
edly Mrs.  Raddiffe  (q.v.),  whose  Jfytteriei  of  Udolpho  and  other  works,  though  now 
almost  forgotten,  were  once  greedily  devoured  and  abundantly  imitated.  The  ablest  cf 
her  successors  were  Matthew  Oregory  Lewis,  author  of  T/te  Monk  (1706),  and  Maturin,' 
author  of  libntimo  (1808).  In  all  Uie  romances  of  this  school^  the  incidents  are  of  the 
most  startling,  terrible,  and  often  supernatural  character,  and  the  scenery  is  in  keeping 
with  the  incidents.  Fierce  barons,  mysterious  bandits,  persecuted  mudens,  gloomy 
castles,  secret  passages,  deep  forests,  murders,  ghosts,  haunted  chambers,  etc. ;  every* 
thing  that  could  charm,  by  way  of  contrast,  and  pTeasantlv  horrify  the  languid,  Jiatter-of- 
fact,  skeptical  18th  c,  is  to  l>e  foiud  in  their  exaggerated  pages. 

A  few  novelists  remain  to  be  mentioned  who  are  incapable  of  particular  classification. 
These  are  Dr.  John  Moore  (ji.v.),  author  of  Zelueo,  etc.,  Oodwin  (q.v.),  author  of 
CaMi  Wmiam*,  8t.  Leon,  etc.,  in  whom  the  free-thinkiug  and  revolutionary  spirit  that 
seized  many  minds  after  1789  is  conspicuous;  Mrs.  InchMd  (N(Uure  and  Art,  A  Simple 
Story,  etc.);  Charlotte  Smith  (Otd  Manor  Houm,  etc.);  Miss  Austen  (/Vids  and  Prgu- 
dice,  3mma,  Pgrtvaiton) ;  and  Maria  Edgeworth,  whose  sketches  of  Irish  character  mat 
suggested  to  Walter  Scott— the  idea  of  attempting  for  Scotland  a  series  of  like  illustra- 
tions. 

i.  French  pro»efletion  in  the  16A  eentury. — ^It  is  not  easv — perhaps  not  possible — to 
trace  the  causes  that  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  different  kinds  of  fiction  which  flour- 
ished in  France  during  this  century,  and  particularly  during  the  first  half  of  it  The 
natural  love  of  change — of  novelty;  the  accidental  influences  of  foreign  literature;  the 
disposition,  so  pecuiurly  French,  to  satirize  prevalent  foUies  and  vices-,  the  wish,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  amuse  the  leisure  moments  oi  a  luxurious,  superstitious,  and  profligate 
society:  all  these  and  many  other  causes  unquestionably  anisted  in  determining  its 
diverse  development.  Four  kinds  have  l)een  distinguished:  1.  Pteudo-hUiorieal  Romance, 
the  literature  in  which  department,  although  copious  enough,  neither  deserves  nor 
requires  special  notice.  8.  Bomance  in  which  the  inddend,  wmtgh  natural,  are  purely 
imaginarjf.  8.  Satirieo-moral  Bomance.  4  Fairy  Taiet,  to  which  may  be  associated  the 
imitations  of  Oriental  Tales,  and  the  Voyagee  Imaginairei. 

3.  Bomance  in  which  the  ineiderUi,  though  natural,  are  purdy  imaginary. — This  class 
more  nearly  corresponds  with  the  modem  conception  of  the  novel  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  prol>ably  had  its  prototype  in  La  Prineeete  de  GUeet  and  Zdlde,  by  the  com- 
tesse  de  Lafayette,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17  c. ;  but  the  first  great  name 
that  adorns  it  is  that  of  Marivaux  (1688 — 1768),  wboee  Vie  de  Maria/mne  and  Paytan 
Parvenu  were  long  in  high  favor.  They  have  this  in  common  with  the  contemporary 
English  fiction,  that  everything  in  them  is  produced  by  ordinair  means,  and  the  interest 
of  the  reader  is  sought  to  be  awakened  by  the  vivid  and  powerful  portraiture  of  natural 
feelings,  while  the  incidents,  if  often  highly  romantic,  are  always  sufflcientiy  probable 
to  insure  the  credence  of  the  imagination.  Next  to  Marivaux  comes  the  Aboe  Prevot, 
(1698-1768),  who  first  "carried  the  terrors  of  tragedy  into  the  novel."  He  was  k 
most  voluminous  writer,  but  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  is  Mano% 
L'Eieavt,  recounting  the  adventures  of  a  kept-mistress  and  swindler,  the  purpose  of 
which  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  La  Dame  aux  Camelias  of  Dumas  JK*— viz.,  to 
show  how  noble,  true-hearted,  and  self-sacrificing  a  prostitute  may  be)  Other  writers 
belonging  more  or  less  strictly  to  the  same  division  are  Madame  Riccoboni  (flor.  1760) 
and  Rousseau  (q.v.)  in  whose  Eeloite  we  begin  to  see  the  dawn  of  that  fierce  natural 
impure  passion,  and  that  extravagant  scom  of  conventional  life,  that  culminated  in  the 
sanguinary  paroxysms  of  the  revolution. 

8.  Htimoroue  and  satirical  romance. — By  far  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  fiction  produced  in  France  during  the  18th  e.  an  the  OH  Blot,  the  Dialile  Boiteux 
saA.  L»  Baehtlier  de  Salamanque  of  Le  ^ge,  q.v.  (1668—1746),  all  of  which  were  sug- 
^ted  by  the  prolific  comic  romancists  of  Spain,  Juan  de  Luna,  (luevedo,  Cervantes, 
Espinel,  from  some  of  whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  tiardly  any  variation,  whole  scenee 
and  stories,  as  well  as  from  more  ancient  sources.  The  heeX  parts,  however,  are  his 
own,  and  the  spfait  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  French  in  tiie  gay  and  lightsome  vi-racity 
of  its  humoi  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we  place  the  younger  CrebiHon  (q.v.)  in  the 
same  category,  for  the  licentiousness  of  hi«  Bgaremente  du  Cosur  et  de  VEtjmt,  and  other 
novels,  is  far  more  apparent  tlian  their  satire  or  humor.  BasUde  and  Diderot  (q.v.) 
hold  an  equally  doubtful  position  as  satirists  or  humorists;  but  Voltaire  (q.v.)  mav  fairly 
claim  to  rank  among  the  former,  in  virtue  of  his  Oandide,  Zadig,  L'Inginu,  La  Prineeim 
de  BabyUme,  etc.,  most  of  which  contain  covert  attacks  on  superstition  and  de^Mtism, 
under  the  forms  in  which  Voltaire  best  knew  them.    Voltaire,  however,  liad  not  a  lidi 
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bnaginadon,  and,  in  conwqnence,  has  been  obliged  to  help  himself  libetaOy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  incident  from  older  writers. 

4.  Fatry  taUt,  etc. — A  very  careful  inquiry  mi^t  probably  succeed  in  tiacing  back 
tbis  kind  of  literature  to  the  early  intercourse  of  Christian  and  Moorish  nations,  bat  the 
first  work  in  wbich  we  find  dednite  examples  of  fairy  tales  is  the  NighU  of  thie  Italian 
novelist  Straparola,  translated  into  French  in  1585.  In  this  collection  are  fonnd  at  least 
the  outlines  of  some  of  the  best-known  stories  of  the  sort,  such  as  Le  Chat  Botti  (Puss  in 
Boots),  Prince  Itareamn,  Blane/ubeUe,  and  fbrtunattu.  The  immediate  forerunner  and 
prototype,  however,  of  the  French  fairy  tales  was  the  Pentamerotu  of  Signor  Basile, 
written  in  the  Neapolitan  patoi*,  and  published  in  1672.  This  work  attracted  and  stimu- 
lated the  fancy  of  M.  Charles  Perrault  (q.v.),  whose  Huioira  ou  Contet  du  Tempt  pomi 
appeared  in  1607,  and  is  incomparably  the  most  naive  and  charming  of  all  the  collections 
of  fairy  tales.  The  titles  of  some  of  his  amUt  will  recall  many  a  literary  feast  of  our 
childhood — La  Barbe  BUue  (Bluebeard^,  La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant  (The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
to  which,  by  the  by,  Tennyson  has  given  a  poetic  immortality],  Le  Chat  Botte  (Ptiss  in 
Boots).  Riquet  d  la  JLmppe  (Riquet  with  the  Tuft),  and  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Btmge  (Little 
Red  Kidiug  Hood).  The  principal  successors  of  Perrault  were  the  comtesse  d'Aunov 
(see  AcNOY),  Madame  Murat,  and  Mademosielle  de  la  Force;  bnt  their  stories  are  much 
more  extravagant  and  forced  than  those  of  the  illustrious  academician.  The  same  cen- 
sure, however,  is  not  applicable  to  Le*  Contet  Marine*  (1740),  by  Madame  Yilleneuve, 
among  wbich  occurs  the  tale  entitled  La  Belle  et  la  Bite  (Beauty  and  the  Beast),  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  creation  in  the  whole  circle  of  this  fantastic  form  of  fiction. 

Meanwhile,  the  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment*  (q.v.)  by  Galland, 
1704-17,  and  of  numerous  other  Arabic  and  Persian  works,  the  great  encouragement 
extended  to  the  literature  of  the  East  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  publication  of 
the  Bibliothiqae  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot,  etc.,  created  a  taste  for  the  brilliant  exaggera- 
tions of  oriental  fiction,  and  a  variety  of  works  were  soon  in  the  field,  swarming  with 
necromancers,  dervishes,  caliplis,  bashaws,  viziers,  cadis,  eunuchs,  slaves.  The  most 
notable  of  these  are— L<«  MilU  et  uti  Quart  d'Beure,  Conte*  Tarlaret;  Let  Gontei  Ohinoii, 
ou  let  Atienturet  Merveiileiuei  du  Mandarin  Fum-hoam;  and  Let  Sultanei  de  Ovaaratte, 
CotUe*  Mongols,  of  M.  Oueulette. — Of  the  class  of  fictions  known  as  Voyage*  Imagmaire*, 
the  principal  are  the  Histoire  Comique  de*  Ettati  et  Empires  de  la  Lune,  and  the  Sitatt  et 
Empire*  du  SoleU  of  Cyrano  Bergerac,  which  materially  influenced  the  genius  of  Swift, 
who  has,  in  fact,  borrowed  not  a  little  from  the  first  of  these  in  his  OvUiver'*  Trateis, 
and  which  were  themselves  partly  suggested  by  the  Spanish  romance  of  Dominico  Qon- 
sales,  entitled  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Such  novels  as  the  Paul  et  Virginie  of  Bemardin 
St.  Pierre,  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  18lh  c,  do  not  come  under  any  of  the 
four  beads,  but  may  most  conveniently  be  mentioned  here. 

Prose  fiction,  of  Oermany  during  the  18tA  a-nd  \9th  eenturie*. — The  limits  of  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  superficially  indicate  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  literature  in  Germany,  which,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  regrettj^,  as,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  c,  it  did  not  attain  much  distinction.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
century,  however,  writers  became  more  numerous,  and  as  the  literary  activity  of  many 
of  them  continued  on  till  the  first  or  second  quarter  of  the  10th  c,  it  will  be  most  coo- 
yenient  and  natural  to  treat  both  centuries  together,  as  they,  properly  gpoddng,  form 
only  one  era  in  the  literary  history  of  that  nation. 

The  first  eminent  German  novelist  of  this  period  was  Wieland  (q.v.),  whose  Greek 
romances,  Agathon,  Aristippus,  Soeratet,  etc.,  are  of  that  didactic  and  skeptical  character 
which  was  beginning  to  mark  the  reflective  genius  of  the  continent,  and  which  has 
since  produced  such  immense  changes  in  all  departments  of  thought.  Wieland  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  writers,  in  whose  productions  is  more  or  less  distinctly  apparent 
the  influence  of  the  English  novelists,  particularly  of  Richardson  and  Fielding,  who  had 
been  translated  and  carefully  studied  in  German v,  where,  however,  the  "novel  of  man- 
ners," whether  serious  or  comic,  dealt  more  largely  in  the  representation  of  "family  life." 
The  principal  names  are  August  la  Fontaine,  Wetzel,  Mnller  (whose  Siegfried  von  Lin- 
denberg  is  still  remembered  and  read),  Schuiz,  and  Hippel.  Almost  contemporary  with 
these  quiet  and  somewhat  prosaic  novelists,  there  flourished  for  a  brief  period  (1780 — 
1800)  a  school  of  an  entirely  opposite  character,  whose  works,  fiercely  and  outrageously 
romantic,  had  their  poetic  counterpari  in  Schiller's  Bobben.  They  resemble,  m  their 
style  of  handling  the  feudal  ages,  the  English  romances  of  Mrs.  Itodcliffe  and  others, 
which  probably  suggested  them.  Tbechief  writers  of  this  "  turbulent  sdiool  of  fiction," 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  Cramer,  Spiers,  Schlenkert,  and  Veit  Weber. 

Alone,  and  far  above  all  others  m  redundancy  and  originality  of  fancy,  humor,  and 
pathos,  towers  Jean  Paul  Ricbter  (q.v.),  who'  is  incapable  of  classification,  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  his  countrymen  have  affixed  the  epithet  of  Der  Eineige  (The  Unique). 
Apart  from  all  schools — in  this  respect,  but  in  this  only,  like  Ricbter — stands  Jobann 
Wolfgang  Goethe  (q.v.),  whose  novels,  as  well  as  his  poems,  are  poetico-philosophic 
efforts  to  represent,  perhaps  to  solve,  the  great  facts  and  problems  of  human  life  and 
destiny. 

The  reaction  from  the  materialism  and  irreligious  levity  of  French  thought,  first 
showed  itself  in  Germany  toward  the  close  of  the  18th  c. ,  in  a  certain  earnest  love  and 
■tady  of  the  old,  simple,  superstitious,  and  poetical  beliefs  of  the  middle  ages.    Henoa 
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originated  the  exqnisite  class  of  flctioiia  called  VoOamdhrehmi  (popnlar  legends  or  ttixA 
in  which  the  Oermans  hare  never  been  equaled.  The  most  illuDtriotis  cultirator  <3 
Ibis  species  of  Action  is  Ludwig  Tiedc  (q.v.X  for  Musftus  (q.v.),  though  gifted  with  ad- 
mirable powers  of  narration,  is  nmrked  by  a  skeptical  humor  and  ironr,  not  altogether 
compatible  with  an  imaginative  conception  of  hu  subject.  Other  distrnguished  names 
are  those  of  De  la  Motte  Fouqu6  (q.v.),  Chamisso  (q.v.),  Heinrich  Steflens,  Achim  von 
Amim  (q.T.),  Clemens  Brentano  (q.v.),  Zschokke,  and  Hoffman  (q.v.).  Mote  recent 
novelists  of  note  are  Auerbach,  Freytag,  and  Paul  Heyse.  The  tales  of  Fritz  Beater, 
written  in  the  Ftatt  or  Low  German,  are  original  and  delightful 

German  fiction,  though  it  has  developed  greatly  in  the  present  century,  ]Kas  not  fully 
attained  the  merit  that  characterizes  the  work  of  French,  English,  and  American  writers. 
The  most  prominent  names  in  the  recent  development  of  the  German  novel  are  those  ol 
Johanna  Schopenhauer,  E.  Marlitt,  von  Hillem.Bpielhagen,  Ida  von  Habn  Hahn,  Gott* 
diall,  Georg  Ebers,  Gottfried  Keller  (a  native  Efwiss),lleding,  Franzos,  Paul  Heyse. 
Fanny  Lewald,  and  A.  Kirschner,  better  known  by  her  pseudonym  of  "  Ossip  Schubin.'' 
Julius  Stlnde  (q.v.)  has  won  cordial  recognition  in  England  and  America  by  the  in- 
imitable truth  and  drollery  of  his  FamilieBiteKhole,  with  its  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  German  bourgeoine  and  its  reproduction  of  the  "  Berliner  Dialekt"  Friu 
Reuter  and  Klaas  Groth  have  given  to  Low  German  a  Uterary  dignity  which  it  never 
had  before,  hy  making  it  the  vehicle  of  their  delightful  sketches. 

The  principal  defect  of  German  novels  is  their  Tack  of  vivacity  and  movement,  as  well . 
•8  their  somewhat  tedious  digressions  and  excess  of  sentiment.  For  detailed  information 
regarding  recent  German  novels  and  novel-writers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  W.  Scherer's 
Ge»ehielUe  der  DeuUehm  Litteratur  (1888)  of  which  an  English  translation  appeared  from 
the  Clarendon  Press  in  1886  ;  andlIacCallum'B/StiMK«tn.^A  German  and  Low  German 
Liierature  (1889). 

"ScmoA  Am)  RoMAHCKS  of  thb  19tb  Certubt. — These  have  been  produced  hi  such 
overwhelming  quantity  that  volumes  would  be  required  merely  to  classify  and  charac- 
terize them.  The  vast  and  rapid  increase  in  the  materiid  facilities  of  intercourse  among 
E!uropean  nations  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  40  years  has,  among  other 
results,  tended  to  diffuse  through  each  country  the  literary  products  of  all  the  others 
especially  those  of  an  entertaining  kind;  and  these  h;;ve  in  turn  more  or  less  stimulated 
the  imagination  of  native  genius,  so  that  at  present  there  is  hardly  a  people  in  Europe, 
not  even  excluding  Turkey,  which  has  not  contributed  something  to  the  enormous  stock 
of  fiction  bektnj^ng  to  the  19th  century.  It  would  be  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 
attempt,  in  a  compendious  work  like  the  present,  a  notice,  nowever  brief,  of  the  principal 
novels  and  romances  of  every  European  nation;  we  can  only  refer  to  the  historiod  sur- 
Teys  of  literature  to  be  found  under  such  heads  as  Borkxiah  (also  Dutch,  HnNOABiAN, 
Polish,  Scandinavian,  Tuhkisb,  etc.)  Lanouaob  and  Litbkaturb,  and  to  individual 
biographies  of  eminent  continental  novelists.  Even  in  regard  to  England,  France,  and 
America,  we  can  do  little  more  than  catalogue  a  few  prominent  names. 

1.  EIngUsh  Fiction. — Almost  the  first  novelist  that  we  encounter  in  the  19th  a,  sir 
Walter  Scott  (q.v.),  is  probably  the  greatest  that  England,  or  even  the  world,  has  ever 
seen.  Here,  however,  we  have  less  to  do  with  his  personal  rank  in  literature  than  with 
the  kind  of  fiction  that  he  cultivated.  In  a  qualified  sense,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  romantic  school,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  he  is  free  from  all  their 
monstrosities,  spasms,  tricks,  and  horrible  machineiy.  Possessed  at  once  of  far  greater 
antiquarian  learning,  imaginative  genius,  sound  sense,  and  instinctive  taste  than  any  of 
his  "romantic"  predecessors,  he  knew  precisely  what  to  shun  and  what  to  choose;  and 
though  his  feudal  age,  as  depicted  in  ItanAoe,  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  etc.,  is  a  consid- 
erably idealized  portrait  of  the  rugged  facts,  it  u  a  portrait,  and  not  like  Horace  Walpole's 
and  Mrs.  Radcl&c's  performances,  a  furious  caricature.  The  political  reaction  that 
took  place  in  Britain,  after  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  French  revolution,  assuming 
the  form  of  a  new  and  passionate  fUtachment  to  venerable  and  time-honored  traditions, 
showed  itself  in  literature  too,  and  sir  Walter  Scott  was  its  grandest  representative.  He 
strove  to  delineate  the  past  as  it  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  were  dubious  of  the 

E resent  and  afraid  of  the  fatore — noble,  stately,  glittering,  and  gay,  with  the  pulse  of 
fe  ever  beating  to  heroic  measures.  The  overpowering  genius  of  Scott  necessarily  but 
nnhappily  (for  the  comfort  of  readers)  led  to  "endless  imitation,"  but  Uie  only  one 
of  his  followers  that  held  for  a  time  a  tolerably  decent  podtion  in  literature  is  G.  F.  R. 
James  (q.v.).  Gait  (q.v.)  and  Wilson  (q.v.),  tno  former  with  vulgar  but  racy  humor,  the 
latter  with  a  highly  sentimental  and  overdone  pathos,  portrayed  aspects  of  Scotti&h 
life  which  the  author  of  Waverlof  has  passed  over.  Other  novelists,  such  as  Lockhart 
(q.f.).  Miss  Ferrier  (q.v.),  and  Mrs.  Johnstone,  do  not  call  for  special  notice;  neither 
does  Hope  (q.v.),  though  his  Memoirt  cf  Atuutatiut  is  a  most  brilliant  and  powerful  book; 
nor  Moore  (q.v.),  though  his  S^aieurean  has  all  the  sparkling  and  superficial  splendors  of 
his  verse.  After  Scott,  the  next  novelist  who  distinctly  marks  a  new  stage  hi  the  devel- 
opment of  fiction  is  sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  (q.v.),  In  whose  earlier  works  at  least  we 
find  something  like  a  reflection  of  the  cold,  sneering,  selfish,  and  sensual  spirit  that 
marked  the  upper  classes  during  the  period  of  the  r^ency ;  but  the  versatile  genius  of  this 
author,  and  the  different  fields  fn  which  he  has  won  renown,  would  make  it  quite  unf^ 
to  define  him  as  a  merely  "  fashionable"  novelist,  thongfa  his  first  and  least  meritorknia 
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dbtliictloM  irarp  acqnfaed  in  that  capacity,  and  students  of  Sartor  Setartut  are  apt  td  n 
nmember  him.  Of  faslitonable  novelists,  strictly  so  called,  the  besMinown  are  Mrs. 
Gore  (q.v.)  and  Tlieodore  Hook  (q.v.)-  "^^  class  was  succeeded  by  another  infinitely 
worse  Uum  itself— the  Nmgate  wmUttt,  as  they  have  been  well  termed,  who  soagfat  for 
their  heroes  amone  tait^wajrmen,  thieves,  desperadoes,  and  murderers,  like  Jack  Sbep- 
pard,  Blueskin,  Dick  Turpin,  Claude  Duval,  etc.,  and,  flagitiously  indifferent  alike  to 
fact  and  morality,  lalrared  with  pernicious  success  to  invest  the  lives  of  these  scoundrels 
with  a  halo  of  romantic  interest  and  dignity.  The  chief  of  this  school,  "  by  merit  raised 
lo  that  bad  eminence,"  is  William  Harrison  Ainsworth  (q.v.).  During  the  last  80  yean 
novels  have  been  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  alarming,  and  literallyincal- 
eulable.  The  greatest  names  are  nnqueetionably  those  of  Dickens  (q.v.),  Thack- 
eiay  (q.v.),  and  Miss  Evans  (q.v.);  but  besides  these  might  be  mentioned  a  host  of 
others,  who  have  attained  either  celebrity  or  popularity,  or  both.  Eveir  mode  of  life, 
and  every  kind  of  opinion,  social,  artistic,  scienUfIc,  philosophical,  and  religious,  has 
sought  to  recommend  itself  by  adopting  this  fasdnatiiig  garo.  We  have  the  nautical 
novels  of  Marryat  (q.v.),  redolent,  like  Ditxlin's  songs,  m  the  briny  deep;  the  political 
novels  of  Disraeli  (q.v.);  the  sporting  and  military  novels  of  Lever  (q.v.);  tlis  bril- 
liant "muscular  Christian"  novels  of  ^ing^ey  (q.v.);  the  "  governess-novels,"  as  they 
have  been  aptlv  denominated,  of  Miss  Bronte  (q-v.);  the  "  school"  novels  of  Hughes 
and  Farrar  and  "  sensational''  novels  of  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Braddon,  and  others ;  the 
musical  novels  of  Elizabeth  Sheppard ;  the  "  Church  of  England"  novels  of  Miss  Tonge; 
the  hunting  and  regimental  stories  of  Whyte-Mel  ville ;  the  strange  East  Indian  tales  of  Rud- 

Jard  E[ipling  ;  the  strong  work  of  Mrs.  OHphant,  Mrs.  Oaskell,  and  Mrs.  Mnlock-Craik : 
[eredith'B  powerful  stones  ;  Ouida's  erotic  rbapsiDdies :  the  vivid  word-painting  of  Rider 
Haggard  ;  the  exquisite  fancies  of  Oeorge  Maodonald  and  Joseph  Henry  Shorthouse ; 
the  unconventional  pen-portraits  of  Thomas  Hardy ;  the  effective  exposures  of  social 
abuses  of  Charles  Iteade  and  Walter  Besant,  and,  strongly  typical  of  the  literature  of 
the  last  half  of  tlm  century,  the  agnostic  pleading  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  The  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  this  potent  and  therefore  perilons  branch  of  Uteratore  cannot  fail 
to  excite  much  curious  reflection  in  thoughtful  minds. 

S.  Freneih  FieUon  during  th»  19tK  OerUurv. — A  few  words  are  all  that  we  can  devote 
to  this  part  of  our  subject,  thou^  it  is  far  from  uninteresting  either  in  a  literary  or  a 
moral  point  of  view.  The  effect  of  the  revolution  of  1789  on  literature  was  not  immedi- 
ately beneficial,  but  the  reverse,  though  it  planted  the  germs  of  a  multitude  of  new 
thoughts  and  aspirations  in  the  mind  of  Christendom,  which  have  since  yielded,  both  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  a  prolific  harvest  of  wheat  and — tares.  The  iron  despotism  of 
Napoleon  crushed  nearly  all  literary  expression  whatever.  His  hatred  of  "  idealogues" 
is  well  known,  but  the  novel  was  that  species  of  idealo^c  composition  ttiat  came  least 
into  collision  with  the  principles  of  imperialism.  Even  it,  however,  could  hardly  tie  said 
to  flourish;  and  the  only  to^rably  gifted  writer  of  fiction  who  figures  during  the  first 
empire  is  Le  Brun,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  cwicaturing  the  Smrgeoitit, 
to  which  Kapoleon  had  no  particular  objection,  as  they  were  bv  no  means  his  wannest 
admirers.  Chateaubriand  (q  ■  v.)  and  Mme.  de  StaSl-Hoistein  (q.  v.)  are  Insignificant  In  this 
department,  and  Charles  iTodier,  though  voluminous,  was  not  an  original  novelist. 
Alter  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  especially  after  the  revolution  of  1880,  France 
began  to  display  a  wonderful  literarv  activity,  and  in  particular  its  long-repressed 
faculty  of  imagination  burst  into  a  sudden  blossom  of  poe^  and  fiction.  Even  Kapo- 
leon, now  that  he  was  dead,  received  a  peculiar  homage  from  the  class  to  whom  he  had 
never  shown  favor  or  regard,  of  which  toe  songs  of  B&anger  and  Zm  Jfitirablet  of  Yie- 
tor  Hng^  afford  us  specimens.  Unhappily  for  the  purity  of  its  literature,  the  riffimt  of 
the  restoration,  wliich  followed  the  deliverance  or  Fnmce  from  a  militaiy  despotism, 
was  itscdf  a  base,  corrupt,  and  profligate  tiling.  The  Bourlmns  came  Mck  only  to 
re-enact  the  follies  of  their  ancestors  in  the  previous  centuiy,  and  the  nation  soon  came  to 
despise,  detest,  and  disbelieve  them  and  the  church  which  supported  them.  Hence  a 
certain  reckless  levity  and  hollow  mocking  laughter,  as  of  heartless  skeptidsm,  per- 
vading those  flctions  which  profess  to  delineate  the  realities  of  current  life.  Moreover, 
the  sparkling  wit,  the  sunny  humor,  the  pathos,  often  exquisitely  tender  and  refined, 
the  delicate  or  deep  delineation  of  character,  the  occadonal  fine  flush  of  sentimental 
enthusiasm,  and  the  poetic  witchery  of  a  religlotts  mysticism,  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  the  substance  of  most  of  the  recent  French  Actions  la  incurably  immoral.  Paul  de 
Eock  (q.v.),  Balzac  (q.v,),  Dumas  (q.v.),  father  and  son.  Sue  (q.v.),  Maupassant  (q.v.)^ 
Daudet,  Zola,  though  wholly  dissimilar  m  the  quality  of  tlieir  Junius,  are  in  this  respect 
too  wofully  alike.  Victor  Hugo  (q.v.)  and  Lamartine  (q.v.)  are  indeed  morally  far  above 
the  rest  of  their  contemporaries,  but  they  are  perhaps  the  only  greet  exceptions  that  can 
be  mentioned.  The  "second  empire"  did  not  improve  the  tone  of  the  French  novel,  any 
more  than  it  improved  the  tone  of  French  society;  but  if  it  be  true  that  when  things 
have  reached  their  worst  they  begin  to  mend,  the  country  that  has  produced  both  Haaa 
and  Ba  Ami  is,  periiaps,  as  regards  the  literature  of  flction.  in  a  hopeful  ccmdition.  The 
Brckmann-Chatrian  tales,  graphic  delineations  of  provincial  life,  are  honorably  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  all  indecency.  Verne's  tales  of  impossible  semi-adentiflo 
voyages  to  the  moon  and  elsewhere  are  unique. 

French  flction  of  late  has  been  powerfully  Influenced  by  tbe  example  of  Haabert 
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and  of  Balzac ;  and  has,  besides,  pushed  psychological  analysis  farther  than  at  any  tima 
in  the  past.  The  result  has  been  a  prevailing  tone  of  hopelessness,  of  cynicism ,  that  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  at  once  repellent  and  unreal,  springing  ttom  a  too  morbid  self* 
consciousnesa  An  excellent  type  of  this  latter<day  school  is  M.  Paul  Bourget  (q.T.),  of 
whom  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  verdict  of  a  recent  critic,  as  expressing  what  is 
equally  trae  of  an  entire  school  of  writers :  / 

"  Like  Flwibect,  he  discerns  too  clearly  to  be  greatlv  pleased  with  what  he  sees 
The  pessimlam  of  the  two  men  was,  however,  arrived  at  by  somewhat  different  routes. 
Setting  aside  any  origins  of  a  purely  physical  nature,  it  arose  with  Flaubert  mainly  from 
the  inconsistency  of  his  external  surroundings  with  his  inward  ideals,  and  denoted  simply 
that  his  obJeotlTe  world  and  his  subjective  world  were  at  strife.  H.  Bourget's  dissatis 
faction  flows  from  the  unpleasing  result  of  his  analysis  of  the  inward  feelings  themselvea, 
He  probes  them  and  penetrates  Ihem  throughout  their  complex  ramifications  and  wind« 
tngs,  until  he  reaches  some  ultimata  fact  or  some  irreducible  instinct,  from  which  he 
draws  the  moral  of  an  unbending  necessity.  And  here  he  finds  the  aspirings  of  his 
Imagination  and  the  decrees  of  deraay  at  daggers  drawn."  Bee  Saintsbnir,  &$av»  on 
F¥mehNovaiH$  (IBdt). 

The  prose  fiction  of  Spain  and  Italy  during  the  19th  c.  scarcely  rec.  aires  notice,  as  the 
former  country  has  not  produced  a  single  work  that  has  forced  its  way  into  the  general 
Kuropean  market,  while  the  latter  can  boast  ot  only  one  that  has  attained  that  dignity, 
the  Promem  8mti  of  Manzoni  (q.v.). 

Am»riean  fikOon. — ^The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  produced  few  novelists 
of  American  stock,  and  fewer  stQl  who  were  not  trammeled  oy  adherence  to  English, 
literary  models  and  traditions.  Within  that  period,  however,  were  produced  Charies 
Brockden  Brown's  Edgar  Euntly,  Cooper's  best  romances,  treating  of  the  forest  and 

Srairie,  Hawthorne's  Ttnet  Told  TaUt,  Moue*  from  an  Old  Matue,  and  ikarlet  Lttter. 
ohn  Pendleton  Kennedy's  novels,  dealing  with  life  in  the  Old  Dominion,  Poe's  weird 
tales,  Sylvester  Judd's  Margaret,  and  Miss  Catharine  Sedgwick's  stories  of  Mew  England. 
The  second  half  opened  auspiciously  with  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  The  Seven  Oaiile*, 
and  in  1853  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom'e  Cabin,  a  bold  grappling  withapracticaUy  forbidden 
subject,  showed  that  abundant  material  of  both  tra^c  and  comic  character  existed 
amoog  us.  This  author's  subsequent  novels  of  New  England  life  did  much  to  encourage 
ttie  use  of  home  subjects.  The  rapid  growth  of  our  country,  its  marvelous  scenery  and 
resources,  its  dif(ering  races,  sudden  social  changes,  and  especially  those  wrought  by  the 
civil  war,  have  all  contributed  to  stimulate  the  nationalism  of  our  writers,  and  to  open 
new  fields  to  the  romancer.  In  spite  of  strong  influences  and  fashions,  it  is  difiBcult  to 
classify  our  authors  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  the  realistic  or  romantic  schoola 
Some  nave  preferred  to  draw  their  inspiration  diiefly  from  foreign  sources,  and  may  be 
designated  as  cosmopolitan  rather  than  Amwican,  as  Henry  James,  Arthur  S.  Hardy, 
F.  Marion  Crawford,  William  Waldorf  Astor,  Blanche  WUIb  Howard,  and  Mrs.  Amelia 
E.  Barr.  Grouping  American  novelists  within  geographical  limits,  without  rM^rd  to 
"  schools,"  there  may  be  mentioned  as  holding  high  rank,  for  delineation  of  New  England 
life  and  character,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Jane  O.  Austin, 
John  T.  Trowbridge,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  and  those  skillful  vplters 
of  short  stories  :  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Mrs.  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson,  Miss  Sarah  Ome 
Jewett  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  In  the  middle  slates  we  have  Bayaird  T^lor,  Edwin 
L.  Bynner,  Ellen  Olney  Kirk,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Harold  Frederic,  Marion  Harland,  and 
to  be  mentioned  for  realistic  satires  on  New  York  society,  Edgar  Fawoett  The  history 
and  traditions  of  Canada  and  the  Northwest  have  been  brilliantly  used  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood  and  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  and  the  modem  life  of  the 
Interior  and  far  west,  by  Edward  Eggleston,  Captain  Charles  King,  E.  W.  Howe,  Bret 
Harie,  and  Mary  Hallock  Foo'e.  The  South,  since  the  civil  war,  has  given  some  notable 
names  to  American  literature  1  a  this  special  department ;  among  them,  George  W.  Cable, 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Richard  Malcom  Johnston,  and  Mary 
Koallles  Murf  ree.  On  the  list  of  those  whose  aim  has  been  or  js  the  solving  of  social  and 
religious  problems  are  William  Dean  Howells,  Edward  Bellamy,  Albion  'Tourg^e,  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  Elizabeth  Phelps  Ward,  and  Margaret  Deland.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
and  Frank  Stockton  occimy  a  peculiar  place ;  and  more  difficult  of  classification  are 
Ckneral  Lewis  Wallace,  Edward  P.  Roe,  and  Julian  Hawthorne.  Perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  triumphs  in  American  fiction  have  been  won  by  writers  of  short  stories. 

For  the  history  of  prose  fiction  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  standard  works ; 
Warren.  A  Ilieioiy  of  the  Notd  (N.  Y..  1895) ;  Chassang,  HitMre  du  Roman  Q889) : 
Masson,  Britith  Hoveliite  (1850) ;  Senior,  Bttaye  on  Fiction  (1864) ;  Tnckerman,  HiOory 
^Proie  Fietion  (1883) ;  Bower,  Deeeriptite  Catalogue  of  HMorieai  Notieit  (1888) :  Lanier, 
The  Englieh  Novel  (1888) ;  Ten  Brink,  Oauterien  over  Modem*  Roman*  (1886) ;  Dnnlop. 
moorn  of  Proee  Fietion  (new  ed.,  1888) ;  VogOS.  L»  Roman  But**  (1886) ;  Breton,  L* 
Roman  au  Dix-Septiime  SOele  (1890) ;  Saintsbury,  FrenA  NovAitt*  (1891).  A1m>  the 
article  Reaubh  akd  NATusAUSif. 

WOvsHjuCB  (Lai  novem,  nine)  was  among  the  Romans  the  9th  month  of  the  year,  at 
tha  time  when  the  year  consisted  of  10  months;  and  then  contidned  80  days.  It  subse- 
quently was  made  to  contain  only  39,  but  Julius  Ceesar  gave  it  81 ;  and'  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  the  number  was  restored  to  80,  which  ntmiber  it  has  since  retained.   November 
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«M  one  of  the  most  imporUnt  months  In  connection  with  the  religions  ritnal  of  the 
Bonuuu,  knd  contlnaes  In  the  Mme  position,  though  for  other  reasons,  in  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  ritual  It  was  known  among  the  Saxons  as  Slol-monatA,  "blood-montli,"  on 
account  of  the  general  slaughter  of  canie  at  this  time,  for  winter  provision  (known  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  as  Martinmas  beef)  and  for  sacrifice.  This  custom  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Saxons,  but  prevailed  in  northern  Germany,  and  even  as  far  south  as  Spain. 

VOVQOBOD',  a  goTemment  of  Oreat  Russia,  extends  immediately  s.e.  of  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg.  Area,  47,286  sq.  m.;  pop.  '92  1,279,910.  The  surface  Is 
gently  undulating,  with  the  Yaldal  plateau  in  the  south,  which  rises  to  between  800 
and  1000  ft.,  and  may  t>e  said  to  form  the  water-shed  between  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and 
White  seas.  The  government  contains  many  lakes  and  rivers;  of  the  former,  the  lakes 
Umen  and  Bieloe  are  the  largestjand  of  the  latter,  the  Wolchof,  Syas,  Sheksna,  and 
.  Hologa  are  the  most  important.  The  rivers  are  connected  by  canals,  which  are  of  great 
service  to  trade.  The  soil,  especially  in  the  n.e.,  is  not  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe: 
agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  carried  on  onlv  to  a  limited  extent.  Forests  and 
pasture-lands  are  numerous  and  extensive,  manufactures  are  few,  but  fisheries.  In  the 
lakes,  considerable.  Quarries  of  the  best  stone  for  paving  occur  on  the  river  Tosna, 
and  near  Stara-Russa  there  are  mineral  and  saline  springs. 

■OVeOBOD,  an  important  t.  of  European  Rossla,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
■ime  name,  is  situated  on  the  Volkhof,  near  where  it  issues  from  lake  Umen,  122  m.  s.s.e. 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  the  cradle  of  Russian  history.  In  862  the  Norman  prince 
Rurik,  of  the  tritw  of  Variago-Ross  (whence  the  name  Ruttia),  was  invited  hither  by  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  from  him  t>egin8  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  line  of  its 
sovereigns.  A  monument,  commemorative  of  this  event,  was  erected  here,  with  great 
pomp,  in  Sept.  1862  In  the  0th  c.  01%,  the  successor  of  Rurik,  transported  the  capital 
to  Kief;  but  bestowed  many  privileges  and  liberties  upon  Novgorod,  and  from  that  time 
it  began  to  prosper.  The  greatness  of  Novgorod  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  princes 
of  Moscow,  and  in  1478  the  Czar  Ivan  the  Great  nearly  destroyed  the  town,  bereft  it  of 
Its  liberties,  and  exiled  the  most  infiuentlal  citizens.  During  the  time  of  its  prosperity, 
the  town  was  called  Novgorod  the  Great;  and  had  400,000  inhabitants,  and  extended 
Its  sway  to  the  White  sea  and  the  river  Petchora.  Its  government  was  a  sort  of 
republic,  the  prince  being  less  a  sovereign  than  the  chief  commander  of  the  troops. 
Its  greatness  was  due  to  Its  vast  foreign  trade  alone,  and  when  Archangel  was  opened 
for  English  trading  vessels,  but  especially  after  the  foundation  of  St.  Fetersborg,  its 
trade  fell  awav,  and  the  town  rapidly  declined.  Of  the  existing  ancient  buildings,  the 
most  remaakable  are  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  founded  in  the  flth  c,  possessing  a  fine 
old  library,  as  well  as  some  remarkable  paintings  and  tombs;  and  the  Ereml,  in  the 
stbeple  of  which  hung  the  famous  bell  us^  to  summon  the  citizens  for  the  deliberation 
of  sUte  affairs.    Pop.  '03,  24,786. 

VOTOOSOB  88JBWSBSK,  or  Novoobod-Stetkbsk.  a  t  of  Russia,  in  the  province 
of  Tchemigov,  113  m.  e.n.e.  from  Tchemigov,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Desna,  a  branch 
of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
•ctlvity.    Pop.  '80,  8005. 

VOTOBAS'-yOLTirsXI',  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Volhynia,  64 
m.  w.n.w.  from  Jltomlr.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  circle,  and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Slutch,  a  feeder  of  the  Pripet,  and  so  of  the  Dnieper.     Pop.  14,660. 

NOin,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  G^noa,  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Turin  t»Genoa,  and  is  S3  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  latter  city.  It  presents  few  attractions, 
with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  picturesque  old  houses.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
transit  trade;  and  manufactures  sUk  thread.    Pop.  11,445. 

VOn^AZAB',  also  Jekibazab,  a  t.  of  Bosnia,  European  Turkey,  situated  on  the 
river  Rashka,  an  affluent  of  the  Horava,  180  m.  8.e.  of  Bosna-Serai.  In  the  Satijak 
or  district  of  Novibazar  (area,  2840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  160,000),  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  Austria  maintains  a  military  force. 

KOVICE.    See  Novitiatk. 

NOTIKOTF,  Nikolai  Ivanovttch,  1744-1818 ;  b.  Russia ;  entered  the  government 
service  at  the  age  of  18,  but  soon  retired  to  devote  himself  to  literature;  One  of  his  first 
publications  was  The  Painter,  containing  satirical  sketches  of  manners  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Spectator.  This  was  followed  by  his  Bpeeimenofa  Lexteon  <rf  Rimian 
AtUhon.  These  works  won  him  the  favor  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  and  he  removed 
to  Mcecow,  where  he  founded  a  typographical  society,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  cheap 
books.  He  organized  the  first  circulating  library  in  Russia,  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
Moscow,  as  a  supposed  adherent  of  the  French  philosophers.  He  published  1778-76  a 
collection  of  historical  materials,  called  The  (Hd  mutian  Library. 

HOTITIATS,  the  time  of  probation,  as  well  as  preparatory  training,  which  in  all 
nligious  orders  precedes  the  solemn  Profession.  Under  the  head  of  Monachimc 
willbe  found  the  general  principles  by  which  the  training  for  the  "  religious "  life  is 
regulated.  It  will  he  enough  to  say  here,  that  the  novitiate  in  all  orders  must  continue 
(Cone.  Trid.  Bess,  xxv  c.  86,  De  B^iU.  and  Man.)  at  least  one  year.    In  most  orders  it  is 
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of  two,  and  In  Bereral  of  three.  Any  attempt  to  solemnize  the  profession  before  the 
expiration  of  the  noviate,  without  a  dispensation,  is  invalid.  During  the  novitiate,  the 
novices  are  immediately  subject  to  a  superior,  called  master  (or  mistress)  of  novices. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  systematic  study,  their  whole  time  being  devoted  to 
prayer,  and  to  ascetic  and  liturgical  training.  During  the  novitiate,  the  novice  continues 
nee  to  withdraw,  nor  is  he  or  she  admitlid  to  profession  at  the  close  of  the  noviti- 
ate, except  after  proof  given  of  fitness,  and  of  proper  dispositions  for  the  particular 
institute  aspired  to. 

■OTOAKKSAHOHBLBK'  (New  Arcliangel).    See  Sitka. 

■0T0CHESKA8K.    See  Novo  Tohebkask. 

VOVO  GEOBaiSTSKI,  a  fortress  in  Russian  Poland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bog  and 
Vistula  rivers,  19  m.  n.w.  of  Warsaw.  It  was  founded  in  1809  by  Napoleon,  who  gave 
Uie  name  of  Hodlin,  which  was  changed  to  the  present  name  by  the  Russians,  when 
they  gained  possession  of  it  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw  in  1831.  It  had  also  been  in  the 
Iiands  of  the  Russians,  1813-30,  when  the  Polish  revolntionists  seized  it.  It  is  a  strongly 
fortified  post,  with  an  arsenal  and  citadel  and  accommodations  for  from  30,000  to  40,000 
troops. 

VOYOOBUOOK,  t.  in  Rossian  government  of  Minslc,  with  several  churches,  a  mosque, 
and  a  pop.  '91,  of  12,000.  N.  was  formerly  an  important  place,  the  ruins  of  the  for- 
tress built  here  between  1302  and  1430  by  Prince  Witowt  being  still  visible.  This  prince 
lUcewise  settled  here  the  captured  Tartars  whose  descendants  still  inhabit  the  town. 
In  1448  King  Casimlr  IV.  of  Poland  established  a  parliament,  and  l^om  1581  to  1T76  the 
biennial  court  of  justice  was  held  here. 

V0V0K08X0T8K',  an  Important  market-t.  of  s.  Russia,  In  the  government  of  Ekater- 
inoslav,  and  19  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Samara,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper.  Extensive  fairs,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  horses,  are  held  here  annu- 
ally. The  "  remounting"  officers  attend  these  fairs  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
regiments  with  horses     Tanning  and  tallow-melting  are  carried  on.    Pop.  '89,  19,106. 

HOTO  TCEEBKA8K'',  a  t.  of  s.  Russia,  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  on  the  Aksai,  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  at  a  distance  of  12  m.  from  its  right  bank,  and 
about  70  m.  e.n.e.  of  Taganrog,  and  20  m.  by  rail  n.e.  of  Rostov.  The  central  adminis- 
tration of  the  territory  was  transferred  hither  from  Tcherkask  in  1806  by  count  Platoff, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Cossacks,  and,  in  spite  of  Its  distance  from  the  Don,  the  city 
became  a  trading  center  of  importance.  About  19  ra.  n.  of  the  town  by  rail  are  enor- 
mous deposits  of  anttiracite  coal.  In  1855  a  statue  was  erected  In  memory  of  count 
Platoff,  who  achieved  an  illustrious  name  by  his  military  exploits  frora  1770  till  1816, 
and  especially  durlni;  the  French  invasion  in  1812.  Pop.  '91,  38,478;  '97,  52,005.  who 
carry  on  trade  and  manufactures,  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  fishing,  and  wine-growing. 

VO'VUM  OBOAHXnC,  or  The  New  Instrument,  lord  Bacon's  treatise  sketching  the 
Inductive  method  of  studying  nature,  which  before  his  time  had  been  pursued  only 
occasionally  and  blindly — a  method  whose  introduction  divides  philosophy  into  the  old 
and  the  new.  L  Bacon  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  surveys  the  imperfections  of  human 
knowledge.  1.  He  notes  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  all  speculation,  and  the 
want  of  connection  between  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  due  to  "the  perverseness  and 
insufficiency  of  the  methods  pursued."  "If  men  had  consulted  experience  and  observa- 
tion, they  would  have  had  facts,  and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about."  The  method  then 
in  vogue  be  describes  as  "ill-suited  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated  to 
debate."  2.  He  enumerates  the  causes  of  error,  naming  them  in  the  figurative  language 
so  commonly  employed  by  b'lm—idoU,  things  to  which  the  mind  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  bow  down;  of  these  he  shows  four  classes:  (1.)  Idols  of  the  tribe  or  of  the  race: 
causes  of  error  found  in  human  nature  in  general;  such  as  man's  propensity  to  find  in 
natureasreaterdegrceoforderandregularitythan  actually  exists  'Thus,  assoon  as  men 
perceivea  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  were  returning  curves,  they  assumed  them  to  be 
perfect  circles,  and  the  motion  m  them  to  be  uniform;  and  to  these  false  suppositions 
the  ancient  astronomers  labored  to  reconcile  the  facts  which  they  observed.  (2.)  Idols  of 
the  den :  causes  of  error  springing  from  individual  character,  as  if  each  person  had  his 
own  cavern  or  den,  into  which  light  imperfectly  enters;  some  minds  being  best  fitted  to 
mark  differences,  others  lesemblances,  eta  ^.)  Idols  of  the  forum:  causes  of  error 
arising  out  of  public  and  social  intercourse,  and  especially  out  of  its  implement — lan- 
fruage.  Men  believe  that  their  thoughts  govern  words;  while  often  their  words  govern 
their  thoughts,  and  few  abstract  terms  convey  precise  and  well-defined  ideas.  (4).  Idols 
of  the  theater:  causes  of  error  arising  from  the  systems  or  doctrines  of  particular  schools, 
which  are  like  imaginary  worlds  brought  upon  the  stage,  yet  influencing  the  mind  as  if 
they  were  real,  3.  Bacon,  pointing  out  the  circumstances  which  had  favored  these  per- 
verse methods,  (1)  notes  three  periods  of  pursuit  of  science — the  Grecian.  Roman,  and 
European — after  the  revival  of  letters:  the  first,  short;  the  second,  disturbed  in  its  earlier 
part  by  politics  and  war,  and,  after  the  rise  of  Christiuritr,  by  religious  interests  and 
theologiod  pursuits;  the  third,  overshadowed  hy  royal  and  hierarchical  power  enslaving 
the  mind.  In  his  opinion  no  part  of  knowledge  could  make  much  progress  if  its  start 
was  not  made  from  facts  in  nature.  (2.)  He  shows  that  the  end  and  object  of  knowledge 
had  been  misunderstood;  that  some  had  pursued  the  knowledge  of  words  rather  than  of 
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thingBi  some,  of  objects  ImagliwiT  and  nnattsinable,  promising  to  prolong  life  tadeflnltd^, 
to  extinguish  disease,  and  to  rule  Uie  spiritual  world  by  ma^cal  charms.  "All  this  is 
the  mere  boasting  of  ignorance;  for,  when  the  knowledge  of  nature  shall  be  rightly  pur- 
sued, it  will  lead  to  discoveries  tliat  will  as  far  excel  the  pretended  powers  of  magic,  as 
the  real  exploits  of  Cssar  and  Alexander  exceed  the  fabulous  adventures  of  Arthur  of 
Britain  or  Amadis  of  QauL"  (8.)  Reverence  for  antiqoitv  and  the  authority  of  great 
names  Iiad  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  linowledge:  the  "oloer  times"  were  really 
the  young  and  inexperienced  times;  the  latest  age  is  the  oldest;  having  gathered  the 
most  of  facts  and  experiences.  (4.)  Knowledge  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  the  fact  that 
in  general  men  have  inquired  only  into  the  causes  of  rare  and  great  phenomena,  without 
troubling  themselves  about  the  explanation  of  such  as  are  common,  and  make  a  part  of 
the  general  course  of  nature;  while  the  laws  always  in  action  are  those  which  it  is  most 
important  to  understand.  It  was  an  error  of  the  same  sort  which  had  led  men  to  delight 
in  mere  contemplation  and  to  regard  manual  experiment  as  l>eneath  the  dignity  of 
science. 

IL  The  second  book  of  the  ybeum  Organumtnaia  of  the  induction  essential  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  nature.  1.  A  history  full  and  accurate  of  the  phenomena  concerned 
must  be  prepared — a  "natural  history."  3.  There  most  be  a  comparison  of  the  various 
facts  to  find  out  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon — its  "  form  or  essence ;"  also,  to  discover  the 
invisible  processes  and  the  invisible  structure  of  the  bodies  concerned.  8.  The  facts 
being  in  nand,  consideration  is  then  to  be  had  of  them  as  to  wliat  things  are  by  these 
facts  excluded  from  the  number  of  possible  causes  After  many  such  exclusions 
have  left  but  a  few  principles  common  to  every  case,  one  of  these  is  to  be  assumed  as 
the  cause,  and  the  tnal  is  to  be  made  by  synthetical  reasoning  whether  it  will  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  This  process  by  exclusion — through  successive  negatives  to  the 
final  affirmative— Bacon  regarded  as  essential  to  success.  4.  This  method  of  induction 
be  declared  to  be  applicable  to  all  investigations  where  experience  is  the  guide,  whetlier 
in  the  physical  or  moral  world. 

■OWAKAOAB,  or  NowAiruGauR,  a  seaport  of  India,  in  the  peninsula  of  Eattywar, 
Guzerat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nagna,  a  small  river  on  the  s.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch, 
100  m.  w.s.w.  from  Abmedabad,  and  In  n.  lat.  22°  27',  e.  long.  70°  11'.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal place  of  the  district  of  Hallar,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  held  as  a  jaghirf.  by  the 
chief  of  Nowanagar,  who  bears  the  title  of  the  jam  of  Kowanagar,  and  is  tributary  to 
Oreat  Britahi.    Pop.  89,668. 

KOWEU,  Increase,  159^-1855 ;  b.  England  ;  having  been  chosen  an  assistant  of  the 
proposed  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay,  upon  the  formation  of  the  company  he  came  to 
this  country  with  Winthrop  in  1680,  and  became  an  elder  in  the  Rev.  John  Wilson's 
church.  He  was  commissioner  of  military  affairs  during  the  first  Pequot  war  in  1684, 
and  secretary  of  the  colony,  1636-49. 

VOWinr,  a  CO.  in  w.  central  South  Dakota ;  unorganized  ;  1220  sq.m.;  white  pop. 
"90,  149.  6  ,  -H  t~i 

KOX,  in  mythologv,  daughter  of  Chaos  and  mother,  by  her  brother  Erebus,  of 
.£tlier  (the  air)  and  Hemera  (day).  She  was  also  the  mother  of  the  Fates,  of  Death. 
Dreams,  Nemesis,  Fraud,  the  Hesperides,  etc.  The  victims  sacrificed  to  her  were  a 
black  sheep  and  a  cock.  The  poets  called  her  mother  of  all  things,  and  Homer  repre- 
sents Zeus  as  standing  in  fear  of  her.  There  was  a  famous  statue  of  her  by  Riioecus  in 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  her  attributes  seem  to  have  been  blended  with  those 
of  the  moon  goddess.  She  is  represented  as  riding  in  a  chariot  with  the  constellations 
going  before  her,  and  wearing  a  starry  veil,  or  with  two  children  in  her  arms,  one  black 
representing  death,  one  white  representing  sleep,  or  as  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
bats  and  owls,  and  dressed  in  mourning,  with  a  crown  of  popples  on  her  head. 

HOXXTBES,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Alabama ;  Intersected  by 
the  Tombigbee  and  its  branch  the  Noxubee  nvers,  and  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad ; 
about  668 sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  27,888.    Co.  seat,  Macon. 

VOTAOES  (i.e.,  "  drownings,"  from  Fr.,  noger,  to  drown),  tho  execution  of  political 
offenders  in  great  numbers  at  once  by  drowning  them,  one  of  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
revolution,  practised  at  Nantes  by  Carrier,  the  deputy  of  the  convention.  Bee  Cabsisii. 
This  mode  of  execution  was  also  called,  in  cruel  sport,  wrtieal  deportaUon. 

VOYSB,  Edward  Follaubbke,  b.  Haverhill,  Mass.,  1882;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth coll.,  1857 :  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
fought  in  the  union  army  during  the  civil  war,  and  rose  from  the  rank  of  major  tc 
that  of  brig. -gen.  After  the  war  he  became  city  solicitor  of  Cincinnati ;  was  elected 
probate  judge  of  Hamilton  co.,  1866,  and  gov.  of  Ohio  on  the  repnb.  ticket,  1871.  He 
was  minister  to  France,  1877-81;  became  Judge  of  the  superior  comt  of  Cincinnati.  1889; 
He  died  in  1890.  .  *     o  t-  , 

NOTES,  Eli,  d.d.,  1814-64,  b.  Me.  He  was  self-educated,  and  began  to  preach  in 
1834;  he  embarked  with  his  wife,  Sept.  22,  1835,  for  Calcutta,  and  settled  at  Orissa, 
where  he  had  great  success  in  mission  work.  In  1841  he  returned  with  hnpalred  health, 
and  for  several  years  was  pastor  of  a  Free-will  Baptist  church  in  Boston.  He  edited 
for  10  years  the  Morning  Star,  the  Free-will  Baptist  organ.  He  published  Leeturu  on  fh» 
Truth*  oftheBitle;  A  Utbrew  Grammar  and  Reader. 
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VOns,  Obobgb  Rapall,  i>.i>.,  1706-1808 ;  b.  Uass;  enduated  at  Horvard  college 
In  1818,  and  afterwards  at  the  Hu^vatd  diTinitr  school.  In  1827  he  was  nettled  over  m 
Unitarian  church  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  from  Which  he  lemoved  to  a  chiuch  in  Peters- 
bam.  During  this  time  be  pursued  the  study  of  the  biblical  text  in  the  original  lan- 
eoages,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  Hebrew  scholars  in  America.  In  1840 
ue  was  appointed  Hancock  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  in  Harvard  college,  and 
Dexter  lecturer  on  biblical  literature.  He  published  in  1827  .in  Amended  Vernon  of  the 
Book  qfjob;  A  NevD  Trandation  <rf  the  HOrea  Propheti,  1833-37;  A  Nev  TranOation  of 
the  Prophets,  Eedeiiattei,  and  the  Oantieles,  1846;  Theoloffieal  Essays,  1856;  and  a  Transit- 
Hon  of  the  ITeie  Teatament,  issued  by  the  American  Unitarian  association  in  1869.  j 

HOTXa,  John  HtncPHBET,  b.  Vt.,  1811 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college;  studied 
theology  at  Andover  and  Kew  Haven;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1833.  In  1834,' 
umouncing  himself  a  Perfectionist,  his  license  to  preach  was  recalled,  and  be  began  to 
prop^ate  bis  new  views  in  various  periodicals.  Xloyes  published  several  volumes,  the 
most  important  of  which  ore  The  &rean;  The  Second  Coming  cf  Chriat;  Salvation  from 
Sin;  BiUe  Communiim;  Male  OonUnenee  and  Sdentifie  Propagation;  Hikory  of  American 
BotiaUtmt.  In  1838  be  founded  a  community  of  Perfectionists  (q.v.)  at  Putney,  Vt. ; 
removed  in  1S47  to  Lenox,  Madison  co.,  N.  T.,  and  established  the  Oneida  Community 
fq.v.).  He  afterwards  established  another  branch  at  Walling^ord,  Conn.  The  Perfect- 
ionists aphold  the  community  of  labor  and  Its  fruits,  and  maintidn  the  full  equality  of 
the  sexes  in  social  and  business  life.    He  d.  1886. 

K0YZ8,  WlLLlAK  CCBTIB,  LI1.D.,  1805-64  ;  b.  Bcbodack,  K.  Y.;  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1827  in  Oneida  co.,  where  he  quickly  took  bi^  rank.  Ue  removed  to 
Kew  York  in  1888,  and  immediately  took  a  place  among  emment  lawyers,  and  was  at 
one  time  engaged  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  state.  In  politics  he  -was  an  antislavery 
whig.  And  on  the  organization  of  the  republican  party  became  a  member  of  it;  but 
xvas  drawn  into  the  futile  and  temporizing  peace  convention  of  1861.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  !New  Eneland  society  the  day  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Kew 
York,  Dec.  35,  1864.     He  bequeathed  a  valuable  law  library  to  Hamilton  college. 

SOTOH,  a  t.  of  Prance  in  the  department  of  Oise,  78  m.  n.n.e.  of  Paris  by  the  North- 
ern railway.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  of  the  12th  and  18th  centuries,  in  the  Romanesque 
style  of  architecture;  an  episcopal  palace,  and  important  sugar,  sheet  iron,  and  chemical 
manufactures.  Pop.  '91,  6,812.  Noyon  was  a  residence  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  place 
where  Hugo  Capet  was  crowned  king  in  087.   It  Is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  John  Calvin. 

HITBAB  FA8HA,  b.  abt.  1825;  of  an  Armenian  family  long  settled  in  Egypt.  He 
entered  into  public  life,  and  rapidly  gained  a  European  reputation  for  ability  and 
probity.  He  was  foreign  minister,  minister  of  justice,  and  ambassador;  represented  the 
kbe'dive  at  the  congress  of  Berlin,  1878;  and  was  the  originator  of  the  mixed  courts  for 
the  adjudication  of  causes  between  Europeans  and  Egyptians.  He  was  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  in  1867-76,  and  premier  in  1878-0,  1884-88,  and  1804-5,  resigning  because 
of  old  age  after  a  public  service  of  53  years. 

inr'BIA,  the  modem  appellation  of  a  countnr  subiect  to  thekbedive  of  Egypt,  extend- 
ing from  Philae  to  the  Sennaar,  lat.  18*  s.,  bounded  on  thee,  by  the  Arabian  gulf, 
n.  by  Egypt,  s.  by  Abyssiuia,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  desert.  It  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  known  as  Ethiopia.  The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Ethiopia  to  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Is  ile  from  Meroe  to  the  bend  of  the  river.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  and  Coptic  noub,  or  gold,  a  name  still  retained  in  Wady  Nouba, 
which  extends  from  the  frontier  of  Dongola,  n.  of  the  Wady  Seboua,  above  DenL  The 
tiact  between  Seboua  and  Assouan  is  called  the  Wady  Kenous.  IMocletian  removed 
hither  a  Libyan  tribe,  called  Nobatse,  to  the  district  above  Byene,  to  oppose  the  Blem- 
nyes,  who  inhabited  the  western  desert,  now  held  by  the  Ababde  and  Mdiarein  Antbs. 
Toe  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs,  when  most  extended,  reached  to  the  isle  of  Aigo, 
the  last  place  where  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  have  been  found.  Under  these 
mimarchs  it  was  called  Cush,  and  was  governed  by  a  royal  scribe,  entitled  prince 
of  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  till  the  twentieth  dynasty,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  recov- 
errd  bv  a  series  of  native  rulers,  who  ultimately  conquered  Egypt;  and  although  driven 
tmck,  nnally  extended  their  rule  from  Meroe  to  Syene,  the  most  southern  city  held  by  the 
^yptian  monarchs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Romans.  TLese  Ethiopians  adopted  the  dv- 
ilization  of  the  Eg3rptian3,  and  the  names  of  some  of  their  monarchs  have  been  preserved. 
The  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  country  will  be  seen  under  Ethiopia.  The  modem 
Inhabitants  consist  principally  of  Arab-s  who  invaded  the  country  after  the  rise  of 
Mohammed,  the  prindpal  tribes  being  tlie  Djowabere  and  El  Gharbye,  who  inhabit 
from  Assouan  to  the  Wady  Haifa;  the  Kenous,  Djaafere,  and  others,  a  branch  of  the 
Koreish,  who  occupied  the  land  from  Esne  to  Assouan.  By  the  aid  of  Bosnian  soldiers 
the  Djowabere  were  driven  into  Dongola  in  the  reign  of  Selim;  and  their  descendants 
still  flourish  at  Ibrim,  Assouan  and  Sai.  Lower  down  inhabit  a  race  called  the  Berbers 
or  Barabras;  s.  of  Cossier  are  the  Ababde.  From  Dongola  and  Sennaar,  a  negro  state, 
the  people  are  called  Koubas,  a  hardy  race,  differing  from  the  pure  blacks;  but  the 
country  throughout  is  inhabited  by  mixed  races  of  Arabian  and  Nigritic  blood.  Another 
tribe,  the  Sbeygya,  e.  of  Dongola — a  fine  black  race,  addicted  to  horsemanship  and  war 
— are  still  more  interesting.  The  Abnbde  Aral)8  are  renowned  as  guides  and  camel 
drivers;  the  Bisharein  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Blemmycs,  a  tribe  living 
on  flesh  and  milk,  but  without  the  onentol  jealousy  of  the  Arabs;  the  Takas,  supposed 
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to  be  the  ancient  Bojahs,  dwell  in  the  mountains.  Three  principal  langnages  are  spoken 
by  these  various  tribes — the  Nuba  by  the  Berbers,  who  entered  from  the  8.w. ;  the 
Kungara,  a  Nigritic  dialect,  by  the  negroes  of  Dafur;  and  the  Bialiatie.  said  to  exhibit 
Aryan  atflnities.  The  inhabitants,  estimated  at  about  1,000,000,  althou^  less  in  stature 
than  the  S^jrptians,  are  a  fine  muscular  race;  the  women  are  pleasing,  but  not  beautiful; 
and  the  clunate  is  remarkably  healtliy.  In  their  political  governmeot  they  were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  chiefs,  maki  or  maUeht,  till  they  were  subdued  by  Ismael  Pasha,  in 
1820,  to  the  sway  of  Kgypt,  and  the  civil  government  is  now  administered  by  the  Turks. 
The  country  is  arid,  in  many  places  only  cultivable  at  the  sides  of  the  Nile,  and  consists 
of  granite  and  stindstone.  The  soil  raises  durra,  cotton,  and  date  palms.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Bahr-d-Atrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile.  The  products 
are  numerous,  comprising  maize,  dates,  tamarinds,  gums,  aloes,  civet,  musk,  wax,  myrrh, 
frankincense,  seuna,  bla^  wool,  bides  both  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  their 
ivory;  ostrich  feathers,  elxtny,  gold  dust,  saltpeter,  salt,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton — which 
are  carried  by  way  of  commerce  to  Egypt.  The  taxes  are  rated  by  the  number  of  water 
wheels  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land.  There  being  no  native  currency,  the  coins  of 
£gypt  and  Europe,  especially  the  Spanish  dollar,  are  received,  but  glass  beads,  cond, 
cloth,  tobi  or  shirts,  and  cloth  {tanwor)  also  pass  as  money.  In  Kordofan  value  is  reck- 
oned by  cows.  Tlie  most  primitive  modes  of  measurement  are  in  use,  maize  being  sold 
bv  the  handful  (lelga),  18  of  which  go  to  a  moud;  and  cloth  being  measured  from  the 
elbow  to  the  fingers.  Polygamy  is  general,  and  a  wife  at  Kenous  is  purchased  of  her 
parents  for  80  piastres;  amongst  the  Arabs  for  6  camels,  8  of  which  are  returned  to  the 
bridegroom.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  jealous  of  their  women,  who  are  celebrated  by  trav- 
elers on  account  of  their  virtue.  In  their  costume  they  use  tarbans,  linen,  and  woolen 
garments,  and  are  armed  with  lance  and  shield,  the  latter  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippo- 
potamus. No  looms  exist,  but  they  plait  neatly.  Their  chief  musical  instrument  is  a 
guitar  of  five  string  with  sounding-board  of  a  gazelle's  bide.  They  are  generally  averse 
to  commerce,  eat  little  animal  food,  and  are  Mohammedans.  Their  houses  are  low  huts 
of  mud  or  stone.  The  chief  attraction  of  this  country  lo  travelers  is  the  numerous 
temples  and  other  ancient  remuins  of  the  Egyptians,  extending  from  Philae  to  the  island 
of  Argo.  These  consist  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  in  Uie  isle  of  Philae,  founded  by  Ncc- 
tanebo,  I.,  and  continued  by  the  Ptolemies;  the  temple  of  Deboud,  built  in  honor  of 
Amen  Ra,  by  Ataramen,  and  continued  by  the  Romans;  Tafa  or  Taphis,  the  modern 
Kalabshe,  built  by  Ramesea  II. ;  the  rock  temple  of  ,Beit  e  Welly,  recording  the  con- 
quests of  the  same  monarch;  Wadv  Haifa,  built  by'Osertesen  I.;  the  rock  ttmple  of 
lb  iimboul,  built  by  Rameses  II. ;  Gebcl  Addeb.  built  by  Horus  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty; 
Ibrim,  built  b^  Amenophes  II.;  Amada,  founded  by  ThoihmesIII. ;  Ghersheh,  Seboua, 
and  Derri,  built  by  Rameses  II. ;  Dakkeh.  the  ancient  Pselcis,  built  by  Ergamenes;  and 
the  colossus  of  the  isle  of  Argo;  the  pyramids  of  Meroe  and  Tanquasd. — Burckhardt, 
TraeeU;  Champollion  le  Jeime,  Lettrei  Eeriiei,  p.  107,  and  foil. ;  Lepeius,  Beiie,  p.  107, 
and  foil. 

HlTBtS,  a  small  inland  department  of  Chile  on  the  w.  slope  of  the  Andes,  bounded 
by  the  Andes  and  the  provinces  of  Linares,  Ooncepcion  and  Blobio;  3556  sq.  m.;  pop. 
'04,  105,529.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  prolific  parts  of  Chili.  Its  climate  Is 
suited  to  grain,  fruits,  vines,  and  to  grazing  and  the  rearing  of  horses.  It  is  also  ridi  in 
gold,  snlimur,  coal  and  other  minerals.    Capital,  Chilian. 

HV'CHA  or  H1TXHA,  a  town  of  Transcaucasia,  Russia;  00  m.  n.e.  of  Elisabethpol,  an- 
nexed by  Russia  in  1819,  and  the  only  town  of  the  former  khanate  of  Nucha  or  Shekl,  in 
the  n.w.  of  Shirwan.  It  is  120  m.  e.8.e.  from  Tiflis,  and  stands  at  the  southern  base  of 
Caucasus  in  the  valley  of  the  Kisb-Tshai,  an  affluent  of  the  Alasan,  which  Itself  is  a 
branch  of  the  Kur.  Pop.  25,900.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  mulberry  groves  and 
fruit  gardens,  extending  to  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms,  silk  spinning,  and  the  manufacture  of  silken  goods. 

KirCKOLLS,  a  co.  in  s.  Nebraska,  adjoining  Kansas,  drained  bv  the  Little  Blue  and 
Republican  rivers  ;  676  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 11,417,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
mostly  prairie,  with  little  timber.  It  produces  good  crops  of  grass,  and  is  suitable  for 
agriculture  or  grazing.    Co.  seat.  Nelson. 

KirCLEOBBAKCHIA'TA,  or  Hbteropoda,  an  order  of  gasteropods  having  the  sexes 
distinct;  the  locomotive  organ  fln-like,  sin^e,  and  ventral;  the  gills  packM  in  small 
compass  along  with  the  heart.  They  are  all  marine,  and  usually  swim  with  the  back 
downwards  and  the  fin-shaped  foot  upwards.  They  adhere  to  sea-weeds  by  a  small 
Bucker  placed  on  the  fin.  Some  of  them,  as  AUantn,  have  a  shell  large  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  body;  some,  as  Carinaria,  have  a  small  shell  covering  the  gills  and  heart  only; 
and  some,  as  Firola,  have  no  shell  at  all. 

HTT'CIiETTS.    See  Cell& 

KITOIBBAHCHIA'TA  (naked-gilled),  an  order  of  gasteropods,  hermaphrodite,  destitute 
shell,  and  havinp  the  gills  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  gills  are  differ 
itly  situated  in  different  genera.    The  genus  Iknit  (q.v.)  is  an  example  of  this  order. 
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mWOW,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  In  Edwards  co.,  and  after  a  sonth-eaaterly  course  of 
800  m.,  flows  into  Corpus  Christl  bay,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  draining  an  area  estimated 
at  16,000  sq.  m. 

avvon,  a  CO.  in  8.  Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  s.  of  the  Nueces  river,  drained  by 
tte  Saata  Gertrodis  river  and  others;  2480  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  8093,  chiefly  of  American 
oirtb,  Includ.  colored.  The  surface  Is  mostly  leveL  and  the  soil  a  rich  loam.  Co.  seat. 
Corpus  Christi. 

SITBTA  BPABTA.    See  Maboabita.  ' 

1*^5^**  /*??■  *  Mexican  state,  s.  of  the  Bio  Grande;  between  24"  and  2r  SC  n.  lat., 
Md  99^  and  100°  4^  w.  long. ;  28,692  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (est.  1893),  294,000.  It  Is  a  prosperoua 
anicultural  region  and  conuins  important  mines.  The  surface  is  Irregular  and  moun- 
tainous, and  in  the  s.  Is  made  up  of  table-lands.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Del  Tigre  and 
other  branches  of  the  Kio  Grande.    Capital,  Monterey. 

VUISAHCB.  The  term  nuisance  is  derived  from  the  French  word  nvire,  to  do  hurt 
or  to  annoy,  and  is  applied  in  English  law  indiscriminately  to  infringements  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  proprietary  and  personal  rights.  The  principal  classes  of  nuisances 
are  those,  which  arise  from  the  negligent  use  and  management  of  real  property  ;  and 
from  keeping  ferocious  animals.  Thus  a  man  may  become  responsible  lor  a  N.  by 
fixing  a  spout  or  any  projection  which  causes,  or  has  a  tendency  to  cause,  an  unnat- 
ural quantity  of  rainwater  to  descend  on  his  neighbor's  house  and  land ;  by  erecting 
and  working  a  noisy  smith's  forge,  or  noisy  worltshops,  or  an  offensively  odorous 
tailow-fumaee,  smelting-house,  dye-house,  etc,  or  burning  lime  or  bricks,  or  erect- 
ing a  glass-house  or  brew-house  so  near  to  a  dweUing-house  that  the  smoke  and  smell 
thereof  enter  the  latter  and  render  it  unfit  for  habitation.  So  the  pollution  of  springs 
and  running  streams  may  constitute  a  N.,  for  which  the  riparian  proprietors  may 
recover  damages.  It  is  an  old  principle  of  law  that  if  a  person  collect  toother  a 
crowd  of  people  to  the  annoyance  of  his  neighbors,  that  is  a  nuisance  for  which  he  is 
answerable.  So  the  negligent  overloading  of  the  floors  of  warehouses  and  buildings 
causing  injury  to  goods  of  tenants  below  the  floor  so  injured,  and  the  neglect  of  an 
owner  to  keep  his  nouses  perpendicular,  are  examples  of  nuisance.  So  whoever  keeps 
an  animal  accustomed  to  attack  or  bite  mankino,  with  knowledge  of  its  dangerous 
propensities,  is,  prima  facii,  liable  to  on  action  for  damages  at  the  suit  of  any  i>erson 
attacked  or  injured  by  the  animal,  without  proof  of  any  n^lig^nce  or  default  in  th« 
securing  or  taking  care  of  it;  Not  only  is  the  perpetrator  of  a  N.  liable  in  damages 
to  the  persons  injured  thereby,  but  he  is  also  punishable  for  a  misdemeanor.  But 
for  this  latter  purpose  the  N.  must  be  not  confined  to  individuals,  but  must  have 
within  its  ran^  the  community  or  vicinage  as  a  class.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
N.  be  one  positively  deleterious  to  health.  It  is  enough  if  it  offend  the  senses  or  dis- 
turb the  comfort  oi  the  community,  or  shock  the  public  morality. 

VnumCATIOV,  in  general,  might  be  employed  to  indicate  any  act  of  absolute 
invalidation  or  making  void,  but  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  doctrine  first  set 
forth  by  John  C.  Calhoun  in  a  paper  known  as  the  8oum  Carolina  Eaepontion,  which 
was  presented  by  him  in  1828  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  and  by  them  ordered 
printed.  This  doctrine  asserted  the  right  of  any  state  to  declare  the  unconstitutionality 
of  any  United  States  law,  though  it  should  have  been  passed  in  the  proper  manner,  have 
received  the  assent  of  the  president,  and  even  have  been  tested  as  to  its  constitutionality 
before  the  U.S.  supreme  court.  And  it  was  further  claimed  that  any  attempt  to  enforce 
such  law  in  a  state  which  had  refused  to  acknowledge  its  force  was  such  an  unconstitu- 
tional violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  that  state  as  would  justify  her  in  at  once  leaving 
the  union.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  remarkable  assertion  of  power  was  the  existing 
system  of  tariff  laws,  which,  it  was  claimed,  bore  with  great  unfairness  on  the  non- 
manufacturing  and  raw -material-producing  sonthcm  states.  The  argument  was  in  great 
measure  based  on  language  used  by  Jefferson  in  drawing  up  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798-09  in  regard  to  the  sedition  and  alien  laws.  Here  it  was  asserted  that 
the  general  government  was  not  "the  final  or  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  itself,  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers  having^  no 
common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  lor  itself,  as  well  of  infractions 
as  of  the  moae  and  measure  of  redress."  These  resolutions  further  express  the  convic- 
tion that  other  states  "returning  to  their  natural  rights  in  cases  not  made  federal,  will 
concur  ia  declaring  such  laws  void  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take  measures  of  its 
own  in  providing  tnat  neither  these  acts  nor  any  others  of  the  general  government  not 
plainly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the  constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their 
respective  territories.''  Senator  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  was  the  first  to  advocate 
openly  the  destructive  doctrine  based  on  these  expressions  of  Jefferson,  and  his  speech 
on  the  subject  in  the  senate  called  forth  Webster's  famous  oration  of  Jan.  26,  1880.  The 
theory  rapidly  gained  ground  among  the  extreme  believers  in  state  sovereignty,  and 
toward  the  close  of  1882  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Cal- 
houn, summoned  a  convention  to  meet  at  Charleston.  This  convention  reported  for  the 
action  of  the  legislature  an  ordnance,  declaring  that  the  existing  tariff  law  was  "  nuA 
and  void,  and  no  law,"  authorizing  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  refuse  payment  of  anjn 
taxes  under  that  law  after  Feb.  1,  1882,  and  denying  th«  ri^t  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
•uurt  to  pass  upon  the  validitv  <)f  *he  ordinance  itself.    This  bold  declaration  of  inde- 
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pendence  from  the  authority  of  the  general  government  waB  accompanied  by  the  threat 
that  if  any  steps  were  taken  to  enforce  the  collecUon  of  duties,  the  state  would  be  justL 
lied  in  ifetiring  from  the  union,  and  not  a  vote  was  cast  against  it  in  tbe'convention. 
When  congress  met  in  1^2,  Hayne  was  governor  of  South  Carolina.  Calhoun  entered 
the  senate,  and  the  state  legislature  was  on  the  point  of  enacting  laws  to  cany  out  the 
nullification  ordinance.  T%e  danger  was  averted  partly  by  the  ^option  of  the  so-called 
Clav's  compromise,  a  modification  of  the  tariff  law,  but  chiefiy  by  the  firm  and  wise  action 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  then  serving  his  second  term  as  president  His  orders  to  the  rev- 
enue officers  of  Charleston  showed  his  intention  to  cany  out  the  laws  and  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  general  government;  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with  or  intimidate,  and  his  special  message  to  congress  on  the  subject  is  one  of 
the  ablest  statc-papera  produced  in  the  country's  history.  The  authorship  of  the  procla- 
mation is  generally  attributed  to  Edward  Livingston,  the  secretary  of  state.  Jackson's 
position  as  a  southern  democrat  and  as  a  military  hero  also  had  much  weight.  Calhoun 
made  an  able  and  ingenious  speech  in  the  senate,  Feb.,  1838,  sustaining  Iiis  view  of  nulli- 
fication, but  the  movement  had  lost  its  force,  and  though  there  was  for  some  years  a 
party  of  nullifiers  under  Calhoun's  leadership,  tliat  form  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sov- 
ereignty was  no  longer  a  factor  in  politics,  though  undoubtedly  the  forerunner  and  k^ 
cal  parent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  secession. 

WKA  FOKFUnrS,  in  the  mythic  history  of  Rome,  was  the  successor  of  Romulus, 
the  founder  of  the  city.  He  was  a  native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine  country,  and  was  oni- 
vers^y  reverenced  for  bis  wisdom  and  piety.  Unanimously  elected  king  by  the  Roman 
people,  he  soon  justified  bv  his  conduct  the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  After  dividing  the 
lands  which  Romulus  had  conquered,  he  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sacred 
nymph  E^iia,  to  draw  up  religious  institutions  for  his  subjects,  and  thus  stands  out  in 
the  primitive  legend  as  the  author  of  the  Roman  ceremonlu  law.  His  reign  lasted  for 
89  years,  and  was  a  golden  age  of  peace  and  happiness.  The  only  feature  in  the  myth 
of  Numa  Pompilius  which  we  can  regard  as  probably  historical,  is  that  which  indicates 
the  infusion  of  a  Sabine  religious  element  into  Roman  history  at  some  remote  period. 

inniANTIA,  the  chief  t.  of  the  Celtiberian  people  called  Arevaci  in  ancient  Spain, 
was  situated  on  the  Douro  (Durius),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Soria  in  old  Cas- 
tile. The  site  is  probabl}[  marked  by  the  present  Puente  de  Guarray.  Numantia  is  cele- 
brated for  the  heroic  resistance  which  it  made  to  the  Romans,  from  163  b.c,  when  its 
citizens  first  met  a  Roman  armv  in  battle,  to  181  B.C.,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Scipio  the  younger,  after  a  siege  of  15  months,  in  the  course  of  which  famine  and  the 
sword  had  left  alive  veiy  few  of  its  8000  brave  defenders.  The  besieging  force  under 
Scipio  amounted  to  60,000  men. 

HOTfBBBa,  Theobt  of,  the  most  subtle  and  intricate,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  extensive,  branches  of  mathematical  analysis.  It  treats  primarily  of  the  forms 
of  numbers,  and  of  the  properties  at  once  deducible  from  these  forms;  but  its  principal 
field  is  the  theory  of  equations,  in  as  far  as  equations  are  soluble  in  whole  numbers  or 
rational  fractions,  and  more  particularly  that  branch  known  as  indeterminate  equations. 
Closely  allied  to  this  branch  are  those  problems  which  are  usually  grouped  under  the 
diophantine  analysis  (q.v.),  a  class  of  problems  alike  interesting  and  difficult;  and  of 
which  the  following  are  examples:  1.  Find  the  number*  the  turn  cfwhote  *guaret  shaUbea 
»quare  number;  a  condition  satisfied  by  5  and  12,  8  and  IS,  9  and  40,  etc.  d.  Find  Ikret 
tguare  numben  in  arithmetieal  progrestion;  Answer,  1,  35,  and  40;  4,  100,  196,  etc 

F!>rm*  of  numbers  aie  certain  algebraic  formulas,  which,  by  assigning  to  the  letters 
successive  numerical  values  from  0  upwards,  are  capable  of  producing  all  numbers  with- 
out exception,  e.g.,  by  giving  to  m  the  successive  values  0,  1,  3,  8,  etc.,  in  any  of  the 
following  groups  of  formulas:  2m,  2m  -j-  1;  8m,  8?n  -j-  1,  8ro  -}-  3;  4m,  4m  -|-  1,  4ot  -+. 
3,  4m  4-  3,  we  can  produce  the  natural  series  of  numbers.  These  formulas  are  based  on 
the  self-evident  principle,  that  the  remainder  after  division  is  less  than  the  divisor,  and 
that,  consequently,  every  number  can  be  represented  in  the  form  of  the  product  of  two 
factors  -j-  a  number  less  than  the  smaller  factor. 

By  means  of  these  formulas,  many  properties  of  numbers  can  be  uemonstrated  with- 
out difficulty.  To  give  a  few  examples.  (1.)  T^  product  <rf  tuio  eonteeutiee  nvmber*  is 
divisible  by  3:  Let  2m  be  one  number,  then  the  other  is  either  3m  4- 1  or  2m  —  1,  and 
the  product  3m  (3m  ±  1)  contains  3  as  a  factor,  and  is  thus  divisible  by  3.  (2.)  Th» 
prodtmt  of  three  consecutive  numbers  is  divisible  by  6 :  Let  8m  be  one  of  the  numbers  (as  in 
every  triad  of  consecutive  numbers  one  must  be  a  multiple  of  8),  then  the  others  are 
either  8m  —  3,  8m  —  1;  8m  —  1,  8m  -|-  1;  or  8m  -|-  1,  8m  -|-  3.  In  the  first  and  third 
cases,  the  proposition  Is  manifest,  as  (8m  —  3)  (8m  —  l),  and  (8m  4- 1)  (^  -f-  3),  are  each 
divisible  by  3,  and  therefore  their  product  into  8m  is  divisible  by  6  (=  1.3.^.  In  the 
second  case  the  product  is  8ot  (8»»  —  1)  (3m  +  1),  or  8m  (9m'  —  1),  where  8  is  a  factor, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  m  (9m*  —  1)  is  divisible  by  3;  if  m  be  even,  the  thing  is 
proved;  but  if  odd,  then  m'  is  odd,  Om'  is  odd,  and  9m'  —  1  is  even;  hence,  in  this  case 
also  the  proposition  is  true.  It  can  similarly  be  proved  that  the  product  of  four  consecu- 
tive numbers  is  divisible  by  34  (=  1.3.3.4),  of  five  consecutive  numbers  by  130  (=  1.3.8, 
4.6),  and  so  on  generally.  These  propositions  form  the  basis  for  proof  of  many  proper- 
ties of  numbers,  such  as  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  any  two  odd  numbers  k 
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divisible  by  8.  Tne  difference  between  a  number  and  its  cube  is  tlie  product  of  three 
ooDsecutiTe  numbers,  and  is  consequently  (see  above)  always  divisible  by  6.  Any  prime 
number  which,  when  divided  by  4,  leaves  a  remainder  unity,  is  the  sum  of  two  square 
nnmbere:  thus,  41  =  25  +  16  =  O*  +  4»,  288  =  169  +  64  =  18*  -4-  8«,  etc. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  interesting  properties  oi  numbers  which  defy 
classification;  such  as,  that  ue  sum  of  the  odd  numtiers  beginning  with  unity  is  a 
square  number  (the  square  of  the  number  of  terms  added),  i.e.,  1  -}-  8  -{-  6  =  0  =8*,  1 4- 
8-|-5-|-7-f-9  =  35  =  6',  etc. ;  and,  the  sum  of  the  cul)es  of  toe  natural  numbers ia 
the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers,  i.e.,  l»  +  2»  +  8«  =  l  +  8  +  a7=8«  =  (l  +  a 
+  8^  l»  +  2»  +  8«x4«  =  100  =  (1  +  2  +  8 +4)',  etc 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  a  few  general  remarks  on  numbers  themselves.  Num- 
bers are  divided  into  prime  and  eompotUe — prime  numliers  being  those  which  contain  no 
factor  greater  than  unity;  composite  numbers  those  which  are  the  product  of  two  (not 
teckonuig  unity)  or  more  factors.  The  number  of  primes  is  unlimited,  and  so  conse- 
quently are  the  othns.  The  product  of  any  number  of  consecuUve  numbers  is  even,  as 
also  are  the  squares  of  all  even  numbers;  while  the  product  of  two  odd  numbers,  or  the 
squares  of  odd  numbers,  are  odd.  Every  composite  number  can  be  put  under  the  form 
of  a  product  of  powers  of  numbers;  thus,  144  =  2*  X  8",  or,  generally,  n  =  afM.ff, 
where  a,  b,  and  e  are  prime  numbers,  and  the  numlwr  of  the  divisors  of  such  a  com- 
posite number  is  equal  to  the  product  (p  -|-  IX?  -\-  ^yiT  +  1),  unity  and  the  number  itself 
being  included.  In  the  case  of  144,  the  number  of  divisors  would  be  (4  -{-  1X2  -f- 1),  oi 
6  X  8,  or  16,  which  we  find  by  trial  to  be  the  case.  Perfect  numbers  are  those  which 
are  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  divisors  (the  number  itself  being  of  course  excepted);  thus, 
6  =  l-f-2  +  8,  28  =  l-|-2-|-4-j-7-i-14,  and  496,  are  perfect  numbers.  Amieable 
numberi  are  pairs  of  numbers,  eitner  one  of  the  pair  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  tbci 
divisors  of  the  other;  thus,  220  (=1+8-1-4  +  6-1- 10 -f- 11 +  20-f  22  +  44-1-66  + 
110  =  284).  and  284  (=  1  -f-  2  +-  4  +  71  +  142  a:  220),  are  amicable  numbers.  For  other 
aeries  of  numbers  see  FiacBATB  Kumbkbb. 

The  most  ancient  writer  on  the  theory  of  numbers  was  Diopbantus,  who  flourished 
in  the  8d  c,  and  the  subject  received  no  further  development  tilt  the  time  of  Vieta  and 
Fermat(the  latter  bein^  the  author  of  several  celebrated  theorems,  a  discussion  of  which, 
howe7er,  is  quite  unsiuted  to  this  work),  who  greatly  extended  it.  Euler  next  added 
bis  quota,  and  was  followed  by  Lagrange,  Legendre,  and  Gauss,  who  in  turn  success- 
fully applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  numbers,  and  brought  the  theory  to  its  present 
state.  Cauchy,  Libri,  and  Gill  (in  America)  have  also  devotM  themselves  to  it  with  suc- 
cess. The  chief  authorities  down  to  the  present  century  are  Barlow's  Theory  of  Nwn- 
here (1811);  Legendre's  JEuai  surlaTheorie  deiNimbrei  (&A  ed.,  Paris,  1830);  and  Gauss's 
JHeqvMtume*  Ariihimetiea  (Brunswick,  1801 ;  Fr.  translation,  1807);  and  for  the  latest  di8> 
ooveries,  the  transactions  of  Uie  various  learned  societies  may  be  consulted. 

TUIDESS,  BOOK  OT  (LXX.  AriOimoi;  Heb.  Bomidbar),  the  fourth  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, consists  of  86  chapters,  embracing  the  history  of  the  march  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  desert,  together  with  the  special  laws  g^ven  during  this  period  as  comple- 
mentiuy  to  the  Sinaitic  lenslaUon.  Beginning  with  the  census  of  the  iieople  ^whence 
the  name  of  the  book),  and  the  assigning  of  the  special  places  to  each  tribe  witn  refer- 
ence to  the  sanctuary,  the  whole  people  is  classified,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  specially  sin- 
gled out.  Ordinances  on  the  purity  to  be  maintained  in  the  camp,  the  fun(^ons  of  the 
Sriests,  and  a  description  of  the  passover,  follow.  The  secondf  portion  of  the  book 
escribes  the  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  the  miraculous  sustenance 
of  the  people,  their  dissatisfaction  and  consequent  rejection,  together  with  various  special 
laws  respecting  sacrifices,  etc,  and  the  episode  of  Korah.  The  third  part  embraces  the 
first  ten  monttis  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering— an  epoch  hurried  over  with 
remarkable  swiftness  by  the  historian.  In  quick  succMsion,  tb«  renewed  strife  of  the 
people  with  their  leaders,  the  message  to  the  king  of  Moab,  the  death  of  Aaron,  the 
defeat  of  the  king  of  Arad,  the  punishment  of  the  people  by  serpents,  the  march  from 
Hor  to  Pisga,  and  the  victorious  battle  against  the  kings  of  Sihon  and  Og,  are  recounted, 
and  the  extraordinary  episode  of  Balaam  follows.  The  further  wiles  employed  by  the 
alarmed  Moabites  and  Midianites  to  avert  the  threatening  invasion,  and  their  result, 
together  with  the  second  census,  are  narrated.  Moses  is  warned  of  bis  death,  and  the 
vital  question  of  his  succession  is  settled.  Further  laws  and  ordinances  respecting  sacri- 
fices and  vows,  the  conquest  of  the  Midianites,  and  the  partition  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan  among  certain  tribes,  a  recapitulation  of  the  encampments  in  the  desert,  a 
detaOed  specification  of  the  manner  in  which  the  promised  land  should  be  divided 
lifter  its  conquest,  and  the  final  ordinance  of  the  marriages  of  heiresses  among  their  own 
Mbe  only,  so  as  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  landed  property,  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  book. 

The  book  of  Numbers  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  supposed  by  the  greater 
part  of  modem  critics  to  consist  of  several  documents  written  by  SHohiitt  and  jihovUU 
respectively.    See  Gkhrsib,  Pkrtatettch. 

WlBKilf,  the  general  name  given  to  figures  or  symbols  by  means  of  which  mnn* 
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ben  are  expretaed  (for  Ronuin  and  Greek  nnmerala,  see  Notattos);  the  distinctiTe  nama 
of  Arabic  numeral*  beiaii;  g:iven  to  the  nine  figures  oi  digits  and  the  zero  that  are  now 
in  almost  universal  use  amo'ig  civilized  nations  for  this  purpose.  Both  the  origin  d 
these  figures  and  tlie  period  at  which  tliey  became  Itnown  in  Europe  have  been  made 
subjects  of  lal)oriou8  investigation ;  and  it  seems  to  he  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
they  are  of  Indian,  not  Arabic,  origin,  and  were  invented  b^  tlie  Braumans  scone  time 
B.C.  But  tlie  more  important  inquiry  as  to  the  time  of  theur  introduction  into  Europe 
has  hitherto  bafiled  ail  research.  The  simple  and  convenient  theory  that  they  were  intro- 
duced into  Spain  by  the  conquering  Arabs,  and  from  that  country,  then  a  great  seat  of 
learning,  a  knowledge  of  them  was  disseminated  throughout  Europe,  is  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  the  eastern  Arabs  themselves  bad  no  knowledge  of  them  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  caliph  Al-Mamun  (818-88),  while  a  knowledge  of  them  existed  in  Europe 
from  a  considerably  earlier  date.  The  most  probable  tlieory  is  that  they  were  brought 
from  India,  prolmbly  by  the  Neo-Pythagoreans,  and  introduced  into  Italy,  whence  they 
became  known  to  a  few  of  tlie  learned  men  of  eastern  Europe.  We  have,  however, 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  figures  then  known  were  totally  different  in  form  from 
those  now  used.  These  latter,  called  gobar  by  the  Arabs,  may  have  been  brought  to  Bag- 
dad during  the  reign  of  Al-Mansor  (760),  or  iiis  immediate  successors,  and  certainly  not 
later  than  the  time  of  Al-Mamun.  During  the  latter  reign  we  know  the  present  system 
of  arithmetic  was  introduced  into  Persia  from  India,  and  most  probably  a  knowleage  of 
the  gotiar  figures  at  the  same  time.  Thence  the  system  of  arithmetic  was  brought  to 
nortn-western  Airica  and  Spain,  and  doubtless  the  figures  along  with  it,  about  the  end 
of  the  10th  or  beginning  of  the  11th  c.,  and  from  Spain  a  knowled^  of  both  was 
speedily  communicated  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  gobar  figyures  superseding  those  forms 
of  eastern  figures  which  had  previously  been  employed.  The  knowledge  of  the  figures, 
however,  spread,  as  was  natural,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  notation  and  aritlimetic  of 
which  they  were  the  foundation,  and  we  consequently  find  in  writings  and  inscriptioiia 
of  the  middle  ages  the  gobar  figures  partly  substituted  for,  and  mixed  up  with,  the  Roman 
numerals;  as,  for  instance,  XXX2,  for  82;  X4,  for  14,  etc. ;  and  occasionalljr  such 
expressions  as  802,  803,  for  82  and  88.  The  earliest  work  on  modern  arithmetic  was 
published  in  Germany  in  1890;  it  explained  the  decimal  notation  and  exemplified  the 
elementary  rules.  The  Arabic  numerals  were  not  generally  introduced  into  England  till 
the  commencement  of  the  17tb  c.,  and  it  was  long  after  that  time  before  the  decimal 
arithmetic  became  general.  The  only  valuable  essays  on  the  introduction  of  our  present 
numerals  are  the  works  of  Woepeke,  in  the  Encydopcedia  Metropolitatia,  London.  1 845,  vol. 
i.,  p.  412;  in  the  JouttioI  AHatigw,  6th  series,  voL  L,  1868,  pp.  27,  284,  442;  and  his  mono- 
graph, Sur  VIntroduetion  de  VArithmeHque  IiuHen  en  Oeeidmt,  Rome,  1859.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  the  higher  mathematics,  may  be  seen  in  his  reconstructioa 
of  tliat  passage  where  the  education  of  the  infant  Buddba  is  exemplified  by  a  kind  of 
competition-wallah,  on  the  basis  of  the  logical  figure  of  the  "heap."  But  we  are  only 
Just  l)eginQing  to  get  reliable  dates  in  Indian  archaeology,  and  the  edition  of  Prinsep  by 
Thomas,  1863,  the  archaeological  part  of  the  surveys  of  India,  the  lalx)rs  of  German 
scholars  in  the  line  of  Shemitic  inniience  on  early  Indian  alphabets,  all  point  to  conclu- 
sions at  variance  with  those  of  the  scholars  of  the  last  generation.  There  are  three  sets 
of  figures  in  use  among  what  may  be  called  the  mathematical  nations,  the  Sanskrit  (this 
name  is  used  because  it  does  not  identify  them  with  any  particular  alphabet),  the  Keskhi 
(as  used  with  the  present  Arabic  alphabet),  and  the  European.  None  are  now  as  they 
were  in  the  year  1000  A.D.,  and  none  is  an  immediate  borrowing  from  another.  All  seem 
to  have  been  once  used  without  notational  plnce,  that  is,  without  the  zero,  Arab-Greek 
TZt<ppa,  Sansk.  suneja,  both  meaning  void.  The  earliest  Sanskrit  fibres  appear  to  be  of 
A.D.  674.  Bactrian  numerals  are  used  till  b.c.  116,  they  are  Shemitic,  and  without  nota- 
tion. The  Pali  numerals  which  accompany  the  series  of  inscriptions  from  the  8d  c.  B.a 
to  the  6th  c.  a.d.,  are  Partly  tallies,  partly  alphabetic,  partly  Shemitic,  and  are  also 
without  notation.  The  Sanskrit  figures  must  be  traced  back  through  a  Devanagari  10th 
c.  type,  through  a  still  older  Kaihmir  shape,  to  identifiable  initials  of  their  Pali  (?) 
names  in  characters  which  are  not  quite  identical  with  either  Pali,  Allahabad,  or  Sindh- 
multani.  The  resemblance  of  1,  2,  8  to  our  own  figures  vanishes  as  we  go  back,  and 
the  only  shadow  of  likeness  is  an  accidental  form  of  the  old  7.  Evidently,  there  remains 
at  that  point  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any  modem  Devanagari  letters,  nor  are  tiie 
letters  those  usually  proposed,  as  the  six  is  spelled  with  chh,  and  seven  with  t.  The 
other  two  types  are,  as  to  a  few  of  their  figures,  bound  together  by  a  common  origin, 
though  dissimilar  in  shape  and  derivation.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  uiat 
Alexandria,  with  the  party-colored  nationalities  who  traded  there,  serves  as  a  great 
receptacle,  not  only  of  all  the  mysticism  but  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  antique  east 
Wliat  a  jumble  of  perverted  intelligence  remained  long  after  any  practical  instruction 
bad  vanished  may  be  easily  seen  by  studying  any  of  the  patristic  compilations,  or  any  of 
the  early  Arabic  encyclopaedists.  The  Arabs  of  n.  Egypt  and  Barbaiy,  Mughrabin,  nad 
always  certain  heretical  traditions,  a  different  arrangement  of  the  supplementary  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  certain  differences  in  the  figures,  which  distinguished  them  from 
their  fellows  of  the  east.  Their  civilization  seems  earlier  and  more  ptscticaL  The 
oldest  figures  known  (except  Chinese  current  marks)  are  the  Egyptian,  and  they  go 
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!•  II •  HI*  nil  ,  wbich  In  Demotic  are  changed  to  one  long  stroke,  with  the  others 
reduced  each  to  a  short  scrabble  on  its  upper  left  side  The  Hieratic  cIiaDges  the  tallica 
to  a  aeries  of  vertical  scrabbles,  and  from  these  come  the  Demotic  signs  for  months,  1,  3, 
8,  almost  identical  with  our  figures.  These  furnisti  the  radical  distinction  tietweeo 
Arabic  and  Qoliar  figures.  The  Arabic,  at  least  the  Keskhi,  takes  the  firet  four  Demotic 
figures,  and,  necessarily  reversiag  them  in  its  writing  from  right  to  left,  adds  to  them 
others,  of  wlticb  only  9  bears  a  chance  resemblance  to  an  European  figure.  The  Gobai 
takes  the  three  Demotic  month  figures,  adds  the  Demotic  common  4,  and  the  rest  are 
Identical  with  the  old  Mugbrab,  with  the  apices  of  Boethius,  and  with  our  modern 
figures.  Variant  types  are  old  Arabic  4  like  a  Greek  sigma,  S,  and  5  like  our  8  with  a 
tail;  the  Gobar  and  the  Boethian  signs  have  another  2,  bke  a  Saxon  t;  the  14th  c.  Euro- 
pean 4  is  like  a  Greek  lambda,  A.  The  apices,  occiirring  in  an  old  manuscript  of 
Boethius,  but  unfortunately  not  to  be  fixed  in  date,  have  every  appearance  of  being 
Gnostic.  The  signs  are  strangely  deformed,  and  their  names,  affixed,  are  from  4  to  It, 
Syrian,  but  1  and  2  are  Indo-CKrman,  and  8  unreadable.  As  the  Gobar  seem  older  than 
the  Ni-skhi,  and  as  their  first  four  fisures  are  undoubtedly  Egyptian,  it  may  be  that  the 
rest,  our  figures  of  to-day,  are  also  detiased  Demotic.  They  would  be  either  alphabetical- 
bat  of  the  sequence  of  the  Demotic  alphabet  we  are  not  entirely  certain— or  initial — but, 
if  so,  of  Coptic  numbers,  or  of  Arabic  numbers  spelled  in  Coptic?  It  seems  impossible 
to  tell,  and  no  guessing,  or  discovery  of  chance  relation  in  appearance,  is  of  the  slightest 
value.  A  series  of  deductions  would  attribute  the  other  Neskhi  figures  to  either  a  Syriac 
alphabet  becoming  Kufic,  or  perhaps  to  some  arrangement  of  Perso-Bactrian  si^ns  with 
wbich  we  are  not  yet  acquainted.  The  manuscript  of  Washiyi  will  show  with  bow 
many  signs  an  inquisitive  Arab  of  his  time  might  be  familiar,  while  without  real  knowl- 
edge of  a  single  alphabet,  even,  I)e8ide  his  own.  See  a  dissertation  Sur  let  Chiffret 
IntUen*.  by  M.  Woepke,  in  the  Asiatic  journal ;  also,  Taylor's  The  Alphabet  (188SX 
See  Notation. 

HXnCEKATIOH,  the  reading  off  of  numbers  that  are  expressed  by  firares.  As  shown 
in  notation  (q  v.),  the  first  figure  on  the  right  hand  expresses  units;  the  next,  tens;  the 
third,  hundreds;  and  following  the  same  nomenclature  with  the  next  three  figures,  we 
have  the  fourth  expressing  units  of  thousands;  the  fifth,  tens  of  thousands;  the  sixth, 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  seventh  figure,  in  like  manner,  expresses  units  of  millions; 
the  eighth,  tens  of  millions;  and  the  ninth,  hundreds  of  millions.  When  this  method  is 
consistently  followed  out,  as  is  the  case  with  French  and  other  continental  arithmeti- 
cians, the  fourth  period,  or  group  of  three  figures,  is  denominated  billions,  the  first 
figure  of  it  (the  tenth  from  the  extreme  right)  being  units  of  billions;  the  next,  tens  of 
billions;  etc.  Read  in  this  way,  the  figures  66,084,768,204,504  express  fifty-six  trillions, 
eighty-four  billions,  sevon-hundred-and-sixty-three  millions,  two-hundred-and-four  thou- 
sands, five-hundred-and-four  units.  In  Britaii\  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  mode, 
the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  render  it  a  little  more  complicated;  thus,  after  units  of 
millions,  come  tens  and  hundreds  of  millions,  but  then  instead  of  billions  we  have, 
according  to  the  current  usage,  thousands  of  millions;  after  this,  tens  of  thousands  of 
millions  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions,  and  then  billions,  which  occupy  the  18tli 
figure  from  the  right,  and  are  reckoned  in  the  same  way  as  millions,  so  that  the  next 
unit  or  triSioiu  does  not  come  in  till  the  19th  figure.  The  above  number,  according  to 
the  British  mode,  would  be  read  fifty-six  billions,  eighty-four-thousand-seven-hundred- 
and-sixty-three  millions,  two-hundred-and-four  thousands,  five-hundred-and  four  units. 
The  first  method  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  keeping  throughout  to  divisions  of  three 
figures;  the  second  only  keeps  to  this  division  up  to  hundreds  of  millions,  when  it 
changes  it  for  a  division  into  parcels  of  six  figures,  which  are  named  from  units  up  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  units.  The  latter  mode  is,  however,  gradually  ftdling  into 
disuse. 

HTmiDA.    See  Gttirea  Fowi,. 

WWDIA  (Gr.  Nomadia,  the  land  of  Nomads),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
part  of  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  corresponding  to  some  extent  with  the  modem  Algeria. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  nver  Mulucha  (now  Moluya),  which  separated  it  from 
Mauritania;  on  the  e.  by  the  river  Tusca  (now  WatU-d-Btrber),  which  separated  it  from 
the  territory  of  Carthage,  the  Afrka  Propria  of  the  Romans;  on  the  s.  it  reached  to  the 
chains  of  mt.  Atlas  and  the  I«cus  Tritonis,  which  separated  it  from  the  land  of  the 
Oaetulians  and  interior  Libya.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Rubricatus  and  the  Ampsaga. 
The  inhabitants  of  Kumima,  as  of  Mauritania,  belongCNl  to  the  race  from  which  the 
modem  Berber  ore  descended.  They  were  a  warlike  race,  and  excelled  as  horsemen; 
but,  like  most  barbarians,  were  faithless  and  unscnipulous.  Of  their  tribes,  the  Mattyli 
m  the  e.,  and  the  Maua*yU  in  the  w.,  were  the  most  powerful.  In  the  grand  struggle 
between  the  Carthaginians  rnd  the  Romans,  they  nt  first  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
former,  but  sutisequently  the  king  of  the  eastern  Numidians,  Massinissa,  joined  thi 
Romans,  and  rendered  them  effectual  service  in  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Favored  by  the 
conquerors  he  united  all  Numidia  under  his  sway.  Of  his  successors  in  this  kingdom 
Jngurtha  and  Juba  are  the  most  famous.  After  the  victory  of  CKsar  over  Juba  I.,  in 
the  African  war,  Numidia  I)ecame  a  Roman  province  (46  B.C.);  but  Augustus  afterward* 
gave  the  westem  part— from  the  river  Ampsaga,  now  Wadi-el-Eibbir— with  Mauritania, 
to  Julta  II.,  and  the  name  Numidia  became  limited  to  the  eastern  part;  and  when  Manii> 
tank  became  a  Roman  province,  the  westem  part  was  called  Matuitania  CtesaiienaU. 
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Amone  the  Roman  echtUct  were  Hippo  R^ue,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rabricstiu; 
Cirta  (the  residence  of  the  NumioiaD  kiogs),  afterwards  called  Constantina,  a  naaie 
still  preserved  in  Constantine;  Sicca,  and  Rusicada.  For  the  modem  history  of  Kumidia 
see  Alobria. 

ymninf  a TIC>  (Lat  nummu*  and  numiima,  money;  Or.  nomitma,  from  nomo*,  law, 
a  medium  of  ezctiange  established  by  law),  the  science  which  treats  of  coins  and  medals. 
A  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  of  a  flzea  weight  stamped  by  authority  of  government,  and 
employed  as  a  circulating  medium.  A  medal  is  a  piece  struck  to  commemorate  an 
event  The  study  of  numismatics  has  an  important  bearing  on  history.  CSoins  have 
been  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  forgotten  countries  and  cities,  their  posi- 
tion, their  chronology,  the  succession  of  their  kings,  their  usages — civil,  military,  and 
reli^ous — and  the  style  of  their  art.  On  their  respective  coins  we  can  look  on  undoubt- 
edlT  accurate  representations  of  Mithridates,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Nero.  Caracalla, 
and  read  their  character  and  features. 

The  metals  which  have  generally  been  used  for  coinage  are  ^Id,  silver,  and  copper. 
In  each  class  is  comprised  the  alloy  occasionally  substituted  for  it,  as  electrum  (an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver)  for  gold,  billon  for  silver,  bronze  for  copper,  and  potin  (an  alloy  softer 
than  billon)  for  silver  and  copper.  The  side  of  a  coin  which  bears  the  most  important 
device  or  inscription  is  called  the  o&wrw,  the  other  side  theretwM.  The  words  or  letters 
on  a  coin  are  called  its  inscription;  an  Inscription  surrounding  the  border  is  called  the 
legend.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  reverse  is  distinctlr  separated  from  the  maiu  device, 
it  is  called  the  exergve  (ur.  ex  ergon,  without  the  work),  and  often  bears  a  seoondajy 
inscription,  with  the  date  or  place  of  mintage.  The  field  is  the  space  on  the  surface  of 
the  coia  unoccupied  by  the  principal  device  or  inscription. 

The  use  of  coined  money  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  0th  c.  B.C.  Money, 
however,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  existed  much  earlier,  and  when  of  metal  it  pasted 
by  weight,  no  piece  being  adjusted  to  any  precise  weight,  and  all  money  being  weighed 
when  exchanged.  Early  metallic  money  was  in  the  form  of  bars,  spikes,  and  rin^;  tbe 
ring  money  could  be  opened,  closed,  and  linked  in  a  chain  for  couTenience  of  carriage. 

The  Lydians  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  used  coined  money, 
about  700  or  800  years  oefore  the  Christian  era;  and  their  example  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  different  states  of  Oreece,  the  earliest  Greek  coins  being  those  of  2G^na. 
In  its  early  stages  the  process  of  coining  consisted  in  placing  a  lump  of  metal  of  a  fixed 
weight,  and  approachmg  to  a  globular  form,  over  a  die,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
religious  or  national  symDol  to  be  impressed.  A  wedge  or  punch  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  metal  was  held  st^ily  with  one  hand,  and  struck  by  a  hammer  with  the  other,  till 
the  metal  was  sufficiently  fixed  in  the  die  to  receive  a  gooa  impression.  The  impression 
was  a  guarantee  of  the  weight  of  the  piece.  From  the  nature  of  the  process,  the  earliest 
coins  bad  a  lumpish  appearance,  and  on  their  reverse  was  a  rough,  irregular,  hollow 
square,  corresponding  to  a  similar  square  on  the  punch,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  coin  steady  when  struck  by  the  coining  hammer.  The  original  coins  of  Asia  Minor 
weie  of  gold,  those  of  Greece  of  silver.  The  earliest  coins  hew  emblems  of  a  sacred 
character,  often  embodying  some  legend  regarding  the  foundation  of  the  state,  as  the 
«A«ea  or  ^eal  on  the  coins  of  the  Phocians,  which  alludes  to  the  shoal  of  seals  said  to  have 
followed  the  fleet  during  the  emigration  of  the  people.  A  very  earlv  double  stater  of 
Miletus,  in  Ionia,  of  which  the  type  is  the  lion's  Lead,  was  derivca  from  Perda  and 
Assyria,  and  associated  with  the  worship  of  Cybele,  a  symbol  which  is  continued  in  the 
later  coinage  of  Miletus.  Types  of  this  kind  were  succeeded  by  portraits  of  protecting 
deities.  The  earliest  coins  of  Athens  have  the  owl,  as  type  of  the  goddess  Athene;  at  a 
later  period,  the  head  of  the  goddess  herself  takes  its  place,  the  owl  afterwards  re-appear- 
ing on  the  reverse.  The  punch-mark,  at  first  a  rudely-roughed  square,  soon  assumed 
the  more  sightly  form  of  deep,  wedge-like  indents,  which  In  later  specimens  become 
more  regular,  till  they  form  themselves  into  tolerably  symmetrical  square.  In  the  next 
stage,  the  indents  become  shallower,  and  consist  of  lOur  squares  forming  one  large  one. 
The  surrounding  of  tJic  punch-mark  with  a  band  bearing  a  name,  and  ue  introduction 
of  a  head  in  the  center,  gradually  led  to  the  perfect  reverse.  There  is  a  remarkable 
series  of  so-called  "  encased"  coins  struck  in  Magna  Greecia,  of  which  the  reverse  is  an 
exact  repetition  in  concave  of  the  relief  of  the  obverse.  These  coins  are  thin,  flat,  sharp 
in  relief,  and  beautifully  executed. 

The  leading  coin  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  was  the  stater,  so  called  because 
founded  on  a  standard  of  weight  generally  received  before  the  introduction  of  coined 
money.  There  were  double  staters,  and  half,  tJiird,  and  quarter  staters,  and  the  stater 
was  equivalent  in  value  to  six  of  the  silver  pieces  called  drachmsB.  The  obolus  was  one- 
sixth  of  the  drachma,  at  first  struck  in  silver,  in  later  times  in  copper. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  earliest  Greek  coins  consist  of  a  single  letter,  the  initial  of  the 
city  where  they  were  struck.  The  remaining  letters,  or  a  poraon  of  them,  were  after- 
wards added,  the  name,  when  in  full,  being  in  the  genitive  case.  Monograms  sometimes 
occur  in  addition  to  the  name,  or  part  name,  of  the  place.  The  first  coin  bearing  the 
name  of  a  king  is  the  tetradrachm  (or  piece  of  four  drachnue)  of  Alexander  L,  of 
Macedon. 

Among  the  early  coins  of  Asia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  stater  Daricus  at 
Daric.  named  from  Darius  Hyataspee.    It  had  for  symbol  an  archer  kneeling  (»  one 
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knee,  and  deems  to  bave  been  coined  for  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  by  their  Persian 
conmierors.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon  the  coinage  of  Qreece  had  attained  its 
fail  aevelopment,  haying  a  perfect  reverse.  One  of  the  eariiest  specimens  of  the  com- 
plete coin  is  a  beautiful  medal  strucli  at  Syracuse,  with  the  bead  of  Proserpine  accom- 
panied by  dolphins,  and  for  reverse  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games  in  a  chariot  receiving 
a  wreath  from  victory — a  type  which  is  also  found  on  the  reverse  of  the  staters  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  known  as  Philips,  and  largely  imitated  by  other  states.  Coins  of  Alexander 
the  great  are  abundant,  many  having  been  struck  after  bis  conquests  in  the  Greek  towns 
of  Asia.  A  rose  distinguishes  those  struck  at  Rhodes,  a  bee  those  struck  at  Ephesus, 
etc.;  these  are  all  tyi)es  generally  accompanying  the  figure  of  Zeus  on  the  reverse;  on 
the  obverse  is  the  head  of  Hercules,  which  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Alexander  himself.  It  would  rather  seem,  however,  that  the  conqueror's  immediate 
successors  were  the  first  who  placed  their  portrait  on  the  coins,  and  that  under  a  shallow 
pretence  of  deification,  Lysimachus  as  a  descendant  of  Bacchus,  and  Helcucus  of  Apollo, 
clothed  in  the  attributes  of  these  deities.  Two  most  beautiful  and  important  senes  of 
Greek  coins  are  those  of  the  Seieucidss,  in  Asia,  of  silver,  and  of  the  Lagidte  or  Ptole- 
mies, in  Egypt,  of  gold. 

In  I^lestine  there  is  an  interesting  series  of  coins  founded  on  the  religious  history  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  assigned  to  Simon  Maccabsus.  They  are  shekels  and  half- 
shekels,  equivalent  to  two  attic  dracbmss  and  one  drachma  respectively.  The  shekels 
bear  on  the  obverse  the  pot  of  manna,  with  the  inscription  "  Schekel  Israel"  (the  Shekel 
of  Israel);  on  the  reverse  is  Aaron's  rod  with  three  flowers,  and  the  legend  "  lerous- 
chalim  kedoschah"  (Jerusalem  the  holy).  The  inscriptions  are  in  the  Samaritan  charac- 
ter. The  successors  of  Simon  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  placed  their  portraits  on 
the  coins,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Hebrew. 

Roman  coins  belong  to  thie^  different  series,  known  as  the  republican,  the  family, 
and  the  imperial. 

The  so-called  r^ublican,  the  earliest  coinage,  began  at  an  early  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory, and  subsisted  till  about  80  b.  c.  Its  standard  metal  was  copper,  or  rather  as  or  bronze, 
an  alloy  of  coppw.  The  standard  unit  was  the  pound  weight  divided  into  twelve  ounces. 
The  at,  at,  or  pound  of  bronze,  is  said  to  have  received  a  state  impress  as  early  as  the  rei^ 
of  ServiasTulIius,  678 B.C.  This  gigantic  piece  was  oblonglike  a  brick,  and  stamped  with 
the  representation  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  whence  the  word  peeunia,  from  peeut,  cattle.  The 
full  pound  of  the  as  was  gradually^  reduced,  always  retaining  the  twelve  (nominally) 
oncial  subdivisions,  till  its  actual  weight  came  to  be  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 
About  the  time  when  the  as  had  diminished  to  nine  ounces,  the  square  form  was 
exchanged  for  the  circular.  This  large  copper  coin,  called  the  "as  grave,"  was  not 
struck  with  the  punch,  but  cast,  and  ezhibitea  on  the  obverse  the  Janus  bifrons;  and  on 
the  reverse,  the  prow  of  a  ship,  with  the  numeral  I.  Of  the  fractions  of  iiie  as,  the  sex- 
tans, or  the  sixth  part,  generally  bears  the  head  of  Mercury,  and  the  uncia,  or  ounce 
piece,  that  of  Minerva;  these  pieces  being  further  distinguished  by  dots  or  knobs,  one  for 
each  ounce.  There  were  circular  pieces  as  high  as  the  decussis,  or  piece  of  twelve  asses, 
presenting  a  head  of  Roma  (or  Minerva),  but  none  are  known  to  nave  been  coined  tili 
the  weight  of  the  as  had  diminished  to  four  ounces.  The  Roman  uncial  coinage  extended 
to  the  other  states  of  Italy,  where  a  variety  of  types  were  introduced,  including  mytho- 
K^cal  beads  and  animals.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  as  was  virtually  superseded 
by  the  sestertius,  called  by  numismatists  the  first  bronze,  about  the  size  of  our  penny, 
which  was  at  first  of  the  value  of  two  and  a  half,  afterwards  four  asses.  The  sestertius 
derived  its  value  from  the  diver  denarius,  of  which  it  was  ihe  fourth.  The  half  of  the 
sestertius  was  the  dupondius  (known  as  the  second  bronze),  and  the  half  of  the  dupon- 
dius  was  called  the  assarium,  an  old  name  of  the  as.  The  assarium  is  known  to  numis- 
matists as  the  third  bronze. 

Silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome  about  281  B.C.,  the  standard  being  founded  on  the 
Greek  drachma,  then  equivalent  in  value  to  ten  asses;  the  new  coin  was  therefore  called 
a  denarius,  or  piece  of  ten  asses.  The  earliest  silver  coined  at  Rome  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Roma  (differing  from  Minerva  by  having  wings  attached  to  the  helmet):  on 
the  reverse  is  a  quadriga  or  biga,  or  the  Dioscuri.  Among  various  other  types  which 
occur  in  the  silver  of  the  Italian  towns  subject  to  Rome  are  the  horse's  head,  and  gal- 
loping horse,  both  very  beautiful.  During  the  social  war,  the  revolted  states  coined 
money  independently  of  Rome,  and  used  various  devices  to  distmguish  it  as  Italian  and 
not  mman  money. 

The  earliest  gold  coins  seem  to  have  been  issued  about  90  b.c.,  and  consisted  of  the 
Bcmpulum.  equivalent  to  20  sestertii,  and  the  double  and  treble  scmpulnm.  These 
pieces  bear  the  head  of  mars  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagle  standing  on  a 
thunderbolt,  with  the  inscription  "  Roma"  on  the  exergue.  The  large  early  republican 
coins  were  cast,  not  struck. 

The  family  coins  begin  about  170  b.c.,  and  about  80  b.c.  they  entirely  supersede  the 
coins  first  described.    'Those  families  who  successively  held  ofl^ces  connected  witb  the 

Imblic  mint  acquired  the  right  first  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  money,  afterwards  to 
ntroduce  symbols  of  events  in  their  own  family  history.  These  types  gradually  super- 
seded the  natural  ones;  the  portrait  of  an  ancestor  followed:  and  then  the  portrait  of  a 
living  dtizen,  Julius  CtesaK 
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Under  the  empire,  the  copper  sestertitu,  which  had  displaced  tbe  as,  contiiiiMd  tht 
nonetary  standaro.  A  m^uincent  series  exists  of  the  first  bronzes  of  the  emperors  fraa 
Augustus  to  Qullienus.  While  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  emperors  to  coin  gold  and 
silver,  copper  could  only  be  coined  ex  lenatiu  eonsalto,  whinh  from  the  time  of  AugosUis 
was  expressed  on  the  coins  by  the  letters  S.C.,  or  £X  B.C.  The  obverse  of  the  imperial 
coins  bears  the  portraits  of  the  successive  emperors,  sometimes  of  the  empress  or  other 
members  of  the  imperial  family;  and  the  reverse  representa  some  event,  miliUiy  or 
social,  of  the  emperor's  reign,  sometimes  allegorized.  The  emperor's  name  and  title  are 
inscribed  on  the  obverse,  and  sometimes  partly  continued  on  the  reyerse;  the  inscripUon 
on  the  reverse  generally  relates  to  the  subject  delineated;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
8d.  c,  the  exergue  of  tne  reverse  is  occupied  by  the  name  of  the  town  where  the  coin  is 
struck.  The  coins  of  Augustus  and  those  of  Livia,  Antonia,  and  Agrippina  the  Elder 
have  much  artistic  merit.  Tlie  worlunansiiip  of  Nero's  sestertii  is  very  beauUfuL  Tlie 
coins  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Judea.  The  colosseum 
appears  on  a  sestertius  of  Vespasian.  The  coins  of  Trajan  are  noted  for  their  architec- 
tural types.  Hadrian's  coins  commemorate  his  journeys.  The  coins  and  medals  of 
Antonine,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  two  Faustinee  are  well  executed;  as  are  also  those 
of  Commodus,  of  whom  a  remarkable  medallion  relates  to  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
There  is  a  rapid  falling  off  in  design  after  the  time  of  Ciommodus,  and  base  ai^ver  comes 
extensively  into  use  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  Oailieuus  introduced  ttie  i»actice  of 
coining  money  of  copper  washed  with  silver. 

The  colonial  and  provincial  money  of  this  period  was  very  inferior  to  that  coined  m 
Rome.  In  the  coins  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  Greek  empire, 
the  obverse  bears  the  emperor's  head  and  the  reverse  generally  the  cliief  temple  of  the 

Sods  in  the  city  of  coinage ;  the  inscriptions  are  in  Greek.  In  the  imperial  coins  of 
.lexandria  appear  such  c&racteristic  devices  as  the  heads  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Isis,  and 
Canopus,  the  sphinx,  the  serpent,  the  lotus,  and  the  wheat-ear.  Colonial  coins  were  at 
first  distinguished  by  a  team  of  oxen,  afterwards  by  banners,  tite  numlver  of  wluch 
indicated  the  number  of  legions  from  wliich  the  colony  Iiad  been  drawn. 

After  the  time  of  Oalnenus,  the  colonial  money  and  the  Greek  imperial  money, 
except  that  of  Alexandria,  ceased,  and  much  of  the  Roman  coinage  was  executed  in  the 
provinces,  the  name  of  the  town  of  issue  appearing  on  the  exergue. '  Diocletian  intro- 
duced a  new  piece  of  money,  called  the  follis,  which  became  the  chief  coin  of  the  lower 
empire.  The  first  bronze  has  disappeared  after  Gallienus,  and  the  second  disappears 
after  Diocletian,  the  third  bronze  diminisliing  to  ^i,  of  an  ounce.  With  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  Christianity  under  Constantine,  a  few  Christian  tvpes  are  introduced.  The 
third  bronze  of  that  emperor  has  the  Labarum  (q.v.),  with  the  monogram  IH8.  Large 
medallions,  called  contomiati,  encircled  with  a  oeep  groove,  l)elong  to  tliis  period,  and 
seem  to  have  been  prbws  for  distribution  at  the  public  games.  Pagan  types  recur  on  the 
coins  of  Julian ;  and  after  bis  time  the  third  bronze  disappears. 

The  money  of  the  Byzantine  empire  forms  a  link  between  the  subject  of  ancient  and 
that  of  modem  coins.  The  portrait  of  the  emperor  on  the  obverse  is,  after  the  10th  c 
supported  by  some  protecting  saint.  The  reverse  lias  at  first  such  types  as  Victory  with 
a  cross,  afterwards  a  representation  of  the  Saviour  or  the  Virgin;  in  some  instances,  the 
Virgin  supporting  the  walls  of  Constantinopla  Ijatin  is  gradually  superseded  by  Greek 
in  the  inscriptions,  and  wholly  disappears  by  the  time  of  Alexius  I.  Tlie  ctuef  gold 
piece  was  the  aolidus  or  nomisma,  which  was  long  famed  in  commerce  for  its  puriQr, 
and  circulated  largely  in  the  west  as  well  as  the  east  of  Europe. 

Of  the  coins  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  important  is  the  silver  denier  or  penny, 
derived  from  the  Latin  denarius.  Its  half  was  the  obole,  first  of  silver,  afterwards  of 
billoD.  Coins  of  this  description  were  issued  in  the  German  empire,  France,  England, 
and  the  Scandinavian  states,  and  in  many  cases  by  ecclesiastical  princes  and  feudal  lords 
as  well  as  sovereigns.  The  obverse  of  the  regal  coin  of  the  early  middle  ages  is  generally 
the  bust  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  reverse  a  Greek  cross,  accompanied  by  Uie  royal  nama 
or  title,  and  the  place  of  mintage  or  the  raoneyer  (see  MtNT).  The  arms  of  the  country 
were  introduced  in  the  12th  c,  in  conjunction  with  the  cross,  and  afterwards  superseded 
it.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  coins  l>egan  to  t>e  issued  by  free  imperial  cities  or 
corporations  of  towns;  and  there  prevailed  extensively  tlirougfaout  (German v  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  a  thin  piece  called  a  bracteate,  in  relief  on  one  side,  and  hollow  on  tlie 
other,  often  not  Iiearing  a  single  letter,  and  rarely  a  full  inscription.  Down  to  Uie  14th 
c,  the  relief  of  the  medisval  coins  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  pieces  thin,  and  tlie  art 
poor. 

Britain  received  the  Roman  money  on  its  subjuj^ation.  Constantine  seems  to  have 
had  a  mint  in  London,  and  the  Roman  currency  continued  to  circulate  for  a  time 
after  the  departure  of  the  conquerors.  The  first  independent  coinage,  however,  shows 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  infiuence  of  Rome;  it  consists  of  two  small  coins,  called  the  skeatta 
and  styca,  the  former  of  silver,  the  latter  of  copper.  Both  seem  to  belong  solely  to  the 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Korthumbria;  they  are  without  inscriptions;  a  bird,  a  rude  profile, 
and  several  unintelligible  symbols  appear  on  them,  and  their  art  is  of  the  most  debased 
kind.  In  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  silver  pennies  were  coined,  first  intended 
to  be  rh,  of  a  pound  weight;  on  the  disappearance  of  skeatte  and  styes,  they  form, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  half-pennies,  the  sole  currency  of  England  down  to  Um 
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rdgn  of  Edward  m.  The  pennies  of  the  heptarchy  bear  the  name  of  the  king  or  of  the 
tnoneyer;  a  cross  sometimes  appears  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in  later 
times  a  rude  head  of  the  king  or  queen.  Tlie  pennies  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  sola 
monarchs  of  England  have  a  somewlmt  similar  character.     Alfred's  earlier  coins  have  a 

Sotesque-looking  portrait,  and  on  the  reverse  a  monogram  of  London;  in  his  later  coins 
e  head  disappears,  and  a  cross  and  circle  take  its  pla^  A  cross  variously  ornamented 
with  three  pellets  in  each  angle  continues  to  be  the  usual  reverse  of  the  Saxon,  Korman, 
and  Plantagenet  coins.  The  coins  of  Edward  III.  are  a  great  artistic  advance  on  those 
that  preceded  them.  The  silver  coinage  of  that  king  consisted  not  only  of  pennies,  h&lf- 
penmes,  and  farthings,  but  also  of  groats  and  half-groats.  The  obverse  of  the  groat 
bears  a  conventional  crowned  head  within  a  flowered  circle  of  nine  arches,  the  words 
" Dei  Oratia"  and  the  title  "Bex  Francis"  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  legend. 
The  reverse  has  the  motto  "  Posui  Deum  adjutorem  meum,"  which  continued  on  the 
coinage  till  the  time  of  Edward  Y.  But  the  great  numismatic  feature  of  Edward  III.'s  ' 
reign  is  the  issue  of  gold  nobles,  worth  six  shillingB  and  eightpence.  The  obverse  of 
thuee  beautiful  coins  represent  the  king  in  a  ahip,  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left 
a  shield  with  the  quartered  arms  of  France  and  England.  The  reverse  is  a  rich  cross 
fiory  within  a  circle  of  eight  arches,  and  a  lion  under  a  crown  in  each  angle  of  the  cross, 
the  l^iend  being  "  Ihesus  autem  transiens  per  medium  illorum  ibat"  Half  and  quarter 
nobles  were  also  coined.  The  noble  having  increased  in  value,  a  coin  called  an  angel, 
of  the  former  value  of  a  noble,  was  issued  6y  Henry  VL  and  Edward  lY.  The  obverse 
lepresented  St.  Michael  transfixing  a  dragon,  the  reverse  a  ship,  with  a  cross  for  the 
mast 

Ab  we  approach  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  coinage  gradually  becomes  more 
ornate.  The  nobles  corned  by  Edward  IV.,  after  the  value  of  that  coin  had  been  fixed 
at  10  shillings,  were  called  rials  (a  name  derived  from  a  French  coin),  and  the  double 
rial  or  sovereign  was  first  coined  by  Henry  VIL  The  obverse  has  the  king  on  his  throne 
with  scepter  and  orb,  and  on  the  reverse,in  the  center  of  a  heraldic  f  uU-blown  rose,  is  a  shield 
with  the  arms  of  France  and  England.  The  testoon,  or  shilling,  valued  at  twelve  [>ence, 
also  first  appeared  in  this  reign,  with  the  royal  profile  crowned  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
loyal  arms  quartered  by  the  cross  on  the  reverse.  A  great  debasement  of  the  coinage  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  The  reverse  of  the  farthings  of  that  monarch  bears  a 
portcullis,  that  of  the  shilhngs  a  rose  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  of  the  sovereigns,  the 
royal  arms  supported  by  a  lion  and  dragon.  A  noble  was  coined  with  St.  George  and 
the  dragon  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  ship  with  three  crosses  for  masts,  and  a 
rose  on  the  center  mast  On  the  coins  of  Henry  YIIL  the  title  "  Hibemiee  Rex  "  first 
I4>peared,  former  kings  having  only  styled  themselves  "Dominus  Hibemiae,"  Ireland 
not  being  accounted  a  kingdom.  Under  Edward  YL  the  silver  coins  called  crowns  and 
half-crowns  appear,  having  for  device  the  king  crowned  on  horseback  in  the  armor  of 
the  period.  They  derived  their  name  from  coins  circulating  on  the  continent,  which  had 
for  aevice  a  crown.  The  royal  arms  in  an  oval  shidd  without  the  cross  are  introduced 
as  the  reverse  of  the  shilling.  From  this  period  there  is  a  very  obvious  decline  in  the 
artistic  feeling  of  the  English  coins.  On  some  of  the  shillings  of  Mary,  her  bust  and 
that  of  Philip  face  each  other,  the  insignia  of  Spain  and  England  impaled  occupying  the 
le verse;  afterwards  the  kin^s  head  occupies  one  side  of  uae  coin,  and  the  queen^  the 
other.  Half  sovereigns,  or  rials,  and  angels  were  coined  of  the  old  type  of  inward  FY 
The  great  event  in  the  coinaee  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  temporary  introduction  ot 
the  mill  and  screw,  instead  oi  the  hammer  and  punch,  producing  coins  of  a  more  regular 
and  workmanlike  appearance.  The  profile  bust  of  James  I.,  crowned  and  in  armor, 
appears  on  his  shillings  and  smaller  pieces;  on  his  crowns  and  half-crowns  he  is  repre- 
sented on  horseback;  on  the  reverse  are  the  quartered  arms  of  the  three  kingdoms  (the 
harp  of  Ireland  appearing  for  the  first  time  on  the  coinage),  with  the  motto  "  Oue  Deus 
conjunxit  nemo  separeL  Copper  farthings,  with  crown,  scepter,  and  sword  on  the 
obverse,  and  a  harp  on  the  reverse,  were  coined  for  England  as  weU  as  Ireland,  the  first 
copper  money  issued  in  England  since  the  styca.  Private  tokens  of  copper,  issued  by 
tradesmen  and  others,  had,  however,  been  in  circulation  before,  and  came  ajeiain  into  use 
to  a  large  extent  at  a  later  period.  Charles  I.  coined  ten  and  twenty  shilling  pieces  of 
•ilver,  the  former  a  very  noble  coin,  with  a  representation  of  the  king  on  horseback.  A 
crown,  struck  at  Oxford,  bears  on  the  obverse  the  king  on  horseback,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  town,  and  on  the  reverse  the  heads  of  the  Oxford  declaration.  The  guinea, 
first  coined  in  tills  reign,  was  so  called  from  the  metal  being  procured  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea;  its  original  value  was  but  twenty  shillings. 

The  coins  of  the  Commonwealth  exhibit  a  shield  with  the  cross  of  St.  George  sur- 
rounded by  a  palm  and  olive  branch,  and  have  for  legend  "  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land."  On  the  reverse  are  two  shields  accollSe,  with  the  croaa  of  St  George  and  tba 
harp  of  Ireland,  and  the  motto  "  God  with  us."  Coins  far  superior  in  character  were 
executed  by  Cromwell,  with  his  laureated  bust  and  title  as  protector,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  crowned  shield  quartering  the  cross  of  St.  George,  of  St  Andrew  and  the  harp,  with 
the  protector's  paternal-  arms  in  surtout;  but  few  of  these  were  issued  In  the  early 
odns  of  Charles  IL,  that  monarch  is  crowned,  and  in  the  dress  of  the  time;  in  his  later 
money  he  is  in  conventionalized  Roman  drapery,  with  the  head  turned  to  the  left,  and 
from  that  time  it  has  been  the  piactioe  to  tam  every  king's  head  the  revme  way  from 
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ttut  of  his  predecessor  The  four  gbields  on  the  rererse  are  disposed  In  the  form  of  s 
cross  (an  airangement  wnich  continued  till  the  leign  of  Oeorge  II.),  and  on  the  ed^  ot 
the  crowns  and  half-crowns  is  the  legend  "  Decus  et  tutamen."  Charles  II.  issued  s 
copper  coiniwe  of  half-pennies  and  farthings ;  on  the  former  appears  the  device  ot 
Britannia,  taken  from  the  Roman  coins  relating  to  Britain.  Pennies  were  not  coined 
till  Oeorge  UL's  reign.  The  coins  of  William  and  Mary  have  the  profiles  of  the  king 
and  queen  one  over  the  other,  and  the  shields  of  the  tliree  kingdoms  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  on  the  reverse,  with  Nassau  in  the  center.  The  coinage  of  WUliam  alone,  after 
the  death  of  Mary,  is  of  somewhat  improved  design,  sir  Isaac  Newton  being  then  mas- 
ter of  the  mint  Xiittle  change  in  the  general  de^pi  of  the  coin  occurs  in  the  rei^ 
of  Anne  and  Oeorge  I.  On  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  Hanoverian 
arms  are  placed  in  the  fourth  shield,  and  Oeorge  IV.  substituted  a  quartered  shield  with 
Nassau  en  surtout  for  the  four  shields  on  the  reverse  of  his  gold  coins.  During  the 
greater  part  of  Oeorge  UL's  reign  the  coinage  was  utterly  neglected,  and  the  silver 
pieces  in  circulation  were  worn  perfectly  smooth.  When  coins  were  at  last  issued, 
the  Roman  conventionalism  of  the  previous  reigns  gave  way  to  a  now  fashionable  Oreek 
conventionalism.  The  quartered  shield  supplanted  the  foor  shields,  and  on  the  reverse 
of  the  crown  appeared  a  Orecianized  Bt.  Oeorge  and  the  dragon.  Oeorge  IV. 's  bust 
k  taken  from  Chantrey's  statue;  the  lose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  united  under  a  crown, 
appear  on  the  reverse  of  his  shillii«.  Silver  groats  were  issued  in  the  reign  of  Will- 
iam rV.  The  ensigns  of  Hanover  disappeared  at  the  be^nning  of  the  present  reign; 
the  reverse  of  the  shilling  is  even  poorer  than  that  of  George  IV.,  the  words  "  One 
shilling"  occupy  the  field,  surrounded  by  an  oak  branch  and  a  laurel  branch;  silver 

Eieces  of  three  pence  have  been  introduced.  But  the  principal  monetary  event  is  the 
isue  of  the  silver  florin,  in  value  equivalent  to  two  shillings,  looked  on  as  a  stm 
towards  the  institution  of  a  decimal  coinage.  It  represents  the  head  of  the  queen  crowned, 
with  the  legend  in  old  English  character,  and  for  reverse  the  four  smelda  are  once 
more  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

No  native  Scottish  coinage  existed  earlier  than  the  11th  century.  Coins  are  extant 
of  Somerled,  prince  of  the  Isles  of  that  century,  and  of  Alexander  L  of  the  centoiy 
following.  The  silver  pennies  of  William  the  lion,  and  Alexander  TI.  and  III.,  are 
like  contemporary  English  money,  but  ruder,  and  bear  the  names  of  the  moneyers  and 

5 lace  of  mintage,  generally  Edinburgh,  Perth,  or  Berwick.  The  {irofiles  on  the  coins  of 
ohn  Baliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  Da^d  II.  are  attempts  at  portraiture.  A  remarkaUe 
gold  piece,  first  coined  by  Robert  II.,  Is  the  St.  Andrew,  with  the  arms  of  Scot- 
land on  the  obverse,  and  Bt  Andrew  on  his  cross  on  the  reverse.  In  the  four  suc- 
ceeding reigns  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  rapidly  decreased,  and  coins  of  billon,  or 
base  metal,  were  issu^,  nominally  pennies,  but  three  and  a  half  of  which  eventuallv 
passed  for  a  silver  penny.  The  evu  increased,  and  baser  and  baser  alloy  was  used. 
Oroats  of  billon,  known  as  placks  and  half-placks,  were  coined  b;^  James  IIL  James 
IV. 's  coins  have  a  characteristic  portrait,  and  a  good  deal  of  artistic  feeling.  James 
III.  and  rV.  issued  well  executed  gold  pieces,  called  unicorns  and  riders,  the  type  of 
the  one  being  the  unicorn,  of  the  other  the  king  on  horseback.  A  still  more  beautiful 
coin  was  the  gold  bonnet  piece  of  James  V.,  so  3L\led  from  the  cap  in  the  king's  portrait 
Of  Mary  there  are  a  great  variety  of  interesting  pieces.  The  portrait  is  sometimes 
crowned,  sometimes  uncrowned;  and  on  the  coin  issued  soon  after  Francis's  death,  has 
a  widow's  cap  and  high-frilled  dress.  The  types  in  James  VI. 's  reign  are  also  very 
various.  On  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  the  relative  value  of  English  and 
Scottish  coins  was  declared  to  be  as  13  to  1.  The  coins  afterwards  issued  from  the 
Bcottish  mint  differed  from  the  English,  chiefly  in  having  Scotland  in  the  first  quarter 
in  the  royal  shield.  The  last  Scottidi  gold  coinage  consisted  of  pistoles  and  half-pistoles 
of  Darien  gold,  about  the  size  of  a  guinea  and  half-gutnea,  struck  by  William  HL  ;  the 
pistole  distinguished  bv  a  rising  sun  under  the  bust  of  the  king. 

The  coinage  of  Ireland  is  scanty  and  uninteresting  compiured  with  that  of  Scotland 
The  coins  of  English  monarchs  struck  in  Dublin  resemble  much  those  current  in  Sag 
land.    Henry  VUL  first  placed  a  harp  on  the  Irish  coins. 

In  France,  the  earliest  coins  are  those  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  rude  imitations  of  the 
late  Roman  and  early  Byzantine  money,  and  mostiy  of  gold.  Under  the  CarlovingiaB 
dynasty,  deniers  and  oboles  are  the  prevailing  coinage,  remarkably  rude  in  fU>ric  with- 
out portrait,  and  ttearing  the  name  of  the  king  ana  place  of  mintage.  Some  coins  of 
Clianemagne,  struck  at  Rome,  are  of  better  workmanJahip.  Thev  contain  one  letter  of 
"Roma"  at  each  extremity  of  the  croes,  with  the  legend  "Carolus  IP."  The  coinage 
Improved  under  the  Capetian  kings;  the  fleur-de-lis  appears  in  addition  to  the  crosa. 
In  tlie  18th  c.  gold  pieces  were  issued,  and  in  the  time  of  Philip  VL  both  the  design 
and  the  execution  of  the  coins  are  beautiful.  The  coins  of  Louis  XIL  are  the  first  tliat 
bear  the  rojral  portndt  The  modem  coinage  mav  be  said  to  be^n  under  Henir  H, 
whoae  portrait  is  good.  The  seignorial  coins  of  France  in  the  middle  ages  are  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  the  medals  of  Louis  XTV*  and  Napoleon  L  are  much  mora 
interesting  than  the  modem  coins. 

The  mediaeval  coinage  of  Italy  is  of  great  interest  The  mon^  of  the  Lombard  king! 
of  Italy  and  dukes  of  Bienevento,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greek  emperors.  Tbers 
li  II  beautiful  series  of  gold  and  silver  pieces  belonging  to  Venice,  bearins  the  names  of 
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the  doges,  and  having  generally  for  type  the  doge  reoeiying  the  gonfalon,  or  standard  of 
6t  Mark.  The  gold  florins  of  Florence,  with  the  lily  for  device,  are  no  less  celebrated, 
and  were  imitated  by  other  states.  Florence  had  also  a  remarkable  series  of  medals, 
with  admirable  portraits  of  persons  of  note.  The  coins  of  the  popes,  from  Hadrian  I. 
down  to  the  14th  c,  bear  the  name  of  the  pope  and  emperor  of  the  west;  those  of  later 
date  are  beautiful  in  execution,  and  have  seated  portraits  of  the  pontiffs,  with  the  cross- 
keys  and  miter  for  reverse.  A  remarkable  series  of  medals  commemorates  the  chief 
events  of  each  reign,  one  of  which,  struck  after  the  massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  has 
for  typ«  an  angel  slaying  the  Huguenots,  and  the  inscription  "  Ugonottorum  strages." 
The  coins  of  the  Norman  princes  of  Naples  struck  in  Sicily,  have  the  legends  partly  or 
wholly  in  Arabic.    Malta  has  a  series,  with  the  arms  and  effigies  of  the  grand-masters. 

The  mediteval  money  of  Oermany  comprises  coins  of  the  emperors,  the  electors,  the 
smaller  princes,  the  religious  houses,  and  the  towns.  The  imperial  series  is  extensive 
and  very  interesting,  though,  till  near  the  dose  of  tiie  middle  ages,  it  is  rather  backward 
in  its  art.  About  the  reformation  period,  however,  there  are  vigorous  portraits  both  on 
its  current  coins  and  on  the  medals,  and  those  double-dollars  which  are  virtually  medals. 
The  coins  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  with  their  portraits  are  equally  remarkable.  The 
coins  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mainz,  and  Treves  form  a  very  interesting 
series,  the  first  more  especially,  with  a  representation  of  the  cathedral. 

The  coins  of  the  Low  Countries  resemble  those  of  France  and  Oermany.  The  Dutch 
medals  are  of  interest,  more  especially  those  struck  in  commemoration  of  events  in  the 
war  with  Spain. 

The  coins  of  the  Swiss  cantons  and  towns  during  the  early  period  of  Swiss  independ- 
ence bore  the  heraldic  shield  of  each,  drawn  with  vigorous  grotesqueness.  There  are 
also  pieces  struck  by  ecclesiastical  lords,  and  by  different  families  who  had  a  right  of 
ooins^. 

The  coins  of  Spain  be^n  with  those  of  the  Oothic  princes,  which  are  chiefly  of  gold, 
and  on  the  model  of  the  trientes  and  semisses  of  the  lower  empire.  Some  of  the  early 
pieces  have  a  rude  head  of  the  monarch  on  one  side,  and  of  the  emperor  on  the  other. 
Afterwards,  the  obverse  bears  the  profile  of  the  monarch,  and  the  reverse  a  cross  of  soma 
description,  with  the  name  of  the  place  of  mintage,  and  the  word  "Pius"  for  legend.  In 
later  times,  there  are  two  interesting  series  of  corns  l)elonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

The  coinages  of  Norway  and  Sweden  at  first  resembled  the  British,  and  afterwardr 
the  German  type.  From  the  10th  to  the  14th  c,  bracteates  were  issued  by  the  ecclesias- 
tics. The  coinage  of  Hungary  begins  in  the  11th  c,  and  has  the  portraits  of  the  mon- 
archy The  Russian  coinage  is  Byzantine  in  character,  and  rude  in  its  art.  The  earliest 
pieces  are  the  silver  darga  of  the  14th  c,  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  representations  of  the 
prince  on  horseback,  and  various  legendary  subjects.  Peter  the  Qreat  introduced  the 
Usual  European  type.  There  is  an  important  series  of  bronze  coins  of  the  crusaders, 
beginning  with  Tancred,  and  coming  down  to  th3  end  of  the  15th  c,  including  money 
of  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  and  other  princes  established  in  the  «ast. 

In  India,  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Bactria,  the  remotest  of  the  dynasties  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  Alexander's  empire,  has  only  become  known  through  their  recently  dis- 
covered  coins.  There  are  early  rude  Hindu  coins  of  the  Qupta  line,  with  figures  of  the 
Brahmanic  divinities  of  a  type  still  in  use. 

Of  the  coins  of  the  Mohammedan  princes,  the  oldest  gold  pieces  are  the  bilingual 
coins  of  cities  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  of  the  middle  of  the  7th  c.  (a.h.  78,  barbarous 
imitations  of  the  latest  Byzantine  money  of  Alexandria.  Most  of  the  Mohammedan 
coins  are  covered  exclusively  by  inscriptions  expressive  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith.  For  some  centuries,  no  sovereign  except  the  caliph  was  allowed 
to  inscribe  his  name  oh  the  coin.  Large  gold  coins  of  great  purity  were  issued  by  the 
Moslem  kings  of  Oranada  in  Spain. 

The  high  prices  given  for  sndent  coins  have  led  to  numerons  fncerles  from  the  16th 
a  downward.    Against  such  imitations,  collectors  require  to  tie  on  uieir  guard. 

The  history  ot  American  numismatics  is,  of  course,  a  comparatively  short  one,  but 
not  devoid  of  mterest.  The  first  coinage  on  American  soil  is  believed  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Virginia  Company  in  the  Bermudas  in  1612.  The  coin  then  struck  was  of  brass, 
wttib  the  figure  of  a  wild  hog  on  the  obverse,  accompanied  by  the  legend,  "  Sommer 
Ishuid,"  the  early  name  of  the  Bermudas  (q.v.).  The  reverse  showed  a  ship  firing  a 
oannor.  Of  the  colonies,  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  coin  money.  An  act  of  the 
gen<»ral  court  established  a  mint  at  Boston  in  1653,  and  the  first  coins  there  struck  were 
olver  pieces  of  the  respective  value  of  one  shilling,  sixpence,  and  threepence.  Tlieae 
bore  no  marks  other  than  the  Roman  numeral  indicating  their  value.  In  the  same  year 
a  new  die  was  made,  and  a  second  series,  with  the  inscription  "  Massachusetts"  on  the 
obverse,  with  the  figure  of  a  tree,  and  on  the  reverse  the  words  '  New  Enghtnd"  and 
the  date.  In  1603  a  twopenny  piece  was  added.  This  coinage  is  now  known  as  the 
"  pine-tree"  coinage.    These  dies  were  used  steadily  for  thirty -five  years. 

Under  William  and  Mary,  coins  for  use  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Carollnas  were  pre- 
pared In  England,  showing  on  the  reverse  respectively.  "  Qod  Preserve  New  England," 
and  *'  Ood  Preserve  Carolina  and  the  Lords  Proprietors,"  accompanied  by  the  date ; 
and  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of  an  elephant.   Shillings,  sixpences,  and  fourpenny  pieces 
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of  silver  were  also  itrnck  In  England  for  the  colony  of  Ibrvluid,  ahowtng  Sie  boat  ci 
Lord  Baltimore ;  and  a  copper  halfpenny.  At  the  time  wnen  William  Wood,  made 
famous  tlirough  the  attacks  upon  him  by  Dean  Swift  (q.v.),  received  from  Qeorga  L  the 
right  of  coining  in  Ireland,  a  similar  pnrilege  was  accorded  him  in  the  American  colo- 
nies ;  but  the  people  rejected  his  money,  wmch  was  of  Bath  metal  or  pindibeck.  All 
through  the  colonial  period  not  only  English  gold  and  silver  dnsnlated  freely,  bat  br 
reason  of  the  American  trade  with  the  West  Ind&a,  Spanish  dollan  (twafai)and  mJnor  sii- 
Ter  coins. 

During  the  revolutionwy  period,  coins  were  stmck  by  both  Congress  and  the  sepa- 
late  state  governments  (1778-1787).  A  mint  was  authorised  at  the  toirn  of  Rupert,  Vt.. 
to  coin  copper  cents.  Connecticut  established  a  mint  at  New  Haven  in  the  same  year 
(1785) ;  New  Jersey  authorized  two  mints,  one  near  Mcnrristown,  and  the  oUier  at  Eliza- 
beth (1786) ;  and  Massachusetts  crMted  a  mint  at  Dedham  (1786).  All  these  mints  oon- 
flned  themselves  to  the  production  of  copper  coins— diiefly  cents  and  half  cents.  The 
New  Haven  mint  coinea  also  a  large  number  of  copper  cents  for  the  Continental  Cod> 
gress  in  1787.  These  show  on  one  ride  18  linked  circles,  and  a  small  circle  in  the  middle 
surrounded  by  the  words  "  United  States,"  and  containing  the  legend,  "  We  Are  One." 
The  other  side  bore  the  figure  of  a  sun-dial,  the  word  ^vgio,  the  date,  and  the  legend, 
"  Mind  Your  Business.  " 

After  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  which  forbids  to  the  states  the  right 
to  coin  money,  the  decimal  system  of  coinage  was  adopted  (1708),  of  which  the  histoiy 
is  concisely  given  in  the  article  United  bXATBS.  The  first  gold  coins  were  the  eagle, 
the  halt  eagle,  and  the  quarter  eagle.  In  1849  the  double  eagle  and  the  gold  dollar  were 
first  coined,  and  in  1878  the  three-dollar  gold-piece.  The  silver  dollar  of  1792  weighed 
416  grs.  In  1887  this  weight  was  reduced  to  412^  gn.  In  1878  a  "  trade  dollar"  of  490 
gta.  of  silver  was  coined,  though  not  a  legal  tender.  The  old  silver  dollar  had  the  seat- 
ed figure  of  Liberty  on  one  dde  and  the  eagle  on  the  other.  In  1884  a  new  die  was 
adopted,  bearing,  instead  of  the  seated  figure,  a  head. 

The  earliest  copper  coins  of  the  United  States  were  a  cent  and  a  half  cent,  the  former 
containing  264  gra.,  and  the  latter  182  grs.  In  1857  these  clumsy  coins  were  discon- 
tinued, and  a  cent  containing  88  per  cent,  of  c<9per  and  12  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  weigh- 
ing 72  grains,  was  substituted.  In  1864  a  bronze  cent  was  substituted,  containing  95  per 
cent,  of  copper  and  5  per  cent,  of  tin  and  zinc,  and  weighing  48  grs.  In  this  year  the 
Iwo-cent  piece  was  first  coined,  weighing  96  grs.,  and  in  1866  a  three-cent  piece  of  cop- 
per and  nickel.  In  1866  appeared  the  five-cent  piece  of  copper  and  nickeL  The  so- 
called  "eagle  cent,"  bearing  the  figure  of  an  eagle  in  flight,  was  coined  from  1856- 
1858.  Large  numbers  of  "  tokens"  and  medals  appeared  duri^  the  civil  war  (1861-6S), 
most  of  them  being  of  copper  and  of  no  intringlo  interest.  They  generally  bear  some 
pt^otic  motto,  with  an  appropriate  device,  such  as  a  soldier  and  a  sailor  clasping 
hands ;  a  fla^  ;  a  liberty  cap,  etc.  Of  a  different  nature,  and  more  interesting,  are  the 
small  gold  pieces  struck  by  private  individuals  in  Califontia  in  the  days  of  the  early  gold 
discoveries,  and  intended  to  supply  the  lack  of  coined  money.  They  passed  cunient  as 
twenty-five  cent  pieces,  and  are  the  smallest  gold  coins  ever  used  in  tols  country.  There 
are  two  varieties,  one  round,  and  one  octagonal  in  shape. 

The  latest  issue  from  the  U.  S.  Mint  u  the  series  of  small  silver  coins  of  January, 
1892.  These  are  half  dollars,  quarters,  and  dimes.  The  half  dollars  and  quarters  have 
on  the  face  a  head  of  Liberty,  with  the  motto  "  In  Qod  We  Trust,"  thirteen  stars,  and 
the  date.  On  the  back  appears  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  with  the.  motto,  "  B  Flnii- 
tonsUnum."  The  dime  now  has  for  the  face  the  same  head  as  the  half  dollar  and 
quarter  dollar,  except  that  in  place  of  the  stars  there  is  the  Inscription,  "  United  State* 
of  America."  The  motto,  "  In  Ood  We  Tmst,"  is  now  omitted  from  the  dime.  Tbe 
reverse  of  the  dime  is  the  same  as  before. 

Among  the  best  works  on  numismatics  are  Eckhel,  Doetrina  JHumorum  yiterum 

Sienna,  1792-98) ;  Hennin,  Manuel  d»  J/umitmatique  Aneimne  (Paris,  1880) ;  Graas^ 
andlmch  der  alten  Numinnatik  (Leipsic,  1862-58)  ;  Leake,  NumUmata  BtUmiea  (Lon- 
don, 1854)  ;  Ruding's  Annait  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain  (London,  1840) ;  Patrick's 
BecordB  of  the  Coinage  of  Scotland  (1877) ;  Leblanc,  TraM  Hittoriqiu  de$  Moanaie*  di 
France  (Paris,  1690);  Cappe,  Die  Mbneen  der  Deuttehen  Eaiter  (1860);  Maradoi, 
Numitmata  Orientalia  lUwtrata  (London,  1828-26) ;  Bou&ovski,  DieUonnaire  Numie- 
matigue  (Leip.,  1877) ;  Stevenson,  Dictionary  ef  Soman  <Mn»  (1889) :  Lonbat.  Medattie 
Bittory  <(fthe  United  States}  McSherry,  ITational  Medali  tf  th$  UmtedBtatm;  Prima, 
(Mae,  Medait,  and  Seal*. 

XtnOTOB.    See  RoKUiitrs. 

KtnrinnJTE  LUIESTOHS,  an  important  membn  of  &e  lOddle  liooene  period,  con- 
risting  of  a  limestone  composed  of  nummulites  held  together  by  a  matrix  formed  of  the 
comidnuted  particles  of  their  shells,  and  of  smaller  foraminifera.  It  forms  immenae 
masses  of  the  strata  which  are  raised  up  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Himalayas,  and 
may  be  traced  as  a  broad  band  often  1800  m.  in  breadth,  and  frequently  of  enormous 
thickness,  from  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa,  througi  western  Aria,  to 
lUNthem  India  and  China. .  It  is  known  also  to  cover  vast  anas  in  North  Amnrtca. 
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HujtMULIUB,  OT  NummLiKA.  (Gr.  moner-fossil),  a  anus  of  fossil  foramlnefera, 
the  shells  of  which  form  immense  masses  of  rock  of  Eocene  age.  See  NnianiLrni 
LnacsTONB.  'Upwards  of  60  species  have  been  described.  They  are  circular  bodies  of  a 
lenticular  sliape,  varying  in  magnitude  from  the  merest  point  to  the  size  of  a  crown- 
piece.  The  sheU  is  composed  of  a  series  of  small  chambers  arranged  in  a  concentric 
maoner.  The  growth  of  the  shell  does  not  take  place  only  around  the  circumference, 
but  each  whorl  Inrests  all  the  preceding  whorls,  so  as  to  form  a  new  layer  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  disk,  thus  adding  to  tlie  thickness  as  well  as  the  breadth,  and  giving  the 
fossil  its  lenticular  form.  A  thin  intervening  space  separates  each  layer  from  the  one 
which  it  covers,  and  this  space  at  the  margin  swells  out  to  form  the  chamber.  All  the 
internal  cavities,  however,  seem  to  have  been  occupied  with  the  living  sarcode,  and  an 
intimate  connection  was  maintained  between  them  by  means  of  Innumerable  parallel 
tubuli,  which  everywhere  pass  from  one  surface  to  another,  and  which  permitted  the 
iwssage  of  the  sarcode  as  freely  as  do  the  minute  pores  or  foramina  of  the  living  forami- 
nifera.     See  lllus.,  Tkbtiaby  Pkkiod,  vol.  XIY.  flg.  13. 

The  name  is  given  to  them  from  their  resembhmce  to  coins.  In  Egypt,  where  the 
whole  of  the  Mokkadam  mountains,  from  the  stone  of  which  the  pvramias  were  built, 
b  formed  of  them,  they  are  called  by  the  natives  "  Pharaoh's  Pence. 

HUH,  a  member  of  a  religious  order  of  women.  The  etymology  of  this  name  is  a 
subject  of  some  oontrovetsy,  but  there  seems  everr  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  from  a 
Coptic  or  Egyptian  root,  wUch  signifies  "  virgin.  It  is  found  in  use  as  a  Latin  word  as 
early  as  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  {Ep.  to  Eudaehiut,  p.  23,  c.  6).  The  general  character- 
istics of  the  religious  orders  will  be  found  under  the  head  Monacbism  (q.v.),  and  under 
those  of  the  several  orders.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  specifv  a  few  particulars 
peculiar  to  the  religious  orders  of  females.  Of  th^  the  most  striking  perhaps  te  the 
strictness  in  the  regularly  authorized  orders  of  nuns  of  the  "cloister,  or  inclosure, 
'which  no  extern  is  ever  permitted  to  enter,  and  beyond  which  the  nuns  are  never  per- 
mitted to  pass,  without  express  leave  of  the  bishop.  The  superiors  of  convents  of  nuns 
are  called  by  the  names  abbess,  prioress,  and,  in  general,  mother  superior.  They  are, 
ordinarily  speaking,  elected  by  chapters  of  their  own  body,  with  the  approval  of  the 
bishop,  unless  the  convent  be  one  of  the  class  called  exempt  houses,  which  are  immedi- 
ately subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  ceremony  of  the  solemn  blesdng  or 
inauguration  of  the  abbess  is  reserved  to  the  bishop,  or  to  a  priest  delegated  by  the 
bishop.  The  authority  of  the  abbess  over  her  nuns  is  very  comprehensive,  but  a  precise 
line  18  drawn  between  her  powers  and  those  of  the  priestly  office,  from  which  she  is 
strictly  debarred.  The  name  of  nun  is  given  in  general  to  the  sisters  of  all  religious 
congregations  of  females  who  live  in  retirement  and  are  bound  by  rule;  but  it  is  primi- 
tivelV  and  properly  applicable  only  to  sisters  of  the  religious  orders  strictly  so  called. 
Bee  HoNAcmsK. 

WHO  SIHIT'TIS,  the  name  given  to  the  canticle  of  Simoon  (Luke  ii.,  29-83),  which 
forms  part  of  the  compline  office  of  the  Roman  breviar}',  and  is  retained  in  the  evening 
service  of  the  Anglican  church  when  it  follows  the  second  lesson.  On  the  great  festivals 
in  Lent,  the  music  of  this  canticle  is  especially  grand  and  imposing. 

HT7HCI0  (Ital.  nuraio,  Lat.  nutuiu*,  a  messenger),  the  name  given  to  the  superior 
grade  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  pope  to  foreign  courts,  who  are  all  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Legate  (q.  v.).  A  nuncio  is  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  an  emperor 
or  king.  The  ambassador  to  a  republic,  or  to  the  court  of  a  minor  sovereign,  is  called 
iNTr^RRxmoio. 

HVHEATOH,  a  small  market-t  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  18  m. 
n.  e.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  contains  a  small  parish  church  in  Gothic,  and  its  free 
grammar  school  was  founded  by  Edward  VL  bi  1663.  Worsted  and  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured.    Fop.  11,600. 

HUHiSS,  Ai:.vAB  (Cabbza  se  Vaca),  1400-1660;  b.  Spain,  second  in  command  to 
Pamfllo  de  Karvaez  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Florida  in  1628.  After  the  latter 
was  lost  wbQe  attempting  to  make  his  wa^  to  Mexico,  Kufiez,  with  a  few  other  sur- 
vivors of  the  expedition,  succeeded  in  landmg  on  the  continent  at  some  point  w.  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  went  n.  w.  to  a  country  supposed  to  have  been  what  is  now  New 
Mexico.  The  party  had  endured  great  hardship  on  the  journey,  but  were  well  cared 
for  by  friendly  Indians,  among  whom  they_  passed  eight  months.  They  then  went  on 
towaras  the  s.  w.,  and  after  terrible  suffering,  only  Nufiez  and  three  companions  sur< 
Tived  to  arrive  at  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Pacific.  This  was  in  1686,  eight  years 
after  the  shipwreck  of  Karvaez.  Nufiez  went  back  to  Spain,  but  in  1540  start^  for  La 
Plata,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  governor.  His  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  he 
landed  in  Paraguay,  which  he  at  once  began  to  explore,  passing  down  the  La  Plata 
through  the  country  of  the  Ouaranis,  to  Asuncion,  which  he  made  his  headquarters.  He 
oonqoeicd  several  Indian  tribes,  but  was  at  one  time  defeated,  and  soon  afterward 
on  the  aecusations  of  Domingo  de  Irala,  his  second  in  command,  he  was  sent  to  Spain 
for  trial,  found  guilty,  and  banished  to  Africa.  Recalled  by  the  king  at  the  end  of 
e^ht  years,  he  was  made  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Seville,  and  continued  in  that 
office  till  bis  death.  The  Snipareekt  of  Ahar  NuH»,  with  the  Commtntarietj^  Ahar 
JMtm,  written  by  his  secretary,  Femanaez,  appeared  at  Valladolid  in  1644.    His  story 
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to  fbnnd  in  an  abridged  form  In  Haklnyt's  Voyages,  and  an  EnKlisb  translation  of  tlM 
wliole  was  published  by  Buckingham  Smith  at  Washington  in  lb62. 

HXrVSZ  SK  ASCI,  Oaspab,  the  so-called  "  Tennyson  of  Spain,"  is  a  dramatist  and 
Irric  poet,  born  at  ValladoUd,  Aug.  4,  1834.  He  studied  at  Toledo,  where  he  received 
tne  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Among  his  comedies  may  l>e  mentioned  Como  u 
EmpeOe  un  Marido  ;  Ni  laiUo  ni  tan  poco ;  Dueitnoi  kido»  ante  la  Jieal  Aeademia  Btpaiola, 
Otiier  dramas  are  El  Haz  de  Lefla;  La»  Mvjertt  del  EtangrJio,  etc.,  besides  numerous  lyric 
poems,  which  have  gained  for  him  his  pseudonym.  He  was  elected  to  the  cortes  in 
1865,  and  to  the  Spanish  academy  in  1876;  became  minister  of  colonial  aflfairs  in  1882. 
ani  subsequently  minister  of  commerce  and  agriculture;  and  was  accorded  a  national 
ovation  in  1894. 

yUSAOHX,  the  name  of  certain  structures,  of  conical  shape,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
rising  80  or  40  ft.  above  the  ground,  with  two  or  three  stories  of  domed  chambers  con- 
nected by  a  spiral  st^rcase.  Some  are  raised  on  basements  of  masonry  or  platforms  of 
earth.  They  are  made  of  granite  limestone,  basalt,  porphyry,  sandstone,  and  schist. 
Their  entrances  are  small  and  low,  and  when  they  have  chambers  of  two  stories,  the 
upper  chamtier  is  reached  by  the  spiral  staircase,  which  has  loopholes  to  admit  the 
liglit.  The  tops  arc  supposed  to  have  had  a  terrace.  Although  8,000  of  them  exist, 
none  are  perfect.  Their  masonry  is  irregular,  but  not  polygonal,  and  resembles  the 
style  of  work  called  Asiatic.  Like  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  and  other  uninscribed 
monuments,  their  object  and  antiquity  are  enveloped  in  much  doubt.  They  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Felasgi,  the  Phenicians,  or  Carthaginians,  and  to  have 
been  ancient  sepulchres,  ThoU  or  Daedalia,  constructed  in  heroic  times.  Skeletons,  and 
other  funeral  parapliemalia,  have  been  found  in  them.  They  have  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  "Burghs"  or  "Duns"  on  the  northern  shores  of  &M)tland,  of 
which  the  Burgh  of  Mousa,  in  Shetland,  is  perhaps  the  best  example. — De  la  Mar- 
mora, Voj/age  en  Sardaigne,  torn.  ii. ;  Petit  Radel,  Nuraglut  (Paris,  1826-28);  Micali. 
Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  iL  pp.  48;  Dennis,  Oilie$  and  Cem.  of  JUrwria.  ii,  pp.  161. 

VDXEDBIH'.    See  ITourbddin-Mahxods. 

HVBBmEBO,  or  N'OBirsKBG  (liorimberga,  Ihtiea),  a  fortified  city  of  the  Bavarian 
province  of  middle  Franconia,  situated  in  49°  28'  n.  lat.,  and  11°  6'e.  long.  Pop  '90, 
142,404;  '95,  162,380.  Nuremt>erg  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  cities 
of  Germany,  on  account  of  the  numerous  remains  of  medieval  architecture  which  it 
presents  in  its  picturesque  streets,  with  their  gabled  houses,  stone  t>alcon!es,  and  quaint 
carvings.  Its  double  lines  of  fortified  walls,  separated  from  each  other  by  public  walks 
and  gardens,  and  guarded  by  large  round  towers,  together  with  the  nimierous  bridges 
which  span  the  Pegnitz,  on  whose  banlcs  the  city  is  built,  give  It  distinctive  features  of 
its  own.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  numerous  public  buildings  arc  the  old 
palace  or  castle,  commanding,  from  its  high  position,  a  glorious  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  interesting  for  its  antiquity,  and  for  Its  gallery  of  paintings,  rich  in  gems 
of  early  German  art;  the  town-hall,  which  ranks  amongst  the  noblest  of  its  kind  in 
Germany,  and  is  adorned  with  works  of  Albert  Dlirer,  and  Gabriel  Weyher;  the  noble 
Gothic  fountain  opposite  the  cathednd  by  Schonbofer,  with  its  numerous  groups  of 
figures,  beautifully  restored  in  modem  times;  and  many  other  fountains  deserving 
notice.  Of  the  numerous  churches  of  Kurembeiv,  the  following  are  the  most  remark- 
able: St.  Lawrence,  built  between  1274-1477,  with  its  beautiful  painted  glass  windows, 
its  noble  towers  and  doorway,  and  the  celebrated  stone  pyx,  completed  In  1600,  by  Adam 
Kraft,  after  five  years'  assiduous  labor;  and  the  exquisite  wood  carvings  of  Yeit  Stoss; 
St.  Sebald's,  with  its  numerous  fine  glass-paintings  and  frescoes  by  Peter  Visscher  and 
other  German  masters;  the  cathedral,  or  Our  Lady's,  built  In  1631,  similarly  enriched. 
Nuremberg  is  well  provided  with  educational  establishments,  and,  besides  two  gymna- 
sia and  polytechnic  and  industrial  institutions,  has  good  schools  of  art,  normal  and 
other  training  colleges,  a  public  library  of  80,000  vols.,  galleries  of  art  collections, 
museums,  etc. ;  while  the  numerous  institutions  of  benevolence  are  liberally  endowed 
ani  well  maintained.  Although  the  glory  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Nuremberg  may 
be  said  to  have  been  long  extinct,  itsliome  trade,  which  is  still  of  considerable  Import- 
ance, includes  the  specialties  of  metal,  wood,  and  bone  carvings,  and  children's  toys 
and  dolls,  which  find  a  ready  sale  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  are  largely  exported  to 
America  and  the  east.  In  addition  to  its  own  Industrial  commerce,  it  Is  the  seat  of  a 
large  transfer  and  exchange  business,  which  owes  much  of  its  Importance  to  the  facilities 
of  Intercommunication  afforded  by  the  network  of  railway  lines  with  which  the  city 
is  connected,  and  by  the  Ludwig  canal,  which  joins  the  Danube  with  the  Main  and 
Rhine.    See  Akchitkctuke  (Illus.);  Bavama. 

Nuremberg  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  free  imperial  city  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 
in  1219,  previous  to  which  time,  Henry  IV.  had  ennobled  38  of  the  principal  burgher 
families,  who  forthwith  arrogated  to  themselves  supreme  power  over  the  Nuremberg 
territory.  In  the  13th  c,  we  find  it  under  the  title  of  a  biu^-graviate  in  the  Iiands  of  the 
Hohenzollem  family,  who,  in  1417,  ceded  for  a  sum  of  money  all  their  territorial  and 
manorial  rights  to  the  magistracy  of  the  city.  This  measure  put  a  stop  to  the  fends 
which  had  hitherto  raged  between  the  biu-g-grafs  and  the  mimiclpality,  and  for  » time 
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Nurembei^g  continuea  to  grow  rich  with  the  fruits  of  the  great  internal  trade  which  it 
had  long  maintained  between  the  traders  of  the  east  and  the  other  European  marts  of 
commerce.  The  disooveiy  of  the  passage  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  opening  new 
channels  of  communication  between  Asia  and  Europe,  deprived  Nuremberg  of  its 
ancient  monopoly.  The  thirty  years'  war  completed  the  decay  of  the  city,  -which  suf- 
fered severely  from  both  parties  in  turn.  The  ancient  reputation  of  Nuremberg  as  a 
wealthy  and  loyal  city  of  Germany  secured  to  it,  however,  special  consideration ;  and  in 
1808  when  the  imperial  commissioners  reorganized  some  of  the  dismembered  parts  of 
the  old  empire,  it  was  allowed  to  retain  its  independence,  with  a  territory  of  488  sq.m., 
containing  40,000  inhabitants,  and  drawing  a  revenue  of  800,000  guldens;  but  in  con- 


prospect  of  still  greater 

as  the  result  of  this  alliance,  was  transferred,  in  1806,  with  the  surrender  of  its  entire 
domain  and  all  rights  of  sovereignty,  to  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

KUBSHBERG,  DisTB  or,  1522-28,  important  church  councils  of  the  reformation. 
After  the  invasion  of  Hungaiy  by  Soliman  the  Turk  the  emperor  Charles  V.  convened  a 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  Mar.  22,  1522,  to  concert  measures  against  the  Turks,  and  settle 
internal  religious  difflculiies.  The  emperor  wrote  to  pope  Adrian  VI.,  urging  him  to 
confirm  the  decisions  of  the  diet,  and  to  use  his  money  to  destroy  the  heresy  of  Luther. 
Pope  Adrian  sent  his  chamberlain  with  a  brief  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  requesting  him  io 
the  nert  diet  "  to  protect  and  maintain  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  apostolic  see,  and 
with  it  the  peace  of  Christendom,"  as  his  ancestors  had  done.  Frederick  replied  that 
while  he  chiefly  sought  the  glory  of  God  and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  Luther  and  his 
followers  must  be  met  with  reason,  not  force.  The  pope  then  represented  to  Francis 
Cbieregati,  his  legate  at  Nuremberg,  that  Luther  and  his  adherents  were  not  only  heretics, 
but  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  therefore  must  be  suppressed.  In  another  brief  to  the 
elector  he  charged  him  with  being  the  friend  of  heretics.  He  also  forbid  his  protecting 
Luther  under  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  punishment.  •  At  the  diet  which  con- 
vened Dec.  18,  1622,  Hans  von  Plaunitz,  a  friend  of  Luther,  represented  Frederick. 
Cbieregati,  the  pope's  legate,  presented  a  papal  brief  to  the  diet  demanding  that  the 
Lutheran  preachers  shoiSd  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome  to  be  judged.  This  the  diet 
refused,  and  made  a  vigorous  reply  to  the  brief.  Appearing  again  in  1523  before  the 
diet  the  legate  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  of  the  diet  of  Worms  against 
Luther's  heresy,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  the  bad  state  of  the  church  was  due  to 
the  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  clergy,  and  also  to  the  bad  example  of  some  of  the  popes. 
The  pope  also  coiifessed  freely  the  need  of  reformation  in  the  church,  and  promised  to 
do  all  in  his  power  for  its  improvement.  Both  parties  were  displeased  with  these  state- 
ments of  the  legate;  the  papal,  because  the  pope  confessed  the  evil  condition  of  the 
church,  and  censured  his  predecessors;  the  reformers,  ridiculing  the  promise  of  the 
pope  to  introduce  reforms.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  *be  state  to  prepare  a  reply 
to  the  legate;  and  this  favored  the  Protestant  principles,  declaring  that  the  abuses  of  the 
Roman  court,  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  the  violation  of  the  concordats,  etc.,  had  been 
fully  shown  by  Luther,  ma^ng  in  all  81  different  counts.  The  reply  also  demanded  that 
a  free  council  should  be  held  at  some  city  of  Germany,  engaging  that  Luther  and  his 
adherents  should  not  make  disturbance  by  preaching  or  writing.  The  legate,  in  reply, 
insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  edict  of  the  diet  of  Worms  Philip  von 
Feilitzsch,  the  envoy  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  protested  against  the  agreement  that 
Luther  and  his  followers  should  publish  nothing  until  the  meeting  of  the  council.  Luther 
also  wrote  to  the  elector  Frederick,  claiming  l£e  same  freedom  to  defend  himself  that 
the  opposite  party  had  to  attack  him;  that  the  stipulation  not  to  publish  until  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difSculties  could  not  apply  to  the  publishing  of  the  Bible  or  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  as  the  word  of  God  could  not  be  bound.  'The  acts  of  the  diet  disappointed 
the  pope;  the  emperor  disregarded  bis  appeals,  because  of  his  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  France,  and  Adrian  died  of  grief. 

The  condition  of  things  in  Germany  and  the  change  in  the  papal  see  led  to  another 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  11,  1523.  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Campeggio  was  the  legate  of  the 
new  pope,  Clement  VIL  TTie  diet  was  opened  Jan.  14,  1524/  The  majority  showed 
itself  opposed  to  the  pope.  They  discussed  the  necessity  of  furnishing  assistance  to  the 
king  of  HungaiT,  of  contributing  to  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  of  removing  the  seat 
of  government  from  Nuremberg  to  Esslingen.  This  displeased  the  emperor  as  well  as  the 
pope,  and  Hanart,  in  behalf  of  the  emperor,  and  Campeggio  for  the  pope,  demanded  the 
cUteolution  of  the  diet.  Campeggio  snowed  the  danger  to  the  empire  m  any  departure 
from  the  ancient  faith;  the  states  referred  him  to  the  grievances  complained  of  in  a  for- 
mer diet.  The  legate  replied  that  the  pope  had  received  no  olBcial  communication  of 
those  grievances,  and  insisted  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  edict  of  Worms.  Frederick's 
representative  declared  that  he  had  received  no  official  communication  of  the  edict  of 
Worms;  that  the  late  diet  had  not  forbidden  evangelical  preaching,  and  thc.t  its  decisions 
coold  not  be  set  aside  without  discussion.  The  diet  dissolved  April  18.  The  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Essiingen,  aid  was  granted  to  the  king  of  Hungary  and  for 
ue  war  against  the  Turks.  The  states  decided  auo,  that  the  pope  would,  with  the  assent 
of  the  emperor,  cause  a  free  council  to  be  held  in  (jermany  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that, 
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In  tbe  meaotirae,  uiotber  diet  at  Spires  shoold  Bpecifr  the  grieTancea  of  the  princci 
against  the  pope,  and  decide  on  the  manner  of  holding  tbe  aforementioned  coancil;  onUl 
then  the  princes  should  carefully  watch  all  new  doctrines  and  books,  but  see  also  that  the 

gospel  should  be  freely  and  peacefully  preached  and  explained,  as  gensraUy  received  bv 
le  churdi.  The  emperor  was  prevented  by  complications  with  France  from  mach 
impeding  the  reformation.  The  pope's  legate  sought  to  organize  a  Roman  Catholic 
league  in  opposition  to  the  evangelical  princes  and  states,  and  evea  attempted  to  gaia 
over  Melancnthon.  The  reformation  rapidly  gained  ^ound.  In  1642  and  1548  two  other 
diets  were  held,  bat  they  were  not  very  important.  Political  difilculties  and  disaatisfac 
tion  beotuse  the  promised  reforms  had  not  been  carried  out,  led  to  another  diet,  which 
was  held  Jan.  81,  1548,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  opposied  all  reform,  and  the  other 
^rty  acted  with  vigor.  King  Ferdinand  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 
Turks  with  increase  energy,  of  protecting  Hungary  and  the  neighboring  regions,  and 
of  granting  aid  against  the  French,  who  hod  invMled  the  Netherlands.  The  evangelical 
princes  and  states  presented  to  the  king  and  to  the  imperial  commissioners  a  list  of  their 
grievaaces.  They  complained  of  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  having  been  broken  by  the 
imperial  chamber  of  justice,  and  of  the  promised  reforms  not  having  been  carried  out. 
They  required  also  religious  liberty.  All  the  questions  gave  rise  to  numerous  debates, 
which  related  mostly  to  the  political  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  proposed  council,  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Trent,  the  evangelical  party  refused  to  accept,  and,  as  no  sure  guaran- 
tees of  peace  were  given  them,  they  dechned  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  aiet  The  resolutions  of  the  diet  were  therefore  passed  without  the  jMUticipation 
of  the  reform  par^. 

HVBEICBEBO,  Peace  of,  was  a  temporary  compromise  afforded  in  religious  matten 
by  a  treaty  between  the  Protestant  princes  and  Cliarles  V.  of  Germany,  signed  in  July, 
1683.  Charles  agreed  to  allow  all  Protestants  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  letum 
the  princes  agreed  to  join  him  in  repelling  invasions  of  the  Turks,  etc  See,  also, 
BoHHALKAU),  Lbaoub  OF,  and  Refokmation. 

VTTBSE,  a  colloquial  name  given  to  several  species  of  sharks.  In  New  England  it 
is  used  of  the  tomniotut  nUeroeephalm  :  in  Florida  to  the  ginglymoiloma  eimUum;  and 
in  the  Pacific  to  the  eettradon  philippi. 

mntax,  Militabt.    See  Red  CBoes  SooisTnn. 

VUSSEBT,  a  garden  or  portion  of  a  garden  devoted  to  tbe  raising  of  young  plants,  to 
be  afterward  planted  elsewhere.  The  ripening  of  garden-sMds  for  sale  is  generally  also 
an  important  part  of  the  trade  of  the  public  nurseryman.  Many  culinary  vegetables 
are  very  commonly  raised  from  seed  in  public  nursenes,  and  sold  as  young  plants;  the 
trouble  of  raising  them  in  small  gardens  being  found  too  great,  although,  when  there  is 
no  public  nurserv  at  hand,  even  the  cottage  gardener  may  be  compelled  to  undertake 
this  trouble  for  himself,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  young  kale,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, etc.,  in  fresh  and  healthful  condition.  Many  flowering  plants,  as  geranium, 
stock,  sweet-william,  eta,  are  also  raised  and  sold  by  nurserymen.  Another  great  use 
of  the  nursery  is  the  rearing  of  fruit-trees.  In  the  nursery  the  stocks  are  raised  from 
seed,  the  ^fting  is  performed,  and  the  training  of  the  young  tree,  whether  for  stand- 
ard, espalier,  or  wall  tree,  is  begun.  As,  with  regard  to  fruit-trees,  the  selection  of 
grafts  18  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  reputation  of  the  nurserrman  is  particularly  to  be 
considered  by  the  purchaser;  nor  is  there  any  trade  in  which  this  is  more  generally 
necessary,  months,  or  sometimes  years  elapsing  before  the  quality  of  tbe  goods  pur- 
chased can  be  experimentally  ascertained. 

FUBSEB,  TRAmiKO  OF.  The  demand  for  skilled  and  well-educated  nurses  In  oni 
large  cities  and  towns  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  training  schools  where  men  and 
women  may  be  taught  the  scientific  management  of  invalids.  In  these  schools  thorough 
Instruction  is  given  as  to  surgical  emergencies,  besides  lessons  in  bandaging,  and  in  Uie 
preparation  of  food  for  the  sick.  In  addition  to  clinical  teaching,  there  are  elementary 
courses  in  hygiene,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  which  gener- 
ally lasts  for  two  years,  diplomas  are  given  certifying  that  the  holders  are  experience 
and  competent  nurses.  In  New  York  the  employment  bureau  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  furnishes  trained  nurses  on  application.  There  are  schools  con- 
nected with  the  Bellevue  Hospital  (charges,  |10  per  month,  first  year,  |16,  second  year), 
the  Charity  Hospital  (charges,  $10  per  month,  first  year,  |15,  second  year),  and  the  New 
York  Hospital.  The  Philadelphia  school,  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Is  doing  excellent  service.  There  are  good  schools  at  Boston,  Albany, 
New  Haven,  and  other  cities.  The  Connecticut  soc-  for  tbe  training  of  nurses  has 
Issued  a  serviceable  manual  on  the  science  of  nursing,  and  there  is  a  growing  literature 
on  this  important  subject.  The  Medical  Begitter  publishes  lists  of  the  skilled  nurses  hi 
Kew  York,  with  their  addresses.  The  schools  are  careful  in  the  selection  of  their 
pupils,  and  require  recommendations  as  to  character  as  well  as  a  fair  education  in  the 
rudimentary  branches.  There  were,  1883,  23  training  schools  for  nurses  in  the  XJ.  S., 
with  97  instructors,  475  pupils,  and  779  graduates.  These  numbers  are  now  rnudt 
increased. 

JmHATRrEW,  KoesAntiAiTB  or  AmoinAire.    See  Arbabibs. 

VTTT,  in  popular  language,  is  the  name  given  to  all  those  fmits  which  have  the  seed 
indoeed  in  a  bony,  woody,  or  leathery  pericarp,  not  openUig  when  ripe.    Amongst  the 
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bwt  known  and  moat  valuable  nnts  are  the  hazel-nut,  Brazil  nut,  walnut,  chestnut,  and 
cocoa-nut,  all  of  which  are  edible.  Other  nuts  are  used  in  medicine,  and  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  arts.  Some  of  the  edible  uuts  abound  in  a  bland  oU,  which  is  used  for 
various  purposes. — In  botany  the  term  nut  (ntas)  is  used  to  designate  a  one-celled  fruit, 
with  a  hardened  pericarp,  containing,  when  mature,  only  one  seed.  The  oeA^ntum 
(q.v.)  was  by  the  older  botanists  generally  included  in  this  term.  Some  of  the  fruits  to 
which  it  is  popularly  applied  scarcely  receive  it  as  their  popular  designation.  The  hazel- 
nut is  an  excellent  example  of  the  true  nut  of  twtanists. — The  name  nut,  without  distinc- 
tive prefix,  is  popularly  given  in  Britain  to  the  hazel-nut,  but  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
to  the  walnut. 

Many  nuts  have  a  considerable  commercial  value,  from  their  being  favorite  articles 
of  food;  these  are  the  hazel-nut  and  its  varieties,  the  black  Spanish,  the  Barcelona,  the 
Smvma,  the  Jerusalem  filbert,  and  the  common  filbert;  the  walnut,  chestnut,  hickory, 
and  pecan;  the  souari,  the  cocoa  or  cxker  nuts,  and  the  Brazil  or  Para  nut. 

Kuts  imported  into  the  United  States  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  duty,  except 
those  received  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  are  admitted  free,  tinder  the  treaty  of 
reciprocity.  In  1890  this  country  imported  from  other  cotmlries  nuts  to  the  value  of 
$1,618,65^  ot  which  fully  half  were  almonds. 

VTTTATIOir  is  a  slight  oscillatory  movement  of  the  earth's  axis,  which  disturbs  the 
otherwise  circular  path  described  by  the  pole  of  the  earth  roimd  that  of  the  ecliptic, 
known  as  the  "precession  of  the  eauinoxes."  It  is  produced  by  the  same  causes,  viz., 
the  attraction  of  the  sun,  moon,  ana  planets  (the  attraction  of  the  last  mentioned  being 
to  small  as  to  be  quite  imperceptible)  upon  the  bulging  zone  about  the  earth's  equator, 
though  in  this  case  it  is  the  moon  alone  that  is  the  effective  agent.  It  also,  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  given  here,  depends,  for  the  most  part,  not  upon  the  poeitiou  of  the 
moon  in  her  orbit,  but  of  the  moon's  node.  If  there  was  no  precession  of  Uie  equi- 
noxes, nutation  would  appear  as  a  small  elliptical  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  performed 
in  the  same  time  as  the  moon's  nodes  take  to  complete  a  revolution,  the  axes  of  the 
ellipse  being  respectively  18'.6  and  18'.7,  the  longer  axis  being  directed  towards  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  But  this  motion,  when  combined  with  the  more  rapid  one  of  preces- 
sion causes  the  pole  of  the  earth's  axis  to  describe  a  wavy  line  rotmd  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic. 

The  effect  of'  nutation,  when  referred  to  the  eauator  and  ecliptic,  is  to  produce  a 
periodical  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  the  velocity  of  retrogradation  of 
the  equinoctial  points.  Itthtis  gives  rise  to  I  he  distinction  of  "apparent"  from  "mean" 
right  ascension  and  declination,  the  former  involving,  and  the  latter  being  freed  from 
the  fluctuations  arising  from  nutation.    This  motion  is  common  to  all  the  planets. 

HTTT-CSACKSX,  Nveifraga  or  Caryoeataetet,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  wnida, 
with  a  straight  conical  bill,  both  mandibles  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  and  tail 
nearlv  square  at  the  end.  The  form  and  characters  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  crows, 
but  the  habits  are  rather  those  of  jays,  and  in  some  respects  indicate  an  approach  to  wood- 
peckers. One  species  {N.  earyocataeie*  or  C.  nve^aga)  is  occasionally  seen  in  Britain, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  particularlv  in  mountainous 
regions  covered  with  pines.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  jnckdaw,  but  has  a  longer  talL 
The  plumage  Is  light  brown,  speckled  with  white,  except  on  the  wings,  rump,  and  tail, 
which  are  nearly  black.  The  nut-cracker  frequents  the  tops  of  high  pines,  and  is  a  shy- 
bird. 

VmOAIL.    SeeGAiXB. 

inri-EATCE,  Sitta,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  eerthiadm,  having  a  straight  conical 
or  prismatic  bill,  short  legs,  the  hind-toe  very  strong.  They  run  up  and  down  trees  with 
great  a^lity,  moving  with  equal  ease  in  eitber  direction,  and  without  hopping,  so  that 
uie  motion  is  rather  Tike  that  of  a  mouse  than  of  a  bird.  They  feed  on  insects,  in  pur- 
suit of  which  they  examine  the  crevices,  and  remove  the  scales  of  the  bark ;  also  on  seeds, 
as  those  of  pines,  and  the  kernels  of  nuts,  to  obtain  which  they  fasten  the  nut  firmly  in 
some  crevice  of  bark  or  other  such  situation,  and  peck  at  it  until  the  shell  is  broken,  so 
placing  themselves  that  they  sway  not  merely  the  head,  hut  the  whole  body,  to  give  force 
to  the  stroke.  The  English  name  is  said  to  have  been  originally  ntt^AoeA^  One  species, 
the  EuBOFBAK  Nut-hatch  (8.  Europaa),  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
fotmd  in  most  of  the  wooded  districts  of  England.  Its  whole  length  is  about  six  inches. 
If  taken  young,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very  familiar  and  amusing;  but  an  old 
bird  caught  and  put  into  a  cage,  is  apt  to  kill  itself  oy  violentiy  pecking  to  force  a  way 
out.  It  soon  destroys  the  wood  of  a  cage. — Other  species  are  found  in  the  east  and  in 
North  America,  where  the  genus  is  particularly  abundant  Birds  nearly  allied  are  found 
in  Australia. 

buxjCEO.  This  well-known  and  favorite  spice  is  the  kernel — ^mostly  consisting  of 
the  albumen — of  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  myrMea.  This  genus  belongs  to  a  natu- 
nl  order  of  exogens  called  mi/ritUeacea,  which  contains  about  forty  species,  all  tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia,  Madagascar,  and  America.  They  ^nerally  have  red 
tudcck  or  a  Juice  which  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  air.  The  order  is  allied  to  lavraeea. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  unisexual,  the  perianth 
generally  trifld,  the  filaments  united  inW  a  column.    The  fruit  is  succulent,  yet  opens 
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like  ft  capsule  by  two  valTes.     The  seed  la  nnt-Hke,  covered  with  a  ladnlated  fleshy  Mil, 
and  has  an  albumen  penetrated  by  its  membranous  corerlng.    The  species  of  this  order 
are  senerally  more  or  less  aromatic  in  all  their  parts;  their  juice  is  styptic  and  some wliat 
acrid;   the  albumen  and  aril  contain  both  a  txed  and  an  essential  oil,  and  those  of  some 
species  are  used  as  spices.    The  eenus  myriitiea  has  the  anthers  united  in  a  cylindrical 
colomn,  and  the  cotyledons  folded.    The  species  which  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
nutmegs  of  commerce  is  If.  fragrant  or  moiehata;  but  the  long  nutmeg  ( Jf.  fatua),  from 
the  Banda  isles,  is  now  not  uncommon  in  our  markets.    The  common  nutmeg-tree  is 
about  25  ft.  in  height,  with  oblong  leaves,  and  axillary  few-flowered  racemes;  the  fruit 
is  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  roundish  pear,  golden  yellow  in  color  when  ripe.  The 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is  rather  hard,  and  is  of  a  peculiar  consistence,  resembling  candied 
fruit;  It  is  often  preserved  and  eaten  as  a  sweetmeat     Within  is  the  nut,  enveloped  in 
the  curious  yellowish-red  aril,  the  J/a««(q.v.),  under  which  is  a  thin  shining  brown 
shell,  slightly  grooved  by  the  pressure  of  the  mace,  and  within  is  the  kernel  or  nutm^. 
Up  to  1796,  the  Dutch  being  the  possessors  of  the  Banda  isles,  jealousy  prevented  t& 
nutmeg  from  being  carried  in  a  living  state  to  any  other  placo;  but  during  the  conquest 
and  retention  of  the  islands  by  the  British,  care  was  token  to  spread  the  culture  of  this 
valuable  spice,  and  plants  were  sent  to  Penang,  India,  and  other  places,  where  they  are 
now  successfully  cultivated;  indeed,  they  have  now  become  established  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  both  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  produce  excellent  nutmegs.   Brazil  is  also 
found  favorable  to  their  culture.    The  nutmeg  is  very  liable  to  the  attack  of  a  beetle, 
which  is  ver^  destructive,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  them  a  coating  of  lime 
before  shippmg  them  to  Europe,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  its  ravages.    The  Dutch 
or  Batavian  nutmegs  are  nearly  always  limed,  but  those  from  Penang  are  not,  and  are 
consequently  of  a  greater  value.    The  nutmeg  yields,  by  expression,  a  peculiar  yellow 
fat,  called  oil  of  mace,  because,  from  its  color  and  flavor,  it  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  mace;  and  by  distillation  is  obtained  an  almost  colorless  essential  oil, 
which  has  very  fully  the  flavor  of  the  nutmeg.     Her  own  settlements  now  furnish 
Great  Britain  with  the  greater  portion  of  this  spice,  but  some  lots  of  Batavian  also  come 
Into  the  market.    In  1890  the  United  States  imported  nutmegs  to  the  value  of  $534,840. 
^  ^(utmegs  are  chiefly  used' as  a  spice;  but  medicinally  they  are  stimulamt  and  carmina- 
tive.    They  possess  narcotic  properties,  and  in  large  doses  produce  stupefaction  and 
delirium,  so  that  they  ought  not  to  be  used  where  afEections  of  the  brain  exist  or  are 
apprehended. 

Other  species  of  myritUea  besides  those  already  named  yield  nutmegs  sometimes 
used,  but  of  very  inferior  quality. — The  fruits  of  several  species  of  lauraeem  also  resem- 
ble nutmegs  in  their  aromatic  and  other  properties;  as  the  cotyledons  of  Ntetandra 
PaeKury,  tne  Pichurim  beans  of  commerce,  and  the  fruit  of  aerodtelidium  eamara,  a,  tree 
of  Ouiana,  the  eamara  or  ackawai  nutmeg.  The  clove  nutmegs  of  Madagascar  are  the 
fruit  of  agaOiophj/Uum  aromatiewm,  and  the  Brazilian  nutmegs  of  Oryptocarya  moiduUa. 
All  these  belong  to  the  order  lauraeem.  The  Calabash  nutmeg  is  the  fruit  of  monodora 
myrisUea,  of  the  natural  order  anonaee<t. 

VBTKEO  STATE.  This  Is  a  popular  name  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  Its  inhaU- 
tants,  having  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for  shrewdness,  were  facetiously  said  to  have 
manufactured  and  sold  wooden  nutmegs  as  an  article  of  commerce.  See  States,  Poro- 
LAR  Names  of. 

HTTTBIA,  the  Spanish  name  for  the  otter,  la  the  common  designation  in  the  fur  trade 
for  the  fur  of  the  South  American  animal  called  the  coypu  (a. v.).  The  animal,  which 
Id  size  comes  between  the  be»ver  and  the  muskrat,  is  particularly  abundant  along  the 
La  Plata.  The  fur  Is  much  like  that  of  the  beaver,  ana  although  the  outer  hair  Is  coarse 
and  long,  the  under  fur  is  soft  and  dense,  beautifully  marked  in  the  upper  parts  with 
yellow  Miades,  and  lighter  and  more  uniform  in  the  under  parts.  The  skins  range  in 
value  from  twelve  to  twenty-flve  cents,  but  many  of  those  obtained  are  unsound  ;  hence, 
both  In  this  country  and  In  England  they  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
The  name  nutria  may  have  been  ^ven  to  this  fur  by  mistake,  or  originally  with  inten- 
tion to  deceive.    Another  name  for  it  is  Bacoonda. 

MuxKlTIOK.  The  blood  which  is  carried  by  the  capQIaries  to  the  several  tiasues  ot 
the  body  is  the  source  from  whence  all  the  organs  derive  the  materials  of  their  growth 
and  development;  and  it  is  found  that  there  is  direct  proptortion  between  the  vaecularity 
of  any  part  and  the  activity  of  the  nutrient  operations  which  take  place  in  it  Thus,  in 
nervous  tissue  and  muscle,  in  mucous  membrane  and  in  skin,  a  rapid  decay  and  renova- 
tion of  tissue  are  constantly  going  on,  and  these  are  parts  in  which  the  capillaries  are  the 
most  abundant;  wliile  in  cartilage  and  bone,  tendon  and  ligament,  the  disintegration  of 
tissue  is  comparatively  slow,  ana  the  capillaries  are  much  less  abundant  Eadi  elemen- 
taiy  cell  or  particle  of  a  tissue  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  gland-like  power  not  only  ot 
attracting  materials  from  the  blood,  but  of  causing  them  to  assume  its  structure,  and  par- 
ticipate in  its  properties.  Thus,  from  the  same  common  source,  nerves  form  nervous 
tissue,  muscles  muscular  substance,  and  even  morbid  growths,  such  aa  cancer,  have  an 
assimilating  power. 

Before  entering  further  Into  the  subject  of  nutrition,  it  Is  necesssiy  to  understand  how 
It  differs  from  the  allied  processes  of  development  and  growth.    All  thess  processes  an 
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the  results  of  the  plastic  or  assimilatlTe  force  by  which  living  bodies  are  able  to  form 
themselves  from  dissimilar  materials  (as  when  an  animal  subsists  on  vegetables,  or  when 
a  plant  grows  by  appropriating  the  elements  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia);  but 
they  are  the  results  of  this  force  acting  under  different  conditions. 

Development  is  the  process  by  which  each  tissue  or  orean  of  a  livinr  body  is  first 
formed,  or  by  which  one,  being  already  incompletely  formed,  is  so  changed  in  shape  and 
composition  as  to  be  fitted  for  a  function  of  a  higher  kind,  or  fioally  is  advanced  to  the 
state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  the  species. 

Growth,  which  commonly  concurs  with  development,  and  continues  after  it,  is  prop- 
erly mere  increase  of  a  part  by  the  insertion  or  superaddition  of  materials  similar  to 
those  of  which  it  already  consists.  In  growth,  properly  so  called,  no  change  of  form  or 
composition  occurs;  parts  only  increase  in  weight,  and  usually  in  size;  and  if  they 
acquire  more  power,  it  is  only  more  power  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  they  before 
enjoyed. 

Nutrition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  process  by  which  the  various  parts  are  maintained 
in  the  same  general  conditions  of  form,  size,  and  composition,  which  they  have  already 
by  development  and  growth  attained.  It  is  by  this  process  that  an  adult  person  in  health 
maintains  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  the  same  general  outline  of  features,  and 
nearly  the  same  size  and  weight,  although  during  all  this  time  the  several  tissues  of  his 
body  are  undergoing  perpetual  decay  and  renovation.  In  many  parts  this  removal  and 
renewal  of  the  particles  is  evident.  In  the  glands — the  kidneys  (q.v.),  for  example — the 
oeUs  of  which  they  are  mainly  composed  are  being  constantly  cast  off;  yet  each  gland 
m^tains  its  form  and  proper  composition,  because  for  every  cell  that  is  thrown  off  a 
new  one  is  produced.  In  the  epideriais  of  the  skin,  a  similar  process  is  perpetually  going 
on  before  our  eyes,  in  the  muscles  a  similar  change  may  bo  readily  traced,  for,  within 
certain  limits,  an  increased  amount  of  exercise  is  directly  followed  by  an  increased  excre- 
tion of  the  ordinary  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues — viz.  urea, 
carbonic  acid,  and  water.  Again,  after  prolonged  mental  exertion,  there  is  often  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  alkaline  phosphates  in  the  urine,  which  seems  to  show 
that  in  these  cases  there  is  an  excessive  oxidation  of  the  phosphorus  of  the  brain ;  and  yet, 
in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  reparative  process,  neither  the  muscles  nor  the  biain 
diminish  in  size. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact  in  physiology  that  every  particle  of  the  body 
Is  formed  for  a  certain  period  of  existence  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  active  life,  at  the 
end  of  which  period,  if  not  previously  destroyed  by  excessive  exercise,  it  is  absorbed  or 
dies,  and  is  cast  off.  (The  hair  and  aeciduous  or  milk  teeth  afford  good  illustrations  of 
tills  law.)  The  less  a  part  is  exercised  the  longer  its  component  particles  appear  to  live. 
Thus  Mr.  Paget  found  that  if  the  general  development  of  the  tadpole  bo  retarded  by 
keeping  it  in  a  cold,  dark  place,  and  if  hereby  the  functions  of  the  blood  corpuscles  be 
slowly  and  imperfectly  discharged,  the  animal  will  retain  its  embryonic  state  for  several 
weeks  longer  than  usual,  and  the  development  of  the  second  set  of  corpuscles  will  be 
proportionally  postponed,  while  the  individual  life  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  first  set  wifl 
be,  by  the  same  time,  prolonged. 

Wot  the  due  performance  of  the  function  of  nutrition  certain  conditions  are  necessary, 
of  which  the  most  important  are — 1,  a  right  state  and  composition  of  the  blood,  from 
which  the  materials  of  nutrition  are  derived;  3,  a  regular  and  not  far  distant  supply  of 
such  blood;  8,  a  certain  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  and  4,  a  natural  state  of  the 
part  to  be  nourished. 

1.  There  must  be  a  certain  adaptation  peculiar  to  each  individual  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues.  Such  an  adaptation  is  determined  in  its  first  formation,  and  is  main- 
tained in  the  concurrent  development  and  increase  of  both  blood  and  tissues.  This  m^n- 
tenance  of  the  sameness  of  the  blood  is  well  illustrated  by  the  action  of  vaccine  matter. 
By  the  insertion  of  the  most  minute  portion  of  the  virus  into  the  system,  the  blood 
Undergoes  an  alteration  which,  although  it  must  be  inconceivably  slight,  is  maintained 
for  several  years;  for  even  very  long  after  a  successful  vaccination,  a  second  insertion  of 
the  virus  may  have  no  effect,  because  the  new  blood  formed  after  the  vaccination  con- 
tinues to  be  made  similar  to  the  blood  as  altered  by  the  vaccine  matter.  So,  in  all  prob- 
ability, are  maintained  the  morbid  states  of  the  blood  which  exist  in  syphilis  and  manr 
other  chronic  diseases;  the  blood  once  inoculated,  retaining  for  years  the  taint  whidtt 
It  once  received.  The  power  of  assimilation  which  the  blood  exercises  in  these  cases  is 
exactiy  comparable  with  that  of  maintenance  by  nutrition  in  the  tissues;  and  evidence 
of  the  adaptation  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  the  adjust- 
ment by  which  it  is  maintained,  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  8}rmmetrical  diseases 
(especially  of  the  skin  and  bones),  in  which,  in  consequence  of  some  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood,  a  change  of  structure  affects  in  an  exactly  similar  way  the  precisely  corres- 
ponding parts  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  no  other  parts  of  even  the  same  tissue. 
These  phenomena  (of  which  numerous  examples  are  given  in  two  papers  by  Dr.  W.  Budd 
and  Mr.  Paget  in  the  25th  voL  of  the  Medieo-chirurgiecU  TYaruactioni)  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  assumption — Ist,  of  the  complete  and  peculiar  identity  in  composition 
in  corresponding  parts  of  opposite  sides  of  the  body;  and  3dlT,  of  so  precise  and  com- 
plete an  adaptation  between  the  blood  and  the  several  parts  of  each  tissue,  that  a  morbid 
material  being  present  in  the  Uood,  may  destroy  its  fitness  for  the  nutrition  of  one  or 
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twoportioiis  of  a  tissue,  without  affecting  Its  fltneas  for  the  mafaitenance  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  same  tissue.  If,  then,  the  blood  can  be  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
part,  and  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of  another  part  of  the  same  tissue  (as  tl>e  skin  or 
bone),  how  precise  must  be  that  adaptation  of  the  blood  to  the  whole  body,  by  which  in 
health  it  is  always  capable  of  maintaining  all  the  different  parts  of  the  numerous  organs 
and  tissues  in  a  state  of  integrity. 

2.  The  necessity  of  on  adequate  supply  of  appropriate  blood  in  or  near  the  part  to  be 
nourished,  is  shown  in  the  frequent  examples  of  atrophy  of  parts  to  which  too  little 
blood  is  sent,  of  mortification  when  the  supply  of  blood  is  entirely  cut  off,  and  of  defec- 
tive nutrition  when  the  blood  is  stagnant  in  a  part.  The  blood-Tcssels  themselves  take 
no  share  in  the  process,  except  as  the  carriers  of  the  nutritive  matter;  and  provided  they 
come  so  near  that  the  latter  may  pass  by  imbibition,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant 
whether  they  ramify  within  the  substance  of  the  tissue,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
vascular tissues,  such  as  the  epidermis,  cornea,  etc.)  are  distributed  only  over  its  surface 
or  border. 

8.  Numerous  cases  of  various  kinds  might  be  readily  adduced  to  prove  that  a  oert^n 
Influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  essential  to  healthy  nutrition.  Injuries  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  not  unfi^equently  followed  by  mortification  of  portions  of  the  paralyzed  parts; 
and  both  experiments  and  clinical  cases  show  that  the  repair  of  injuries  takes  place  lest 
completely  m  parts  paralyzed  by  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  than  in  ordinary  cases.  Divip 
don  of  the  trunk  of  the  trifacial  nerve  has  been  followed  by  incomplete  nutrition  of  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  face,  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  a  frequent  consequence 
of  the  operation. 

4  The  fourth  condition  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  special  illustration. 

For  f  urthur  information  on  this  most  important  department  of  physiology,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Paget's  Surgical  Pathology,  or  to  his  original  lectures  on  nutrition, 
hypertrophy,  and  atrophy  (published  in  vol.  89  of  The  MedieaX  OaeetU)  or  to  the  chapter 
on  "  Nutrition  and  Growth,"  in  Kirke's  Handbook  of  Phyniology,  which  contains  an  excel- 
lent abstract  of  Mr.  Paget's  views,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  c^ 
this  article.  The  subject  of  nutrition  is  exhaustless.  It  comprehends  all  vital  phe- 
nomena,  for  none  of  the  functions  of  life  are  performed  without  involving  replacement 
by  living  matter,  and  therefore  nutrition.  The  subject  of  hvgiene  in  all  its  aspects  is 
coimected  with  it.  whether  in  eating,  drinking,  exercise,  sleeping,  or  breathing.  A 
change  in  each  of  these  processes  involves  a  corresponding  change  in  the  elaboration  and 
appropriation  of  new  material,  and  the  disassimilation,  or  elimination  of  old,  or  its  recon- 
version. This  includes  the  functions  of  digestion  (q.v.),  cbyliflcation,  sanguification,  cir- 
culation (q.v.),  respiration  (q.v.),  assimilation,  secretion  ((^.v.),  metabohc  change,  and 
excretion.  Nutrition,  to  be  healthy,  requires  the  respiration  of  pure  air,  the  propa 
mastication  of  wholesome  food,  and  its  reception  into  the  stomach.  Not  only  must  the 
food  be  wholesome,  but  a  proper  quantity,  and  no  more,  must  be  taken,  and  that  at 
proper  intervals.  After  its  reception  into  the  stomach  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  the  act  of  digestion  is  necessary  for  its  normal  performance.  Too 
violent  exercise  immediately  after,  or  the  swallowing  of  too  much  fluid,  particularly  oi 
cold  water,  will  interfere  with  digestion  and  render  it  more  or  less  imperfect.  The  sys- 
tem must  be  free  from  poisonous  or  malarious  influences,  and  the  mind  unoccupied  with 
distressing  thoughts.  As  soon  as  digestion  has  progressed  to  some  extent,  and  absorption 
of  digestra  material  has  taken  place,  and  consequently  asdmilation  c<Mnmenced,  a  certain 
amount  of  motion  amone  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  ahould 
be  going  on,  so  that  the  fluids  which  carty  the  nutritive  materials  may  be  sent  on  in  their 
channels  and  thrown  and  drawn  into  the  tissues  they  are  destined  to  supply.  This 
motion  is  principally  produced  by  the  exercises  given  by  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  but 
tliose  duties  are  so  variouslv  distributed  among  different  persons  that  some  get  a  great 
deal  too  much  exercise,  ana  others  do  not  get  near  enough.  In  neither  of  these  classes, 
therefore,  can  nutrition  be  perfectly  norm^  It  is  true  tliat  the  tissues  of  the  body  are 
endowed  with  abundant,  it  may  be  said  naturally  superabundant,  vitality,  or  restorative 
power,  by  which  abnormal  tendencies  are  overcome,  except  when  they  are  too  great.  Then 
a  certain  degree  of  unhealthy  nutrition  will  follow,  and  this  is  the  general  rule.  There  are 
few  persons,  especially  in  large  cities  whose  inhabitants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  tmable 
to  secure  sanitary  pohcing  of  their  neighborhoods,  whose  solids  and  fluids  are  not  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  malarial  poisons.  The  processes  of  nutrition  in  them  require 
much  more  assistance  than  in  those  who  live  in  more  cleanly  towns.  Often  some  of  the 
organs  get  into  a  condition  far  t>elow  the  natural  standard,  and  are  composed  of  more  or 
less  degenerated  tissue.  This  does  not  have  the  normal  assimilative  power  and  cannot 
derive  from  the  blood,  which  itself  is  necessarily  more  or  less  abnormal,  constituents  for 
healthy  regeneration.  Under  such  circumstances  various  means  require  to  be  resoried  to 
to  assist  the  weakened  tissues  and  forces.  Medicines  are  often  given,  sometimes  with  a 
dew  of  antagonizing  certain  of  the  malarial  symptoms,  of  stimulating  the  nervous  sys- 
tem to  action,  and  of  promoting  excretion;  often  quinine  is  administered  with  ben^ 
it  sometimes  being  the  only  avulable  remedy  unless  the  person  removes  to  where  the  air 
is  pure.    But  it  is  a  sound  axiom  in  medicine  that  recovery  from  diaeaae  is  "regenention 
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of  tiaBoe."  The  real  remecJj  for  most  cases  of  fAulty  nutrition,  and  which  an  included 
in  the  Tarlous  forms  of  disease,  is  diet,  and,  when  it  can  be  bad,  exercise.  But  in  many 
cases  of  sickness  voluntanr  exercise  is  out  of  the  question,  and  rest,  as  nearly  absolute  as 
possible,  is  demanded.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  of  chronic  disease,  exercise,  both 
voluntary  and  passive,  is  the  only  rational  treatment  having  as  its  end  complete  recovery, 
or  in  other  words,  return  to  healthy  nutrition.  And  all  the  exercise  required  in  most 
cases  of  debili^  is  not  secured  by  mere  movements  of  the  limbs.  The  motion  which  is 
imparted  hy  friction  of  various  kinds,  and  by  luieading  the  body  so  thoroughly  that 
internal  parts  have  their  surfaces  moved  over  each  other,  and  alternations  of  pressure 
exerted  so  that  the  contents  of  the  different  vessels  are  propelled  in  their  natural  direc- 
tions, is  of  very  great  advantage,  and  supplies  a  natural  stimulus  to  the  nerves,  which 
regulate  to  a  certain  extent  the  nutritive  forces. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  as  the  blood  is  the  great  carrier  of  nutritive  material  to  all 
parts  of  the  bodv,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  should  he  in  a  perfectly  healthv 
condition,  and  this  implies  that  all  the  secreting  and  excreting  glands  shall  take  from  ft 
all  that  it  has  borne  away  of  effete  matter  from  parts  through  which  it  has  passed,  and 
further  elaborate  all  that  is  retaiued.  But  that  these  organs  shall  be  able  to  do  this,  the 
blood  itself  must  furnish  them  with  the  proper  materia^.  There  is  therefore  an  intimate 
interdependence  between  the  blood  and  every  organ,  and  also  between  each  orgun  and 
everr  other.  The  blood  must  have  its  normal  quantity  of  flbrine  (q.v.),  of  hemoglobine 
(q.v.),  of  iron,  and  of  alkaline  salts.  If  these  are  deficient,  or  aiiy  one  of  tbem,  they 
must  be  supplied  either  in  the  food  or  in  the  form  of  medicine.  Of  great  importucce  to 
nutrition  are  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels.  See  Ltmph  and 
Ltmfhatics.  Tlie  liver  (q.v.),  the  most  important  gland  in  all  the  body,  if  pois- 
oned by  malaria,  or  otherwise,  can  neither  perform  its  oiliary  nor  its  glycogenic  func- 
tions, nor  can  the  oholesterine,  which  has  l)een  brought  to  it  as  a  product  of  nerve  disas- 
nmilation,  be  properly  separated  from  the  blood  oi  combineu  with  the  bile.  The 
ductless  glands  exercise  important  oflSces  in  the  elaboration  of  the  blood.  It  has  not 
been  precisely  determined  what  they  do,  or  all  that  they  do,  but  the  spleen  (q.v.)  prob- 
ably acts  a  part  in  renovating  blood  corpuscles,  and  is  a  sort  of  store-house  of  nutritive 
materiaL  One  of  the  quite  constant  effects  of  a  miasm  upon  the  human  system  is 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Thus  we  see  an  example  in  this  single  or^n  of  the  disturb- 
ing influences  of  malarial  poison  upon  nutrition.  The  evolution  of  vital  force  is  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  the  great  purpose  of  nutrition,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  compre- 
hensive to  say  that  the  great  purpose  is  the  reparation  of  tlie  organism  and  the  keeping 
it  in  a  normal  condition  that  it  may  be  the  instrument  for  the  transmission  of  force.  See 
Dirt  ;  Food  aho  Dru^k  ;  SxKiTABr  SciilKce. 

JiUTTALL,  Thomas.  1780-1859,  b.  England ;  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  but  went  to 
the  United  States  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  He  made  a  sci- 
entific exploration  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  n.  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1810 
he  went  up  the  Missouri  to  the  Maniian  villages,  and  in  1819  he  travelea  through  the 
country  drained  by  the  Arliansas  river.  He  published  an  account  of  hisjoumey  in  1821, 
under  the  title  of  A  Journal  of  Travelt  into  the  Arkanaa*  Tei-ritoi-y.  He  also  explored 
the  Pacific  coast,  upon  the  natural  history  of  which  he  published  a  number  of  papers. 
In  1822  he  became  professor  of  natural  history  and  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Har- 
vard college.  His  most  important  books  are  A  Manual  of  the  Onuthologi/  of  the  United 
8tate$  and  Canada,  1834,  and  7%«  North  American  Sylw,  1842-10.  He  left  his  professor- 
ship in  1884.  and  finally  settled  in  England,  where  an  estate  had  been  given  him  on  con- 
dition of  his  living  on  it. 

VUX  TOmCA  is  the  pbarmacopOBial  name  of  the  seed  of  tbryehno*  ntut  wmiea.  or  potion 
nut.  The  following  are  the  charecters  of  these  seeds,  which  are  imported  from  the  East 
Indies:  " Nearly  circular  and  flat,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  umbilicated  and  slightly 
convex  on  one  side,  externally  of  an  ash-gray  color,  thickly  covered  with  short  satiny 
hairs,  internally  translucent,  tough,  and  homy,  taste  intensely  bitter,  modorous." — Tht 
Britiih  Pharmaeopaia,  p.  99. 

For  the  genuine  characters,  see  the  article  STRTCHNoe.  The  nux  vomica  tree  is  s 
native  C!oromandel,  Ceylon,  and  other  ports  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  tree  of  moderato 
size,  with  roundish-oblong,  stalked,  smooth  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs.  The  fruit  is 
a  globular  berry,  about  as  large  as  a  small  orange,  one-celled,  with  a  brittle  shell,  and 
several  seeds  lodged  In  a  white  gelatinous  pulp.  Tlie  bark  is  known  ae  falte  angoitura 
bark,  having  been  confounded  with  angoetura  bark,  in  consequence  of  a  commercial 
fraud,  about  the  banning  of  the  present  c. ;  but  its  properties  are  very  different,  as  it  is 
very  poisonous. 

The  seeds  contain  (in  addition  to  inert  matters,  such  as  gum,  starch,  woody  fiber,  etc.) 
three  alkaloids  closely  related  to  each  other,  walch  act  as  powerful  poisons  on  the  animal 
frame,  and  speedily  occasion  violent  tetanic  convulsions  and  death.  These  alkaloids  or 
bases  are  named  i^ehnia,  bruda,  and  igamria,  and  exist  in  the  seeds  in  combination 
with  lactic  and  strycbnic  (or  igasurir)  acid.  For  a  good  method  of  obtaining  pure 
strychnia,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  bases,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  p.  828  of  The  Britieh  Pharmaeopoaa. 

Btryeknia,  C«iHiiN«Oi,  occurs  "  in  right  square  octahedrons  w  jMrisms,  colorleas  and 
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Inodorous,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  bat  easily  soluble  in  boiling  rectified  spirit,  in  ether, 
and  in  cbloroforro.  Pure  sulphuric  acid  forms  with  it  a  colorless  solution,  wliich,  on 
the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potash,  acquires  an  intensely  violet  hue,  speedily  passing 
through  red  to  yellow." — Op.  eit.  In  nitric  acid,  it  ouglit,  if  pure,  to  form  a  colorless 
solution ;  if  the  solution  is  reddish,  it  is  a  sign  that  brucia  is  also  present  Strychnia 
combines  with  numerous  acids,  and  forms  well-marked  salts,  which  are  amenable  to  tbo 
same  tests  as  the  b&se  itself. 

Bruna,  Ci<Ht«Ki04-4HiU,  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  more  soluble  in  water  and  ic 
strong  alcohol  than  strychnia;  and  it  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  three  alkaloids  in  nux 
vomica.  It  acts  on  the  animal  economy  similarly  to  but  much  less  actively  than  strych- 
nia, from  which  it  may  l>e  distinguished  not  only  by  its  different  solubility,  but  by  the 
red  color  which  is  imparted  to  it  by  nitric  acid,  and  which  changes  to  a  fine  violet  on 
the  addition  of  protochloride  of  tin.    Like  strychnia,  it  forms  numerous  salts. 

Igasuria  seems  closely  to  resemble  brucia  in  most  respects.  Little  is  known  regard- 
ing igamtric  acid. 

Strychnia,  brucia,  and  igasuria,  occur  not  only  in  nux  vomica,  but  in  the  seeds  of 
ttryehnoi  ignatii  (St  Ignatius's  beans),  and  in  the  seeds  and  other  parts  of  several  plants 
of  the  genus  strychnot.  The  amount  of  8trycbni<»  present  in  these  substances  varies  from 
0.6  to  1.5  percent. 

Nuz  vomica,  according  to  the  eiperiments  of  Marcet,  acts  on  vegetables  as  a  poison. 
His  experiments  were,  however,  confined  to  the  haricot  bean  and  the  lilac.  It  is  poison- 
ous in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  most  animals,  though  larger  quantities  are  required  to 
kill  herbivorous  ttian  carnivorous  animals.  Thus,  a  few  grains  will  kill  a  dog,  but  some 
ounces  are  required  to  destroy  a  horse.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  bird  called  bueerot 
rhinoeerot  eats  the  nuts  with  impunity;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  aearut  lives  and  thrives 
in  the  extract  of  the  nuts,  Dr.  Pereira  describes  three  degrees  of  the  operation  of  this 
sulMtance  on  man.  1.  In  very  small  doses,  its  effects  are  tonic  and  diuretic,  and  often 
slightly  aperient.  2.  In  larger  doses,  tliere  is  a  disordered  state  of  the  muscular  system; 
the  limbs  tremble;  a  slight  rigidity  or  stiffness  is  felt  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  put 
the  muscles  in  action;  and  the  patient  experiences  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  erect 
posture.  If  the  use  of  the  medicine  be  continued,  these  effects  increase  in  intensity,  and 
tlie  voluntary  muscles  are  thrown  into  a  convulsed  state  by  very  sligbt  causes,  as,  for 
example,  by  inspiring  more  deeply  than  usual,  or  even  by  turning  in  bed.  It  is  remai^- 
able  that  in  paralysis  the  effects  are  most  murlied  in  the  paralyzoi  parts.  8.  In  poison- 
ing doses,  the  symptoms  are  tetanus  and  asphyxia,  followed  by  death.  After  swallowing 
a  Targe  dose  of  strychnia  (on  which  the  poisonous  effects  of  nux  vomica  essentially 
depend),  the  foilowmg  phenomena  occurred  in  a  case  recorded  by  Taylor  in  bis  Medieal 
JuriiprudeMe:  "  A  young  man,  aged  seventeen,  swallowed  forty  grains  of  strychnia. 
The  symptoms  came  on  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  hour;  lock-jaw  and  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  all  the  muscles  speedily  set  in,  the  whole  body  l)ecoming  as  stiff  as  a  board; 
the  lower  extremities  were  extended  and  stiff,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  concave.  The 
skin  became  livid,  the  eyeballs  prominent,  and  the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible;  the 
patient  lay  for  a  few  minutes  without  consciousness,  ana  in  a  state  of  universal  tetanus. 
A  remission  occurred,  but  the  symptoms  became  aggravated,  and  the  patient  died 
asphyxiated  from  the  spasm  of  the  chest  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  taking  the 
poison. "  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  smallest  dose  that  would  prove  fatal  to  an 
adult.  Thirty  grains  of  the  powdered  nuts,  given  by  mistake  to  a  patient,  destroyed  life. 
Three  grains  of  the  extract  nave  proved  fatal ;  and  in  a  case  quoted  by  Taylor  (op.  at), 
half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  caused  death  in  14  minutes. 

The  preparations  of  nux  vomica  are  the  powdered  nuts,  the  extracts,  the  tincture, 
and  strychnia;  the  alkaloid  being  usually  preferable,  in  consequence  of  its  more  constant 
strength.  In  various  forms  of  paralysis,  especially  where  there  is  no  apparent  lesion  of 
structure,  nux  vomica  is  a  most  successful  remedy;  although  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
is  positively  injurious.  It  is  also  of  service  in  various  affections  of  the  stomach,  such  as 
dyspepsia,  gastrodynia,  and  pyrosis  The  average  dose  of  the  powder  is  two  or  three 
grains,  gradually  increased;  that  of  the  tincture,  10  or  IS  minims;  and  that  of  the  extract 
half  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  two  or  three  grains  The  dose  of  strychnia,  when 
given  in  cases  of  paralysis,  is  nt  the  commencement  one-twentieth  of  a  gram  three  times 
a  day,  the  dose  being  gradually  increased,  till  slight  muscular  twitchings  are  observed. 
For  gastric  disorders,  a  still  smaller  dose  is  usually  sufficient,  as,  for  example,  one 
fortieth  of  a  grain. 

VYACK,  a  village  in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  38  m.  n.  of  Kew 
York,  on  the  Northern  railroad  of  New  Jersey  ;  pop.  '90,  4111.  It  is  connected  with 
New  York  city  by  steamboat,  and  with  Tarrytown  by  ferry.  It  has  Rockland  college, 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  public  library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  anuml>erof  summer  hotels, 
a  national  bank,  and  manufactories  of  steam  and  sailing  yachts,  bicycles,  paper,  shoes, 
sleighs,  carriages,  sash  and  blinds;  and  ships  milk  and  fruits. 

NYAK-HTAK,  a  tribe  of  negroes  in  n.  central  Africa,  a.  of  the  country  of  Bongos,  be- 
tween 4°  and  tf'  n.  lat.  and  24°  anu  20°  e.  long.  Schweinfurth,  who  visited  theircounlry 
in  1870,  describes  them  as  cannibals,  living  in  cone-shaped  straw  huts,  and  possessing 
some  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  earthen  wares.  The  number  of  their  chiefs  la 
large,  and  their  authority  almost  absolute,  but  in  every  village  there  is  a  public  place 
for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  public  questions.    They  are  thought  by  SchweU- 
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fnrth  to  have  made  a  conquest  of  their  present  territory  within  a  qnlte  recent  i>erlo<L 
Though  cannibals,  they  are  more  civilized  than  the  surrounding  tribes. 

IfTAVZA,  VicroBiA,  a  great  fresh  water  lake  in  central  Africa,  discovered  by  capt, 
Spelte  in  1858,  explored  by  Speke  and  Grant  in  1862,  in  about  0°  26'  n.  to  3°  s.  and  31°  45' 
to  34°  45'  e.  The  northern  part  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  British  influence,  the  southern 
part  to  that  of  German  indnence.  The  most  authentic  information  that  we  have, 
about  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is,  however,  derived  from  the  exploration  and  circumnaviga- 
tion of  it  by  Stanley  in  1875.  The  native  name,  Nyanza,  signifies  "  the  water."  Its 
northern  shore  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  is  about  20  m.  to  the  n.  of  it. 
Its  greatest  length  n.  to  s.  is  about  180  m.,  and  greatest  width  e.  to  w.  208  m.  Area 
32,ltS7  sq.  m.  Its  greatest  depth  is  620  ft.;  the  surface  is  estimated  at  from  8.300  to 
4240  ft.  above  sea-level.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  near  its  shores,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Ukerewe  in  the  s.e.,  and  Ugingo  in  the  n.e.  At  its  n.e.  extremity,  lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  has  its  outlet  to  the  Nile  by  Ripon  falls.  The  countries  on  the  w. 
shores  of  the  lake  enjoy  a  mild  and  genial  climate,  and  the  rainfall  is  l>elow  that  of 
'many  parts  of  Britain,  being  only  49  inches.  The  districts  around  the  lake  are  among 
the  most  thickly  populated  in  Africa.  The  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  is  the  Shimiyu  (see  Nile),  which  flows  into  its  southern  extremity  in  long.  S'i" 
Si'  e.,  other  tributaries  are,  in  the  s.e.  the  Rubana,  and  in  the  w,  the  Kagera  and 
Katonga.  The  Nile  emerges  from  the  n.  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  Napoleon  bay, 
precipitating  itself  over  the  Ripon  falls.  Northwest  from  lake  Nyanza  was  thought  to 
lie  what  Speke  called  Liita  N'Zig^  lake.  This  lake  is  now  known  as  the  Albert 
Nyanza  (q.  v.). 

HTAS'SA,  or  Ntan JA  (apparently  identical  with  name  N'yanza),  another  lake  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  which  Dr.  Livingstone  discovered  in  1861  by  ascending  the  river 
Shird  (q.  v.).  The  southern  end  of  the  Nyassa,  or  Star  Lake,  is  in  lat.  14°  25'  s.  and  Its 
northern  end  extends  to  the  parallel  of  9°  30'  s.  The  lake  is  upwards  of  300  m.  long, 
its  average  breadth  being  25,  and  is  1570  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  first  representatives 
of  a  mission  on  Nyassa,  founded  in  honor  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  carried  with  them  in 
sections  a  steamer  of  steel  plates,  which  was  successfully  launched  on  the  lake  in  1875. 
None  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  Nyassa  are  navigable.  The  lake  is  in  most  parts  very 
deep— in  many  places  over  200  fathoms.  To  the  east  is  a  range  of  mountains  100  miles 
long,  and  ranging  from  10,000  to  12,000  ft.  over  the  lake.  The  scenery  of  Nyassa  is 
described  as  grand  in  the  extreme,  though  much  of  the  land  surrounding  it  is  low  and 
marshy.  The  Stevenson  road  connects  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  with  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  If  its  surface  were  raised  bat  100  ft.  its  waters  would  fill  the 
upper  Shire  and  thus  flow  into  Lake  Chilwa. 

KTATA  (from  the  Saurkrit  ni,  into,  and  dj/a,  going,  a  derivative  from  t,  to  go;  hence, 
literally,  "entettug,"and,  figuratively,  "'investigating  analytically  "1  is  the  name  of  the 
secona  of  the  three  great  systems  of  ancient  Hindu  philosophy;  and  it  is  apparently  so 
called  because  it  treats  Hnalytically,  as  it  were,  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  both 
material  and  spiritual,  distributed  by  it  under  different  heads  or  topics;  unlike,  therefore, 
the  teddnia  (q.v.)  and  idnkhya  (q.v.).  which  follow  a  synthetic  method  of  reasoning,  the 
former  of  these  systems  being  chiefly  concerned  in  spiritual  and  divine  matters,  and 
the  latter  in  subjects  relating  to  the  material  world  and  man.  The  Nyfiya  consists, 
like  the  two  oth^r  ^cat  systems  of  Hindu  philosophy  (see  MiMANa&  and  Sakkhya), 
of  two  divisions.  The  former  is  called  Ntata  (proper),  and  will  be  exclusively  con 
sidered  in  thid  article;  the  other  is  known  under  the  name  of  Vais'eshika  (q.v.). 
With  the  other  systems  or  pbiloeophv,  it  concurs  in  promising  beatitude — that  is,  final 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  re-birth  or  transmigration — to  Uiose  who  acquire  truth, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Ny&ya,  means  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  taught 
by  this  piirticular  system. 

The  topics  treated  of  by_  the  Nyftya  are  briefly  the  following:  1.  The  pramdn'a, 
or  instruments  of  right  notion.  Thev  are:  a  .Knowledge  which  has  arisen  from  the 
contact  of  a  sense  with  its  object;  b.  Inference  of  tliree  sorts  (d  priori,  A  posteHori. 
and  from  analogy);  c.  Comparison;  and  d.  Knowledge,  verbally  communicated,  which 
may  be  knowledge  of  "that  whereof  the  matter  is  seen,"  and  knowledge  of  "that 
whereof  the  matter  is  unseen  "  (revelation).  8.  The  objects  or  matters  about  which 
the  inquiry  is  concerned  (pram<!j/a).  They  are:  a.  The  Soul  (dtman).  It  is  the  site  of 
knowledge  or  sentiment,  different  for  each  individual  coexistent  person,  infinite,  eter- 
nal, etc.  Souls  are  therefore  numerous,  but  the  supreme  soul  is  one;  it  is  demonstrated 
as  the  creator  of  all  things,  b.  Body  (t'arira).  It  is  the  site  of  action,  of  the  organs  of 
sensation,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  pain  or  pleasure.  It  is  composed  of  parts,  a  framed 
subetance,  not  inchoative,  and  not  consisting  of  the  .three  elements,  earth,  water,  and  fire, 
as  some  say,  nor  of  four  or  all  the  five  elements  (viz.  air  and  ether  in  addition  to  the 
former),  as  others  maintidn,  but  merely  earthy,  e.  Organ*  of  lentation  (indriya);  from 
the  elements,  earth,  water,  light,  air,  and  etbef,  the;^'  are  smell,  taste,  sight,  touch,  and 
hearing,  d.  Their  otneeU  {arVia).  They  are  the  qualities  of  earth,  etc. — viz.  odor,  savor, 
color,  tangibility,  and  sound.    «.  Underitanding  Qmddht),  or  appreheniion  {upalabdJu),  of 
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eonetption  (Jndna),  terins  which  nre  nsed  qmonymonsly.  It  is  not  eternal,  ss  the  SftnUiy* 
maintains,  but  tronsitory.  /.  The  organ  of  imagination  and  volition  (mamu).  Its  prop- 
erty is  the  not  giving  rise  simultaneously  to  more  notions  than  one.  g.  Aetivtig  (pratr'itdi, 
or  that  which  originates  the  utterances  of  tlie  voice,  tlie  cognitions  of  the  understanding 
and  the  gestures  of  the  body.  It  is  tlierefore  oral,  mental,  or  corporeal,  and  the  reason 
of  all  worldly  proceedings,  h.  FauUt  otfailingt  {dosKa),  which  cause  activity— viz.  affec- 
tion, aversion,  and  bewilderment  «'.  Drantmigration  (pretgabhdia,  literally,  the  becoming 
born  after  having  died),  or  Uie  regeneration  of  the  soul,  which  commences  with  one's 
first  birth,  and  ends  only  with  final  emancipation.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  body, 
because  the  latter  is  different  in  successive  births,  but  to  the  soul,  because  it  is  eternal. 
k.  Fruit  or  retribution  (phala),  or  that  which  accrues  from  activity  and  failings.  It  is  the 
consciousness  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  I.  Pain  {duh'kha),  or  that  which  has  the  character- 
istic mark  of  causing  vexation.  It  is  defined  as  "the  occurrence  of  bh-th,"  or  the  ori^ 
nating  of  "  body,"  since  body  is  associated  with  various  kinds  of  distress.  Pleasure  is 
not  denied  to  exist,  but,  according  to  the  Nyftya,  it  deserves  little  consideration,  since  it 
is  ever  closely  connected  with  pain.  tn.  Absolute  deliDeranee  or  emancipation  {apavargaX 
It  is  annihilation  of  pain,  or  absolute  cessation  of  one's  troubles  once  for  all. 

After  (1)  "  instruments  of  right  notion,"  and  (2)  "  the  objects  of  inquiiy,"  the  Nytya 
proceeds  to  the  investigation  of  the  following  topics. 

8.  Doubt  {tam'»'aya,).  It  arises  from  unsteadiness  in  the  recognition  or  non-recogni- 
tion of  some  mark,  which,  if  we  were  sure  of  its  presence  or  ab^ce,  would  determine 
the  subject  to  be  so  or  so,  or  not  to  be  so  or  so;  but  it  may  also  arise  from  conflicting 
testimony.  4.  Motive  {praycgana),  or  that  by  which  a  person  is  moved  to  action.  6.  A 
familiar  ense  (dr'ith'tdnta),  or  that  in  regard  to  which  a  man  of  an  ordinary  and  a  man  of 
a  superior  intellect  entertain  the  same  opinion.  6.  Tenet  or  dogma  (nddkdnta).  It  is 
either  "a  tenet  of  all  schools,"  i.e.,  universally  acknowledgjed,  or  "a  tenet  pe(niliar  to 
some  school,"  i.e.,  partially  acknowledged;  or  "a  hypothetical  dogma,"  i.e.,  one  which 
rests  on  the  supposed  truth  of  another  doema;  or  "  an  implied  dogma,"  i.e.,  one  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  is  not  e-xpressly  proved,  but  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Nyiya.  7.  The 
different  members  {atayata)  of  a  regular  argument  or  syBogitm  {nydya).  8.  Confuta- 
tion or  reduction  to  absurdity  (tarhi).  It  consists  in  dir«ctmg  a  person  who  does  not 
apprehend  the  force  of  the  argument  as  first  presented  to  him,  to  Iook  at  it  from  an  oppo- 
site point  of  view.  9.  Atcertainment  (nim'aya.)  It  is  the  determination  of  a  question  by 
hearing  both  what  is  to  be  said  for  and  against  it,  after  having  been  in  doubt  The  three 
next  topics  relate  to  the  topic  of  controversy,  viz.,  10.  Dieeuision  {vdda),  which  is  defined 
as  consisting  in  the  defending  by  proofs  on  the  part  of  the  one  disputant,  and  the  contro- 
verting it  by  obiections  on  the  part  of  the  other,  without  discordance  in  respect  of  the 
principles  on  wnicb  the  conclusion  is  to  depend;  it  is,  in  short,  an  honest  sort  of  discus- 
sion, such,  for  instance,  as  takes  place  between  a  preceptor  and  his  pupil,  and  where  the 
debate  is  conducted  without  ambition  of  victory.  11.  Wrangling  (jalpa),  consisting  in 
the  defense  or  attack  of  a  proposition  by  means  of  tricks,  futilities,  and  such  like  means; 
it  is  therefore  a  kind  of  discussion  where  the  disputants  are  merely  desirous  of  victory, 
instead  of  being  desirous  of  truth.  12.  Cnviling  (vitan'dd),  when  a  man  does  not  attempt 
to  establish  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  but  confines  himself  to  carping  disingenu- 
«usly  at  the  arguments  of  the  other  party.  13.  Failaeiet,  or  semblances  of  reasons 
(fietcdbhdsa),  five  sorts  of  which  are  distinguished,  viz.,  the  erratic,  the  contradictory,  the 
equally  available  on  both  sides,  that  which,  standing  itself  in  the  need  of  proof,  does  not 
differ  from  that  which  is  to  be  proved,  and  that  which  is  adduced  when  Uie  time  is  not 
tliat  when  it  might  hitve  availed.  14  7Vt«A»,  or  unfairness  in  disputation  (eAAotoX  or 
the  opposing  of  a  proposition  by  menus  of  assuming  n  different  sense  from  that  which 
the  objector  well  knows  the  propounder  intended  to  convey  by  his  terms.  It  is  distin- 
guished as  verbal  misconstruing  of  what  is  ambiguous,  as  perverting,  in  a  literal  sense, 
what  is  said  in  a  metaphorical  one,  and  as  generalizing  what  is  particular  15.  PutiU 
objeetioM  (jdti),  of  which  twentv-four  sorts  arc  enumerated;  and,  16.  Failure  In  argu- 
ment or  reason  of  defeat  (nigrafia-tthdna),  of  which  twenty -two  distinctions  are  specified. 

The  great  prominence  given  by  the  Nyftya  to  the  method,  bv  means  of  which  truth 
might  be  ascertained,  has  sometimes  misled  European  writers  into  the  belief,  that  it  is 
merely  a  system  of  formal  logic,  not  engaged  in  metaphysical  investigations.  But  though 
the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  topics  treated  by  it  could  only  touch  upon  the  mam 
points  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  Nyllya,  it  will  sufficiently  show  that  the 
Kyftya  intended  to  be  a  complete  system  of  philosophical  investigation;  and  some  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  nature  of  intellect,  articulated  sound,  etc.,  or  those  of  genus,  vanety, 
and  individual,  it  has  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  manner,  well  deserving  the  notice  of 
western  speculation.  That  the  atomistic  theonr  has  been  devolved  from  it,  will  be  seen 
under  the  article  Vais'eshika.  On  account  of  the  prominent  position,  however,  which 
the  method  of  discussion  holds  in  this  system,  and  the  frequent  allusions  made  by  Euro- 
pean writers  to  a  Hindu  syllogism,  it  wjll  be  expedient  to  explain  how  the  Nyftya  define* 
the  "different  members  of  a  syllogism "  under  its  seventh  topic.  A  regular  argumenl 
consists,  according  to  it,  of  five  members— viz. ,  a.  the  proposition  (pratynd),  or  Uie  dec- 
laration of  what  is  to  be  established ;  b.  the  reason  (hetv),  or  "  the  means  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  what  is  to  be  established;"  e.  the  example  {uddharan'a),  i.e.  some  familiar  case 
Illustrating  the  fact  to  be  established,  or,  inversely,  some  familiar  case  illustrating 
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the  Imposdbnity  of  the  contraiy  fact;  d  the  application  (vpanafa),  or  "restate^ 
ment  of  that  in  respect  of  which  something  is  to  be  established;"  and  <.  the  conclu- 
irion  Mgamatia),  or  "the  re-stating  of  the  proposition  bectmse  of  the  mention  of  tho 
reason.  An  instance  of  such  a  s^logism  would  run  accordingly  thus:  a.  This  hill  is 
liery,  b.  for  it  smokes,  c  as  a  cuhnary  hearth,  or  Aversely)  not  as  a  lake,  from  which 
vapor  is  seen  arising,  vapor  not  being  smoke,  because  a  lalu  is  invariably  devoid  of  fire; 
d.  accordinglv,  the  hill  is  smoking;  e.  therefore,  it  is  fiery. 

The  founder  of  the  Nyftya  system  Is  reputed  under  the  name  of  Ootama,  or,  as  it  also 
occurs,  Oautatrut  (which  would  mean  a  descendant  of  Ootama).  There  is,  liowever, 
nothing  as  yet  known  as  to  the  lUstorr  of  this  personage  or  the  time  when  he  lived, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  work  attriouted  to  him  is,  m  its  present  shape,  later  than 
the  work  of  tbo  great  grammarian  PSu'iai.  It  consists  of  five  books  or  Adt^/Ayat,  each 
divided  into  two  "days,"  or  diurnal  lessons,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  sections 
or  topics,  cacb  of  which  contains  several  aphorisms,  or  Sutrai.  See  SOtra.  like  the 
text-books  of  other  sciences  among  tlie  Hindus,  it  lias  been  explained  or  annotated  by  a 
triple  set  of  commentaries,  which,ln  their  turn,  have  become  the  source  of  more  popular 
or  elemenlaiy  treatises. — The  Sanskrit  text  of  the  Sfttras  of  Ootama,  with  a  commentary 
by  VUvMtUma,  has  been  edited  at  Calcutta  (1828);  and  the  first  four  books,  and  part  of 
the  fifth,  of  the  text,  with  an  English  version,  an  English  commentary,  and  extracts 
from  the  Sanskrit  commentary  of  yis'wanAthii,  by  tlie  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Ballantyne  (Allaha- 
bad, 1850-54).  This  excellent  English  version  and  commentary,  and  the  celebrated 
Ess«y  on  the  Nyftya,  by  H.  T.  Colcbrooke  (Traiisactiotu  of  tAe  R^id  Anatie  toeiety,  voL 
L  Lond.  1827;  and  reprinted  in  the  MueManeout  JSmtj/t,  voL  L  LondL  1887),  are  the 
best  guide  for  the  European  student  who,  without  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  would  wish 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  NySya  system. 

HTBOBO,  a  t.  in  Denmark,  17  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  city  of  Odense  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Fanen,  an  island  of  the  Baltic;  pop.  '90,  6049.  It  is  fortified,  has  a  strong  citadel, 
and  here  tlie  Sound  dues  were  {Mud  oy  pa^ng  ships  before  the  exclusive  right  of  Den- 
mark to  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  was  extinirotsheu  by  purchase.  The  place  contains 
ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  a  hospital,  infirmary  and  dock- 
yards.  Near  the  walls  occurred,  in  1659,  the  great  victory  of  the  Danes  over  the  Swedes. 

■TOTAOIVA'GEJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  partlv  of  herbaceous 
plants,  both  annual  and  perennial,  and  partly  of  f^hrubs  and  trees.  Llndley  ranks  them 
in  his  Ohenapodal  attianee.  The  flowers  are  either  clustered  or  solitary,  and  either  the 
cluster  or  the  flower  often  has  an  involucre,  which  is  often  gayly  colored.  The  perianth 
is  tubular,  plaited  in  bud,  colored;  the  limb  entire  or  toothed,  deciduous.  The  stamens, 
are  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  perianth.  The  ovary  19  superior,  with  one  ovule, 
and  one  style.  The  fruit  is  a  thin  earyoptit,  inclosed  within  the  enlarged  and  indurated 
base  of  the  perianth.  There  are  about  100  known  species,  natives  of  warm  countries. 
Some  have  flowers  of  considerable  beauty,  as  those  of  the  genus  mirdbiUi,  known  in  our 
gardens  as  Manet  cf  P&nt,  one  of  which,  K.  JaUapa,  was  at  one  time  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  produce  j»lap.  The  roots  of  many  are  flesh  v,  purgative,  and  emetia  Those 
of  Boerhaavia  paiUeulata  are  used  instead  of  ipecacuanha  botA  in  Ouiana  and  in  Java. 

HTOTAIOnA  Airo  HEXEXALOPIA.  Terms  employed  for  afFections  of  the  eye,  and 
Which  tiave  been  IndiscrimlnatelT  employed.  Mr.  Lawrence,  an  English  surgeon,  and 
one  of  Uie  pioneers  in  sdimtiflc  ophthalmoIogT,  says :  "  A  great  confusion  has  arisen  in  the 
mplication  of  these  learned  terms,  each  word  being  neany  as  often  used  to  express  one 
ulection  as  the  other.  Hippocrates  used  the  term  hemeralopia  to  denote  night-blindness, 
and  we  may  as  well  follow  his  example. "  And  this  is  good  etvmology,  for  nyctalopia  signi- 
fies"! see  by  night,"  while  hemeralopiasiimifle3"Iseebyaay.''  Still  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  nyctalopia  to  be  defined  as  "night-blindness."  "Hemeralopia,"  says  Mr.  Law- 
rence, "  is  tnat  state  of  vision  in  which  the  patient  sees  well  during  the  day,  but  imper- 
fectly as  twilight  comes  on;  and  when  the  affection  is  fully  formed  he  loses  his  sig^t 
entirely  at  the  approach  of  night,  not  being  able  to  see  a  lighted  candle  brought  close  to 
the  eye.  In  the  commencement  of  the  anection  the  person  can  see  by  moonlight,  or 
when  the  room  is  lighted  by  a  candle,  but  as  it  proceeds  he  can  discern  nothing  after  sun- 
set; in  the  morning  vision  returns.  There  is  no  unnatural  appearance  in  the  eye;  indeed 
if  a  person  can  see  perfectlv  during  the  d.iy,  the  organ  can  have  undergone  no  import- 
ant change  (structural).  There  is  Rttle  increased  irritability  in  the  commencement,  but 
as  the  affection  proceeds  the  pupil  becomes  rather  dilated.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
varies  from  one  night  to  six  or  twelve  months,  or  even  longer.  More  generally  it  lasts 
from  two  weeks  to  three  or  six  months,  when  left  to  itself.  Relapses  are  frequent  so 
long  as  persons  remain  exposed  to  tiie  exciting  cause,  which  seems  to  be  the  exhaustion 
of  the  power  of  the  retina  by  exposure  to  strong  light  during  the  day."  The  disease  is 
most  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and  where  there  is  much  glare  of  sunlight,  as  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  It  is  not  also  infrequent  in  high  latitudes  where  the  snow  reflects  tbo 
sun's  rays  for  a  great  many  hours  during  the  oay.  Dr.  Matthew  Outhrie  states  that 
peasants  in  the  ulterior  of  Russia  kk  sub^t  to  it,  where  it  is  called  l^eriUha  depota,  or 
nen  blindness,  and  occurs  during  the  liarvest  in  Jime  and  July.  He  also  says  that  several 
hundred  Russian  soldiers  in  the  war  in  Finland  were  attacked  by  the  affection.  It  has 
been  recorded  as  occurring  epidemically,  and  an  instance  is  related  in  the  8th  voL  ot 
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the  DuUin  Journal  of  medical  and  chemical  science  of  such  an  epidemic  among  soma 
PitiBsian  soldiers  stationed  on  tlie  Rliine;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  obserres  tliat  all  Uie  cases 
which  he  had  seen  commenced  in  the  East  or  West  Indies  and  were  brou^t  to  England. 
Mackenzie,  another  high  British  authority,  says  that  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessarily  connected  by  any  constitutional  symptoms,  and  Mr.  Bampfieid,  in  the  BrUitk 
Mfdieo-dumrgical  TYaniaetumi,  states  that  of  more  than  three  hundred  cases  in  his  prac- 
tice in  difFerent  parts  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies,  all  perfecUy  recovered. 
The  prognosis  is,  therefore,  very  favorable.  In  some  instances  night-blindnees,  or  hem- 
eralopia,  is  congenitaL  Richter  relates  three  cases  in  a  family  of  nine  children.  The 
only  abnormal  appearance  of  the  eyes  was  tUe  excessive  dilation  of  the  pupils  after  sun- 
down. When  the  account  was  given  these  children  had  reached  the  age  of  from  20  to 
80  yean,  without  any  alteration  in  their  sight  One  of  them  bad  never  seen  any  stats. 
Dr.  Ctuier,  of  Ghent,  relates  some  remarkHble  cases  of  hereditary  hemeralopia  (Annale$ 
de  la  toeiiU  de  mideeine  de  Oand  1840).  In  the  official  capacity  of  an  army  surgeon,  in 
the  case  of  a  conscript  claiming  exemption  from  nigbt-blindness.  Dr.  Cunier  made  an 
examination  in  the  commune  of  Vendftmain,  near  MontpeUier,  and  reported  upon  informa- 
tion and  observation  that  one  Jean  Nougaret  was  the  first  of  the  family  known  to  be 
hemeralopic;  his  children,  one  daughter,  and  two  sons,  were  all  affected  with  n^ht- 
blindness.  The  second  generation  included  16  individuals  of  whom  ten  were  thus  aSecX- 
ed;  in  the  third  generation  there  were  14  out  of  81 ;  in  the  fourth  28  in  208;  in  the  fifth, 
not  then  completed.  24  in  218;  in  the  sixth,  including  108  persons,  there  were  11.  But 
one  of  the  remarkable  facta  in  the  case,  and  worthy  of  much  consideration  by  thoee 
studying  the  subject  of  heredity,  t)ecau8e  varying  in  this  respect  from  most  hereditary 
laws,  is  that  among  all  these  descendants,  numbering  more  than  600.  and  of  whom  nearly 
one-seventh  were  afFected  with  night-blindness,  there  was  not  a  single  case  in  those  fami- 
lies where  lx>th  parents  were  free  from  the  affection;  that  is,  there  was  no  intermediate 
transmisssion.  Nyctalopia,  or  "night-seeing"  (day-blindness)  is  a  state  opporate  to  bem- 
emlopia,  and  is  a  disease  of  a  very  different  nature.  Mr.  Lawrence  states  that  in  opacity 
of  the  comia,  in  certain  forms  of  cataract,  in  incipient  opacity  of  the  lens,  in  central 
opacity  of  the  capsule,  in  contractions  of  tbe  pupil  from  prolapse  of  the  iris,  the  patient 
will  oiten  see  best  in  a  weak  light,  and  find  vision  very  imperfect  in  a  strong  light.  In 
scrofulous  affections  of  the  eyes  (strumous  ophthalmia)  the  intolerance  to  light  amounts 
to  Uindness  during  the  day,  while  in  the  evening,  with  a  faint  light  the  patient  sses  quite 
well.  Albinos  are  frequently  nyctalopic,  the  abeence  of  pigmentum  nigrum,  rendering 
the  eye  extremely  sensitive,  from  its  want  of  absorptive  power.  Barron  I^arrey  records 
a  remarkable  case  of  day  blindness,  occurring  in  an  old  man,  one  of  the  galley  slaves  at 
Brest,  who  had  been  shut  up  in  a  subterranean  dungeon  88  years.  He  had  become  so 
affected  that  he  could  only  see  in  a  shady  light  As  this  condition  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  some  observable  affection  of  tii3  ocular  apparatus  its  treatment  will  vary 
with  circumstances. 

HTCTZBIBIA,  an  extremely  curious  genus  of  insects,  ranked  in  the  order  d^ptera, 
although  very  different  from  most  of  that  order,  and  having  neither  wings  nor  balancers. 
Its  nearest  alliance  is  with  hippobotdda  (see  Fobbst  Flt  and  SnEKi^LonsE),  which  it 
resembles  pardcularly  in  parasitic  habits,  and  in  the  retention  of  tbe  eggs  within  the  abdo- 
men of  the  female,  until  they  have  not  only  been  hatched,  but  have  passed  from  the  larva 
into  the  pupa  state.  The  form,  however,  is  so  spider-like,  that  these  insects  were  at  first 
ranked  among  the  araefinida.  Tbe  few  species  known  are  all  parasitic  on  bats,  on  which 
they  run  about  witli  great  activity.  The  head  is  very  small,  curiously  affixed  to  the  back 
of  the  thorax,  and  when  the  creature  Backs  tbe  blood  of  the  bat,  upon  which  it  lives,  it 
places  itself  in  a  reversed  position. 

HTCnCEBnrX,  a  sub-family  of  lemuroid  monkeys.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  family  by  their  very  short  tails.  There  are  two  African  ana  two  Asiatic 
genera.  The  African  genera  are  perodietieus,  or  the  potto,  and  arctocebta,  or  the  ang- 
wantibo.  The  Asiatic  genera  are  the  slender  lemnr  (font),  and  the  slow  ]emuT  (nyetieebuA. 
In  all  these  four  genera  the  fore-finger  of  each  hand  is  diort,  and  in  the  potto  it  is  rudi- 
mentary, so  that  each  hand  has  but  three  fingers.  They  are  inactive  during  the  day, 
but  at  night  prowl  stealthily  among  the  branches  in  search  of  food,  which  consistB  prin- 
cipally of  insects  and  small  birds.  They  also  eat  eggs  and  fruit  When  irritated  during 
their  period  of  repose  in  the  dny  their  motions  are  very  slow,  and  they  utter  a  cry  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  American  sloths.  They  have  a  very  tenacious  grasp,  ascribed  1^  some 
to  a  peculhur  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  by  which  tbe  mere 
stretching  of  the  leg  causes  the  toes  to  flex  and  produce  a  tight  grasp.  Others  attribute 
It  to  the  power  of  continuing  muscular  contraction,  and  this  idea  seems  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  observations  of  sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  who  injected  the  arterial  system  of  a  nj/o- 
tuebttt  tardigradui  and  found  a  very  peculiar  and  abundant  distribution  of  blood  vessels 
to  the  limbs.  The  Axillary  artery  dinded  into  28  equal-sized  cylinders,  surrounding  the 
principal  trunk,  and  passbag  down  the  arm,  each  cylinder  was  found  disbibuted  to  an 
individaal  muscle  in  the  fore-arm.  A  similar  distribution  takes  place  In  tbe  lower  or 
hind  limbs.  In  this  species  there  is  also  a  remarkable  peculiarity  In  the  tongue,  whidi 
Is  double.  Beneath  the  principle  tongue,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  cava,  there  is 
another  tongue,  white  colored,  narrow,  and  very  sharp  pointed,  which  is  used  with  tb« 
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Qpper  tongue  in  catching  flies  and  in  eating,  but  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of 

tetttining  in  the  mouth  while  the  other  tongue  is  in  use.    Dental  formula  * ; 

2  —  2 
1  —  1  8  —  8       8  —  8 

c ;  pm ;m =  86.    The  limbs  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  tlie  ears  are  short 

1  —  1  8  —  8       8  —  8 

and  rounded,  the  eyes  large  and  staring,  and  {daced  close  together. 

TTTE,  a  CO.  in  Nevada,  bounded  on  the  8.w.  by  California,  drained  by  Amargoza  and 
Keese  rivers  ;  16,908  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  1290.    Co.  seat,  Belmont. 

KTE,  Edoar  Wilson  (pseudonym.  Bill  Ntb),  humorist,  was  bom  in  Maine,  Aug. 
85,  ISjO.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  also  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Wyoming  in  1876.  Here  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislattire, 
post-raaster,  and  newspaper  correspondent.  On  account  of  ill-health  he  returned  to 
Wisconsin  in  1883,  and  settled  in  New  York  in  1886.  He  was  a  popular  lecturer,  news- 
paper contributor,  and  also  published  several  humorous  books,  among  them.  Baled  Hay  ; 
CliettnuU  and  Forty  Liart  (all  1887)  ;  T/iinkt  (1888) ;  and  in  collaboration  with  James 
Whiicomb  Riley,  Railroad  Guide  (1888)  and  Fun,  Wit,  and  Humor  (1889).  A  play 
founded  oo  his  western  life,  entitled  The  Cadi,  was  produced  in  New  York  in  1891.  See 
also  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Oeniury  for  1891-92.    He  died  Feb.  S%  1896. 

HTE,  Jamks  Wabbkit,  1814-70;  b.  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  received  a  common  school  education,  studied  law  and  commenced  practice.  While 
quite  young  he  was  elected  district  attorney  and  co.  judge.  In  1848  he  was  the  anti- 
slavery  candidate  for  congress  in  the  same  district,  and  defeated.  Then  he  removed  to 
Syracuse.  In  1860  he  was  state  police  commissioner  in  the  city  of  New  York;  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Nevada  by  I^'esident  Lincoln  in  1861  j  when  Nevada  became  a  state 
he  was  dected  a  U.  8.  senator  from  it  for  six  years,  endmg  Mar.  S,  1873.  As  a  public 
speaker  he  was  distlngxilshed  for  Ills  contagious  humor,  and  in  private  for  his  genial 
disposition.  On  his  retirement  from  the  senate  his  mind  was  impaired.  He  died  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1876. 

BX'JUUtE,  or  NiBirwKSBK.  on  the  Velnwe,  is  a  very  flourishing  and  well-built  t. 
near  the  Zuyder  Zee,  In  the  province  of  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  10  m.  s.  w.  of  Harderwyk. 
It  has  a  good  harbor,  which  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  wide  canal  of  1^  m.  in  length. 
In  the  neighborhood  ar6  fine  rich  meadow-pastures  and  lands  suited  for  all  kinds  of 
grain,  tobacco,  potatoes,  etc.  Tobacco  is  extensively  grown;  many  cattle  are  raised; 
and  a  brisk  trade  carried  on  both  with  the  surrounding  country  and  Amsterdam,  the 
market  to  which  the  cattle,  tobacco,  dairy,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  together  with 
much  firewood,  are  sent.  Nykerk  has  a  handsome  Reformed  church,  a  Roman  Catholic 
ctiapel,  a  synagogue,  orphan-house,  and  good  schools.  There  are  several  manufactures 
carried  on,  which  also  give  employment  to  the  people.  In  Netherlands'  church  history, 
Nykerk  Is  famed  as  the  place  where  a  great  religious  movement  1>egan  at  the  middle  of 
last  century.  The  history  of  the  movement,  which  spread  throtighout  the  land,  contains 
all  the  marlcs  of  the  later  revivals  in  America,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  See  Ypey  and 
Oermout's  Gexhiedenis  der  A'ederd.  Her.  Kerk,  vol.  iv. 

HT'XdFIirQ,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Baltic,  cap.  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Sodermanland,  60  m.  s.w.  of  Stockholm.  It  comprises  among  its  manufacturing 
products  cotton  goods,  stockings,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  has  good  ship-yards,  mills,  and 
manufactories  for  machinery,  especially  steam-engines  for  steamboats  and  locomotives. 
The  port  is  13  ft.  deep  at  its  entrance,  and  has  1213  ft.  of  quayage.  The  ruined  old 
castle  of  Nykoping,  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1666,  and  which  ranked  in  point  of 
strength  next  to  those  of  Stockholm  and  Calmar,  has  experienced  many  eventful 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  King  Yaldemar  of  Sweden,  after  his  dethronement  in  1288, 
was  imprisoned  here  till  his  death  in  1302;  but  the  most  tragic  incident  connected  with 
Nylciiping  castle  was  the  horrible  death  within  its  walls  of  the  dukes  Eric  and  Yaldemar, 
who,  after  l>eing  entrapped  by  their  pusillanimous  brother,  King  Biiger,  in  1817,  were 
left  to  perish  of  hunger  in  a  dimgeon,  the  keys  of  which  the  king  threw  into  the  sea 
before  he  left  the  castle.  The  horror  of  this  deed  roused  the  indignation  of  the  people,  ; 
who  seized  upon  the  castle,  sacked  it,  and  demolished  its  keep  and  donjons,  bi  171(1 
the  town  was  taken  and  dismantled  by  the  Russians;  and  since  then  it  has  ceased  to  be 
the  scene  of  any  events  of  historical  interest.    Pop.  '90,  5978, 

TTTL-SKAXI,  AntUope  pieta,  or  Portax  tragoeamtlv*,  a  species  of  antelope,  with  8om» 
wliat  ox-like  head  and  body,  but  with  long  slender  limlM,  and  of  great  activity  and  fleet- 
npss.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  antelopes,  and  is  more  thnn  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder. 
The  horns  of  the  male  are  .ilxiut  as  long  as  the  ears,  smooth,  black,  pointed,  slightly 
curved  forwards.  The  female  has  no  horns.  The  neck  is  deep  and  compressed,  not 
rounded  as  in  most  of  the  antelopes.  A  slight  mane  runs  along  the  neck  and  part  of  the 
back,  and  the  breast  is  adorned  with  a  long  hanging  tuft  of  hair.  The  back  is  almost 
elevated  into  a  hump  between  the  shoulders.  The  Nyl-gliau  inhabits  the  dense  forests 
of  India  and  Persia,  where  it  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  kinds  of  game. 
It  is  often  taken,  like  other  large  animali^,  by  the  inclosing  of  a  large  space  with  nets, 
and  by  great  numbers  of  people.  It  is  a  spirited  animal  and  dangerous  to  a  rash  assailant 
It  is  capable  of  domestication,  but  is  said  to  manifest  an  Irritable  and  capricious  temper. 
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VTXFKSA'OKB,  a  natoral  order  of  exogenous  plants,  growing  In  lakes,  ponds^ 
ditcbes,  and  slow  rivers,  wliere  their  fleshy  root-stocks  are  prostrate  in  tlie  mud  at  tbe 
bottom;  and  their  laree,  long-stalked,  heart-shaped,  or  peltate  leaves  float  on  the  sorfaoa 
of  tbe  water.  Their  flowers  also  either  float  or  are  raised  on  their  stalks  a  little  abov« 
the  water.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  often  very  beautiful  and  fragrant.  There  are 
nsuatly  four  sepals,  and  numerous  petals  and  stamens,  often  passing  gradually  into  one 
another.  The  ovary  is  many-cellea,  with  radiating  stigmas,  and  very  numerous  ovules, 
and  is  more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  large  fleshy  disk.  The  seeds  have  a  farinaceous 
albumen.  More  than  fifty  species  are  known,  mostly  natives  of  warm  and  temperate 
regions.  Tbe  root-stocks  of  some  of  them  are  used  as  food,  and  the  seeds  of  many.— 
B^  Watbr-lilt,  Lotus,  Yictobia,  and  £ubtax.b. — Veiy  nearly  allied  to  KymphteaoeM 
are  Nelv.mbiacea.     See  Kkluxbo. 

■niFHS,  in  classic  mytholo^,  female  divinities  of  ioferior  rank,  inhabiting  the  sea, 
streams,  groves,  meadows  and  pastures,  gruttoes,  fountains,  hills,  glens,  trees,  etc 
Among  the  nymphs,  different  classes  were  distinguished,  particularly  tbe  Oeeanidei, 
daughters  of  Oceanus  (nymphs  of  the  great  ocean  which  flows  around  tlie  earth),  the 
Ifereidt,  daughters  of  Nereus  (nymphs  of  tbe  inner  depths  of  tbe  sea,  or  of  the  inner  sea 
— the  Mediterranean),  Potameiaei  (river  nymphs).  Naiad*  (nymphs  of  fountains,  lakes, 
brooks,  wells),  Or«a(te«  (mountain  nymphs).  Dryads  or  Mamaaryad*  (forest  nymplis,  who 
were  believed  to  die  with  the  trccs  m  which  they  dwelt^.  They  were  the  goddesses  of 
fertilizing  moisture,  and  were  represented  as  taking  an  interest  in  tbe  nounsbment  and 

gowtb  of  infants,  and  as  being  addicted  to  the  ch^  (companions  of  the  divine  huntress 
iana),  to  female  occupations,  and  to  dancing.  They  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
conceptions  of  the  plastic  and  reverent  (if  credulous)  fancy  of  tbe  ancient  Oroeks,  who, 
in  tbe  various  phenomena  of  nature — tbe  rush  of  sea-waves,  the  bubble  of  brooks,  the 
play  of  sunbeams,  the  rustle  of  leaves,  and  the  silence  of  caves — felt,  with  a  poetic  vivid- 
iiess  that  our  modem  science  will  hardly  permit  us  to  realize,  the  presence  of  unseen 
|oyous  powers.  See  illus.,  Mttholoot,  vol.  X. 
HYB  BA.    Bee  Tupelo. 

VYSTAB,  a  t.  of  Finland,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gnlf  of  Bothnia,  60  m.  s.  of 
Bjiimeborg.  Pop.  '90,  3908.  Here  In  1721,  a  treaty  was  agreed  to,  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  by  virtue  of  which  all  the  conquests  of  Peter  tbe  Great  along  the  coasts  of  tbe 
golf  of  Finland  were  annexed  to  Bossia. 


o 

OTHE  fifteenth  letter  in  the  English  and  In  most  western  alphabets.  Is  one  of  the 
,    five  simple  vowel  signs  of  the  English  lanpiage.     As  the  lanpiape  is  at  present 
'     pronoun(»d,  it  stands  for  at  least  Tour  distinct  sounds,  heard  In  the  words  mhu, 
lOr.  (n6t).  mote,  ton.    The  primary  and  simple  sound  of  O  is  that  heard  long  in  nor.  and 
Aort  In  ndt,  Op.    The  sound  given  to  it  in  such  words  as  note,  go,  is  really  a  diphthong— 

a  long  0  tenninaUng  in  a  slight «  or  oo  sound(.f)_3).  The  corresponding  letter  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Pbcnician  alphabet  (q.v.)  was  called  Ayn,  i.e..  "eye;"  and  ^sordingly  *e 
primitive  form  of  tbe  Pbcnician  letter  was  a  rougn  picture  of  an  eye,  which  naturally 
became  a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  center— siiU  lo  be  seen  in  some  ancient  inscnpUoB*— 


and  then  a  simple  circle.  ,  ,     ,.i.    m    s 

0',  a  prefix  In  many  Irish  family  names,  serves  to  form  a  patronymic,  like  Jfoein 
Gaelic  names ;  ns  O'Brien,  a  descendant  of  Bricn.     By  some,  it  is  considered  to  be  derived 
from  of;  but  it  is  more  likely  from  Ir.  ua,  Gael.  ogha.  a  crundson.     In  the  Lowland 
Scottirii  the  word  oe  is  used  for  grandson,  and  in  some  localities  for  nephew. 
OA'HTT,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands  (q.v.). 

OAJA'CO,  or  Oaxaca,  a  Mexican  state,  bounded  s.  by  the  Pacific,  e.  Xsj  Tehuantepec 
and  tbe  gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  w.  and  n.  by  Pnebla  and  Vera  Crmi;  86,{K8  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  '95,  882,629.  La  Verda  is  the  only  river  of  consequence.  The  surface  Is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  mountidns  and  table-lands  and  tbe  climate  Is  remarkably  fine;  the 
rainfall  is  large,  and  tbe  heat  less  oppressive  than  in  most  other  states  of  Mexico.  I'he 
products  of  the  soil  are  greatly  varied;  cochineal  and  indigo  are  the  chief  exports,  and 
wheat,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  cocoa,  honey,  plantains,  and  fruit  of  all  Unds  are 
found.    Gold  and  silver  mines  exist,  but  are  of  little  importance.    Capital,  Oaxaca. 

OAJA'GO,  Oaxaoa,  or  Guaxaca,  a  city  of  Mexico,  c«pital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name, 
stands  on  the  river  Atoyac,  210  m.  s.s.e.  of  Mexico.  Founded  in  1582,  it  is  weU  built, 
with  open  streets,  Interspersed  with  phmtations,  on  which  the  cochineal  Insect 
feeds  and  had,  '94,  27,8M  Inhabitants.  Cigars,  cotton,  sugar,  and  chocolate  are 
manufactured. 

OAK,  Qiiircut,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shnibs  of  tbe  natural  order  evpiiXifenr,  bavlng  a 
three-celled  ovary,  and  a  round  (not  angular)  nut— which  is  called  an  acorn— placed  la 
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a  scaly  truncated  cup.  tbe  lower  part  of  it  invested  by  the  cup.  The  species  are  very 
numerous,  natives  o(  temperate  and  tropical  countries.  A  few  species  are  foiud  in 
Europe.  North  America  produces  many;  and  many  are  natives  of  mountuinoug  regions 
in  the  torrid  zone;  some  are  found  at  low  elevatious  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya, 
some  even  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Indian  islands.  But  In  the 
peninaula  of  India  and  in  Ceylou  none  are  found;  and  none  in  tropical  Africa,  in 
Australia,  or  in  South  Ameiica.  Tlie  oal^s  liave  alternate  simple  leaves,  which  are 
entire  in  some,  but  in  the  greiiter  number  variously  lobed  and  sinuated  or  cut;  ever- 
green in  some,  but  more  generally  deciduous.  Many  of  them  are  trees  of  great  size, 
famous  for  the  strength  and  durability  of  their  timber,  as  well  as  for  the  majesty  of  their 
appearance,  and  their  great  longevity.  Throughout  all  parts  of  Europe,  except  the 
extreme  n.,  two  species  are  found,  or  varieties  of  one  species,  the  Comhom  Oak  (Q. 
rohur);  one  (Q.  pedunculata)  having  the  acorns  on  lungish  stalks,  the  other  (Q.  ae»$iliJtora) 
having  them  almost  without  stalks.  Other  ditfercnces  have  been  pointed  out,  but  thev 
are  regarded  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  careful  botanists  as  merely  accidental, 
and  not  coincident  with  these;  while,  as  to  the  len^  of  the  fruit-stalks,  every  inter- 
mediate jjTudation  occurs.  Both  varieties  occur  in  Bntain,  the  first  being  the  most  preva- 
lent, as  It  is  generally  in  the  n.  of  Europe;  the  second  being  more  abundant  in  more 
southern  countriea  The  short-stalked  oak  is  sometimes  called  Durmast  Oak  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  much  disputed  which  is  entitled  to  be  considered  the  true  British  oak; 
and  much  alarm  has  occasionally  been  expressed  lest  new  plantations  should  be  made  of 
the  wrong  kind;  whilst  the  most  contradictory  statements  nave  been  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  and  characters  of  the  timber.  The  oak  succeeds  best  in  loamy  soils,  and 
especially  in  those  that  are  somewhat  calcareous.  It  cannot  etidure  stagnant  water.  It 
succeeds  well  on  soils  too  poor  for  ash  or  elm;  but  depends  much  on  the  depth  of  the 
soil,  its  roots  penetrating  more  deeply  than  those  of  most  other  trees.  Noble  specimens 
of  oak  trees,  and  some  of  them  historically  celebrated,  exist  in  almost  all  parts  of  Britain; 
but  are  much  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  The  former  existence  of 
great  oak  forests  is  attested  by  the  huge  trunks  often  found  in  bogs.  The  oak  attains  a 
height  of  from  60  to  100  or  even  150  or  180  ft. ;  the  trunk  being  4,  6,  or  even  8  ft  in 
diameter.  It  sometimes  grows  tall  and  stately,  but  often  ratliei*exhibit6  great  thickness 
of  bole  and  magnitude  of  branches.  It  reaches  its  gi-eatest  magnitude  in  periods  vary- 
ing from  120  to  400  years,  but  lives  to  the  age  of  600,  or  even  1000.  The  timber  is  very 
8o4id,  durable,  peculiarly  unsusceptible  of  the  influence  of  moisture,  and,  therefore,  emi- 
nently adapted  for  ship- building.  It  is  also  employed  in  carpentry,  mill-work,  etc. — The 
bark  abounds  in  tannin ;  it  also  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  quereine,  and 
is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  ^rgles,  etc.,  on  account  of  its  astringency,  sometimes 
also  as  a  tonic;  it  is  used  along  with  gall-nuts  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  but  most  of  all 
for  tanning  (see  Bark),  and  on  this  account  the  oak  is  often  planted  as  copse-wood  j^ee 
CSofsk)  in  situations  where  it  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  to  great  size  as  a  tree.  The 
timber  of  copse  oak  is  excellent  fire-wood.  The  oak  is  particularly  fitted  for  copse- 
wood,  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  sprines  again  from  the  stools  after  it  has  been  cut. 
Acorns  are  very  nourishing  food  for  swine,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  have  been  often 
used  for  human  food,  as,  indeed,  they  commonlv  ate  in  some  very  poor  countries,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  meal.  The  bitterness  which  makes  them  disagreeable  is  said  to  be 
in  part  removed  by  burying  them  for  a  time  in  the  earth.  The  acorns  of  some  trees  are 
also  much  less  bitter  than  others,  and  oaks  of  the  common  species  occur  which  produce 
acorns  as  sweet  as  chestnuts.     Other  vaiieties  of  the  common  oak  are  assiduously  propa- 

fated  by  nurserymen  as  curious  and  ornamental,  particularly  one  with  pendulous 
ranchlets  (the  weeping  oak),  and  one  wicu  branches  growing  up  close  to  the  stem,  as  in 
some  kinds  of  poplar.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  oak  was  sacred  to  Zeus 
or  Jupiter;  and  it  has  been  connected  with  the  religious  observances  of  many  nations,  as 
of  tbe  ancient  Celts  and  Germans.— The  Tcrket  Oak  or  Adriatic  Oak  (Q.eerris),  now 
very  frequently  planted  in  Britain,  is  a  large  and  valuable  tree,  very  common  in  the  s.e.  of 
Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.  The  timber  is  imported  in  considerable  quantity 
into  Britain  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes.  The  leaves  differ  from  those  of  the 
common  oak  in  their  acute  lobes,  and  the  cups  of  the  acorns  are  motty,  i.e.,  have  long, 
loose,  acute  scales.  Similar  to  this,  in  both  thefe  respects,  are  the  Aubtrian  Oak  (Q. 
Auttriaen).  abundant  near  Vienna,  and  the  Spanish  Oak  (Q.  Hi*paniea).—TUe  Cork 
Oak  or  Cork-Trek  {Q.  tuber)  is  noticed  in  the  article  Cork;  the  Holm  Oak  or  Evkr- 
OREKR  Oak  (0.  ilex),  another  of  the  species  found  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  in  the  article 
Ilex.  Of  the  North  American  oaks,  some  are  verj-  valuable  as  timber  trees.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  is  the  Whttk  Oak  or  Qcf.bec  Oak  (Q.  alba),  a  large  tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  a  few  rounded  lobes.  It  is  found  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada; 
and  in  some  places  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  forest.  The  timber  is  loss  compact  than 
that  of  the  British  oak;  that  of  young  trees  is  very  elastic. — The  OvKRCtrp  Oak  (Q. 
Ijfraia),  a  majestic  tree,  highly  esteemed  for  its  timl)cr,  and  having  its  acorns  almost 
covered  by  their  globular  cup,  grows  chiefly  in  lands  liable  to  inundation  in  the  southern 
states. — The  Chmtnut-leavkd  "Whitk  Oak  {Q.  prinut)  is  also  a  much-esteemed  timber 
tree  of  the  southern  states. — The  Swamp  WHrrs  Oak  (Q.  bieolor),  a  closely  allied  species, 
extends  further  north. — The  Live  Oak  (Q.  virent),  an  evergreen  species,  with  entire 
leathery  leaves,  is  regarded  as  a  tree  of  the  firet  importance  m  tbe  United  States,  from 
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the  ezcellence  of  Hs  timber  and  its  ralue  for  ship-buildiDg,  so  that  efForts  have  been 
made  by  the  Koverament  to  protect  it  and  to  promote  the  planting  of  its  acorns.  Tet  it 
is  not  a  veiy  urge  tree,  tieing  seldom  more  than  45  ft.  in  height,  witli  a  trunk  of  2  ft  in 
diameter.  It  grows  on  the  coasts  of  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  as  far  north  as  Virginia. 
It  ouce  abounded  on  the  Sea  islands,  now  so  celebrated  for  their  cotton. — The  Red  Oak 
(Q.  rubra),  a  large  tree  with  sinuated  and  lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  toothed  and  bristle- 
pointed.^ields  great  part  of  the  red  oak  ttavet  exported  from  Canada  and  the  n.  of  the 
United  States  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  red  oak  ttatet  are  also  produced  in  the  middle 
and  southern  states  by  the  Scarlet  Oak  (^.  eoednea),  a  Tery  similar  species,  by  the 
Black  Oak  or  Qdebcitron  Oak  (Q.  tinetorta),  another  sfteciee  with  the  lob^  of  the 
leaves  bristlc-pointed,  better-known  for  the  dye-stuff  which  its  bark  yields  (see  Qcek- 
CITRON),  and  by  the  willow  oak  (Q.  p/ielloi),  a  large  tree  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  a 
willow-like  aspect.  The  timber  of  all  these  species  is  of  very  Inferior  quality.  These 
are  the  American  oaks  of  greatest  economical  and  commercial  importance,  but  there  are 
numerous  other  species,  some  of  them  trees,  some  mere  shrubs,  of  which  some  grow  on 
poor  soils,  and  cover  them  in  compact  masses;  resembling  in  this  a  single  European 
species  (Q.  viminalit),  a  native  of  the  Yosges,  6  to  8  ft.  high,  with  slender,  tough  branches, 
which  makes  excellent  hedges. — The  Black  Jack  (Q.  nigra)  is  an  American  oak, 
chiefly  notable  for  the  abundance  in  which  it  grows  on  some  of  the  poorest  soils.  It  is 
a  small  tree,  and  its  timber  of  little  value.  The  bark  is  black. — Some  of  the  Nepaulese 
oaks  are  large  and  valuable  trees,  as  are  some  of  those  of  China  and  Japan,  of  Java,  of 
Mexico,  etc.  The  oaks  of  Java  and  the  other  Indian  islands  have  generally  the  leaves 
quite  entire. — The  bark  of  most  of  the  species  of  oak  is  capable  of  being  used  for 
tanning,  and  is  used  in  different  countries.  The  cups  and  acorns  of  the  Vaix>nia  Oak 
(Q.  agilopi)  are  exported  from  the  Morea  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant  in  great 
quantities  for  this  purpose,  under  the  name  of  valonia.  See  Leatheb.  The  tree 
resembles  the  Turkey  oak,  and  has  very  large  hemispherical  mossy  cups.  The  cups 
are  said  to  contain  more  tannin  than  any  other  vegetable  substance. — Oalls  (q.v)  or 
^U-nuts  are  in  great  part  obtained  from  the  oak,  therefore  called  the  Oaix-oak  (Q. 
tnfeetoria).  a  scruT)by  buah,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  with  bluntly  serrated,  ovate-oblong 
leaves. — The  Ebrmeb  OXk  (<2.  eoeeifera),  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  kermea  (q.v.)  insect 
is  found,  is  a  low  bush,  with  evergreen  spinous  leaves,  much  resembling  a  holly,  a 
native  of  the  s.e.  of  Europe. — Of  oaks  with  sweet  and  edible  acorns,  may  t)e  mentioned 
the  B.VLliOTB  Oak  (Q.  baUota  or  g-ramuntia),  an  evergreen  with  round  spiny-toothed 
leaves,  a  native  of  the  n.  of  Africa,  the  acorns  of  which  are  regularly  brought  to  market 
in  Algeria  and  in  Spain,  and  are  long  and  cylindrical;  the  Italian  oak  (C^.  eetetiM), 
closely  allied  to  the  common  oak;  ana  the  Dwarf  Chestntit  Oak  (Q.  eMnquapinot 
priiunda)  of  North  America,  a  small  shrubby  species,  which  has  been  specially  recom- 
mended to  cultivation  on  this  account.  Other  North  American  species,  and  some  of  the 
Himalayan  species,  also  produce  edible  acorns.  From  the  acorns  of  some  species,  oil  is 
made  in  considerable  quantity  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  used  in  cookery. — 
The  leaves  of  the  manna  oak  (Q.  mannifera) — a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
having  oblong,  blunt-lobed  leaves — secrete  in  hot  weather  a  kind  of  manna,  a  sweet 
mucilaginous  substance,  which  is  made  into  sweetmeats,  and  very  highly  esteemed. 

The  name  oak  Is  sometimes  popularly  applied  to  timber  trees  of  very  different  genera. 
Thus,  Africai^  Oak  is  another  name  of  African  teak.  See  Teak.  Some  of  the  species 
of  eatuarina  (q.v.)  are  called  oak  in  Australia.  The  Stone  Oak  (Uthocarput  Javenentu) 
of  Java,  so  named  from  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  timber,  is  a  tree  of  the  same  fanuly 
■with  the  true  oaks.     See  illus..  Botany,  vol.  II.,  flgs.  20,  83 ;  Hazel,  vol.  VII.,  fig.  4 

OAK  APPLE.    See  Oall-Flt  ;  Oaua 

OAK  BEAUTY,  Baton  prodromaria,  a  moth  of  the  family  geometrida,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  expanse  of  wings;  the  upper  wings 
with  two  brown  curved  bands,  and  margined  with  black,  the  lower  wings  with  one 
brown  band.    The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  oak. 

0AXX8,  Urian,  D.D.,  1631-81;  b.  England.  He  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1634, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1649,  and  publisned  at  Cambridge  a  set  of  astronomical  calcula- 
tions while  quite  young.  He  accepted  a  pa  iterate  at  Fitehfleld,  Eng.,  which  his  non- 
conformist views  compelled  him  to  relinquish  in  1662,  and  later  he  preached  to  another 
congregation.  On  accoimt  of  his  learning  and  piety,  be  was  (dioseii  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Cambridge,  whither  he  returned,  commencing  his  labors  in  1671.  He  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  college  in  1675,  being  formally  installed  five  years  later;  and  held 
this  position  until  bis  death. 

OAK'HAM,  the  county-town  of  Rotlnndshire,  Eng.,  in  the  vale  of  Oatmos,  85  m.  w.aw. 
of  Peterborough.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Syston  and  Peterborough  bianch  of  the  Midland 
railway.  In  former  times,  there  was  a  castle  here;  it  is  now  in  ruins  with  the  exception 
of  the  portion  used  as  the  county-hall.  The  church,  the  interior  of  which  was  beauti- 
fully restored  In  1858,  is  an  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  has  a  fine  tower  asd 
spire.    It  has  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes  and  fancy  hosiery.    Pop.  "91,  8,542. 

OAKLAKD,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Clinton,  and  branches  of  the  Huron 
and  Flint  rivers;  crossed  by  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven,  and  Milwaukee,  and  several  other 
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railroads;  000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  *90,  41,245.  The  surface  in  the  northern  portion  Is  nndulat- 
ing,  and  numerous  small  lakes  diversify  it;  in  most  parts  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  In  good 
cnlti\atlon;  about  a  quarter  of  the  county  is  still  covered  with  forests.  Wheat,  Indian 
com,  oats,  live  stocK,  and  butter,  are  the  chief  productions;  it  contains  flour  mills, 
carriage,  saddlery,  plaster  and  casting  manufactories.    Co.  seat,  Pontiac. 

OAKIiAIlD,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal. ;  on  San  Francisco  bay  and  the 
California  and  Nevada  and  the  Southern  Pacific  railroads;  opposite  and  7  miles  e.  of 
San  Francisco.  The  city  takes  its  name  from  a  grove  of  m^estic  evei^een  oaks  in 
which  it  was  first  built,  but  beyond  which  it  now  extends.  It  is  a  favorite  residence 
for  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  and  has  many  drives,  fine  scenery  and  a  healthy 
climate.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  stream  6  m.  distant,  and  with  gas  and 
electric  lights.  San  Antonio  creek,  on  the  s.  front,  forms  a  harbor  for  the  city.  A  pier 
runs  along  the  water  front,  a  distance  of  2  m.  into  the  bay;  on  it  are  warehouses,  docks, 
a  carriage  way,  and  the  rails  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  which  connects  with  the 
ferry  for  San  Francisco.  The  city  has  California  college  (Bapt.) ;  St.  Vincent's  college 
(R.  C. ) ;  a  normal  and  special  training  school ;  convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart ; 
Field  seminary;  Snell  seminary;  Pacific  theological  seminary  (Cong.) ;  St.  Mary's  college; 
public,  public  school,  and  several  college  libraries;  national,  state,  and  savings  banks; 
electric  street  railroads;  manufactories  of  windmills  and  carriages;  planing,  quartz,  and 
flour  mills;  cordage  and  jute  factories;  marble,  iron,  smelting  and  metallargical  works; 
and  many  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.    Pop.  '90,  48,682. 

OAK'UII,  a  tangled  mass  of  tarred  hempen  fibers,  is  made  from  old  rope  by  untwist- 
tog  the  strauds  ana  rubbing  the  fibers  free  from  each  other.  Its  principal  use  is  in  caulk- 
ing (q.v.)  tlie  seams  between  plauks,  the  space  round  rivets,  bolts,  etc.,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  water  from  penetrating. 

OASITEB,  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god,  who,  In  the  first  year  of  the  foundation  of 
Babylon,  is  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  Persian  guif,  or  the  old  Erythrtean  sea,  adjoin- 
ing Babylon.  He  is  descril)ed  as  liaving  the  he«i  and  Ijody  of  a  fish,  to  which  were 
added  a  human  head  and  feet  under  the  fish's  head  and  at  the  tail.  He  lived  amongst 
men  during  tlie  day-time,  without,  however,  taking  any  food,  and  retired  at  sunset  to  the 
sea,  from  which  he  had  emerged.  Oannes  liad  a  human  voice,  and  instructed  men  in  the 
use  of  letters,  and  in  all  the  principal  arts  and  sciences  of  civilization,  which  he  com- 
muuicated  to  them.  Such  is  the  account  of  him  preserved  by  Berosus  and  Apoilodorus. 
Five  such  monsteis  are  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  Persian  guif;  one,  called  Anedotos 
or  Idotloil,  in  the  reign  of  Amenon,  the  fourth  king  of  Babylon;  another  in  that  of  the 
ff  ^  fifth  king;  and  the  last,  called  Odacon  (or  Ho  Dagon),  apparently  the  Phe- 
11  nicinn  Dagon,  under  the  sixth.    Many  figures  of  Oannes,  resemblmg  that  of 

I  a  Triton,  having  the  upper  part  of  a  man,  and  the  lower  part  of  a  fiSh,  or  aa 

/\~~<  a  man  covered  with  a  fish's  body,  have  been  found  in  the  sculptures  of 
Eouyonjik  and  Ehorsabad,  as  well  as  on  many  cylinders  and  gems.  Oannes 
is  supposed  to  have  symbolized  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  a  more  civilized 
nation  coming  in  ships  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates;  but  he  is  apparently 
a  water-god,  resembling  in  type  and  character  the  Phenidan  Di^n,  and 
the  GrecK  Proteus  and  Triton. 
«  Helladius,  Apud  Phot.  Cod.  279,  pp.  686,  84;  Ricfater,  De  Beroto;  Cory. 
Ane.  Fragm.  p.  80;  1  Sam.  t.  4;  Bunaen,  Egypt*  Plaee,  voL  1.  p.  706;  Lay- 
ard,  Nineveh,  p.  843. 

OAK.  a  wooden  instrument  by  which  a  person  sitting  in  a  t>oat  propels  it 
through  the  water.  The  form  found  in  practice  to  combine  greatest  power 
with  lightness,  is  that  shown  in  the  figure.  From  a  to  ft  is  the  blade  of  the 
oar,  thin  and  nearly  fiat,  though  occasionally  somewhat  curved,  so  as  to 
present  a  concave  surface  to  the  water;  from  &  to  d  is  round  or  square,  grad- 
ually thickening  towards  d,  that  the  part  ee  may  nearly  balance  the  part  ae. 
At  de  is  the  handle,  which  is  grasped  by  one  or  both  bands.  The  oar  rests 
j\  — (  at  e  on  the  roa-lock,  and  in  many  cases  some  device  is  resorted  to  to  retain 
'  \  the  oar  from  slipping  outwards.    In  the  Thames,  a  leathern  stop,  called  a 

button,  is  used;  sometimes  a  pin  in  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  passes  through 
the  oa^(but  this  weakens  the  oar,  and  precludes /xt/Amn^);  at  other  times 
the  oar  is  fastened  to  the  pin  by  a  leathern  thong.  The  action  of  an  oar  in 
moving  a  boat  is  that  of  a  lever,  the  rower's  hand  being  the  power,  the  water 
the  fulcrum,  against  which  the  oar  presses,  and  the  row-lock  the  point  at 
which  the  opposition  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  twat  and  its  cargo  is  felt, 
Feathering  an  oar  consists  in  turning  it,  immediately  on  leaving  the  water, 
o  80  that  the  flat  blade  of  the  oar  is  horizontal,  and  in  preser\'ing  this  position 
until  just  l)efore  the  fresh  dip,  when  of  course  the  vertical  position  must  be 
resumed.  Feathering  diminishes  the  resistance  offered  by  air,  wind,  and 
small  waves;  it  also  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  rowing. 

The  best  oars  are  of  Norway  fir,  though  some  are  made  of  ash  and  beech. 
CASES,  certain  cultivated  spots  in  the  Libyan  desert  (called  also  Auamt,  Oiuuit,  or 
BcKuii)  which  produce  vegetation,  owing  to  the  presence  of  springs  issuing  from  the 
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crotuuL  The  principal  oases  are  those  lying  to  the  w.  of  Egypt,  a  few  days'  journey 
from  the  Mile,  and  kuown  to  the  ancients  bv  the  name  of  the  greater  and  lesser  oases, 
and  that  of  Amnion.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  known  to  the  I^ptians  during 
the  12th  dynasty  under  the  uume  of  '^utenKhenn,  but  no  evidence  of  their  occupation 
by  the  Egyptians  earlier  than  Darius  has  been  found  tn  tiiu.  By  some  of  the  ancients 
they  were  called  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  or  compared  to  the  spots  on  a  panther's 
skin.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be  the  Coptic  OuaJU  (inhabited  place).  They  are 
first  meutioued  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Cam- 
byses  by  tlie  storm  of  sand,  or  simoom.  Equally  celebrated  is  the  visit  of  Alexander 
the  great  to  the  oasis,  which  he  successfully  accomplished  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  passed  through  the  desert  a  nine  days'  journey  before  he  reached  the  temple  of 
Ammon,  the  priests  of  which  declared  him  the  son  of  thatgod,  and  the  future  con- 

aueror  of  the  entire  world.  Herodotus  describes  that  of  El  Wah,  or  the  oasis  Magna  of 
le  Romans,  which  contained  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  which  lies  seven  days'  journey 
w.  of  Thebes.  It  appears  to  have  been  anciently  frequented  by  caravans  goiiig  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.  Strabo  meutions  three  oabes:  the  first  seven  days'  journey  w.  of 
Abydos;  the  second,  w  of  the  lake  Maris;  the  third,  near  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  PUny 
mentions  two  oases;  so  does  Ptolemy,  who  calls  them  the  lesser  and  greater.  Under  the 
Roman  empire,  they  were  uaed  for  temporary  banishment  of  criminals  of  state,  and  the 
poet  Juvenal  was  sent  there.  Olympiodorus,  a  native,  of  the  Thebiad.  gives  a  glowing 
description  of  them  in  the  days  of  TheodosiuB  tbie  younger.  Under  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  the  emperors  banished  there  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  party,  at  the  iusligation 
of  the  Arians,  in  the  4th  c,  and  Athanasius  liimself  is  supposed  to  have  lakcn  refuge  hi 
them.  In  the  5th  c,  Kestorius  tlie  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  banished  there.  He 
was  rescued  by  an  excursion  of  the  Biemyes,  but  expired  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Nile.  The  oases  were  then  a  place  of  desolation  and  horror,  occasionally  plundered  by 
Bedouins.  They  fell,  948  A.D.,  into  the  power  of  the  Arabs,  after  having  been  held  by 
the  Egyptian  nionarchs  and  their  successors  till  that  period;  and  they  are  described  by 
Edrisi  (1150  a.d.)  as  uninhabited;  by  Abulfeda  (1240  a.d.)  and  by  Leo  Africaniis  (1518 
A.D.),  as  inhabited  and  cultivated,  and  quite  independent,  having  tliree  fortresses.  The 
first  modern  traveler  who  visited  them  is  supposed  to  have  been  Poncet  (1698  a.  d.).  Sub- 
sequently, in  1792,  Browne  discovered  the  oasis  of  Ammon  at  El  Siwah ;  and  it  was 
visited  in  1798  by  Horneroann,  and  in  1819  by  Cailliaud.  It  lies  in  29°  12'  20'  n.  lat, 
and  26°  6'  9'  e.  long.    Drovetti  and  Minutoli  also  visited  tlie  same  spot. 

These  oases  are  now  held  by  Muggrebi  Arabs,  a  powerful  race  in  the  desert,  capable 
of  raising  30,0<X)  men,  who  supply  camels  and  guides  to  travelers.    The  princiml  oases 
are:  1.  El  Khargeh,  or  the  Oasis  Magna,  the  Greater  Oasis  of  Ptolemy;  2.  EI  Easr,  or 
Oasis  Parva,  the  Lesser  Oasis;  3.  Siwah,  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  the  most  northerly; 
4.  The  Western  Oasis,  or  Dakkel,  mentioned  by  Olympiodorus,  and  visited  by  sir  Archi- 
bald Edmonstone  in  1819,  and  Rohlfs  in  1874.      Of  El  Khargeh  full  particulars  have 
been  given  by  M.  Hoskins,  who  discovered  it  Iving  about  125  m.  w.   of  the  Nile, 
having  a  stream  of  water  rising  near  the  village  of  Oenah,  on  the  north-west  of  the  oasis, 
and  lost  in  the  sand.    It  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Hagel-bel-Badah.    North  of  £1  Oem 
lies  the  metropolis.  El  Khargeh,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  covered  streets  and  open 
bazaars.    The  temple  lies  (wo  hours'  journey  from  it,  in  a  fine  situation;  the  «eJto*  has  a 
vestibule  of  5(X)  f.,  with  pylons,  or  gateways,  the  first  of  which  has  a  decree  in  Oreek, 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Galba  (68  A.D.),  against  forcing  persons  to  farm  the  revenue,  pre- 
venting imprisonment  for  debtjpreserving  the  dowries  of  women,  and  limiting  the  office 
of  strategos  for  three  years.     Tne  temple  has  other  decrees  preventing  the  officers  of 
government  from  smuggling.     It  has  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  and  three  pylons;  on  the 
Siird,  Darius  is  represented  offering  to  Amen  Ra,  Oslns,  and  Isis;  while  Nekht-her-hebi 
(Nectabes)  continued  the  ornaments  of  the  temple  about  414-840  B.C.     The  sek<  s  is  140 
ft.  long,  and  represents  Darius  offering  to  Amen  Ka,  or  Kbnumis,  the  ram-head  god, 
and  Osiris;  while  in  the   accompanying   scenes  are  seen  Anta,  or  Anaitis,  Raspu,  or 
Reseph.    In  the  vicinity  is  a  magnificent  necropolis  of  150  sepulchers,  of  a  late  period, 
with  Doric  and  Corinthian  capitals.    There  are  several  temples  at  other  spots  of  the 
oases.    2.  El  Kasr,  the  Oasis  Parva,  lies  four  or  five  days'  journey  s.e.  of  fflwah,  called 
the  Wah-el-Bahnasa,  or  Wah-el-Menesheh,  contains   no   monuments   older   than  die 
Roman,  consisting  of  a  triumphal  arch,  subterraneous  and  other  aqueducts,  several  hot 
springs,  a  necropolis,  and  Christian  church.     This  oasis  was  first  conquered  by  the 
Arabs;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  another  oasis  called  Wady  Zerzoora,  with  others  adjoming, 
of  inferior  interest.    8.  Siwah,  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon — one  of  the  first  discovered,  and 
repeatedly  visited,  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  seen  by  any  one  acquainted  with  hiero- 
glyphics— lies  w.  of  the  Natron  lakes.      It  would  appear  from  Minutoli  that  the  temple 
was  built  by  Nekht-her-hebi,  or  Nectabes  I.,  in  honor  of  the  god  Kbnum,  Ammon 
Khnumis  or  Clinebis,  who  as  the  deity  of  water,  presided  over  the  water  from  whicb  the 
oasis  originated     The  oasis  is  9  m.  long  and  2  broad,  contains  El  Gktrah  Oharmy,  and 
Menchyeh,  has  a  population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants,  possesses  date  and  other  trees, 
grows  cereals,  and  has  sulphurous  springs,  a  salt  lake  at  Arachieh,  and  many  ruined 
temples,  a  necropolis,  and  other  remains.    The  oracle  of  Ammon  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  a  place  called  Om-Beydah,  or  the  temple  of  Nekht-her-hebL    From  this,  it  would 
aeem  that  the  oasis  did  not  fall  into  the  power  of  Egypt  till  about  the  Sth  c.  b.c.   Tbt 
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celebrated  Foantain  of  the  San  Is  at  Siwah  Sbaigieh.  It  is  80  paces  long,  20  broad, 
six  futboms  deep,  with  bubbles  constantly  rising  to  the  surface,  steaming  in  tlie  morning, 
and  warmer  at  nigbt.  Close  to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  sanctoarr  of  Ammon.  4  £1 
Dakkel,  or  the  Westem  Oasis,  lies  about  78  m.  s.w.  of  Siout  The  principal  ruin  at 
Dar-el-Hadjar  consists  of  a  small  temple,  dedicated  to  Elinumis  by  the  Roman  emperon 
Nero  and  Titus.  At  Ain  Amoor,  between  this  oasis  and  the  Oasis  Magna,  is  a  temple 
built  under  the  Roman  empire. — Herodotus,  iii.  26;  Strabo,  ii.  p.  180,  xvii.  pp.  790,  791, 
818;  Ptolemy,  It.  6,  87;  Minutoli,  JBeise  turn  Tempel  da  Jupiter  Ammon  (Berlin,  1824); 
Hoekins,  TitU  to  the  Great  Oatit  (8to.  Lond.  1887);  Champollion,  L'Egypta,  p.  282. 

OAT,  or  CATS,  Atitta,  a  genus  of  grasses,  couttuning  many  species,  among  which  ar« 
some  valuable  for  the  grain  which  they  produce,  and  some  usdul  for  hay.    The  Linnsean 

fenus  aoena,  less  natural  than  most  of  the  Linnsean  genera,  has  been  much  broken  up. 
'he  genus,  as  now  restricted,  has  the  spikelets  in  loose  panicles,  the  glumes  as  long  as 
the  florets,  and  containing  two  or  more  florets;  the  palete  firm,  and  almost  cartilaginous, 
the  outer  palea  of  each  floret,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  florets,  bearing  on  the  back  a 
knee  jointed  awn,  which  is  twisted  at  the  base.  The  awn,  however,  tends  to  disappear, 
and  often  wholly  disappears  in  cultivation.  Those  species  which  are  cultivated  as  com- 
plants  have  comparatively  large  spikelets  and  seeds,  the  spikelets — at  least  after  flower- 
ing— pendulous.  The  native  country  of  the  cultivated  oats  is  unknown,  although  most 
probiU)ly  it  is  central  Asia.  There  is  no  reference,  however,  to  the  oat  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  although  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  bromot,  and  to  the 
Romans,  it  is  protable  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Celts,  Germans, 
and  other  norUiern  natloos.  It  is  a  grain  better  suited  to  moist  than  to  dry,  and  to  cold 
than  to  warm  climates,  although  it  does  not  extend  so  far  north  as  the  coarse  kinds  of 
barley.  The  grain  is  either  used  in  the  form  of  groats  (q.  v.)  or  made  into  meaL  Oat- 
meal cakes  and  porridge  form  great  part  of  the  food  of  uie  peasantry  of  Scotland  and 
of  some  other  countries.  Ko  grain  is  so  much  esteemed  for  feeding  horses.  Besides  a 
large  quantity  of  starch — about  65  per  cent — and  some  sugar,  gum,  and  oil,  the  gniia 
of  oats  contaias  almost  20  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  principles,  or  protelne  (q.v.)  com 
pounds,  of  which  about  16  or  17  parts  are  avenirte,  a  substance  very  similar  to  eateinf 
(q.T.),  and  two  or  three  parts  gluten,  the  remainder  albumen.  Tbe  husk  of  oats  is  also 
nutritious,  and  is  mixed  with  other  food  for  horses,  oxen,  and  eheep.  From  the  starchy 
particles  adhering  to  the  husk  or  teedt  after  tbe  separation  of  the  grain,  a  light  dish, 
called  mnoaru  is  made  in  Scotland  by  means  of  boilmg  water,  was  once  very  popular, 
and  is  very  suitable  for  weak  stomachs.  The  grain  is  sometimes  mixed  with  barley  for 
distillation.  Tbe  Russian  beverage  called  qutu»  is  made  from  oats.  The  straw  of  oati 
is  ver^  useful  as  fodder,  bringing  a  higher  price  than  any  other  lund  of  straw. — Tbe 
Tarieties  of  oats  in  cultivation  are  very  numerous,  and  some  highly  esteemed  vailetiee 
are  of  recent  and  well-known  origin.  It  U  doubtful  if  they  really  belong  to  more  tbaa 
one  species;  but  the  following  are  very  generally  distinguished  as  species:  1.  CoMXoa 
Oat  {A.  tativa),  having  a  very  loose  panicle,  which  spreads  on  all  sides,  and  two  or 
three  fertile  florets  in  each  spikelet,  the  palcse  quite  smooth,  not  more  than  one  floret 
awned ;  2.  Tartariah  Oat  (A.  orientaUn),  also  called  IIcnoakian  Oat  and  Bebbriah 
Oat,  distinguished  chiefly  by  having  tbe  panicle  much  more  contracted,  and  all  turned 
to  one  side;  8.  Nakbo  Oat  (A.  niula),  differing  from  the  Tartarian  oat  chiefly  in  having 
the  paletB  very  slightly  adherent  to  the  seeds,  which,  therefore,  fall  readily  out  of  them, 
whilst  in  the  other  Unds  they  adhere  closely;  4.  Chimbse  Oat  (A.efunensu),  which 
agrees  with  the  last  in  the  characters  of  the  paleea  and  seeds,  but  is  more  like  the  common 
oat  in  its  panicle,  and  has  more  numerous  florets,  4-8,  in  the  spikelet;  5.  Short  Oat 
(A.  bremt),  which  has  a  close  panicle  turned  to  one  side,  the  spikelets  containing  only 
one  or  two  florets,  each  floret  awned,  the  grains  short.  Almost  all  the  varieties  of  oat 
in  cultivation  belong  to  tbe  first  and  second  of  these  species.  The  naked  oat  is  culti-' 
vated  in  Austria,  but  is  not  much  esteemed.  The  Chinese  oat,  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  Russians  from  the  north  of  China,  is  prolific,  but  the  grain  is  easily 
shaken  out  by  winds.  The  short  oat  is  cultivated  as  a  grain-crop  on  poor  soils  at 
high  elevations  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  France  and  Spain,  ripening  where  other 
kinds  do  not;  it  is  also  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  a  forage  plant  Besidea 
these,  there  is  another  kind  of  oat,  the  Bristle-podited  Oat  (A.  itngota),  regtirded  by 
some  botanists  as  belonging  even  to  a  disdnct  genus,  danthonia,  because  the  lower  pa^ea 
is  much  prolonged,  and  instead  of  merely  being  bifid  at  the  point,  as  in  the  other  oats, 
is  divided  into  two  long  teeth,  extending  into  bristles.  The  panicle  is  inclined  to  one 
side,  very  little  branched;  the  florets,  2  or  8  in  a  spikelet,  all  awnc<l,  tbe  grain  rather 
■mall.  This  plant  is  common  in  corn-fields,  is  cultivated  in  many  countries,  but  chiefly 
on  poor  soils,  and  was  at  one  time  much  cultivated  in  Scotland,  but  is  now  scarcely  to 
be  seen  as  a  crop.  Not  unlike  this,  but  with  the  panicle  spreading  equally  on  all  sides, 
the  outer  palea  merely  bifid,  and  long  hairs  at  the  base  of  tiie  glumes,  is  tAe  Wru)  Oat 
{A.fatua),  also  frequent  in  com-fieids,  and  a  variety  of  which  is  cultivated  in  some 
norUiem  countries  for  meal,  but  which  is  more  generally  regarded  by  farmers  as  a  weed 
to  be  extirpated,  springing  up  so  abundantly  in  some  districts  as  to  choke  crops  of  better 
grain.  Its  awns  have  much  of  tlie  bygrometrical  property  which  gains  for  A.  *t«riUi,  a 
■pedes  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  name  of  the  AHniAL  Oat,  because  tbe  aeeda 
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when  ripe  and  fallen  on  the  ground  resemble  Insects,  and  more  abont  in  an  extraordinaT; 
manner  through  the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  the  awns.  The  seed  of  the  Wnj>  Oat 
has  been  sometimes  used  instead  of  an  artificial  fly  for  catching  trout.  Amongst  the 
species  of  oat  useful  not  for  their  grain  but  for  fodder  are  the  Dowkt  Oat-grass  {A. 
pt^eieeria)  and  YEUiOW  Oat-obabs  {A.  flatetceni),  both  referred  by  some  botanists  to  the 
genus  tnsetum — the  short  awn  being  like  a  middle  tooth  in  the  bifid  palea — and  both 
natives  of  Britain,  the  former  growing  on  light  ground  and  dry  hills,  especially  wbero 
the  soil  is  calcareous,  the  latter  on  light  meadow  lands.  Other  species  are  found  in 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  North  America,  Australia,  etc  In  some  parts  of  the 
Sahara  are  bottoms  of  rarmes  richly  productive  of  a  species  of  oat-gross  (A.  FbnkalU) 
much  relished  by  camels. 

Oats  have  been  cultivated  In  America  ever  since  the  advent  of  the  first  white  settlers. 
They  were  sown,  with  other  cereals,  by  Oosnold  on  the  Elizabeth  islands,  1602  ;  wer  • 
Introduced  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  1629  ;  and  their  cultivation  has  since  extended  I  > 
every  state  in  the  Union.  A  species  of  wild  O.  grows  quite  extensively  in  California, 
and  yields  a  good  hay,  but  the  grain  is  worthless.  In  the  northern  states  O.  are  culti- 
vated more  successfully  than  in  the  southern,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  rust  in  the  latter 
region.  The  average  yield  in  1883  in  several  of  the  northern  states  and  territories  was 
over  35  bushels  to  the  acre  (in  Arizona  it  reached  43  bushels),  while  in  Florida,  Kortb 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Oeorgia  it  was  less  than  10  bushels.  Jn  1889  the  total  produc- 
tion of  O.  in  the  U.  8.  was  751,515,000  bushels ;  the  number  of  acres  occupied  by  O. 
(1884),  21,800,917,  and  the  value  of  the  crop,  #161,528,470.  This  crop  was  the  largest 
ever  produced  in  the  country  ;  the  average  was  larger  by  3,000,000  than  in  1882,  and  the 
average  price  fell  to  27.7  cents — a  lower  figure  thSn  had  ever  before  been  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  agriculture,  except  the  average  of  24.6  in  1878.  The  lowest  state  average 
tn  1884  was  10  cents,  in  Nebraska ;  the  highest  was  60  cents,  in  Florida.  All  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  crop  is  consumed  at  home.  The  largest  amount  ever  exported  in 
a  year  was  5,452,186  bushels  in  1879 ;  in  1884  the  amount  exported  was  1,760,376  ;  in 
li»3  it  was  only  461,496.  The  leading  oat-growing  state  is  Illinois,  which  in  188S  pn>> 
duced  102,780,000  bushels,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  U.  8.  It  was 
followed  by  Iowa  with  68,403,600  bushels,  nnd  New  York  with  42,071,400  busheK 
The  weight  of  a  bushel  of  American  O.  varies  from  80  to  40  lbs.,  whilst  Scotch  O. 
weigh  from  40  to  50.  In  the  Middle  and  Northern  states  the  almost  universal  custom 
ia  to  sow  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  for  tilling,  but  in  the  South 
fall  sowing  generally  prevails.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  from  2  to  5  bushels  being 
used  to  the  acre.  In  the  most  northern  latitude  it  ripens  in  90  days,  or  even  less, 
but  in  the  southern  a  longer  time  is  required. 

OATES,  (alias  Ambrobb,)  Trrus,  was  the  son  of  a  ribbon  weaver,  who,  having  first 
become  an  Anabaptist  minister  under  Cromwell,  took  orders  and  u  benefice  in  the  TCTiglinti 
church  after  the  restoration.  Titus  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  1649  in  London. 
Be  was  a  pupil  of  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  whence  he  passed  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, took  orders,  and  received  a  small  living  from  the  auke  of  Norfolk.  This  position, 
however,  he  forfeited,  in  consequence  of  a  malicious  prosecution,  in  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  conviction  for  perjury;  and  having  been  afterwards  appointed  to  the  chaplainqr 
of  one  of  the  king's  ships,  he  was  expelled  form  it  on  a  charge  still  more  diegracefuL  lo 
this  extremity  he  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
scholar  of  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Valladolid;  but  was  expelled  for  misconduct  after  • 
trial  of  a  few  months.  He  was  again  received  by  the  Jesuits,  on  his  earnest  protestation* 
of  repentance,  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  was  no  less  unsuccessful,  and  was  finally  dismissed 
by  them  in  the  early  part  of  1678.  He  now,  as  a  mere  vagabond  adventurer,  set  himsdf 
to  live  by  his  wits,  in  the  evil  exercise  of  which  he  devised,  about  this  time,  the 
atrocious  scheme  with  which  his  name  is  identified  in  history.  Just  then  great  excit»- 
ment  and  alarm  pervaded  the  Protestant  party  in  England.  It  was  well  Known  that 
Charles  was  at  heart  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  IT.,  was  an  active  and  avowed  zealot  on  the  same  side.  The  growing  con- 
fidence of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  unconcealed ;  and  with  or  without  instant  reason, 
the  cry  so  often  since  heard  arose,  and  was  everywhere  re-echoed  that  the  "Protestant 
religion  was  in  danger."  In  this  fevered  state  of  general  feeling;  Oates  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  dexterously  and  boldly  availed  himself  of  it  He  communicated  to  tiie 
authorities  the  details  of  a  pretended  plot,  the  figment  of  his  own  brain,  the  main  ele- 
ments of  which  were  a  rising  of  the  Catholic  party,  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants,  the 
burning  of  the  city  of  London,  the  assassination  of  the  king,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  a  Prench  army.  In  certain  of  its  items  the  fiction  was  devised  with  considerable 
ingenuity  to  catch  the  proper  belief.  By  the  strangest  coincidence,  moreover,  there  just 
then  occurred  in  aid  of  it  a  series  of  events  which  seemed  conclusively  to  attest  its 
genuineness.  A  correspondence,  the  object  of  which  was  the  propagation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  came  to  light  between  the  secretary  of  the  duke  of  York  and  Pere  La 
Chaise,  the  confessor  and  confidant  of  Louis  XIV.  Danby,  the  prime  minister,  it  also 
appeared,  had  been  busy  with  intrigues  in  the  same  quarter  Finally,  Godfrey,  tho 
zealous  magistrate  tlirongh  whom  publicity  was  first  given  to  "  the  plot,"  was  fomid 
mysteriously  murdered.  After  this,  could  reasonable  doubt  exist?  Was  not  the  English 
8t.  Bartholomew  already  begun  f  All  London  went  wild  with  fear  and  rase;  and  St 
seemed  Rt  one  time  likely  that  a  massacre  of  Roman  Cntholics  would  be  substituted  for 
the  dreaded  extermination  of  the  Protestants.    The  parliament,  which  might  have  doo* 
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something  to  allay  the  exdtement,  was  itself  swept  headlong  away  by  It.  The  king  alone, 
whose  life  was  threatened,  but  who,  dissolute  and  indolent  as  he  was,  wanted  neither 
coarage  nor  shrewdness,  much  to  his  honor,  scornfully  insisted  that  the  plot  was  merely 
some  Insane  delusion,  and  tried,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  control  the  excesses  which  fol- 
lowed. Too  probably  his  interference  was  of  the  characteristicallr  easy,  intoueiaitt 
kind ;  in  any  case,  it  did  not  avail.  The  story  of  Oates  was  universally  believed  and  he 
became  tlie  popular  hero  of  the  day.  A  pension  of  £900  a  year  was  granted  him ;  a  suite 
of  apartments  in  the  palace  at  Whitehall  was  set  apart  as  sacred  to  his  use;  and  wher- 
ever he  went,  the  Protestant  public  wildly  cheered  hbn  as  their  savior.  With  the  aid  of 
a  set  of  suborned  ruffians,  only  one  degree  less  foul  tban  himself,  convictions  of  hi& 
victims  were  readily  obtained,  judges  and  juries  vying  with  each  other  in  their  unques- 
tioning reception  in  evidence  of  the  grossest  and  most  manifest  perjuries;  and  man} 
innocent  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  died  the  death  of  traitors  at  the  block.  Over  the 
space  of  two  years,  the  ba%  success  of  Oates  was  signalized  by  a  scries  of  judicial  mur- 
ders. Naturally,  however,  as  reason  resumed  its  sway,  doubts  began  to  be  felt;  and 
on  the  execution  of  a  venerable  and  respected  nobleman,  viscount  Stafford,  with 
a  strong  shock  of  pity  and  remorse,  public  suspicion  awoke,  and  a  violent  reaction 
set  in.  It  was  only,  however,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  in  1685.  that  retribution 
overtook  the  malefactor.  Active  steps  against  him  were  then  taken.  He  was  tried 
before  tlie  court  of  king's  bench,  convicted  of  perjury,  and  sentenced  to  be  pilloried, 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  afterwards  imprisoned  for  life.  We  mi(^t  wonder 
a  little  at  the  leniencjr  of  the  sentence,  were  it  not  thus  to  be  eqdained:  it  wa> 
intended  that  the  severity  of  the  first  two  items  of  punishment  should  render  the 
last  one  superfluous,  and  that  the  wretdi  should  die  under  the  lash  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. But  the  hide  of  Oates  was  beyond  calculation  tough;  and  horribly 
lacerated,  yet  living,  his  carcass  was  conveyed  to  the  prison,  from  which  it  was  meant 
never  more  to  issue.  Very  strangely,  however,  the  next  turn  of  the  political  wheel  brought 
back  the  monster  to  the  light  of  day  and  to  prosperity.  When  the  revolution  of  1688 
placed  William  on  the  throne,  the  Protestant  influence  triumphed  once  more.  In  the 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  ensued,  what  more  natural  than  that  Oates  should  be 
glorified  as  a  Protestant  martyr?  Parliament  solemnlv  declared  his  trial  an  illegal  one; 
he  was  pardoned,  and  obtained  his  liberty;  and  in  order  to  his  perfect  enjoyment  of  it, 
a  pension  of  £800  a  year  was  granted  him.  He  was,  however,  no  more  heard  of;  be 
passed  his  17  remaining  years  in  obscurity,  and  died  In  1700.      — 

OATH  (Ang.-Sax.  ath,  Qer.  eid),  in  the  religious  use  of  the  word,  may  be  defined  an 
expressed  or  implied  calling  upon  the  Almighty  to  witness  the  truth  of  an  asseveration, 
or  the  good  faith  of  a  promise;  with  which  is  ordinarily  conjoined  an  imprecation  of  bis 
vengeance,  or  a  renunciation  of  his  favor,  in  case  the  asseveration  should  be  false,  or  the 
promise  should  be  broken.  This  practice  has  prevailed,  in  some  form  or  other,  in  almost 
ul  the  rdi^ons  of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  of  the  modem  world.  It  supposes,  however,  a 
belief  of  the  existence  of  a  provident  Supreme  Being,  In  order  to  its  moral  efficacy  as  a 
safeguard  of  truth.  &.mong  the  Jews,  we  find  instances  in  Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxi.  24,  xlviL  81, 
L  6,  confirmed  even  by  the  example  of  Qod  himself.  Numb.  xiv.  28,  Jer.  xliv.  26, 
ba.  Ixii.  8.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Jews  to  swear  by  false  gods  (Amos  viiL  14, 
Jer.  xlL  16).  The  form  of  oath  was  probably  variable,  either  a  direct  adiuration  as 
•"The  Lord  liveth,"  or  an  imprecation,  "  The  Lord  do  so  to  me;"  but  in  all  cases,  the 
strongest  denunciations  are  held  out  against  the  false  swearer  (Esod.  xx.  7,  Lev.  xix. 
12).  Oaths  were  employedj  both  judicially  and  extrajudiciallv,  by  the  sncient  Egyptians^ 
Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  and  also  by  the  Romans.  The 
forms  were  very  various— one  of  the  most  solemn  consisting  in  the  act  of  placing  the 
hand  on  the  altar  of  the  deity  who  was  invoked  as  witness.  In  the  judicial  proceedings  of 
both  the  last-named  nations,  oaths  were  employed,  but  not  universally;  and  in  examples 
of  their  extrajudicisl  use,  the  literatures  of  both  abound. 

The  lawfulness  and  fitness  of  the  practice,  under  circumstances  of  due  solemnity,  are 
commonly  recognized  by  Christians.  Some  communions,  of  which  the  most  remarKable 
are  the  Moravians  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  applying  literally  the  words  of  Christ 
(Matt  V.  84),  regard  all  oaths  as  unlawful.  But  other  communions  generally  restrict  this 
prohibition  to  ordinary  and  private  discourse,  and  find  in  Rom.  i.  8,  2  Cor.  xi.  21,  GaJ. 
L  20,  Phil.  i.  8,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  6,  full  warrant  for  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  in  judicial 
and  other  solemn  use.  From  some  passages  of  the  fathers,  it  might  seem  that  they  shared 
the  difficulties  of  the  (Quakers  and  Moravians  on  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  swearing; 
but  these  fathers  for  the  most  part  referred  to  the  owis  requb^d  of  Christians  by  tSs 
pagans,  which  generally  involved  a  recognition  of  particular  pagan  divinities;  and  they 
condemned  these  pagan  oaths,  rather  as  involving  or  even  directly  containing  a  profes- 
sion of  the  popular  paganism  than  as  unlawful  in  themselves.  'The  Christians  of  the 
later  ages  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  multiplied  in  an  opposite  degree  the  occydons  of 
Mths;  especially  of  what  were  called  "purgatorial''  oaths,  in  which  a  party  chargeo 
•with  a  crime  justified  himself  by  swearing  his  Innocence.  These  oaths  were  commonly 
accompanied  by  some  imprecatory  form  or  ceremonial,  and  were  often  expected  to  be 
followed  by  immediate  manifestations  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  the  pepurer.  The 
common  instrument  of  attestation  on  oath  was  the  Bible  or  some  portion  of  it;  but  oatha 
were  sometimes  sworn  on  the  relics  of  saints,  or  other  sacred  objects;  sometimes  simp]> 
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by  ralring  the  hand  to  heaven,  or  by  lay  Ins  it  upon  the  breast  or  the  head.  In  canoaicat 
procesaes,  the  oath  was  often  administered  to  the  party  kneeling.  The  forms  varied  vety 
much;  the  moet  general  being  that  which  the  English  oath  still  retains  {8ie  m«  2>mm 
adjuvit^.  Divine*  commonly  require,  in  order  to  the  lawfulness  of  an  oath,  three  coa> 
ditions  (founded  upon  Jer.  iv.  2),  viz.,  truth,  ruttice,  and  judgment — that  is  to  mt  (IX 
that  the  asseveration,  if  the  oath  be  assertive,  shall  be  true,  and  that  the  promise,  if  Uie 
oath  be  promissory,  shall  be  made  and  shall  be  liept  tn  good  faith;  (2),  that  the  thing 
promised  shall  be  objectively  lawful  and  good ;  (8),  that  the  oath  shall  not  be  sworn  with- 
out due  discretion  and  deliberation,  and  without  satisfactory  reasons  founded  on  neces- 
sity, or  at  least  on  grave  and  manifest  utility. 

The  Mohammedans  do  not  employ  oaths  in  their  Jndldal  proceedings;  but  they 
regard  deliberate  perjury,  even  when  extrajudicially  committed,  as  sinful,  and  deserving 
of  Ood's  vengeance.  For  this,  however,  they_  require  that  the  oath  should  be  an  express 
adjuration  of  God  himself  by  some  one  of  his  well-lcnown  holv  names;  that  Uie  jarant 
should  be  of  full  age  and  intelligence;  and  that  the  oath  should  be  swcnm  delibemtely, 
and  with  the  intention  of  swearFng. 

OATH,  in  point  of  law,  is  that  Mnd  of  solemn  declaration  which  is  necessary  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  nlling  of  some  office  more  or  less  public,  or  ofriving  evidence  in  a  court  <A 
justice.  Nearly  all  the  great  public  offices  of  the  state  in  Gmat  Britain  can  only  be  filled 
by  persons  who  are  willing  to  take  an  oath  before  acting  in  such  office.  The  most 
important  office  of  all — that  of  Ui^  or  queen  of  Great  Britain — requires  a  coronation 
oath  (q.v.).  Members  of  parliament  also  require  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  true 
allegiance,  and  promising  to  maintain  the  succession,  in  a  full  house,  before  taking  tbeir 
places  (39  and  80  Vict.  c.  19).  Quakers  and  others  may  make  an  affirmation  to  the  same 
effect  In  1868  and  1871  great  changes  were  made  as  to  oaths.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
and  the  official  oath  must  now  be  taken  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  such  as  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lord  chancellor,  secretaries  of  state,  etc,  in 
England.  In  Scotland  the  same  are  taken  by  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  and  privy 
seal,  lord  clerk  register,  lord  advocate,  and  lord  justice-clerk;  so  in  Ireland  bv  the  lord 
lieutenant,  lord  chancellor,  and  two  others.  The  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  judicial  oath 
are  taken  by  the  superior  judges  in  each  kingdom,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  Scotch 
sheriffs.  No  others,  except  under  the  clerical  and  parliamentary  oaths  acts,  are  to  taka 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  or  any  oath  substitnted  for  these. 
All  others  who  used  formerly  to  t^e  oaths  now  make  declarations  of  fidelity  in  their 
office,  and  in  some  cases  also  one  of  secrecy. 

The  most  important  oaths  affecting  the  general  public  are  those  which  ate  reqnired 
to  enforce  the  truth  from  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice.    It  may  be  stated  that  jurymen, 
where  the^  are  called  upon  to  exercise  their  functions,  are  also  required  to  take  an  oath. 
The  oath  is  read  to  the  juror  thus—"  Tou  shall  well  and  truly  try  the  issue  between  the 
parties,  and  a  true  verdict  give,  according  to  the  evidence,  so  help  you  God:"  and  the  juror 
kisses  the  New  Testament.     Witnesses  who  are  called  to  give  evidence  must  all  lie  lint 
Bwom  in  a  similar  manner,  the  words  being,  "The  evidence  you  shallgive  sh^  be  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God."    Hence  Uie  person 
who  is  a  witness  must  have  sufficient  understanding  to  know  the  nature  and  oblivions 
of  an  oath  :  and  on  this  ground,  young  cliildren  are  incompetent  to  be  witnesses.    Vat- 
merly  a  condition  or  qualification  required  in  one  who  took  an  oath  as  a  witness  was,  that 
he  had  a  competent  sense  of  religion,  in  other  words,  he  must  not  only  have  some  relig- 
ious knowledge,  but  some  religious  belief.     He  must,  in  substance,  tiislieve  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ;  and  though  he  could  not  be 
questioned  minutely  as  to  his  particular  religious  opinions,  yet,  if  it  appeared  that  be  did 
not  l)elieve  in  a  God  and  future  state,  he  was  not  allowed  to  give  his  evidence,  for  it  was 
assumed,  that  without  the  religious  sanction,  his  testimony  could  not  be  relied  upun.'"^ 
long,  however,  as  a  witness  appeared  to  possess  competent  religious  belief,  die  mere  fon 
of  the  oath  was  not  material.    The  usual  practice  In  England  and  Ireland  is,  for  the  -«vit 
ness,  after  hearing  the  oath  repeated  bv  the  officer  of  court,  to  Mas  the  four  gospels  by 
way  of  assent;  and  in  Scotland,  the  witness  repeats  similar  words  after  the  judge,  stand- 
ing and  holding  up  bis  right  hand,  "swearing  by  almighty  God,  as  he  shall  answer  to 
OioA.  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,"  but  without  kissing  any  book.    Jews  are  sworn  on 
the  Pentateuch,  keeping  on  their  hats,  and  their  oath  ends  with  the  words,  "  so  help  you 
Jehovah."    A  Mohammedan  is  sworn  on  the  Koran;  a  Chinese  witness  has  been  stvom 
bv  kneeling  and  breaking  a  china  saucer  against  the  witness-box.    Thus  the  mere  form 
of  taking  the  oath  is  immaterial;  the  witness  is  allowed  to  take  the  oath  In  whatever 
form  he  considers  most  binding  upon  his  own  conscience — the  essential  thing  being, 
however,  that  the  witness  acknowledge  some  binding  effect  derived  from  his  bdief  in  % 
Ood  or  a  future  state. 

The  policy  of  insisting  tipon  the  religious  formalities  attending  the  taking  of 
oath,  has  been  much  disciusea  of  late  vears,  and  it  has  been  disputed  whether  athc' 
who  avow  an  entire  absence  of  all  religious  belief,  should  be  entirely  rejected  as  witiK 
(as  is  sometimes  the  case),  and  justice  be  thereby  frustrated.  The  objections  of  Qui^ 
Moravians,  and  Separatists  to  taking  an  oath  have  long  been  respected  as 
fundamentally  at  variuice  with  a  due  sense  of  religious  feeling,  and  hence  tta^ 
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■tatnte  been  aHowed  to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of  talcing  the  oath.  In  1884  anothar 
conces^n  was  made  to  those  who,  not  being  Quakers,  yet  refuse  to  take  the  oath  from 
dnceroxonscientious  motives,  and  these  are  now  also  allowed  to  affirm  instead  of  swear. 
(In  1800  a  statute  was  passed,  excluding  all  reference  to  religions  tests.  Any  person  on 
■whose  conscience  an  oath  would  not  be  binding,  now  makes  a  solemn  affirmation.  See 
3RADIA170H,  Charles. 

When  a  witness,  after  being  duly  sworn,  gives  false  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  or 
in  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  his  e^dence  so  falsely  given  is  material,  he  commits  tlie 
offense  of  perjury;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  England,  not  only  that  two  witnesses  shall  be 
able  to  prove  the  falsity  of  such  evidence,  but  also  that  the  party  should  be  proceeded 
against,  in  the  first  instance,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  order  of  a  judge,  or  the 
attorney -general,  it  being  found  that  frivolous  ana  unfounded  indictments  were  often 

Jiieferred  against  witnesses  by  disappointed  or  hostile  parties.  As  a  general  rule,  per* 
ury  cannot  be  committed  except  in  some  judicial  proceeding,  or  rntber  the  giving  of 
alse  evidence  cannot  be  punislied  except  it  has  been  given  in  some  judicial  proceedmg. 
The  practice  formerly  existed  of  persona  voluntarily  taking  oaths  in  various  matters  not 
counected  with  snjr  judicial  proceeding;  and  creditors  ouen  in  this  manner  sought  to 
add  to  other  securities  by  insisring  on  a  formal  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,. in 
«ome  isolated  matter  of  fact  The  form  of  administering  the  oath  to  witnesses  in  courts 
of  justice  varies  slightly  in  different  states,  but  the  'Ubstanoe  is  the  same  as  at  common 
law.  It  is  not  required  that  the  witness  should  have  nny  particular  religious  belief,  or 
even  that  be  should  believe  in  a  God  and  a  future  state  in  order  ttiat  his  testimony  may. 
be  admissible.  An  atheist  must  make  an  affirmation,  usuallv  in  the  words,  "You  do 
solemnly  and  sincerely  .nfflrm,  etc. ;"  and  the  testimony  which  is  given  upon  such 
affirmation  is  subject  to  the  law  in  relation  to  perjury,  as  if  given  upon  oath.  If  any 
particular  form  of  oath  is  more  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  the  witness,  that  mode 
of  admlnistering'it  will  be  adopted. 

OATHS,  MrLiTABT.  The  taking  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  government  and  oi)edience 
to  superior  officers,  was,  among  ancient  armies  a  very  solemn  affair.  A  whole  corps 
took  the  oath  together,  sometimes  an  entire  army.  In  modem  times,  when  so  many 
other  checks  are  used  for  maintaining  discipline,  tJie  oath  lias  become  little  more  than  a 
form.  In  the  United  Kingdom  a  recruit  enlisting  into  the  army  or  militia,  or  a  volun- 
teer enrolllDg  himself,  swears  to  be  faitliful  to  the  sovereign,  ana  obedient  to  all  or  any 
of  his  superior  officers;  also  to  divulge  any  facts  coming  to  his  knowledge  which  might 
aSect  the  safety  of  his  sovereign,  or  the  stability  of  that  sovereign's  government.  The 
meml)ers  of  a  cour^martial  take  an  oath  to  try  the  cases  brou^t  before  them  justly, 
according  to  the  evidence,  to  keep  secret  the  finding  until  confirmed  by  the  crown,  and' 
to  keep  secret  always  the  opinions  given  by  the  memtiers  individually.  The  only  other 
military  oath  is  the  common  oath  of  a  witness  before  a  court-marthil  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth. 

OAXA'Ok.    See  Oajaco. 

OB,  or  Obi,  the  great  river  of  western  Siberia,  rises  tn  two  1>ranches,  the  Biya  and 
the  Katpn  or  Katnnga,  both  of  which  have  their  origin  In  the  Altai  mountains,  within 
the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  dominions,  about  lat.  49°  n.,  and  long.  W  east.  These 
branches  flowing  in  a  n.w.  direction,  unite  to  form  the  Ob  at  the  town  of  Biysk  In  lat. 
52°  :)0'  n.,  long.  85°  east.  Pursuing  a  winding  course,  with  a  general  n.w.  direction, 
the  Ob  reaches  the  meridian  of  75°  e.,  when  it  turns  w.,  and  maintains  that  direction 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Irtish,  the  greatest  of  Its  tributaries.  It  then  flows  n.w.,  n., 
and  n.e.  to  its  mouth  in  the  gulf  of  Ob,  which  it  reaches  after  a  total  course  of  8,286 
miles.  The  total  area  of  the  basin  is  l,lfiO,870  sq.  m.  In  its  lower  course  it  inundates 
its  banks  and  widens  out  to  27  m.  At  Barnaul  the  river  Is  free  from  ice  for  198  days. 
Its  chief  affluents  on  the  right  are  the  Tom— a  swifter  stream  than  the  Ob,  400  m.  in 
length,  and  navigable  for  the  last  280  m.  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  July— the 
Tchulim,  and  the  Ket.  The  principal  affluent  on  the  left  is  the  Irtish,  which,  rising 
within  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  territories,  traverses  the  Altai  mountains,  and,  after 
a  course  longer  than  that  of  the  Ob  itself,  joins  that  river  260  m.  below  Tobolsk.  The 
trade  of  the  Irtish,  of  which  the  center  is  Totmlsk,  is  imi>ortant.  The  principal  towns 
on  the  lianks  of  the  Ob  are  Narim,  Sargut,  Berezow,  and  Ol>dorsk. — ^The  gulf  of  Ob  is 
a  long  inlet  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  450  m.  in  length  by  about  100  m.  in  breadth.  At  pres- 
ent several  steamers  regulariy  ply  on  the  great  water-system  of  the  Ob  between  Tyumen, 
Tomsk,  etc.,  but  that  system,  communicating  as  it  does  between  Siberia,  the  Chinese 
territories,  and  European  Russia,  is,  without  doubt,  destined  to  l>ecome  a  great  com- 
mercial thoroughfare,  for  steamers  penetrate  as  far  as  Biysk  in  the  Altai.  Explorations 
from  Dundee  through  the  Kara  sea  to  the  gulf  of  Ob,  have  amply  proved  the  feasibili^ 
of  tills  direct  route.  This  river  is  very  rich  In  fish.  Below  Its  junction  with  the  Irtish 
it  divides  itself  Into  several  parallel  streams;  and  in  the  flood  season  it  Innndates  great 
tracts  of  country,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  waste  of  waters,  its  desolate  iml* 
fcxmity  broken  only  by  the  occasional  tree-tops  that  rise  above  the  rarfaca. 

OBADIAH,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
English  arrangement,  and  the  shortest  book  In  the  Old  Testament.  Some  have  eon^ 
jectured  that  the  author  of  it  was  the  steward  of  AhaVs  housdiold;  but  this  opiar 
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ion  has  nothing  to  support  it  except  the  identity  of  name.  There  are  several  striking 
resemblances  between  Obadiah  and  Jeremiah,  Joel  and  others  of  the  minor  prophets; 
but  critics  have  not  succeeded  in  determining  to  whom  priority  of  date  is  to  be  assigned. 
The  better  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  Obadiah  preceded  Jeremiah,  or  was  con 
temporary  with  him.  His  prophecy  is  a  denunciation  of  £dom,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  addressed  as  deceived  by  their  pride  and  fancied  security,  from  which  tliey  would  be 
utterly  cast  down;  and  as  denounced  for  their  violence  against  Israel,  their  refusal  to 
help  him,  their  jov  over  his  calamities,  and  their  profit  from  his  fall.  Their  doom  Is  to 
be  in  the  line  of  their  sin;  as  tliey  had  done  to  others  so  it  should  be  done  to  them.  In 
contrast  with  their  sin  and  destruction,  the  deliverance  and  holiness  of  Zion  would  he 
conspicuous;  Jacob  and  Joseph  would  be  as  a  fiery  flame,  and  Esau  would  be  consumed 
as  stubble.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  would  possess  Idumea,  and  those  of  the  plain, 
Fliilistia;  Judah  would  extend  to  Samaria,  Benjamin  to  Gilead,  and  the  captives  of  the 
ten  tribes,  to  the  borders  of  Sidon;  saviors  would  dwell  in  Zion,  and  the  kingdom  would 
be  the  Lord's. 

O'BAV,  a  parliamentary  burgh  and  sea-port,  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  on  a  bay  of  the 
«ame  name,  iSO  m.  (in  direct  line)  n.w.  of  Inveraray.  The  bay  is  protected  from  evei^ 
wind  by  the  island  of  Kerrera  on  the  w.,  and  by  the  high  shores  of  the  main-land,  and  is 
overlooked  on  the  n.  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Dunolly  castle.  It  is  from  12  to  24 
fathoms  deep,  and  although  the  girdle  of  hills  that  seems  to  surround  it  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  It  is  easily  accessible.  The  pier  is  250  ft.  long  and  abont  30  ft 
wide.  Oban  is  the  great  rendezvous  for  tourists  in  the  west  Highlands.  Its  importance 
dates  chiefly  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  burgh  now  contains  a 
ntmiber  of  churches,  several  hotels  and  inns,  schools,  banks,  etc.  Within  3  m.  of  Oban 
is  Dunstaffnage  castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  monarchy 
previously  to  its  transference  to  Scone.  The  stone  of  destiny,  which  now  supports  the 
coronation  chair  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  was  carried  thither  from  Scone  by  Edward  I., 
was  obtained,  in  the  first  instance,  according  to  tradition,  from  Dunstaffnage  castle. 
Pop.  of  parliamentary  burgh — which  is  one  of  the  Ayr  (q.  v.)  group — was  l,t3o  in  '61; 
in  '91 ,4,946.    A  railroad  from  Calander  to  O.  connects  it  with  Glasgow  and  Edinbnrgh. 

OBBUGATO,  a  term  in  music  signifying  that  the  instrumental  part  so  marked  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  composition,  and  cannot  bo  omitted. 

OBE,  or  Obi  (etymology  unknown),  the  name  given  to  the  magical  arts  or  witchcraft 
practiced  by  a  class  of  persons  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  The  practicer  is 
called  an  ooeah-man  or  obeah^eoman.  It  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  corre- 
sponding superstitions  all  the  world  over.    See  Maoic,  Witchcraft. 

OBBDIEHCE,  in  canon  law  means  the  duty  by  which  the  various  gradations  in  eccle- 
siastical  organization  are  held  subject,  In  all  things  consistent  with  the  law  of  God  or  of 
the  church,  to  the  several  superiors  placed  Immediately  above  each,  respectively,  in  the 
hierarchical  scale.  Thus  priests  and  inferior  clergy  owe  canonical  obedience  to  the 
bishop,  and  priests  are  botmd  thereto  by  a  solemn  promise  administered  at  ordination. 
The  bishop  primitively  took  a  similar  oath  to  the  metropolitan;  but  by  the  modem  law, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  is  confined  to  the  occasions  of  his  holding  a  visita- 
tion, or  presiding  in  the  provindal  synod.  Bishops,  by  the  present  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope.  This  obedience,  however.  Is 
strictly  limited  by  the  canons,  and  is  only  held  to  bind  in  things  consistent  with  the 
divine  and  natural  law.  In  ecclesiastical  history  the  word  obedience  r.as  a  special  signi- 
fication, and  is  applied  to  the  several  parties  in  the  church,  which,  during  the  great  west- 
em  schism  (q.v.),  adhered  to  the  rival  popes.  Thus  we  read  of  the  "  Roman  obedience," 
which  included  all  who  recognized  the  pope  chosen  at  Rome,  and  the  "Avignon  obedi- 
ence," which  meant  the  supporters  of  the  Avignon  pope.  So,  again,  historians  speak  of 
"the  obedience  of  Gregory  XII.,"  and  "the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIII.,"  etc.  Applied 
to  the  monastic  institute,  obedience  means  the  voluntary  submission  which  all  members 
of  religious  orders  vow,  at  the  religious  profession,  to  their  immediate  superiors,  of 
whatever  grade  in  the  order,  as  well  as  to  the  superior  general,  and  still  more  to 
the  rules  and  constitutions  of  the  order.  This  forms,  in  all  orders,  one  of  the  essential 
vows.  It  is,  however,  expressly  confined  to  lawful  things;  and  although  it  is  held  that 
a  superior  can  command  certain  things  under  pain  of  sin,  yet  Roman  Catholics  repudiate 
the  notion  that  the  command  of  a  superior  can  render  lawful,  much  less  good,  a  thing 
which  is  of  its  own  nature,  or  by  the  law  of  God,  sinful  or  bftd.  The  name  obedience  Is 
sometimes  given  to  the  written  precept  or  other  formal  instrument  by  which  a  superior 
in  a  religious  order  communicates  to  one  of  his  subjects  any  special  precept  or  instnic- 
tion — as.  for  example,  to  undertake  a  certain  office,  to  proceed  upon  a  particular  misaon, 
to  relinquish  a  certain  appointment,  etc  The  instruction,  or  tie  Instrument  contalnfog 
it.  is  caUed  an  obedience,  because  it  is  held  to  bind  in  virtue  of  reli^ous  obedience. 

OBKIB',  EL,  a  t.  in  s.  Kordofan,  e.  central  Africa,  capital  of  the  province;  240  m. 
8.W.  of  Sennaar  and  about  120  m.  w.  of  the  Nile,  which  forms  the  e.  boundary  of  the 
state;  pop.  16,000.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  straw  or  reed  huts,  but  there  are 
mosques,  a  market-place,  and  a  hospital.  The  place  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  plain,  and 
a  strong  thorn  hedge  is  necessary  to  keep  off  the  wild  beasts  at  night.  The  exports  art 
ivory,  gold,  silver,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  and  gums. 
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HaaXBULUiR,  Srxixb,  188S-83,  chief  of  the  Eoords,  of  noble  Arab  descent ;  lived 
in  the  stronghold  of  Nehrieh,  near  the  Perdan  frontier.  He  ruled  over  many  Turkish 
and  Persian  villages  in  his  neighborhood.  In  1880  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  Persia  on 
his  own  account,  which  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  at  the  command  of  his  sovereign, 
the  sultan  of  Turkey.  He  again  prepared  to  invade  Persia,  1881,  but  was  called  to 
Constantinople  where  he  was  confined  until  he  escaped,  1883.  The  sultan  then  sent  a 
.force  against  him  which  captured  and  pillaged  his  stronghold,  and  he  was  sent  to  Mosul, 
vliere  he  was  imprisoned  until  shortly  before  his  death. 

O'BXUtRX,  Thoicas  Lewis,  d.d.,  1748-1828;  b.  Ireland;  was  educated  at  St. 
Omer's,  a  Roman  Catholic  college  in  France;  became  Protestant,  and  took  orders  in  the 
Episcopal  church ;  was  chaplain  of  lord  Howe's  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
war  for  independence;  in  1776  he  preached  in  St  Paul's,  the  only  Episcopal  church  in 
New  York  city  not  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  that  year;  in  1782  acted  as  private  sec- 
retary to  the  lord  lleut.  of  Ireland,  and  received  from  him  in  1788  two  valuable  livings, 
in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland;  in  1790  he  was  mode  bishop  of  Ossoiy,  and  in 
1708  was  transhited  to  the  see  of  Meath,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Vindi- 
cation  of  the  conduct  of  admiral  and  of  Qen.  Howe,  some  political  tracts,  and  a  poem. 
The  Orueiftxion. 

OB'ELISX,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  obelot  and  obduluM,  signifying  a  spit,  applied 
to  prismatic  monuments  of  stone  and  other  materials,  terminating  with  a  pyramidal  or 
pointed  top.  These  monuments,  called  tekhen,  were  placed  upon  bases  before  gateways 
of  the  principal  temples  in  Egypt,  one  on  each  side  of  the  door.  They  served  m  Egyp- 
tian art  for  the  some  purposes  as  the  stelte  of  the  Greeks  and  columns  of  the  Romans, 
and  appear  to  have  been  erected  to  record  the  honors  or  triumphs  of  the  monarch.  They 
have  four  faces,  are  cut  out  of  one  piece,  and  are  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  at 
a  short  distance  from  which  the  sides  form  the  base  of  a  pjrramidion  in  which  the  obelisk 
terminates.  They  were  placed  upon  a  cubical  base  of  the  same  material,  which  slightly 
surpassed  the  brmdth  of  their  base.  Each  side  of  the  obelisk  at  the  base  measures  ^th 
of  the  height  of  the  shaft,  from  the  base  line  to  that  where  the  cap,  or  pyramidion  com- 
mences. The  cap  is  also  ^  of  the  same  height.  Their  sides  are  slightly  concave,  to 
increase  their  apparent  height  Their  height  varies  from  upwards  of  100  ft.  to  a  few 
inches,  the  tallest  known  I)eing  that  of  Kamak,  which  rises  to  105  ft  7  inches.  The 
sides  are  generally  sculptured  with  hierogylphs  and  representations,  recording  the  names 
and  titles  of  kings,  generally  in  one  line  of  deeply-cut  hierogly^s  down  each  side.  The 
pyramid  of  obelisks  was  sometimes  decorated  with  subjects.  The  mode  by  which  tliey 
were  made  appears  to  have  been  to  hew  them  first  in  the  rough  out  of  a  solid  piece  in  the 
quarries,  and  one  unfinished  specimen  thus  prepared  still  remains  in  the  quarries  of 
Syene.  They  were  transported  down  the  Nile  during  the  inundation,  on  rafts  to  the 
spot  where  they  were  intended  to  be  placed,  and  raised  from  their  horizontal  position  by 
inclined  planes,  aided  by  machinery.  Some  obelisks,  before  their  erection,  had  their 
pyramid  capped  with  bronze  dlded,  or  gold,  the  marks  of  such  covering  still  being  evi- 
dent on  their  surfaces.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  they  were  raised  by  pulleys  and 
heavy  tackle.  The  difficulty  of  erecting  the  fallen  ones  in  the  ages  of  renaissance,  as 
also  the  mechanical  appliances  for  the  lowering  from  its  original  site  the  obelisk  of  Luxor 
in  1831,  and  erecting  it  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  in  1883  by  Le  Bas,  show  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  the  ancients.  The  use  of  otxilisks  is  as  old  as  the  appearance  of  art 
itself  in  Egypt;  these  grand,  simple,  and  geometric  forms  being  used  in  the  4th  dynasty, 
and  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Their  ol>ject  is  envelopKcd  in  great  ol^urity. 
At  the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  appears  that  religious  ceremonies  and  oblations  were 
offered  to  the  ol)eli3ks,  which  were  treated  as  divinities.  Their  sepulchral  use  is 
evinced  by  their  discovery  in  the  tombs  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  the  vignettes  of  early 
papyri.  No  large  obelisk  is  older  than  that  of  Matarieh  or  Hellopolis,  erected  by 
Osortescn  I.  about  1900  B.C.;  and  that  of  Beggig  or  Crocodilopolis  is,  in  reality,  only  a 
stele.  Thothmes  I.  placed  two  of  large  size  l^^re  the  granite  sanctuary  of  Earnak,  and 
his  daughter  Hatasu,  two  others  of  atxive  00  ft.  high  before  the  second  propylaeon. 
Additional  sculptures  were  made  on  these  obelisks  by  Sethos  L,  who  restored  them. 
Thothmes  HI.  appears  to  have  erected  many  obelisks.  The  oldest  is  that  of  the  Atmei- 
lau  or  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople,  erected  to  record  his  conquests  of  Nnharania  or 
Mesopotamia.  Two  others,  which  formerly  stood  at  Heliopolis,  were  subsequently 
re-erected  by  Rameses  IL  at  Alexandria,  and  have  been  popularly  known  as  Cleopatra  s 
Keedles.  One,  which  long  lay  prostrate,  was  after  an  adventurous  vojrage  brought  to 
London  in  1878,  and  erected  on  the  Thames  embankment,  the  other,  removed  to  New  Yori 
1880.  The  highest  of  all  obelisks,  thaf  of  8t  John  of  the  Lateran.  appears  to  have  been 
removed  from  Thebes,  and  set  up  by  Thothmes  IV.  A  small  obelisk  of  Amenophis  11., 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Thebaid,  appan-ntly  from  Elephantine,  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  at  Sion.  Sethos  I.  commenced  the  Flaminian  obe> 
lisk,  subsequently  completed  by  Rameses  II.,  and  placed  at  the  temple  of  Heliopolis.  It 
was  removed  to  Rome  by  Constantius,  and  found  16  ft  under  the  surface  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  erected  in  that  of  Scxtus  V.  by  the  architect  Fontana.  The 
other  obelisks  of  Rameses  IL  are,  the  one  at  the  Luxor  quarter  of  Thebes,  the  companion 
of  which  was  removed  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris  in  1833;  the  two  obelisks  of 
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8an  or  Tanis;  that  of  the  Boboli  gardens  of  Florence,  transported  from  the  cfrcns  of 
Flora  at  Rome;  the  obelisk  of  the  Rutonda  at  Rome,  erected  by  Clement  ill.,  1711 
A.D. ;  and  that  of  the  Villa  Mattel,  which  decorated  the  Ara  Cnli  of  the  capitoL  A 
fmgment  of  another  obelisk  was  in  the  Collegio  Romano.  No  obelisks  are  known  of 
other  monarchs  till  the  20th  dynasty.  That  of  the  Monte  Citorio  at  Rome,  erected  17 
Psammetichus  II.  at  Heliopolis,  was  transported  by  Augustus  to  the  Cam|>aB  Martiua, 
having  been  exhumed  1748  a.d.,  and  erected  by  the  architect  Antinori  in  that  of 
Pius  vl.  Two  other  obelislu  of  small  size,  made  of  black  basalt,  dedicated  by 
Nekhtherhebi  or  Nectanebes  II,  at  Hermopolis,  commonly  known  as  the  obelisks  of 
Cairo,  are  in  the  British  museum.  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus  is  said  to  have  erected  in 
the  Arsinoeum  at  Alexandria  a  plain  obelisk  of  80  cubics,  cut  in  the  quarries  by 
Kectabis.  It  was  set  up  by  the  architect  &ktyrus.  Two  obelisks,  erected  by  Ptolemr 
Euergetes  II.  and  his  wife  Cleopatra,  stood  before  the  temple  of  Philae,  one  of  whicn 
was  removed  to  Corfe  castle  bv  Mr.  Bankes.  The  so-ctdledPamphiliano  obelisk  at  Rome, 
erected  by  £.  Bemia  in  1651,  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X., 
was  removed  from  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  having,  as  their  hieroglyiduokl  l^e&da 
testify,  been  ori^nally  erected  by  Domitian  before  the  Serapeum  at  Rome.  The  last  of 
the  Roman  obeusks  was  the  Barberini,  which  was  found  in  1683  on  the  site  of  the  Cir- 
cus of  Aurelian,  and  finally  erected  in  1822  on  the  Monte  Pincio.  It  was  placed  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian  before  the  mausoleum  or  cenotaph  cither  of  himself  or  Antinoos, 
between  132-6  A.D.  Barbarous  hieroglyphs,  found  on  the  Sallustian  obelisic,  are  copied 
from  the  Flaminian  obelisk.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  transported  to  Rome,  ima- 
dorned  with  hieroglyphs,  by  Sallustius  Crispus,  prefect  of  Itumidia,  and  to  have  been 
set  up  in  the  gardens  of  Ballust,  in  the  reign  of  Vespa«an.  It  was  erected  by  Antinoii, 
1789,  before  the  Church  of  Trinita  del  Monte.  It  has  been  seen  how,  on  the  renidaeance 
of  the  arts,  the  obelisks  were  restored  and  applied  to  the  embellishments  of  modem 
Rome,  either  as  columns  in  the  centers  of  piazzas  or  squares,  or  else  as  the  ornaments  of 
fountains;  one  obelisk  being  set  up  alone  in  the  center  of  the  piazzas  jmd  places  of  Italy 
and  France,  while  in  antiquity  they  dways  stood  in  iMdrs  before  the  Pylons.  One  of 
the  obelisks  of  Rameses  II.  at  Alexandria,  was  removed  to  London  in  1879,  and  another 
was  eiven  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  brought  to  this  country  by  the  Dettoug,  Com- 
mander H.  H.  Gorringe.  It  amved  in  New  York,  July  21,  1880,  and  was  set  up  in 
Central  park,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  addresses  by  William  M.  Evarts  and 
others,  Feb.  22,  1881.  The  expense  of  removal  and  erection  was  defrayed  by  William 
H.  Vanderbllt,  of  New  York. 

Two  small  obelisks,  and  the  apex  of  a  third,  have  been  found  in  Assyria,  in  shape  of 
truncated  prisms,  the  apices  step-shaped.  The  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  n.  w  pal:ice 
of  Kimrud,  of  black  marble,  is  5  ft.  9  in.  high.  Each  side  has  five  compartments  of  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  tlie  tribute  and  ofterings  made  to  the  Shalmanaser.  It  is  covered 
with  a  cuneiform  inscription,  recording  the  aunals  of  the  king's  reign,  from  his  first  to 
his  81st  year.  On  it  is  represents  the  tribute  of  Jehu,  king  of  Isra3.  A  second  obelisk, 
of  white  marble,  measures  8  ft.  2  in.  high,  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs,  representing 
scenes  of  war  and  tributes,  winding  round  it  like  those  of  a  Roman  triumphal  column. 
On  it  is  an  inscription  of  Bhamas-PuL  The  broken  apex  of  a  third  has  a  dedication 
from  Ashur-izir-^ul  II.  An  obelisk  of  Scmiramis  at  Babylon  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus. 
and  another  of  Aricarus  was  interpreted  by  Democritus.  Under  the  Roman  empire, 
obelisks  were  used  as  gnomons,  plaeed  in  the  public  spaces,  or  erected  in  the  tpina  of 
the  eirei.  The  first  removal  of  obelisks  to  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
who  placed  one  in  the  circus,  said  to  been  originally  erected  in  the  reign  of  Semenpsert- 
eus,  851  ft.  high ;  and  another  of  9  ft.  less,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  had  it  adjusted 
as  a  gnomon  by  the  mathematician  Fucundus  Novus;  a  third  obelisk  was  erected  m  the 
Circus  of  Caligula  and  Nero  in  the  Vntiran,  and  originallv  dedicated  to  the  sun  by  Nuc- 
coreus,  the  son  of  Sesosis,  on  the  recovery  of  his  siglit.  Two  other  small  obelisks,  which 
decorated  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  were  erected  by  Claudius  or  Vespaaian  and 
his  sons,  have  been  found.  Other  obelisks  are  known  to  hare  been  removed  by  Constan- 
tius.  854  A.D.  P.  Victor,  in  liis  description  of  the  quarters  of  ancient  Rome,  reckons  6 
of  the  largest  size  and  42  others.  The  Romans  added  to  them  brazen  spheres  and  other 
decorations.  Some  were  removed  to  Constantinople  by  Thcodosius  the  younger,  and 
Valentinian.  890  A.D.  The  translation  of  the  inscription  of  one  of  the  Roman  obelisks 
made  by  a  Greek  or  E^ptian,  named  Hermapion,  has  been  preserved  by  Ammianiu 
Marcellmus. — Eircher,  Wiiprt*  JBgyptinctu  (torn.  iii.  Rom.  1652-54):  Zoega,  De  Origine  4t 
V*u  ObOiiwrumttQ.  Rom.  1797);  Cipriani,  8»i  Dodiei  ObtUteidi  Boma{io.  Rom.  1828); 
L'Hdte,  NbUee  Sitiortque  turle*  Obilugves  EgyptUnt  (8vo,  Paris,  1886);  Birch.  iVotM 
vpon  Obduk$  in  the  Mutmm  ofClouaeal  AntiquiU«t  (8vo,  Lond.  1853,  pp.  208-39;  Layard. 
Sineteh  and  it»  Semoiiu,  vol.  i.  p.  840;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  A  OomniiUary  on  Ae  Ounti- 
form  IiuertpdoTU  (12mo,  Lond.  i860).    Bee  tUna.,  £aTFT,~voL  Y.,  fig.  I, 

OBUUAiaCBBCULV.    See  MTm-BBOta  ard  MntAOUt  Pi.ats. 

OUSUV,  a  Tillage  in  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
railroad,  30  m.  s.w.  of  Cleveland;  the  seat  of  the  well-known  Oberiln  coUegr.  The  Til- 
lage has  several  churches,  business  college,  school  of  telegraphy,  national  and  state 
banks,  union  school-house,  conservatory  of  music,  hotel,  weekly,  monthly,  and  qoarteriy 
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period!<^  electric  Ughta,  and  college  and  public  libraries.  The  TUlaee  has  a  few 
manufactories.  It  has  always  been  noted  for  Its  strictness  of  moralsand  Its  high 
irilglons  tone.    Pop.  exclusive  of  students,  4,87&  w  ~«  -uu  im  mgn 

OBSRUV,  JoHAiTN  Fbieorich.  distinguished  for  his  active  benevolence  and  useful- 
iiesa^  was  b.  at  Strasbure,  Aug.  81, 1740;  and  in  1766  became  Protestant  pastor  of  Wald- 
buch,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Boche  or  SteinUial,  a  wild  mountainous  district  of  Alsace.  Her» 
be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  combining  an  affectionate  diligence  in  the  ordinary 
duUes  of  the  pastorate,  with  wise  and  earnest  endeavors  to  promote  the  education  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  district  had  suffered  terribly  in  the  thirty  years* 
war,  and  the  scanty  populaUon  which  remained  was  sunk  In  poverty  and  Ignorance. 
Obcrlhi  introduced  better  methods  of  culUvatii«  the  soil,  and  vanous  branches  of  manu- 
lactuTB.  The  population,  which  was  scarcely  800  wlien  he  entered  on  his  labors,  had 
Increased  to  8,000at  the  close  of  the  century.  Yet,  tliough  animated  in  all  his  actions  by 
the  mMt  pure  and  disinterested  piety,  it  may  be  questioned  if  he  did  not  carry  bis  moral 
supervision  too  far  when  he  kept  a  register  of  the  moral  character  of  his  parishioners, 
and  swched  with  the  minuteness  though  not  the  motives  of  an  inquisitor,  into  the  most 
insignWcant  details  of  their  private  life.  Oberlin  was  ably  assist^  in  his  reformatory 
labors  by  his  pious  housekeeper,  Luise  Schepler,  who  survived  her  master  eleven  yeari 
He  died  June  1, 1828.  Notwithstanding  the  humble  sphere  hi  which  his  days  were  spent, 
lus  fame  as  a  philanthropist  has  extended  over  the  worid,  and  liis  example  has  sUmulated 
and  guided  many.  See  Bru^  MemoriaU  o/  Oberiin,  by  the  Rev.  T.  fflms,  k.a.  (Lond.. 
1880),  fte  Memoirt  vf  Oberlin  (1863),  the  biography  by  Bodemann  (1868),  and  that  by 
Spach  (Paris,  1866).  ' 

OBBBin  COILBOX,  at  Oberiin,  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  was  founded  in  1888  as  a  Christian 
institution  for  the  liberal  education  of  both  sexes  under  conditions  favorable  to  persons 
of  limited  pecunUry  resources.  It  has  four  departments,  college,  theological  semlnaryt 
academv  and  conservatory  of  music.  In  the  college  the  three  courses,  classical,  philo- 
sophical and  scientific  are  upon  an  entire  equality  as  to  the  quantity  of  work  required 
for  entrance  and  graduation.  The  theological  seminary  is  in  close,  though  not  official, 
relations  with  the  Congregationallsts.  The  Biblioiheca  Sacra,  quarterly,  Is  edited  prin- 
cipally by  members  of  Its  faculty.  The  academy  Is  the  preparatory  school,  and  has  a 
separate  organization  and  fiwulty.  The  conservatory  is  ably  equipped,  and  through  its 
artists'  recitals  secures  the  frequent  presence  of  the  most  distinguished  performers. 
The  16  buildings  include  a  number  of  handsome  stone  stmctnres.  The  catalogue  for 
1896  shows  82  instructors  and  1411  students.  The  town  is  on  the  Lake  Shore  railway, 
84  m.  w.  of  Cleveland,  and  contams  about  4C00  inhabitants.  There  is  a  public  water 
supply  and  sewer  system. 

,  OhitltTiTT  THX0L067,  designates  the  peculiar  views  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  taught  at  Oberiin  coU^  during  the  earlier  years  of  its  history,  by  its  president,  the 
Bev.  Chsfles  G.  Finney  ana  his  colleagues.  Many  from  without  on  the  one  hand  looked 
•t  the  institution  throuj^  the  mists  of  prejudice  and  misapprehension;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  views  actually  held  and  taught  within  the  college  were  probably  improved  by 
increased  reflection  ana  growth  in  the  Christian  life.  1.  The  general  system  of  doctrine 
taug^  was  of  a  modiflea  Calvtnistic  type  in  which  the  leading  thoughts  seemed  to  be 
that  responsibility  pertains  to  the  voluntarv  action  of  the  will,  and  that  eveir  moral 
agent  determines  freely  for  himself,  under  the  pressure  of  the  motives  around  him.  all 
that  is  blameworthy  or  commendable  in  his  character  and  conduct;  that  sin  is  a  votun- 
tary  failure  In  dutj  and  holiness  a  voluntary  performance  of  it;  and  that  a  voluntary 
total  moral  depravity  exists  among  unr^;enerate  men.  The  repentance  which  is  a  con- 
dition of  salvation  is  a  forsaking  of  sin,  the  obligation  to  forsake  it  resting  on  the  sinner, 
and  the  power  to  forsake  it  being  always  within  his  reach.  The  power  to  commit  sin 
implies  uie  power  to  forsake  it  The  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  convenion  is  a  moral  work 
effected  by  the  presentation  of  motives  ttuough  the  truth;  and  the  consequent  work  of 
•anctificanon  is  of  a  similar  kind.  As  Qod's  sovereigntr  works  in  harmony  with  human 
freedom,  one  factor  in  a  man's  salvation  is  his  own  voluntary  consent.  As  sin  cannot 
be  imputed  where  it  is  not  committed,  so  righteousness  cannot  be  where  it  is  not 
possessed.  Hence  the  atonement  does  not  include  the  transfer  of  human  guilt  to 
Christ  or  of  his  righteousness  to  men;  but  rather  so  exhibits  in  the  cross  of  Christ  the 
fiuthfulaess  and  love  of  Ood.  in  contrast  with  the  sinfulness  of  man,  as  to  render 
the  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  sinner  safe  and  right  9.  The  views  concerning  the 
nature  of  virtue  taught  at  Oberiin  were  at  their  basis  those  of  President  Edwards, 
making  the  well-being  of  the  sentient  universe  ttie  highest  ultimate  good;  and  conse- 
quently the  voluntary  regMd  for  this  good,  which  is  called  benevolence,  the  vital  element 
in  all  virtue.  8.  The  Oberiin  doctrine  of  sanctiflcatioa  is  determined  by  the  view  taken 
of  moral  action  as  necessarily  right  or  wrong;  and  therefore  of  moral  character  as  being 
neoeasaiily  at  any  one  instant,  eiOier  perfectly  holy  or  perfectly  sinful.  If  this  be  so, 
oonveision  neoeasarily  becomes  entire  consecration,  and  obedience  and  faith  are  essea- 
tiallr  complete.  Tha  difficulty  with  the  Christian  is  that  lie  is  weak,  inexperienced,  and 
Habie  to  temptation.  Sancliflcation  therefore  becomes  a  gradual  att^nment  of  experience 
and  strength,  through  repeated  enlightenments-  by  the  Holv  Spirit,  accompanied  by 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing.  And  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  oe  sought 
oy  prayer  with  faith  in  the  promise  of  Christ.  Tlie  Oberiin  theology  has  of  late  years 
lort  its  distinctness,  and  has  been  merged  in  the  general  current  of  Christian  doctrine. 
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O'BSBOV,  the  king  of  the  elves  or  fairies,  and  the  husband  of  Titania.  The  name  la 
derived  by  a  change  of  spelling  from  Avi«nm,  more  anciently  Alberon,  and  tliat  from 
the  Qermaa  Albeneh,  i.e.,  king  of  the  Elves.  Oberon  is  first  mentioned  as  "  Roi  da 
royaume  de  la  fSeiie"  in  the  old  French  poem  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  pair  de  France, 
vrnich  was  afterwards  made  the  basis  of  a  popular  prose  romance.  From  the  French, 
Oberon  was  borrowed  by  the  English  poets,  Cnaucer,  Spenser,  and  otiieiB,  but  he  is  most 
familiarly  known  from  his  appearance   In  Siakeepeare's  Midnunmtr  Night*  Dream. 

OBE'SITT,  or  Cobfulkncb,  may  be  defined  to  be  "  an  accumulation  of  fat  under  the 
Integuments  or  in  the  abdomen,  or  in  both  situations,  to  such  an  amount  as  to  embarraaa 
the  several  voluntary  functions. "  A  certain  degree  of  fatness  is  not  only  quite  comp^ 
ible  with  health,  but,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  article  Fats,  Anihal,  the  fatty  tissue  is 
of  considerable  use  in  the  animal  body,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  physical,  and  (lartly 
in  consequence  of  its  chemical  properties;  and  it  is  only  when  the  fatness  be£^  to  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  vital  powers,  that  it  can  he  regarded  as  a  morbid 
condition.  Obesitv  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  is  most  commonly  after  tbo 
fortieth  year  that  the  tendency  to  an  inordinate  accumulation  of  fat  begins  to  show  itaetf. 
After  that  time,  in  the  case  of  men,  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ere  usually  more  attractive 
than  in  earlier  life,  and  much  less  muscular  ezeroise  is  taken;  while  in  women,  the 
cessation  of  the  power  of  child-b«iring  induces  changes  which  lend  remarkably  to  the 
deposition  of  fat.  The  extent  to  which  fat  may  accumulate  in  the  human  body  is 
enormous.  Daniel  Lambert,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  weighed  739  Ibe. ;"  hia 
exact  height  is  not  recorded,  but,  according  to  the  investigations  of  the  late  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son (the  inventor  of  the  spirometer),  the  normal  weight  of  a  man  6  ft.  high  should  not 
exceed  178  lbs.  Dr.  ElUotson  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  female  child,  a  year  old,  who 
weighed  60  lbs.; 

The  predisposing  causes  of  obesity  are  a  peculiar  habit  of  body,  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted; inactivity;  sedentary  occupations,  etc.;  wliile  the  more  immediate  or  exciting 
causes  are  a  rich  diet,  including  fatty  matters,  and  matters  convertible  in  the  body  into 
fats,  such  as  saccluu^ne  and  stutdiy  foods,  and  the  partaking  of  such  a  diet  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  necessary  for  balancing  the  dally  waste  of  the  tissues.  "  Fat  meats,  butter, 
oily  vegetable  substances,  milk,  saccharine  and  farinaceous  substances  are  the  most  fat- 
tening articles  of  food;  whilst  malt  liquors,  particularlyrich  and  sweet  ale  are,  of  all 
beverages,  the  most  conducive  in  promoting  oliesity.  The  fattening  effect  of  figs  and 
grapes,  and  of  the  sugar-cane,  upon  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  these  aro  abund- 
ant, is  well  known.  In  various  countries  in  Africa  and  the  east,  whero  obesity  is  much 
admired  in  females,  warm  baths,  indolence,  and  living  upon  saccharine  farinaceous 
articles,  upon  dates,  the  nuts  from  which  palm-oil  is  obtained,  and  upon  various  oily 
seeds,  are  the  means  usuallv  emploved  to  produce  this  effect." — Copland's  Dicttonary  of 
MkUdne,  article  "  Obesity.  The  knowledge  of  the  means  of  inducing  obesity  affords 
us  the  best  clue  to  the  rational  treatment  of  this  affection.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the 
administrationof  acids— vinegar,' for  example,  or  one  of  the  mineral  acids — will  check 
the  deposition  of  fat;  but  if  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  it  is  only  at  the  cost  of  serious 
inluiy  to  the  digestive,  and  often  to  the  urinary  organs.  The  employment  of  soap  and 
alKalies,  as  advocated  a  century  ago  by  Dr.  Flemvng  {A  Diiamne  on  the  Nature,  Oaiue*, 
and  Oure  of  GorpiUenetf,  1760),  is  less  objectionable  tiian  tiiat  of  acids,  but  the  prolonged 
use  even  of  these  is  usually  prejudicial 

A  very  interesting  Letter  on  Chrpulenee,  published  in  1868  by  Mr.  Banting,  in  which 
he  records  the  effect  of  diet  in  his  own  case,  after  all  medicinal  treatment  had  failed,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  affection  of  which  this 
article  treats.  The  following  are  the  leading  points  in  his  esse.  He  was  66  years  of  age, 
about  6  ft.  5  in.  stature  (and  therefore,  accoraing  to  Dr.  Hutchinson's  calculations,  ou^t 
to  have  weighed  about  143  lbs.),  and  in  Aug.,  1862,  weighed  208  lbs.  "Few  men,"  be 
observes,  "have  led  a  more  active  life  ....  so  that  my  corpulence  and  subsequent 
obesity  were  not  through  neglect  of  necessary  bodily  activity,  nor  from  excessive 
eating,  drinking,  or  self-indulgence  of  any  kind,  except  that  I  partook  of  the  simple  ali- 
ments of  bread,  milk,  butter,  beer,  sugar,  and  potatoes,  more  freely  than  my  aged  nature 
required  ....  I  could  not  stoop  to  tie  my  shoe,  nor  attend  to  the  little  offices  humanity 
requires  without  considerable  pain  and  difficulty;  I  have  been  compelled  to  go  down 
stairs  slowly  backwards,  to  save  the  jar  of  increased  weight  upon  the  ankle  and  knee 
joints,  and  been  obliged  to  puff  and  blow  with  every  slight  exertion"  (pp.  10  and  14). 

By  the  advice  of  a  medical  friend,  he  adopted  the  following  plan  of  diet:  "For 
breakfast  I  take  4  or  6  ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  kidneys,  broiled  fish,  bacon,  or  cold  meat 
of  any  kind  except  pork;  a  large  cup  of  tea  (without  milk  or  sugar),  a  Httle  biscuit,  or 
one  ounce  of  dry  toast.  For  dmner,  6  or  6  ounces  of  any  fish  except  salmon,  any  meat 
except  pork,  any  vegetable  except  potato,  one  ounce  of  dnr  toast,  frait  out  of  8  pudding, 
any  kind  of  poultry  or  game,  and  9  or  8  glasses  of  good  daret,  sherry,  or  Madeira  ; 
champagne,  port,  and  beer  forbidden.  For  tea,  8  or  8  ounces  of  fruit,  8  mak  or  two, 
and  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar.  For  supper,  8  or  4  ounces  of  meat  or  fish,  simi- 
lar to  dinner,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  claret  (p.  18).  I  In^akfast  between  Sand  9  o'dodc. 
dine  between  1  and  2 ;  take  my  slight  tea  meal  between  6  and  6  ;  and  sup  at  8"  (p.  40). 
Under  this  treatment  he  lost  in  little  more  than  a  year  (between  Aug.  26,  1868.  and  Sept. 
12,  1868)  46  lbs.  of  his  bodily  weight,  while  his  girth  round  the  waist  was  reduced  18J 
Inches.    He  reported  himself  as  restored  to  health,  as  able  to  walk  up  and  down  stain 
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like  other  men ;  to  stoop  with  ease  and  freedom ;  and  safely  to  leave  off  knee -bandages, 
which  he  Iiad  necessarily  worn  for  20  years  past    Mr.  Banting  died  in  1878. 

OBI,  or  Obbah.    See  Obb. 

OBI'OH,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky ;  640  sq.m.;  pop.  '90, 27,278. 
Co.  seat.  Union  City. 

O'BIT  (Lat  oMu*,  a  "  going  down,"  "  death")  literally  means  the  decease  of  an  indi- 
vlduaL  But  as  a  certain  ecclesiastical  service  was  fixed  to  be  celebrated  on  the  day  of 
death  (in  dU  obitut),  the  name  came  to  t>e  applied  to  the  service  itself.  Obit  therefore 
signifies,  in  old  church  language,  the  service  performed  for  the  departed.  It  consisted. 
In  the  Roman  church,  of  those  portions  of  the  qffleium  defuneiorum  whicli  are  called 
matins  and  lauds,  followed  by  a  mass  for  the  dead,  chanted  or  occasionally  read. 

OBITEB  OICTVK,  a  Latin  expression  meaning,  literally,  "  said  by  the  way"  and  used 
In  law  to  denote  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  court  in  deciding  a  case  which  does  not 
bear  upon  any  point  directly  involved  in  the  case.  Such  an  opinion  does  not  have  the 
force  of  a  precedent,  and  as  it  is  given  without  hearing  argument  is  not  as  likely  to  be 
as  well  considered  and  precise  as  opinions  on  questions  direct  and  not  collateral.  On 
the  other  bwid  the  train  of  reasoning  which  leads  to  a  given  conclusion  can  often  appear 
only  by  examining  the  side  issues  and  using  analogous  principles. 

OBJXOT,  In  the  language  of  metaph3rsic8,  is  that  of  which  any  thinking  being  or  tub- 
feet  can  become  cognizant.  This  subject  itself,  however,  is  capable  of  transmutation 
into  an  object,  for  one  may  think  al>out  his  thinking  faculty.  To  constitute  a  metaphys- 
ical object,  actual  existence  Is  not  necessary;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  conceived  by  the 
subject.  Nevertheless,  it  is  customary  to  employ  the  term  objective  as  synonymous  with 
real,  so  that  a  thing  is  said  to  be  "  objectively"  considered  when  regarded  in  itself,  and 
according  to  its  nature  and  properties,  and  to  be  "subjectively"  considered,  when  it  is 

S resented  in  its  relation  to  us,  or  as  it  shapes  itself  in  our  apprehension.  Skepticism 
enies  the  possibility  of  objective  knowledge;  i.e.,  it  denies  that  we  can  ever  become 
certain  that  our  cognition  of  an  object  corresponds  with  the  actual  nature  of  that  object 
TTie  verbal  antithesis  of  objective  and  subjective  representation  is  also  largely  employed 
in  the  fine  arts,  but  even  here,  though  the  terms  may  be  convenient,  the  difference 
expressed  by  them  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  not  of  kind.  When  a  poem  or  a  novel,  for 
example,  obtrudes  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  author  at  the  expense  of  a  clear  and  distinct 
representation  of  the  incident  and  character  appropriate  to  itself,  we  say  it  is  a  subjec- 
tive work;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  personality  of  the  author  retires  into  the  back- 
ground, or  disappears  altogether,  we  call  it  objective.  The  poemsof  Shelley  and  Byron; 
the  novels  of  Jean  Paul  Rfchter,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Victor  Hugo;  and  the  paintings  of 
the  PieraphaeMtes  belong  essentially  to  the  former  class  ;  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare, 
the  novels  of  Scott,  and  the  poems  of  Ooethe  to  the  latter. 

OBJECT-0LAS8,  the  glass  in  a  telescope  (q.v.)  or  microscope  (q.v.),  which  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  tube  nearest  the  object,  and  first  receives  the  rays  of  light  reflected. 

OBJECT  TEAOHDTO.  A  method  of  instruction  in  which  objects  are  employed  to  call 
into  systematic  exercise  the  observing  faculties  of  young  pupils.  Pestalozzi  (1746-1827) 
was  the  first  to  introduce  object  teaching  as  a  special  feature  of  elementary  education, 
although  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  others  Imsed  their  systems  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple—that is,  they  recognized  the  necessity  of  training  the  mind  to  grasp  ideas  from 
objects  by  actual  perception,  t)efore  attempting  to  teach  verbal  expression  of  those  ideas. 
In  his  Wie  Oertrud  ihn  Kinder  lehrt  (1806)  Pestalozzi  says  "  the  culture  of  the  outer 
and  inner  senses  is  the  alwolute  foundation  of  all  knowledge — ^tbe  first  and  highest  prin- 
ciple of  Instrucidon."  Object  teacliing  became  universal  in  Oermany  by  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  pedagogical  writers  like  Hamiscb, 
Grassmann,  and  Y61ter,  who  freely  discussed  Pestalozzi 's  theories  and  sought  to  improve 
them  in  practice.  There  are  five  important  purposes  to  which  object  lessons  may  be 
applied :  (1)  preparation  for  serious  learning  ;  (2)  sharpening  of  the  senses  and  guidance 
to  the  right  use  of  same ;  (8)  exercise  in  langua^ ;  (4)  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  (6) 
moral  training.  Although  now  conceded  to  have  its  obvious  limitations,  object  teaching, 
more  or  less  modified,  still  holds  its  own  in  the  educational  svstemsof  almost  all  civilized 
nations.  According  to  the  scheme  of  the  London  school  board  (in  1888),  objects  are 
classified  in  four  groups — viz.,  (a)  Domestic  group  :  door,  chair,  table,  etc. ;  (6)  Animal 
group  :  child,  itself,  cat,  dog,  etc.  ;  (e)  Plant  group :  fiowers,  etc.,  in  season  ;  ((i)  Mineral 
group.  See  Cydopedia  of  Sdueation,  by  Kiddle  and  Scbem  (1877)^  and  Sonnensdiein's 
C^el^edia  ofBdueation  (London,  1889). 

0BLATX8  (Lat  oblattu,  oblata,  "  offered  up"),  the  name  of  a  class  of  religious  bodies 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  differ  from  the  religious  orders  stricUv  so  called, 
in  not  being  bound  by  the  solemn  vows  of  the  religious  profession.  The  institute  of 
oblates  was  one  of  the  many  reforms  introduced  in  the  diocese  of  Milan  by  St  Charles 
Borromeo,  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  century.    The  members  consisted  of  secular 

Sriests  who  lived  in  community,  and  were  merely  bound  by  a  promise  to  the  bishop  to 
evote  themselves  to  any  service  which  he  should  consider  desirable  for  the  interest  of 
reUgion.  St.  Charles  made  use  of  their  services  chiefly  in  the  wild  and  inaccessible 
Al^ne  districts  of  his  diocese.  This  institute  still  exists,  and  has  t>een  recentlv  intro- 
duced into  England.  Still  more  modem  are  the  "  oblates  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Manr," 
ft  body  of  French  origin,  which  arose  in  the  present  century,  and  has  been  very  widdy 
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citended  ;  and  whose  cUef  object  ia  to  assist  the  parochial  dergy,  by  hcddlne  missions 
for  the  reli^ous  instraction  of  the  people  in  any  district  to  wliich  Uiey  may  be  invited.  This 
body  also  lias  been  established  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  Other  similar  institateB 
might  be  enumerated,  but  the  conatitution  of  all  ia  nearly  the  same.  There  is  also  a 
female  institute  of  oblates,  which  was  established  in  Rome,  about  1440,  by  St.  Francisc* 
of  Rome,  and  which  consists  of  ladies  associated  for  charitable  and  religious  objects,  and 
living  in  community,  but  bound  only  by  promise,  and  not  by  vow. 

OBLATIOV  (Lat.,  ablatio,  "  an  offering").  This  term  signifies  in  Canon  law  an  offer.' 
ing  to  Ood,  of  whatever  kind,  upon  His  altar.  The  Orwter  and  Ze»$er  Oblatioru  ate 
included  in  the  Eucharistic  Office  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Le$$er  OblaUm 
in  the  early  church  was  the  offertory  service,  or  the  offering  of  bread  and  wine  by  the' 
faithful  for  use  in  the  sacramental  service,  or  for  the  support  of  tbe  priests.  The  actualj 
custom  of  making  offerings  began  to  fall  into  disuse  about  the  year  1000  A.D.,  but  the 
service  and  name  are  still  retained  and  constitute  the  letter  Oblation.  The  Oreater 
Oblation  is  the  service  attending  the  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  God  by  the  priest 
for  the  purpose  of  consecration. 

OBUOATIOK  OF  COVTXAOTS,  tiie  legal  bond   which  demands  that  th«  cmitract- 

ing  parties  shall  carry  out  their  agreement,  and  including  the  right  to  enforce  the  contivct 
by  legal  procedure.  This  extension  of  the  word  obligation  to  include  the  legal  effect  and 
remedy  is  important,  and  upon  the  subject  the  United  States  supreme  court  has  said 
that  "  tbe  laws  whidi  exist  at  the  time  and  place  of  mnking  the  contract  and  where  it  is 
to  be  performed  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  it.  This  embraces  alike  those  whichaffect 
its  validity,  construction,  discharge,  and  enforcement"  In  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion, art.  I.  sec.  10,  is  found  this  provision:  "No  state  shdl  pass.  .  .  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  The  ques- 
tions at  once  arise:  What  are  the  obligations  of  a  contract;  to  what  contracts  does  the 
prohibition  apply,  and  what  laws  are  ofsuch  a  nature  as  to  violate  that  prohibition?  The 
first  question  is  answered  in  the  definition  given  above,  and  it  should  be  added  that  the 
legal  bond  is  derived  from  those  laws  qply  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
contract  and  thus  supposed  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties.  As  to  the  second, 
all  contracts  are  embraced  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  if  they  respect  rights  or 
claims  which  could  be  brought  before  a  court  of  law  or  equity,  whether  they  are  expressed 
or  implied,  executed  or  executory.  Conveyances,  statutory  grants,  and  private  charters 
issuea  by  a  state  undoubtedly  come  within  the  prohibition.  Against  this  the  states 
have  protested,  but  in  the  great  Dartmouth  college  case  the  supreme  court  decided  that 
a  private  charter  is  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  corporation,  and  cannot  be 
repealed  or  impaired  by  subsequent  legislation,  and  that  such  collateral  stipulations  as 
exemption  from  taxation  are  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.  This  decision  has  been 
many  times  reaffirmed  but  is  still  doubted  by  many  eminent  lawyers  on  the  ground  that 
a  state  cannot  sell  by  contract  its  sovereign  functions.  Municipal  corporations  have  no 
such  immunity  as  to  their  charters,  as  they  are  political  in  their  nature.  The  contract 
of  marriage  has  heen  held  not  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  obligations  in  the  sense 
us^  in  the  constitution,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  said  that  a  law  cr«Uing  new 
grounds  for  the  divorce  of  parties  married  before  its  passage  would  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  marriage  contract  and  would  therefore  be  unconstitutional.  As  to  remedies  for 
violation  of  contract  obligations,  it  is  not  considered  that  the  state  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion by  changing  tbe  nature  and  extent  of  the  relief  offered,  or  by  varying  the  time  and 
mode  in  which  mese  remedies  may  be  pursued,  or  by  barring  all  relief  after  a  prescrilwd 
time.  The  case  would  be  different  were  all  remedies  to  be  alx)lislied.  Tbe  right  of  the 
state  to  pass  regulations  for  preserving  public  order,  health,  and  morality  is  not  to  be 
restrained  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  clause  of  the  constitution  under  discussion. 
The  right  of  a  state  legislature  to  forever  exempt  from  taxaUon  any  property,  and  thus 
to  bind  its  successors  and,  as  it  were,  compromise  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  state,  is  not  yet 
fully  settled;  but  Uie  prevailing  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  such  exemption  may  be  made 
for  good  or  valuable  consideranon,  as  all  property  rights  are  subject  to  the  state  powers 
of  taxation  and  eminent  domain.  Congress  has  been  given  the  power  of  passing  general 
bankrupt  laws,  but  this  power  is  not  exclusive;  such  laws,  however,  passed  in  aid  of 
debtors,  as  stay  laws,  exemption  laws,  or  statutes  of  limitation,  conflict  with  the  pro- 
hibition of  impairment  of  obligations  when  they  are  so  framed  as  to  act  retrospectively. 
Licenses,  public  offices,  and  permission  by  statute  to  do  certain  nets,  as  to  sue  the  slate, 
are  not  in  their  nature  contracts;  no  consideration  exists,  and  the  grant  may  be  repealed 
without  impairing  any  contract  obligation.  Thus  it  has  repeatedly  been  held  that 
license  to  establish  a  lottery  or  to  carry  on  a  dangerous  manufacture  may  st  any  time  be 
revoked.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  constitution  does  not  extend  the  prohibition  of 
impairment  to  congress  as  well  as  to  the  states,  and  however  opposed  to  common  honesty 
and  public  policy  such  an  act  would  be,  there  is  little  doubt  that  congress  has  (hi  legal 
power  to  pass  such  laws. 

OBUOATO,  the  same  as  Obblioato  (q.T.)> 

O'BOE  (French,  UauOxni ;  English,  Hautboy),  tbe  oldest  and  most  Important  wood 
wind-instrument.  It  Is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  traced  in  the  sculpture  of  Egypt  and 
Greece.  Early  specimens  irom  Arabia,  China,  and  India  are  in  the  South  Kensington 
and  other  museums.  In  ancient  history  it  was  known  as  the  schalmei,  chalumean,  and 
shawm.  Tbe  mechanism  of  the  modern  oboe  differs  from  that  in  use  fifty  years  afp, 
many  devices  having  been  taken  from  Boehm.  and  additions  made  by  Ap«Uon  Ha 
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Boee  Barret,  a  noted  oboe-plajer  of  France.  His  modifications  were  the  introduction 
of  a  plate  for  the  left-hand  thumb,  the  double  automatic  octave  keys,  and  a  system  of 
flngeHng  to  lessen  the  mechanical  difficulties.  The  oboe  is  the  most  elaborate  and  difB- 
cult  of  reed  instruments.  It  is  of  wood,  and  made  ia  separate  pieces  :  a  top,  bottom, 
bell- joints,  a  short  metal  tube,  on  which  the  reed— two  blades  of  thin  cane— is  attached. 
It  has  a  conical  bore,  terminating  in  a  bell,  and  is  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  keys] 
and  orifices.  The  oboe  stands  in  the  key  of  C,  and  is  written  for  the  treble  clef.  Its) 
harmonic  tones  are  consecutive,  and  similar  to  those  of  a  stopped  organ-pipe.  The 
compass  is  of  two  octaves  and  a  fifth  below  the  treble  clef ;  the  oboe  is  one  of  the. 
most  important  members  of  the  orchestra,  and  its  weird,  romantic,  melancholy  quality* 
is  most  effective,  resembling  that  of  the  Cor  Anglais,  or  English  horn.  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  and  Mozart  give  it  prominence  in  their  orchestral  writings.  The  principal 
solo  compositions  for  the  oboe  are  :  Handel's  six  concertos ;  Mozart's  quintet  for  oboe 
and  strings  ;  Beethoven's  trio  for  two  oboes  and  English  horn  ;  Hummel's  variations, 
with  orchestra  ;  and  Kalliwoda's  concertino  in  F,  with  orchestra.  B-flat  oboesare  used 
in  military  bands,  but  require  transposition  of  the  written  parts.  The  oboe  d'Araore,  in 
use  in  the  18th  century,  became  obsolete,  but  has  been  reconstructed  by  M.  Mahillon,  of 
Brussels,  at  the  order  of  M.  Glevaert,  in  order  to  perform  correctly  the  works  of  Bach. 
The  oboe  di  cacciae  (hunting-oboe),  which  is  found  in  the  scores  of  Bach,  Haydn,  and 
others,  has  now  gone  out  of  ose,  and  is  often  confounded  by  modem  writers  with  the 
Cor  Anglais. 

OBOK  (sometimes  spelled  Obocx),  a  French  colony  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
on  Tajnrra  bay  In  the  gulf  of  Aden.  The  chief  town,  Obo'k,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Tajorra  bay  is  a  military,  marine  and  coaling  station  and  has  a  population  of  800. 
OlMk  was  bought  by  the  French  government  in  1862,  but  not  occupi^  until  1883.  The 
liarbor  is  small  but  safe  and  easy  of  access.  A  submarine  cable  to  Jibuti  has  been 
projected.  There  is  trade  with  Shoa  and  other  countries  in  the  interior.  See  Poydenot, 
Obode,  ibUuM  cU  ravitaiUematl  pour  la  marine  fixuu^ise  (Paris,  1803). 

OB'OLire  (Gr.,  oboioi  or  obdoi,  a  spit),  the  smallest  of  the  four  common  Greek  coins  and' 
weights,  was  originally,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  small  piece  of  iron  or  copper,  similar 
in  form  to  the  head  of  a  spit,  or  spear  head,  whence  its  name.  In  this  form  it  was  used 
as  a  coin,  and  a  handful  of  "oboli"  was  equivalent  to  a  drachma  (q. v.).  It  was  sub- 
sequently coined  of  silver,  and  in  the  ordinary  round  form,  but  still  retained  its  original 
name  ;  its  value,  both  as  a  coin  and  a  weight,  was  now  fixed  as  the  i  part  of  a  drachma,! 
so  that  in  the  Attic  system  it  was  equivalent  to  'Z  cts.,  and  15f  Troy  ^Ins  respectively  ; 
while  the  .^ginetan  obolus  was  worth  5  cts.  as  a  coin,  and  2.ii  Troy  grains  as  a  weight. 

OB'OLUB,  in  natural  history.  See  Ihtsbtebkatb  Anihals,  sab-kingdom  mollusca, 
division  A ;  cUas  ni.,  family  10. 

OBOOSI'AH,  Henrt,  was  bom  In  the  island  of  Hawaii,  about  ITM,  and  in  1809  was 
brought  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  by  a  sea-captain.  A  desii«  for  education  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  sight  of  the  college  and  its  stuaent<>,  and  his  wish  to  become  a  missionary 
to  bis  people  gained  him  many  friends,  by  whose  aid  he  studied  at  Andover,  Mass., 
and  at  TorringK>rd,  Litchfield,  and  Cornwall,  Conn.  At  the  last-named  place  a  foreign 
mission  school  was  established,  nnd  here  Obookiah  was  placed  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion, but  died  in  Feb.,  1818.  The  interest  awakened  by  his  case  led  to  the  sending  of 
missionaries  to  Hawaii. 

03SIEV,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  drained  by  Little  Bioux  river  and  Willow  creek  ;  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St  Paul,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railroads;  670  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  13,069.     Co.  seat,  Primghar. 

O'BKIXir,  Frrz-JAMBS,  182S-62;  b.  Ireland;  emigrated  to  America  In  1850,  and  In 
April,  1861,  joined  the  New  York  7th  regiment.  In  the  following  January  he  was 
'placed  on  the  staff  of  Oen.  F.  W.  Lander,  was  wounded  in  a  skirmish,  Feb.  16, 1862,  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  surgical  operation.  He  was  a  contributor  in  prose  and  verse 
to  the  AUanlic  Monthly.  He  was  happy  in  I)is  choice  of  themes,  especially  for  bis 
poetical  work,  and  be  gave  them  noble  treatment,  vigorous  but  refined.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier.  He  is  called  the  ablest  of  those  of  the  New  ''fork  Bohemians,  from  1850  to  1803, 
who  are  now  dead.  He  was  a  member  of  that  literary  coterie  to  which  Charles  O.  Hal- 
pine,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Walt  Whitman,  and  T.  B.  Aldrich  belonged,  and  in  a  publication 
of  the  present  year  entitled  Life,  Poem*,  and  Slories  of  Fite-Jamet  ffBrien,  edited  by 
William  Winter,  who  knew  him  well,  are  included  his  stories,  most  distinguished  for 
imi^nalive  ability  and  literary  art,  liie  Diamond  Lent  and  the  Oolden  Ingot. 

OVBIXB,  Jerbuiah,  1740-1818 ;  b.  Ireland ;  came  to  this  countir  and  settled  in 
Maine;  in  177S,  with  only  a  few  assistants,  struck  the  first  hostile  blow  in  the  American 
waters,  capturing  the  Margaretta,  a  British  armed  vessel,  for  which  act  he  was  appointed 
capt.  of  privateers.  Soon  afterwards  ne  captured  other  English  vessels,  and  was  com- 
missioned capt.  in  the  state  navy,  but  finally  was  made  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the 
prison-ship  Jersey  for  six  months,  then  sent  to  England  and  placed  in  Mill  Prison,  but  a 
year  later  escaped,  and  returned  to  Maine.  He  held  the  oflSce  of  collector  at  Machias, 
at  which  place  he  died. 

OVBIBV,  William  SMrrH,  b.  in  1803,  waf  the  second  son  of  the  late  sir  Edward 
O'Brien,  biut.  of  Dromoland,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland,  and  uncle  of  the  present 
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lord  Inchiquin;  that  ancient  iMrony  having  recently  psaied  to  the  Dromoland  O'Brient 
on  the  failure  of  the  pider  branch.  WilUam  B.  O'Brien  was  educated  at  Harrow  ScbooL 
whence  he  pamed  to  Trinity  collie,  Cambridge.  He  entered  parliament  for  theboroof^ 
of  Ennis  in  1828,  and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation.  In  1885  he  was 
lelumed  on  advanced  liberal  principles  for  the  county  of  Limenck,  and  for  several  years 
strongly  advocated  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  a  strictly  equtd  Justice  with  England,  in 
legislative  as  well  as  executive  measures.  Professing  nis  inability  to  effect  this  in  the 
united  legislature,  and  having  embroiled  himself  wiUi  the  speaker  by  refusing  to  serve 
on  committees  (for  which  refusal  he  was  committed  to  prison  in  the  house  by  the 
spteaker's  order),  he  withdrew  from  attendance  in  parliament  in  1841,  and  joined  actively 
with  Daniel  O'Connell  (q.t.)  in  the  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  lej^lative  union  between 
England  and  Ireland.  In  the  progress  of  that  agitation,  a  division  having  arisen  on  the 
question  of  moral  as  against  pnyacal  force  between  O'Connell  and  the  party  known  as 
"young  Ireland,"  O'Brien  sided  with  the  latter;  and  when  the  political  crisis  of  1848 
eventuated  in  a  recourse  to  arms,  he  took  part  in  an  attempt  at  rebellion  in  the  a.  of 
Ireland,  which  in  a  few  days  came  to  an  almost  ludicrous  conclusion.  Ue  was  in  conse- 
quence arrested,  and,  having  been  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence, 
however,  was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life;  and  after  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quiUity  in  the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  he,  in  common  with  the  other  political  exiles, 
was  permitted  to  retom  to  lus  native  country.  From  that  date  (1866)  he  spent  much  of 
hjs  time  in  foreign  travel;  and  although  he  wrote  more  than  once  in  terms  of  strong 
disapproval  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  invariably  abstained  from  all  active  ahara 
■.n  the  political  proceedings  of  any  party.    He  died  June,  1864 

O'BBIEH,  WiLUAM,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1853,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Cork.  In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  Hallow,  from  South 
Tyrone  in  1885,  and  from  North-East  Cork  in  1880.  He  has  always  been  a  leading  mem- 
b^  of  the  Home  Rule  (q.T.)  party,  and  represented  the  Irish  National  League  at  the  con- 
vention held  in  Cbicagoln  1886.  He  has  been  four  times  imprisoned  under  the  so-called 
Coercion  Act,  and  once  suspended  Irom  the  House  for  breach  of  the  rules.  In  1890, 
while  set  free  on  bail  during  a  pending  trial,  be  forfeited  his  bail  and  escaped  to  the 
United  States  to  keep  an  engagement  there  to  deliver  addresses.   He  played  a  prominent 

Eurt  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Pamclllte  and  the  McCarthy  factions  in  1801.  He 
as  edited  United  Irdand,  and  while  in  prison  wrote  When  We  Were  Boye.  He  is  a 
vigorous  and  incisive  speaker,  and  hns  much  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Irish 
party.    See  Parnbu.  ;  ftjui  of  Campaioh. 

OBSCEirS  FBIKTS,  BOOKS,  or  FICTTTBEa  By  the  United  States  revised  statutes, 
sec.  2491,  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  importing  into  the  United  States  from  any 
foreign  country  any  obscene  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  writing,  advertisement,  circular, 
print,  picture,  drawing,  or  other  representation,  figure,  or  image,  on  or  of  pa]^  or 
other  material,  or  any  instrument  or  drug  for  any  immoral  purpose.  No  invoice  or 
package  containing  such  articles  shall  be  admitted  at  the  custom  house.  Any  Judge 
of  any  U.  S.  district  or  circuit  court,  before  whom  complaint  in  writing  is  made 
upon  knowledge  or  belief,  and  if  upon  belief,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  such  belief, 
supported  by  complainants'  oath,  may  issue  a  warrant  to  any  marslial  or  deputy  mar- 
shal to  search  for  and  seize  such  immoral  articles,  and  to  make  return  so  that  they  may 
be  condemned  and  destroyed.  The  proceedings,  as  in  other  cases  of  municipal  seizure, 
are  subiect  to  appeal  or  writ  of  error.  It  was  held  in  Th»  U.  8.  vs.  One  ea»e  of  Sterto- 
teopie  Slides,  Sprague,  407,  that  where  an  invoice  contains  any  immoral  articles,  the 
whole  is  forfeited.  By  sec.  8,878,  obscene  publications,  etc.,  are  excluded  from  the 
malls.  By  sec.  8,898  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  deposit  in  or  take  out  from  the 
mnils  such  thin^  for  the  purpose  of  circulation  or  distribution,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  for  each  offense  be  fined  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $5,(>0O,  or 
imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year  or  more  than  10  years,  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  The  prohibition  of  these  statutes  is  against  every  article  or  thing  intended  or 
adapted  to  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  use.  By  sec.  5,889,  every  person  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  or  any  of  the  territories,  or  elsewhere  within  the  United  States 
jurisdiction,  who  sells,  lends  or  gives  away,  or  in  any  manner  exhibits  or  publishes  or 
offers  to  publish  any  obscene  publication  etc.,  shall  be  punished  with  hard  labor  in  the 
penitentiary  for  not  less  than  6  months,  or  more  than  5  years  for  each  offense,  or  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $2,000  with  costs.  By  sec.  1785,  any  oflScer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  who  violates  laws  against  obscene  literature 
etc.,  is  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  for  each  offense,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $100, 
nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  at  bard  labor  for  not  leas  than  one  year, 
nor  more  than  10  years  or  both.     See  Vies,  SocDnuca  for  thk  Suppbbsbioh  of 

OBSOintAir'IIBTS,  the  name  given,  originally  in  derision,  to  a  party  who  are  snpposefl 
to  look  with  dislike  and  apprehension  on  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  to  regard  its 
general  dilTusion  among  men,  taken  as  they  are  orainarily  found,  as  prejudicial  to  their 
relinous  welfare,  and  possibly  injurious  to  their  material  interests.  Of  those  who  avow 
such  a  doctrine,  and  have  written  to  explain  and  defend  it,  it  is  only  just  to  say  that 
they  profess  earnestly  to  desire  the  progress  of  all  true  knowledge  as  a  thing  good  in 
itsdf;  but  they  regard  the  attempt  to  diffuse  it  among  men,  indlsmminately,  asperikMU^ 
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and  often  hurtful,  by  producing  presumption  and  discontent    They  profeu  bat  to 
leduce  to  practice  tbe  motto — 

A  little  laitrnlng  Is  a  dangenraa  thln(. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  there  are  fanatics  of  ignorance  aa  well  aa  fanatics  of 
science. 

OBSEQTIIX&    See  Fuiteral  Ritbs. 

OBSES'TAXXIBTS,  or  Obsebvast  FBANcnoAira.  Under  tbe  head  FRAirciECAin 
(q.v.)  has  been  detailed  the  earlier  history  of  the  controversies  in  that  order  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  tbe  original  rule  and  practice  established  by  St.  Francis  for  the  brethren, 
and  of  the  separate  organization  of  the  two  parties  at  tbe  time  of  Leo  X.  The  advocates 
of  the  primitive  rigor  were  called  ObtertanttM,  or  Striettori*  Obtenantia,  but  both  bodies 
were  still  reputed  sublect,  although  each  free  to  practice  its  own  rule  in  its  own  separate 
houses,  to  the  general  administrator  of  the  order,  who,  as  the  rigorists  were  by  far  the 
more  numerous,  was  a  member  of  that  schooL  By  degrees,  a  second  reform  arose 
among  a  party  in  the  order,  whose  zeal  the  rigor  of  the  obeervantists  was  insufficient  to 
satisfy,  and  Clement  YII.  permitted  two  Spanish  friars,  Stephen  Molena  and  Martin 
Ouzman,  to  car^  out  in  Spain  these  views  m  a  distinct  brandi  of  the  order,  who  take 
the  name  of  rrformaU,  or  reformed.  This  body  lias  in  later  times  been  incorporated 
with  the  obea-vantists  under  one  head.  Before  the  French  revolution,  they  are  said  to 
have  ntimbered  above  70,000,  distributed  over  more  than  8,000  convents.  Since  that 
time,  their  number  has,  of  course,  been  much  diminished;  but  they  still  are  a  very 
numerous  and  widespread  body,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  the  new  world,  and  in  the 
nissionary  districts  of  the  east.  In  Ireland  and  England,  and  for  a  considerable  time  in 
Scotland,  they  maintained  themselves  throughout  all  the  rigor  of  the  penal  times- 
Several  communities  are  still  found  in  the  t«ro  first-named  kingdoms. 

OBSEBYATIOH  and  EXPZSnCEKX  are  the  leading  features  of  modem  science,  as 
contrasted  with  the  philosphy  of  tbe  ancients.  They  are  indispensable  as  the  bases  of 
all  human  knowledge,  and  no  true  philosophy  has  ever  made  progress  without  them, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  exerciseu.  Thus,  by  Socrates,  Pinto,  and  Aristotle, 
no  less  than  by  Archimedes  and  the  ancient  astronomers,  observation  and  experiment 
are  extensively  though  not  prominentiy  or  always  obviously  employed;  and  it  was  by 
losing  this  clue  to  tbe  spirit  of  their  master's  teaching,  that  the  later  disciples  in  these 
scho^s  of  philosophy  missed  the  path  of  real  progress  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
It  was  in  the  latter  hialf  of  the  16th  c.  thut  the  minds  of  pbiloeopbers  were  first  eon»doutly 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  observation  and  experiment,  as  opposed  to  authority  and 
abstract  reasoning.  This  result  was  first  occasioned  by  the  discoveries  and  controversies 
of  Galileo  in  Florence;  and  to  tbe  same  end  were  contributed  the  simultaneous  efforts  of 
a  number  of  philosophers  whose  minds  were  turned  in  the  same  direction — TychoBrahe 
in  Holland,  Kepler  in  Germany,  William  Gilbert  in  England,  who  were  shortly  after- 
wards followed  by  a  crowd  of  kindred  spirits.  The  poweirul  mind  of  Francis  Bacon  lent 
itself  to  describe  tbe  newly  awakened  spirit  of  scientific  investigation,  and  though  he 
ignored  or  affected  to  despise  the  results  achieved  by  tbe  great  philosophers  just  men- 
tioned,  he  learned  from  them  enough  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  philosophy  of  inductive 
science,  which,  if  we  look  at  the  course  of  scientific  progress  since  his  day,  seems  to  have 
been  almost  prophetic.  The  difference  between  observation  and  experiment  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  this,  that  by  observation  we  note  and  record  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
they  are  presented  to  us  in  her  ordinary  course;  whereas  by  experiment  we  note  phe- 
nomena presented  under  circumstances  artificially  arranged  for  the  purpose.  Experiment 
is  thtis  the  more  powerful  engine  for  discovery,  since  one  ludiciously  conducted  experi- 
ment may  provide  the  data  which  could  only  result  from  a  long  course  of  observations. 

0B8EBTAT0BT,  an  institution  supplied  with  instruments  for  the  regular  observation 
of  natural  phenomena,  whether  astronomical,  meteorological,  or  magneticaL  In  some 
observatories  all  three  classes  of  observation  are  carried  on,  but  in  most  cases  special 
attention  is  paid  to  astronomy  alone,  and  only  such  meteorological  observations  are  taken 
as  are  required  for  the  calculation  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction  on  the  position 
of  a  heavenly  body;  there  are,  however,  a  few  observatories  which  are  devoted  solely  to 
meteorologie«l  or  magnetical  observations.  Confining  our  attention  to  astronomical 
observatories,  it  will  m  convenient  to  divide  them  into  two  classes— public  and  private 
observatories — the  former  being  devoted  to  those  observations  which  from  their  nature 
require  to  be  continued  on  the  same  system  for  long  periods  of  time,  whilst  the  latter  ate 
usually  founded  for  some  special  object,  which  may  be  attained  with  s  comparatively 
small  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

The  most  important  work  which  is  carried  oat  in  public  observatories  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  among  the  stars;  and  as  a 
coroilai7  to  this,  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars  to  which  tiie  other  heavenly  bodies  are 
referrea  In  early  times  the  Greek  astronomers  fixed  these  positions  bv  means  of  armil- 
lary  spheres  and  astrolabes,  having  concentric  graduated  circles,  on  which  tbe  latitudes 
and  longitudes  could  be  read  off,  when  a  pa&  of  sights  was  pointed  to  the  heavenly 
body.  Ptolemy  made  use  of  a  quadrant,  with  which  he  measured  senith  distances  on 
the  meridian;  and  many  centuries  after,  Tycho  Brah6  converted  this  form  of  instrument 
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Into  an  altadmnth  bv  mounting  it  on  a  vertical  azig  in  connection  with  a  borizontai  or 
azimuth  circle.  Witn  thi»  instrument  Tycho  Brab6  made  a  long  series  of  obserratioiis  o( 
the  altitudes  and  azimuths  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  observatory  which  the  king  ot 
Denmark  erected  for  him,  and  he  also  measured  with  great  assiduity  their  angular  dis- 
tances from  each  other  by  means  of  a  sextan  t,a  method  of  obserratioa  which  Flamsteed  after- 
ward employed  with  a  much  improved  form  of  the  instrument,  and  which  is  now  ezteib 
aiTelv  used  with  the  reflecting  sextant,  for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  It  was  not  till  tlu 
middle  of  the  last  c,  that  the  improvement  of  the  cloclt  by  Graham  enabled  astronomen 
to  rely  on  it  for  the  determination  of  riglit  ascensions  by  the  times  of  passage  across  the 
meridian,  instead  of  by  measuring  them  with  a  graduated  circle.  Tiie  quadrant  was  then 
fixed  in  the  meridian,  and  being  attached  to  a  massive  wall,  its  dimmsions  were  increased, 
and  greater  accuracy  thereby  secured  in  the  determination  of  meridian  zenith  distances. 
Two  such  instruments  pointing  respectively  n.  and  s.  were  erected  at  the  royd  obserr- 
atory,  Greenwich,  and  use<i  by  Bradley  and  bis  successors  from  1760  till  they  were  dis- 
placed by  the  mural  circle  (see  Cibcle,  Mixbal),  an  instrument  vastly  su])enor  in  prin- 
ciple, since  the  troublesome  errors  of  centering  of  the  quadrant  w^e  got  rid  of  by  com- 
bining the  readings  of  opposite  parts  of  a  graduated  circle,  whilst  the  effect  of  division 
errors  was  much  reduced  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  readings  at  0  or  8  equidistant  point) 
of  the  circle.  At  the  same  time,  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  invention  of  the  micrometer-microscope,  which  made  it  possible  to  measure  spaces 
to  tWifw  <>'  '■'*  ii'<2^-  Neither  tlie  quadrant  nor  the  mural  circle,  however,  could  be 
relied  upon  for  accurate  motion  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  but  R6mer  remedied  this 
defect  by  inventing  a  separate  instrument,  the  transit  (q.v),  which  enabled  astronomerB 
to  observe  the  times  of  meridian  passage  or  transit  with  great  accuracy,  and  thus  to  deter- 
mine the  differences  of  rieht  ascension  of  tiie  heavenly  bodies  by  means  of  the  apparent 
diumnl  movement.  With  the  transit  and  quadrant  Bradley  commenced  that  series  ot 
observations  of  the  positions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  of  stara  for  referenoe, 
which  have  been  continued  ever  since  at  Greenwich,  and  on  which,  in  combination  with 
less  extensive  series  at  Paris  and  EOnigstier^,  all  our  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  foundedL  In  modem  observatories,  the  transit  and  mural  circle  are  combined 
into  one  instrument,  the  transit-circle,  a  change  which  has  been  rendered  possible  chiefly 
by  the  improvement  in  graduated  circles  since  the  invention  of  Trougliton's  dividing 
engine,  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  old  quadrants  and  mural  circles  necessitating  an  attach- 
ment to  a  massive  waU.  Although  Reicbenbach  made  transit-circles  at  the  l>eginniDg  of 
this  c  for  several  foreign  olwervatories,  including  that  of  Dorpat,  the  lightness  of  their 
structure  and  their  want  of  stability  prevented  their  being  introduced  generally,  and  the 
mural  circle  held  its  place  in  the  principal  observatories  till  sir  George  Airy  designed  the 
Greenwich  transit-circle  in  1851,  an  instrument  of  a  most  massive  diaracter,  which  has 
served  as  model  for  nearly  all  that  have  been  constructed  in  recent  years.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  the  modern  transit-circle  are:  (1)  that  it  is  not  reversible,  its  collimation  error 
l>eing  determined  by  means  of  two  collimators,  or  reversed  telescopes  pointing  at  eadi 
other  and  at  the  transit  telescope,  n.  and  s.  respectively;  (2)  that  a  spirit-level  is  not  used, 
the  level  error  being  found  by  means  of  the  reflection  of  the  wires  from  the  horizontal 
surface  of  mercury.  These  two  negative  clinracteristics,  while  admitting  of  great  maa- 
siveness  in  construction  (the  Greenwich  instrument  weighs  more  than  a  ton),  have 
removed  three  troublesome  sources  of  error — inequali^  in  the  pivots,  lateral  flexure  of 
the  telescope  in  the  process  of  reversion,  and  the  enect  of  currents  of  heated  air  on  a 
spirit-level.  An  important  auxilliary  to  the  transit-circle  is  the  chronograph,  an  Ameri- 
can invention,  which,  in  various  forms,  is  now  found  in  all  well-equipped  ot)servatories, 
the  principle  in  all  cases  Ixiing  the  same — viz.,  the  regi.stration  on  a  revolving  cylinder 
of  paper  of  the  times  of  transit  across  the  system  of  spider-lines  of  the  transit-circle,  as 
well  as  of  the  seconds  of  the  sidereal  clock,  by  means  of  electric  currents,  which  pasa 
through  electro-magnets,  when  the  circuit  is  closed  either  by  the  observer  or  the  clock, 
thus  causing  a  momentary  attraction  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  and  producing  a  oorreqxmd- 
ing  mark  on  the  paper  either  with  a  pen  or  a  steel  point  This  system,  while  imiMoring 
somewhat  the  accuracy  of  the  individual  observations,  admits  of  a  large  number  being 
made  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  seconds,  and  leaves  the  ol>server  free  to  make  several 
observations  of  zenith  distance  during  the  passage  of  a  star  across  the  field  of  view. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  importance  of  the  sidereal  clock  in  modem  astronomy. 
Cionsiderable  improvements  have  been  made  in  its  construction  since  Graham's  time,  the 
original  gridiron  pendulum  having  lieen  replaced  successively  by  the  mercurial  and  the 
zinc  and  steel,  and  the  dead-beat  escapement  by  Dennison's  gravity  and  Airy's  detached 
escapement.  Recently  an  apparatus  depending  on  the  attraction  of  a  movable  magnet' 
connected  with  a  float  in  a  siphon  barometer  has  been  applied  by  sir  George  Airy  to  the 
sidereal  clock  at  Greenwich,  to  correct  for  the  effect  oi  variations  in  the  atmo^heric 

ereesure  on  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  This  dock  is  placed  in  a  basement  which  la 
ept  at  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  an  important  condition,  whic^  lias  contributed  to 
make  its  peformance  very  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  clock  liitherto  constructed,  ami 
fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  methods  of  observation  now  in  use.  With  instru- 
ments such  as  have  just  l>een  described,  re^uku'  observations  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  and  of  funtfamental  stars,  are  made  at  Greenwich,  Paris,  Washington  and 
Oxford,  supplemented  at  the  first-named  ol)servatory  by  extra-meridian  observations  of 
the  moon  with  a  massive  altazimuth,  wliich  can  be  employed  when  the  moon  is  too  nes 
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new  moon  to  be  seen  on  the  meridian  in  fall  daylight,  and  wbicfa  la  in  fact  naed  to 
secure  an  obeervation  on  every  night  wlien  tlie  moon  is  visible. 

The  observatioDB  of  stars  at  tiieee  four  observatories  are  directed  to  the  most  accurate 
determination  of  the  places  of  a  limited  numlwr,  and  the  deduction  of  tlieir  proper 
motions  by  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  by  Bradley,  Piazzi  (with  an  altazimuth 
bv  Bamsden  at  Palermo),  and  Grooinbridge ;  but  at  other  observatories  diSerential  or  zone 
observations  of  large  numbers  of  stars  have  been  made,  with  the  object  of  making  a  com> 
plete  and  tolerably  accurate  survey  of  the  heavens,  Uie  rhomb  or  ring  micrometer  being 
used  for  tliis  purpose.  Among  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  work  may  be 
mentioned  Lacaille  at  the  cape  of  Gh>od  Hope,  Lalande  at  Paris,  Bessel  at  KOnigsberg, 
and  Argelander  at  Bonn.  These  zone-observations  are  now  being  repeated  with  the 
transit-circle  at  a  number  of  observatories,  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  far  more  accurate  places  than  was  possible  with  the  equatorial.  A  large 
number  of  observatories,  chiefly  in  Germany  and  America,  are  devoted  to  a  very 
different  class  of  observations — viz.,  diiTerential  oliservations  with  the  equatorial 
(q.T.)  of  comets  and  small  planets  as  referred  to  comparison-stars,  and  the  search 
for  such  objects;  whilst  at  other  obeervatories,  among  which  that  of  Puikowa  may  be 
mentioned,  tlie  measurement  of  double  stars  with  the  micrometer  is  laid  down  as  the 
chief  object  Of  late  years  two  new  subjects  have  been  introduced  in  the  routine  of 
observatory  work — photografriiy  and  spectroscopy.  The  former  was  carried  on  for  many 
years  at  Eew  observatory  under  Mr.  de  la  Rue's  auspices,  and  at  his  private  observatory 
at  Cranford,  and  the  work  is  now  being  continued  at  Greenwich:  the  latter  has  been 
taken  up  at  a  number  of  Italian  observatories,  and  particularly  at  Rome  by  P.  Becciii, 
and  it  now  forms  part  of  the  regular  svstem  at  Greenwich;  whilst  the  observatories  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  are  equipped  for  these  physical  observations,  and  in  America 
and  Australia  they  are  vi^rously  carried  on  at  several  observatories— Melbourne,  in  par- 
ticular, beiag  provided  with  a  four-feet  equatorial  reflector  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  the  examination  of  nebulee.  The  most  important  work  of  an  observatory,  however, 
consists,  not  in  making  observations,  which  are  easily  multiplied,  but  in  reducing  and 
publishing  them — a  task  of  far  greater  labor,  and  requiring  far  higher  qualiflcationa. 
However  various  may  be  the  observations,  the  methoif  of  eliminating  their  errors  is  the 
same  in  all  cases,  and  similar  mathematical  considerations  apply  to  their  reduction, 
whether  they  be  meridian  olwervations,  micrometer  measures,  measures  of  photographs, 
or  spectroscopic  observations;  and  it  is  when  such  treatment  is  required  in  any  inquiry 
that  it  should  be  undertaken  at  a  publi- '.  observatory,  where  this  rigorous  method  will  be 
Mpplied.    See  ilIu8.,TBiiE8coFB8  ahs  Obsbbvatobieb,  toL  XIV. 

The  work  of  private  obeervatories  hardly  admits  of  being  specified,  thot^h  its  general 
character  has  already  been  indicated;  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  observations  of  double 
stars  and  nebulse  by  the  two  Herschels,  Groombridge's  catalogue  of  drcumpolar  stars, 
Smyth's  double-star  measures,  Carrington's  Redhill  catalogue  and  solar  observations,  the 
nebular  observations  of  Lord  Rosse  and  Mr.  Lassell,  De  la  Rue's  long  series  of  photo- 
graphs, and  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  Huggin's  and  Lockyer. 

OBSIDIAK,  a  mineral  accurately  described  by  Plinv  under  the  name  wliich  it  still 
bears.  It  is  a  true  kind  of  native  glass,  composed  of  silica  (from  70  to  80  per  centX 
alumina,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  hard  and  brittle,  with  remaiitably 
vitreous  luster,  and  perfectly  conchoidal  fracture,  the  edges  of  the  fractures  very  sharp 
and  cutting  like  glass.  It  varies  from  semi-transparency  to  transluccncy  only  on  the 
edges.  It  is  often  black,  or  very  dark  gray;  sometimes  green,  red,  brown,  striped,  ot 
spotted;  and  sometimes  ehatoyant  or  avanturine.  It  occurs  in  volcanic  situations,  and 
often  in  dose  connection  with  pumice,  in  roundish  compact  pieces,  in  grains,  and  in 
fibers.  It  is  capable  of  being  polished,  but  is  apt  to  break  in  the  process.  It  is  made 
into  boxes,  buttons,  eardrops,  and  other  ornamental  articles;  and  before  the  uses  of  the 
metals  were  well  known,  it  was  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  making 
arrow  and  spear  heads,  knives,  etc.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  the  Lipari  isles,  Vesuvius, 
Sardinia,  Hungary,  Spain,  Teneriffe,  Mexico,  South  America,  Siberia,  the  United 
States,  etc.  Black  obsidian  was  used  by  the  andents  for  making  mirrors,  and  for  this 
purpose  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Ethiopia.  It  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  Li 
Peru  and  Mexico.  Mirrors  of  black  obsidian  are  indeed  still  emploved  by  artists. 
Chatoyant  or  avanturine  obsidian  is  very  beautiful  when  out  and  polished,  and  orna- 
ments made  of  It  are  sold  at  a  comparatively  high  price. 

QBSIETSIC8.    See  Midwife. 

0BVIB8B,  or  Facb,  the  side  of  a  coin  or  medal  which  contains  the  principal  device  or 
'nscription,  the  other  side  being  in  contradistinction  called  the  reverse.  Bee  Nvmbxatics. 

O'OAUASHAV,  Eduttitd  Bailbt,  i.t«i>.,  b.  Ireland  in  1797.  After  studying  two 
jears  at  Paris  he  went  in  1823  to  Quebec:  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1S27; 
became  in  1836  a  prominent  member  of  the  provincial  parliament;  in  1884-37  was  editor 
of  the  Vindicator,  the  national  organ  at  Montreal.  In  1887  he  removed  to  New  York. 
O'C.  published  several  works,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
Uiitory  of  Iftv)  yetherlnnds ;  Jesuit  SeUUimu ;  DoeumtntBty  History  of  New  York,  4  vols. ; 
DoatmtKU  rtlating  to  the  Colonial  Bittoiy  of  New  York,  11  vols.;  Bemomtranee  of  New 
NMitrUatd}  Comminary  WiimiCs  Orderly  Book ;  Orderly  Book  of  Oeiural  John  Burgoyne; 
Journals  of  the  LtgiMative  Coundls  of  New  York  ;  Voyage  of  Oemge  Clark  to  America,  with 
IptrodactiOn  and  notes;  Voyages  tfth*  slavtrs  St,  Joht  emd  Arwuf  Joumai  of  (A*  Voiya^ 
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tf  fht  Aaop  Mary  from  Quebef, ;  and  many  translatlonB  of  manuBcripts  from  foreign  lan- 
guages.    He  d.  1880. 

OCAKOfA,  a  musical  instrument  originally  invented  by  an  Italian  boy,  and  improTed 
by  French  musicians.  It  was  first  a  molded  piece  of  clay  a  few  inches  long,  with  holes 
for  keys,  a  mouth  piece,  and  hollowed  withui.  Different  sizes  are  now  made  for  the 
different  parts  in  music ;  and  a  piston  at  the  end  is  used  to  temper  the  note.  A  row  of 
keys  in  the  improved  instrument  takes  toe  place  of  the  orieinal  holes.  The  O.  is  as 
instrument  of  much  sweetness,  and  is  now  used  in  concert  halls, 

OCOAX,  William  of,  sumamed  Doctor  BinguUmt  el  Inmneibili*,  a  famous  schoolman, 
was  bom  in  England,  at  the  village  of  Ockham,  in  the  countv  of  Surrey,  about  the  yeai 
1270.  We  do  not  possess  any  precise  or  satisfactory  knowledge  of  his  early  life.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  educated  at  llerton  college,  Oxford,  and  to  nave  held  several  benefices 
iu  his  native  country,  but  soon  after  resigned  them  on  entering  the  Franciscan  order. 
Eariy  in  the  14th  c.  it  is  supposed  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Duna  Scotus,  of  whose  philosophy  be  was  afterwards  the  moet  formidable  opponent 
Here  he  soon  became  prominent  by  the  boldness  of  his  ecclesiastical  views.  Fbilippe, 
l«  Bel,  king  of  France,  having  forbidden  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to  levy  contrilnitions  in  his 
dominions,  the  latter,  by  way  of  retaliation,  excommunicated  him.  Occam  rushed  to  the 
defense  of  the  monarch,  and  in  his  Diipuiatio  inter  Clerieum  et  MiUtem,  tvtper  FotettaU 
Pn^atu  EceUeia  atque  PrindpOnui  Terrarum  Commma,  denies  that  the  i)ope8  have  any 
authority  in  temporal  affairs,  and  boldly  declares  that  all  who  favored  such  a  doctrine 
ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  church  as  heretics.  Meanwhile,  from  being  a  listener,  he 
bad  become  a  lecturer  in  pbilosopbv.  The  system  which  he  advocated — for  he  was  not 
properly  its  orig^natoi^-is  known  by  the  name  of  nominaliim  (q.v.),  but  it  liad  never 
before  received  so  rigorously  logical  and  rational  a  treatment;  hence  his  epithet  of  Inti»- 
dbUis.  The  work  in  which  his  views  are  set  forth  is  entitled  McpotUio  Awrea,  et  admodvm 
vtOii  luper  totam  Ariem  Veterem,  It  contains  a  series  of  commentaries  upon  the  I»aff<^ 
of  Ponmyry,  and  on  the  Categoriet  and  IrUerpretation  of  Aristotle,  with  a  special  treatise 
headed  Traetatiu  CommuTUtaium  PorphvrU,  and  a  theological  opusculum  on  predestina- 
tion. It  is  intended  as  a  demolition  of  the  modems — i.e.,  the  scdiolastics — and  shows 
that  in  their  method  they  have  completely  departed  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  great  Stagyrite,  for  whom,  like  every  sound  and  solid  thinker,  be  shows  the  deepest 
respect  and  admiration.  About  1830  or  1821  he  again  plunged  into  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy. A  certain  Karbonese  priest,  having  affirmed  taat  Jesus  Christ  and  hia  apostles 
held  everything  in  common,  and  that  everv  ecclesiastical  possession  is  a  modem  abuse, 
was  pounced  upon  bv  the  inquisitors,  and  defended  by  a  certain  Berenger  Talon,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  of  Perpignan.  But  Berenger's  defense  of  apostolical  poverty  was  naturally 
enough  very  disagreeable  to  the  pope,  John  XXII.,  who  therefore  condemned  it. 
Berenger  was,  however,  vigorously  supported  bv  his  order,  and  among  others  by  Michael 
de  Cesena,  the  general-superior,  Bonagratia  of  Bergamo,  and  William  of  Occam,  who 
attacked  the  pope  with  great  vehemence  and  trenchant  logic.  Shortly  after  they  were 
arrested  as  favorers  of  heresy,  and  imprisoned  in  Avignon.  But  whue  their  trial  was 
proceeding,  Michael  de  Cesena  and  Occam,  knowing  what  little  merc^  or  justice  they 
had  to  expect  from  their  accusers  and  judges,  made  their  escape  to  the  Meaiterranean, 
and  were  received  at  a  little  distance  off  shore  on  board  a  galley  of  Ludwig,  king  of 
Bavaria,  the  patron  of  the  Franciscan  antipope,  Peter  of  Corbaraa,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  sovereigns  in  Europe.  The  remunder  of  Occam's  Ufe  was  spent  at  Munich, 
where,  safe  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  be  continued  to  assail  at  once  the 
errors  of  papistry  in  religion,  and  of  realism  in  philosophy.  He  died  AprU  7,  1847.  It 
is  impossible  to  praise  Occam  too  highly.  He  was  tlie  first  logician,  and  the  most 
ratiomd  philosopher  among  the  whole  lx)dy  of  schoolmen.  We  are  often  reminded  by 
bis  clear  and  vigorous  common  sense  and  wholesome  incredulity  that  he  was  the  country- 
man of  Locke  and  Hobbes,  and  that  he  came  of  a  people  ever  noted  for  the  solidity  of 
their  understanding-  Besides  Uie  works  already  mentioned,  Occam's  principal  writings 
are:  Diaiogxu  in  ires  Partei  dittinetut,  quorum  prima  de  Earetiei*,  meunda  de  Brrortbii 
Joanni*  XXII.,  terOa  de  Potettate  P^ot,  ConeiUorum  et  Imperaiorie/  Optti  Nonaginta 
Dientm  contra  Erroret  Joannit  XXII.;  i^mpendium  Shronim  Joannii  Papa  XXILf 
DetieionM  Octo  Quaitionum  de  Potettate  tummi  Pont^fieie:  Super  Quatuor  Libroi  Sententi- 
arum  BuhUUitima  Quattione*  earumgxu  Dedeionei  (basea  on  Peter  the  Lombard's  famotia 
Bententio,  and  containing  nearly  the  entire  theology  of  Occam.  These  Deciuonet  were 
long  almost  as  lenownedas  the  Sententim  which  gave  them  birth);  AntSoquium  Theologi- 
eum;  Samma  Logiee*  ad  Adamum  Mtifor  Summa  Logieet. — See  Luke  Wadding's  Serip- 
tore*  Ordinie  Minorum  (1660);  Cousin's  Hietoire  de  la  PhOoeophie  (2d  ed.  1840);  and  B. 
Haurfeu's  De  la  PhUoeophia  Seholaetique  (1848). 

OCOA'BIOHALIBX.  or  the  doctrine  of  OccA8ioirAi<  Cattses  (see  CAVtat),  is  the  naina 
given  to  the  philosophical  sy8t«m  devised  by  Descartea  and  his  school,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  action  of  mind  upon  matter,  or,  to  speak  more  correctiy,  the  combined, 
or  at  least  the  synchronous  action  of  both.  It  is  a  tuilpable  fact  that  certain  actions  or 
modifications  of  the  body  are  accompanied  by  corresponding  acts  of  mind,  and  tiee  ver$d. 
This  fact,  although  it  presents  no  difficulty  to  the  popular  conception,  according  to  which 
each  is  supposed  to  act  directly  upon  the  other— boay  upon  mind,  and  mind  upon  body 
— has  long  furnished  to  philosophers  a  subject  of  much  speculation.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  dit^tet  mutual  interaction  of  sub- 
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stances  so  dissimilar,  or  rather  so  disparate.  And  more  than  one  system  has  been  devised 
for  the  expbinatioD  of  the  problem,  as  to  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  mind 
and  the  tiody,  in  reference  to  those  operations,  which  are  clearly  attributable  to  them 
both.  According  to  Descartes  and  the  Occasionalists,  the  action  of  the  mind  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  th»  cause  of  the  corresponding  action  of  the  body.  But  they  hold  that  when- 
ever any  action  of  the  mind  takes  place,  God  directly  produces,  in  connection  with  it, 
and  by  reason  of  it,  a  corresponding  action  of  the  body;  and  in  lilce  manner  converselv, 
they  explain  the  coincident  or  synchronous  actions  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  It  was  in 
opposition  to  this  view  that  Leibnitz,  believing  the  Cartesian  system  to  be  open  to  nearly 
eaual  difficulties  with  that  of  the  direct  action,  devised  his  system  of  Pre-egtabii»hed 
Marrnonu.  See  LEiBinTZ.  His  real  objection  to  the  OccasionaUst  hypothesis  is,  that  it 
supposed  a  perpetual  action  of  God  upon  creatures,  and,  in  fact,  is  but  a  modification  of 
the  system  of  "  direct  assistance." 

OOCLETE,  OB  HocoLKYB,  Tbouas,  was  an  English  poet  of  whom  very  Htt'e  is  knowD, 
except  that  he  is  suppmed  to  have  been  bom  In  Hocclough  (hence  his  name),  Northum- 
berland, about  1868,  and  to  have  been  a  clerk  of  the  Exchequer.  His  principal  work 
is  a  tedious  version,  the  De  Rtgimine  Prindpum  of  .£gidius  Romanus,  consisting  of 
over  five  thousand  lines  written  In  Chaucer's  seven-line  stanza.  In  the  piolonie,  which 
comprises  about  ope-third  of  the  whole  work,  the  author  gives  a  sketch  of  bis  own  life. 
The  most  interesting  portion  is  that  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  own  grief  at  the  death  of 
Chaucer,  whom  he  calls  the  "floure  of  eloquence."  The  poem  was  edited  by  T. 
Wright  ( 1860).  His  Minor  Pbenuand  his  Complaint  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Fumivnil  for 
the  Early  English  Text  Society.  There  are  also  many  other  poems  ascribed  to  Occleve 
still  unpublished.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  though  he  is  known  to  have 
been  living  in  1448.  aa  some  of  his  poems  bear  that  daXe. 

OCOTTLTATIOKS  (Lat.  oeeuUatio,  a  concealment)  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
"  eclipses;"  but  the  latter  term  is  confined  by  usage  to  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  by  the 
moon,  and  of  the  moon  by  the  earth's  shadow,  while  the  former  is  restricted  to  the 
eclipses  of  stars  or  planets  by  the  moon.  Occultations  are  phenomena  of  frequent  occur- 
rence; they  are  confined  to  a  belt  of  the  heavens  about  10'  17i'  wide,  situated  parallel  to, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  equinoxiol,  and  extending  to  equal  distances  n.  and  s.  of  it,  t)eing 
the  belt  witliin  which  the  moon's  orbit  lies.  'These  phenomena  serve  as  data  for  the 
measurement  of  the  moon's  parallax;  and  they  are  also  occasionally  employed  in  the  cal- 
culation of  longitudes.     See  Eclifseb. 

OOCULTIBlf.  An  occultist  is  "  one  who  studies  the  whole  range  of  psychological, 
physiological,  cosmlcal,  physical,  and  spiritual  phenomena ;"  hence  O.  seems  to  embrace 
the  whole  cycle  of  human  knowledge,  but  prefers  those  subjects  which,  for  want  of 
explanation,  are  not  yet  transferred  from  the  realm  of  the  imagination  to  reason.  It  is 
a  favorite  word  in  the  publications  of  the  Theosophical  soc.,  founded,  1875,  by  Col. 
Henry  8.  Olcott  and  Mme.  H.  P.  Blavatsky.  Olcott  bad  been  a  quartermaster  in  the 
U.  S.  army  during  the  civil  war,  was  afterward  in  the  Internal  revenue  service,  and  a 
man-about-town  in  New  York  ;  his  conversion  to  his  new  theories  was  in  1874.  There 
are  various  small  publications  by  the  soc.,  including  a  journal ;  Iti$  Unveiled,  by  Bla- 
vatsky, 3  vols.,  N.  T..  1877,  etc.  Shortly  after  this  publicaliori  these  two  wentto  India, 
embracing  the  tenets  of  Buddhism,  and  beginning  what  maybe  called  a  countemiission 
in  the  e.  of  India  and  Ceylon ;  see  a  Buddhist  Cateekitm;  H.  8.  Olcott,  London,  1881, 
and  for  an  account  of  joumevs  and  healings,  the  FM  MeM  Gazette,  in  the  early  spring 
of  1884.  The  object  of  the  founders  of  the  society  is  "  to  experiment  practically  in  the 
occult  powers  of  nature,  to  disseminate  among  Christians  information  about  the  oriental 
religious  philosophies,  and  spread  among  the  '  poor  benighted  heathen  '  such  evidences 
as  to  the  practical  results  of  Christianity  as  will  at  least  give  both  sides  of  the  story  to 
Uie  communities  among  which  missionaries  are  at  work." 

The  book  of  Mme.  Blavatsky,  exponent  of  occultism,  has  little  to  do  with  anything 
but  the  imagination.  The  wonders  here  enumerated  are  considered  by  scientists  as 
•magical,  due  to  jugglery,  trained  manual  and  mental  dexterity,  or  neuroeia;  see  the 
works  of  the  late  Dr.  Beard  on  hypnotism,  muscle-reading,  etc. 

OOCVIL  or  OCOOK,  Bamson,  1723-92;  an  American  Indian  bom  in  Conn.,  educated 
for  the  ministry  at  Lebanon  ;  from  1749-S9  taught  and  preached  among  the  Indians  at 
Montauk,  L.  I. ;  was  ordained  by  the  Suffolk  presbytery  in  1759 :  went  in  1766  to 
England  with  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker  to  solicit  funds  for  his  school,  which  w.ts  soon  trans. 
f erred  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  became  Dartmouth  College.  Occum  engaged  in  mis. 
sionary  labors  in  different  places,  and  in  1786  removed  witn  a  number  of  Mohegan  and 
other  Indians  to  BroUierton,  near  Utica,  N.  T. 

00CV7AKCT,  in  law,  the  taking  possession  of  an  unappro/>riated  corporeal  thing, 
witli  the  intention  of  becoming  ita  owner.  This  mode  of  acquhing  property  came  to  the 
common  from  the  Roman  law,  which  considered  occupancy  a  mode  of  acquiring  property 
belonging  to  no  one,  but  subject  to  appropiation  bv  the  first  comer.  Instances  are 
oninlutblted  lands,  wliich  belong  to  the  discoverer.    "The  finder  of  unclaimed  lost  goods 
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bas  a  title  to  tbem  by  occnpancy,  and  so  has  the  captor  of  beasts  oi  a  wild  naton,  so 
loog  as  he  keeps  possession  of  tbem,  but  there  can  be  no  complete  property  in  them  till 
tbev  are  dome8ticu*«d;  and  if  they  make  their  escape,  with  no  intention  of  coming  Inck, 
an&nut  renertendi,  the  ownersliip  of  the  original  owner  ceases,  and  their  next  captor 
acquires  a  title  in  them  by  occupancy.    But  if  they  be  once  domesticated  the  title  by 
occupat  ion  becomes  indefeasible.    The  owner  of  property  by  accession  acquires  his  title  by 
occupancy,  and  so  does  the  owner  of  goods  obtained  by  confusion;  it  being  held,  that 
where  a  person  with  fraudulent  intent  mixes  his  property  indistinguishably  with  that  o( 
another,  the  latter  is  not  compelled  to  distinguish  his  property  from  that  of  the  former, 
but  is  entitled  to  the  ownership  of  the  whole,  and  he  acquires  such  ownership  by  occu- 
pancy.   Blackstone  refers  the  title  to  literary  property  to  the  same  head  of  occupancy, 
and  here  also  belongs  the  title  to  trade  marks,  ownership  of  which  is  acquirui  by  a 
person  using  them  to  indicate  his  ownership  of  certain  articles,  or  certain  business. 
Another  instance  of  title  to  personal  property  obtained  by  occupancy,  occurs  in  the  case 
of  property  acquired  from  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.    By  the  law  of  nations,  properly 
captured  from  an  enemy  vests  in  the  government  or  sovereign  of  the  state  of  which  tut 
captor  is  a  subject;  but  the  captors  are  generally  allowed  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  prop- 
erty captured.    A  good  title  to  property  captured  on  land  is  acquired  by  occupan^ 
without  the  intervention  of  a  court;  but  in  the  case  of  prizes  acquired  at  sea,  judgment 
must  be  rendered  by  a  prize  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.    The  English  method  of 
distributing  booty,  i.e.,  property  captured  on  land,  Is  by  grant  from  trustees  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  whose  acts  of  distril>ution  are  subject  to  its  assent     Instances  of  the 
acquisition  of  a  title  to  land  by  occupancy  are  more  rara     Land  left  bore  by  the  sea  or  a 
lake,  or  deposited  by  a  river,  is  acquired  by  occupancy.    Another  instance,  at  the  cmu- 
mou  law,  was  where  an  estate  was  limited  to  one  person  during  the  life  of  another  par- 
son, and  the  former  died;  there  was  then  no 'person  to  whom  the  estate  could  pass.    The 
executor  could  not  tuke  it,  for  it  was  not  personal  property ;  nor  the  heir,  because  it  was 
not  a  fee;  nor  the  original  grantor,  because  he  could  not  take  back  his  own  grant    Any 
person,  therefore,  coiUd  come  in  and  take  possession ;  and  the  person  so  acquiring  pos- 
session was  known  as  the  "  general  occupant."    The  common  hiw  rule  has  baen  changed 
in  many  of  the  states,  and  in  some  the  residue  of  the  estate  goes  to  the  executor  as  per- 
sonal property.    Where  the  limitation  was  to  one  person  and  his  hdrs,  during  the  life  of 
another,  and  the  former  person  dies,  the  residue  goes  to  his  heirs,  not  as  heirs,  because 
the  estate  is  not  one  of  inheritance,  but  as  ' '  speciiu  occupants"  named  in  the  grant    The 
general  theory  of  title  by  occupation  has  long  been  of  little  importance.     While  this 
country  was  a  colony  of  Qreat  Britain,  the  ownership  of  land  was  held  to  be  vested  m 
the  crown,  and  individual  titles  to  land  were  derived  from  the  crown.    Since  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  titles  are  derived  from  the  grant  of  the  United 
States  or  the  individual  states.    Tlie  oeeupaHo,  or  occupation,  of  the  Roman  law,  was  the 
same  thing  as  occupancy. 

OCEAH,  a  term  which,  like  Sea,  in  its  general  acceptation,  denotes  the  body  of  salt 
water  that  separates  continent  from  continent,  and  is  the  receptacle  for  the  waters  of 
rivers.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 
Although  no  portion  of  it  is  completely  detached  from  the  rest,  the  interveuing  conti- 
nents and  islands  mark  it  ofF  into  divisions,  which  geographers  have  distinguidied  by 
special  names:  the  AUaTUie  ocean  (q.\.).  between  America  and  Europe  and  Africa;  the 
Paetfie  ocean  (q.v.),  between  America  and  Asia;  the  Indian  ocean  (q.v.),  lying  s.  of  Asia, 
and  limited  on  the  e.  and  w.  by  Australa-iia  and  South  Africa;  the  Arctic  ocean  (q.v.), 
surrounding  the  north  pole;  and  the  Antaretie  ocean  (q.v.),  surrounding  the  south  pole. 
The  genersl  features  and  clioracteristics  of  the  ocean  will  be  descrlbf^l  under  Sba. 

OCXAV,  a  00.  in  s.e.  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  watered 
by  Cedar  creek  and  Toms  river,  traversed  by  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Tnckerton 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads;  area,  678  sq.  m.;  pop.  '80,  16,974.  Co.  seat,  Toms 
Kiver. 

OCEAH,  a  tp.  In  Monmouth  oo.,  K.  J. ;  including  Long  Branch  and  Seabright  towns. 
Pop.  '90, 10,209. 

OCZA'HA,  a  CO.  in  w.  Michigan,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  lake  Michigan  ;  drained  bV 
White  river  ;  on  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  railroad  ;  540  aq.m.;  pop.  "W,  1S,698L 
Co.  seat.  Hart 

OCEAVA    See  HARRmaTOK,  James. 

OCEAHIA,  the  name  given  to  the  fifth  division  of  the  globe,  comprising  all  the  islands 
which  intervene  between  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  west- 
ern shores  of  the  American  continent  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  great  sec- 
tions—Malay Archipelago  (q.T.),  Australasia  (q.v.),  or  Mektnesiaand  Polynesia  (q.T.). 

OCEAHIOA    See  OcEAmA. 

OCEAH  XACIHO.    See  Steak  Nayioation. 

OCB'AHUS,  in  mytbolonr,  the  eldest  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Onranoe  and  Qi,  father,  by 
his  .sister  Tethys,  of  the  8000  Oceanides,  or  ocean  nymphs.  He  was  the  god  of  the 
ooean-stream  which  surrounded  the  plain  of  earth.  His  palace,  according  to  Homer, 
was  iu  the  west.    uSschylus  represents  him  as  living  in  a  cave  under  ocean. 
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OOKLlitra,  LXrOA'OTS,  b.  Lucania,  Italy,  6th  c.  B.C.;  a  pupil  of  Pythsfforu.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  philoeopliical  treatises,  of  which  only  one,  on  the  nature  of  the  urtieerm, 
has  been  preserved.  lu  this  he  maintains  tlie  eternity  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the 
universe.  Diogenes  Lafirtius  cites  u  letter  from  Archytas  to  Plato,  mentioning  four 
treatises  of  Ocellus  which  the  former  had  sent  to  Plato;  the  answer  of  Plato  acKnowl* 
edges  the  receipt  of  the  books,  of  which  he  expresses  a  high  opinion.  The  subjects  of 
the  four  works  were  on  law,  yiety,  the  nature  of  the  uniterta.  and  kingly  rule.  The 
extant  treatise  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  while  Doric  was  the  dialect  prevailing  in 
Lucania.  The  genuineness  of  the  work  has  been  questioned  on  this  ground.  The  wei^t 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  supposition  of  Rudolphi,  that  the  work  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Doric,  but  that  the  Ionic  forms  were  introduced  by  successive  copyists 
and  grammarians.  The  fragments  of  the  same  treatise  found  in  Stobeeus,  are  written  in 
Doric.    There  is  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Taylor  (18S7). 

OOBLOT,  the  name  of  several  species  otfeUdm,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America,  allied  to  the  leopard  by  flexibility  of  body,  length  of  tail,  and  other  characters, 
but  of  much  smaller  size.  They  are  iisually  included  in  the  genus  leopardut  by  those  who 
divide  the  felids  into  a  number  of  genera.  They  are  inhabitants  of  forests,  and  veir 
expert  in  climbing  trees.  Their  prey  consists  in  great  part  of  birds.  They  are  beauti- 
fully marked  and  colored.  The  best-known  species,  or  Comhon  ocelot  (felit  pardalit),  a 
native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  from  Mexico  to  Brazil,  is  from  2  ft.  9  in.  to  4  ft. 
long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  from  11  to  16  ins.,  and  nearly  of  uniform  thickness. 
The  ears  are  thin,  short,  and  pointed.  The  muzzle  is  rather  elongated.  The  colors  vary 
considerably,  but  the  ground  tint  is  always  a  rich  red  or  tawny  color,  blending  finely 
with  tlie  dark  brown  on  the  margins  of  the  open  spots,  of  which  there  are  chains  along 
the  sides;  the  head,  neck,  and  legs  being  also  variously  spotted  or  barred  with  dark  brown 
or  black.  The  ocelot  is  easily  tamed  and  is  verv  gentle  and  pla^ul,  but  excessively 
mischievious.  It  may  be  fed  on  porridge  and  milR,  or  other  such  food,  and  is  said  to  m 
then  more  gentle  than  if  permitted  to  indulge  in  carnivorous  appetites.  Very  similar  to 
the  common  ocelot  are  several  other  American  species,  as  the  Linked  ocelot  (fit**  eat&- 
nata),  the  lono^aii£d  ocelot  (Jelit  macrourut),  the  Chati  (ftU*  »m<w),  etc  The  simi- 
larity extends  to  habits  and  disposition  as  well  as  form. 

O'CHEXS,  the  name  usually  applied  to  clays  colored  with  the  oxides  of  iron  in  various 
proportions,  giving  to  the  clay  a  lighter  or  deeper  color.  Strictly  speaking  the  term 
belongs  only  to  a  combination  of  peroxide  of  iron  with  water.  From  many  mines  large 
quantities  of  water  charged  with  ^rruginous  mud  are  being  continually  pumped  up,  and 
from  this  water  the  colored  mud  or  ocher  settles  In  this  way  large  quantities  arepro> 
cured  from  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  the  lead  and  copper  mines  of  north  Wales 
and  the  isle  of  Man.  Ochers  occur  also  ready  formed,  in  beds  several  feet  thick,  in  the 
various  geological  formations,  and  are  occasionally  worked,  as  at  Shotover  hill,  Oxford, 
in  Holland,  and  many  other  places  in  Europe  and  America.  Very  remarkable  beds  are 
worked  in  Canada.  The  ochers  so  obtainea  are  either  calcined  for  use  or  not,  according 
to  the  tint  wanted.  The  operation  adds  much  to  the  depth  of  color,  by  increasing  the 
d^ree  of  oxidation  of  the  contained  iron.  The  most  remarkable  varieties  of  ocher  are 
the  Siena  earth  (terra  di  Biena)  from  Italy;  the  so-called  red  chalk,  with  which  sheep  are 
marked;  Dutch  ocher;  Armenian  bole,  or  Lemnian  earth;  Italian  rouge,  and  Bitry  ocher. 
They  vary  in  color  from  an  ^belline  yellow,  through  almost  every  shade  of  brown,  up 
to  a  toleraUy  good  red.  The  finest  kinds  are  used  by  painters,  the  coarsest  by  carpenters 
tat  marking  out  their  work,  by  farmers  for  marking  cattle,  etc. 

O'CHIX  HIU8,  a  hilly  range  in  Scotland,  occupying  parts  of  the  comities  of  Perth, 
Clackmannan,  Stirling,  Kinross,  and  Fife,  and  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Stirling 
n.e.  to  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  range  is  24  m.  in  length  and  about  12  m.  in  breadth. 
The  highest  summit  Is  Bencleogh  (2,352  ft.),  near  the  s.w.  extremity. 

OOHILTBXI,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas;  formed  1876:  organized  1888;  crossed  by  Kortb 
fork  of  Canadian  river;  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  198.    Co.  seat,  Ochiltree. 

OCHHA'0KB,a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  not  quite  TOO  known 
n>ecies,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  Some  of  them  are  trees,  most  of 
them  under-dirubs;  all  are  remarkable  for  their  smoothness  in  all  parts.  Bitter  and  tonic 
qualities  prevail  in  this  order,  and  some  species  are  medicinally  used  in  their  native 
countries.  The  seeds  (A  Oomphiajaibotapita  yield  an  oil,  which  is  used  in  salads  in  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America. 

O'CHBO.    See  HiBiacua 

OGKLZT,  SiHOK,  167&-1720  ;  b.  England :  entered  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  In 
1693,  and  received  the  degree  of  b.d.  In  170S  he  was  presented  to  the  vicara^  of  Swavesey. 
He  became  learned  in  the  oriental  languages.  From  Arabic  manuscripts  m  the  Bodleian 
library,  at  Oxford,  he  compiled  a  work  containing  much  serviceable  information  con- 
cerning the  early  conquests  of  tite  Arabs,  entitled  The  Siiorycffhe  Saracen*,  beginning 
with  the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  concluding  in 
the  year  706,  which  is  much  esteemed  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  student  in  oriental 
languages.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  while  writing  his  Iketine  and  Fail,  consulted  it  with 
•d vantage,  and  characterixod  the  author  as  "  an  original  in  every  sense  who  had  opened 
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hk  ey^,"  and  "a  learned  and  spirited  interpreter  of  Arabian  autborities."  Disraeli 
says:  "He  waa,  perhaps,  the  first  who  exhibited  to  us  other  heroes  than  those  of  Rome 
and  Qreece,  sages  as  contemplative,  and  a  people  more  magnificent  even  than  the  iron 
masters  of  the  world,"  The  scholars  of  his  time  received  the  book  with  mariced  appro- 
bation, esteeming  it  "  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  Arabian  prophet  yet  given  to  the 
world,"  and  in  1847  it  waa  regarded  as  "the  standard  history  of  this  eventful  period."  In 
1711  he  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  in  bis  inauguraT 
address  he  pathetically  referred  to  his  poverty.  The  Ist  vol.  of  his  history  was  published 
in  1708,  the  2d  and  last  in  1718,  and  was  dated  at  Cambridge  castle,  where  he  was  impris- 
oned for  debt.  From  these  circumstances  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  his  literary  work 
brought  him  little  profit,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  he  had  an  expensive 
family.  In  Chalmers's  BioffraphiaU  Dictionary  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  his  Ufe, 
by  Dr.  Heathcote,  and  about  the  preparation  of  his  principal  work,  his  own  words 
express  the  difflculties  encountered,  when  he  says :  "  Had  I  not  been  forced  to  snatch  every- 
thing that  I  have,  as  it  were,  out  of  fire,  our  oaracen  iiistory  should  liave  been  ushered 
into  the  world  in  a  different  manner."  A  third  edition  with  additions  by  Dr.  Long 
appeared  in  1757  in  2  vols.,  and  a  fourth  edition  revised,  improved,  and  enlarged,  in 
1847.  Among  his  most  important  works,  in  addition  to  sermons  on  The  CMitian 
Prie»thood,  and  the  Neetttity  of  InttrueUng  Children  in  the  Seripturei,  there  were  published 
in  1706,  Introdxietio  ad  JUnguis  OrientaUa  in  qua  iii  Diacendii  via  munitur  et  Earum  utut 
Ontenditur;  In  1707,  The  Hutory  of  thepretent  JeiM  Throughout  the  World,  translated  from 
the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena,  a  Venetian  rabbi;  in  1706,  The  Improvement  of  Human 
Beaton  Exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Hat  Ebn  Toidhan,  from  the  Arabic.  In  1716  be  pub- 
lished a  ne'fV  translation  from  the  Arabic  version  of  the  second  Apocryphal  Book  o^ 
E»dra».  His  writings  are  distinguished  for  their  almost  perfect  accuracy  as  well  as  their 
erudition. 

OCICUL'OXX,  a  river  in  Georgia,  which  rises  in  the  northern  center  of  the  state  by 
three  branches,  and  after  a  course  of  200  m.  s.s.e.,  joins  the  Oconee,  to  form  the  Alta- 
maha.    It  is  navigable  to  Macon,  180  m.  alxive  its  mouth. 

OCOlfEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  rises  in  the  n.e.  part  of  the  state,  and'flows  southerly 
250  m.  where  it  unites  with  the  Ocmulgee  to  form  the  Altamaba;  it  Is  navigable  to 

Hilledgeville,  100  miles. 

OCOHEE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  central  Georgia,  bounded  by  the  Oconee  river  on  the  e.,  and 
the  Appalachee  on  the  w.;  pop.  '90,  7718,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored. 
The  sou  Is  fertile  and  the  siu^ace  hilly;  com  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  The 
county  was  formed  about  1870  from  the  s.  part  of  Clarke  county.  Area,  168  sq.  m. 
Co.  seat,  Watkinsrille. 

OCOITEE,  a  CO.  in  extreme  n.w.  South  Carolina,  bounded  n.w.  by  the  Chattooga,  s.w. 
by  the  Tugaloo,  and  e.  by  the  Keowee  rivers;  intersected  by  the  Blue  Bidge  railroad; 
620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  18,687,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  i» 
broken  and  niUy,  covered  in  most  part  by  pine  forests;  cotton,  Indian  com,  and  pork 
are  the  staples.    Gold  is  found  In  small  quantities.    Co.  seat,  Walhalla. 

O'COVRELL,  Daniei^  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  of  Darrynane,  near  Cahir- 
civeen,  in  the  co.  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  was  boni  Au^.  9,  1776.  His  family  was  ancient, 
but  straightened  in  circumstances.  O'Connell  received  his  first  education  from  a  hedge- 
schoolmaster,  and,  after  a  further  training  under  a  Catholic  priest  in  the  co.  of  Cork,  was 
sent  in  1700  to  the  English  college  at  St.  Omer,  His  school  reputation  was  veij  hi^: 
but  he  was  driven  home  prematurely  by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  in  IvM 
entered  as  a  law-student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1798  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  and  it  was 
the  l>oast  of  his  later  career  as  an  advocate  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  with  England,  that 
his  first  public  speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  convened  fortSe  purpoeo 
of  protesting  against  that  projected  measure.  He  devoted  himself  assiduously,  however, 
to  the  pracuce  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  rose  steadily.  By  demes,  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  having  begun  to  rally  from  the  prostration  into  whidi  they  had  been 
thrown  through  the  rebellion  of  1798  and  its  consequences,  O'Connell  was  drawn  into 
public  political  life.  In  all  the  meeting  of  his  co-religionists  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
claims,  he  took  a  part,  and  his  unquestioned  ability  soon  made  him  a  leader.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  all  the  successive  associations  which,  under  the  various  names  of 
"Catholic  board,"  "  Catholic  committee,"  "Catholic  association,"  etc.,  were  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  dvil  disabilities  of  the  Catholic  iMdy. 
Of  the  Catholic  association  he  was  himself  the  originator;  and  althongh  his  supremacy 
in  its  councils  was  occasionally  challenged  by  some  aspiring  associates,  he  continued  aU 
but  supreme  down  to  its  final  dissolution.  By  means  of  this  association,  and  the  "  Cath- 
olic rent"  which  it  was  enabled  to  raise,  he  created  so  formidable  an  oiganizatioa 
throughout  Ireland  that  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  the  desired  measure  of  relief 
could  not  longer  be  pafelv  withheld;  and  the  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  bold  expedi- 
ent adopted  by  O'Connell,  of  procuring  himself  to  be  electea  member  of  parliament  for 
Clare  in  1828,'notwithstanding  his  well-known  legal  incapacity  to  serve  in  parliament, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  obliged  to  refuse  the  prescribedf  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
supremacy,  which  then  formed  the  ground  of  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
legislature.    This  decisive  steptowwds  the  settlement  of  the  question,  although  it  faUed 
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to  procure  for  O'Connell  adm{«lon  to  pftrliament,  led  to  discusstong  witUn  the  Hoom, 
•na  to  aviations  outside,  bo  formidable,  ttiat  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1829,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert  Peel  found  it  expedient  to  give  way:  and,  deserting  their 
former  party,  they  introduced  and  carried  through,  in  the  spring  of  ihat  year,  the  welt 
known  measure  of  Catholic  emaacipation.  O'Connell  was  at  once  re-elected,  and  took 
bia  seat  for  Clare,  and  from  that  date  until  his  death  continued  to  sit  in  parliament.  He 
-was  elected  for  his  native  county  in  1880,  for  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1886,  for  the  town  of 
Kilkenny  in  1836  (liaving  been  unseated  for  Dublin  on  petition),  for  Dublin  again  in  1887, 
and  for  the  co.  of  Cork  m  1841.  During  all  these  rears,  having  entirely  relinquislied  his 
practice  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  pubUc  aJSairs,  he  received,  by  means  ot 
an  organized  annual  subsidy,  a  large  yearly  income  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  people,  by  whom  he  was  idolized  as  their  "  liberator;"  and  who  joined  with  him  in 
all  the  successive  agitations  against  the  act  of  Union,  against  the  Protestant  church 
establishment,  and  in  favor  of  reform,  in  which  be  engaged.  In  the  progress  of  more 
tlian  one  of  these  pohtical  agitations,  his  associations  were  oppressed  by  the  government; 
and  the  agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  recommenced  in  1841  and  carried  on  by 
"  monster  meetings "  throughout  Ireland,  at  which  O'Connell  himself  was  the  chief 
speaker,  assumed  proportions  so  formidable,  that  he,  in  common  with  several  others,  was 
indicted  for  a  seditious  conspiracy,  and  after  a  long  and  memorable  trial,  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  £2,000.  This  judgment  was 
reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  O'Connell,  on  his-  discharge,  resumed  Lis  career; 
but  his  health  bad  suffered  from  confinement,  and  still  tnore  from  dissensions  and  opposi> 
tion  in  the  councils  of  his  party;  and  as,  on  the  return  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1846,  he 
consented  to  support  their  government,  the  malcontents  of  the  repeal  association  openly 
separated  from  him,  and  a  bitter  feud  between  "young"  and  "old"  Ireland  ensued. 
In  this  quarrel,  O'Connell  steadfastly  maintained  his  favorite  precept  of  "  moral  force," 
and  was  supported  by  the  <rreat  body  of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy ;  but  his  health 
gave  way  in  the  struggle.  He  was  ordered  to  try  a  milder  climate;  and  on  his  journey 
to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  1847,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis,  and  died  at  Genoa 
on  May  15  of  that  year.  His  eminence  as  a  public  speaker,  and  especially  as  a 
master  of  popular  eloquence,  is  universally  admitted.  Into  the  controversies  as  to  bis 
public  and  political  character,  it  is  not  our  place  to  enter  here.  His  speeches  unfortu- 
nately were  for  the  most  part  extempore,  and  exist  but  in  the  reports  (uncorrected  bv 
himself)  taken  at  the  time.  He  published  but  a  single  volume,  A  Memoir  of  Irdana, 
Native  and  Saxon,  and  a  few  pamphlets,  the  most  important  of  which,  as  illustrating  bis 
personal  history  and  character,  is  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. — 8ee  Lifeand  Timet 
q  Daniel  O'Connell,  by  his  son,  John  O'Connell;  also  BeeoUeetions  of  Daniel  0' Connell,  bv 
John  O'Neill  Daniel;  Pagan's  Ltfe  of  Daniel  ffOonnell;  and  The  Liberator,  by  L.  F. 
Cnsack  (1872)  and  McCarthy's  Hietory  of  Our  Own  Timet  (1879-60). 

O'COHHBLL,  EuoEXE,  D.D.,  b.  county  Meath.  Ireland,  1818;  studied  at  Maynootb, 
where  he  was  ordained  a  Rom.  Cath.  priest,  1842;  went  to  the  U.  S.,  1851.  He  per- 
formed missionary  labors,  and  was  prof,  of  the  sem.  of  St.  Thomas,  C'al. ;  was  made 
bishop  of  Flaviopolis  and  vicar  apostolic  of  Marysville,  1801;  was  transferred  to  the 
see  of  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  and  Nev.,  1868;  and  was  relieved  of  this  charge  at  his  request, 
1884,  and  appointed  titular  bishop  of  Joppa. 

O'OOHKOB,  Thomas  Power,  m.p.  (1848  — ),  was  bom  at  Athlone,  in  the  countv  of 
Roscommon,  Ireland.  Je  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
Atlilone,  and  at  Queen's  College,  where  he  graduated  B. A.  and  M.  A.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  journalist,  and  after  being  connected  for  three  years  with  the  Dublin  press,  be 
came  to  London.  His  first  engagement  was  with  the  Dntii/  Telegraph,  and  he  was 
afterward  employed  on  several  other  London  journals.  In  1876  Mr.  O 'Conner  published 
the  first  volume  of  a  biography  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  under  the  title  of  liejtjamin 
Ditraeli,  Earl  of  BeaeonsJUid,  but  afterward  changed  his  plan  and  brought  out  a  com- 
plete life  of  the  then  Premier  in  a  single  volume  entitled  Lord  Beaeonslleld,  a  Biography. 
This  work  was  well  received  as  a  literary  production,  but  as  It  took  an  unfavorable 
view  of  the  Conservative  leader,  its  politics  could  hardly  meet  with  universal  approval. 
At  the  general  election  of  1880  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  from  Galway,  and 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  prominent  members  of  the  party  led  by  Mr. 
Parnell.  He  was  one  of  the  executive  body  of  the  Land  League,  both  in  England  and 
IrcUnd.  In  October,  1881,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  United  States  which  extended 
.07er  seven  months,  and  lectured  on  the  Irish  cause  to  Inr^e  fratlierings  In  nearly  all  (he 
larate  cities,  raising  large  sums  of  money.  In  1888  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Irish 
iwttonsl  league  of  Groat  Britain.  In  1885  he  defeated  Mr.  Woodward,  (he  Liberal 
candidate  for  the  Scotland  division  of  Liverpool  bv  a  large  majority,  and  in  1886  he 
defeated  Mr.  Barle,  a  Unionist  Liberal.  He  has  edited  a  Cahinet  of  Iri*h  Lileraiure, 
and  has  written  a  large  number  of  tales,  essays,  and  magazine  articles.  In  1885  he  pub- 
lished hte  principal  work,  The  ParneU  Morement ;  and  in  1891  a  life  of  PamelL 

VOOHVOK,  Arthur,  1768-1853;  b.  Ireland;  called  totbebarinl788.  Boon  afterwards 
be  entered  the  Irish  parliament,  where  he  advocated  Roman  Catliolic  emancipation;  his 
course  in  this  regard  caused  his  uncle,  lord  Longueville,  to  disinherit  him.  Becoming 
one  of  the  fire  directors  of  the  "  united  Irishmen,"  lie  was  tried  for  high  treason,  but 
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•cqoltted.  He  left  Ireland  for  France  (1808),  vhere  he  roie  to  be  lfent.-gen.,  and  aft«P> 
wvds  gen.  of  division.  He  wrote  Letten  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  (1795) ;  Lettert  to  Earl  tl'in- 
den  (1708);  The  Pi-eienl  Stale  of  Ortat  Britain  (1804),  and  other  works.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Condorcet. 

O'COHVOB,  Fbabous  Edwabd,  1790-1865;  b.  in  co.  Heath,  Ireland.  In  1833  be 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Cork,  and  when  re-elected,  in  1836,  lost  his  teat 
on  account  of  his  disqualifications.  He  then  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  so- 
called  "  chartist "  party,  and  carried  on  the  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  ballot  and 
other  privileges  to  the  lower  classes.  He  was  again  returned  to  jiarliament  in  1857  from 
Kottingham.     Disheartened  by  the  small  success  of  his  efforts  he  became  insane  in  1852. 

O'OOinrOB,  James,  d.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1823.  He  emigrated  to  America,  18S8,  and  was 
educated  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  coll.  of  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  where  he  was 
ordained,  1845.  He  returned  to  America,  and  labored  in  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia, 
in  charge  of  theol.  seminaries.  He  was  consecrated  titular  bp.  of  Dibona  and  vicar 
apostolic  of  Nebraska,  1870,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Omaha,  where  he  established 
Creighton  college  and  several  schools.  In  1866  the  vicariate  was  erected  into  a  regular 
•ee,  with  seat  at  Omaha.    He  d.  in  1800. 

O'CCnrOB,  RoDBRtCK  (RoRT),  king  of  Ireland,  1116-88 ;  b.  Connamght ;  son  o< 
Turlogh  O'Connor,  king  of  Connauglit,  whom  he  succeeded  Li  1156.  After  a  protracted 
contest  with  the  O'Briens  and  O'Neals,  he  took  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  in  1166.  He 
drove  Dermnt,  kins  of  LeinFter.  out  of  his  kingdom  tn  1168,  but  afterwards  reseated  him 
on  the  throne.  He  worsted  Btrongbow  and  the  £ngi:sh  in  a  number  of  battles,  but 
flnally  entered  into  a  convention  with  them.  In  1175  he  had  an  interview  with  Henry 
II.  of  England,  to  whom  he  did  homage,  and  whom  he  recognized  as  lord  paramount 
of  IrctendT  Roderick  kept  the  crown  of  Connaught  till  1186,  when,  on  account  of  a 
revolt  of  his  sons,  he  entered  a  monastery,  where  he  passed  tlie  rest  of  his  life. 

O'COHKOB,  WiujAK  DonoLAB,  b.  Mass.,  1833 ;  a  Journalist  who  commenced  Ufa 
as  an  art  student  in  Boston,  in  1853  berime  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Q/mmonvecHh,  a 
newspaper  published  in  that  city.  In  18.54  lie  entered  into  an  editorial  connection  with 
the  Saturday  Evening  Past  of  PhilndelpUia,  retaining  it  six  years.  He  was  twelve  years 
corresponding  clerk  of  the  light-house  board  at  Washington,  and  in  1873  became  chief 
clerk,  in  1884  librarian  of  the  treasury  dept,  of  which  the  light-booM  board  is  a  branch. 
He  became  in  1878  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Life  Saving  Service.  He 
contributed  a  number  of  essays,  stories,  and  poems  to  the  popular  magazines;  and  in 
1860,  published  Harrington,  a  romance;  and  in  1866,  JTie  Oood  Grey  Poet,  a  pamphlet  in 
favor  of  Walt  Whitman;  and  in  1867,  The  Ghont.  His  story  of  The  Carpenter,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  periodicals,  attracted  much  attention  and  crltlc&l  comment 
He  d.  1889. 

O'COirOB.  Chablbs,  I.I..D.;  b.  New  York  city,  1804.  His  father  came  to  the  U.  S. 
from  Ireland,  and  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  liberal  education.  As  he  lost  a  con- 
riderable  fortune  shortly  after  his  arrival  here,  be  was  unable  to  give  his  son  a  university 
education.  At  the  age  of  20,  O'Conor  was  admitted  to  the  bor  of  New  York  state.  By 
his  industry  and  high  intellcciual  ability  he  soon  gained  high  ntnk  in  the  profession. 
Among  the  cases  in  which  he  has  been  concerned  are  many  of  national  interest,  such 
as  that  of  the  slave  Jack,  1835.  Other  of  his  l)est  known  coses  arc  tlis  Lispenard,  Par- 
ish, and  Jumel  will  litigations,  and  the  Forrest  divorce  suit.  In  politics,  Mr.  O'ConM 
•was  a  democrat,  but  he  rarely  accepted  office.  He  was  district  attorney  under  President 
Pierce  for  a  little  over  a  year,  was  also  member  cf  several  state  conventions,  and  in 
1878  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  "  labor  reform  "  party,  and  by  a  conven- 
tion of  democrats  dissatisfied  by  the  nomination  of  Horace  Gi*eley.  He  received  in  all 
but  29,489  votes,  which  were  merely  complimentary,  as  he  had  aecHned  both  nomina- 
tions. He  had  always  taken  interest  in  the  city  government  and  local  reform,  and  was 
one  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  in  tiie  "  ring"  cases,  as  they  were  called,  brought  against 
the  municipal  officers  of  New  York  in  1878.    He  d.  1884. 

OCONTO,  a  CO.  in  n.c.  Wisconsin,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  Michigan  and  the  Menom- 
onee  river,  and  on  tlie  s.e.  by  Green  bav  ;  wateied  by  the  Peshtigo  and  Oconto  rivers 
on  the  Chicago  and  Nor  hwestem  railroad;  1127  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  15,009.  Co.  seat, 
Oconto. 

OCOHTO,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Oconto  co..  Wis.;  on  Green  bay  at  the  month  of  the 
Oconto  river  and  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul  railroads ;.%  miles  n.e.  of  Green  Bay.  It  has  large  Inmber  Interpsts,  and  con- 
tains flour  and  planing  mills,  foundries,  wagon  factories,  national  bank,  pnblic  park, 
and  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  '90.  6219. 

OCTAOOV,  a  plane  closed  figure  of  8  sides.  When  the  sides  are  equal,  and  also  the 
angles,  the  figure  is  called  a  "regular  octagon;"  hi  this  case,  each  angle  U  186°,  or  equal 
to  three  half  right  angles.  If  the  alternate  comers  of  a  regnlar  octagon  be  joined,  a 
square  is  constructed ;  and  as  the  angle  contamed  between  the  sides  of  Oe  square  and  of 
the  octagon  is  one-fourth  of  a  right  angle,  the  octagon  may  easily  be  constructed  from 
the  square  as  a  basis. 

OCTAEESBOH  (Or.  oklo,  dj^t,  hedra,  base)  is  a  solid  figure  bounded  by  8  triangles, 
and  having  12  edges  and  6  angles.  A  regular  octahedron  has  its  8  triangular  faces  all 
equilateral,  and  may,  for  convenience,  be  defined  as  a  figure  composed  of  two  equal  and 
timUor  square  pyramids  with  equilateral  triangles  for  Uieir  sides  placed  base  to  but. 
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This  solid  Is  RymTnetricsl  ronad  any  angle,  and  is  one  of  Plato's  5  regular  solids.  Tha 
octahedron  appears  in  nature  as  one  of  the  forms  of  crystals  of  snlpbur. 

OOTAYE  (Lat.  octavut,  eighth),  the  interval  between  any  mnslcal  note  and  its  most  per- 
fect concord,  which  is  doTiWe  ite  pitch,  and  occupies  the  position  of  the  eighth  note  from 
it  on  Uie  diatonic  scale.  The  name  octave  is  often  given  to  the  eighth  note  itself  as  well 
as  to  the  interval.  There  is  between  a  note  and  its  octave  a  far  closer  relation  than 
between  any  other  two  notes;  tiieygo  together  almost  as  one  musical  sound.  In  com- 
bination, they  are  hardly  distingui^able  from  one  another,  and  their  harmonics  agree 
invariably,  a  coincidence  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  no  other  JntcrvaL 

OCTA'VIA,  the  sister  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus,  and  wife  of  Mark  Antony. 
I%e  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  her  noble  disp^tion,  and  womanly  virtues.  Her 
first  husband  was  C.  Marcellus,  to  whom  she  was  married  50  b.c.  He  died  41_b.c., 
shortly  after  which  she  consented  to  marry  Antony,  to  make  secure  the  reconciliation 
between  him  and  her  brother.  The  event  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all  classes.  In  a  few 
years  Antony  became  tired  of  his  gentle  and  virtuous  spouse,  and  forsook  her  fr\  Oieo- 
patra.  When  the  Parthian  war  broke  out,  Octavia  wanted  to  accompany  her  husband, 
Bnd  actuallr  went  as  far  as  Corcyra,  whence  Antony  sent  her  home,  that  she  might  not 
interrupt  hJs  guilty  intercourse  with  the  Egyptian  queen.  In  8S  B.C.,  Octavia  made  an 
effort  to  rescue  him  from  a  degradation  that  was  Indifferent  even  to  the  honor  of  the 
Boman  arms,  and  sailed  from  Italy  with  re-enforcements;  but  a  message  reached  her 
at  Athens  ordering  her  to  return  home.  She  proudly  obeyed,  but,  with  a  magnanimif- 
that  reminds  us  of  the  Roman  character  in  earlier  and  better  days,  she  forwarded  the 
eui>port8  to  her  husband.  Her  brother,  Octavian,  was  indignant  at  the  treatment  she 
lecdred,  and  would  have  had  her  quit  her  husband's  house,  and  come  and  live  with  him: 
but  she  refused.  In  82  b.c.  war,  long  inevitable,  broke  out  between  Antony  and  Octa- 
via; and  the  former  crowned  his  insiUts  by  sending  Octavia  a  toll  of  divorcement  But 
no  injury  was  too  great  to  be  foixiven  by  this  "patient  Qiizel"  of  the  ancient  world; 
and  after  her  husband's  death,  ribe  brought  up  with  maternal  care  not  only  her  own  chil- 
dren, but  also  Cleopatra's  bastards.    Her  detUh  took  place  11  b.c. 

OCTOBES  (Lat.  octo,  eight)  was  the  eighth  month  of  the  so-called  "year  of  Bamnlns," 
bat  became  the  tenth  when  (according  to  tradition)  Numa  changed  the  commencement 
of  the  year  to  the  first  of  January,  thoudi  it  retained  its  original  name.  It  has  since 
maintained  its  position  as  the  tenth  montn  of  the  year,  and  has  81  days.  October  pre- 
served its  ancient  name  notwithstanding  ihe  attempts  made  by  the  Roman  senate,  and 
the  emperors  Commodus  and  Domitian,  who  substituted  for  a  time  the  terms  Faustinus, 
Invictus,  Domitianus.  Many  Roman  and  Greek  festivals  fell  to  be  celebrated  in  this 
Jnonth,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  sacrifice  at  Rome  of  a  horse  (which  was 
called  October)  to  the  god  Mars.  The  other  festivals  were  chiefly  bacchanalian.  Among 
the  Saxons  it  was  styled  Wj/n  tntmeth  or  the  wine  month. 

OCTO'FOSA  (Gr.  eight-footed),  a  section  of  dibranchiate  cephalopods  (see  Cefhaix)- 
POD.\),  having  the  body  in  general  very  short,  tlie  head  very  distinct;  eight  arms,  not 
very  unequal,  furnished  with  simple  suckers;  with  or  without  a  shelly  covering.  To 
this  section  Ijelong  argonauts,  poulpes,  etc. 

OCTO  FU8.    See  Poclpe. 

OOTOBOOIf.  A  name  given  to  the  ofbpiins  \A  a  ^oadrooa  and  a  white  perscm,  and 
who  is,  therefore,  one-eighth  negro. 

0CT08TTLB,  the  name  given  in  classic  architecture  to  a  portico  composed  of  eight 
colnmns  in  front 

OCTKOI  (Lat  atietoriku,  authority),  a  term  which  originally  meant  an  ordinance 
authorized  by  the  sovereign,  aud  thence  came  to  ue  rcstricuvely  applied  to  a  toll  or  tax 
in  kind  levied  from  a  very  early  period  ia  France,  and  ottter  countries  of  northern 
Europe,  on  articles  of  food  which  passed  ibe  barrier  or  entrance  of  a  town.  The  right 
to  levy  this  toll  was  often  delegated  to  subjects,  and,  in  order  to  Increase  its  amount,  a 
device  was  resorted  to  of  raising  the  weight  of  the  pound  in  which  the  octroi  was  taken. 
The  large  pouad,  an  ounce  heavier  than  that  in  ordinary  use,  was  called  the  livre  (£  octroi, 
whence  the  expression  pound  troy.  The  octroi  came  eventually  to  be  levied  in  money, 
and  was  abolished  in  France  at  the  revolution.  In  1798  it  was  re-established,  under  ths 
pretext  that  it  was  required  for  purposes  of  charity,  and  called  the  octroi  d»  bienfaitanee. 
and  it  has  been  reorganized  ia  181A,  1843,  and  1853.  Of  the  octroi  duty  which  is  at  present 
levied  at  the  gates  of  the  French  towns,  one-tenth  goes  to  Uie  national  treasury,  and  tlio 
test  to  local  expenses.  The  octroi  ofiicers  are  entitled  to  search  all  carriages  and  indi. 
Tiduals  entering  the  gates  of  a  town. 

OD  (from  the  same  root  as  Odin,  and  supposed  to  mean  all-pervading),  the  name 

even  by  baron  Reichenbach  (q.v.)  to  a  peculiar  physical  force  which  he  thought  he 
Id  discovered.  This  force,  according  to  him,  pervades  all  nature,  and  manifests  itself 
as  a  fliokering  flame  or  luminous  appearanoo  at  poles  of  magnets,  at  tbe  poles  of 
'crystals,  and  wherever  chemical  action  is  going  on.  This  would  account  for  the  lumin- 
ous figures  said  to  be  sometimes  seen  over  recent  graves.  The  od  force  haspositiTe  and 
cegatire  poles,  like  magnetism.  The  human  body  is  od-positive  on  the  leit  side,  and 
od-nesative  on  the  right.  Certain  persons,  called  "  sensitives,"  can  see  the  odic  radia- 
tion l&e  a  luminous  vapor  in  the  dark,  and  can  feel  it  by  the  touch  like  a  breath.  As 
the  meeting  of  like  odic  poleg  causes  a  disaereeabie  sensation,  while  the  pahringof  unlike  , 
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polw  catuea  a  pleMant  aenMtlon,  iro  bare  thus  a  snffldent  canae  for  tlioae  likings  and 
antipathfes  hitherto  held  unaccoantable  Some  sensitive  persons  cannot  deep  on  their 
left  side  (in  the  northern  hemisphere),  because  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  which  is  od- 
negative,  affects  unpleasantly  the  od-negative  left  side.  Alt  motion  generates  od;  -whr, 
then,  may  not  a  stream  running  undeigroimd  affect  a  sensitive  water  finder,  so  that  the 
divioing-rod  in  tiis  or  her  hand  shall  move  without,  it  mav  be,  any  conscious  effort  of 
will?  All  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  ascribed  to  the  workings  of  this  od  force. 
Beichenbach  does  not  pretend  to  have  had  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  for  any  of 
those  manifestations  of  his  assumed  od-f orce ;  the  whole  theory  rests  on  the  revelaaons 
made  to  him  bv  "  sensitives."  It  may  be  added,  that  few,  if  any,  really  B<^entific  mea 
have  any  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  force. 

ODAL  or  Udal  BIGHT  (Celtic  od,  property),  a  tenure  of  land  which  was  absolute,  and 
not  dependent  on  a  superior,  and  prevailed  throughout  northern  Europe  l)efore  the  rise 
of  feudalism.  It  was  founded  on  the  tie  of  blood  which  connected  freeman  with  free- 
man, and  not  on  the  tie  of  service.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  sovereign  authority  every- 
where  to  make  it  advantageous  for  the  freemen  to  exchange  the  odd  tie  for  the  tie  of 
service — a  change  which  paved  the  way  for  the  feudal  system.  -The  odalers  of  Orkney 
were  allowed  to  retain  or  resume  their  ancient  privileges,  on  paving  a  large  contribution 
to  the  erection  of  St.  Magnus's  cathedral  at  Kirkwall;  and  the  o<uil  tenure  prevails  to  tliis 
day  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Orluiey  and  Shetland  islands,  the  right  to  land  being  com- 

gleted  without  writing  by  undisturljed  possessioa  proved  by  witnesses  before  aa 
iquest. 

ffiDALIBQtlZ  is  the  name  of  a  female  slave,  or  concubine,  retained  in  the  harem  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan.  The  Turkish  form  of  the  word  is  MeUik,  from  odah,  which  signiflea 
'•  chamber." 

QDV-IELL0W8,  the  name  assumed  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  self-governed  provi- 
dent associations  in  the  world.  The  institution  arose  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1818, 
although  isolated  "  lodges"  had  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  some  time 
previously.  These  latter  were  generally  secret  fraternities,  humble  imitations  of  Free- 
masonry— adopting  a  similar  svstem  of  initiatorv  rites,  phraseology,  and  organization^ 
instituted  for  social  and  convivial  purposes,  ana  only  occasionally  extending  charitable 
assistance  to  members.  On  its  institution  in  Manchester,  the  main  purpose  of  odd- 
fellowship  was  declared  by  its  laws  to  be,  "  to  render  assistance  to  everv  brother  who 
may  apply  through  sickness,  distress,  or  otherwise,  if  be  be  well  attached  to  the  queea 
ana  government,  and  faitliful  to  the  order;"  and  this  continues  to  be  the  basis  of  all  its 
operations.  It  still,  however,  retains  some  of  the  ciiaracteristtcs  of  freemasonry,  in  pos- 
sessing pass-words  and  peculiar  "  grips,"  whereby  members  can  recognize  one  another. 
The  headquarters  of  the  society  are  at  Mancliester,  where  the  grand-master  and  board  of 
directors  meet  quarterly  to  hear  appeals,  and  transact  the  general  business  of  the  order. 

OSS-TELLOWB,  Iitdefendert  Order  of.  The  order  was  introduced  into  th« 
United  States  in  ltj06.  Some  persons  who  had  been  members  of  English  lodges  estab- 
lished a  lodge  at  Baltimore  in  1819;  and  this  lodge  soon  received  a  charter  from  the  Man- 
chester unity.  The  lodges  already  established  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
accepted  charters  from  the  Maryland  grand  lodge.  The  American  lodges  have  long 
ceased  to  hold  friendly  relations  with  the  Manchester  unity.  The  U.  S.  grand  lodge  hns 
established  grand  lodges  in  all  the  states  and  in  most  of  the  territories.  About  20  peri- 
odicals, devoted  to  the  order,  are  published  in  this  country.  American  odd-fellowship 
seeks  "  to  visit  the  sick,  relieve  the  distressed,  bury  the  dead,  and  educate  the  orphan.*' 
There  were,  in  1800,  610,508  members  of  the  organization  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
annual  disbursements  for  relief  of  families,  burials,  education,  etc.,  were  over  $3,8^,888; 
grand  lodges,  54  ;  subordinate,  8,002.  To  become  a  member  of  a  lodge  one  must  be  a 
white  mate,  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  must  believe  in  a  supreme  being. 

091  (Or.  a  song)  originally  meant  any  lyrical  piece  adapted  to  be  sung.  In  the 
modem  use  of  the  word,  odes  are  distinguished  from  songs  by  not  being  necessarily  in  a 
form  to  be  sung,  and  by  embodying  lofUer  conceptions  and  more  intense  and  passionate 
emotions.  The  language  of  the  ode  is  therefore  abrupt,  concise,  and  energetic;  and  the 
highest  art  of  the  i>oet  is  called  into  requisition  in  adapting  the  meters  and  cadences 
to  the  varying  thoughts  and  emotions.  Hence  the  changes  of  mater  and  versiflcation 
that  occur  in  many  odes.  The  rapt  state  of  inspiration  that  gives  Urth  to  the  ode,  leads 
the  poet  to  conceive  all  nature  as  animated  and  conscious,  and  Instead  of  speaking  o&Mf 
persons  and  objects,  to  address  them  as  present    See  Oosae'e  EngUah  Odea  (1881). 

Among  the  highest  examples  of  the  ode  are  the  Song  of  ilote*  and  several  of  the 
psalms.  Dryden's  AUxandei'*  Featt  is  reckoned  one  of  the  first  odes  in  the  Enriish  lan- 
nage.  We  may  mention,  as  additional  specimens,  Oray's  Bard,  Collin's  Oi»  to  ikt 
AMJMi;  Bums's  8eot»  viha  Aa'«,  Coleridge  s  Od«  to  the  Departing  Year  and  Defection, 
Shelley's  Ode  t»  iM  Skylark,  and  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Oe  BeeoUeetiotu  ef  ImmerlaUtt 
inlMdhood. 

CTMHIUMJtB,  WiLLiAX  HmntT,  d.d.,  1817-79 ;  b.  Philadelphia ;  educated  at  the 
udTersity  of  Pennsylvania.    He  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Epucopal  church,  iMcame 
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rector  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Philadelphia,  In  1840,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Kew  Jer- 
sey in  18d0.  He  published  The  Origin  of  the  Prayer-Book  (1841),  an  essay  on  Canon  Law, 
'1847),  JtrusaUm  aud  VidaUy  (1866),  and  other  woriu. 

CSERKIBOHJU,  a  t  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  16  m.  w.s.w.  from  Diisseldorf,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Xiers.  It  has  manufactures  of  velvets,  silks,  leather,  etc.,  and  like  many 
of  the  other  manufacturing  towns  in  the  same  district,  has  recently  much  increased  in 
size  and  population.    Pop.  '95,  12,832. 

(HDHBB,  aneientlv  known  as  Odln's-Ey  or  Odin's  Oe  (t.  e.,  Odin's  island),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Danish  island  of  Fiinen,  and  the  oldest  city  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in 
the  amt  or  district  of  the  same  name,  in  55°  25'  n.  iat.,  and  10°  20^e.  long.  Pop.  '90, 
80,268.  Odense,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the  island  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
has  a  gymnasium,  diurches,  and  is  an  active,  thriving  provincial  town.  A  bishopric 
was  founded  here  in  988,  prior  to  which  time  Odense  bore  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  city  esublished  by  Odin  and  his  followers.  The  cathedraJ,  founded  In  1066  by 
Ht.  Knad,  whose  remains  were  deposited  here,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  early  simple 
Gothic  style.  At  Odense  a  diet  was  held  in  1627,  in  which  the  reformed  or  Lutheran 
doctrines  were  declared  to  be  the  established  creed  of  Denmark,  and  equality  of  rights 
was  graut^  to  Protestants;  while  another  diet  held  there  in  1539  promulgated  the  uws 
r^fuukting  the  affairs  of  the  reformed  church.  The  new  harbor  has  1040  ft.  of  quayage 
ind  a  depth  alongside  of  16  ft.    Odense  is  the  birthplace  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

ODBSWALO.     See  Hbsbe-Darhbtadi. 

OSE'OIT,  a  musical  theater  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
theater,  but  smaller,  and  covered  vrith  a  roof.  The  first  was  at  Sparta,  about  the  middle 
of  the  7th  c.  B.O.  It  was  called  the  Sklas,  and  was  designed  \ys  Theodorus,  an  archi- 
tect  of  Samos.  Athens  had  an  old  one  near  the  Dissus,  but  Pericles  erected  a  better 
one.  It  stood  near  the  base  of  the  acropolis,  on  the  s.e.  side,  and  Its  form  was  said  to 
be  imitated  from  that  of  Xerxes'  tent  It  was  burned  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla, 
and  soon  after  re-erected  by  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadooia.  There  were  two  other 
odeons  In  Athens,  one  of  which,  built  by  Herodes  Atticus,  had  a  capacity  of  8,000.  E^ach 
principal  Oreek  city  had  Its  odeon  ;  and  it  was  introduced  Into  Rome  by  Domitian. 

ODXS  (Lat.  yiadrut,  Slavon.  Vjodr),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Germany,  rises  in 
the  Lcselberg  on  the  table-land  of  Moravia,  more  than  1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  enters  Prussian  Silesia  at  Odersberg,  after  a  course  of  some  80  miles.  After  traversing 
Brandenburg  in  a  n.w.  direction,  it  crosses  Pomerania,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Stet- 
tiner  Haff,  from  whence  it  passes  into  the  Baltic  bv  the  triple  arms  of  the  Dievenow, 
Peene,  and  Swine,  which  inclose  the  islands  of  Woilin  and  Usedom.  The  Oder  has  a 
course  of  more  tlian  600  m.,  and  a  river-basin  of  60,000  sq.milea  The  rapid  flow  of  this 
river,  induced  by  its  very  considerable  fall,  is  accelerated  by  the  affluence  of  several 
Important  mountain-streams,  and  thus  contributes,  together  with  the  tilting  at  the 
embouchures  of  these  streams,  to  render  the  navigation  difficult;  great  expeose  and 
labor  being,  moreover,  necessai^  to  keep  the  embankments  in  order,  and  prevent  the 
overflowing  of  the  river.  The  Oder  has  numerous  secondary  streams,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  Oppa,  Neisse,  Ohlau,  Elodnitz,  Bartsch,  Warte,  and  the  Ihna; 
and  is  connected  with  the  Havel  and  thence  with  the  Elbe  by  the  Finow  canal,  and 
with  the  Spree  by  the  Friedrich- Wilhelms  canal.  The  chief  trading  port  of  the  Oder  is 
Swinemunde,  which  constitutes  an  important  center  for  tlie  transfer  of  colonial  and 
other  foreign  goods  to  northern  Germany  and  Poland.  At  Ratibor,  17  m.  below  Oder- 
berg,  the  nver  becomes  navigable,  and  is  upwards  of  1(N)  ft.  in  breadth;  at  Oppeln,  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  it  has  a  breadth  of  238  feet  As  a  boundary  river,  it  is  of  considerable 
hnportanoe  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  is  well  defended  by  the  fortresses  of  Kosel, 
Oroesglogau,  Etlstrin,  and  Stettin. 

OSESZO,  a  t.  In  th<>  Italian  province  of  Treviso,  14  m.  n.  e.  of  the  town  of  Trevlso: 
pop.  (comm.),  0,668  It  contains  a  church  of  the  14th  century,  a  technical  school,  and 
tannery,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  In  ancient  times  the  place  was  called 
Opitergium.  It  was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  present,  but  still  has  some  business 
activity.  Its  chief  Interest  is  from  its  numerous  palaces,  pictures,  and  antiquities.  The 
villa  Colfrarunii  contains  many  inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  and  bronze,  iron,  ivory,  and  gold 
objects  of  art,  found  near  by. 

OSXSSA,  an  important  seaport  and  commercial  city  of  s.  Rnssia,  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  stands  on  an  acclivity  sloping  to  the  shore,  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  the  Black  sea, 
82  m.  n.e.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  and  938  m.  by  rail  from  Moscow,  L«t  40° 
Sa*  n.,  long.  80°  44'  e.  The  three  fine  harbors  are  formed  by  large  moles  defended  by  strong 
works,  and  the  roadstead  is  capable  of  containing  1000  vessels.  The  bay  is  deep  enough, 
even  close  in  shore  to  admit  the  approach  of  the  largest  men-of-war,  and  Is  frozen  only 
ta  the  severest  winters,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time  The  promenade  along  the  face 
of  the  cliff  descending  to  the  shore  by  a  broad  stone  stair,  is  the  &vorite  walk  of  the 
inhabitants.  Here  also  stands  the  monument  of  the  due  de  Bichellen,  to  whom  in  great 
part  the  town  Is  indebted  for  its  prosperity.  In  the  pedestal  of  the  monument  Is  pre- 
served the  ball  by  which  he  was  shot  daring  the  bombardment  of  the  town  by  the  allied 
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fleet  in  1864.  The  onl^enity  of  Odeua,  founded  In  1864,  hftd.  In  1891, 441  stndento;  and 
the  public  library  possessed  over  80,000  volumes.  The  city  contains  many  fine  edL6oe«, 
as  the  cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  admiralty,  the  cnstom-bonse,  etc  Owing  to  the 
Intensity  of  the  beat  in  summer  (rising  occasionally  to  1210°),  and  the  dryness  of  the  soil, 
T^tation  in  the  vicinity  of  Odessa  is  very  poor.  In  the  neighborhood  are  quarries  of 
son  stone,  which  is  used  for  building  purposes  in  Odessa  and  in  the  surrounding  towns. 
One  of  the  great  deficiencies  of  Odessa  nsied  to  be  Its  want  of  good  water;  but  works  for 
securing  an  ample  supply  from  the  Dniester  were  completed  In  1878.  Gas  was  first  naed 
In  Odessa  in  1861.  A  railway,  opened  in  1872,  has  added  enormously  to  the  commercial 
success  and  importance  of  Odessa,  as  it  connects  it,  and  of  com«e  £beraon,  with  ti>« 
governments  n.  and  e.  of  it  in  Bussia.  Odessa  is  not  merely  the  port  of  eznort  for  the 
two  basins  of  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper,  but  likewise  for  much  merchandise  broneht 
from  South  Russia  and  Caucasia,  besides  which  it  is  visited  yearly  byabont  1,500  foreign 
ships  and  2,500  coasting  vessels.  In  '94  the  total  exports  were  valued  at  abont  $0},76O,418, 
and  the  imports  at  $.S9,HOO,000.  The  rapid  strides  Odessa  has  made  in  commerce  within 
the  last  few  years  will  be  seen  when  these  latter  sums  are  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing ones  of  1858  and  1869;  the  former  year  showing  the  sum  of  13,850,000,  and  the  latter 
edibiting  a  fall  down  to  $2,!)26,000.    The  pop.  of  Odessa  in  1897  was  404,661. 

In  ancient  times,  Odessa  (Gr.  Oie»aus)wM  Inhabited  by  a  Greek  colony,  and  later  by 
Tartar  tribes.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c,  the  Turks  constructed  a  fortress  here, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1788.  In  1793  a  Russian  fortress  was  boilt  here,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  town  and  port,  which  one  year  after  received  the  name  of 
Odessa.  The  due  de  Richelieu,  a  French  emigrant  in  the  Russian  service,  was  appointed 
governor  here  in  1803,  and  daring  the  11  years  of  his  wise  administration  the  town  pros- 
pered rapidly.  Since  1823  the  city  has  formed  part  of  the  general  governorship  of  s.  Rus- 
sia; is  the  M»t  of  its  administration,  and  Is  the  residence  of  the  gov.  gen.  and  of  an 
archbishop.  The  advantageoos  commercial  position  of  the  city,  and  the  privileges 
grmnted  to  it  by  government,  but  chiefly  the  privileges  of  a  free  port  between  1817  and 
1858,  have  developed  this  city  from  a  mere  Turkish  fortress  into  the  chief  commercial 
town  of  the  Russian  empire  after  St.  Petersbni^  and  Riga.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war,  April,  1864,  the  British  steamer  Fariom  went  to  Odessa  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  away  the  British  consul.  While  under  a  flag  of  truce,  she  was  fired  npon  by 
the  batteries  of  the  city.  On  the  failure  of  a  written  message  from  the  admirals  In  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  to  obtain  explanations,  12  war-steamers  invested  Odessa,  April  22,  and 
in  a  few  hours  destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  took  a  number  of  Russian  vessels. 
Odessa,  with  its  suburbs  Peressyp  and  Nowaja,  Selobodka,  etc.,  now  forms  a  separate 
captaincy. 

ODOEB,  Qbobgb,  1830-77 ;  b.  Eng.  When  veir  young  he  was  apprentioed  to  a 
dioemaker ;  af  terwajrd  settled  in  London,  where  he  became  prominent  as  a  labor 
reformer.  He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  society  of  Ooidwwnera,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Befonn  Leagua 

OSIOIOBOB.    SeeOD. 

O'DIV,  the  chief  god  of  northern  mytholc^.  According  to  the  sngas,  Odin  and  his 
brothers.  Vile  and  Ye,  the  sons  of  Bo«r,  ot  the  first-born,  slew  Tmir  or  Chaos,  and  from 
his  body  created  the  world,  converting  his  flesh  into  dry  land;  his  blood,  which  at  flret 
occasioned  a  flood,  into  the  sea;  his  bonei  into  mountains;  Ills  skull  into  the  vault  of 
heaven ;  and  his  brows  into  the  spot  known  as  Micbaard,  the  middle  part  of  the  earth, 
intended  for  the  habitation  of  the  sons  of  men.  Odin,  as  the  highest  of  the  gods,  the 
AJjfader,  rules  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  omniscient  As  ruler  of  heaven,  Ills  seat  is 
Valaskjnlf,  from  whence  his  two  black  ravens,  Huginn  (Thought)  and  Muninn  (HemoiyX 
flv  daily  forth  to  ^tber  tidings  of  all  that  is  being  done  throughout  the  world.  As  god 
of  war,  lie  holds  his  court  in  Valhalla,  whither  come  all  brave  warriors  after  death  to 
revel  in  the  tumultuous  jojrs  In  which  thev  took  most  pleasure  while  on  earth.  His 
greatest  treasures  are  his  eight-footed  steed  Sleipner,  his  spear  Gungner,  and  liis  ring 
Draupner.  As  the  concentration  and  source  of  all  greatness,  excellence,  and  activity,  Odin 
bears  numerous  different  names.  By  drinking  from  Mimir's  fountain  he  l)ecame  the 
wisest  of  gods  and  men,  but  he  purclused  the  distinction  at  the  cost  of  one  eye.  He  is 
the  greatest  of  sorcerers,  and  imparts  a  knowledge  of  his  wondrous  arts  to  liis  favorites. 
Frigga  is  his  queen,  and  the  mother  of  Baldur,  the  Scandinavian  Apollo;  but  he  has 
other  -^ves  and  favorites,  and  a  numerous  progeny  of  sons  and  dau^ters.  Although 
the  worship  of  Odin  extended  over  all  the  Snndinavian  lands,  it  found  its  most  xealous 
followers  in  Denmark,  where  he  still  rides  abroad  as  the  wild  huntsman,  rushing  over 
Sand  and  water  in  the  storm-beaten  skies  of  wmter. 

The  historical  interpretation  of  this  myth,  as  given  by  ftiorre  Stuiieson,  the  compiler 
of  the  Brimikrin^,  or  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Korway  prior  to  ttie  introducUoa  ol 
Ctiristianity,  and  followed  in  recent  times  by  the  historian  Suhm,  is  that  Odin  was  a 
chief  of  the  (Esir,  a  Scythian  tribe,  who,  fleeing  before  the  ruthless  aggressions  of  the 
Romans,  passed  through  Gennanv  to  Scandinavia,  wliere,  by  their  noble  appearance, 
superior  prowess,  and  higher  intelligence,  they  easily  vanquiued  the  inferior  races  of 
those  lands,  and  persuaded  them  that  they  were  of  godlike  origin.  According  to  one 
tradition,  Odin  conquered  the  country  of  the  Saxons  on  fais  way;  and  leaving  one  of  lii> 
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Bona  to  rule  (here,  and  introduce  a  new  religion,  in  which  he,  as  the  chief  ^od  Wuotan, 
received  divine  honors,  advanced  on  hia  yictorious  course,  and  mailing  himself  master 
of  Denmark,  placed  another  son,  Bkjuld,  to  reign  over  the  land,  from  whim  descended 
the  royal  dynasty  of  the  Skjoldingar.  He  next  entered  Sweden,  where  the  king,  Gylfl, 
acc^ted  his  new  religion,  and  with  the  whole  nation  worshipp^  him  as  a  divinity,  and 
received  his  son  Yugni  as  their  supreme  lord  and  high-priest,  from  whom  descended  the 
royal  race  of  the  Yuglingars,  who  long  reigned  in  Sweden.  In  like  mannerbe  founded, 
through  his  son  Boeming,  a  new  dynasty  in  Norway;  and  beudes  these,  many  sovereign 
famihes  of  northern  Germany,  Including  our  own  Saxon  princes,  traced  their  descent  to 
Odin.  As  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  refer  to  one  individual  all  the  mythical  and 
historical  elements  which  group  themselves  around  the  name  of  Odin.,  Wodin,  or 
Wuotan,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Suhm  and  otiier  historians,  that  there  may  have  lieen 
two  or  three  ancient  northern  heroes  of  the  name;  but  notwithstanding  the  conjectures 
which  have  been  advanced  since  the  very  dawn  of  the  historical  period  in  the  n.  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  native  country  of  the  assumed  Odin,  or  even  the  time  at  which 
be  lived,  all  that  relates  to  him  is  shrouded  in  complete  obscurity.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  myth  of  Odin  originated  in  nature-worslup.  See  Bcakdina- 
VIAN  Mttholoot. 

OSLnrO,  WiuoAX,  b.  England,  1829 ;  studied  medicine  in  Ouy's  Hospital,  and  at 
the  university  of  London.  In  1863  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital.  In  1861  he  published  a  Manual  of  Chemittry,  and  in  1866  Lecture*  on 
Animal  Onemittrjf.  In  1868  he  succeeded  Faraday  as  Fullerian  professor  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  in  1872  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford. 

ODO,  Saibt,  879-048,  second  abbot  of  Clugny,  son  of  Abbon,  a  powerful  lord  at  the 
court  of  Williun  the  Strong,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  solemnly  consecrated  by  his  father  to 
the  church  even  before  his  birth.  His  education,  commenced  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours  under  the  guidance  of  Saint  Odalric,  was  completed  at  Paris.  He 
returned  to  St.  Martin,  but,  thinking  that  its  rule  was  not  strict  enough,  left  it  and 
entered  the  Cistercian  convent  at  Baume,  in  Burgundy.  After  the  death  of  Bemon, 
Odo  wiia  cliosen  to  succeed  him  as  abbot  of  Cluguy  and  of  Bourgdeols.    Under  his  ener- 

Setic  administration  the  order  rapidly  increased  in  reputation  and  wealth.  The  fame  of 
le  school  of  Clugny  was  diffused  fur  and  wide.  The  aid  of  Odo  was  sought  in  reforming 
converts  in  various  quarters.  The  popes  sent  for  him  to  settle  disputes  between  priucca 
and  kings,  intrusted  him  with  the  most  important  diplomatic  negotiations.  On  his 
return  from  a  journey  to  Rome  he  died  in  the  convent  oi  St.  Julian  at  Tours.  He  was 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  corruption  in  the  church  among  the  clergy,  monks,  and 
laity;  and  while  full  of  zeal  for  the  renovation  of  the  Christian  life,  did  not  regard 
asceticism  as  Christian  perfection,  though  be  sought  to  correct  tlie  secularized  life  of 
the  clergy  by  a  severe  monastic  discipline.  In  the  midst  of  prevailing  corruption  his 
pious  zeal  and  pure  life  gave  him  great  influence  and  authority.  He  was  a  diligent 
writer,  and  composed  many  anthems  and  hymns. 

OSOA'CEX  (also  Odovacer,  Odobaoar,  Odovachab,  Otachak,  etc,  and,  according 
to  St  Martin,  the  same  as  Ottochar,  a  name  frequent  in  Qermany  during  the  middle 
ages),  the  ruler  of  Italy  from  the  year  476  to  498,  was  the  son  of  Edecon,  a  secretary  of 
Attila,  and  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Constantinople.  This  Edecon  was 
also  capt  of  the  Scyrri,  who  formed  the  bodyguard  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  After  the 
death  of  Attila  he  remained  faithful  to  the  family  of  his  master,  but  perished  about  468 
in  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  Ostrogotlis  He  left  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoaccr,  the 
former  of  whom  went  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  east;  while  Odoacer,  after  leading  for 
some  time  the  life  of  a  bandit  cbief  among  the  Noiic  Alps,  determined  to  proceed  to 
Italy,  whither  barbarian  adventurers  were  nocking  from  all  Europe.  According  to  a 
montdsh  legend,  a  pious  hermit,  St.  Severinus,  whom  he  went  to  virit  before  his  depart- 
nre,  prophesied  his  future  greatness.  Odoacer  entered  the  military  service  of  the  western 
Roman  empire,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  He  took  part  in  the  revolution  by  which 
Orestes  (476)  drove  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos  from  the  throne,  and  conferred  on  his  son 
Romultis  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  the  people  scoflSngly  changed  into  Augiisiulus. 
He  soon  perceived  the  weakness  of  the  new  ruler,  and  resolved  to  profit  by  it  He  had 
little  difflcalty  in  persuading  the  barbarian  soldiery,  who  liad  effected  the  revolution. 
that  Italy  belonged  to  them,  and  in  their  name  demanded  of  Orestes  the  third  part  of 
the  land  as  the  reward  of  their  help.  This  Orestes  refused ;  and  Odoacer,  at  the  head 
of  his  Herulians,  Rugians,  Turcilingians,  and  Scjrrii,  marched  against  Pavia,  which 
Orestes  had  garrisoned,  stormed  the  city,  andput  his  opponent  to  death  (476).  Romu- 
lus abdicated,  and  withdrew 'into  obscurity.  What  became  of  him  is  not  known.  Thus 
perished  the  Roman  empire.     Odoacer  showed  himself  to  be  a  wise,  moderate,  and 

gjlitlc  ruler,  quite  unlike  our  general  notion  of  a  barbarian.  In  order  not  to  offend  the 
ycantine  emperor  Zeno,  he  took  the  title  of  king  only,  and  caused  the  senate  to 
despatch  to  Constantinople  a  flattering  letter,  in  which  it  declared  one  emperor  to  be 
enough  for  both  east  and  west ;  renouuMd  its  right  of  appointing  the  emperors,  exprrased 
ha  confidence  in  the  civil  and  military  talents  of  Odoacer,  and  bened  Zeno  to  confer 
upon  him  the  administration  of  Italy.  After  some  hesitation  the^^fzantine  emperor 
Tielded  to  the  entreatiea  of  the  senate,  and  Odoacer  received  the  title  of  Patridtu.    He 
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fixed  his  reeidenoe  at  Rarenna.  Aocotding  to  bis  promise  he  divided  among  liis  com- 
panions the  third  part  of  the  iand  of  Italy — a  measure  far  less  unjust  tlian  at  first  si^ 
may  seem,  for  the  peninsula  was  then  almcet  depopulated,  and  many  domains  were 
lying  waste  and  ownerless.  This  barl>arian  ruler  did  everything  in  Us  power  to  lift 
Italy  out  of  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  she  had  sunli,  and  to  breathe  freeh  life 
Into  her  municipal  institutions — those  venerable  relics  of  nobler  daysl  He  even  re-es 
tablished  the  consulate,  which  was  held  by  eleven  of  the  most  illustnous  senators  in 
succession,  maintained  peace  throughout  the  peninsula,  overawed  the  Gauls  and  Oermani, 
and  reconquered  Dalmatia  and  Noricum.  In  religion,  though  an  Arian  himself,  be 
acted  with  a  kingly  impartiality  that  more  orthodox  monarchs  have  rarely  exhibited. 
Gibbon  remarks,  with  his  usual  pointed  sarcasm,  that  the  lUenee  at  the  Catholics  attests 
tiie  toleration  which  they  enjoyed.  The  valor,  wisdom,  and  success  of  Odoaoer  appear 
to  have  excited  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  Zeno,  who  encouraged  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  a  still  greater  warrior  and  sovereign  than  Odoacer  himself,  to  undertake  an 
expemtion  against  Italy.  The  first  battle  was  lought  on  the  banks  of  the  Isontius  (mod. 
Jionto),  Aug.  28,  489.  Odoacer  was  beaten,  and  retreated.  During  bis  retreat  he  haz- 
arded another  betttle  at  Verona,  and  was  again  beaten.  He  now  hastened  to  Rome  to 
rouse  the  inhabitants,  but  the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  against  him.  Retuming 
northwards  to  his  capital,  Ravenna,  he  reassembled  the  wrecks  of  bis  army,  and  in  480 
once  more  marched  against  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  advance  guard  be  defeated  and  pur- 
sued to  the  walls  of  ^via.  Another  great  battle  now  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adda,  when  Odoacer  was  vanquished  for  the  third  time.  He  now  shut  himself  up  in 
Ravenna,  where  Theodoric  besieged  him  for  three  years.  Odoacer  then  capitulated,  on 
condition  that  the  kingdom  of  Italy  should  be  shared  between  him  ana  Theodoric. 
This  agreement  was  solemnly  sworn  to  by  both  parties,  Feb.  27,  498;  but  od  March  S 
Odoacer  was  assassinated  at  a  feast,  either  by  Theodoric  himself  or  by  his  command. 

OSOK 'ETEB  ^Or.  odo»,  a  road,  mitrin,  a  measure),  also  called  perambulator,  or  turveg' 
ing-wheel,  is  an  instrument  attached  tn  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle,  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  distance  it  has  traveled.  Such  machines  have  been  in  use  from  an  early 
period,  and  one  is  described  by  Vitruvius  in  that  part  of  his  work,  De  Architeetura,  which 
b  devoted  to  machines.  The  instrument,  as  commonly  employed,  consists  of  a  train  of 
wheel-work,  which  communicates  motion  from  the  axle  of  the  carriage  wheel  to  an 
index  which  moves  round  the  circumference  of  a  dial  fixed  in  one  side  of  the  carriage 
over  the  axle.  The  wheel-work  is  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  great  diminution  of  the 
velocity  impressed  by  the  axle  of  llie  vehicle,  and  the  dial  is  so  graduated  that  theiudez 
can  show  the  number  of  miles,  furlong,  yards,  etc.,  traversed.  The  instrument  is  also 
0>nstructed  to  work  independently,  bem^  in  this  case  provided  with  wheels  and  an  axle 
of  its  own  ;  when  this  is  done  the  wheel  is  made  of  such  a  size  that  its  circumference  is 
an  aliquot  part  of  a  mile,  an  arrangement  which  greatly  simplifies  the  calculation  of  tLe 
distance  traversed.  The  complete  odometer  can  then  be  drawn  along  by  a  man  on  foot, 
or  attadied  behind  a  carriage.    See  Pbdoxbteb. 

OIWraELL,  Leopold.  Duke  of  Tbtuan,  Marabal  of  Spain,  b.  in  1809,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Irish  family.  He  entered  the  Spanish  army  when  young,  and  bravely 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  infant  queen  Isabella  against  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos.  When 
the  Carlists  were  overthrown,  he  was  created  count  of  Lucena,  made  gen.  of  brigade, 
and  chief  of  the  staff  to  Espartero.  He  took  the  side  of  the  queeu  moiher  in  1840,  emi- 
grated with  her  to  France  at  the  time  when  her  cause  seemed  def^perate,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Orleans,  where  he  planned  many  of  the  political  risings  and  disturtances 
which  took  place  under  the  rule  of  Espartero.  He  headol  in  person  a  revolt  of  the  Nav> 
arrese  against  the  minister,  but  on  its  failure  returned  to  France.  In  1848  his  intrigues 
again' t  Espartero  (q.v.)  were  successful,  and  he  was  rewarded  bv  the  govemor-genenl- 
siilp  of  Cuba,  where  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  favoring  the  iniquitous  trade  in 
slaves.  When  he  returned  to  Spain  (1845)  he  intrigued  apiinst  Bravo  Murillo  and 
Narvaez;  and  when  the  latter  was  succee<lea  by  Sartorius,  O'Donnell,  proscribed  by  the 

foverument,  beaded  a  military  insurrection.  Defeated  and  driven  into  Andalusia  in 
854.  he  issued  a  liberal  manifesto.  The  profligacy  of  the  court  and  the  despotism  of 
the  government  favored  the  appeal;  and  when  Espartero  gave  in  bis  adhesion,  the 
SpanUirda  rose  «»  mat$»  and  replaced  the  ex-regent  at  the  helm,  Espartero  reversed 
the  confiscation  agninst  O'Donnell,  and  made  him  a  marshal  and  minister  of  war. 
O'Donnell  ^in  plotted  against  his  old  benefactor,  and  in  July,  1856,  supplanted  him 
hy  tLeoupeTitat.  Blood  was  shed  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  but  O'Donnell  remained 
president  of  the  council.  He  was  in  three  months'  time  succeeded  by  Narvaez;  but  in 
18S8  he  returned  to  power  again,  and  in  1859,  while  still  holding  the  position  of  prime 
minister,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  Morocco.  The  cammign  con- 
tinued for  many  months,  without  leading  either  to  reverses  or  glory  'The  Moon 
displayed  an  entire  absence  of  military  qualities:  and  O'Donnell,  though  successful  in 
obscure  skirmishes,  occupied  three  months  in  the  march  from  Ceuta  to  Teluan.  A 
battle  took  place,  Feb.  4,  1860;  O'Donnell  gained  a  complete  victory,  took  the  Moorish 
camp,  and  the  city  of  Tetuan  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.  The  emperor  of  Morocco 
submitted  to  a  loss  of  territory,  and  O'Donnell  was  raised  to  the  first  rank  of  the  Spanish 
nobles  as  duke  of  Tetuan.    He  remained  prime  minister  till  1800,  when  his  cabinet  was 
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npset  by  Nairaez.  He  then  received  learn  of  absence— that  U  to  say,  was  exiled,  and 
■pent  the  most  of  h&  time  in  Paris.  He  died  at  Bayonne  in  1867.  The  O'Donnell  min> 
istry  improved  the  finances,  army,  and  administration  of  Spain. 

mDOBTASSJDTDM,  a  family  of  sharks  nearly  related  to  the  mackerel  shark,  but 
having  shape  more  like  that  of  ordinary  sharks.  Head  depressed;  eyes  have  no  nicti- 
tant  membrane;  nostrils  simple  and  far  from  the  mouth,  which  is  wide  and  inferior; 
teetU  nail  like,  with  basal  cusps  in  both  jaws.  Dorsal  flns  two,  the  first  in  front  of  the 
ventrals.  Tail  has  no  pits  at  the  root,  and  no  lateral  keels.  The  family  is  a  small  one, 
one  species,  O.  ferae,  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean;  and  there  is  an  American  Atiantic 
species,  known  as  saTtd  thark,  which  is  also  said  to  be  found  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  at  Tasmania  and  Australia. 
'    ODOHTOL'OOT.    See  Teeth. 

ODOHTOSIITSES,  a  sub-class  of  birds  whose  fossils  have  been  found  by  Marsh 
in  the  cretaceous  formation  of  Kansas.  They  include  two  orders,  odontolcse,  and  odon- 
torms.  The  order  odontolc89  was  founded  by  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  the  eztraordi< 
,nary  JietperotTiis  regalia.  The  fossil  of  this  gigantic  bird  indicates  ihat  in  manv  points  of 
structure  it  resembled  the  loons  of  the  present  day.  It  measured  between  5  and  6  ft.  from 
the  bill  to  the  toes,  and  it  stood  nearly  as  high.  Its  jaws  were  furnished  with  numer- 
erous  conical,  recurred  teeth,  sunk  deep  in  a  continuous  groove.  The  front  of  the  under 
law  was  not  furnished  with  teeth,  and  was  probably  encased  in  a  horny  beak.  The 
breast-bone  had  no  central  ridge  or  keel,  and  the  wings  were  too  small  for  a  bird  of 
flight.  The  tail  consisted  of  about  13  vertebrae,  of  which  the  last  three  or  four  were 
amalgamated  to  form  a  flat,  terminal  mass.  The  tail  was  probably  capable  of  a  con- 
siderable up  and  down  movement,  enabling  it  to  act  as  a  paddle.  The  cervical  and  dor- 
sal vertebra  were  of  the  ordinary  bird  type.  The  legs  were  powerful  and  the  feet 
adapted  for  rapid  paddling.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  swimming  and  diving  bird,  larger 
than  any  of  the  present  day,  and  probably  lived  upon  fishes.  Legtomis  eraitipa,  also  of 
the  cretaceous,  is  nearly  related  to  hetperornit;  and  enaliomi*  of  the  cretaceous  of  Great 
Britain  is  probably  allied  to  the  same  genus,  but  the  formation  of  its  jaws  is  unknown. 
The  next  order,  odontolcse,  was  founded  by  Marsh  for  the  reception  of  two  remarkable 
birds  which  he  has  named  iehthyornis  diipar  and  apaiornit  eeler.  IdUhyomi*  ditpar  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  order.  Its  teeth  were  contained  in  distinct  sockets  instead  of 
grooves  as  in  heiperornU.  They  were  small,  compressed,  and  pointed,  and  all  of  them 
which  have  been  preserved  are  of  similiar  form.  The  lower  jaw  contained  about  twen'y 
on  each  side,  all  more  or  less  inclined  backward.  Those  in  the  upper  jaw  resembled 
those  in  the  lower.  The  skull  was  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eyes  placed  well  forward. 
The  jaws  were  long  and  slender,  and  apparently  not  encased  in  a  homy  sheath.  The 
articular  faces  of  the  vertebrs  were  biconcave,  as  in  fishes.  The  wings  were  large  in 
proportion  to  the  legs,  and  the  humerus  had  an  extended  radial  crest  The  metacarpal 
iMnes  were  united  as  in  ordinary  birds.  Whether  the  toil  was  elongated  cannot  at  pres- 
ent be  determined,  but  the  last  vertebra  of  the  sacrum  was  very  large.  The  fossil  found 
by  Prof.  Marsh  was  that  of  an  adult,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  The  species  was 
c.irnivorous,  and  probably  aquatic.  Apatornit  resembled  iaMyomi*,  but  was  rather 
more  slender. 

(EOOLAXPASrUS,  JoAimES — a  name  Latinized,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
from  the  German  Johanx  Hussoeit— one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  coadjutors  of 
Zwingll  in  the  Swiss  Reformation,  b.  in  1482  at  Weinsberg,  in  Swabla.  His  father  des- 
tined him  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  he  studied  for  it  in  Heidelberg  and  Bologna- 
but  yielding  to  his  own  strong  inclination,  he  relinquished  this  study  for  that  of  the- 
ology, which  he  prosecuted  at  Heidelberg.  He  then  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
elMtor  Palatine,  and  subsequently  preacher  in  Weinsberg.  This  office  he  resigned  in 
order  to  study  the  Greek  language  under  Reuchlin  at  Stuttgart.  He  also  learned  Hebrew 
from  a  Spanish  physician,  Matthew  Adrian.  Being  appointed  preacher  at  Basel,  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus,  who  highly  appreciated  his  chxssical  attainments 
.  and  employed  his  assistance  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1616,  (Ecolam- 
padius  left  Basel  for  Augsburg,  where  also  he  filled  the  office  of  preacher,  and  where  he 
entered  into  a  convent.  But  Luther's  publications  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on 
him  that  he  left  the  convent,  and  became  chaplain  to  Franz  von  Sickingen,  after  whose 
death  he  returned  to  Basel  in  1522,  and  in  the  capacity  of  preacher  and  professor  of  the- 
ology, commenced  his  career  as  a  reformer.  He  held  disputations  with  supporters  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  in  Baden  in  1536,  and  in  Bern  in  1528.  In  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  Lord's  snpper,  he  gradually  adopted  more  and  more  the  views  of  Zwingli,  and 
at  last  maintained  them  in  1526,  in  a  treatise,  to  which  the  Swabian  ministers  replied  in 
the  Syngramma  Sumieum.  In  1629  he  disputed  with  Luther  in  the  conference  at  Mar- 
burg. He  died  at  Basel.  Nov.  34,  1581,  not  long  after  the  death  of  his  friend  Zwingli. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  gentleness  of  character.     His  treatise  De  RUu  PMeAali.  and 

bis  EpMola  Ganonieorum  Indoetorum  ad  Eceium,  are  the  most  noted  of  his  works. 

Bee  Herzog,  Dor  Leben  da  Joh.  (Eeolampadiui  (1848);  and  Hagenbach's  (Eeolampadiii* 
(1869). 

(EOmaVICA^  (Gr.  oOeoumenike,  "  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  oOemimene,"  ••  the  world"i 
Om  name  given  to  councils  of  the  entire  church,  and  synonymous  witih  ths  more  ordi 
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M17  name  "  general."  See  CoinrciL.  The  oondittons  iteceseary  to  conititute  an  ceco- 
menical  council  are  a  subject  of  much  controTen^.  As  the  subject  is  of  less  importance 
in  Pi  7testant  divinity,  it  will  be  enough  to  explain  here  that  a  council  is  said  by  Roman 
Catholic  divines  to  lie  oecimienical  in  three  different  ways:  viz.,  in  convocation,  in  cele- 
bration, and  in  acceptation  For  the  first,  the  summons  of  the  pope,  direct  or  indirect, 
is  held  to  be  necessary;  this  summons  must  be  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  entirs 
church.  To  the  second,  it  is  necessary  that  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  church  ahonkl 
be  present,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  a  really  representative  assembly ;  they 
must  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  or  a  delegate  or  delegates  of  the  pope;  and  they 
must  enjoy  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  speech.  For  the  third,  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil must  be  accepted  by  the  pope,  and  by  the  body  of  the  bishope  throughout  the  church, 
at  least  tacitly.  The  last  of  these  conditions  is  absolutely  required  to  entitle  the  decieei 
of  a  council  to  the  character  of  oecumenical;  and  even  the  decrees  of  provincial  or 
national  councils  so  accepted,  may  acquire  all  the  weight  of  infallible  decisions,  in  the 
eyes  of  Roman  Catholics. 

(EnE'MA  (Or.  a  tiBtliinp)  is  the  term  applied  in  medicine  to  the  swelling  occa^oned 
by  the  effusion  or  infiltration  of  serum  into  cellular  or  areolar  structures.  The  suboi- 
taneous  cellular  tissue  is  the  most  common,  but  is  not  the  only  seat  of  this  affection.  It 
is  occasionally  observed  in  the  submucous  and  subserous  cellular  tissue,  and  in  the  cell- 
ular tissue  of  the  parenchimatous  viscera;  and  in  some  of  these  cases,  it  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  which  admit  of  easy  recognition  during  life.  Thus  oedema  of  the  glottis  (seis 
Labtnx)  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  constitute  well-marked  and  serious  forms  of  disease; 
while  oedema  of  the  brain,  though  not  easily  recognized  during  life,  is  not  uncommonly 
mot  with  in  the  potl-mortem  examination  of  insane  patients. 

(Edema  may  be  either  passive  or  active,  the  former  being  by  far  the  most  common. 
Paitite  adema  arises  from  impeded  venous  circulation  (as  from  obstruction  or  obliteration 
of  one  or  more  veins;  from  varicose  veins;  from  standing  continuously  for  long  periods, 
till  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  partly  overcome  by  the  physical  action  of  gravitation; 
from  deficiency  in  the  action  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  which  in  health  materially  aids 
the  venous  circulation,  elc);  from  too  weak  action  of  the  heart  (as  in  dilatation  or  cer 
tain  forms  of  valvular  disease  of  that  organ);  or  from  a  too  watery  or  otherwise  diseased 
state  of  the  blood  (as  in  chlorosis,  scurvy.  Bright 's  disease,  eto.).  By  means  of  the 
knowledge  derived  from  pathological  anatomy,  we  can  often  infer  the  cause  from  the 
scat  of  the  swelling;  for  example,  oedema  of  the  face,  usually  commencing  with  the  eye- 
lids, is  commonly  caused  by  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  or  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood  in  Bright's  disease;  and  cedema  of  the 
lower  extremities  most  commonly  arises  from  obstruction  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
unless  it  can  be  traced  to  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  or  of  accumulated  faeces  in 
the  colon,  or  to  some  other  local  cause. 

AeUee  (edema  is  associated  with  an  intiammatory  action  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  li 
moet  marked  in  certain  forms  of  erysipelas.  It  is  firmer  to  the  touch,  and  pressure  with 
the  finger  produces  less  pitting  than  in  the  passive  form. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  oedema  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symp- 
tom, and  ofen  a  symptom  indicating  ^eat  danger  to  life.  The  means  of  removing  tt 
must  be  directed  to  the  morbid  conailion  or  cause  of  which  it  is  the  symptom. 

QBIHESBUBO,  a  co.  in  w.  Hungary,  bounded  by  Lower  Austria,  Itoab,  Eiaenbiiiib 
andWieselburg;  1280 sq.m.;  pop. '90, 350,602;  drained  bytheRaab,  Leltha, and RabniU 
rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Vienna  and  Cilly  railroad.  Lake  Kensledler,  one  of  the 
largest  of  Hungary  proper,  is  Included  In  the  district.  The  surface  is  level  and  fertile  in 
the  8.  and  e.,  but  mountainous  in  the  n.,  and  covered  by  forests.  The  staples  are  win«, 
tobacco,  flax,  frulto,  and  cattle.  Starch,  refined  sugar,  spirits,  ete.,  are  manufactured. 
Capital,  Oedenbnrg. 

OEDSHBUBO  (Hung.  Sopnm  ;  anc  Semprmiium),  a  municipality  of  Hungary,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  about  2  m.  w.  from  the 
Kensiedlersee,  on  the  Ilkva,  a  branch  of  the  Baab.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Vienna.  Oedenbnrg  is  the  chief  town  of  a  celebrated  wine-producing  district.  It  has 
manufactures  of  vinegar,  sugar,  soap,  clocks,  and  agricultural  implements;  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wine  and  cattle,  the  products  of  the  neighborhood,  which  is  rich  and 
well  cultivated.  The  wine  of  Rust,  a  small  town  8  m.  n.  of  Oedenbnrg;  on  hills  sloping 
to  the  Neusiedlersee,  is  one  of  the  best  wines  of  Hungaiy,  and  inferior  only  to  Tokay. 
The  Roman  station  of  Sempnmium  was  one  of  considerable  importance;  ana  nnmerona 
Roman  remains  are  found  near  Oedenburg.  The  inhabitants  of  Oedenbuig  are  mostly 
of  German  race.    Pop.  '90,  27,218. 

(E'SIFirB  (Gr.  Oidipoiu),  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  I^nd,  which,  though  of  the  moat 
revolting  nature  in  itself,  has  supplied  both  Euripides  and  Sophocles  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  some  of  their  most  celebrated  tragedies.  The  story,  as  generally  relat(>a,  is  aa 
follows:  CEdipus  was  tlie  son  of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  by  Jocasle;  but  his  father  hanriog 
consulted  the  oracle  to  ascertain  whether  he  should  have  any  issue,  was  informed  that 
his  wife  would  bring  forth  a  son,  by  whom  be  (Laius)  should  ultimately  be  slain.  Deter- 
mined to  avert  so  terrible  an  omen,  Lnius  ordered  the  son  which  Jocaste  bate  him  to  hvn 
his  feet  pierced  through,  and  to  be  exposed  to  perish  on  Mount  Cithsron.    In  this  help- 
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kn  condition,  (Bdipua  was  discovered  hj  a  herdsman,  and  conveyed  to  the  court  of 
PolvbuB,  king  of  Corinth,  who,  in  allusion  to  the  swollen  feet  of  the  child,  named  him 
(Empu*  (from  oideo,  to  swell,  and  pout,  tlie  foot);  and  along  with  his  wife,  Merope, 
brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.  Having  come  to  man's  estate,  CEdipus  was  one  oay 
taunted  with  the  obscurity  of  his  origin,  aad  in  consequence  proceeded  to  Delphi,  to 
coDSult  the  oracle.  The  response  which  he  received  was,  that  he  would  slay  his  father, 
and  commit  incest  with  liis  mother.  To  escape  this  fate,  he  avoided  returning  to  Cor- 
inth, and  proceeded  to  Thet>e8,  on  approaching  which  he  encountered  the  chariot  of  his 
father;  and  the  charioteer  ordering  him  out  of  the  way,  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which 
(Edipus  ignorantly  slew  Laius,  and  thus  unconsciously  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  the  oracle. 
The  famous  Sphinx  (q.v.)  now  appeared  near  Thebes,  and  seating  herself  on  a  rock,  pro 
pounded  a  riddle  to  every  one  who  passed  by,  patting  to  death  all  who  failed  to  solve  it. 
The  terror  of  the  Thebans  was  extreme,  and  m  despair  they  offered  the  kin^om,  together 
with  the  hand  of  the  queen,  to  the  person  who  should  t>e  successful  in  dchvering  it  from 
the  monster.  (Edipus  came  forward;  the  Sphinx  asked  him,  "What  being  has  four 
feet,  two  feet,  and  three  feet;  only  one  voice;  but  whose  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has 
most,  is  weakest  ?"  (Edipus  replied  that  it  was  "Man;"  whereupon  the  Spliinx  threw 
Itself  headlong  from  the  rock.  (Edipus  now  became  king,  and  husband  of  his  mother, 
Jocaste.  From  their  incestuous  union  sprung  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Antigone,  and  Ismene. 
A  mysterious  plague  now  devastaied  the  country,  and  when  the  oracle  declared  that 
before  it  could  be  stayed,  the  murderer  of  Laius  should  be  banished  from  the  country, 
(Eidipus  was  told  by  the  prophet  Tiresios  that  he  himself  had  boih  murdered  his  father 
and  committed  incest  with  his  mother.  In  his  horror  he  put  out  bis  own  eyes,  that  he 
might  no  more  look  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  while  Jocaste  hanged  hert^elf.  Driven 
from  his  throne  by  his  sons  and  his  brother-in-law,  Creon,  (Ed'pus  wandered  towards 
Attica,  accompanied  by  Antigone,  and  took  refuge  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides, 
who  charitably  removed  him  from  earth;  but  ttie  latter  part  of  his  life  is  differently 
told 

(E'Ont,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  ocean  god,  a  jotun,  but  friendly  to  Odin. 

(EHLEVBOHLAOER,  Adah  Oottlob,  the  greatest  poet  of  northern  Europe,  was  b.  In 
1779,  at  Copenhagen.  His  ftaxXy  years  were  spent  at  the  palace  of  Fredericksborg,  in  the 
neigikborhood  of  the  Danish  capital,  where  his  father  was  employed,  first  as  organist,  and 
afterwards  as  steward  or  bailiff.  During  the  absence  of  the  royal  familv  in  the  winter, 
(Eblenschla^r  and  his  sister  amused  themselves  in  roaming  over  the  palace,  and  exam- 
ining the  paintings  and  works  of  art  which  it  contained,  and  in  improvbing  private  the- 
atricals, for  which  he  supplied  original  pieces.  After  an  irregular  and  desultory  course 
of  education,  (Ehlenachli^r's  love  of  the  drama  led  him  to  offer  his  services  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Copenhagen  theater;  but,  discovering  soon  that  he  had  no  chance  of  rising 
above  the  rank  of  a  mere  supercvanerair,  he  entered  the  imiversity  of  Copenhagen  aa  a 
student  of  law.  For  a  time  he  seems  to  nave  pursued  his  studies  with  tolerable  assiduity, 
under  the  direction  of  his  friend,  A.  S.  Oersted,  who,  together  with  his  distinguished 
brother,  H.  C.  Oersted  (q.v.),  had  cemented  a  life-loug  friendship  with  him.  (Ehlen- 
scUager's  studies  were  interrupted  in  1801,  when,  on  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
1^  mlson  and  Parker,  he  and  his  friends  served  in  the  student-corps  of  volunteers. 
After  this  event,  which  roused  the  dormant  patriotism  of  the  nation,  (EhlenschlBger 
found  the  study  of  law  too  irksome,  and  devotal  all  his  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  uie 
history  and  mythologv  of  his  own  country.  In  1808  appeared  his  first  collection  of 
poems,  including  onelonger  dramatic  pieces  8t.  Hant  Aflm-Spil,  which  attracted  favor- 
able notice  for  the  lively  rancy  with  which  national  habits  and  local  characteristics  were 
portrayed.  The  Vaiulund«n  Saga  in  the  Poetiike  Scrffter,  published  in  1800,  and  his 
Aladdtn'i  forunderUge  Lampe,  completed  his  success,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
first  of  living  Danish  poets;  the  former  of  these  works  having  shown  a  marvelous  capacity 
for  reflecting  the  dark  and  stern  coloring  of  the  old  northern  Sagas,  while  the  latter  gave 
evidence  of  a  rich  and  genial  poetic  fancy.  These  early  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  traveling  pension,  which  enabled  him  to  spend  some  years  in  visiting 
various  parts  of  the  contment,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great  literary  celebri- 
tias  of  the  day,  such  as  the  Weimar  circle,  of  whom  Ooethe  was  the  head.  During  this 
period,  (EhlenschlOger  wrote  his  Hakon  Jarl,  the  first  of  his  long  series  of  northern  tra- 
gedies, at  Halle  (1807;  Eng.  trans,  by  F.  C.  Lascelles,  1876),  and  Us  Oorreggio,  at  Rome 
O809;  Eng.  trans,  by  Theodore  Martin,  1854).  In  1810  CEhlenschljIger  returned  to  Den- 
mark, where  he  was  hail^  with  acclamation  as  the  greatest  tragic  poet  Denmark  had 
ever  known ;  and  having  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  chair  of  Ksthetics  at  the  university, 
and  received  various  substantial  proofs  of  royal  favor,  he  married,  and  settled  in  the 
capitid,  where  his  peace  was,  however,  rudely  disturbed  by  a  literary  feud  with  Baggesen, 
the  Danish  poet  and  critic,  whose  poetical  supremacy  had  been  superseded  by  that  of 
(EUenschilger.  in  1819  appeared  one  of  CEhlenschlftger's  most  masterly  productions, 
Nordem  Ovatr,  and  this  and  the  numerous  dramatic  compositions  written  aoout  the  same 
potiod,  show  that  the  severe  criticism  to  which  his  writings  had  been  exposed  during 
the  celebrated  Baggesen  quarrel,  had  corrected  some  of  the  faults,  and  lessenud  the  Bell- 
conceit  which  lu^  characterized  his  earlier  works.  His  reputation  8i>read  with  his 
increasing  years  both  abroad  and  at  home;  and  after  having  repeatedly  visited  the  more 
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•outhera  parts  of  Europe,  ne  went,  in  1830,  to  Sweden,  where  his  arrival  was  welcomed 
by  a  public  ovation ;  and  after  having  received  repeated  marks  of  friendship  from  various 
sovereigns,  he  was  honored  in  his  own  country  by  the  celebration,  in  1849,  of  a  grand 
pnblic  festival,  held  In  the  palace  at  Copenhagen  But  this  ovation  was  unfortunately 
followed  in  less  than  two  months  by  his  deaUi,  which  took  place  in  Jan.,  1850.  His 
funeral  was  kept  as  a  national  solemnity,  and  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  civic 
procession,  which  included  members  of  every  class  of  society,  from  princes  to  artisans. 
The  fame  of  (Ehlenschlflger  will  rest  princi(Milly  on  his  tragedies,  of  which  he  wrote  24, 
19  of  the  number  being  on  northern  subjects.  These  were  all  composed  originally  in 
Danish,  and  re- written  oy  himself  in  O^man.  Besides  those  already  referred  to,  the 
best  are  Knvd  den  Store,  Painatoke,  AmI  og  Watbmy,  Vnringerne  i  MUdagord.  His 
poems  are  for  the  most  part  indifferent,  and  liis  numerous  prose  writings  deserve  Utile 
notice.  His  Danish  and  Ghsrman  works  amount  in  all  to  62  volumes,  to  which  must  be 
added  4  volumes  of  his  Ilmndringer,  or  Avtobiographieal  BeeoUeetiotu,  published  after  his 
death. 

OXHLEB,  GusTAY  Fbibdbich  voir,  1812-72;  b.  WSMemberg;  studied  theology  at 
Tabingen;  was,  ISHSl,  a  lecturer  in  the  missionary  Institution  at  Basle,  after  which 
he  returned  to  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen,  teaching  also  in  the  university 
there.  In  1840  he  became  vicar  at  Stuttgart  and  professor  in  the  theological  seminary 
at  Schunthal.  In  1845  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Breslan, 
and  continued  there  until  1852,  when  he  was  called  back  to  TQbingen  where  he  lectuml 
and  was  superintendent  of  the  theological  facultv.  He  published  many  essays  and 
reviews,  and  several  larger  works.  He  was  especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  which  he  had  a  profound  reverence  as  containing  the  commencement  oi 
the  supernatural  revelation  which  is  completed  in  the  New  Testament.  He  held  that 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  so  intimate  and  essential  that  the  genesis  of  all  the 
New  Testament  ideas  of  salvation  is  found  in  the  Old.  and  that  the  two  must  stand  or 
foil  together.    His  chief  book  is  TAe  Theology  (^  the  (Xd  Testament. 

(EU  SE  B(ETTT,  a  French  term  literally  signifying  ox's  eve,  applied  in  architecture 
to  those  small  round  or  oval  openings  in  the  fneze  or  root  of  hirge  buildings,  which 
serve  to  give  light  to  spaces  otherwise  dark.  The  most  famous  is  tlut  in  the  anteroom 
(where  Uie  courtiers  waited)  of  the  royal  chamber  at  Versailles,  which  gave  name  to  the 
apartment  Hence  the  expression,  Lu  Fa*te»  de  FCECl-de-Baitf—i.e.,  uie  history  of  the 
courtiers  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and  by  extension,  of  courtiers  in  generaL 

(E'LAin),  a  Ions  and  narrow  island  in  the  Baltic,  lying  oft  the  eastern  coast  of  Swe- 
den, opposite  to,  and  forming  part  of,  the  Iftn  of  Ealmar,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to 
17  m.  from  the  shore.  It  is  88  m.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  10  m.  in  breadth,  with  a 
harbor  three  acres  in  extent.  The  area  is  680  sq.  m.,  and  the  pop.  88,600.  The  island, 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  lime  cliff,  is  scantllv  covered  with  soil,  but  in  some  parts 
it  is  well  wooded,  and  has  good  pasture  ground,  which  Is  turned  to  acconat  by  the 
islanders,  who  rear  cattle  and  sheep.  In  favorable  seasons,  barley,  oats,  and  flax  yield 
good  crops.  The  breed  of  small  horses  has  now  practically  disappeared.  The  fishing 
u  excellent  all  round  the  coasts.  There  are  large  alum-works  on  the  island,  and  an  ex- 
tensive line  of  wind-mills  along  the  range  of  the  Alwar  hills,  near  .which  stands  Borg- 
holm  (pop.  '90,  10,300),  the  only  town  on  the  island,  the  first  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  in  1817.  To  the  n.  of  the  ishmd  lies  the  steep  but  wooded  island-cliff,  the  Jung- 
fruen,  or  Blaakulla,  which  bears  the  mythical  reputation  of  having  been  the  scene  of 
various  deeds  of  witchcraft,  and  the  favorite  resort  of  wizards  and  witches. 

OSLS,  a  small  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  stands  on  a  plain  on  the  Oelsa,  or  Oelse,  16  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Breslau.  Its  castle,  built  in  1668,  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  ditches.  It 
contains  a  gymnasium,  several  churches,  and.other  public  edifices.  Pop.  '90, 10,300  who 
carry  on  manufactures  of  shoes  and  of  doth  goods, 

<EVA]rTHT'UO  AOn>,  C«Hii-COOH,  is  one  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  the  general 
formula  CHnOt.  It  is  a  colorless  oily  fluid,  with  an  aromatic  odor,  lighter  than  water, 
and  insoluble  in  that  fluid,  but  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  According  to 
Miller  (Organic  GhemUtry,  2d  ed.  p.  856).  it  may  be  exposed  to  a  cold  of  0°  without  be- 
coming solid  ;  while  it  boils  and  may  be  distilled  (with  partial  decomposition)  at  485>2* 
F.  (224'*-C.).  It  Is  (like  many  of  the  allied  fntty  acids)  one  of  the  products  of  Uie  oxi- 
dation of  oleic  acid  (q.  v.)  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  likewise  yielded  by  the  action  of  nitrie 
acid  on  castor  oil,  wax,  and  various  fats.  Its  most  characteristic  salt  is  the  oenanthylat* 
of  copper,  which  crystallizes  in  lieautiful  green  needles 

lESOTHE'BA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Onagraeeet  (q.v.),  having  foar 
petals  and  eight  stamens,  the  calyx-iimb  4-cleft,  the  segments  reflexed;  the  capsule 
4-valved,  with  many  naked  seeds.  The  EvEimia  FsncBOSR  ((B.  Mmnu),  a  native  of 
Virginia,  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  1614,  and  is  now  nattuvlized  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  thickets,  on  sandy 
grounds,  etc.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  produces  in  the  first  year  elliptic  or  obovate 
obtuse  leaves,  and  in  the  second  year  a  stem  of  lf-4  ft.  high,  which  bears  at  its  siunmit 
numerous  yellow  flowers  in  a  leafy  spike.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  in  the  evening; 
The  root  somewhat  resembles  a  carrot  in  shape,  but  is  short;  it  is  usually  red,  flrahy  and 
tender;  it  is  eaten  in  salads  or  in  soups,  and  as  a  boiled  vegetable.    Tliie  plant  is  often 
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toltlTAted  for  the  uke  of  its  large  yellow  flowen.  Several  other  species  of  (Snothem, 
natives  of  North  America,  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  have  eatable 
and  pleasant  roots. 

0XRS3B0,  an  island  t.  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  ibi  of  the  same  name,  is  sitnated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Swart-Elf  into  the  Heilmar  lalce,  100  m.  w.  of  Stockholm.  Pop.  '94, 
16,880.  The  town  still  retains  many  memorials  of  its  earlier  prosperity,  when  it  was  fr»- 
qoentfy  the  residence  of  the  Swedish  rulers,  who  found  its  central  position  in  the  more 
fertile  soathem  portion  of  the  kingdom  favorable  both  in  regard  to  safety  and  pleasant- 
ness of  site.  The  old  castle  was  bailt  by  Berger  Jarl  in  the  18th  c,  and  was  in  after- 
times  frequently  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  national  diets.  Oerebro  has  manufactories  of 
machinery,  tobacco,  matches,  and  chemicals;  and  these  industrial  products,  together 
with  the  minerals  obtained  from  the  neighboring  silver,  copper,  and  iron  mines,  are  con- 
veyed to  Clothenborg  and  Stockholm  by  means  of  the  extensive  system  of  canals  which 
connects  the  lakes  of  the  interior  with  the  maritime  ports. 

OXBSTBD,  Ain>EBa  BandOb,  1778-1860  ;  h.  in  the  island  of  Lan^eland  belonging  to 
Denmark;  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  embraced  the  profession  of 
law  and  rose  to  eminence  as  a  successful  practitioner  and  as  editor  of  the  Juriditkt 
Arehir  and  other  legal  periodicals;  he  also  wrote  several  treatises  on  tlie  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  UegeL  In  1325  he  was  intrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  Danish  law,  and  in  1881  had  an  important  share  m  forming  tlie  provincial  constitu- 
tions granted  by  Frederick  VI.  to  the  states.  For  several  years  he  was  high  commis- 
sioner, or  king's  representative,  at  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and  from  1841  to  1848  was 
a  member  of  the  Danish  cabinet.  In  1658  he  a^n  entered  the  cabinet  as  prime  minister 
of  Frederic  YII.,  and  acted  as  minister  of  the  interior,  of  public  worship,  and  of  public 
instruction.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  considered  as  favoring  constiiutional  reform, 
but  he  soon  showed  himself  a  violent  reactionist.  Public  feeling  was  very  strong  and  a 
tevolution  seemed  at  hand,  but  at  the  close  of  1864  the  king  dismissed  the  Oersted  cabi- 
net. Tlie  point  on  which  the  contest  of  liberalism  and  prerogative  turned  was  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  grant  new  coostilutions  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein  without  the  consent 
of  the  diet.  In  1855  Oersted  and  his  coilea^es  in  the  cabinet  were  impeached  by  the 
diet;  the  trial  lasted  for  a  year  and  resulted  m  an  acquittal  under  the  Denmark  law,  the 
vote  standing  eight  for  conviction  and  eight  for  acquittal.  An  autobiography  of  Oer- 
sted was  pumished  1851-57,  and  contains  valuable  material  for  Danish  historians. 

OEKSTED,  Hans  Christian,  one  or  the  most  distinguished  scientific  discoverers  and 

Eliysicists  of  modem  times,  was  b.  in  1777  at  Rudkj6bing,  on  the  Danish  island  of 
angcland,  where  his  father  practiced  as  an  apothecary.  In  1794  he  entered  the  univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1799,  and  soon 
afterward  became  assistant  to  the  professor  of  medicine,  in  which  capacity  he  gave  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1809,  after  having  enjoyed  a  traveling 
scholarship  for  several  years,  and  visited  Holland,  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and 
Paris,  he  was  appointed  eztraordinair  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Copenhagen.  In  1812,  he  a^n  visited  Germany  and  Ironce,  after  having  published 
a  manual  under  the  title  of  Videtukabm  our  Katuren'i  AlmintMige  Love,  and  f9r»ta 
IncUednin^  Ul  den  Almindelige  liiUvrkere  (1811).  During  his  residence  at  Berlin,  he  wrote 
his  famous  essay  on  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces,  in  whidi  he  first 
developed  the  ideas  on  which  were  based  his  great  discovery  of  the  intimate  connection 
existing  between  magnetism  and  electricity  and  galvanism — a  treatise  which,  during  his 
residence  in  Paris,  he  translated  into  French,  in  conjunction  with  Marcel  de  Sercee.  In 
1819,  he  made  known  these  important  truths  in  a  Latin  essay,  entitled  SbsperimetUa  etna 
^ffieaeiam  OonJUetru  EXectrusi  in  aeum  MagneHeam,  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  scientific 
societies  and  the  leading  savans  of  Europe  and  America,  and  thus  made  good  his  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  new  science  of  electro-magnetism.  This  discovery 
which  formed  one  of  tlie  most  important  eras  in  the  history  of  modem  phvsical  science, 
obtained  for  Oersted  the  Copley  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  and  the  prin- 
cipal mathematical  prize  in  the  gift  of  the  Institute  of  Paris.  The  original  and  leading 
Idea  of  this  great  discovery  had  been  in  his  mind  since  1800,  when  the  discovery  of  the 
galvanic  battery  by  Volta  bad  first  led  him  to  enter  upon  n  course  of  experiments  on  the 
production  of  galvanic  electricity.  The  enunciation  of  his  theory  of  electro-magnetism 
was  followed  by  many  important  experiments  in  regard  to  the  compression  of  water,  and 
by  numerous  other  chemical  discoveries,  among  which  we  may  instance  his  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  metal  aluminium  in  alumina.  The  influence  which  Oersted 
exerted  on  the  science  of  the  day  by  his  discoveries  was  recognized  by  the  learned  in 
every  country,  and  honors  increased  upon  him  with  increasing  years.  He  was  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  French  institute,  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Sci- 
ences in  Copenhagen,  a  knight  of  the  Prussian  Onler  of  Merit,  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  of  the  Danish  Order  of  the  Dannebrog,  and  a  councilor  nf  state.  Oented's 
great  object  through  life  was  to  make  science  popular  among  all  classes,  in  furtherance 
of  which  he  wrote  numerous  works,  contributed  scientific  papers  to  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  his  own  conntry  and  Germany,  and  in  addition  to  his  regular  prelections 
in  we  university,  gave  courses  of  popular  scientific  lectures  to  the  public,  including 
isdies.    Among  the  works  specially  written  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  sdentiflc  koowli 
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«dge,  thoee  best  known  are  Aanden  i  Ifaturen(K.op.  1845),  And Ifatur-lmren'i Meehanuehe 
JmU  (Kop.  1847),  both  of  which  have  been  translated  into  several  other  European  lan- 
guages. The  majority  of  his  more  important  physical  and  cliemical  papers  are  con- 
tained in  Poggendorff's  Annalen,  and  were  written  by  him  in  German  or  French,  both 
of  which  he  wrote  with  the  same  facility  as  his  own  fangtiage.  M  the  close  of  1850,  a 
national  jubilee  was  held  in  honor  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  his  connection  with  ibe 
i  university  of  Copenliagen — a  festival  which  he  did  not  long  survive,  as  his  death  occur- 
r^  at  Copenhagen  Mtir.  9,  1861.  A  public  funeral,  attended  by  all  persons  distin- 
guished by  rank  or  lenrning  in  the  Danish  capital,  bore  testimony  to  the  respect  and 
esteem  w.th  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  his  memory  is 
cherished,  not  merely  as  one  of  the  greatest  scientiUc  benefactors  of  his  times,  but  as  a 
man  who  contributed  largely,  by  his  eloquent  and  earnest  advocacy  of  liberal  principles, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  high  degree  of  oonotitutional  freedom  which  Denmark  now 
enjoys. 

OB'SEL,  an  island  of  Russia,  in  the  Baltic,  l)eIonging  to  the  goTemment  of  Lironia, 
and  lying  across  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Riga  In  iat.  67°  40'  to  58°  14'  n.,  long.  21°  40' 
to  23°  e.  The  s.w.  end  consists  of  a  comparauvely  narrow  peninsula.  A  narrow  strait 
separates  the  n.e.  end  from  the  island  of  Dago.  The  surface  is  undulating,  broken  by 
low  hills,  marshy,  watered  by  numerous  smul  streams,  and  well  wooded.  The  coast  is 
generally  formed  by  high  cUfi^s.  The  climate  is  milder  tlian  tliat  of  the  neighboring  con- 
tinental districts.  The  rocks  are  generally  calcareous,  and  the  soil  is  in  nuuiy  places 
gravelly;  the  cWef  crops  are:  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  pease.  The  rearing  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  fishing,  are,  however,  the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  seal-fisheries  are  of  some  importance.  Pop.  '92,  61,190,  mostly  I^utberan. 
The  only  town  is  Arensbarg,  on  the  s.e.  coast,  with  a  pop.  3600.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arensbnrg  are  of  German  descent,  as  are  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  the  island; 
but  the  peasantry  are  Esthonian.  The  islanders  of  Oesel  were  In  early  times  noted  as 
pirates.  The  Danish  king  Waldemar  conquered  the  island  in  the  I>eginning  of  the  13th 
century.  Albert  von  Buxhiivden,  bishop  of  I/eal  in  Livonia,  obtain^  it  from  Denmark 
in  1227,  in  order  that  he  might  reduce  its  inhabitants  to  subjection,  and  convert  them 
to  Christianity.  Being  partly  subdued  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  it  remained  for  more 
than  300  years  under  its  bishops,  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  being  transferred  to  the  island. 
The  last  bishop  sold  it  to  Denmark  in  1569.  It  remained  a  Danish  province  till  1646) 
when  it  was  given  up  to  Sweden,  and  in  1721  fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 

(ESOPH'AOXrS  (Or.  oio,  to  convey,  and  phagein,  to  eat),  or  OnLLBT,  a  membranous 
enna!,  about  0  in.  in  length,  extending  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach,  and  thus  form- 
ing n  part  of  the  nlimentaiy  canal.  It  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  of  the  larynx,  descends  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction  along  the  front  of  the 
spine,  passes  through  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  enters  the  abdomen,  and 
terminates  in  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  opposite  the  ninth  dorsal  verteora.  It 
has  three  coats — viz..  an  external  or  muscular  coat  (consisting  of  two  strata  of  fibers  of 
considerable  thickness — an  external,  longitudinal,  and  an  internal,  circular);  an  internal 
or  mucous  coat,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  squamous  epithelium;  and  en 
intermediate  cellular  coat,  uniting  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  In  this  tissue  are  i 
large  number  of  oesophageal  glands,  which  open  upon  the  surface  by  a  long  excretory 
duct,  and  are  most  numerous  round  the  cardiac  orifice,  where  they  form  a  complete 
ting. 

The  oesophagus  is  liable  to  a  considerahle  number  of  morbid  changes,  none  of  which 
are,  however,  of  very  common  occurrence. 

The  most  prominent  symtom  of  cetophagitu,  or  inflammation  qfthecstophaffut,  is  pain 
between  the  shoulders,  or  behind  the  trachea  or  sternum,  augmented  in  deglutition, 
which  is  usually  more  or  less  difficult,  and  sometimet  impossible.  The  affection  is 
regarded  as  a  very  rare  one,  unless  when  it  originates  from  the  direct  application  of 
irritating  or  very  hot  substances,  or  from  mechanical  violence — as,  for  instance,  from 
the  unskillful  application  of  the  stomach-pump  or  probang.  Dr.  Copland,  however,  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  children,  particularly  during  infancy,  and  observes 
that  "when  the  milk  is  thrown  up  unchanged,  we  should  always  suspect  the  existence 
of  inflammation  of  tlie  cesophagus."  The  ordinary  treatment  employed  in  inflammatory 
diseases  must  be  adopted ;  and  if  inability  to  swallow  exists,  nourishing  liquids,  such  aa 
strong  beef-tea,  must  be  injected  into  the  lower  boweL 

Spatmofthe  msophagut — a  morbid  muscular  contraction  of  the  tube,  producing  mon 
or  less  difficulty  of  swallowing — is  a  much  more  common  affection  than  inflammation. 
The  spasm  generally  comes  on  suddenly  during  a  meal.  Upon  an  attempt  to  swallow, 
the  food  is  arrested,  and  is  either  immediately  rejected  with  considerable  force,  or  is 
retained  fora  time,  and  then  brought  up  by  regurgitation ;  the  former  happening  when  the 
contraction  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canai,  and  the  latter  when  it  is  near  tbe  lower 
part.  In  some  cases,  solids  ran  be  swallowed,  while  liquids  excite  spasm;  while  in  other 
cases  the  opposite  is  observed ;  but  in  general  either  solids  or  lic^uids  suffice  to  excite  the 
contraction,  when  a  predisposition  to  it  exists.  Tbe  i>redi8position  usually  consists  in 
an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  ^stem,  such  as  exists  in  hysteria,  hypodiondriaais,  and 
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gencmlly  in  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  body.  A.n  attack  may  consist  of  a  sin^e 
paroxysm,  lasting  only  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  persistent  for  months  or 
even  years.  The  treatment  mnst  be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the  general  health, 
by  the  administration  of  tonics  and  anti-spasmodics,  by  attention  to  the  bowels  and  the 
various  secretions,  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  shower-bath,  a  nutritious  diet,  etc. ; 
and  by  the  avoidance  of  the  excessive  use  of  strong  tea,  coflee,  and  tobacco.  Care  must 
also  tie  taken  not  to  swallow  anything  imperfectly  masticated  or  too  hot;  and  the  occa- 
sional passage  of  a  bougie  is  recommended.  Brodie  relates  a  case  that  ceased  spon tans' 
ously  on  the  removal  of  bleeding  piles.  Strychnia  is  deserving  of  a  trial  when  othet 
means  fail;  and  if  the  affection  assume  a  decidedly  periodic  form,  quinia  will  usually 
prove  an  effectual  remedy. 

ParalytU  of  Ou  asaaphagu*  is  present  in  certain  forms  of  organic  disease  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  which  are  seldom  amenable  to  treatment,  and  is  often  a  very  important 
part  of  the  palsy  that  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  most  severe  and  chronic  cases  of  insan- 
ity. In  this  affection  there  is  inability  to  swallow,  but  no  pain  or  other  symptom  of 
spasm ;  and  a  bougie  may  be  passed  without  obstruction.  The  patient  must  be  fed  by 
the  stomach-pump,  and  nutrient  injections  of  strong  beef-tea  should  be  thrown  into  the 
lower  bowel. 

P»rmaj»mt  or  organie  ttrieture  of  the  CBaophagui  may  arise  from  inflnmmatoiy 
thickening  and  induration  of  its  coats,  or  from  scirrhous  and  other  formations,  situated 
either  In  &e  walls  of  or  external  to  the  tube.  The  most  common  seat  of  this  affection  is 
at  its  upper  part  The  symptoms  are  persistent  and  gradually  increasing  diflSculty  of 
•wallowing,  occasionally  aggravated  by  fits  of  spasm;  and  a  bougie,  when  passed, 
always  meets  with  resistance  at  the  same  spot.  When  the  contraction  is  due  to  inflam- 
matory thickening,  it  may  arise  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  or  from  swallowing 
boiling  or  corrosive  fluids;  and  it  is  said  that  it  has  been  induced  bv  violent  retching  in 
•ea-«ckness.  If  unrelieved,  the  disease  must  prove  fatal,  either  by  ulceration  of  the 
tube  around  the  seat  of  the  stricture,  or  by  sheer  starvation.  When  the  affection  origi- 
nates in  inflammation,  some  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a  mild  course  of  mercury, 
occasional  leeching,  and  narcotics;  and  especially  from  the  occasional  passage  of  a 
bougie,  of  a  ball-probang  (an  ivory  ball  attached  to  a  piece  of  whalebone),  or  of  a  piece 
of  sponge  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  it  is  dependent  upon 
malignant  disease,  and  the  tissues  have  t)ecome  softened  by  the  infiltration  of  the  mor- 
bid deposit,  the  bougie  must  be  directed  with  the  greatest  care  through  the  stricture,  as 
a  false  paswtge  may  be  easily  made  into  important  adjacent  cavities. 

Fbrkgw  bo^e*  not  very  unfrequently  pass  into  the  cesophagus,  and  become  impacted 
tiiere,  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  choking  and  fits  of  suffocative  coj^h,  especially  when 
they  are  seated  in  its  upper  part  They  may  not  only  cause  immediate  death  by  excit- 
ing spasm  of  the  glottis,  but  if  allowed  to  remain,  m.iy  excite  ulceration  of  the  parts, 
and  tnus  cause  death  by  exhaustion.  If  the  body  is  small  and  sharp  (a  fish-bone,  for 
example),  it  may  often  be  got  rid  of  by  making  the  patient  swallow  a  large  mouthful  of 
bread;  if  it  is  large  and  soft  (such  as  too  large  a  mouthful  of  meat),  it  may  generally  be 
pudied  down  into  the  stomach  with  the  probang;  while  huge  hard  bodies  (such  as  pieces 
of  bone)  should  be  brought  up  either  by  the  action  of  an  emetic,  or  by  long  curved  for- 
ceps. If  the  offending  body  can  neither  be  brought  up  nor  pushed  down,  it  must  be 
extracted  by  the  operation  of  (»ophagoU>my — an  operation  whi<m  can  only  be  performed 
when  the  impacted  body  is  not  vwy  low  down,  ana  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in 
these  pages. 

Ot'BTBIQX,  a  family  of  dlpteroos  Insects,  having  a  mere  nidtmentaiy  proboscis  or 
none,  the  palpi  also  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  mouth  reduced  to  three  tubercles ;  the 
antennsB  short  and  inclosed  in  a  cavity  in  the  forepart  of  the  head  ;  the  abdomen  large. 
They  are  generally  very  hairy,  thehadr  often  colored  in  rings.  They  resemble  flesh-flies 
in  their  general  appearance,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  mutdda.  The  perfect  insect  is  very 
short-lived.  The  females  deposit  their  eggs  on  different  species  of  herbivorous  mam- 
malia, each  insect  being  limited  to  a  particular  kind  of  quadruped,  and  selecting  for  its 
eggs  a  situation  on  the  animal  suitable  to  the  habits  of  the  larva,  which  are  difiSront  in 
different  species,  although  the  larvse  of  all  the  species  are  parasites  of  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds. The  characters  and  habits  of  some  of  the  most  notable  species  are  described  in 
the  article  Bor.  Animals  seem  generally  to  have  a  strong  instinctive  dread  of  the 
ceslrids  which  infest  them. 

OKTIHaSK,  Chkibtoph  Fribobicb,  1703-63  ;  b.  OOppingen,  in  WOrtemberg;  stud- 
ied at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  met  those  who  styled  themselves  the  tnmired, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  mystical  philosofjhy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  After  finishing 
his  course  at  the  university  he  became  intimate  with  Bengel,  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded and  whom  he  frequently  visited.  His  aim  was  to  infuse  more  of  the  biblical 
element  into  the  philosophy  of  Wolf,  and  to  "  ascertain  therein  the  final  principles  and 
hi^est  unity  of  all  thought"  He  read  carefully  the  church  fathers,  especially  Angus- 
tine,  and  studied  the  Rabbins  and  their  cabalistic  specnlations  He  beoime  acquainted 
with  Francke,  Spangenberg,  and  Zinzendorf.  After  traveUng  extensively  he  returned 
to  TQbingen,  where,  having  served  as  tutor  and  aided  Zinzendorf  in  the  translation  at 
the  Scriptures,  he  was  appointed  reader  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Halle.    This 
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poet  he  restgned,  and  went  to  Holland  to  confer  with  its  eminent  theol<^ui«.  Retonw 
ing  to  WQrteroberg  be  was  appointed  in  1788  pastor  at  Hirschau.  Having  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Pietists,  "  with  whom  his  purity  of  life,  earnestness  of  manner,  extensive 
theological  acquirements,  smd,  perhaps,  his  mysticism  of  style,  all  combined  to  give  him 
creat  &fluence,"  he  became  their  leader  in  that  part  of  Germany.  About  this  time  he 
became  an  earnest  student  of  the  writings  of  the  mystic  Bfihme,  and  also  an  ardent  dis- 
ciple of  Emanuel  Bwedenborg,  some  of  whose  writmgs  he  translated  into  German.  He 
attempted  to  arrange  a  system  of  tbeologr  on  the  mystical  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
In  1765  be  publisb«l  a  treatise  entitled  jSarMy  and  Heavenly  PhOoiophy,  which,  with 
bis  translation  of  the  worlu  of  Swedenborg,  brought  upon  him  the  reprdiension  of  liis 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  Yet  be  was  protected  by  the  duke  of  WQrtemtjeiv,  and  was 
nominated  to  the  superintendenoe  of  the  churches  in  the  district  of  Weinsbeiv.  after- 
ward in  that  of  Herrenberg,  and  subse^uentlv  appointed  prehite  at  Hurhard,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death.  He  was  held  in  bigb  regard  as  a  philosopher  and  theologian 
by  those  who  adopted  his  views.  He  wrote  severu  philosophical  and  cabalistic  works, 
and  spent  much  time  in  studying  the  art  of  transmatmg  metals.  His  autobiogiapbv  was 
published  at  8tutt«art  in  1845,  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  oofiectea  snd 
edited  in  1853  by  Ehmann,  who  published  his  life  and  letters.  The  works  of  Oetinger 
amount  to  about  seventy,  the  best  of  which  is  Theologia  «8  Idea  VUm  Dedueta. 

OTALLOV,  JoHK,  b.  Ky.,  1701 ;  served  In  the  war  of  1819  nnder  Oen.  Harrison, 
being  wounded  at  Tippecanoe  ;  was  a  merchant  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  acquired 
vast  wealth,  and  conmbuted  more  than  a  million  dollars  to  charitable  and  other  institn- 
tions,  among  which  is  the  OTallon  polytechnic  institution,  which  he  endowed  to  the 
amount  of  (slOO.OOO.    He  d.  in  1805. 

O'FABBELL,  Michael  Joseph,  d.d.,  b.  Ireland,  1832:  studied  at  All  Hallows,  DubUn, 
and  St.  Sttlpice,  France,  and  was  ordained  a  Bfjm.  Cath.  priest,  1866.  He  came  to  the 
United  States;  was  a  missionary  for  13  years:  was  stationed  at  St.  Peter's  church,  New 
York,  1868-81 ;  and  was  consecrated  the  first  bp.  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  188L    He  d.  in  1894. 

OTIAt  STXB,  a  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity,  an  entrenchment  extending  along  the 
whole  border  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  n.  coast  of  Flintshire,  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Dee,  through  the  counties  of  Denbigli,  Montgomery,  Salop,  Radnor,  and  Hereford, 
into  Qloucesterahire,  where  its  southern  termination  is  near  the  inouth  of  the  Wye,  in 
the  grounds  of  Sedbuiy  park,  wliich  overlook  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  In  some  places 
it  is  nearly  obliterated  oy  cultivation;  in  others  it  is  of  considerable  height,  althou]^  its 
appearance  nowhere  indicates  that  it  can  ever  have  been  of  much  value  as  a  rampart 
It  is  therefore  generally  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  intended  as  a  line  of  demarcadon. 
Nearly  parallerwith  it,  but  at  a  distance  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  8  m.,  on 
the  eastern  or  English  side  of  it,  is  Watei  dyk«,  a  similar  relic  of  antiquity,  which,  how- 
ever,  seems  never  to  have  been  so  great  a  work,  and  is  now  in  many  places  much  oblit- 
erated. It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  space  between  them  was  neutral  ground  wlioe 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh  met  for  trading  or  other  purposes.  The  principal  dyke  is 
ascribed  b^  tradition  to  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  who  reigned  in  the  8th  c. ;  but  this  is  mat- 
ter of  tradition,  and  not  of  history. 

OTFIKBACH,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  river 
Main,  within  the  domeuns  of  the  princes  of  Isenburg-Birstein,  4  m.  s.e.  of  Frankfurt. 
Pop.  '05,  40,810.  Offenbach  is  pleasantly  situated  m  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
valley  of  the  Main,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince. Among  the  industrial  products,  its  leather  has  acqnired  a  pre-eminent  character 
for  excellence;  and  next  to  these  stand  its  harness,  articles  of  jeweliy,  gold  and  silver 
goods,  carpets,  and  silk  and  woolen  fabrics.  It  has  also  good  manufactories  of  wax> 
cloth,  papler-mAcb^  snuff-boxes,  tin-lackered  wares,  anUine  dyes,  perfumes,  chemicals, 
wax-candles,  machinery,  t3rpe,  shoes,  and  hats.    Offenl>ach  has  several  churches,  and  a 
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Jewish  synagozue.  The  p«lace  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  Isenburg-Birstein  family, 
to  whom  the  old  castle,  now  in  ruins,  also  belongs.  Bailways  to  Frankfurt  and  Saxony 
facilitate  interoonununication,  and  tend  materially  towards  the  maintenance  of  its 
active  trade. 

07PEKBA0H,  jAOQtTBS,  a  composer  of  dramatic  music,  who  gained  high  popularity 
over  the  continent;  of  German  birth,  but  a  naturalized  Frenchman.  He  was  bom  in 
1819,  became  chef  d^onhiolTe  in  the  Th^fttre  Franf  ais  in  Paris  in  1847,  and  in  1865  manager 
of  the  Th^&tre  des  BonfFes  Parisiens.  O.  was  composer  of  a  vast  number  of  light  lively 
operetttu,  Le  Manage  aux  Lanternes;  la  Fille  d'  £lexondo,  etc.,  perfect  as  musical  trifles; 
but  the  productions  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  a  series  ot  bovffmneriet  musicaUt,  or 
burlesque  operas,  including  Orphie  anx  En/era ;  La  Belle  Hiline ;  La  Barbt  BUue  ;  La  Orande 
liiuhetae ;  Cfeiteviive  de  BrabanI,  and  Roi  CaroUe,  composed  with  the  rather  questionable 
aim  of  parodying  music  of  a  more  serious  description.  Madame  Favart  became  almost  as 
popular  in  England  as  in  France.    He  d.  1880. 

OFTSHSSS  AoAiNST  RsLioioK ,  Pdbuo  Peace,  etc    See  BsLioioir,  Peace,  etc. 

OTRB  Aim  AOOmAVOX  is  one  mode  of  entering  into  a  contract  of  sale.  At  aa 
auction  the  highest  offer  is  generally  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  whenaccq>ted, 
the  contract  is  completed.    An  offer  is  often  made  by  letter  from  one  merchant  to 
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another  to  buy  or  sell  goods.  In  snch  a  case,  the  party  ofFeriog  is  bound  to  wait  until 
be  g«t8  an  answer  by  return  of  post  or  messenger;  for  until  then  the  offer  is  supposed  to 
be  continuously  made  But  if  A  offer  to  B  personally  to  sell,  and  B  ask  time  to  con- 
sider for  a  day,  or  any  given  time,  A  is  not  bound  to  wait  a  single  moment,  according 
to  English  law,  and  may  withdraw  at  any  time  from  the  offer,  because  he  had  no  legid 
consideration  for  waiting;  whereas,  in  Scotland,  in  the  same  circumstances,  ▲  would  be 
bound  to  wait  the  time  agreed  upon. 

OFTEBnfO.  Under  the  head  FiBsrr-FRurrs  (q.v.)  have  been  described  the  various 
offerings  prescribed  in  the  Jewish  law.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  consider,  under  the 
head  of  Sacbiticb  (q.v.),  some  further  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of  offerings 
in  public  worship.  In  the  Christian  community  there  appears  to  have  existed,  from  the 
earliest  times,  a  practice  of  nuucing  voluntary  offerings,  for  purposes  not  directly  con- 
nected with  public  worship.    See  Offbrtort. 

OTTEBTOBT  (Lat.  offertorium,  from  offero,  I  offer)  is  the  nnme  given  to  thnt  portion 
of  the  public  lituigy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  with  which  the  eucharistic  service, 
strictly  so  called,  commences.  In  the  Roman  liturgy  it  consists  of  one  or  two  verses 
from  some  book  of  Scripture,  generally  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  sometimes  also 
from  the  epistles.  In  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  it  consists  of  a  prayer,  similar  in  form  to 
the  eoUeet  or  teeret  of  the  mass;  and  in  both,  'this  recital  is  followed  by  the  preparatory 
offering  up  of  the  bread  and  wine,  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies  and  lorms  of 
prayer. 

This  offering  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  public  service  tecame,  from  a  very  early 
period,  the  occasion  of  a  voluntary  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  faithful;  originally,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  bread  and  wine  designed  for  the  eucharistic  celebration  and  for  the 
communion  of  the  priest  and  the  congregation,  sometimes  even  including  the  absent 
members,  and  also  for  the  agape,  or  common  sacred  feast,  which  accompanied  it.  That 
portion  of  the  offerings  which  remained  in  excess  of  what  was  requisite  for  these  pur- 
poses was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  support  of  tlie  clergy.  These 
offerings  were  ordinarily  made  by  the  faithful  in  person,  and  were  laid  upon  the  altar; 
and  the  Ambrosian  rite  still  preserves  thfs  usage  in  a  ceremonial  which  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  By  degrees,  other  gifts  were  superadded  to  those  of  bread 
and  wine — as  of  com,  oil,  wax,  honey,  eggs,  butter,  fruits,  lambs,  fowl,  and  other 
animals:  and  eventually  of  equivalents  in  money  or  other  objects  of  value.  The  last- 
named  class  of  offerings,  however,  was  not  so  commonly  made  upon  the  altar  and  dur- 
ing the  public  liturgy,  as  in  the  form  of  free  gifts  presented  on  the  occasion  of  other 
ministerial  services,  as  of  Imptism,  marriages,  funerals,  etc. ;  and  from  this  has  ariFen 
the  practice  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  mnss-offering,  or  honorarivm,  whicb  is 
nven  to  a  priest  with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  offer  the  mass  for  the  intention 
Whence  the  honorarium  itself  is  often  called  an  "  intention")  of  the  efferent.     In  some 

E laces,  however,  and  among  them  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  caterings  "in  kind"  are  still 
1  use,  not  indeed  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  offertory,  but  in  the  shape  of  contributions 
of  com,  hay,  eta,  at  stated  seasons,  for  the  use  of  the  parochial  clergy.  At  weddings 
also,  and  in  some  places  at  funerals,  offerings  in  money  are  made  by  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  newfy  married  or  of  the  deceived.  In  the  littirgy  of  the  English  church 
allusion  is  made  to  the  practice  of  oblations,  and  some  of  the  rtcent  controversies  have 
turned  upon  the  revival  of  the  "offertory,"  whicb  has  found  some  advocates. 

OFFICE,  in  law,  may  be  ministerial  or  Judicial,  and  is  in  law  the  right  and  duly  of 
one  or  more  persons  to  discharge  the  functions  of  some  position  of  tmst  or  honor,  and  to 
receive  the  emoluments  appertaining  thereto.  An  office  is  ministerial  when  its  exercise 
depends  on  the  command  or  direction  of  others;  judicial,  when  the  officer  is  called  upon 
to  employ  his  own  discretion.  An  example  of  the  first  is  a  sheriff,  of  the  second  a  judge 
of  a  court  of  law.  The  two  are  sometimes  united  in  one.  The  office  is  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  may  be  abolished  by  legislation,  unless  such  action  be  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  constitution ;  and  cannot  be  the  8ut>ject  of  sale  or  devise,  though  in 
England  certain  ministerial  offices  are  rerarded  as  the  property  of  the  incumbent  and 
may  descend  in  tlie  family.  When  the  office  is  in  its  nature  iudicial,  the  duties  cannot 
be  performed  by  deputy,  as  the  personal  skill  or  judgment  of  the  officer  are  the  rearons 
for  his  holding  the  office.  With  ministerial  offices  the  reverse  Is  the  case.  Thus  a  sheriff 
or  other  court  officer  may  appoint  deputies,  and  their  acts  are  good  in  law;  while  the 
appointing  officer  remains  responsible  for  such  acts.  Statutes  in  most  of  the  states  pro- 
Tide  that  offices  shall  not  be  sold,  and  such  a  sale  would  be  void  anywhere  as  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  common  law.  So  any  agreoment  between  the  officer  and  one  who  by 
influence  procures  his  appointment,  to  divide  the  compensation  received,  would  bo 
altogether  void.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  no  term  of  office  should  be 
created  so  as  to  begin  at  a  certain  time  in  the  future,  nor  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  but 
should  be  held  for  life  or  during  good  behavior.  This  was  to  prevent  the  holding  of 
office  after  competency  to  perform  the  duties  had  ceased,  and  to  render  it  impoasible 
that  the  office  should  survive  the  officer.  It  Is  common  in  this  country  to  limit  Ui« 
term  to  the  life  of  the  incumbent  and  to  the  attaining  of  a  certain  age,  as  70  years.  Two 
offices  cannot  be  held  by  the  same  person  where  one  is  in  the  nature  of  its  duties  incon-. 
iistent  with  the  other.    This  inoonnstency  may  be  patent  from  the  nature  of  tlio  office* 
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or  It  maf  be  declared  to  exist  by  act  of  legislation.  Where  an  oiBce  is  filled  in  commoo 
by  several  persons,  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  office  is  of  a  public  character  all  the 
(fficers  must  meet  for  consultation,  but  that  a  majority  may  act,  wliile  if  the  office  ii 
private,  all  must  concur;  but  this  is  often  governed  by  statute,  and  a  decision  by  a 
majority,  or  even  a  u.ajonty  of  those  present  at  any  meeting,  made  binding.  Memlwrt 
of  state  or  national  legislature  are  not  tisually  termed  officers,  the  word  being  confined  in 
usage  to  those  having  executive  or  judicial  authority.  A  dafaeto  officer  is  one  who  is  in 
poi»e88ion  of  the  authority  and  emoluments  of  an  office  without  a  good  title  (hereto,  while 
a  dejure  officer  is  one  who  has  the  legal  right  but  not  necessarily  actual  possession.  It  is 
evident  that  it  would  malie  much  confusion  and  cause  great  injustice  if  all  official  acta 
ot  tide  faeto  officer  were  to  be  considered  as  of  no  effect.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  judge 
who  was  wrongfully  on  the  bench,  it  would  \x  a  great  hardship  if  all  judgments  given 
by  him,  and  all  cnminal  convictions  of  Iiis  court,  should  l>e  set  aside.  But  if  suit  be 
brought  by  a  d«  fBLCto  officer  in  his  public  capacity,  he  may  be  debarred  from  recovery 
on  the  ground  of  defect  in  title,  and  the  d»  jure  officer  may  test  the  question  of  title  I^ 
bringing  a  writ  of  quo  warranto. 

Public  officers  are  appointed  in  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, by  the  president  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  with  the  exception 
that  to  congress  is  given  the  power  to  vest  in  the  president  alone,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments  or  courts  of  Uw,  the  appointment  of  "inferior  officers."  Ambassadors, 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  supreme  court  judges  are  specified  as  not  belonging  to 
this  "  inferior"  class,  but  beyond  that  the  distinction  is  not  clearly  defined.  In  the 
various  states  the  appointment  of  public  officers  is  regiuated  by  statutes,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  supreme  court  judges  election  is  common.  The  appointee  in  most  cases  is 
required  to  take  an  oath  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of  the  office.  A  bond  is  often 
required  where  the  officer  has  charge  of  financial  interests  or  his  duties  affect  property 
rights.  Where  he  performs  official  acts  before  ^ving  bond  or  taking  oetb,  such  acts 
will  be  valid  unless  lie  has  been  specially  prohibited  by  statute  or  constitution  from 
holding  the  office  i>efore  the  bond  was  filed  or  the  oath  administered.  Compensation  of 
officers  may  be  fixed  by  law  or  may  be  obtained  from  fees.  It  is  provided  in  the  United 
Slates  statutes  that  no  officer  of  the  government  who  holds  an  office  with  a  salary  of 
$3,500  or  more  shall  receive  extra  compensation  for  performing  the  duties  of  any  other 
office  unless  expressly  authorized  by  law.  Where  an  officer  has  been  removed  his  salary 
will  continue  until  proper  notice  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor  lias  been  given 
him.  Compensation  does  not  begin  until  an  officer  is  liable  to  duty.  The  law  will  pre- 
sume tliat  a  public  officer  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  duty  until  the  reverse-  has 
been  shown.  Where  discretionary  power  is  given,  the  officer  is  made  the  exclusive 
Judge  of  the  facts.  The  officer  is  liable  for  wrongful  acts  both  to  the  injured  party  and 
to  tne  state.  In  the  first  cast  remedy  is  bv  action,  in  the  second  by  indictment  or 
impeachment.  The  order  of  a  superior  is  no  oar  to  an  action  arising  from  an  unlawful 
act  of  the  inferior,  nor  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  ground  for  holding  the 
head  officer  responsible.  Contracts  made  by  public  officers  are  governed  by  the  general 
law  of  agency  and  they  cannot  bind  the  government  beyond  the  extent  of  their  legal 
authority.  If  an  appropriation  is  exceeded,  the  officer  is  liable.  A  court  officer 
cannot  be  held  if  acting  under  the  proper  order  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction, 
but  may  be  where  there  is  no  jurisdiction  If  a  sheriff  seize  property  which  is  by  law 
exempt,  he  is  personally  responsible.  Fraud  and  embezzlement  are  made  criminal 
offenses  by  statute.  Forfeiture  of  office  will  follow  such  offenses,  the  proceeding  being 
by  information  or  quo  uammto.  The  method  of  removing  a  public  officer  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  power  belongs  to  the 
president  alone  or  whether  he  must  receive  he  consent  of  tlie  senate.  Such  "  inferior" 
officers  as  may  l>e  appointed  by  congress  may  also  be  removed  by  proper  l^islation.  It 
is  said  en  the  one  hand,  as  to  other  officers,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  right 
to  nominate  and  the  power  of  appointment,  and  that  therefore  the  consent  of  the  senate 
must  be  obtained  in  removing  any  officers  in  whose  appointment  it  had  a  share.  On  the 
other  Iiand,  it  is  urged  that  removal  is  an  executive  act,  that  the  power  of  nominating 
implies  the  power  to  remove,  and  that  the  public  interest  demands  that  the  president 
should  have  power  to  dismiss  an  incompetent  or  dishonest  official  without  the  debiy 
which  would  be  entailed  by  awaiting  the  action  of  the  senate.  The  question  has  several 
times  come  before  congress,  and  the  power  of  the  president  to  act  alone  was  sustained  by 
a  very  close  vote.  In  the  contest  of  authority  between  president  Andrew  Johnson  and 
congress  the  discussion  on  this  point  was  very  bitter.  By  statutes  of  1867  and  1880  it 
was  provided  that  a  civil  officer  appointed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  shall 
hold  his  place  until  removed  by  the  same  autbority,  but  that  during  a  recess  of  the 
senate  the  president  may  suspend  such  officer  and  appoint  another  to  fill  the  duties  of 
the  position.  The  president  is  to  make  a  nomination  within  80  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session  of  the  senate;  and  in  case  the  senate  directly  refuse  to  confirm,  hi 
may  nominate  another  person.  These  statutes  are  known  as  the  tenure-of -office  acts. 
State  officers  may  in  many  cases  be  removed  by  the  governor;  the  subject  is  governed 
by  statutory  enactments,  which  vary  greatly  in  the  different  states.  Elective  offices  can- 
not be  vacated  by  an  executive  officer  without  showing  cause,  such  as  malfeasance  or 
embezzlement.   A  term  of  office  may  be  extended  or  reduced  by  action  of  the  l^islatura 
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ankn  it  be  prescribed  by  constitutional  proyislon  or  be  elective  in  its  nature.  Offlcen 
of  the  United  States  courts  liold  during  good  behavior,  but  those  of  the  territorlai  courts 
donot  fall  within  the  xlause  of  the  constitution  already  referred  to,  and  depend  upon 
the  action  of  congress  for  the  limitation  of  their  terms.  If  neither  state  nor  national 
constitution  prescribe  the  length  of  a  term,  the  subject  is  under  legislative  control,  and 
may  be  extended  or  shortened,  or  the  office  altogether  abolished. 

OFFICE,  Thk  DrriNK  (Lat.  offieium,  duty),  is  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  canon- 
ical hours  (q.v.)  prescribed  to  be  read  each  day  by  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Under  the  head  Bbbviabt  will  be  found  a 
general  description  of  the  contents  and  the  arrangement  of  that  great  service-book.  The 
special  portions  assigned  for  any  particular  day  constitute  what  is  called  ihe  divine  office 
for  that  day;  and  each  person  who  is  bound  in  virtue  of  his  order  to  recite  the  breviary, 
is  obliged,  under  pain  of  sin,  to  read,  not  merely  with  the  eye,  but  with  distinct, 
although  it  may  be  silent,  articulation,  each  and  all  these  portions.  The  adjustment  of 
the  portions  of  the  office  of  each  day,  the  combination  of  the  "  ordinary"  portions  which 
are  read  every  day  in  common,  with  the  p«ffts  "proper"  for  each  particular  day,  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  is  regulated  by  a  complicated  qrstem  of  rubrics 
(q.v.). 

OFFICS'COFT  is  a  copy  made  of  a  document  by  some  officer  of  a  court  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  document  Is;  and  In  general  such  copies  are  receivable  in  evidence,  without  fur- 
ther proof,  in  the  same  court,  out  not  in  other  courts,  except  soma  statute  makes  them 
evidence. 

OIFIOB  FOmn).    See  LniuBST  of  Ofticb. 

OFFICE,  HOLT,  CoNOBBOATiOK  OF  THB.  In  the  article  inqnidtion  ta.v.)  it  has  been 
explained  that  that  tribunal  Is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  holy  office.  That  title, 
however,  properly  belongs  to  the  "  congregation"  at  Rome,  to  which  the  direction  of 
the  tribiuial  of  the  inguldtion  at  Rome  is  subject  This  congTe^ntlon  was  established  by 
Paul  IIL  in  1642,  and  its  organization  was  conipleted  by  ffixtus  v .  It  consists  of  twelve 
cardinals,  a  commissary,  consulters,  and  qualiners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  each  case  for  tne  information  of  the  cardbials.  In  the  most  solemn  sessions  of 
the  holy  office  the  pope  himself  presides  In  person.  The  holy  office  decides  questions  o( 
heresy.  Inquires  into  crimes  against  faith,  and  judges  ecclesiastical  offenses,  especially  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  papal  court  tha 
action  of  the  holy  office  is  much  restricted. 

OFFIOEBS,  MiuTABT  AHD  Naval.  Military  officers  are  combatant  and  non-com- 
batant, the  latter  term  including  paymasters,  medical  officers,  commissariat,  and  other 
civil  officers.  The  great  divisions  of  rank  are  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  Commissioned  officers  receive  their  commission  from  the  President  after  b^g 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  upon  passing  the  required  examinations.  (See  Pbomo- 
TION.)  The  non-commissioned  officers  are  enlisted  men,  and  are  sergeants,  corporals, 
etc.  Divided  by  their  duties,  they  are  staff  officers,  such  as  ordnance,  engineers,  medical 
officers,  etc.  (see  Staff),  or  regimental  officers  (see  Rbodcemt)  ;  divided  by  rank,  gen- 
eral officers  (q^.v.),  field  officers  (q.v.),  and  troop,  battery,  or  company  ofBcers,  which 
includes  captains,  first  and  second  lieutenants. 

Offiobbs,  Naval,  are  commissioned,  warrant,  and  petty  officers.  Commissioned 
officers  are  admiral,  rear-admirals,  commodores,  captains,  commanders,  lieutenant- 
commanders,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  and  naval  cadets,  who  are  commissioned  the  same 
wa^  as  the  army  officers,  and  the  staff  corps,  medical,  pay,  engineer,  naval  constructors, 
dvil  en^eers,  chaplains,  and  professors  of  mathematics.  The  warrant  officers  are 
boatswams,  gunners,  carpenters,  and  sailmakers.    Petty  ofilceis  are  enlisted  men. 

OFFICIAL  A8SI0HEE',  in  English  law,  is  an  offier  of  the  bankruptcy  court,  in  whom 
a  bankrupt's  estate  vests  the  moment  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  is  made.  He  is  the 
manager  of  the  property,  and  can  sell  the  estate  under  tiie  diiections  of  the  court  in 
nrgent  cases,  such  as  where  the  goods  are  perishable ;  but,  in  general,  he  is  assisted  in  the 
management  by  the  creditor's  araignees,  who  are  selected  from  the  body  of  creditors  by 
the  other  creditors'  votes.  The  official  assignee  is  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  being 
selected  from  the  body  of  merchants,  brokers,  or  accountants.  He  is  bound  to  find 
security  to  the  extent  of  £6,000.  He  is  prohibited  from  carrying  on  trade  on  his  own 
account    The  salary  is  £1000. 

OFFienrAL  FLAXTS  (Lat  cffieina,  a  shop)  are  those  medicinal  plants  which  have  t 
place  in  the  pbarmacopiBias  of  different  countries,  and  which  are  therefore  sold— or  soma 
of  their  products  or  preparations  of  them— by  apothecaries  and  druggists.  The  medici> 
nal  plants  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent  are  all  officinal,  but  many  are  also  offici' 
nal  which  are  not  cultivated.    See  Mkoicinal  Planto. 

OFFSET,  or  Set-Off,  the  splay  or  eloping  part  of  a  wall,  etc.,  jobing  parallel  surfaces 
ivhen  the  upper  face  recedes  from  the  lower.  This  freqoentiy  occurs  on  buttresses.  Ilie 
obet  is  usually  protected  with  dressed  stones,  having  a  projectfam  or  drip  on  the  lower 
edge  to  prevent  the  rain  from  running  down  the  waB. 
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OFFIITS,  a  tenn  used  by  nrdenen  to  desigiuite  the  young  bnlbs  which,  springing 
from  the  axils  of  the  scales  of  a  bulb  (q.  v.)>  Jirow  beside  it,  ezDaustlng  its  strength,  but 
which  serve  for  the  proragation  of  (he  plant.  A  crop  of  shallots,  or  of  potato  onions, 
consists  entiielv  of  the  onsets  of  the  bulbs  planted  in  spring;  although  the  term  is  not 
commonly  used  except  as  to  bulbous-rootea  plants,  prized  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

OmSTS.    Let  A£F 6 D C  be  a  field  with  very  irregular  sides;  take  the 

points  A,  O,  H,  0  at  or  as  near  the  comers  as  convenient,  the  object  being  to  inclose 
•8  much  of  the  field  as  possible  within  the  quadrilateral  AOHC;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  sometimes  necessary,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  include  a  comer  (as  SRQ)  which 
Is  outside  the  field.  The  area  AOCD  Is  found  by  means  of  the  diagonal  AM,  and  the  per- 
pendiculars on  it  from  C  and  O.   The  area  AEFO BL  is  found  by  dividing  it  into  tri- 

angles  and  trapezoids  by  means  of  perpendicu- 
lars (to  which  the  term  offtett  was  originally 
applied,  though  it  now  denotes  the  irregnlai 
area  before  mentioned)  from  the  comers  £,  O, 
H,  etc.  (see  Trianolb  and  TaAFKZoiD),  and 
adding  tc^ether  the  areas  of  the  separate  fig- 
ures A£F.  fOg.  QBgh,  eta    Similarly  tbe 


areas  oi  OLN D  and  MDUW  are  fonnd. 

To  the  sum  of  these  must  be  added  tbe  areas 
of  the  triangles  ATS.  QPC,  diminished  by  the 
area  of  SRQ,  ahd  the  result  Is  the  whole  area 
Hb-  L  of  tbe  field.    If  the  offset  have  no  distinct 

comers  as  (fie.  3)  ABLMN OK,  then  the 

base  AE  is  divided  into  equal  parts  by  perpendiculars  ABU,  Mm,  Kn,  etc.,  and  the  area 
of  the  offset  is  found  approximately  as  follows:  the  whole  offset  =  ABL^-f*  UM.m-\- 
MmN»  +  etc.  +PpOK  =  AIXi(AB  +  LO+fc»  X  i(U-f-  Mm)  +  mn  X  i  (Mm  + 
Nn)  + -f-pE  X  i  (pP  +  OE)  =  (since  the  divisions  of  the  base  are  equal)  AJXi 

•{AB  +  aii+8MOT+8Nn-f  ....+9pP  +  0E}-  =AJx  \*^'^^^  +  U+  Mm 

-|- Kn  -|-  ....•!-  Pp  V :  l-^->  ^^  i^'^'  <*'  *^  offset  is  found  approximately^  by_ adding  th« 
intermediate  perpendiculars  to  the  semi-sum  of  the  first  and  last  and  multiplying  the  sum 
total  by  the  length  of  a  division  of  the  base,  the  divisions  tx:ing  equal;  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  perpendiculars,  the  nearer  the  result  is  to  the  true  area. 

06.  an  Amoritish  king  of  Bashan.  He  reigned  ever  60  cities,  of  which  the  chief 
were  Ashtaroth  and  Edrei,  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  b.0. 
1618.  He  and  his  people  were  defeated  and  destroyed  at  Edrei  immediately  after  tbe 
conquest  of  Sihon,  nis  friend  and  ally.  His  walled  cities  were  taken,  and  his  kinedom, 
witb  itR  capital,  transferred  to  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan.  He  was  one  of  the  Last  of 
the  race  of  the  giants,  and  Scripture  records  the  size  of  his  iron  bedstead  preserved  in 
"Kabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  which  was  about  16  ft.  long  and  6  broad. 

OODBir,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Weber  co.,  Utah;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ogden  and 
Weber  rivers,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Rio  Grande  Westejn,  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  tbe  Utah  Central  railroads;  87  miles  n.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  contains  the  Stat* 
school  for  tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  the  State  school  for  the  blind,  the  State  industrial  school, 
Sa«red  Heart  academy,  Weber  Stake  academy  (Mormon),  city  and  Union  Pacific  railroad 
hospitals,  public  library,  Lester  and  Liberty  parks,  several  national  and  private  banks, 
and  electric  light  and  street  railroad  pUnts.  Among  the  local  attractions  is  Weber 
caEon,  where  a  $2,000,000  electric  power  plant  has  been  installed.    Pop.  '90, 14,880. 

OOSBK,  Aabor,  li»d.,  1756-1830;  b.  £l!zabethtown,  N.  J. ;  educated  at  Princeton 
college,  where  be  graduated  in  1773.  In  1777  he  became  a  captain  in  tbe  first  Ifew 
Jersey  regiment,  and  was  made  aid-de-camp  to  lord  Stirling.  In  1779  he  was  employed 
in  tbe  Inwan  campaign,  and  in  1781  commanded  a  regiment  at  Yorktown,  where  his 
gallantry  received  the  personal  commendation  of  Washington.  '  At  tbe  close  of  the  war 
be  practiced  law,  held  several  minor  ofilces,  was  elected  United  States  senator  from  Kew 
Jersey  in  1801,  and  in  1812  was  governor  of  his  state.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812-14 
at  the  head  of  the  Kew  Jersey  nUlitia  and  was  offered  the  rank  of  major-general,  which 
he  declined. 
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OOMOr,  David,  1707-1800;  b.  N.  J.,  graduated  at  Tale  college,  class  of  1798; 
•tudied  law  in  Kew  York  city,  rose  rapidly  in  bis  profession,  and  attained  great  distinc- 
tion in  his  native  state.  He  was  called  one  of  ttie  "  giants  of  the  law."  Id  1772  he  waa 
appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  inclined  toward  the  opinions  of  the  loyalists 
during  Uie  disturbances  preceding  the  revolution,  though  disposed  to  assist  in  an  ami- 
cable settlement,  and  originated  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  colonies  in  case  ther 
should  submit  to  the  authority  of  Oreat  Britain.  His  wavering  ending  in  toryism,  hv 
property  was  confiscated,  and  m  1776  he  removed  to  New  York,  joined  the  refugees, 
became  a  meml>er  of  the  l>oard,  and  in  1788  went  to  England  for  a  few  years,  returning 
to  his  native  land  in  1790,  and  died  in  Queens  co..  Long  Island.  Of  his  sons,  one.  Abra- 
ham, became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  United  States  district  attorney  under  president 
Washington,  and  Isaac  was  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

OODEHSBITBO,  city  and  port  of  entry  in  St  Lawrence  co.,  N.  T.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Oswegatchie  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers  and  on  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  Rome, 
Walertown,  and  Ogdensburg  railnMuis;  176  miles  n.n.w.  of  Albany.  It  was  founded  in 
1740  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1868,  and  is  connected  with  Prescott,  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  a  steam  ferry.  The  city  contains  a  tl.  S.  government 
building,  St.  Mary's  (R.  C.)  cathedral,  city  hospital,  orphanage,  refuge  for  the  aged, 
public  Ubrary,  national  and  state  banks,  public  parks,  grain  elevators  and  warehouses, 
electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  and  numerous  manufactories  supplied  with 
power  from  the  river.  Ogdensburg  has  regular  steamtxwt  communication  with  the 
principal  lake  ports,  and  receives  and  ships  la^  qnantities  of  grain,  lumber,  and  general 
produce.    Pop.  '90,  11,662. 

OOEE',  a  moulding  consisting  of  two  curves,  one  concave  and  the  other  convex.  It 
is  called  (in  classic  architecture)  eymaiium  or  ejfma  reoena  (see  HouiJ>uro8).  The  ogee 
is  also  much  used  in  Gothic  architecture. 

OOEXAW,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Michigan ;  watered  by  Rifle  river ;  670  sq.m. ;  pop.  "SO,  6088. 
The  surface  is  rolling  and  well  wooded.    Co.  seat,  West  Branch. 

O'OSAKS,  the  name  given  to  the  letters  or  sl^s  of  a  secret  alphabet  long  in  use 
among  the  Irish  and  some  other  Celtic  nations.  Neither  ttie  origin  nor  the  mewing  of 
the  name  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  alphabet  itself  is  called  beUUuiirUn,  or  beMuis,  from  its  first  two  letters,  "J," 
called  "Je«*A"  (birch),  and  "J,"called  "  ?um"  (quicken).  Its  characters  are  lines,  or  groups 
of  lines,  deriving  their  significance  from  tlieir  position  on  a  single  stem  or  chief  line — 
over,  under,  or  through  which  they  are  drawn  eitlier  straight  or  ooiique.  In  some  cases, 
the  edge  of  the  stone  or  other  substance  on  which  the  oghams  are  incised,  serves  the 
purpose  of  the  stem  or  chief  line.  Alx>ut  eighty  different  forms  of  the  alphabet  are 
known.  Five  characters  were  afterwards  added  to  represent  diphthongs.  The  sign  for 
the  diphthong  "ea"  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  been  ol»erved  on  ancient  monu- 
ments. It  is  added  that  the  sign  for  "  ui"  sometimes  stands  for  "y,"  that  the  sign  for 
"ia"  sometimes  stands  for  "p,''  and  that  the  sign  for  "««"  stands  also  for  "»,"  for 
"  ee,"  for  "eh,"  for  "aeh."  and  for  "ueh." 

Ogham  inscriptions  generally  begin  from  the  bottom,  and  are  read  upward  from  left 
to  right  to  the  top,  when  they  are  carried  over,  and  run  down  another  side  or  angle. 
Host  of  those  which  have  been  read  give  merely  a  proper  name  with  its  patronymic, 
both  in  the  genitive  case.  Tlie  stones  on  which  oghams  are  cut  would  seem,  for  the  most 
part,  to  have  been  sepulchral.  Oghams  arc  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  Ireland, 
where  they  are  found  both  written  on  books  and  inscribed  on  stones,  metals,  or  bones. 
The  oghams  on  stones  are  most  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork.  A  few 
ogham  inscriptions  on  stones  have  been  discovered  in  Wales — as  at  St  Dc^mael's,  in 
Pembrokeshire;  near  Margam,  in  Glamorgansliire:  and  near  Crickhowel,  in  Brecknock- 
shire, There  are  a  few  in  Scotland,  as  on  the  Newton  stone  and  the  Logie  stone  in 
Al>erdeenshire,  on  the  Golspie  stone  in  Sutherland,  and  on  the  Bressay  stone  in  Shetland. 
One  has  l>een  found  in  England — at  Fardel,  in  Devonshirei  Ogfaamsnave  been  observed 
on  an  ancient  MS.  of  Priscian,  which  belonged  to  the  famotis  Swiss  monastery  founded 
in  the  7th  c.  by  the  Irish  missionary  St  Gall  (see  Gall,  St.,  Abbbt  ofV 

The  difficulties  of  deciphering  ogham  inscriptions  cannot  be  said  to  nave  been  as  yet 
altogether  overcome.  It  is  confessed  by  the  most  learned  and  judicious  of  ogham 
scholars,  tlie  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  D.D.,  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  that  the  nature  of 
the  character  is  such  that  it  does  not  at  once  appear  which,  of  four  different  ways  of  read- 
ing, is  the  right  one ;  and  that  the  words  being  wriitea  continuously,  as  in  ancient 
MSS.,  there  is  great  chance  of  error  in  dividing  them. 

The  old  school  of  Irish  antiquaries  contended  that  the  oghams  were  of  Persian  or 
Pbenician  origin,  and  were  in  use  in  Ireland  long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
But  this  theory  is  now  generally  discarded,  as  not  onlv  unsupported,  but  as  contradicted 
by  facts.  A  comparison  of  the  Ogham  ^phabet  with  the  alphabets  of  Persepolis  and 
Carthage  shows  that  there  is  no  likeness  between  them.  Tlie  great  majority  of  oghan 
monuments,  it  has  beeA  observed,  bear  more  or  leas  distinct  marks  of  Christian  iianda. 
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Sofenl  are  inscribed  with  croaaes,  as  old,  to  all  appearance,  as  the  oghAms  themadvea. 
Manv  stand  in  Christian  butying-^ounds,  or  beside  Christian  cells  or  oratories.  Soma 
•till  bear  the  names  of  primitive  saints.  At  least  one  is  inscribed  with  a  Christian  name; 
and  some  of  the  inscriptions  betray  an  undeniable  knowledge  of  latin.  At  the  same 
time,  II  has  been  ai^ed  by  one  of  the  most  learned  of  Celtic  philologists,  Mr.  WMtely 
Stokes,  that  "  the  circumstance  that  genuine  ogham  inscriptions  exists  both  in  Ireland 
and  in  Wales  which  present  grammatical  forms  agreeing  with  those  of  the  Qaulish  lin- 
guistic monuments,  is  enough  to  show  that  some  of  the  Celts  of  the  islands  wrote  their 
fiwguage  before  the  6th  c,  the  time  at  which  Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Introduced  into  Ireland.  It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Craves,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  oghams  of  the  Celts  and  the  Runea 
of  the  Norsemen;  and,  indeed,  one  Irish  MS.  asserts  that  the  oghams  came  to  Ireland 
from  Scandinavia: 

"  Hither  waa  brought,  in  the  (word  Sheath  of  Lo^Ian's  Una'. 
The  ogham  acrosB  the  sea.    It  wu  hla  own  hand  that  cut  It," 

The  ogham  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  so  recently  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  c.,  whoi  it 
was  employed  in  the  correspondence  between  king  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Olamorsan. 
The  b^t  account  of  oghams  is  in  the  papers  in  the  Tratuaetiont  tff  th«  Bogal  Iriilk 
Aeademp,  by  Dr.  Graves,  now  bishop  of  Limerick,  vol.  iv.  pp.  70,  178,  163,  264;  vol.  v. 
pp.  284,  401 ;  vol.  vi.  pp.  71,  209,  248,  where  also  are  some  papers  of  value  on  the  same 
subject  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fergusson;  and  the  Cataiogue  of  the  Mtueum  oftiit  Boj/al  Iruh 
Academy,  pp.  184-140;  and  in  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes's  Tkree  Jriih  Olostariet,  pp.  66-67, 
compared  with  Thomas  Innes's  OriHeal  Et»ay  on  tht  Andeni  Inhabitant*  of  Scotland,  ytA. 
U.  pp.  440-166.  The  reader  may  also  consult  with  advantage  Astle's  Origin  and  Brog- 
fww  of  Writing;  Petrie's  iSasay  on  the  Bound  Touert  of  Ireland/  John  Stuart's  Seulpturtd 
Stonei  ofSeotland,  and  Ware's  AnOquitie*  of  Ireland.  Ogham  inscriptions  may  be  seen 
in  the  museum  of  the  royal  Irish  academv  at  Dublin,  in  the  museum  of  the  society  of 
antiquaries  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  ana  in  the  British  museum  at  London. 

OOILBT,  JoHir,  1600-76 ;  b.  Scotland ;  resided  "n  London.  In  1638  he  went  to  Ira- 
land  in  the  employ  of  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  then  depn^  of  Ireland,  pursuing 
his  vocation  of  copyist  and  his  profession  of  dancing-master.  About  1650  he  studied 
Greek  and  published  a  poetical  translation  of  Virgil,  1649-60.  He  conducted  the  poetical 
exercises  at  the  coronation  pageant  in  1661  which  attended  the  restoration  of  Charles  11. 
to  the  throne,  and  erected  a  printing-oflSce  in  the  city  of  London  in  1687.  Associated 
with  James  Shirley,  the  dramatist,  he  translated  the  Iliad,  1660;  and  the  Odysiey  into 
English  verse,  1663,  the  typography  of  which  was  considered  very  elegant.  He  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Montanus,  a  native  of  Phrygia,  the  founder  of  a  Chnstian  sect  of  the 
Sd  century.  His  works  were  splendidly  illustrated  by  Hollar,  the  Bohemian  engraver  and 
designer.  It  was  from  his  Homer  that  Pope,  in  his  boyhood,  drew  the  inspiraUon  for  hia 
own  classical  work.  In  1671  he  published  America,  eontaining  the  Original  of  the 
Jnhabttant*  and  the  Remarkable  Voyage*  thiVier,  having  57  folding  plates  and  maps  exda' 
mve  of  those  inserted  in  the  text,  among  which  is  "  the  eariiest  view"  of  Nieue  Amster- 
dam (Mew  York).  He  waa  appointed  royal  cosmographer,  and  published  many  maps 
Md  geo^phical  works;  among  them  AUae  Japanend*,  1670,  AOa*  Chineneu  W71-7S. 
Jirttannta,  etc 

J?*^'?^',.'^*'™  David,  d.d.,  1810-61;  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  in  1829  became 
rector  of  the  grammar  school  of  ColumbU  college,  New  York,  from  which  Institution 
he  had  graduated  in  that  year,  and  held  the  position  12  months.  In  1832  he  became  nro- 
fessor  of  iMiguages  at  Kutgers  college,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  filled  the  chair  of 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  In  the  general  theological  seminary  or  the  EpUconal 
church  in  New  York  from  1841  to  the  ttane  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Paris  He 
??..  Sf*  i?  i^  ^"  Outline  of  tht  Argument  agaiml  the  Validity  of  Lay  Baptism ;  and  in 
1844,  The  Oatholte  t^urch  in  England  and  Amtrioa, 

COITES,  the  arches  hi  pointed  Gothic  vaulting  which  cross  the  vault  dIaKonallv  from 
one  angle  to  another.  ^^         ' 

OOLE,  a  CO  in  n.  Dlinols,  drained  by  Rock  river,  Leaf  river,  and  Pine  cr«ek;  on  the 
*^'f*^2„'iP°  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Burihigton,  and  Quincy,  and  Dlhiols  Central  rall- 
ro«ls;  780  sq.  m  •  pop.  '90,  28,710,  chiefly  of  American  bhth.  The  surface  U  rolUng 
and  the  soil  fertile  with  much  prahie.  'The  principal  productions  are  com.  wheat,  havT 
barley,  and  potatoes.    Co.  seat,  Oregon.  -t  i      J. 

Of  SafstTto  nos^iso"^^^'  ^'  ^*" '  '^^^^  **'  *®  Maryland  council,  and  governor 

0OU8BT,  Richard  Jambs;  b.  Ky.,  1824;  studied  law  while  living  on  a  farm  and 
working  as  a  carpenter  at  Decatur,  IlL,  and  commenced  the  pracUce  of  law  at  Sullivan 
ta  1846.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  the  battles  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro 
Gordo  served  as  llent  in  the  4th  regiment  111.  volunteers.  In  1847  he  went  back  to 
Decatur  and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  studying  at  the  same  time  at  the  Louisville 
law  school,  gnduatbiR  in  1848.  In  the  gold  excitement  of  1848  he  crossed  the  conti- 
nent to  the  mining  districts  of  California,  returned  in  1851  to  Illinois,  went  to  Decatur 
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and  T«muned  the  practioe  of  law.  In  1858  he  vag  a  defeated  candidate  for  congress, 
but  in  1860  he  represented  his  district  In  the  state  senate.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  1861  he  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the  position  of  col.  of  the  8th  111.  volunteers; 
on  March  21,  1862,  was  promoted  to  brig.  gen.  of  volunteers  for  bravery  at  Fort 
Donelson ;  and  in  1862  (to  rank  from  Nov.  1862),  major-general.  He  vras  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  nnder  Qen.  Grant,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  where  he  fought 
under  Oens.  Halleck  and  Rosecrans.  He  was  unfit  for  duty  until  the  following  spring, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  16th  army  corps.  In  May,  1864,  he  resigned  his  commission: 
was  governor  of  liUnois  In  1866-60,  1873,  and  1885-«9;  and  U.  S.  senator  in  1878-79. 

06UTH0BFB,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Georgia,  bounded  by  Oconee  river  on  the  8.w.,  and 
Broad  river  on  the  n.e.  ;  drained  by  many  creeks ;  intersected  by  the  Athens  branch  of 
the  Georgia  railroad ;  628  sq.m. ;  pop.  iM),  1995,  chiefly  of  American  tiirth,  inclu. 
colored.  Surface  broken  and  hilly  ana  only  moderately  fertile  ;  corn,  cotton,  and  pork 
are  the  staples.    Iron  ore  and  granite  are  found.    Co.  seat,  Lexington. 

OeLETEOBFE,  James  Edward,  1698-1786 ;  b.  England ;  entered  Oxford  in  1714. 
but  soon  afterwards  accepted  a  commission  in  the  queen's  guards,  and  went  through  the 
Turkish  campaign  of  1716  as  an  aide-de-campof  Prince  Eujreno.  He  participated  in  the 
dege  of  Belgrade,  and  in  1723  returned  to  England  and  entered  parliament.  Having 
been  appointed  a  trustee  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  he  conceived  a  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  colony  in  America  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to  afford  n  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  Protesianta  of  Europe.  The  imsettled  country  between  Florida  and 
Bouth  Carolina  was  selected  as  a  site,  and  the  government  made  a  grant  of  £10,000. 
The  colony  received  a  charter,  and  in  1732  Oglethorpe,  who  was  appointed  governor, 
took  out  a  party  of  colonists  to  Georgia.  For  his  subsequent  connection  with  the  col- 
ony, see  Gboroia.  In  1745  he  was  made  a  ma]. gen.,  and  after  the  Invasion  of  the 
Pretender  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  reikis,  and  for  his  failure  to  overtake  them  was 
court-martialed,  but  acquitted.  In  1752  he  surrendered  the  charter  of  Georgia  to  the 
government,  and  in  1754  he  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament.  He  was  made  lieut.gen.  in 
1747,  and  put  upon  half  pay  as  gen.  in  1765.  He  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  America  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Gage  in  1775.  He  was  eulogized  by 
Po^,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  by  Thomson.  The  Memovn  ofjame*  Oglethorpe,  by  Robert 
Wright,  appeared  at  London  m  1867. 

O'OOBAI,  or  more  properly  Ooowi,  a  large  river  of  western  Africa  whose  source  has 
not  yet  lieen  traced  ont  entirely.within  the  district  of  the  French  Congo.  It  is  conjectured 
to  roe  a  little  south  of  Ngango  in  about  2^°  s.  14A°  e.,  and  falls  into  the  sea  by  many 
mouths,  between  g.  lat.  VP  W  and  1"  20'.  Its  delta  is  not  less  than  1800  sq.  m.  in  extent, 
and  consists  of  a  most  complicated  network  of  channels  and  creelcs  with  two  main 
branches,  the  most  northerly  of  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Nazareth  bay,  east  of  Cape 
Lopez,  where  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  dangerous  bar;  the  other  principal  mouth, 
the  Yombe  or  Youmbe,  about  50  m.  further  s.,  has  its  outlet  at  Tx>pez  Bay.  Its  length 
up  to  the  falls  of  Pubara,  a  few  miles  above  Francevillo,  is  470  m.  The  researches  of 
Du  Chaillu,  its  first  explorer,  ht  1856  and  1865;  of  Walker  in  1866  and  1873;  of  Com- 
pifegne,  Marche,  and  Dr.  Lenz  in  1874,  and  in  1875-78  of  M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza  and 
Dr.  Ballay,  have  all  helped  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  this  region.  About  60  m. 
inland,  above  the  head  of  the  delta,  the  Ogobai  flows  for  a  distance  of  attont  60  m.  from 
the  eastward,  its  average  width  t>eing  about  2,500  yards.  It  then  bends  n.  for  15  m.,  and 
here  occurs  the  junction  of  the  Okanda  river,  from  the  n.p„,  with  the  Ngunie  from  the 
south.  Other  tributaries  seem  to  lie  the  Lolo  on  the  left  Iwnk  and  the  Ivindo  on  the 
right  bank,  though  but  little  is  known  about  any  of  them.  The  l>ed  of  the  main  stream, 
the  Okanda,  is  from  800  to  1000  yds.  wide  above  the  confluence,  with  a  series  of  rapids 
on  its  upper  waters,  at  a  distance  of  180  m.  from  the  sea.  Small  steamers  can  navi- 
gate over  200  m.  l>elow  Ndschola.  Fhe  district  l>elow  the  Xgunle  Is  distinguished  by 
numerous  lakes,  one  of  which  is  connected  with  the  Ogobai  by  three  rivers.  Lake 
Azingo,  to  the  n.,  is  connected  with  the  Ogobai  by  the  river  Eoli.  In  1875  K.  de  Brazza 
was  at  Lop^,  and  explored  the  Fan  country;  he  then  advanced  to  Doum^,  50  m.  s.  of 
the  equator,  where  the  course  of  the  river  is  from  the  s.e.  to  the  n.w.  He  resumed 
his  explorations  in  April,  1877,  advancing  to  the  Pubara  falls,  in  1"  46'  s.,  where 
the  Ogobai  becomes  an  insignificant  stream  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  Travel- 
ing eastward  Into  unknown  country,  he  crossed  the  water-parting,  and  discovered 
the  Alima,  which  he  found  to  be  150  yards  wide,  fiowing  eastward.  The  region  be- 
tween the  Ogobai  and  Alima  is  50  m.  across  and  consists  of  hills  of  moderate  height, 
with  easy  passes.  The  dense  forests  of  the  Ogobai  are  the  main  haunts  of  the 
gorilla  (q.  v.),  and  of  several  other  anthropoid  apes,  among  which  are  the  nest- 
building  apes.  S.  of  the  Ogobai  dwell  the  Ashira  and  Apingl  tribes,  the  latter  being 
skillful  weavers,  though  cannibals;  between  the  Ogobai  and  the  Gaboon  are  the 
Fans,  first  fully  descrTl>ed  by  Dn  Chaillu,  who  are  also  cannibals  and  have  been 
moving  westwards  for  some  years,  so  that  the  whole  Gaboon  region  is  occupied  by 
them.  The  Fans  excel  in  smith-work,  but  they  have  deteriorated  since  their  contact 
with  the  whites.  Kext  in  importance  to  the  Fans  are  the  Bakalal,  inhabiting  the 
country  around  the  confinence  of  the  Ogobai  and  the  Ngunie.  Amongst  the  other  tribes 
on  the  npper  waters  are  the  Okota,  Osyeba  (cannibals),  and  the  Okanda.    The  rise  of 
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the  Ogobai  corresponds  with  the  heaviest  rainfall,  which  takes  place  in  Karch  and  April, 
and  ^ain  in  October  and  November.  Inland,  rain  is  more  frequent  than  at  the  coast 
The  Ogobai  seems  to  gather  most  of  its  volume  from  lands  comparatively  near  the  coast, 
and  not  to  depend  greatly  on  more  remote  tributaries. 

OOT'OBS,  the  earliest  king  of  Attica  and  Boeotia  named  in  Ureek  legend.  In  his 
time  (according  to  Larcher,  about  1759  B.C.)  a  great  flood  took  place,  called  the  Ogygian 
flood,  which  desolated  all  the  lower  districts  of  both  countries,  and  destroyea  their 
inhabitants.  The  different  legends  lead  to  the  supposition  that  under  Ogvges  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  came  to  Boeotia,  and  thence  to  Attica.  From  him  Boeotia  took  the  name  of 
Ogygia. 

OOT'OIA,  a  mythical  island  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Calypso  (q.v.),  and 
located  by  Homer  (q.  v.)  in  the  navel  or  central  part  of  the  sea,  away  from  all  lands. 
Later  writers  place  ft  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  near  (he  promontory  Lacinium  in  Brultium. 

OHIO,  an  e.  central  state  and  the  4th  in  order  of  admission  under  the  constltntion; 
between  Ut.  38°  27'  and  41°  67'  n.;  long.  80°  34'  and  84°  SC  w.:  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Michigan  and  Lake  Erie;  on  the  e.  by  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  the  Ohio  river 
separating;  on  thes.  by  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  Ohio  river  still  Intervening; 
on  the  w.  by  Indiana.  Its  lake  shore  is  230  m.  long  and  the  Ohio  river  bounds  it  for 
43:1  m.  It  is  nearly  210  m.  long  from  n.  to  s.  and  215  m.  from  e.  to  w.  Its  land  area  is 
40,760  sq.  m. ;  toul  area  41,060  sq.  m.,  or  26,278,400  acres. 

The  Asms  of  the  state  show  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  a  bundle  of  seventeen  arrows  (in 
allusion  to  the  number  of  states  In  the  Union  at  the  time  of  its  admission)  in  the  fore- 
ground; the  background,  a  mountain  range  with  a  sunrise  beyond.  The  moao  is  /m- 
jmriHin  in  Im)>erio — "  an  Empire  within  an  Empire."  For  name  and  its  derivation,  see 
PoPULAB  Names  of  Statks. 

HiSToBT. — Among  prehistoric  people  Inhaoiting  O.  were  the  mound  builders,"  relig- 
loiu,  warlike,  and  superior  to  the  tribes  succeeding  them.  A  large  nnmber  of  their  works 
remain  in  the  form  of  animalnshaped  earthworks,  embankments,  and  sacriflcial  or  sepul- 
chral mounds,  as  at  Newark,  Marietta,  and  Portsmouth,  and  in  these  have  been  found 
small  altars  of  stone,  double  hammers,  pearl  beads,  and  ornaments  or  implements  of  cop- 

fer  and  of  meteoric  iron.  The  principal  Indian  tribes  of  the  O.  country  when  it  became 
Down  to  the  French  were  the  Miamis,  the  Wyandots  (a  branch  of  the  Hurons),  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  Shawnee  nation,  the  Senecas,  and  some  scattered  bands  of  Delawares. 
The  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  to  whom  the  Senecas  belonged,  claimed  to  have  subdued 
all  the  territory  between  tlie  AUeghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  but  the  O.  Indians  repudi- 
ated their  sway,  and  had,  it  appears,  regained  the  lands  from  which  they  had  once  been 
driven.  The  treatv  of  Utrecht  admitted  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  call  the  Iroquois  her 
subiects,  and  the  English  based  their  claim  to  tlie  n.w.  territory  on  this  pretended  conquest 
of  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  on  the  charter  of  James  I.  to  Virginia  and  of  Charles  II.  to 
Connecticut.  Indeed,  their  traders  had  begun  to  compete  with  the  French  in  the  fur 
trade  of  the  great  lakes  as  earl^r  as  1684. 

The  French  based  their  claim  to  the  same  territo-y  on  the  discoveries  of  Joliet,  Mar- 
quette, and  L>a  Salle,  though  in  so  far  as  the  Ohio  river  is  concerned  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  La  Salle  ever  succeeded  in  visiting  it.  Traders  established  themselves  on 
the  Sandusky  and  Maumee,  but  no  attempt  was  mode  to  hold  the  couutrv  by  colonization, 
tf  we  except  the  little  settlement  at  Sandusky ;  and  the  building  of  Fort  Cadillac  at  Detroit 
in  1701  and  the  allegiance  of  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  between  lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
river  practically  gave  France  control  of  the  debatable  ground.  Fearing  this  alliance  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  western  Indians,  the  Iroquois,  July  19,  1701,  ceded  the  n.w. 
territory  to  the  English,  and  again  in  1726.  Between  172J  and  1780  the  Indian  populv 
tion  of  O.  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Delawares  and  Shawnees  from  eastern  Penn- 
^Ivania,  the  Delawares  bringing  with  them  some  Moravian  pastors.  Trade  l)etween 
ue  O.  Indians  and  the  English  colonics  eastward  followed,  and  the  efforts  of  the  French 
to  shut  out  their  rivals  were  impeded  by  an  Indian  revolt.  In  1749  Maj.  De  Celoron  led 
an  expedition  from  Canada  into  C,  won  over  or  humbled  the  Indians,  and  built  a  fort  on 
BandueJcy  bay.  In  1733  another  force,  under  the  marquis  Du  Quesne,  was  sent  to  drive 
the  English  from  the  Ohio  river ;  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  erected  where  Pittsburg  now  stands, 
and  consequently  O.  formed  a  part  of  the  French  territory  of  Louisiana  till  1788. 

The  conspiracv  of  Pontiac  united  the  Indians  of  O.,  and  not  until  they  were  defeated 
at  Fort  Pitt  (Du  Quesne)  and  afterwards  forced  into  a  treaty  of  peace  by  Col.  Boquet's 
bold  invasion  of  their  cotintry,  1764.  was  the  opposition  to  British  rule  ended.  Settle- 
ments bevond  the  Ohio  had  been  forbidden  by  ro;^al  proclamation,  but  grants  of  lands  s.  of 
it  were  obtained  by  companies  formed  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  and  the  boundary  Una 
'Was  ignored  by  the  hunters  and  traders,  who  were  naturally  unwilling  to  stand  by  and 
see  the  French  enriching  themselves.  In  1774  the  "  Quebec  act"  passed  the  English  par- 
liament, making  the  MiMissippi  and  Ohio  rivers  the  western  and  s.w.  boundaries  of  Can- 
ada. During  the  American  revolution  the  majority  of  the  Indians  sided  with  the  British, 
but  the  Delawares  were  kept  in  a  neutral  attitude  by  the  Moravians,  who  bad  established 
▼Ullages  of  Christian  Indians  on  the  Muskingum  in  1773.  These  first  settlements  in  O. 
were  broken  up  in  1780  by  base  white  men  and  the  Indians  theyhad  incited  ;  the  peace 
ful  missionaries  and  their  converts  were  driven  awajr,  and  in  1783,  99  who  IukI  returned 
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to  gntber  the  com  left  in  their  fields  were  massacred  by  a  band  of  whitea.  In  1780  two 
block-houses  were  built  at  Cincinnati.  In  1782  New  York  relinquished  her  charter  claim 
to  the  n.w.  territory  ;  in  1788  Virginia  hers,  obtaiuine,  however,  by  compromise,  a  tract 
between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  Yirginia  military 
district.  In  1786  Massachusetts  yielded  her  claims,  and  in  1780  Connecticut  hers,  but 
sained  in  return  for  military  Sferrices,  like  Virginia,  the  district  known  as  the  Western 
Reserve  (qj.).  In  1785  the  public  lands  w.  of  the  Ohio  river  were  surveyed  by  congress, 
and  Fort  Harmar  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum.  In  1786,  Mar.' 
6,  the  "  Ohio  company  of  associates"  was  formed  at  Boston  under  direction  of  Gen.  Rufua 
Putnam,  its  object  being  to  buy  lands  for  colonization.  Other  companies  were  formed, 
and  by  the  agency  of  Itev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  about  6,000,000  acres  were  granted  by  coa> 
gress,  1,500,000  of  which  were  secured  by  the  Ohio  company. 

In  1787,  Jul^  IS,  congress  passed  the  ordinance  for  "  the  government  of  the  territorr 
n.w.  of  the  Ohio,"  a  statute  known  in  history  as  the  ordinance  of  1787  (q.v.).  Thui 
provided  for  the  formation  of  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  6  states  out  of  this  immens6 
tract,  and  forlmde  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  therein,  otherwise  than  in  punish- 
ment of  crimes.  In  the  winter  of  1787-88,  2  companies  of  pioneers  from  Massachusetts, 
under  Gen.  Putnam,  journeyed  across  the  Pennsylvania  mountains  to  the  Youghiogheny 
river,  where  they  built  a  gnlley,  the  MayfoiBer,  and  embarking,  Apr.  1,  sailed  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  tbcMuskingum,  where  they  founded  Marietta,  Apr.  8.  On  July  17 
the  government  of  the  n.w.  territory  was  installed,  with  Gen.  St  Clair  as  governor ;  on 
the  36th,  Washington  co.,  comprising  nearly  half  the  present  state,  was  established,  and 
on  Sept  ad  the  first  court  was  held.  During  1788  another  colony  entered,  from  New 
Jersev,  a  large  tract  between  the  great  and  Luile  Miami  rivers  having  l)een  purchased  by 
a  lana  company  headed  by  John  CIcves  Symmes.  In  1789  their  town  was  laid  out ;  its 
first  name,  Losantiville,  meaning  "  the  town  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,"  soon 
^ving  place  to  that  of  Cincinnati. 

In  1790  Gallipolis  was  founded  by  French  emigrants,  and  during  that  same  year  the 
flrat  colony  from  Virginia  came  in,  and  established  Massieville,  now  Manchester.  In 
1791  an  uprising  of  the  Indians  occurred,  and  on  Nov.  4  a  force  under  Gen.  St.  Clair 
was  surprised  by  them  and  scattered  with  great  slauehter.  Instigated,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  British,  the  savages  continued  to  make  trouble  till  1794,  Aug.  20,  when  Gen.  Wayne 
defeated  them  at  tlie  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  and  saved  O.  to  the  U.  S.  In  1795  a 
permanent  peace  was  made,  by  which  atx>ut  two  thirds  of  the  present  state  was  ceded  to 
the  whites. 

In  1792  500,000  acres  in  the  western  part  of  the  Western  Reserve  were  set  aside  by 
Connecticut  as  a  compensation  to  those  of  her  citizens  whose  property  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  British  during  the  revolution.  These  became  known  as  the  "  fire  lands,"  or 
"  sufferers'  lands."  The  rest  of  the  tract  was  sold  to  the  Connecticut  land  company,  and 
in  1796,  July  4,  the  first  settlement,  Cleveland,  was  made.  It  was  the  intention  to  erect 
the  western  reserve  into  a  separate  state,  but  in  1800  Connecticut  yielded  her  jurisdiction 
in  favor  of  congress.  Fear  of  the  Indians  checked  emigration  to  O.,  and  not  until  1799  ' 
did  the  population  amount  to  5000,  the  number  requisite  to  the  establishment  of  a  legis- 
lature. The  emigration  from  New  England,  Kentucky,  and  Yirginia  was  supplemented 
by  that  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  others  of  German  stock  from  Pennsylvania.  On  Sept.  98, 
1799,  the  first  legislature  met  at  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  25th  chose  William  Henry  Harri- 
son as  its  delegate  to  congress.  In  1800,  May  7,  Indiana  tcrritorv  was  set  off.  On  April 
SO.  1802,  congress  authorized  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  establish  a  state  government 
if  deemed  expedient  This  met  at  ChiUicotbe,  Nov.  1,  and  on  the  29th  adopted  a  con. 
stitution.  It  was  not  till  Jan.  11,  1803,  that  elections  for  olflcera  were  held ;  the  first 
general  assembly  met  on  Mar.  1,  and  on  Oct  17  the  states  senators  and  representjitivcs 
touK  ineir  seats  in  congress.  Several  cities  have  been  the  seat  of  government;  ChiUi- 
cotbe, 1800-10;  Zinesvllle,  1810-12;  Chillicothe,  again,  1812-16;  and,  since  1810,  Colum- 
bus. A  minor  incident  in  the  early  history  of  the  state  was  the  so-called  conspiracy  of 
Burr  and  Blennerhasset,  the  latter's  flotilla  having  been  built  and  equipped  at  Marietta. 

Northwestern  O.  was  the  scene  of  some  stirring  events  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  and 
the  young  state  furnished  8  regiments  to  aid  in  carrying  it  on.  In  1818  Gen.  Harrison 
erected  Fort  Meigs  on  the  Maumee,  and  held  it  against  two  attacks  of  British  and  Ind- 
ians under  Gen.  Proctor ;  Maj.  Crogban  made  a  brilliant  defense  of  a  rude  fort  on  the 
Sandusky,  and  Lieut.,  afterwards  Com.  Perry,  won  in  Put-in  bay  Ids  victory  over  the 
British  fleet 

In  1812  the  flrst  steamboat  descended  the  Ohio  River ;  in  1825-33  the  Ohio  and  Erieand 
Maumee  canals  were  constructed,  and  in  1842  the  flrst  railroad,  between  Cincinnati  and 
Springfield,  was  opened.  Free  schools  were  established  in  1826,  and  in  1843  the  first  reg- 
ularly equipped  public  astronomical  observatory  in  the  U.  S.  was  founded,  at  CincinnaO. 
In  1886  a  heated  but  bloodless  controversy,  known  as  the  Toledo  war  (q.  v.),  occurred  with 
Michigan  over  the  boundary  line,  and  involving  the  ownership  of  Toledo.  The  state 
sent  6686  troops  into  the  Mexican  war.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  the  senate,  with 
but  one  dlMenung  voice,  and  the  legislature  unanimously,  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  war 
purposes.  Of  813,180  troops  furnished,  6092  were  colored,  and  about  8000  only  were 
drafted.  The  bounties  paid  amounted  to  $28,557,878.  Southern  O.  was  much  exposed, 
and  Cincinnati,  where  "southern  sympathizers"  wen  numerous,  was  twice  put  under 
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martial  law.  In  1868  the  defeat  of  Oen.  Bragg  in  Kentucky  leesened  the  danger  of  bm- 
ston,  and  In  IMS  (Sen.  Morgan,  who  had  Invaded  O.  by  way  of  Indiana,  was  captured  at 
Kew  Lisbon.  A.  large  number  of  the  most  successful  generals  on  the  union  side  were  from 
O.  O.  contests  with  Virginia  for  the  honor  of  beingcalled  "  the  mother  of  preridents," 
five  having  been  bom  on  her  soil. 

ToFoeRAPBT.— Lake  Erie  on  the  n.  is  578  ft.  above  the  leyel  of  the  sea.  The  Ohio 
Ttver,  which  forms  the  entire  s.e.  and  s.  boundary  of  the  state,  descends  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  a  little  less  than  1000  ft.  where  it  leaves  Pennsylvania  and  strikes  the  e.  line  of  O., 
and  falls  000  ft.  in  the  436  m.  of  its  course  around  the  state  to  the  Indiana  line.  The 
drainage  divide  of  the  state  is  about  one- third  of  the  distance  from  the  n.  to  the  s.,  so 
that  about  one-third  of  the  state  drains  into  the  lake  and  two-thirds  into  the  Ohio  river. 
'  Tlie  summit  level  or  dividing  ridge  runs  from  Trumbull  co.  in  the  n.e.  to  Hercer  and 
Darke  cos.  in  the  s.w.,  wiUi  an  average  altitude  of  less  than  000  ft.  above  the  lake. 
The  state  has,  therefore,  a  general  plane  of  descent  from  the  n.e.  to  8.W. ;  the  excep- 
tion being  the  n.w.  cos.,  which  rise  on  a  gentle  plane  of  ascent  w.  from  the  lake,  into 
which  they  drain,  through  the  Haumee  river.  The  state  has  no  mountains.  Its  greatest 
local  elevation  is  in  Logan  co.,  near  the  middle  of  the  western  half  of  the  state,  1837  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  hillv  or  rolling  surface  of  a  large  part  of  the  Ohio  river  water-shed 
and  the  rounded  bluffs  that  margin  the  large  rivers  are  the  remains  of  the  great  eroeiona 
by  water  of  the  original  geologic  plateaus.  The  Ohio  river  has  worn  its  oed  in  many 
parts  from  SOO  to  WO  ft.  Delow  the  hilly  summits  along  its  valley,  and  its  tributaries  have 
worn  similar  though  less  deep  valleys.  The  main  streams  flowing  into  lake  Erie, 
beginning  at  the  e.,  are:  the  Cuyahoga  river,  emptying  at  Cleveland  and  forming 
its  harbor ;  the  Black  river,  80  m.  w. ;  the  Vermilion,  13  m.  farther ;  the  Huron,  12  m. 
from  it ;  the  Sandusky,  emptying  into  Sandusky  bay  ;  the  Ottawa,  emptying  at  Port 
Clinton ;  and  the  Maumee  into  Maumee  bay.  All  of  them  have  harbors  at  their  moutha. 
Of  these  lake  streams  the  Maumee  drains  much  the  largest  country.  The  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Ohio  are  the  Muskingum,  emptying  at  Marietta  ;  tlie  Hocking ;  the  Sciota, 
having  Portsmouth  at  its  mouth  ;  the  LitUe  Miami,  emptyin:;  C  m.  above  Cmcinnati ;  and 
the  Mfami  proper,  or  Big  Miami,  joining  the  Ohio  aljout  20  m.  below  Cincinnati.  All 
these  river  valleys  are  boiutiful  and  fertile  throughout,  but  growing  richer  in  soil  rela- 
tively from  the  e.  westwardly ;  the  two  Miamis  being  the  richest  valleys  on  the  Ohio 
slope ;  and  the  Itfaumee,  the  Portage,  and  the  Sandusky,  the  streams  flowing  through 
the  richest  soils  to  the  lake.  The  Ohio  river,  notwitlistanding  an  average  descent  of  -ffy 
ft.  to  the  m.,  is  navigable  its  entire  distance  along  the  state  for  steamers  of  considerable 
size  at  high  stages  of  the  water,  and  for  barges  at  all  stafces.    See  Ohio  Rtvkb. 

GBOLooTAMuMiBEBALoaT.— The  geological  structure  of  (he  state  is  simple,  and  varies 
little  from  the  horizontal.  Its  surface  is  an  erosion  of  the  paleozoic  aiystem.  There  is 
no  show  of  granite  at  the  surface  in  the  slate.  The  carboniferous,  Devonian,  and 
Silurian  systems  form  the  surface-rock  geology  of  the  state.  The  quaternary  or  drift 
.  deposits  cover  a  lar?e  part  of  the  state,  the  lowest  or  flrst  of  these  being  the  unstratifled 
blue  clay  known  as  Bowlder  clay  ;  the  later  deposit  a  laminate  clay  called  by  geologists 
the  Erie  chiy ;  and  above  that  vegetable  deposits  of  varied  character.  The  formation  of 
the  quatemaiy  deposits  is  believwl  to  have  been  going  on  during  remote  periods,  during 
which  not  only  alterations  of  the  surface  of  prior  formations  were  going  on  by  elevation 
and  subsidence,  but  the  climate  was  varying  radically  at  different  periods,  the  region 
being  at  one  time  under  glacial  action,  and  at  another  under  a  climate  warmer  than  now. 
The  Dowlder  blue  clay  i^  the  deposit  of  the  glacial  period.  The  carboniferous  system 
embraces  about  one-third  of  the  state,  beginuinz  near  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river  for 
its  easterly  line  of  outcrop,  and  taking  a  n.n.c.  direction  to  near  lake  Erie  ;  overlying  the 
Devonian  svstem  which  geoloeically  forms  the  surface  of  the  n.e.  and  n.w.  portions  of 
the  state.  The  Cuyahoga  shales,  Berea  grit,  and  other  O.  sandstones,  from  near  the 
lake,  belong  to  the  Waverly  or  lowest  group  of  the  Devonian  stratiflcadon.  Limestone 
and  conglomerate  formations  are  shown  in  the  outcrops  of  the  w.  ports  of  the  state. 
The  whole  of  the  s.e.  half  is  underlaid  with  the  coal-bearing  formations ;  and  the 
geological  surveys  show  seven  distinct  veins  of  cool  of  superior  quality  for  domestic  use 
or  for  making  gas  and  smelting-iron.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  coal  beds  which  are 
convenient  to  work  upon  is  about  50  ft  The  outcrop  of  the  coal  is  along  the  margins  of  an 
irregular  belt  reaching  from  Mahoning  co.  in  the  n.e.  to  the  Ohio  river  in  the  s.;  the  two 
extremities  of  the  belt  being  the  most  prolific  in  coal  easily  quarried,  and  the  beds  in  the 
Hocking  river  valley  behig  consideredthe  gi«at  vein  coal  renon  of  O.  The  e.  outcrop  of 
the  coal  basin  is  seen  along  the  Ohio  river  ^r  hundreds  of  miles,  where  tunnels  on  the  coal 
veins  are  run  directly  into  tlie  bills  from  the  river  slope.  The  most  marked  feature  in 
the  basic  geology  of  O.  is  what  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry  terms  the  Cincinnati  Arch,  which  he 
describes  as  "  a  great  fold  of  the  strata  raised  at  the  close  of  the  lower  Silurian  age,  when 
It  formed  two  islands,  one  in  Tennessee,  the  other  lit  Kentucky  and  O.,  arou^  which 
the  more  recent  rocks  were  deposited  on  a  sloping  diore.  ...  In  the  ooal-measure 
epoch,  the  Cincinnati  Arch  was  apparently  a  land  area  throughout  its  entire  length,  its 
northern  end  behig  then  as  now  its  highest  portion,  and  connected  with  the  Uplands  of 
Canada,"  as  shown  "  bv  the  manner  in  which  the  coal-measure  strata  terminate  on  the 
western  margin  of  the  fwshi  hi  Enoz  and  Richland  cos.,  where  the  coal-beds  abut  against 
pre-ezistent  Waverly  sandstone  hills." 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  OfflO  BY  COUNTIES. 


(ELEVENTH  CENSUS :  1890.) 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula.. . . 

Athens 

Auglaize     . 

■  Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign. . 

Clark 

Clermont. . . . 

Clinton 

Columbiana. . 
Coshocton..., 
Crawford.... 
Cuyahoga  •. . 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware. . . . 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Oallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guamaey.. .. 
Hamilton.... 
Hancock  . . . . 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland.  . 
Hocking  . . . . 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

JefFerson.  .. 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence.... 
Licking 


Are*  In 
Bqpire 
MUca. 


488 
447 
487 
700 
485 
898 
620 
460 
475 
401 
447 
898 
496 
884 
538 
560 
898 
480 
600 
414 
452 
260 
474 
898 
624 
402 
441 
400 
41G 
617 
400 
622 
435 
405 
420 
627 
408 
486 
480 
892 
486 
627 
240 
480 
685 


Popolation. 


26,098 
40.644 
22.223 
48,655 
85.194 
28.100 
67,413 
29.899 
48,597 
17.566 
26.980 
62.277 
83.553 
24.240 
69.029 
26.703 
81,927 

309,970 
42,961 
25.769 
27,139 
85.463 
83.939 
22.309 

124,087 
22,023 
27.005 
13.489 
29,820 
28,645 

874,573 
42,563 
28,039 
20,880 
26,080 
29,048 
22,058 
21.139 
31,949 
28,408 
89,415 
27,600 
18.236 
89.656 
48.279 


Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison. . .  . 
Mahoning . . . 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum. . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding. ... 

Perry 

Pickaway . . . 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richlund . . . . 

Ross 

Sandusky    . . 

Scioto 

Seneca. 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull . . . 
Tuscarawas. . 

Union 

Van  Wert . . . 

Vinton 

Warren. 
Washington  . 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot 


Total 40.760 


Am  in 
Sqnare 
MUM. 


448 
680 
480 
465 
422 
416 
420 
415 
460 
896 
438 
480 
400 
432 
651 
416 
811 
414 
402 
501 
436 
480 
432 
480 
487 
668 
418 
618 
644 
420 
660 
891 
626 
689 
427 
405 
402 
428 
086 
640 
415 
628 
404 


Fopnlatlon. 


27,886 
40,295 

102.296 
20.057 
55.979 
24.727 
21.742 
29.818 
37,220 
89.764 
25.175 

100.852 
19.143 
18.120 
61.210 
20.T5J' 
21.974 
25,082 
81.161 
26,959 
17,482 
27,868 
28,421 
80,188 
88,072 
89.454 
80,617 
85.877 
40.869 
24.707 
84.170 
54.089 
43,378  . 
46,618 
22.860 
29,671 
16,045 
25,468 
42,380 
89,003 
24,89* 
44,892 
ai,72-i 


8,672,8H', 
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Iron  is  found  in  abtmdance  in  certain  parts  of  the  state,  particularly  in  Perry,  Oallis, 
Licking,  Lawrence,  Jackson,  Vinton,  Meigs,  Athens,  and  Hocking  cos.  Some  of  the 
ore  Is  of  superior  quality  and  adapted  to  the  finer  class  of  castings.  Clay  in  ail  its  forms 
is  found  in  large  quantities;  carbonate  of  lime,  quick-lime,  and  water-cement  are  very 
extensively  manufactured.  Building  stones  and  grindstones  In  great  quantities  are 
quarried  in  the  northern  {Hurt  of  the  state.  The  sandstones  w.  of  Cleveland,  n.w.  of  the 
coal  belt,  form  a  great  export  of  O.,  and  are  used  in  all  the  cities  of  the  northern  states 
•nd  Canada  for  elegant  buildings;  also  for  grindstones.  The  coal  fields  of  the  state 
cover  an  area  of  10,(M0  square  mites,  and  liave  an  annual  output  of  over  1-3,(I00,000  short 
tons.  Natural  gas  is  foimd  in  the  four  geological  horizons,  the  Berea  grit,  the  Ohio 
shale,  the  Clinton  group,  and  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  pressure  and  amount  of 
projnction  are  gradoally  diminishing,  the  value  of  the  gas  consumed  in  1896  being 
|l,255,700,  against  $5,215,609  in  1889.  The  four  oil  districts,  Lima,  Eastern,  Mecca, 
and  Beldere,  yield  nearly  20,000,000  barrels  per  annmn,  value  nearly  $17,000,000.  Salt, 
both  in  rock  and  solution,  yields  atx>ut  800,000  barrels. 

ZooLOOT.— Among  anjtnals  that  have  become  rare  are  the  giav  wolf,  prairie  wolf,  and 
deer,  but  the  raccoon,  opossimi,  skunk,  weasel,  woodcbuck,  rabbit,  bare,  gray  squirrel, 
flying  squirrel,  etc.,  are  abundant  in  many  localities.  The  ornithology  is  largely  that  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  includes  the  marsh  hawk,  goshawk,  great  homed  owl, 
screech  owl,  grackle,  fox  sparrow,  goldfinch,  song  sparrow,  meadow  lark,  quail,  and 
ruffed  grouse.  The  reptiles  are  those  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Pennsylvania.  Sal- 
mon, trout,  whitefish,  and  muskallonge  are  found  in  lake  £ne,  and  among  natural  and 
introiduced  speolea  in  the  streams  and  ponds  are  black  bass,  pickerel,  trout,  roach,  perch, 
mtiltet,  and  catflsli. 

BoTAirr. — Tlie  forests  which  formerly  almost  covered  the  state  have  mostly  disap- 
peared, ^here  are  several  species  of  horse  chestnut  or  buckeye,  and  from  the  abundance 
of  this  tree,  O.  derives  its  popular  name  of  the  buckeye  slate.  The  oaks  include  the 
white,  red,  black,  and  burr ;  there  are  three  species  of  ash,  beech,  and  maple  ;  4  species 
of  hickory ;  the  white,  slippery,  and  water  elm ;  5  species  of  thorn ;  red  and  black 
cherry ;  blackwalnut,  butternut,  sycamore,  tulip,  pine,  hemlock,  tamarack,  balsam, 
ram,  sassafras,  Kentucky  coffee  tree,  dogwood,  hornbeam,  catalpa,  redbud,  pawpaw, 
box  elder,  and  several  species  of  mulberry,  locust,  and  poplar.  Tie  Catawba  grape 
is  indigenous,  and  among  wild  plants  are  the  gentian,  columbine,  valerian,  conodi, 
bloodroot,  painted  cup,  mandrake,  and  snakeroot 

OuKATB.— Like  all  the  northern  United  States  Ohio  has  a  wide  range  of  temperature, 
nmning  from  a  tropical  heat  during  a  short  summer  term  to  an  Arctic  cold  occiisionaily 
in  winter.  The  difference  between  the  n.  and  s.  parts  of  the  state  is  what  would  be  expected 
from  the  difference  of  latitude  and  a  slight  difference  in  elevation;  the  n.e.  part  of  tha 
state,  which  is  the  highest  in  latitude  and  altitude,  being  the  coldest  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer; and  the  B.W.,  at  Cincinnati,  proportionally  warmer.  The  shores  of  lake  Erie  ara 
noted  for  their  cooling  breezes  in  July  and  August;  receiving  a  land  breeze  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  lake  breeze  in  the  afternoon.  In  spring,  however,  thev  are  visited  by  winds 
blowing  over  ice  fields  floating  down  from  the  upper  lakes,  whica  chill  the  air  In  April 
and  Hay,  wlien  the  interior  of  the  state  has  tlie  most  genial  temperature. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  Cleveland  is  4587° ;  at  Toledo,  40*55*  ;  at  Mas- 
Btllon,  Sd-Oe"  ;  at  Portsmouth,  Sa-SS" ;  at  Cincinnati,  51-87°.  The  mean  annual  rainfall 
at  these  places  is  respectively,  88.43  inches,  88.64  inches,  83.44  inches,  88.82  inches,  and 
86.40  inches. 

Productiows. — There  Is  probably  no  state  of  the  union  with  less  waste  land  than  Ohlo> 
The  broken  hills  of  the  s.e.,  particularly  noted  for  their  products  of  coal  and  Iron,  ara 
the  least,  and  the  central  and  w.  the  most,  fertile.  Every  production  of  the  temperate 
sone  may  be  cultivated  in  some  portion  of  the  state,  and  every  species  of  dom^o 
animal  is  as  profitable  there  as  elsewhere.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire  wool  crop  of 
Iho  V.  S.  was  produced  in  this  state  in  1870 ;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  flax ;  and  of 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  only  the  state  of  New  York  produces  more,  or  exceeds  O.  in 
the  value  of  its  farms  per  acre.  The  n.e.  part  of  the  state,  known  as  the  Western  Reserve, 
or  New  Connecticut,  is  the  most  noted  dairy  region  ;  the  lake  border  is  the  most  valued 
for  fruit,  especially  grapes  ;  the  southern  part  for  stock  ;  and  the  w.  and  s.w.  for  com ;, 
yet  all  portions  grow  pretty  nearly  the  same  crops,  with  a  slight  difference  of  adaptability. 

In  1892  there  were  no  less  than  10,000,000  acres  of  tilled  land  In  Ohio.  The  annual 
production  of  wheat  is  22,000,000  bushels;  of  oaU,  88,000,000;  of  poUtoes,  17,000,000;  of 
rye,  600,000;  of  buckwheat,  2.50,000;  and  of  hay,  2,600,000  tons.  Greater  than  all  is  the 
yield  of  com,  which  reaches  the  enormous  figure  of  124,000,000  bushels.  Other  products 
that  deserve  especial  notice  are  maple-sugar,  with  an  annual  amount  of  8,000,000  pounds; 
honey,  2,600,000  potmds;  and  maple  syrup,  600,000  gallons.  There  are,  in  the  state, 
some  600,000  acres  of  orchards.  Catawba  grapot  were  introduced  about  the  year  1835 
by  Nicholas  liOngwortb,  and  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie  there  are  several  thousands 
of  acres  of  vineyards,  producing  annually  2,600,000  gallons  of  wine  and  30,000,000  pounds 
of  grapes.  Among  small  fruits,  the  strawberry  is  especially  valuable  In  Ohio,  and  in  • 
single  year  400,000  bushels  of  berries  have  been  sold.  The  live  stock  in  the  state  was, 
in  189^  valued  at  about  $80,000,000.  Ohio  sheep  yield  a  fine  quality  of  wool,  reaching 
over  14,000,000  pounds  yearly. 
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lie  flshcriea  of  the  stato  pro  Juce  an  important  (ilement  of  its  commerce.  Tliose  con- 
ducted on  a  considerable  icaJe  are  at  ttie  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  between  the  islands  and 
the  mainland  for  whiteflsh,  and  in  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee  bays  and  their  tributaries 
for  pickerel,  bass,  mullett,  catfish,  and  muscallonee.  The  annual  output  from  the  fish- 
eries of  the  lake  and  its  rivers  exceeds  $1,600,000  of  value.  They  are  packed  principally 
at  Toledo  and  Sandusky  for  export,  and  are  consumed  in  the  Interior. 

HANnTACTUBES. — In  1890,  Ohio  ranked  fifth  among  the  states  in  the  capital  em  ployed 
in  manufacturing  and  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products,  second  toMichigan  in  tlie 
value  of  woodenware,  and  first  in  the  making  of  agricultural  instruments,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  those  used  in  America  being  made  in  Springfield,  Columbus,  Akron,  and 
Canton.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  is  the  most  important  industry ;  Oliio 
ranks  next  to  Pennsylvania,  and  the  annual  output  reaches  over  $57,000,000,  ana 
employs  over  21,000  persons.  About  one-third  of  this  iron  Industry  is  located  in  Cuya- 
hoga county,  Cleveland  alone  having  one  hundred  and  fifty  iron  and  steel  works:  its 
rolling  millsemploy  five  thousand  men,  and  its  Bessemer  steel  furnaces  annually  produce 
one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  rails.  Among  the  specialties  manufactured  here  from 
steel  may  be  noticed  astronomical  telescopes  and  domes.  The  equatorial  telescope 
mountings  for  the  large  telescope  in  Lick  Observatory,  in  California,  came  from  Cleve- 
land, and  among  the  steel  observatory  domes  recently  cast  were  two  for  the  new  Naval 
Observatory  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Many  varieties  of  labor-saving  machines  are  also 
manufactured  in  Cleveland,  such  as  automatic  dumping  buckets,  furnace  hoists  for 
charging  furnaces  and  kilns,  cantilever  derricks,  and  cranes  for  ship-builders'  use  in 
the  construction  of  armored  vessels  and  iron  boats.  The  largest  factory  in  the  world  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  carbons  used  in  electric  lighting  is  located  here.  These  carbons 
are  made  of  lamp-black,  packed  closely  in  molds  and  baked.  Those  used  for  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  Kew  York  Harbor  are  made  here,  and  are  of  extra  size.  There 
are  twenty  oil  works,  chief  of  which  are  those  of  the  Standard  Oil  company,  employing 
three  thousand  men  and  a  capital  of  91,000,000.  Cincinnati  numbers  among  its  numer- 
ous industries  the  largest  safe,  vault,  and  lock  manufactory  in  the  world.  The  produc- 
tion includes  the  most  thoroughly  constructed  fire  and  burglar-proof  safes,  tank  and 
safe  deposit  vaults,  and  every  variety  of  complicated  combination  and  time  locks.  The 
works  cover  over  eight  acres  of  floor  space,  and  employ  a  capital  of  over  $350,000.  The 
lar^t  cooperage  works  in  the  world  are  in  this  city,  where  thousands  of  the  finest 
white  oak  packages  for  beer,  wine,  whisky,  etc.,  are  turned  out  daily.  The  works  cover 
ten  acres,  and  employ  a  capital  of  over  $1,000,000.  Another  special  manufacture  is 
machinery  of  all  sorts  for  re^ducing  iron  and  lumber  to  the  various  forms  in  which  they 
are  needed  for  use  in  the  arts.  One  firm  alone  makes  over  three  hundred  varieties  of 
machines  for  wood  reduction.  The  annual  value  of  the  iron  products  of  this  city  is  over 
$15,000,000,  and  the  annual  value  of  all  its  Industries  is  over  $200,000,000.  Columbus 
has  numerous  factories  for  making  steel  serapus  and  steam  shovels  ;  steel  stamped  or 
drawn  articles,  made  by  drawing  a  sheet  of  metal  into  any  required  shape,  in  place  of 
the  former  method  of  cutting  and  riveting  ;  express  wagons,  trucks,  baggage  and  wheel- 
barrows, and  one  of  the  largest  buggy  and  carriage  trades  in  America.  Springfield  has 
immense  factories  for  mowers  and  reapers,  also  the  largest  f actoiy  for  grain  drills  and  ma- 
chines for  sowing  broadcast  in  the  world.  The  works  occupy  about  twenty  acres,  and 
have  a  floor  space  of  over  five  acres.  Dayton  has  a  great  variety  of  manufactures, 
among  which  ma^  be  noticed  the  great  car  works  established  in  1849,  covering  thirty 
acres  and  employing  eighteen  hundred  men,  and  one  of  the  largest  car  works  in  the 
world.  Akron  has  the  largest  manufactory  for  matches  in  America.  It  was  established 
in  1847,  and  now  has  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  and  a  daily  capacity  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand gross.  The  same  corporation  has  factories  in  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  and  several 
other  places.  It  is  estimated  that  over  six  million  gross  of  matches  are  used  annually 
in  this  country  alone,  and  twenty-seven  million  feet  of  pine  lumber  are  consumed  in 
their  manufacture.  Immense  quantities  of  stone  and  earthen  ware  are  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Akron,  of  which  this  state  produces  one-third  of  the  entire  American  supply, 
amountingto  $1,000,000,000  annually.  Findlay  and  East  Liverpool  make  large  quantities 
of  green  and  window  glass  and  glassware  ;  Hamilton  has  extensive  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  metal  power-cutting  and  punching — over  three  hundred  varieties  of 
shears  and  punches  are  made ;  Toledo,  Zanesville,  Canton,  Lima,  Youngstown,  and 
Chillicothe  are  all  noted  for  their  many  factories.  The  U.  8.  census  of  1890  reported  the 
total  manufacturing  establishments  of  Ohio  at  28,673,  employing  $402,703,019  capital 
and  331,648  persons,  paying  $158,768,888  for  wages  and  $341,016,494  for  materials,  and 
having  an  output  valued  at  $641,688,004.  Aft^  iron  and  steel,  the  most  important 
industries,  according  to  value  of  output,  were  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  flonr 
and  grist  mill  products,  clothing,  lumber  and  planing  mill  products,  slaughtering  and 
meat  pacldng,  malt  liquors,  petroleum  refining,  distilled  liquors,  and  furniture.  Beports 
since  those  of  the  census  show  nearly  1,000  clay-working  plants,  yielding  common  and 
pressed  brick,  $2,405,000;  fire  brick,  $700,000;  vitrified  paving  brick,  $800,000;  sewer 
pipe,  $1,760,000;  drain  tile,  $890,000;  other  tile,  $800,000;  and  *ot«l  producU,  over 
$10,500,000. 

CoiiMEBOB. — Ohio  has  three  TJnited  States  custom  districts,  of  which  the  ports  of 
entry  are  Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati  is  a  port  of  entry  in  the 
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district  of  Loulslftna  for  the  state  of  Ohio.  These  customs  ports  represent  only  the  foreign 
imports  and  exports,  which  the  position  of  Ohio  on  the  lakes,  adjoining  Canada,  and  in 
communication  with  ocean  commerce  through  the  Canadian  canals  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
enables  her  merchants  to  make  direct  to  ana  from  foreign  countries.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Cincinnati,  though  its  foreign  trade  must  be  doue  much  more  indirectly  through 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Ohio  is,  however,  insignificant 
compared  with  the  vast  domestic  commerce  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  along  her  lakes, 
railways,  canals,  and  great  river.  Lake  Erie  is  still  the  greatest  single  highway  of  com- 
merce for  the  state,  and  the  government  has  improved  several  of  its  harbors,  especially 
those  of  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  until  they  are  the  finest  in  the  state.  Sandusky  Bay 
extends  inland  about  eighteen  miles,  and  admits  the  largest  lake  vessels  to  wharf.  This 
U  one  of  the  largest  fresh-water  fish  markets  in  America,  its  annual  trade  in  flih  alone 
amounting  to  over  twelve  thousand  tons,  valued  at  $1,500,000.  Its  annual  export  of 
native  wines  is  over  one  million  gallons ;  of  lime  from  the  Marblehead  quarries,  five 
hundred  thousand  barrels  ;  of  plaster  from  the  adjacent  gypsum  beds,  over  sixty  thou- 
sand barrels.  Cleveland  has  an  annual  coal-trade  of  over  $1,000,000.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  lumber  and  iron  ore  are  also  brought  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  to  her  ship 
yards  and  furnaces.  Toledo,  five  miles  alMve  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee,  has  an  immense 
trade  in  coal,  iron  ore,  lumber  and  grain. 

Formerly  the  canals  were  expected  to  be  second  only  to  the  lake  and  the  Ohio  River 
in  volume  of  commerce,  but  the  railways  have  far  surpassed  them  in  carrylDg-faciUties, 
80  that  the  great  value  of  the  former  is  now  to  secure  low  rates  on  the  railways  by  their 
always  cheaper,  though  slower,  transportation.  The  canals  now  operated  comprise  the 
Ohio  canal,  completed  in  1886,  extending  from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  809  miles 
long,  cost  for  construction  and  improvements  $4,606,204;  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal, 
completed  in  1885,  extending  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  250  miles  long,  cost  #8,062,680; 
the  Hocking  canal,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  completed  in  1843,  extending  from  Carroll  to 
KelsonviUe,  42  miles  long,  cost  $975,481;  and  the  Walhonding  canal,  completed  In 
1843,  extending  from  Rochester  to  Roscoe,  25  miles  long,  cost  $607,269.  There  is  also 
a  laj^e  mileage  of  artificial  feeders  and  slack  water  navigation. 

Railroads. — The  first  railroad  in  the  state  was  one  from  Springfield  to  Sandusky, 
begun  in  1835,  and  there  are  now  nearly  9,000  miles  of  main  track  and  over  13,600  miles 
of  main,  secondary,  and  siding  tracks.  The  local  and  through  trunk  lines  have  a  cap- 
ital of  over  $523,000,000,  and  funded  debt  of  over  $500,000,000;  cost  for  roads  and  equip- 
ments about  $1,040,000,000,  and  have  net  earnings  of  over  $32,000,000.  The  state  Is 
traversed  by  five  great  trunk  systems,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western,  and  the 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  Other  laive  systems  are  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Columbus,  HocUng  Valley,  and  Toledo,  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Columbus,  Sandusky  and  Hocking,  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Western.    The  traffic  over  these  routes  is  enormous. 

Bakks. — ^In  1880  there  were  248  national  banks  in  operation  with  combined  capital 
of  $15,680,100,  deposlto  $97,520,670,  and  reserve  $28,836,628;  123  state  banks,  with  cap- 
iul  $9,984,325,  deposits  $38,341,722,  and  resources  $52,416,052;  4  mutual  savings  banks 
with  deposits  $25,406,4.30,  resources  $27,827,222;  7  stock  savings  banks  with  capital 
$1,709,450,  deposits  $8,458,103,  resources,  $12,008,548:  and  59  private  l>ank8,  with  capital 
$1,603,275,  deposits  $6,196,407,  and  resources  $7,422,012. 

Statistics  of  Cbime. — lu  1806  there  were  9,608  native-bom  prisoners  in  jails,  and 
1,209  set  down  as  foreign-bom  or  unknown.  The  statistics  of  crimes  against  the  person 
and  crimes  against  property  show  the  usual  marked  excess  of  the  latter.  Crimes  against 
the  person  numbered  909,  and  crimes  against  property  numbered  3,083,  according  to  the 
list  of  prosecutions,  but  the  total  number  of  convictions  for  both  these  classes  of  offences 
was  1526.  There  were  2,331  prosecutions  for  crimes  against  public  peace,  etc.,  and  050 
convictions.  In  the  same  year  2,073  divorce  suits  were  granted,  and,  at  the  close,  there 
were  pending  8,163  suits. 

Educatiox.  —The  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  Olilo  are  over  $12,000,000. 
One  mill  on  the  dollar  constitutes  the  state  tax  for  the  educational  fund.  The  number 
of  public  schools  exceeds  13,000,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  them  800,000. 
Education  is  compulsory,  but  the  law  Is  not  strictly  enforced.  There  are  a  number  of 
private  and  municipal  normal  schools,  the  principal  oue  being  at  Lebanon.  The  state 
has  a  school  fund,  derived  chiefly  from  public  lands,  and  yielding  over  $200,000  per 
anniun,  and  public  school  property  valued  at  $40,000,000.  The  oldest  college  in  the 
state  Is  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  In  1787  the  Ohio  company  set  apart  for  its  use 
the  proceeds  of  two  townships  of  land.  The  school  was  orgaulzed  in  1804  and  is  the 
oldest  institution  of  learning  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  Other  old  colleges  are 
Miami  university,  founded  at  Oxford  In  1800;  Kenyon  at  Gambler  1827;  Western  Re- 
serve, founded  in  Hudson  in  1826,  was  removed  to  Cleveland  in  1882,  liberally  endowed 
by  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  re-chartered  as  Western  Reserve  imiverslty.  Oberlin  college, 
founded  in  1884,  was  one  of  the  first  colleges  in  the  Union  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
women  to  higher  education,  and  the  first  to  open  its  doors  to  the  colored  race.  Nearly 
all  the  universities  and  colleges  have  scientific  departments.  The  State  university  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college  at  Columbus  was  founded  in  1870,  with  a  btate 
endowment  of  $700,000;  has  buildings  and  grounds  that  cost  $.300,000;  an  income  of 
$30,000  from  Its  endowments;  and  is,  in  these  respects,  the  strongest  based  Institution 
1b  the  state.  The  chief  law  school  was  founded  in  Cincinnati  in  1883.  There  are  num- 
erous theological  seminaries,  medical  colleges,  and  schools  of  design. 
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LtBRAUiBB. — ^Id  1858  a  general  school  law  was  paaeed  to  raise  a  fund  by  a  tax  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  yearly  "  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  school  libraries  and 
apparatus  to  all  the  commonjschools  of  the  state."  Within  three  years  thereafter,  882,579 
volumes  were  placed  in  the  school  libraries.  The  law  was  suspended  in  1867-58,  and  the 
libraries  were  suffered  to  go  down  by  negligence.  In  1860  the  law  was  re-enacted,  and 
in  1866,  850,000  volumes  were  in  the  common  school  libraries.  But  the  system  was  too 
attenuated.  The  small  and  poor  districts  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  continuous 
care  of  a  library,  so  that  books  became  scattered  and  lost  almost  as  fast  aa  fresh  purchases 
were  made.  The  small  local  school  libraries  have  since  been  turned  over  to  town  library 
associations,  under  a  general  law  passed  in  1867.  A  law  of  Feb.,  1868,  authorized  the 
city  councils  of  any  city  of  the  second  class  to  levy  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar,  "  for  a  free  public  libr<iry  and  reading-room,  providing  suitable  ac- 
commodaiions  are  furnished  wiUiont  expense  to  the  city."  Under  the  action  of  this 
benign  law  noble  public  libraries  are  maintained  in  every  large  city,  and  smaller  ones  of 
great  value  in  all  small  towns  ;  and  a  local  pride  anii  public  spirit  is  stimulated  to  pro- 
mote their  growth  by  private  donations  of  every  kind,  to  render  them  more  creditable  to 
the  town  which  supports  them.  The  Free  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  is  probably  the 
largest  library  ever  created  from  a  public  fund  derived  from  annual  taxation.  The  library 
building  was  begun  in  1868,  partially  occupied  with  about  81,000  volumes  in  1870,  and 
finished  and  dedicated  Feb.,  1874.  It  was  at  that  time  the  finest  library  building  in 
America,  having  a  shelf  capacity  of  250,000  volumes.  It  opened  with  70,000  volumes, 
and  by  June  80,  1S80,  by  purchase  and  donations,  the  number  had  swelled  to  about 
121,651  volumes.  The  number  of  readers  in  attendance  on  Sundays  then  averaged  1000. 
The  annual  income  at^the  same  time  was  $20,000,  and  increasing  with  the  growth  of  tho 
city.  The  creation  of  this  public  library  at  Cincinnati  is  a  sample  of  the  ambitious  and 
successful  development  of  smaller  public  libraries  all  over  the  state. 

Publications. — The  oldest  newspaper  in  the  state  is  the  OaxeUe,  founded  in  Cincin- 
nati in  1703,  and  after  it  the  OazeUe  of  Chilllcothe,  established  in  1800.  The  OndniuUi 
Enquirer  is  another  of  the  first  papers  established  in  the  state.  In  1896  the  total  numbe? 
of  publications  was  1,144. 

KELIGI0U8  Oboanizations. — The  Soman  catholic  denomination  is  the  strongest 
numerically,  and  after  it .  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Disciples  and 
United  Brethren.  The  U.  S.  census  showed  8,857  church  edifices,  682  religions  balls, 
1,215,409  communicants,  and  church  property  valued  at  #12,188,862. 

Public  Chabities. — Among  the  many  noble  public  institntions  are  hospitals  for  the 
insane  at  Athens,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Massillon,  and  Toledo;  hospital  for 
epileptics  at  Gallipolis;  state  reformatory  at  Mansfield;  Boys'  industrial  school  at  Lan- 
caster, Girls'  Industrial  school  at  Delaware;  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
blind,  and  the  feeble-minded,  all  at  Columbus;  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  home  at  SandnJsky; 
and  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  orphans'  home  at  Xenia.  There  are  also  an  oral  and  a 
public  school  for  the  deaf  at  Cincinnati,  a  day  school  for  the  deaf  at  Cleveland,  and  the 
Kotre  Dame  school  for  the  deaf  at  CinclnnatL  The  state  contributes  to  the  support  of 
the  hospital  for  the  colored  insane  at  Longview.  Other  institntions  are  the  state  poii- 
tentiary  at  Columbus,  8  workhouses  in  varions  parts  of  the  state,  46  homes  for  children, 
and  a  public  infirmary  in  every  county.  All  the  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions 
of  the  state  are  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  charities  and  correction,  of 
six  members,  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Government. — The  capital  is  Columbus.  The  constitution  of  1851,  with  some 
amendments,  and  the  laws  passed  under  it,  are  now  codified  and  published.  The  con- 
ditions of  suffrage  are:  to  be  a  male,  21  years  of  age,  native  or  naturalized,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent one  year  in  the  state,  30  days  in  the  county,  and  20  days  in  the  township,  village, 
ward,  or  precinct,  preceding  the  election.  The  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
Kovember  is  election  day.  The  l^islatnre  consists  nominally  of  a  senate  of  86  membeit 
and  a  house  of  representatives  of  100  members;  but  actually  (1897)  of  a  senate  of  37 
members  and  a  house  of  112.  All  memlters  are  elected  for  two  years  and  receive  $600 
per  annum.  The  legislature  meets  in  regular  session  biennially  in  even-numbered 
years  and  by  adjournments  also  holds  sessions  in  the  intermediate  years.  The  numbCT 
of  senators  and  representatives  is  determined  biennially.  An  illustration  of  the  activity 
of  the  legislature  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  the  session  beginning  Jan.  6th,  and 
closing  April  27th,  1896,  there  were  passed  887  local  laws,  816  general  laws,  and  75  joint 
resolutions.  The  general  laws  included  some  important  statutes,  as  for  instance,  the 
creation  of  a  state  board  of  medical  registration  and  qualification;  tbe  increase  of  the 
tax  upon  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors;  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  corruption  at 
election,  and  In  limitation  of  the  expenditures  of  candidates;  important  amendments  of 
the  school  laws;  the  establishment  of  execution  by  electricity  for  death  sentence;  the 
rendering  of  Saturday  afternoon  a  le^l  holiday  in  municipalities  or  cities  containing 
60,000  or  more  Inhabitants,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Torrens  system  of  land  title. 
The  terms  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  state  treasnrer, 
comptroller,  and  attorney-general  are  two  years;  that  of  the  auditor  four  years;  and 
those  of  the  school  commissioner  and  the  board  of  public  works,  three  years.  The 
commissioner  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  superintendent  of  insurance,  supervisor  of 
.  public  printing,  gas  commissioner,  and  state  and  law  librarians,  are  appoint^  by  tbe 
governor.    Tlie  state  board  of  agricoltur)  consists  of  10  members,  five  of  whom  are 
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chosen  anniully  for  two  yean  at  a  convention  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  connty 
agricultoial  societies. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  state  has  an  aathorlzea  strength  of  9,460  officers  and 
men,  and  an  actual  strength  of  6,492.  The  state  owns  no  permanent  camp  ground,  but 
annual  encampments  are  held  in  different  localities,  sometimes  in  sections,  and  sometimes 
the  entire  Guard.    The  total  available  force  of  the  state  in  time  of  war  is  660,000. 

The  r^istration  of  voters  is  required  in  this  state  in  cities  of  not  less  than  nine 
thousand  Inliabitants.  New  ballot  laws,  based  on  the  Australian  system,  were  adopted 
in  1891.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  but  eight  per  cent.  Is  allowed  by  con- 
tract. A.  judgment  t>ecome8  dormant  in  five  years,  but  may  be  revived ;  notes  outlaw 
in  fifteen  years,  and  open  accounts  in  six  years.  Wilful  absence  or  habitual  drunken- 
ness for  three  years,  extreme  cruelty,  imprisonment  in  penitentiary,  divorce  procured  by 
either  party  in  another  state,  are  some  of  the  chief  causes  for  divorce.  Residence  re- 
quired, one  year. 

Finances. — The  state  debt  (funded)  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  16, 1896,  was  $1,541,666, 
all  out  at  3  per  cent.;  state  receipts,  $7,126,386:  expenditures,  $6,601,260;  total  assessed 
valuation,  $1,741,028,437. 

JuDiciABV. — The  judicial  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  circuit 
courts,  courts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of  probate,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other 
courts  inferior  to  the  supreme  court  as  the  general  assemblv  may  from  time  to  time 
establish.  The  supreme  coiut  consists  of  six  judges,  a  majoritv  of  whom  are  necessary 
to  form  a  quorum  or  to  pronounce  a  decision.  It  hat  jurisdiction  In  quo  varranto,  maii- 
damia,  habeas  corpus,  and  procedendo,  and  such  appellate  jurisdiction  as  may  be  provided 
by  law.  It  mast  hold  at  least  one  term  a  year  at  the  capital,  and  elsewhere  as  may 
be  required  by  law.  Supreme  judges  are  elected  for  six  years  at  general  elections,  one 
each  year,  and  the  judge  having  the  shortest  time  to  serve  is  the  chief-justice  for  the 
year.  The  state  is  divided  into  eight  circuits,  with  three  judges  in  each,  chosen,  one 
every  two  years,  for  terms  of  six  years.  Courts  must  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  in 
every  county  in  the  circuit,  and  two  or  more  judges  may  hold  court  in  a  county  at  the 
same  time,  taking  cases  alternately  on  the  docket  in  their  order.  The  state  is  also 
divided  into  ten  common  pleas  districts,  nine  of  which  are  subdivided  into  three  areas 
each,  with  one  judge  in  each  subdivision  or  more  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to 
time  determine.  AH  common  pleas  judges  are  elected  for  terms  of  five  years.  A  probate 
Judge  is  elected  for  three  years  by  each  county.  The  probate  court  has  jurisdiction  in 
probate  and  testamentary  matters,  the  appointment  of  administrators  and  guardians, 
the  settlement  of  their  accounts  and  those  of  executors,  and  thr  oower  to  limit  and 
authorize  their  action.  It  is  empowered  also  to  try  municipal  caset  ivolving  the  awards 
of  damages  for  the  condemnation  of  private  property  for  public  use,  is  a  court  of  record, 
and  has  the  issuing  and  record  of  marriage  licenses. 

The  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1804,  Jefterson  and  Clinton,  3;  1808, 
Madison  and  Clinton,  3;  1812,  Madison  and  Gerry,  7:  1816,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  8; 
1820,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  8;  1824,  Clay  and  Sanford,  16;  1828,  Jackson  and  Calhoun, 
16;  1832,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  21;  1836,  Harrison  and  Granger,  21;  1840,  Harrison 
and  Tyler,  21;  1844,  Clay  and  Frelinghaysen,  23;  1848,  Cass  and  Butler,  23;  1852,  Pierce 
and  King,  2;i;  1856,  Fremont  and  Dayton,  23;  1860,  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  23;  1864,  Lin- 
cohi  and  Johnson,  21;  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax,  21;  1872,  Grant  and  Wilson,  22;  1876, 
Hayes  and  Wheeler,  22;  1880,  Garfield  and  Arthur,  22;  1884,  Blaine  and  Logan,  13; 
1888,  Harrison  and  Morton,  2:^;  1892,  Harrison  and  Held,  22;  CI*  ;eland  and  Stevenson, 
1;  189^,  McKinley  and  Hobart.  23. 

Population.— In  1800,  4.%.365;  1820,  681,295;  1840,  1,619,467;  1860,  2.839,511;  1880, 
3, 198,002— 79,895  colored;  foreign  born,  386,009,  Including  192,697  from  Germany, 
143,267  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  males,  1,613,936;  females,  1,684,126;  dwell- 
ings, 586,604;  families,  641,907;  persons  to  sq.  m.,  7846;  engaged  in  sericulture,  397j496. 
Pop.  '90,  3,672,316.  There  are  88  cos. ;  for  pop.  '90,  see  Census  Tables,  Vol.  XV. 
The  largest  cities,  1890,  were  Cincinnati,  296,908;  Cleveland,  261,353;  Columbus,  88,160; 
Toledo,  81,4:M;  Dayton.  61,220;  Toungstown,  33,220;  Springfield,  31,895;  Akron,  27,601; 
Zanesville,  21,009;  Sandusky,  18,471.    See  Drake,  The  ilalntig  of  the  Ohio  ValUg  (1894). 

OHIO,  a  CO.  In  s.  e.  Indiana,  adjoining  Kentucky;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Ohio,  on 
the  n.w.  by  Laughery  creek:  90  sq.  m.;  i)op.  '90,  4053,  chiefly  of  American  b'»-" 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.     The  principal  productions  are 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.    Co.  seat,  Rising  Sun. 

OHIO,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kentuckv,  tx)unded  on  the  8.w.  by  Green  River,  watered  by  Rough 
Creek ;  on  the  Paducali  and  ij^lizabethtown  railrmd  ;  olO  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  SK3,946.  inclu. 
colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  well-wooded,  and  contains  coal  and  Iron.  'Thesoil 
is  fertile,  and  tho  principal  prmluctious  are  com,  tobacco,  wheat,  potatoes,  wool,  and 
bay.    Co.  seat,  Hartford. 

OHIO,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  West  Virijinia,  adjoining  Pennsylvania,  bounded  on  the  w.  by 
the  Oliio,  intersected  by  Wheeling  creek;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  130 
■q.m. ;  pop.  '90,  41,657,  with  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly,  and  contains 
deposits  of  bituminous  coal.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  good  cropsof  com,  wheat, 
hay,  and  oats.    There  are  many  iron  manufactories.    Co.  seat.  Wheeling. 

OHIO  KITES,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  and  one  of  the  three  great  affluents  of  the  Missls- 
aippi,  ranking  in  length  and  volume  uexl  to  the  Arkansas.    The  distance  from  wliere  the 
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Ohio  begins  by  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg  to  Its 
mouth  is  975  m.  ;  but  the  entire  length  of  the  river  should  include  the  whole  length  of 
the  Alleghany,  the  longest  of  its  river  sources,  which  is  not  less  than  800  m.  more. 
According  to  tradition,  which  is  disputed  l^  some,  the  river  was  discovered  by  de  la  Salle 
in  1669-70.  He  had  for  yean  been  giOJiering  information  concerning  it  from  the  Iroquoia 
who  visited  his  seignory  at  La  Chine  above  Montreal,  and  finally  retched  its  source  by 
,  the  way  of  Nii^B;ara  and  up  Cattaraugus  creek ;  from  which  his  Indian  guide  is  supposed  to 
have  led  him  to  F^rench  creek,  one  of  the  w.  sources  of  the  Alleghany,  and  only  14  m. 
from  lake  Erie.  It  is  supposed  that  his  canoes  were  carried  from  Cattaraugus  creek  over 
to  French  creek,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  portage  may  have  been  made  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Qenesee  nver.  With  canoes  launclied  in  autumn  on  the  stream  of 
the  Allegh  ny  the  discovery  of  the  Ohio  followed  naturally,  and  was  arrested  only  by 
the  falls  where  Louisville  now  standa  There  La  Salle  turned  back,  still  undecided 
whether  the  stream  emptied  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  or  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  inclining 
to  the  latter  opinion  It  mast  have  been  from  the  lime  of  this  voyage  that  the  river 
acquired  Uie  title  of  la  belle  riviire — the  beautiful  river,  which  it  was  subsequently  called 
by  the  French.  The  source  of  the  Alleghany  is  in  the  center  of  Potter  co.,  Penn.,  the 
middle  of  the  n.  tier  of  counties,  where  Uie  table-lands  receive  the  rainfalls  which  hesitate 
which  way  to  flow— whether  to  Join  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  to  seek  the  valley 
that  leads  them  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  SeeALLBOHAirrRivKR.  Thejunction  of  the  Monon- 
gahela at  Pittsburg  forms  the  Ohio.  These  rivers,  rising  one  n.  and  the  other  s.  in  the  Alle- 
ghany range,  meet  in  the  heart  of  wooded  hills  like  those  through  which  thev  have  flowed, 
and  the  Ohio  for  500  m.  of  its  course  below,  plows  its  way  through  a  valley  deepening  and 
widening  as  it  goes  till  the  rounded  bills  along  this  part  merre  into  the  rolling  prainesof 
southern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  disappear  in  the  lowlacos  below  the  junction  of  the 
Wabash.  Its  entire  valley  has  been  eroded  by  the  action  of  tlie  water.and  though  everywhere 
beautiful  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  nowhere  picturesque  or  wild  The  geologic  formations 
along  its  entire  line  are  nearly  level  and  little  disturbed  by  any  violent  convulsion.  The 
area  of  its  drainage  is  314,000  sq.m.;  embracing  a  small  port  of  the  stale  of  N.  Y.,  one- 
third  of  Penn.sylvania,  two-thirds  of  Ohio,  all  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see, small  portions  of  North  Carolina,  Oeorgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  two-thirds  of 
Indiana,  and  the  s.e.  part  of  Illinois  In  this  area  ore  included  the  great  valleys  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  which  join  the  Ohio  only  near  its  mouth.  The 
shores  through  much  of  the  upper  half  of  the  river  present  a  series  of  plateaus  and  broken 
bluffs  that  indicate  successive  wearings  below  the  plane  of  its  former  flow,  and  exhibit  a 
broad  valley  from  5  to  10  m.  in  width  between  its  bounding  hills.  The  immediate  shores 
at  ordinary  stages  of  the  water  are  cut  through  alluvium  generally,  with  the  marks  of 
recent  wearing  of  water  and  caving  of  banks.  From  Pittsburg  to  Portsmouth  the  adja- 
cent hills  are  mined  for  coal  or  iron  in  many  places,  and  the  loading  of  both  into  barges 
in  the  river  is  done  to  an  unusual  extent  by  those  who  own  both  mines  and  boats  and 
market  their  own  productions.  The  8.e.  part  of  Ohio  as  well  as  w.  of  Pennsylvania  is  a 
landscape  spotted  with  the  smoke  of  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Among  the 
abrupt  hills  below  Pittsburg  the  river  isonlv  1000  ft.  wide  at  low  water,  and  1800  at  high 
water.  It  widens  gradually  below  and  its  nigh  stages  frequently  cover  a  vast  extent  of 
bottom  lands.  The  range  between  its  high  and  low  stages  of  water  is  very  great,  60  ft 
being  the  greatest  difference,  and  SO  ft.  the  mean  difference.  The  navigation  below 
Louisville  is  good  for  large  steamers  at  all  seasons,  and  is  usually  maintains  for  most  of 
the  summer  up  to  Wheeling,  and  in  good  stages  of  water  up  to  Pittsburg;  but  is  often 
too  low  in  summer  to  permit  the  "down  river  boats"  to  make  their  trips  up  to  Cincin- 
nati. For  rafting  and  for  coal  and  iron  barges  it  is  good  at  all  seasons.  At  Louisville 
are  the  only  rapids  These  fall  22^  ft.  in  2  m.,  and  are  passed  by  means  of  a  sUp  canal  with 
locks  for  the  lar^t  river  steamers,  and  affording  an  abundant  water-power.  The  imraenae 
passenj^r  travel  formerly  by  river  steamers  has  largely  been  transterred  to  the  railways. 
The  rate  of  the  current  varies  from  one  to  three  m.  an  hour,  depending  on  the  volume. 
The  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Ohio  from  the  n.  are  the  Alleghany,  Muskingum,  Hocking, 
Sciota,  Big  and  Little  Miamis,  and  the  Wabash;  from  the  8.  the  Monongahela,  Little 
Kanawha,  Oreat  Kanawha,  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  principal  cities  and  towns  upon  its  banlcs  are  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Eliza- 
telhtown,  Marietta,  Parkersburg,  Pomeroy,  Oallipolis,  Ironton,  Portsmouth,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  Newport,  Laurenceburg,  Madison,  Louisville,  New  Albany,  Leavenworth, 
Evansville,  Paducah,  and  Cairo  at  its  mouth  where  it  joins  the  Mississippi. 

OHIO  8TATX  umVJiJtSITT,  at  Columbus,  O.,  having  837  acres  in  the  city  and  8 
buildings  valued  at  $375,000,  and  a  library  of  20,000  vols.  It  has  a  total  income  of 
$156,084.75.  It  confers  degrees  in  law,  arts,  philosophy,  science,  agriculture,  civil, 
mining  and  electrical  engineering,  pharmacy  and  veterinary  surgery,  and  gives  military 
instruction.  A  school  of  manual  training  was  opened  in  1893.  In  1806  the  university 
bad  a  faculty  of  70,  and  069  students.    Pres.  J.  H.  Canfleld,  ll.d.,  m.a. 

OHIO  WB8IXTAV  UHIVXBSITT,  at  DeUware,  Delaware  co.,  Ohio.  Was  founded  in 
1814.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio.  In  1877  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  Female  college,  founded  In  1853,  was  united  with  the  university.  Its  bnild- 
ing  is  now  known  as  the  Monnett  hall  of  the  university,  and  is  the  home  of  the  female 
students.    The  value  of  buildings,  grounds  and  productive  endowment  is  now  more 
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than  $1,000,000,  and  Its  annnal  Income  is  over  $90,000.  The  original  campus  contains 
80  acres  of  ground  and  has  on  it  6  large  boiidings.  One  of  these,  University  hall,  is 
one  of  the  largest  college  bnildings  in  the  United  States  and  contains  Gray  chapel, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  2500.  The  new  Slocum  library  is  an  elegant 
stone  structure  with  a  capacitv  of  over  100,000  volumes.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
main  campus  are  situated  the  Monnett  hall  campus  of  10  acres,  and  the  Observatory 
park  of  7  acres.  The  university  possesses  finely  lighted  and  equipped  chemical,  phy- 
sical, biological,  and  physiological  laboratories.  The  cabinet  rooms  are  ample  and 
admirably  arranged.  The  collection  contains  about  100,000  specimens.  In  the  depart- 
ments of  conchology  and  Ohio  geology  the  series  are  quite  complete.  In  1896  the 
number  of  professors  and  regular  instructors  was  54.  The  faculty  of  arts  is  very 
thoroughly  organized,  and  there  are  an  important  biblical  course,  and  a  ftill  scientific 
course.  The  number  of  students  in  the  catalogue  of  1896  was  1271,  of  whom  728  were 
male,  and  643  were  female.  There  Is  likewise  a  conservatory  of  mnsic  well  equipped 
with  an  enrollment  of  151  students.  The  tmiversity  maintains  a  preparatory  department 
with  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  and  most  of  the  college  students  are  here  prepared. 
The  college  classes  number  513,  the  preparatory,  including  the  commercial  students, 
526.    President,  Bev.  Jas.  W.  Bashford,  d.d. 

OHIiAU,  Olau,  or  Olawa,  a  t.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  17  m.  8.e.  from  Breslau,  on  the 
Oder.  Ohlau,  which  is  on  the  railway  between  Breslau  and  Vienna,  is  an  ancient  town, 
with  a  roval  palace  and  an  old  castle.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
industrial  activity.  Being  the  capital  of  a  circle,  It  has  numerous  district  comts  and 
offices.    Pop.  '85,  8576. 

OHH,  nnit  of  resistance.    See  Galvawio  Battkbt:  Elbctbicitt. 

OKK.,  Georo  Simon,  1787-1854;  b.  Germany;  educated  at  Erlangen.  After  giving 
mathematical  instruction  In  a  number  of  places,  he  was  called,  in  1817,  to  a  chairln  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Cologne,  and  the  next  year  published  an  elementary  treatise  on  geome- 
try. He  made  a  study  of  the  laws  of  galvanic  currents  and  finally  discovered  the 
theorem  called  "Ohm's  law,"  upon  which  the  mathematical  theory  of  electricity  is 
founded.  An  exposition  of  this  theory  is  contained  In  The  Galvanic  Ch/iiv,  Mnlhemati- 
enlly  worked  out  (1827).  Among  his  other  works  are:  Molemtar  Phpncs  (1849),  and  Privci- 
pJa  nf  Ph)/sin  (1854).  He  left  his  professorship  at  Cologne  in  1826,  was  director  of  the 
Nuremberg  polytechnic  school  1888-49,  and  was  then  called  to  the  chair  of  physics  at 
Munich, 

Orsim,  an  important  genus  of  minute  fungi  of  the  section  HyT^TwmyeeUt,  growing  on 
diseased  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  They  consist  of  minute  tubular  threads, 
forming  flocks,  white  in  some  species,  brightly  colored  in  others,  simple  or  irrogulnrly 
branched,  assuming  in  their  upper  part  the  form  of  strings  of  bends,  which  finally  break 
up  into  elliptic  spores.  The  species  actually  existing  are  probably  much  more  numerous 
than  those  which  have  been  fully  ascertaiDcd.  Among  the  most  important  of  (he  vegeta- 
ble parasites  of  man  is  0.  albiearu,  which  is  found  on  the  epithelium  in  the  mouth 
and  throat  in  the  disease  called  aphtha,  or  thrush,  and  on  that  of  the  throat  in  diphtheria, 
also  sometimes  in  the  nostrils,  stomach,  and  intestines,  on  the  nails,  the  nipples,  and 
other  places.  It  is  more  common  in  children  and  in  aged  persons,  than  in  those  who 
are  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  last  stages  of  many  diseases,  when  the 
mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  nitrogenous  decomposable  matter.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  other  vegetable  parasites,  no  species  of 
OTdium  begins  its  attack  upon  a  perfectly  healthy  surface,  either  anmial  or  vegetable;  a 
diseased  state  of  the  tissue  being  to  these  fungi  a  necessary  condition  of  vegetation  "just 
as  the  yeast-plant  will  not  vegetate  save  in  a  fermentable  fluid,  that  is,  in  a  solution 
which,  in  aadition  to  sugar,  contains  some  decomposable  albuminous  matter."  O. 
albiearu  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  white  pasty  substance,  slightly  elevated  above  the 
mucous  membrane  to  which  it  adheres;  but  under  the  microscope,  its  filamentous  struc- 
ture is  easily  perceived.  Its  seat  is  at  first  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
but  its  filaments  soon  penetrate  deeply  between  them,  and  the  upper  epithelial  layers  are 
soon  worn  out,  and  thrcwn  off  by  the  rapid  growth  from  below.  However  incapable 
the  0.  aOneans  may  be  of  attacking  a  healthy  surface,  there  cat)  be  no  doubt  that  it 
greatly  contributes  to  the  extension  of  disease,  and  that  it  is  very  readily  communicated 
from  one  patient  to  another  when  there  is  catarrh  or  other  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
mucona  membrane. 

Another  species  of  otdium  which  has  attracted  great  attention  is  0.  Tttekeri,  regarded 
by  many  as  producing  the  grape  direase,  which,  sevei'al  years  ago,  injured  the  vineyards 
01  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  accordance  with  the  views  already  expressed,  per-- 
haps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  merely  accompanying  and  extending  the  ciisease.  It  may 
probably  be  the  case  that  over-cultivation  of  pariicular  varieties  of  grape,  and  too  long 
continued  cultivation  on  the  same  ground,  have  so  impaired  the  vigor  and  healthfulness 
of  the  plants  as  to  make  them  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  parasite.  O.  Tuekeri  makes  its 
appearance  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  myetHum  of  webbv,  creeping,  branching  filaments, 
which  send  out  upright  or  decumbent  jointed  stems.  The  bead -like  joints  of  the  stems 
become  successively  filled  with  spores,  which  are  finally  discharged  in  little  clouds  fqr 
the  multiplication  of  the  species.  The  grape  di!>ease  was  first  observed  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  tlte  spring  of  184S,  on  vines  in  tne  vinery  of  Mr.  Tucker.    The  ends  of  Iho 
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jouag  shoots  assnmed  a  crispy  appearance,  began  to  wither,  and  then  dried  np.  The 
unripe  grapes  were  next  attacked,  becoming  covered  with  a  grayish-wbite  bloom,  tlie 
skin  of  tlie  grapes  being  destroyed,  and  tbey  rotled  and  dried  up.  The  disease  rapidly 
spread  over  other  Englisli  vineries;  was  observed  alx>ut  the  same  time  in  the  vineries  of 
Paris,  and  soon  in  the  vineyards  of  almost  all  parts  of  France,  Italv,  Greece,  Tyrol,  and 
Hungary;  Anally,  and  in  a  slighter  degree,  aSecting  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine.  Its 
ravages  extended  to  Algeria,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  many  other  countries,  among  which 
is  particularly  to  be  noticed  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  it  proved  almost  completely 
destructive  to  the  grapes,  and  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  the  celebrated 
Madeira  wine.  The  importation  of  Madeira  wine  to  Britain  in  1831  amounted  to 
209,127  gallons;  and  in  1861  only  to  28,749  gallons.  It  is  probable  that  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  Madeira  vineyards  made  the  progress  of  the  disease  more  rapid,  and  its 
results  more  complete  than  elsewhere,  by  causing  a  prevalence  of  the  conditions  favor- 
able for  it.  No  kind  of  vine  escaped.  The  grape  disease  is  first  perceived  in  the  leaves, 
which  become  whitish,  in  consequence  of  a  mycelium  spreading  over  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  sometimes  curl  up,  or  they  become  black  at  the  center,  the  black- 
ness extending  towards  the  circumference,  and  finally  they  drop  o£F.  The  plant, 
through  loss  of  its  leaves,  now  becomes  more  unhealthy;  the  shoots  are  attacked  by  the 
disease,  the  stalks  of  the  bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  grapes  themselves.  The  parasite 
penetrates  into  the  young  wood,  the  shoots  are  covered  with  spots  and  blotches  of  a  red- 
dish-brown, or  even  black  color,  and  look  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  had  been  applied  to  them. 
Sometimes  they  secrete  a  clammy  inodorous  fluid  all  over  their  surface;  and  in  many 
cases  they  wither  from  the  top  down  half  their  length.  The  affected  grapes  very  often 
first  exhibit  the  disease  in  a  single  whitish  spot  on  a  single  grape  of  a  bunch,  which 
enlarges  by  radiating  irregularly.  If  in  a  bunch  there  is  one  abortive  grape,  it  often 
shows  signs  of  the  disease,  whilst  the  rest  remain  free.  The  creeping  branches  of  tlie 
mycelium  are  fixed  upon  the  stiin  of  the  grape  by  rootlets,  which  do  not  penetrate  into 
the  juicy  pulp.  The  mycelium  sends  up  vertical  fertile  branches  of  nearly  equal  height, 
densely  aggregated,  and  forming  a  velvet-like  mass.  The  extremities  of  these  become 
l>eadea;  and  at  last  the  uppermost  cell  or  bead  increases  in  volume,  becomes  detached, 
and  is  caiTied  oft  by  some  slight  breath  of  air,  to  multiply  the  species  by  tlie  dispersion 
ef  its  spores.     The  other  bead-like  cells  follow  in  succession. 

Various  means  were  resorted  to  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  grape  disease. 
The  application  of  pulverized  sulphur  was  found  useful,  the  fungus  withering  and  dry- 
ing up  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  minute  particle  of  sulphur.  The  application  of 
sulphur  must  be  frequent,  as  portions  of  the  mycelium  and  some  of  the  spores  always 
escape.  The  use  of  sulphur  was  the  chief  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  oldium  in 
French  and  European  vineyards ;  it  became  general  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy ;  and 
in  consequence  of  its  national  importance,  the  duty  on  sulphur  was  reduced  by  the 
French  government.  Hydrosulpbide  of  lime  was  also  applieKl  to  vines  with  very  bene- 
ficial eflfect.  It  is  prepared  b^  thoroughly  mixing  68  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with 
the  same  quantity  of  slaked  lime,  adding  three  or  four  quarts  of  water,  boiling  for  about 
ten  minutes,  allowing  it  to  settle,  and  decanting  the  clear  liquor.  When  it  is  to  be  used, 
one  quart  is  mixed  with  100  quarts  of  water,  and  it  is  poured  over  the  vines. 

OIL-CAKE,  the  cake  which  remains  in  the  press  when  seeds  are  crushed  to  expres 
the  oil  which  they  contain.  Oil-cake  still  retains  a  portion  of  the  oil  of  the  seed,  along 
with  almost  all  its  other  constituents,  and  is  valuable  either  for  feeding  cattle  or  for 
manure.  Linseed-cake  is  so  much  more  largely  used  in  Britiiin  than  any  other  kind  that 
the  name  oil-cake  is  in  general  exclusively  appropriated  to  it,  the  other  kinds  being 
known  as  rape-eake,  poppy-eake,  hemp-cake,  eoUa-eake,  etc.,  according  to  the  plant  from 
the  seed  of  which  they  are  produced.  The  use  of  oil-<»ke  for  feeding  cattle  has  very 
much  increased  of  late  years,  and  it  is  an  article  of  commercial  importance.    Large 

?uantities  are  imported  into  Britain  from  different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
rom  North  America.  But  English  Unseed-eake — cake  made  at  oil-mills  in  England, 
mostly  from  imported  seed — is  preferred  to  any  other,  because  heat  not  being  so  freely 
applied  during  the  expression  of  the  oil,  more  oil  is  left  in  the  cake,  and  also  because 
foreign  cake  often  suffers  from  dampness  both  before  and  during  the  sea  passage. 
Besides  the  oil  which  remains  in  it,  linseed-cake  contains  from  24  to  33  per  cent  of  nitrog- 
enous substances  or  protein  compounds,  which  make  it  very  valuable  lioth  for  feeding 
cattle  and  for  manure.  The  value  of  linseed-cake  for  feeding  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
kind  of  grain  or  pulse. — Rape-cake  is,  next  to  linseed-cake,  the  kind  of  oil-cake  best 
known  in  Britain.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  linseed-cake,  but  is  not  relished  by  cattle, 
having  a  hot  taste,  and  a  tendency  to  become  rancid.  Sheep,  however,  eat  it  readily, 
and  it  is  often  employed  for  fattening  them.  It  is  often  also  ground  to  a  coarse  powdet' 
{rape-dust),  and  used  as  a  manure.  Its  fertilizing  power  is  great,  and  it  is  used  by  the 
Flemish  farmera  as  guano  now  is  by  those  of  Britain. — Offtton  leed-eake  is  much  used  as 
a  manure  in  some  parts  of  North  America. — Ooeoa-nui-cake  is  used  in  the  south  of  India, 
lx>th  for  feeding  cattle  and  for  manure. — Other  kinds  of  cake  are  noticed,  if  sufficiently 
important,  under  the  plants  from  which  they  are  derived.  Their  properties  are  generally 
similar  to  those  of  linseed -cake,  although  the  pungency  of  some,  tuifnuttardreake,  renders 
'  them  unsuitable  for  feeding  cattle.    Seie  OrLS. 
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OIL  UITI,  a  cit7  In  Venuigo  co.,  Pa.;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  river  and 
Oil  creek,  and  on  the  Allegheny  Valley,  the  Erie,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
em,  and  the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  railroads;  132  miles  n.  of  Pittsburg. 
It  was  founded  in  1860,  Incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1862,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1870;  is  the  center  of  Uie  great  petroleum  belt,  and  is  principally  engaged  in  refining 
and  shipping  oil.  There  are  national,  state,  and  private  banks,  electric  lights,  electric 
Street  railroads,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  high  school,  iron  foundries,  and  boiler  and 
engine  works.    Pop.  '00,  10,932. 

OIIrOIOTH.    See Floobcloth. 

OIL-TUEX.  A  great  incentive  has  been  given  by  the  discovery  of  copious  wells  of 
petroleum  (see  Oil-wkll8  and  Oii.-tbai>e)  to  the  invention  of  some  mode  of  using  oil 
as  a  fuel  f^r  furnaces  and  stoves.  Such  attempts  had  often  been  made  before ;  but  they 
assume  a  new  aspect  now  that  oil  has  become  so  much  cheapened.  Nearly  half  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  European  steamships,  and  more  tlian  half  in  those  which  make  long  voy- 
ages, is  taken  up  with  the  stowage  of  coaL  Petroleum  (q.v.)  gives  out  nearly  twice  as 
much  heat  as  an  equal  weight  of  anthracite  or  steam  coal. 

As  respects  the  use  of  petroleum  for  raising  steam,  several  reports  have  been  made 
public,  stating  that  it  has  lieea  so  employed  with  success;  but  a  careful  examination  of 
the  most  reliable  experiments  plainly  shows  that  as  yet,  at  any  rate,  this  cannot  be  done 
economically,  except  in  rare  instances,  such  as  in  the  oil  re^^ons  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  full  and  apparently  very  reliable  report  on  petroleum  in  all  its  bearings  by  Mr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  published  in  the  general  report  of  the  judges  of  group  III.,  Phila- 
delphia exhibition  of  1876,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  price  of  anthrMite  coal  in  Amer- 
ica is  eight  dollars  per  ton,  and  at  this  rate  petroleum  for  equal  beating-power  would 
cost  three  times  as  much.  In  Qreat  Britain,  where  parafflue  oil  is  as  cheap  as  petroleum, 
Uie  advantage  in  the  use  of  coal  is  much  greater.  The  reports  of  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  to  the 
English  admiralty,  and  by  Mr.  Isherwood,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  en^neering  in  the 
U.  B.  navy,  agree  in  stating  that,  although  mineral  oils  can  be  burned  without  difBculty 
for  raising  steam,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  whether  they  can  be  used  successfully  and 
safely  at  sea.  The  eminent  French  chemist,  St.  Claire  Devil  le,  has  perhaps  made  what 
are  as  yet  the  most  trustworthy  experiments  respecting  the  burning  of  mineral  oils  for 
raising  steam  in  locomotives.  He  considers  that  only  the  heavy  ana  thick-flowing  kinds 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  heating  these  engines;  that  with  heavy  oil  steam  can  be  got 
up  in  the  same  time  as  with  coal;  and  that,  as  compared  with  the  latter,  the  oil  required 
is  only  alMut  one-half  the  weight    On  one  of  the  railways  in  the  s.  of  Russia,  the 

eetroleum  found  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  sea,  was  burned  for  a  time  in  the  locomotives; 
at  although  a  success  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  it  was  found  to  be  too  costly 
a  fuel.    For  a  drawing  of  the  furnace  used,  see  Engineering  for  Jan.  5,  1877. 

The  chief  advanta^  of  petroleum  compared  with  coal  as  a  fuel  in  raising  steam  are 
its  greater  heating-power,  the  smaller  stor^e  space  it  requires,  and  its  freedom  from  ash. 
Its  disadvantages  are  greater  cost,  difiScuUy  in  burning  without  much  smoke  or  tarry 
deposits,  and  the  danger  attending  its  use. 

More  success  has  attended  the  use  of  petroleum  in  metalloigical  processes.  Its  free- 
dom as  a  fuel  from  deleterious  ingredients  gives  it  at  once  a  great  advantage  here.  One 
of  the  best  petroleum  furnaces  for  working  iron  is  that  designed  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Eames. 
The  petroleum  is  made  to  drip  over  a  series  of  dielves  in  an  Iron  vessel,  and  is  Uiere  con- 
Tert^  into  vapor  and  carried  forward  by  superheated  steam  to  be  mixed  with  air,  and  is 
then  immediately  burned  in  the  "  combustion-chamber"  at  the  end  of  the  furnace,  close 
to  where  the  iron  is  piled.  Steam  in  one  condition  or  another  is  used  to  convert  the 
petroleum  into  vapor  in  most  furnaces  where  it  is  used.  In  furnaces  for  bendine  armor- 
plates,  and  also  for  working  thinner  iron  plates,  mineral  oil  has  been  found  to  have  the 
advantage  over  coal  of  raising  the  heat  required  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  also  pro- 
daces  less  scale  on  the  iron,  and  with  it  the  heat  is  more  easily  concentrated  on  a  portion 
of  the  plate. 

OILLS'TS,  or  (EnxBTS,  small  openings,  often  circular,  used  in  mediteval  buildings 
for  discharging  arrows,  etc.,  through. 

on.  HLL.    See  Oils. 

OIL  FALX,  Elm*,  a  genus  of  palms,  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  cocoa-nut  palm.  The 
best  known  species,  the  oil  palm  of  tropical  Africa,  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  60  to 
80  feet.  The  stems  are  thickest  in  the  middle,  tapering  chiefly  upwards.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  their  footstalks  spiny.  The  flowers  have  a  strong  peculiar  smell,  like  that 
of  anise  or  chervil.  The  fruit  forms  an  immense  bead,  like  a  great  pine-apple,  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  bright  orange-colored  drupes,  having  a  thin  skin,  an  oily  pulp, 
and  a  hard  stone.  The  pulp  of  the  drupes,  forming  about  three-fourths  of  their  whole 
bulk,  yields,  by  bruising  and  boiling,  an  oil,  which  when  fresh  has  a  pleasant  odor  of 
•violets,  and  when  removed  into  colder  regions  acquires  the  consistency  of  butter.  This 
oil  is  now  very  largely  imported  from  tropical  Africa  into  Britain,  ana  is  much  used  for 
many  purposes,  as  for  making  candles,  toilet  soaps,  etc,  and  for  lubricating  machineiy 
and  the  wheels  of  railway  carriages.  When  frrab,  it  is  eaten  like  butter.  See  Oiu. 
The  nut  was  formerly  rejected  as  useless  after  the  oil  had  been  obtained  from  the 
fruit;  but  from  its  kernel  a  fixed  oil  is  now  extracted,  called  PAUf-Nur  Oil;  which 
Is  dear  and  limoid,  and  has  become  to  some  ^extent  an  article  of  oommeroe;.    The 
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on  palm  aboands  in  mangrove  swamps,  bat  is  also  a  conspicuous  feature  of  tlie  land- 
scape on  sandy  coasts  in  the  tropical  parts  of  western  Africa.  It  yields  from  its  trunk 
abundance  of  a  pleasant  and  harmless  beverage,  which,  however,  becomes  intoxicating 
in  a  few  hours,  called  malova  in  Angola,  and  much  used  there  as  an  alcoholic  stimulant. 
The  unripe  nuts  of  the  oil  palm  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Africa  for  making  an  excel- 
lent kind  of  soup.  The  oil  palm  has  been  introduced  into  some  parts  of  America,  and 
is  now  abundant  in  them.    See  Ulus.,  Palms,  voL  XL 

OIL-KEjriAUiO.  Several  oils,  from  the  mode  of  their  extraction,  are  necessarily 
impure,  and  various  means  are  taken  for  refining  or  purifying  tJhem:  thus,  the  so-called 
flth-oilt — that  is,  whale,  seal,  cod,  etc. — are  clarified  either  by  mixing  them  with  a  chemi- 
cal solution,  or  by  passing  steam  through  them  and  filtering  through  coarse  charcoal. 
The  chemical  solutions  employed  are  various.  One  method  is,  to  use  a  strong  solution 
of  oak  bark,  the  tannic  acid  in  which  combines  with  the  albuminous  matters  present  in 
the  oil,  and  precipitates  them ;  another  plan  is,  to  agitate  bleaching- powder,  formed  into 
a  milk  with  water,  with  the  oil;  and  then,  after  suosidence  of  the  chloride  of  lime  and 
water,  to  wash  the  oil  with  water,  or  lets  of  steam  passed  through  it.  A  more  simple 
and  very  effective  plan,  invented  by  Mr.  Dunn,  is  to  apply  a  steam  heat  not  exceedmg 
200°  F.,  and  then  pass  a  current  of  air  of  the  same  temperature  through  it  continuously 
for  some  time:  this  effectually  bleaches  the  oiL 

Olive,  and  some  other  vegetable  oils,  are  refined  by  agitating  them  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  caustic  soda.  This  renders  the  whole  soapy;  but  altera  time  the  oil  precip- 
itates a  saponaceous  deposit,  and  the  remainder  becomes  quite  clear  and  pure,  and  is 
then  poured  off.  The  value  of  several  of  the  most  important  oils  of  commerce  is  so 
greatly  increased  by  refining,  that  this  art  has  now  become  a  very  important  branch  of 
business,  and  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

OILS  (including  fats).  The  fats  and  fixed  oils  constitute  an  important  and  well- 
marked  ^up  of  organic  compounds,  which  exist  abundantly  both  m  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  They  are  not  simple  organic  compounds,  but  each  of  them  is  a 
mixture  of  several  such  compounds  to  which  the  term  glyeeride*  is  applied ;  and  the 
glvcerides  which  by  their  mixture  in  various  proportions  form  the  numerous  fats  and 
oils  are  mainly  those  of  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids — if  we  adopt  the  recent  view 
that  margaric  acid  (q.v.)  has  no  independent  existence — and  to  a  less  extent  those  of 
other  fatty  acids,  which  will  be  presently  noticed,  such  as  butvric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and 
capric  acids,  which  are  obtained  from  butter;  myristic  acid,  which  is  obtained  from 
cocoa-nut  oil,  etc.  The  members  of  this  group  may  be  solid  and  hard,  like  suet;  semi- 
solid and  soft,  like  butter  and  lard;  or  fluid,  like  the  oils.  The  solid  and  semi-solid  are, 
however,  generally  placed  together  and  termed  fats,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fluid  oils. 
The  most  solid  fats  are  readily  fusible,  and  become  reduced  to  a  fluid  or  oily  state  at  a 
temperature  lower  than  that  of  the  boiling-point  of  water.  They  are  not  volatile,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  and  it  is  not  until  a  tem- 
perature of  between  500°  and  60Q°  P.  is  reached  tliat  they  begin  nearly  simultaneously  to 
boil  and  to  undergo  decomposition,  giving  off  acroleine  (an  acrid  product  of  the  distil- 
lation of  glycerine)  and  other  compounds.  In  consequence  of  this  property,  these  oils 
are  termed  ^Md  oils,  in  contradistinction  to  a  perfectly  separate  group  of  oily  matters,  on 
which  the  odoriferous  properties  of  plants  depend,  and  which,  from  their  being  able  to 
bear  distillation  without  change,  are  known  ascotoAZe  oUi.  These,  which  are  also  known 
as  ementUU  or  ethereal  oUs,  differ  tn  toio  in  their  chemical  composition  from  the  compounds 
we  are  now  considering,  and  will  be  separately  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 
All  the  fats  and  oils  are  lighter  than  water,  and  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  that  fluid. 
Their  specific  gravity  ranges  from  about  0.91  to  0.94.  They  dissolve  in  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine  (one  of  the  volatile  oils),  benzole,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  alcohol;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  act  as  solvents  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.  If  a  fatty  matter  be 
shaken  with  a  watery  solution  of  albumen,  gum,  or  some  other  substance  tliat  increases 
the  density  of  the  water,  and  renders  it  viscid,  the  mixture  assumes  a  milky  appearance, 
in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  fat  or  oil  in  the  form  of  microscopic  globules, 
and  is  termed  an  emulnon.  These  bodies  possess  the  property  of  penetrating  paper  and 
other  fabrics,  rendering  them  transparent,  and  producing  what  is  well  known  as  a  greasy 
stain.  They  are  not  readily  infiammable  unless  with  tne  agency  of  a  wick,  when  tbev 
bum  with  a  bright  flame.  In  a  pure  and  fresh  state  they  are  devoid  of  taste  and  smell, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  they  become  oxidized  and  acid,  assume  a  deeper  color,  evolve 
a  disagreeable  odor,  and  are  acrid  to  the  taste;  or,  in  popular  langu^e,  they  become 
raneia.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  change  occurs  is  considerably  mcreased  by  the 
presence  of  mucilaginous  or  albuminous  bodies.  The  rancidity  may  be  removed  iiy 
shaking  the  oil  in  hot  water  in  which  a  little  hydrated  magnesia  is  suspended 

The  general  diffusion  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  animal  kingdom  has  been  already 
described.  (See  Fats,  Animal.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  they  are  equally  widely 
distributed,  there  being  scarcely  any  tissue  of  any  plant  in  which  traces  of  them  may  not 
be  detected;  but  they  are  especially  abundant  in  the  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the  eructfera 
are  remarkably  rich  in  oil;  linseed  yielding  fully  20  per  cent  and  rape-seed  about  40  per 
cent  of  oil ;  and  some  fruits,  as  those  of  the  olive  and  oil-palm,  yield  an  abundance  of  oil 

The  uses  of  the  oils  and  fats  are  numerous,  and  highlv  important,  various  members 
of  this  group  being  extensively  employed  as  articles  of  food,  as  medicines,  as  labricat- 
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tug  agents,  in  tbe  preparation  of  soaps,  plasten,  ointments.  Tarnishes,  pigments,  can- 
dles and  other  means  of  illumination,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  leather,  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important  members  of  the  group: 

1.  Vegetable  ^t».— The  chief  solid  fats  of  vegetable  origin  are  coco,>-DUt  oil,  nutmeg 
butter,  and  palm  oil.  The  fluid  ratable  fats  or  oils  are  divisible  into  the  lum-diying  and 
the  drying  oils;  the  latter  being  distinguished  from  the  former  by  their  becoming  dry  and 
soUd  when  exposed  in  thin  layers  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  oxygenation;  while  the 
former  do  not  absorb  oxygen,  but  are  converted  by  hvponitric  acid  or  sub-oxide  of  mer- 
cury into  elaidine  (as  described  in  the  article  Olbine),  a  reaction  which  is  not  exhibited 
by  the  diying  oils.  Some  of  the  drying  oils,  especially  linseed  oil,  when  mixed  with 
cotton,  wool,  or  tow,  absorb  oxygen  so  rapidly,  and  consequently  become  so  heated  as 
to  take  fire,  and  many  cases  of  the  Bi>ontaDeous  combustion  of  heaps  of  oily  materials 
that  have  been  em{>loyed  in  cleaning  mscbinery  have  been  recorded.  The  drying  prop- 
erty may  be  much  increased  by  treating  the  oils  with  a  little  litharge  or  oxide  o?  man- 
ganese, and  linseed  oil  thus  treated  is  then  known  as  boHed  oil.  The  chief  non-drying 
oils  ara  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  and  colza  oil;  while  the  most  important  drying  oils  are 
those  of  linseed,  hemp,  poppy,  and  walnut;  castor  oil  seems  to  form  a  link  between 
these  two  classes  of  oils,  since  it  gradually  becomes  hturd  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Animal  Fht*.— The  chief  solid  fats  are  suet,  lard,  butter,  goose  grease,  etc. ;  while 
among  the  fluid  fats  or  oils,  sperm  oil,  ordinary  whale  oil,  cod-liver  oil,  and  neat's-foot  oil 
may  be  especiallv  mentioned.  In  many  of  their  diaracters,  spermaceti  and  bees- wax 
resemble  tne  solia  fats,  but,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  articles  on  these  subjects,  they  are  not 
^ycerides.  As  a  general  role,  stearine  and  palmitine,  both  of  which  have  comparatively 
high  fusing  points  (between  157°  and  114°  F.),  preponderate  in  the  solid  fats ;  while  oleine, 
Vbich  is  fluid  at  83°,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  tbe  oils. 

One  or  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  decompositions  of  the  fats  must  be  noticed. 
"When  any  of  these  bodies  are  heated  with  the  hydrated  alkalies,  they  undergo  a  change 
which  has  long  been  known  as  saponification,  or  conversion  into  soap  (q.  v.),  in  which 
the  fatty  acid  combines  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  toap,  while  the  sweet  viscid  liouid 
glycerine  is  simultaneously  formed.  The  combination  of  a  fatty  add  with  oxide  of  lead 
forms  a  plaster.  For  further  details  on  these  points,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
Bom*  and  Plaster& 

The  process  of  saponification  affords  a  ready  means  of  isolating  the  fatty  acids,  as 
the  stearic  or  oleic  acid  may  be  st  once  separated  from  an  alkaline  stearate  or  oleate  by 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  Mr  snlphurlc  add.  When  the  fatty  adds  are,  however, 
required  on  a  large  scale,  as  for  tb  3  manufacture  of  tbe  so-called  stearine-candles,  which 
in  reality  consist  mainly  of  stearic  and  palmitic  adds,  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  the  oil  or 
fat  are  made  to  act  upon  each  other  at  a  high  temperature.  See  CAin>i,B.  The  fatty  acids 
may  also  be  procured  in  a  verv  pure  form  by  tbe  injection  of  superheated  steam  at  a  tem- 
perature of  between  600°  ana  6G0°  F.  into  heated  fat — a  process  which,  according  to 
Prof.  Miller,  "  from  its  slmpllci^  and  from  the  purity  of  the  products  which  it  yields, 
bids  fair  to  supersede  those  previously  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  fatty  adds  ' 
for  illuminating  purposes." 

The  only  fatty  adds  which  have  been  specially  mentioned  in  this  artide  are 
those  which  occur  in  natural  glycerides,  such  as  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  adds. 
The  term  fattff  add  has,  however,  in  chemistry  a  wide  signification,  and  is  applied  to 
many  adds  homologous  to  stearic  add,  but  not  occurring  in  any  natural  fats  or  oils. 
Thus  stearic  add  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  group  of  adds  (of  which  some  thirty  are 
already  known)  represented  bythe  general  formuhi  Ci.Hs.Ot,  commencing  with  formic 
add,  CHtOt,  induding  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valeric  (or  valerianic),  caproic, 
oenanthylic,  caprylic,  pelargonic,  caprio,  lauric,  myristic,  i^lmitic,  stearic,  arachidic, 
and  cerotic  acMs,  and  terminatiiig  with  melissic  acid,  CitHMOt.  These  are  divided 
into  the  volatile  and  tbe  true  (or  solid)  fatty  adds;  the  volatile  adds  being  those  from 
formic  to  capric  add,  while  the  remainder,  beginning  with  lauric  add,  are  the  true  fatty 
acids.  The  wHfUSefattv  adds  are  fluid,  and  for  the  most  part  oily  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, may  be  distiUed  without  change,  possess  a  pungent  odor,  and  are  acid  lo  the 
taste,  and  their  solutions  redden  litmus  paper  strongly.  The  true  faUy  adds,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  are  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  cannot  be 
distilled,  except  tn  vacuo,  without  decomposition,  and  only  exert  a  slight  action  on 
Htmss.  The  volatile  acids  occur  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  (formic  add, 
for  exainple,  in  red  ants,  and  valeric  add  in  the  root  of  valerian),  and  they  are  likewise 
produced  by  the  oxidation  and  spontaneous  decomposition  of  numerous  animal  and 
Testable  products.  The  entire  series,  up  to  capric  acid,  may  be  obtained  by  oxidizing 
oleic  add  with  nitric  add.  The  true  or  solid  adds  only  occur  as  constituents  of  am- 
mal  and  v»?etable  fats. 

Prof.  Muier  makes  a  second  group  of  fatt^  adds,  of  which  oleic  add  is  the  type, 
and  which  have  the  general  formula  Ci,Ht,->Ot;  but  as  oleic  add  is  the  only  member 
of  this  group  which  is  of  any  practical  importance,  it  is  sufilcient  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  special  artide  on  that  add. 

A  complete  list  of  even  the  chief  fats  and  fixed  oils  would  take  up  far  more  space 
than  we  can  command.  In  the  article  "Fixed  Oils, '  in  The  English  Oydopaiia,  the 
reader  will  find  M  of  the  most  important  at  these  substances  mentioned,  with,  in  most 
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CMefl,  a  brief  notice  of  the  origin  and  properties  of  eadi.  The  British  pliannikcoptBia 
contains  hog's  lard,  mutton  suet,  cod-liver  oU,  concrete  oil  (or  butter)  of  nutmeg,  and 
almond,  castor,  croton,  linseed,  and  olive  oils,  besides  the  closely  allied  subeUmcea 
spermaceti  and  wax. 

The  Volatile  or  Aimtial  Oils  exist,  in  most  instances,  ready  formed  in  plants,  and 
are  believed  to  constitute  their  odorous  principles.  Thev  form  an  extremely  numerous 
class,  of  which  most  of  the  members  are  fluid;  a  few  (oil  of  aniseed,  for  example)  being 
solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  all  of  them  are  capable  of  being  distilled  without 
undergoing  change.  They  resemble  the  fixed  oils  in  their  inflammability,  in  their 
solubility  m  the  same  fluids,  and  in  their  communicating  a  greasy  stain  to  paper  or  any 
other  fabric;  but  the  stain  in  this  case  soon  disappears,  and  they  further  (finer  in  com. 
municating  a  rough  and  harsh  rather  than  an  unctuous  feeling  to  the  skin.  Their  boil- 
ing points  are  in  almost  all  cases  far  higher  than  that  of  water,  but  when  heated  with 
water  Uiey  pass  off  with  the  steam — a  propertv  on  which  one  of  the  chief  modes  of 
obtaiuinz  them  depends.  See  Pebfxihxbt.  The  oils  have  characteristic  penetratiiw 
odors,  which  are  seldom  so  pleasant  as  those  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  obtuneo, 
and  their  taste  is  hot  and  irritating.  They  vary  in  their  specific  gravity,  but  most  of 
them  are  lighter  than  water,  and  refract  light  strongly.  Most  of  them  are  nearly  color- 
less when  ^esU.  but  darken  on  exposure  to  light  and  air;  but  a  few  are  green,  and  two 
or  three  of  a  blue  color.  By  prolonged  exposure  they  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  con- 
verted into  resins. 

Bv  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  products  of  the  vital  activity  of  plants,  in 
which  most  of  them  exist  ready  formed,  being  inclosed  in  minute  cavities,  which  are 
often  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Although  diilujBed  throu^  almost  every  part  of  a  plant, 
the  oil  is  especially  abundant  in  particular  oivans  of  certain  families  of  plants.  In  the 
tiroteUt/ens,  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  seeds;  in  the  roiaeea,  in  the  petals  of  the  flowers; 
in  the  myrtaeem  and  labiaia,  in  the  leaves;  in  Ute  aurantiaeem,  in  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  fixed  oils,  so  most  of  the  essential 
oils  occurring  in  plants  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  distinct  chemical  compounds,  one 
of  which  usually  contains  no  oxvgen,  while  the  others  are  oxidized.  Oi  these,  the 
former,  which  is  a  pure  hvdrocarbon,  is  the  more  volatile,  and  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the 
others.  Most  of  these  oils,  when  cooled,  separate  into  a  solid  and  a  fluid  portion,  to 
which  the  terms  itearoplen  and  elaopten  have  t>een  applied. 

In  the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  the  <^  are  not  formed  naturally,  they  are 

't  produced  by  a  species  of  fermentation,  as  in  the  case  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  oil  of 

\inustard  (q.v.),  while  others  are  the  product  of  the  dry  distillation  or  of  the  putre&ction 

of  many  vegetable  bodies.    Some  of  the  nntural  oils,  as  those  of  cinnamon,  spiraea,  and 

winter-green,  have  also  been  artiflcially  produced. 

The  essential  oils  are  much  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  perfimiery  (q.v.),  for  the 
purpose  of  flavoring  liquors,  confectionery,  etc.,  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts  (as  in 
silvering  mirrors),  and  in  medicine.  The  special  uses  of  the  most  important  of  these 
'  oils  in  medicine  will  be  noticed  subsequently. 

The  members  of  this  group,  which  is  an  extremely  numerous  one  (more  than  140 
essential  oils  being  noticeof  in  the  article  on  that  subject  in  the  7%6  EngKth  ^elopmcUa), 
admit  of  arrangement  under  four  heads.  1.  Pure  hydrocarbons;  2.  oxygenous  essential 
oils;  8.  sulphurous  essential  oils;  4.  essential  oils  obtained  by  fermentation,  dry  distil- 
lation, etc. 

1.  The  pure  hgdroearbotu  are  forthe  most  part  fluid,  and  have  a  lower  specific  gravity, 
a  lower  boiling  point,  and  a  higher  refractive  power  than  the  oxygenous  oils.  They 
absorb  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  oxygenous  oils  and  resins.  They  may  be  sepft- 
rated  from  oxygenous  oils,  with  which  they  are  usually  associated,  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. They  include  oil  of  turpentine,  CkHh,  and  the  oils  of  bergamot,  birch,  chamo- 
mile, caraway,  cloves,  elemi,  hop.  Juniper,  lemons,  orange,  parsley,  savine,  and  valerian, 
most  or  all  of  which  contain  Uie  same  hydrocarbon  as  oU  of  turpentine  (q.v.),  and  in 
addition  to  it  an  oxidized  compound ;  oil  of  copaiva,  Ci»Hm,  attar  of  roses,  CiHn,  etc. 

3.  The  oxygerumi  etsential  oO*  may  be  either  fluid  or  solid,  the  latter  being  also  termed 
eamphort.  A  stearopten  separates  from  most  of  the  fluid  oils  on  cooling.  They  are 
more  soluble  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine  than  the  pure  hydrocarbons.  They  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  those  which  are  fluid  at  ordinary  temperature,  such  as  those  of  anise-seed, 
chamomile,*  cajeput,  caraway,*  cinnamon,  cloves,*  fennel,  lavender,  peppermint,  rue, 
spinea,  thyme,*  winter-green,  etc.  Those  marked  with  a  (*)  are  associated  with  the 
pure  hydrocarbons  already  described.  (2)  The  camphors,  such  as  ordinary  camphw 
(JiiUiaO,  Borneo  camphor,  CioHnO,  etc   - 

8.  The  milphuroui  ettential  oils  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  erue(f»rm.  They  psotau 
bly  all  contain  the  radical  allyl,  C>Ht.  The  oils  of  garlic  and  of  mustard  (both  ^  wUcb 
have  been  described  in  special  articles),  and  those  of  horse-radish,  scurvy-grass,  and  SM- 
fcetida,  nre  the  best  illustrative  of  this  division. 

4  Among  the  essential  oils  obtained  by  fermentation,  dry  distUlation.  etc.,  may  be 
mentioned  the  oils  of  bitter  almonds  and  of  black  mustard,  the  oils  of  milfoil,  plantain, 
centaury,  etc.  (whose  leaves  have  no  smell  until  they  have  been  moistened  for  some  time 
with  water,  when  a  idnd  of  fermentation  is  set  up,  and  oil  is  yielded  in  abundance),  f ur^ 
furamide  (q.v.),  etc 
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The  IT.  S.  phannacopoela  contidna  the  essendal  oils  of  anise,  cajepat,  caraway, 
diamomile,  cinnamon,  cloyes,  copaiya,  coriander,  cubebs,  dill,  juniper,  lavender,  lemon, 
nutmeg,  peppermint,  pimento,  roeemary,  rue,  savine,  spearmint,  and  turpentine.  Of 
tliese  the  oils  of  anise,  cajeput,  caraway,  chamomile,  coriander,  dill,  peppermint, 
pimento,  and  spearmint  are  used  as  stimulants  and  antispasmodics  in  cases  of  natulenoe, 
griping,  etc.;  and  to  disguise  the  nauseous  taste  of  various  medicines.  The  oils  of 
caleput,  cinnamon,  and  rue  act  similarly  but  more  powerfully.  The  oils  of  copaiva  and 
cubebs  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  substances  from  which  they  are  derived;  oil  of 
Juniper  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  oil  of  savine  (and  to  a  less  extent  oil  of  rue)  an 
emmenagogue.  The  oils  of  lavender  and  lemon  are  used  to  conceal  the  smell  of  suli)hur 
ointment,  and  to  give  an  agreeable  odor  to  lotions,  etc.  The  oil  of  rosemary  is  chiefly 
employed  as  a  stimulating  liniment,  especially  in  cases  of  baldness;  aud  the  oil  of  nut- 
meg is  seldom  given  medicinally  except  in  the  form  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  into 
the  composition  of  which  it  enters. 

A  very  admirable  paper  on  the  essential  oils  was  read  Dr.  Gladstotie  before  the  chem- 
ical society,  in  the  month  of  Dec,,  186S;  and  the  reader  who  is  anxious  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further  will  find  it  advantageous  to  refer  to  this  excellent  production. 

Bland  oils — such,  for  example,  as  olive-oil — ^were  much  used  by  the  ancients  as  exter- 
nal applications  in  various  forms  of  disease.  Celsus  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  of  oil 
applied  extcmiUly  with  friction  in  fevers,  and  in  various  other  diseases.  Pliny  says  that 
ouve-oil  warms  the  body  and  at  the  same  time  cools  the  head,  and  that  it  was  used  with 
these  objects  previously  to  taking  cold  baths.  Aretseiis  recommends  a  sitz-bath  of  oil  in 
cases  of  renal  calculi,  and  Josephus  relates  that  a  similar  modeof  treatment  was  employed 
in  the  case  of  Herod.  Oalen  prescribed  "oil  and  wine"  for  wounds  in  the  head;  and  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  affords  additional  evidence  that  this  was  a  common  mode 
of  treating  wounds.  The  use  of  oil  preparatory  to  athletic  exercises  is  referred  to  by 
numerous  Oreek  and  Latin  writers. 

As  a  cosmetic — that  is  to  say,  as  a  means  of  giving  to  the  skin  and  hair  a  smooth 
and  graceful  a|>pearance— its  use  lias  been  prev^ent  in  hot  climates  from  the  earliest 
times.  There  is  abundant  historical  evidence  of  this  usage  of  oil  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
the  Jews,  the  Qreeks,  and  the  Romans;  and  Pliny's  statement  that  butter  is  used  by  the 
negroes,  and  the  lower  class  of  Arabs,  for  the  purpose  of  anointing,  is  confirmed  by  tlie 
observation  of  all  recent  African  travelers.  In  hot  climates  there  Is  doubtless  a  practi- 
cal as  well  as  an  eesthetic  object  in  anointing.  The  oil,  bein^  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
affords  a  certain  amount  of  protection  against  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  heat;  it  is 
likewise  serviceable  as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  as  a  means  of  check- 
ing excessive  perspiration.  The  fact  of  oily  and  fatty  matters  being  bad  conductors  of 
Leat,  serves  also  to  explain  why  the  Esquimaux  and  other  dwellers  in  Arctic  regions  have 
recourse  to  the  inunction  of  the  blubber,  etc.  In  their  case  the  oily  investment  serves  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  bodily  heat. 

The  Orecks  and  Romans  not  only  employed  oil  for  the  purposes  already  mentioned, 
but  in  their  funereal  riten:  the  bodies  of  theirdead  being  anointed  with  oil,  with  the  view 
probably  of  postponing  incipient  decompositiorL  A  similar  practice  existed  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  Gospels  we  find  various  passages  in  which  our  Lord  referred  to  his  own 
body  being  anointed  by  anticipation.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  St.  Chrysostom 
and  other  writers,  that  this  ancient  usage  of  anointing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  long 
tetained  in  the  Christian  church.  See  Unctton  ;  ExTRKHKUNCnoir.  Many  physicians 
of  the  present  day  combine  the  inunction  of  cod  liver  oil  with  its  intemid  administration, 
a  combination  first  recommended  by  Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  sir  Henry 
Holland  advocates  the  practice  of  anointing;  the  harsh,  dry  skin  of  dyspeptic  patient* 
with  warm  oils.  See  the  paper  "  On  the  External  Application  of  Oils,'' in  the  second 
volume  of  The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jounuu.  The  use  of  oil  to  lessen  the 
effects  of  heavy  seas  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  now  very  general  among  American 
captains.  The  records  for  1886  of  the  Hydrographic  ofSce  in  New  York,  show  that 
in  every  case  out  of  many  reported,  no  failure  ensued  when  vegetable  or  animal  oils 
,were  used,  and  that  kerosene  or  lighter  oils  sometimes  produced  the  same  ^ects ;  the 
(Waves  being  quickly  reduced  to  long  and  heavy  but  harmless  swells.  A  canvas  bag 
punctured  nill  of  holes  with  a  sail-needle,  is  filled  with  oil  and  a  quantity  of  oakimi,  an{ 
as  a  rule,  is  hung  over  the  lee  bows. 

Oils  in  their  Coiocbbcial  Rslations.— The  solid  animal  oils  found  in  commerce 
are  butter  and  lard,  tallow,  mares' grease,  goose  grease,  neats-foot  oil,  and  unrefined  yelk 
of  egg  oils.  The  two  first  are  fully  described  under  Uieir  names.  See  Buttbb,  Labd. 
Tallow  is  the  fat  of  oxen  and  sheep,  but  more  especially  the  fat  which  envelops  the  kid- 
neys and  other  parts  of  the  viscera,  rendered  down  or  melted.  The  qualities  of  this  solid 
oil  render  it  particularly  well  adapted  for  making  candles,  and  imtil  the  end  of  the  first 

Suarter  of  the  present  century,  candles  for  ordinary  use  were  almost  wholly  made  of  it, 
le  high  price  of  wax  and  spermaceti  preventing  their  employment  except  by  the  most 
wealthy  and  for  eccleeiastioal  purposes.  Besides  its  use  in  making  candles,  tallow  is 
most  extendvely  used  in  the  ooanufacture  of  so^,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
machinerr  from  nist^ 

Mares  grease  is  not  nearly  so  solid  as  tallow;  it  is  a  yellowish-brown  grease,  imported 
extensively  from  Monte  Viueo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  vast  numbers  of  horses  are 
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slaughtered  for  their  hides,  bones,  and  Krease  ;  it  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  lubricant 
fur  machineiT,  and  is  chiefly  employed  for  tbat  purpose  after  much  of  its  stearine  has 
been  removed  for  candle-making.  The  reason  this  material  is  called  mare*'  grease  is  said 
to  be  from  the  circumstance  that  in  South  America  horses  are  chiefly  used  alive,  and 
mares  are  slaugbtereil  as  comparatively  useless.  G^ose  grease  is  another  soft  fat,  much 
valued  by  housewives  for  many  purposes,  but  excepting  that  it  is  sold  in  some  districts 
as  u  remedial  agent,  it  has  no  commercial  importance.  Neats-foot  oil  is  a  soft  fat  pro- 
cured in  the  preparation  of  the  feet  and  intestines  of  oxen  for  food  as  sold  in  tlie  tripe- 
shops.  The  quantity  obtained  is  not  very  great,  but  it  is  in  much  request  by  curriers  tor 
dressing  leather.  Yellc  of  egg  oil  is  a  hard  oil,  which,  though  little  Icnown  with  us,  is 
extensively  used  in  other  countries  where  eggs  are  cheaper.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  it 
is  manufactured  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  supply  some  of  the  largest  makers  of  fancy 
soaps,  and  it  forms  the  principal  material  m  the  celebrated  Kazan  soap;  and  certain 
pomades  are  made  of  it  which  have  a  great  reputation,  and  realize  vei^  high  prices.  This 
oil  is  not  unlike  palm-oil  in  color  and  consistency;  but  when  refined  is  liquid,  and  has  a 
reddish-yellow  color. 

The  liquid  animal  oils  are  more  numerous,  and,  excepting  tallow,  are  far  more  impor- 
tant. t!ie  so-called  fish-oils  being  the  principal  These  are  whale,  porpoise,  seal,  cod, 
herring,  shark,  etc.  The  whales  which  are  pursued  for  their  oil  are:  1.  The  sperm 
whale.  This  huge  creature  is  from  60  to  70  ft.  in  length,  and  yields  generally  from 
5,000  to  6,000  gallons  of  oil.  The  finest  oil  is  taken  from  the  gr^t  reservoir  on  the  bead. 
The  oil  of  this  species  is  all  of  a  quality  superior  to  others,  and  is  known  as  sperm  oil 
For  the  method  of  procuring  this  oil,  see  Cacholot.  2.  The  right  whale,  which  yields 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  whale  oil.  This,  with  that  yielded  by  other  less  impor- 
tant species,  is  usually  called  train  oil.  The  term  train  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
drain,  and  applies  to  the  circumstance  of  the  oil  being  drained  out  of  the  blubber;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  also  applied  to  sperm  oil  from  the  blubber  of  the  cacholot,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  finer  oil  from  the  head  matter.  The  right  whale  forms  the  chief  object  of 
the  northern  fisheries,  but  other  species  of  baleena  are  pursued  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  their  oil.    See  Whale. 

Amongst  the  smaller  cetaceans,  the  porpoises— -called  also  dolphins  ("puftydunters" 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland) — and  grampusesyield  an  excellent  oil,  second  only  in  value 
to  that  of  regular  oil  whales;  and  to  obtain  it,  large  numbers  ore  occasionally  killed  in 
the  British  seas.  The  price  of  sperm  oil  ranges  irom  $400  to  $450  per  tun,  and  that  of 
ordinary  train  oil  from  $200  to  $226  per  tun  of  252  gallons.  A  large  quantity  of  very, 
valuable  oil  is  obtained  from  seals ;  and  the  seal-fishery,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  oil, 
k  only  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  whale.  It  is  carried  on  chiefly  on  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Greenland,  and  Labrador.  Like  the  whales,  the  seals  have 
a  thick  layer  of  blubber  in  which  the  oil  is  contained.  See  Seal.  The  first  draining 
from  the  blubber  is  of  a  fine,  clear,  pale  straw-color ;  the  next,  yellow  or  tii^ged ;  ana 
the  last  is  brown  or  dark. 

Of  the  true  fish  oils,  that  from  the  cod  is  first  in  Importance,  more  especially  since  its 
medicinal  properties  were  discovered.  It  is  made  only  from  the  liver  of  the  fish ;  and 
the  attempt  which  was  made  to  induce  a  popular  belief  that  the  so-called  cod-liver  oil 
WHS  different  from  the  ordinair  cod  oil  of  commerce,  was  simply  a  cheat;  no  difference 
exists,  and  the  oil  is  obtained  fust  as  good  from  the  oil  merchant  at  a  moderate  price  per 
gallon  as  from  the  empiric  at  an  exorbitant  price  per  pint.  Indeed,  the  purer  the  oil 
can  \x  got,  the  better  it  is  in  a  remedial  point  of  view,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
to  convince  the  public  that  a  certain  color  is  better  than  any  other. 

Instead  of  the  old  and  somewhat  i-ude  methods  of  preparing  the  oil  (see  Cod-uveb 
Oil),  much  more  complete  and  efficient  arrangements  are  now  adopted.  The  livers, 
when  taken  from  the  fish,  are  all  examined,  washed  in  clean  water,  and  placed  in  sieves 
to  dry.  Thence  they  are  transferred  to  pans  heated  witli  steam,  and  after  being  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  heat  is  discontinued ;  and  when 
cold,  the  oil  which  has  separated  is  skimmed  off,  and  strained  through  flannel  bags  into 
tul>3.  Here  certain  impurities  subside,  and  the  clear  oil  is  poured  off  from  the  dregs,  and  the 
contents  of  numerous  tubs  are  transferred  to  galvanizea  iron  cisterns.  In  which  a  further 
settlement  takes  place.  The  oil  is  now  ready  for  the  filters,  which  are  made  of  the  strong 
cloth  called  moleskin,  through  which  it  is  forced  by  atmospheric  pressure  into  the  store- 
tanks,  which  are  also  of  galvanized  iron.  Hence  it  ispumped  into  the  casks  for  export, 
whicli  are  usually  hogsheads,  tierces,  and  barrels.  The  value  of  cod-liver  oil  is  aoout 
$175  to  $200  per  ton.  Tlie  imports  vary  much  according  to  the  success  of  the  fishery;  they 
have  reached  nearly  1000  tons  per  annum.  Besides  its  consumption  in  lamps,  and  for 
medicinal  purposes,  cod  oil  is  used  in  making  some  kinds  of  soap.  Oil  is  occasionally 
made  from  the  herring,  but  not  in  very  great  quantities;  it,  however,  forms  a  commercial 
article.  It  is  made  from  the  whole  of  the  fldi,  the  smell  of  which  it  retains  to  a  very 
disagreeable  extent. 

The  lightest  of  all  the  fixed  oils  is  made  from  the  liver  of  the  common  shark ;  it  ranges 
from  specific  gravity  0.865  to  0.867.  This,  and  the  oil  made  from  the  livers  of  thecommon 
skate  (Baia  batis),  the  Thorn  back  (R.  elamtia),  and  the  white  skate  (Bhincbatiu  eemieulut), 
are  often  substituted  for  the  cod-liver  oil  used  medicinally,  but  have  not  its  valuable 
properties. 
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Undnr  the  name  of  latu  oil,  large  quantities  of  the  oleiDo  of  krd  have  been  exported 
of  late  years  from  America.  It  is  a  secondarr  product,  ari^g  from  the  great  manufac- 
ture of  lard  steariue  for  candle-making  wiiich  hag  arisen  in  this  country.  Lard  oil  is 
worth  alx>ut  $225  to  $375  per  ton,  and  is  principally  used  as  a  lubricant  for  nukcfainery. 

The  solid  vegetable  fixed  oils  which  find  a  place  in  commerce  are  palm  oil,  cocoa-nut 
oil,  kokum  or  vegetable  tallow,  and  carapa  or  carap  oiL  The  palm  oil  is  an  oil  of  a 
bright  orange-yellow  color  and  an  agreeable  violet  odor;  it  is  obtained  from  the  not  very 
thick  covering  of  the  hard  seeds  of  the  oil-palm  (q.v.).  The  fruits,  when  gathered,  are 
shaken  out  of  the  clusters,  and  are  laid  in  heaps  in  the  sun  for  a  short  time,  after  which' 
the  natives  boil  them  sloM-ly  in  water,  when  the  oil  separates  and  is  skimmed  off  the 
surface,  and  carried  in  small  quantities  to  the  dcpdts  of  the  traders,  who  transfer  it  to 
tasks  wliich  are  prepared  to  receive  it  on  board  the  ships.  The  quantity  thus  collected 
is  enormous.  Previous  to  1840,  the  chief  use  of  x>alm  oil  was  in  making  soap,  but  It 
was  about  that  time  found  that  the  palmitine  or  fat  acid  of  this  oil  was  admirablr 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  candles  (q.v.) ;  and  since  then  It  has  become  of  much 
greater  importance. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  is  a  white  fat,  with  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  kernel;  it  is  made  by 
grinding  or  pounding  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut.  After  it  has  been  boiled  in  water  for 
a  short  time,  the  paste  is  submitted  to  great  pressure,  and  a  lar^  quantity  of  milky 
juice  is  obtained;  this  is  slowly  boiled,  and  the  oil  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  is  skimmed  off.  Twenty  ordinary-sized  nuts  will  yield  as 
much  as  two  quarts  of  oil.  This  oil  is  now  very  largely  imported,  and,  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  palm  oil,  forms  a  stearine,  which  greatly  improves  that  of  palm  oil  when 
mixed  with  it  in  proper  proportions;  neither  docs  so  well  separately,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  cocoe  nut  oil  has  consequently  very  greatly  increased.  Most  of  it  comes  from 
Ceylon,  where  the  tree  is  largely  cultivated  on  purpose.  By  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  this  vast  quantity  is  used  by  the  candle  manufacturers,  and  the  remainder  in  making 
common  soap,  its  disagreeable  smell  preventing  it  being  employed  for  the  better  kinds. 

Vegetable  tallow,  or  kokum  oil,  is  also  used  by  the  canale-makcrs;  only  small  quan- 
tities, however,  are  imported.  It  comes  from  Singapore,  and  is  produced  from  the  seed 
of  Oareinia  purpurea,  a  species  of  the  same  genus  with  the  mangosteen.  Another  kind 
of  vegetable  tallow  is  mode  in  China,  from  the  seeds  of  StSUnffia  tdtifera. 

Carapa,  carap,  crab,  or  Andiroba  oil,  is  very  extensively  made  in  British  Guiana  and 
the  West  Indies,  but  it  is  nearly  all  used  there,  either  as  a  pomade  for  preserving  the 
hair,  or  as  an  unguent  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgic  pains,  for  which  purposes  it  is  said 
to  be  very  useful.    See  Carapa. 

The  Bassia  oil  is  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  several  importations  have  taken 
place  from  India,  and  some  rather  large  quantities  have  reached  Liverpool  from  Bombay, 
under  the  name  of  Muohwa  oil  This  oil  is  of  a  soft  butter-like  consistence,  and  yellow- 
ish-green color,  and  is  well  adapted  for  soap-making,  and  for  machinery  grease.  See 
Bassia, 

The  liquid  vegetable  oils  are  very  numerous,  and  several  are  of  great  commercial 
importance.  First  in  rank  is  olive  oil,  made  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  common  olive 
(pUa  Europea).  When  good  and  fresh,  it  is  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  color,  with  scarcely 
any  smell  or  taste,  except  a  sweetish  nutty  flavor,  inuch  esteemed  by  those  who  use  it 
The  Unest  qualities  are  the  Provence  oil  (rarely  seen  in  Britain),  Florence  oil,  and  Lucca 
oil.  These  are  all  used  for  salads  and  for  cooking.  The  Genoa  is  used  on  the  continent 
for  the  same  purposes;  and  Galipoli,  which  is  inferior,  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  what 
Is  received  in  this  country  for  cloth  dressing,  Turkey-red  dj-eing,  and  other  purposes; 
the  continental  soap-makers  also  employ  it  extensively.  The  high  price  of  the  best 
qualities  leads  to  adulteration  with  cotton-seed  and  other  oils,  but  it  is  generally  pretty 
safe  when  in  the  original  flasks  as  imported.  The  mode  of  obtaining  the  finest  kinds  is 
by  gentle  pressure  of  the  fruit.  The  cake  is  afterwards  treated  with  not  water,  from  the 
surface  of  which  an  inferior  quaUty  is  skimmecL  The  Galipoli  oil  is  obtained  by  allow- 
ing the  olives  to  ferment  in  heaps,  and  then  to  press  them  m  powerful  oil-presses;  the 
cake  or  mare  is  then  treated  with  water  once  or  twice,  until  all  the  oil  is  removed;  this 
inferior  oil  is  darker  in  color,  being  a  yellowish  or  brownish  ereen.  We  receive  the 
fliiest  from  Italy,  and  the  commoner  qualities  from  the  Levant,  Mogador,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Sicily. 

One  of  the  chief  seed  oils  is  linseed  (q.v.).  Rape  or  colza  oil  is  a  name  which  covers 
the  product  of  several  cruciferous  seeds,  as  rape,  turnip,  and  other  species  otbrattiea,  rad- 
ish,  dnapi*  toria,  gold  of  pleasure,  etc.  The  oil  is  clear  brown  and  usualljr  sweet,  but 
with  a  mustard-like  flavor;  its  illuminating  powers  are  excellent,  and  it  is  also  well 
aidapted  for  wool-dressing.  Very  large  quantities  are  made  In  Great  Britain,  chiefly  from 
$inapi$  ioria  and  other  Indian  mustard  seeds,  which  are  imported  under  the  name  of 
Surzee  seed.  The  imports  of  these  seeds  are  occasionally  as  much  as  60,000  ouartera 
per  annum.  Hemp  seed  yields  a  green  oil  which  is  much  used  in  making  soft  soap^ 
especially  in  Holland.  In  Russia  it  is  eaten  with  various  kinds  of  food,  and  is  greatly 
liked  by  all  classes. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  number  of  oils  which  are  more  or  less  used  in  this 
country :  Cotton-seed  oil.   Palm-nut  oil,  a  clear  and  limnid  oil  from  the  hard  nut  of  tha 
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dl-palm :  thii  nnt  wu  fonnerly  rejected  as  useless  after  the  oil  had  been  obtained  from 
oil-palm;  this  nut  was  formerly  rejected  as  useless  after  the  oil  had  been  obtained  from 
the  fruit.  Safflower-seed  oil,  nrom  the  seeds  of  earthamiu  tiTUitomu:  it  constitutes  the 
real  Macassar  oil.  Sunflower-seed  oil,  from  seed  imported  from  the  Black  sea  provinces 
of  Russia;  a  rapidly  increasing  trade  is  springinff  up  in  this  excellent  oil.  Poppy-seed 
oil,  from  the  seed  of  papaeer  $omniferum,  largely  imported  from  India;  it  is  as  sweet  as 
olive  oil,  and  is  eztensirelr  substituted  for  it,  especully  in  France,  where  it  is  also  very 
largely  cultivated.  Qingelli-seed  oil,  from  the  seed  of  seaontutn  orientaU,  an  important 
Indian  staple  of  which  we  are  large  consumers;  the  oil  is  much  used  for  wool  dressing, 
eta  Oround-nut  oil,  from  the  seals  of  araehU  hypogaa.  Imported  from  western  Africa 
and  India;  this  oil  is  particularly  adapted  for  fine  machinery,  as  it  is  not  affected  by 
cold.  Niger,  til,  or  teel-seed  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Ouieotia  o&ifera,  much  imported  from 
Bombay.  Croton  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  jatropha  eurcas,  largely  used  in  wool  dressing. 
The  croton  oil  used  in  medicine  is  from  eroton  tigUum,  of  wtiich  onl^  small  quantities  are 
imported;  whereas  of  the  other  1300  or  1400  tons,  besides  a  quantity  of  the  seed,  often 
reach  us  in  one  year.  Another  highly  valuable  medicinal  oil,  castor  oil  (q.v.),  is  of  great 
commercial  importance.  Almond  oil,  chiefly  used  for  perfumery  purposes,  is  made  from 
the  kernels  of  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond;  it  is  the  most  free  m>m  flavor  and  odor  at 
any  oil  in  use,  notwithstai^ing  Uiat  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  so  strongly 
flavored. 

Oils  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  following  plants  have  some  commercial  value  in 
other  countries:  Madia  tetiva;  argemone  Mexieana;  various  species  of  ^urds:  garden 
cress  (Itpidium  lativum);  tobacco,  now  extensively  used  in  soutnem  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Austria;  hazel-nuts;  walnuts;  nuts  of  stone  pine;  pistachio  nut;  tea-seed;  this  in  China 
Is  a  common  painter's  oil ;  the  grape,  from  the  seeds  or  stones,  as  they  are  called,  saved 
from  the  wine-presses,  used  in  Italy;  Brazil-nuts  (BertMetia  exeelia);  eaiophyUum  inophj^ 
lum,  called  pinnacottay  oil  in  India;  melia  azadiraehta,  called  in  India  b^  the  names 
meem  and  margosa  oil ;  aleurita  triloba,  called  in  India  country  almond  oil,  and  much 
used  for  burning  in  lamps  and  torches;  p»oralea  eoryUfoUa,  called  baw-chee-seed  oil. 
The  seed  is  sometimes  imported  to  this  country  for  pressmg.  Ben-seeds  {moriyiga  pterjf. 
goiperma);  bon-duc-nuts,  the  seeds  of  guilandiaa  bondue  and  O.  bonduetUa. 

The  following  oils,  then  new  to  the  world's  commerce,  were  shown  in  the  Intemi^ 
tional  Exhibition,  1862 :  India.  — Teorah  oil,  from  the  seeds  otbnutieaenusa^rum;  capals 
oil,  from  the  seeds  of  roUlera  tindoria;  cardamom  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  eteitaria  eardih- 
momum;  hidglee  badham  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  anacardium  oeadeniale,  or  cashew-nut, 
now  largely  cultivated  in  India;  cassia-seed  oil;  cbaulmoogra  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
hydnoear^u*  odorata;  cheerongee  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Buehanania  la^oUa;  chem* 
marum  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  amoora  roMtuka;  Circassian-bean  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
ad«nanih«ra  patonina;  hoorhoorya  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  PoUmitia  ieotandra;  custard 
apple-seed  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  anona  imtamosa;  exile  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  eerbav 
tMvetia;  monela-grain  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  doUehot  un^florus;  kanari  oil,  from  the  seeds 
of  Oanarium  eommune;  khaliziri  oil,  ftom  the  seeds  of  ternonia  anihdminliea:  malkun- 
gunnee  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  eelastrut  panieuUUui;  bakul  oil,  from  the  seeds  otmimutopt 
elengi;  rana  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  mimutopi  kaki;  moodooga  or  pulas  oil,  from  the  seeds 
of  bxiUa  frondota;  nahor  or  nageshur  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  mesua  ferox;  hone-seed  oil, 
from  seeids  of  eaiophyUum  ealaba;  poonga,  caron,  or  kurrmig  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
pongamia-glaiyra;  vappanley  oil,  from  seeds  of  Wrightia  anUdyienitriea;  babool  <rfl, 
from  seeds  of  oeeaMa  Arabiea;  gamboge  oil,  from  seeids  of  the  gamboge  tree  (gareiiti* 
pieioria);  coodiii  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  gtercuUa  faiida;  kikuel  oil,  from  the  seeds  of 
tahadorea  peniea;  marotty,  surrate,  or  neeradimootoo  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  hydnaearpu* 
inebriant;  and  pundi-kai  oil,  from  the  nutmegs  of  myrittiea  malabariea. 

From  BraetT— Oils  from  the  seeds  of  feutUe  cardifolia.  F.  morunperma,  ant$o»penna 
paniflora,  eueurbUa  dtrvUu*,  mabea  fttuUgera,  anda  gomesii.  myristiea  bieuhAa,  earpot- 
Toehe  BraaUentit,  diptetix  odoraia,  theobroma  cacao,  acroeomia  sderoearpa,  neetandra  q/m^ 
barum,  and  from  the  fat  of  the  alligator  and  the  tapir,  all  for  medicinal  and  perfumery 
purposes;  and  oils  from  the  seeds  of  ceiwcarpus  bacdba,  (E.  paiaud,  earyoca  Bna^ietui», 
and  Euterpe  eduUi,  used  for  culinary  and  lighting  purposes. 

Ph/m  British  Ouiana. — Oil  drawn  from  the  stem  of  oreodajAM  op(fera;  it  resembles 
refined  turpentine,  and  is  suggested  as  a  solvent  for  india-rubber.  Wallaba  oil,  fran 
the  wood  of  the  wallaba  tree  (^xrerafaleata),  medicinal. 

The  preparation  of  the  essential  oils  is  treated  of  under  Pebfckkbt. 

OIL-WELLS  AiTD  OIL-TBABE.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trades,  suddenly  sprung 
up  into  importance  in  modern  times,  is  that  in  oil  obtained  from  subterranean  sources. 
See  Naphtha. 

At  first  the  uncertainty  in  this  trade  was  something  extraordinary.  On  one  occasioa 
a  well  was  bored  with  the  usual  centcrbit  to  a  considerable  depth  without  any  oil  being 
found.  On  withdrawing  the  bit,  and  putting  in  the  rimer  or  rimmer  to  widen  the  hole, 
a  vein  was  struck  at  the  side.  The  bit  had  just  missed  the  vein,  and  the  well  would 
have  been  a  failure  had  not  the  orifice  been  enlarged.  Tliis  incident  gives  meaning  to  a 
phrase  much  used  in  America — that  of  "  striking  oil."  Another  well  was  bored,  flowing 
» large  amount  of  oil ;  but  by  the  lime  the  owner  had  built  tanks  to  collect  it,  the  oil  had 
altogether  disappeared.  The  deepest  well  sunk  in  the  district,  more  than  1000  ft,  yielded 
no  oil  whatever;  and  altogether  only  15  per  cent  of  the  borings  were  euocessfuL 
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When  the  oil  began  to  be  sent  In  large  quantities  to  New  fork  and  other  towns,  the 
oheapness  of  price  led  to  its  application  as  lamp  oil,  and  in  many  other  ways;  the  increas- 
ing oemand  brought  the  price  up  again  to  a  reasonable  figure  at  Fetrolis;  and  the  price 
induced  the  sinking  of  new  wells.  Small  villages  rose  Into  large  towns,  with  banks, 
hotels,  and  wealthy  people,  all,  however,  begrimed  with  oil.  Titusville,  which  had  243 
inhabitants  in  1855,  rose  to  nearly  9,000  in  1870.    Oil  city  has  now  become  a  town  of 

Seat  importance.    The  new  oil  exchange  is  a  handsome  building,  providing  amply  for 
e  requirements  of  "the  most  important  petroleum  market  in  the  world." 

The  production  for  the  year  ended  Juno,  1890,  had  risen  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
902,429,053  gallons.  The  exports  were  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  production,  and  were 
valued  at  $51,403,089.  In  1876  it  was  estimated  that  20,000  oil-wells  had  been  dug  in 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  at  a  cost  of  $193,000,000.  They  have  yielded  oil  to 
the  value  of  $300,000,000  at  the  wells,  or  rather  more  than  $400,000,000  at  the  seaboard. 
In  1800  about  664,000,000  gallons  of  mineral  oil  were  exported  from  the  U.  8. 

In  Canada  there  are  four  areas  in  which  oil-springs  are  found — ^two  in  Enniskillen,  s 
third  in  Moaa  and  Oxford  townships,  and  a  fourth  in  Tilsonburgh.  The  Canadian  oil 
is  more  troublesome  to  purify  than  that  found  in  the  States.  Although  it  occurs  abun* 
dantly,  tiie  production  in  1878  was  not  more  on  the  average  than  1200  barrels  per  day. 
As  explained  under  Naphtha,  natural  petroleums  and  the  p>araffin  oils  distilled  from 
shale  or  coal  very  closely  resemble  each  other,  so  that  both  kinds  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  In  Scotland  the  paraffinc-oil  industiy  is  an  important  one,  yielding  not  much 
less  than  30,000,000  gallons  of  crude  oil  annuuly,  from  which  solid  parafiBn  and  other 
products  are  obtained  as  well  as  lamp  oil.  See  Shale.  In  Prussian  Saxony  the  same 
or  very  similar  products  are  distilled  on  nearly  as  laree  a  scale  from  an  earthy  lignite 
found  in  the  brown  coal  formation  between  Weissenfels  and  Zeitz.  In  Oalicia,  chiefly 
in  the  Boryslaw  district,  there  are  both  a  native  oil  and  a  native  bitumen  (ozokerite) 
found,  which  annually  yield  burning  oil  and  parafBn  to  the  value  of  nearly  $250,000. 
and  the  industry  is  still  prospering.  There  appears  to  be  also  a  considerable  supply  of 
petroleum  or  rork-oil  in  Roumania. 

In  1865  a  shale  was  discovered  in  New  South  Wales,  similar  to  the  Boghead  coal  or 
Torbanehill  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  richer  in  oil  and  more  free  from  sulphur.  When 
distilled  at  Sydney,  from  100  to  160  gallons  of  oil  were  obtained  from  one  ton  of  shale. 
Oil  is  now  exported  from  the  United  States  in  vessels  expressly  made  for  the  purpose 
and  fitted  with  huge  tanks. 

Coal  oil  is  mainly  found  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations,  although  fre- 
quently occurring  elsewhere.  Porous  beds  of  sandstone  serve  as  the  best  reservoirs. 
When  wells  were  first  driven  nothing  was  known  of  oil  sands,  but  it  was  soon  learned 
tiiat  by  deep  drilling,  there  existed  three  distinct  layers,  known  as  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Sands,  the  distances  between  them  varying  from  85  to  100  feet.  A  Fourth  sand  is 
claimed  to  have  been  found,  and  is  designated  a  black'Oil  sand,  on  account  of  its 
color. 

Oil  had  been  seen  for  many  years  on  the  surface  of  a  well  near  Titusville,  Pa.,  and 
great  quantities  had  been  taken  up  by  absorption  in  fiannel,  and  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  for  which  it  seemed  greatly  adapted,  but  beyond  this  no  knowledge  was  had 
of  its  quantity  or  possible  uses.  The  Kanawah  salt  wells  near  the  river  «>i  the  same 
name,  which,  having  its  sources  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains,  flows  westwardly 
imtil  it  mingles  with  the  Ohio  river,  contained  more  or  less  petroleum,  but  the  oil  was 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  top  of  the  salt  cisterns  to  the  river,  where  it  spread.  Its 
beautiful  iridescent  hues,  with  a  sometimes  extremely  unsavory  odor,  permitted  its 
being  readily  traced  for  many  miles  down  the  stream.  The  boatmen,  and  others  whose 
occupations  led  them  up  and  down  the  river,  gave  the  river  the  singular  name  of  "  Old 
Oreasy,"  by  which  it  was  long  familiarly  known.  At  that  time  the  oil  had  no  known 
value,  but  was  considered  a  great  nuisance,  and  every  effort  made  to  tube  it  out  and  get 
.^•id  of  it.  Long  before  the  nver  was  called  "  Old  Greasy,"  the  early  settlers  west  of 
the  Appalachian  range,  and  the  hunters  and  pioneers,  were  acquainted  with  the  oily 
^ubstance  so  mysteriously  issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  various  points.  It 
jMemed  to  them  a  miraculous  gift  from  heaven,  and  was  extensively  used  as  a  sovereign 
lemedy  in  rheumatism,  bums,  coughs,  sprains,  etc.,  and  justly  entitled  to  a  lasting 
^celebrity.  It  received  the  name  of  Seneca  oil,  an  exudation  having  been  discovered 
(near  Seneca  lake.  New  York.  There  was  such  a  demand  for  it,  that  a  small  vial  full 
.'■old  for  40  to  50  cents.  It  was  especially  adapted  to  healing  bruises  in  horse-fiesh,  and 
Vas  singularly  beneficial  in  keeping  away  flies  and  other  insects,  they  having  a  natural 
(antipathy  to  its  effluvia.  In  neighborhoods  where  it  was  abundant,  it  was  frequently 
used  in  lamps  in  the  absence  of  spermaceti  oil.  It  afforded  a  brilliant  light,  but  filled 
the  room  with  its  own  peculiai  odor. 

In  the  year  1858  a  Dr.  Brewer  suggested  its  use  for  lubricating  and  for  illumination, 
and  set  to  work  devising  means  for  purifying  the  product.  In  1854  the  Pennsylvania 
Kock-oil  company  was  formed,  but  without  accomplishing  any  great  results.  It  was 
finally  resolved  bv  members  of  the  company  to  sink  a  well  purposely  to  discover  its 
sources  if  possible.  The  result  of  the  first  experiment  was  the  tapping  a  reservoir 
which  yielded  by  pumping  from  400  to  1000  gallons  a  d^  of  the  crude  material. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  wells  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  century  is  that  of  one 
sunk  in  1829  near  Burkeville,  Ky.    The  proprietor  was  boring  for  salt  and  struck  a 
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▼ein  of  remarkably  pure  oil.  The  discharges  were  by  floods  at  intervals  of  from  two 
to  fire  minutes,  at  each  flow  vomiting  forth  many  barrels  of  pure  oil.  The  flowings 
continued  for  nearly  a  month,  when  they  subsided  to  a  steady  and  constant  stream,  af- 
fording many  thousand  gallons  a  day,  flowing  out  and  over  the  surface  of  the  Cumber- 
land river  and  reaching  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  On  one  occasion  a  boy  set  fire 
to  it,  and  the  effect  was  g^nd  beyond  description,  the  flames  rising  from  the  surface  of 
the  river  to  a  height  far  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  affording  literally  the 
'  spectacle  of  a  river  on  fire. 

The  rapid  discoveries  of  oil  bv  boring  caused  tbe  news  to  spread,  adventurers  to 
flock  to  the  scene,  and  by  1860  it  had  become  known  that  oil  existed  in  large  quantities 
beneatl.  more  than  100  square  miles  of  territory,  at  depths  varying  from  70  to  600  feet. 
The  first  large  flounng  well  was  struck  in  1861,  yieldmg  40,000  ^llons  a  day,  flowing 
freely,  without  the  slightest  use  of  pumping  apparatus. 

In  1838  and  1859,  just  before  the  "  oil  fever"  began,  the  section  of  oountrjr  now 
known  as  the  "oil  region  "was  an  almost  unbroken  forest.  The  valleys  and  bottom 
lands  had  been  broken  up  somewhat  into  farms,  but  there  were  few  cultivated  tracts. 
After  the  discovery,  a  demand  arose  for  barrels  and  teams  for  hauling.  They  were  so 
quickly  forthcoming,  that  oil  sunk  in  1880  to  10  cents  a  barrel,  and  some  sales  were  re- 
ported as  low  as  6  cents.  Countless  derricks  covered  the  landscape ;  towns  bounded 
into  existence  ;  the  manufacture  of  tanks  and  barrels  demanded  and  secured  the  work  of 
armies  of  laborers ;  land  sold  for  fabulous  prices  ;  fortunes  were  suddenly  made  and 
recklessly  lost ;  railroads  were  pushed  into  regions  hitherto  unknown,  except  to  the 
pioneer,  trapper,  or  hunter.  The  oil  meantime  reached  the  surface  faster  than  it  could 
be  secured,  and,  finding  no  obstacle,  sought  its  wav  to  the  streams,  where  it  floated  on  the 
surface  and  was  the  cause  of  countless  conflagrations.  Only  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
borings  had  proved  successful,  but  the  quantities  secured  from  them  led  to  such  a  cheap- 
ness that  it  went  into  the  Kew  York  market  in  abundance,  and  began  to  be  exten- 
sively used  as  lamp  oil.  Many  wells  having  become  clogged,  or  run  dry  from  ex- 
haustion, Col.  E.  A.  B.  Roberts,  in  1863,  an  officer  in  the  volunteer  service  of  the  U.  8. 
army,  conceived  the  idea  of  exploding  torpedoes  in  the  bottom  of  the  wells  for 
the  purpose  of  shattering  the  walls  of  the  pits,  and,  if  possible,  securing  a  further 
flow  without  new  sinking.  His  first  attempt  was  in  Titusville,  Pa.,  in  1865.  The 
risk  of  injury  to  the  plant  prevented  the  experiment  being  tried  or  permitted  by  the 
owners  before  that  time.  The  trial  proved  eminently  successful,  and  the  result  created 
a  new  excitement.  Many  patents  were  filed  ;  innumerable  lawsuits  for  infringements 
begun ;  ending  finally  in  victorv  for  Col.  Roberts.  The  method  of  exploding  was  to 
sink  a  flask  containing  the  explosive  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  fill  the  well  with 
water,  thereby  thoroughly  tamping  It.  The  explosion  was  caused  either  by  electricity, 
or  by  the  falling  of  a  weight  attached  to  a  wire.  A  photograph  taken  in  1890,  immedi- 
ately after  an  explosion,  by  apparatus  let  down  the  well  and  taken  by  flash-light  process, 
showed  a  forced  spitce  of  some  thirty  feet  in  diameter  with  oil  dripping  heavily  from 
every  part.  The  expense  incurred  by  using  the  Roberts'  torpedoes  led  to  their  use  by 
stealth  in  many  localities.  The  parties  who  entered  upon  the  business  were  called 
"Moonlighters."  In  the  detective  shadowing  and  resistance  involved,  many  murders 
resulted. 

The  petroleum  yield  in  1870,  in  the  4  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky,  reached  4,581,440  barrels,  valued  at  $19,804,224.  New  fields  were 
opened  in  the  same  and  adjoining  states,  and  the  year  1878  witne^ed  as  its  own  produc- 
tion, 15,473,000  bbls,,  of  which  about  66  p.c.  was  exported.  More  than  20,000  oil  wells 
had  been  drilled  in  the  two  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  up  to  1876, 
at  a  cost  of  $192,000,000,  the  product  having  a  value  of  more  than  $400,000,000  at 
tlie  seaboard. 

The  production  of  petroleum  In  the  United  States  extended  from  the  fields  where 
originally  discovered  until  communities  in  ail  parts  of  the  country  have  been  startled 
by  the  news  of  discoveries,  until  even  the  pacific  coast  rejoices  in  its  own  oil  wells, 
many  of  them  of  great  value.  Few  things  in  fiction  are  more  wonderful  than  the  his- 
tory of  petroleum  since  the  opening  of  the  first  well  in  1869.  In  1860  an  agent  of 
American  companies  visited  Europe,  to  introduce  crude  and  refined  oils,  and  attracted 
but  lltlie  attention.  In  1868  there  were  exported  to  Germany  14,700  bbls.,  which  soW 
for  $2000  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation  across  the  sea,  yet,  with  such  a  drawback, 
the  exx>ortation  steadily  increased,  until  during  the  first  8  months  of  1882  from  oflBcial 
sources  It  was  found  that  488,261,181  gallons  had  been  shipped. 

The  following  account  of  petroleum  mining  is  from  a  ma^;azine  article  by  Charles  A 
Ashbumer,  M.H.C.E. : 

"  Formerly  the  operation  of  drilling  a  well  was  very  slow  and  very  expensive  ;  now 
an  oil  well  can  be  drilled  2000  feet  at  one-tenth  the  cost,  and  in  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  time  that  was  required  when  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions  were  first  explored.  The 
modem  system,  in  its  general  method,  is  practically  the  same  as  the  andent  Chinese  sys- 
tem described  by  Hue,  with  the  exception  that  steam  power  is  used  instead  of  manoal 
power,  which  was  transmitted  through  springing  boards.  Of  oourse  the  spedal  design 
and  form  of  the  present  drilling  tools  are  mo£m  inventions. 

"  The  present  American  practice  may  be  briefiy  described  as  follows :  Over  the  point 
where  the  well  is  to  be  drillM,  a  frame  derrick  is  erected  from  78  to  84  feet  liigh,  foimiog 
a  square  at  the  base  20  feet  on  the  sides,  and  verging  toward  the  top  to  a  square  having 
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m  inside  dimensloti  along  the  sides  of  2  feet  10  inches.  On  the  top  of  the  derrick  is 
placed  A  crown  pulley  over  'which  the  cable  or  drill  rope  plays,  the  end  of  the  rope  inside 
the  derrick  is  attached  to  a  string  of  tools  which  measures  from  66  to  70  feet  in  length, 
and  whidi  weighs  from  1900  pounds  to  8400  pounds,  the  height  of  the  derrick  depend 
ing  upon  the  length  of  the  string  of  tools,  and  the  length  of  ue  siring  of  tools  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  and  depth  of  the  well  and  the  character  of  the  strata  drilled  through. 
The  other  end  of  the  rope  is  attached  to  a  horizontal  shaft  upon  which  it  is  wrund  and 
unwound  at  will,  the  power  being  supplied  by  a  16  to  26  horse-power  engine,  throueh  a 
leather  belt  which  passes  over  a  large  wheel  called  the  "  buU"  wheel,  which  itself  ia 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  horizontal  shaft.  Directly  over  the  hole  to  be  drilled  is  placed 
Uie  walking-beam,  which  is  generally  20  feet  in  length,  and  which  rests  near  the  centre 
on  a  heayy  post  18  feet  high,  known  as  the  "  sampson"  post. 

"  Prior  to  the  drilling  process  the  tools  are  lowered  into  the  upper  part  of  the  hole 
'which  has  been  dug  out,  and  the  rope  to  which  the  tools  are  attached  is  made  fast  to 
one  end  of  the  walking-beam.  The  walking-beam  is  operated  the  same  as  a  similar 
beam  on  the  common  side-wheel  river  steamboats ;  this  beam  euccessively  raises  and 
drops  the  tools  which  pound  the  rock  into  fine  frasments.  When  6  feet  depth  of  rock 
has  been  pounded  up  in  this  way,  the  tools  are  raised  out  of  the  hole  and  the  broken 
dibris  is  taken  out  of  the  hole  by  a  bailer  or  sand-pump,  which  generally  consists  of  a 
'wrought-iron  tube  about  20  feet  long.  When  the  sana-pump  is  suspended  it  is  closed 
at  the  bottom  by  a  foot  valve,  and  when  it  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole  the  valve  is 
opened. 

"The  cost  of  drilling  wells  depends  npon  manv  vairing  drcumstances ;  in  some 

Places  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  wells  have  been  drilled  1000  feet  deep  for  $1000.  In  the 
'ennsylvania  oil  regions  the  cost  of  drilling  a  well  2000  feet  deep  varies  under  ordinarr 
circumstances  from  $3000  to  $3600.  The  depth  of  wells  depends  upon  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  oil  and  gas  rock.  The  average  depth  of  (he 
Pennsylvania  wells  up  to  1876  was  about  900  feet ;  since  that  date,  the  Bradford  sand 
in  McKean  County,  and  the  Washington  sand  in  Washington  County  have  been  ex- 
plored at  considerable  depths,  so  that  the  average  depth  of  the  Pennsylvania  wells  which 
have  been  drilled  since  1876  would  probably  be  not  far  from  1600  feet." 

The  Standard  Oil  Compant,  which  Is  without  doubt  the  largest  company  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  was  organized  in  Ohio,  in  1870,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The 
original  incorporators  were  John  Rockefellar,  of  Cleveland,  0.  ;  his  brother  Willi>un, 
together  with  Henry  M.  Flagler  and  Oliver  Paine.  The  business  increased  so  greatly 
under  their  management,  in  the  different  states  where  their  interests  lay,  that  in  1882  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  Company  Combination  was  organized.  There  were  at  the  lime 
several  companies  in  as  many  different  places  :  The  Cleveland  Standard  Reflnerv  ;  The 
Pittsburg  Refinery  ;  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  of  Philadelphia  Chas.  Pratt  & 
Co. ;  but  because  of  the  disastrous  history  and  condition  of  the  business,  and  its 
hazardous  nature,  they  entered  Into  an  alliance,  forming  the  first  great  Trust  Company, 
so  called,  in  the  United  States.  By  their  organization,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into 
whereby  the  stockholders  of  the  various  corporations  placed  their  stocks  in  tlie  hands 
of  certain  trustees,  and  took  in  lieu  thereof  certificates  snowing  each  shareholder's  eaui* 
table  interest  in  all  the  stock  so  held.  The  stockholders  thereby  l>ecame  interested  in 
all  the  corporations  connected  with  the  Trust.    See  Trust. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  statistics  of  the  Treasurv  department,  shows 
the  production  and  exportation  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  since  1833: 
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OISB,  a  river  of  France,  one  of  the  chief  sfllucnts  of  the  Seine,  rises  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bocroy,  in  the  n.  of  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and  fiows  aw..  Joining  the  Seine  at 
Conflans-Salnte-Honorine,  after  a  course  of  150  m.,  for  the  last  76  of  which  it  la  lUfvl- 
gable.  The  fall  of  the  river  Is  very  gradual,  and  its  course  is  extremely  sinuous.  It  la 
connected  by  canals  with  the  Somme,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Scheldt,  and  forms  one  of  the 
chief  commercial  routes  between  Belgium  and  Paris.    It  becomes  navigable  at  Chauny. 
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OIIB,  a  department  in  the  n.  of  France,  U  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  department  of 
Aisne,  and  on  the  w.  cbieflv  by  that  of  Seine-Inferieure,  which  interrenes  between  it 
and  the  KngliBh  channel.  Area,  3,261  aq.m.,  of  which  two-Uiirds  are  in  arable  land; 
pop.  '96,  404,511.  The  principal  rivera  are  the  Oise-^rom  which  the  department  derives 
Its  uame-^-and  its  tributaries  the  Aisne  and  Therain.  The  department  is  almost  wholly 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Oise;  and  as  the  course  of  that  river  indicates,  the  surface- 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  extensive  plaina— has  a  general  slope  toward  the  b.w. 
Capital,  Beauvais. 

Onntk,  Aloitso  db,  about  146^1614:  b.  Spain;  went  to  America  with  Columbus  in. 
1492.  He  conducted  an  ezplorlnic  expedition  through  Santo  Domingo,  and  a  second  one) 
through  the  Yega  BteL  In  1409  he  left  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  new  expedition,  in  wliick 
Amerigo  Vespucci  joined  him.  On  this  voyage  he  discovered  Venezuela,  which  he 
namedT  In  1601  he  again  set  sail  from  8{)ain  with  Vespucci,  and  this  time  he  discovered 
the  gulf  of  Uraba.  lie  went  back  to  Spain  in  1508,  and,  having  been  granted  the  terri- 
tory of  Nueva  Andalucia,  the  modem  Colombia,  he  brought  over  a  colony  of  800,  one  of 
whom  was  Francisco  Pizarro.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  a  town  called  San  Sebastian 
on  the  gulf  of  Dorien,  and,  going  to  Hispaniola  soon  after  for  supplies  and  re-enforce- 
ments, was  imprisoned  by  the  owner  of  the  ship  in  wliich  he  sailed.  Transported  to 
Cuba,  he  spent  some  years  in  fighting  the  Indians.  He  finally  returned  to  Hispaniola 
exhausted  by  hardships,  and  soon  died  tliere. 

OJIBWATS,  or  Chifprwab,  a  tril)e  of  North  American  Indians  of  the  Algonouin 
8to<^  inhabiting  the  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  shores  of  lake 
Huron  and  lake  Superior,  with  a  rendezvous  at  La  Pointe.  liiey  were  discovered  by 
the  French  about  1640,  to  which  nation  they  were  friendly,  but  continually  at  war  with 
the  Sioux.  They  were  also  allies  of  Pontioc,  the  great  ^hting  chief  of  the  Ottawaa. 
When  first  discovered  they  were  domiciled  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  deriving  the  name  ot 
Sauteur  from  that  place,  by  which  they  are  still  known  to  the  Canadians.  They  have 
the  customs  of  the  Algonquin^;  they  are  brave  and  never  knew  defeat  in  their  wars  with 
the  Foxes,  Sioux,  or  Iroquois,  their  constant  enemies.  War  had  thinned  their  ranka^ 
and  in  1660  there  were  only  6S0  at  the  Sault  During  the  revolutionary  war  they  were 
on  the  side  of  the  British,  but  cpme  over  to  the  side  of  the  colonists  in  1785-89,  turned 
against  them  suimequently  and  joined  the  Hiamis,  but  again  made  peace  in  1795.  In 
1805  they  gave  up  nearly  all  their  possessions  as  far  e.  as  lake  Erie.  In  the  war  of  1818 
they  were  hostile,  but  in  1816  participated  in  the  general  treaty  of  the  tribes,  and  in  1817 
gave  up  all  their  lands  in  Ohio.  In  1851  all  but  a  few  roving  bands  had  been  removed 
w.  of  the  Mississippi  and  had  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  government  except  small  reser- 
vations. The  bands  living  near  lake  Superior  and  in  Michigan  are  generiklly  peaceable 
and  industrious.  Those  w.  of  the  Mississippi  still  have  extensive  tracts  of  land,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  6,000,000  acres  as  established  by  treaties  1854r-67.  In  1872  the  govern- 
ment owed  them  |750,000.  In  1884  there  were  a  few  of  this  tribe  in  Canada,  9,600  In 
Michigan,  2,188  in  Minnesota,  and  8,693  in  Wisconsin,  and  a  small  number  living  in  otha 
states.  Where  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, they  are  well  attended  and  with  encouraging  results,  but  there  are  still  some  who 
maintain  belief  in  Kitchie  Manitou,  the  great  or  good  roirit,  and  Matchie  Blanitou,  the 
evil  spirit.  Their  priests  are  called  medas.  The  principal  occupation  is  making  mats, 
and  hunting  and  flailing ;  but  many  are  cultivating  larms  with  success.  They  speak 
the  language  of  the  Algonquins  which  is  found  in  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  but  in  tiieir  use 
it  is  so  intermixed  with  others  that  few  original  dialect  forms  remain.  There  are  a  dic- 
tionary and  grammais  by  Bishop  Bara^  and  the  Bev.  G.  A.  Belcourt,  and  treatises  by 
Schoolcraft  ajd  others.  A  newspaper  is  printed  in  their  language  ;  and  in  1861  Oeotge 
Copway,  a  native  Oiibway  wrote  a  TraaUiontU  Historyof  the  OfOnBoy  Nation,  and  in 
1861  Peter  Jones  of  the  same  tribe  was  the  author  of  a  BMory  of  (Ae  Oybway  Inditma. 

0.  X.  In  the  colonial  period  of  American  history,  the  best  tobacco  and  mm  wen 
imported  from  Aux  Cayee,  and  hence  Auz  Cayes  (pranounced  O  Kay)  came  to  be  a 

5 opular  expression  for  general  excellence.  During  the  presidential  campaign  of  Gen. 
ackson  against  Henry  OTay  In  1882,  the  opponents  of  Jackson  put  into  circulation  a 
Story  to  the  effect  that  the  General  was  accustomed  to  write  as  an  endorsement  upoa 
offidal  papers  the  letters  "  O.  K."  to  signify  "oil  korrect."  This  meaning  has  sCoca 
that  time  attached  itself  to  the  letters  in  popular  use. 

O'KA,  an  Important  commereial  river  of  central  Russia,  the  principal  affluent  of  the 
Volga  from  the  s.,  rises  in  the  government  of  Orel,  and  flows  in  a  generally  n.e.  direc- 
tion. It  joins  the  Volga  at  the  city  of  mjni-Kovgorod.  Its  length  is  962  miles.  Its 
Imsln,  estimated  at  93.207  sq.  m.  in  extent,  comprises  the  richest  and  most  fertile  region 
of  Russia.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Orel,  Serpukhov,  Kaluga,  Rlasan,  and 
Kolomna;  the  most  important  aflSuents  are  the  rivers  Moscow,  Prons,  and  Tzna.  The 
traffic  on  the  Oka  and  its  tributaries  is  immense,  being  estimated  i^  2,000,000  tons  ot 
com,  salt,  metals,  timber,  etc. 

OKAHOOAV,  a  co.  in  Washington,  formed  from  the  n.  western  part  of  Stevens  co., 
and  organized  1888;  7268  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  1467.  It  extends  on  the  n.  to  the  bonndary 
line  of  the  state.    Its  mineral  resources  are  very  great.     Co.  seat,  Conconully. 
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OKBXOHO'BXS,  Laks,  s.  of  Brevard  oo.,  Fla.,  between  De  Soto  co.  and  the  Ever- 
glades ;  ia  about  40  m.  in  its  greatest,  and  25  m.  in  the  shortest,  diameter  ;  about  1260 
gq.m.  ;  there  are  many  inlets,  of  which  the  Kissimee  river  is  the  largest ;  the  waters  ara 
drained  oS  into  the  Everglades,  but  there  is  no  outlet  of  anv  size.  The  region  about  ia 
wild  and  made  up  of  swamp  and  jungle.    Alligators  and  poisonous  snakes  abound. 

(HCEEFB,  John,  1747-1833 ;  b.  Ireland ;  began  to  study  painting  when  six  years 
old  with  West,  of  the  Royal  Irish  academy.  At  16  he  wrote  a  comedy,  and  at  18  a  play 
of  bis  was  produced  at  Dublin.  Soon  after  he  joined  n  theatrical  company,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  small  pieces,  in  whicli  he  appeared  at  his  own  benefits.  His  limy  Lumpkin 
in  Town  was  produced  at  the  Baymarket,  London,  in  1778,  and  gamed  for  its  author  an 
English  reputation.  He  settled  ia  London,  and  though  threatened  with  blindness,  con- 
tinued to  write  for  the  stage.  His  dramatic  pieces  number  68,  and  of  these  66  were 
played  on  the  stage;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  operatic  farces.  The  Highland  Bed, 
and  The  Atrreeable  Surprise,  and  the  farce  U^ild  Oats,  bad  an  unusually  long  run.  He 
stopped  writing  in  1796,  when  he  had  become  almost  totally  blind.  For  some  years 
afterward  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances,  till  he  was  relieved  by  a  pension  from  the 
crown.  He  published  in  1826  JieeoUeetitmt  of  the  Life  of  John  O'Keefe,  written  by  Himtelf. 
A  collection  of  his  pieces  in  verse  was  published  in  1834  under  the  title  of  0'£e^e'$ 
Legacy  to  Am  DaugTUer.  He  was  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  his  son  became  a  clergy- 
man in  the  English  church.  His  works  are  deficient  in  characterization  and  incident, 
and  rough  in  diction,  but  full  of  broad  humor  and  rollicking  spirits. 

OKSnvO'KEE  8WA1CF,  in  Baker  co.,  Florida,  and  Ware,  Clinch,  and  Charlton  coun- 
ties, Qa.  It  touches  the  northern  boundary  of  Florida,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
swamps  about  180  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  fill«i  with  pools  and  islands,  some  overgrown 
with  bay  trees,  others  with  vines  and  brush,  and  the  waters  teem  with  reptiles,  lizards 
and  alligators. 

OXXOHEM,  also  OCKRHHKTII,  Jak,  an  eminent  Flemish  musician,  was  bom  In 
Hainault,  Belgium,  about  1430.  He  went  to  France  early  in  life,  and  held  important 
civil  offices.  He  practised  his  profession  in  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  and  was  every 
where  considered  Its  highest  ornament.  Amon.^  his  pupils  were  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Joase 
Despr^,  daspard,  and  Verbonnet.  The  invention  of  artificial  counterpoint  and  of  the 
canon  have  l)een  incorrectly  attributed  to  him.    He  died  about  1496. 

OTELLY,  Jambs,  1786-1826  ;  of  Irish  birth  ;  a  noted  pioneer  preacher  in  the  Metho> 
dist  Episcopal  church,  and  the  leader  in  the  first  secession  from  it.  He  became  a  local 
preacher,  and  the  people  flocked  to  hear  him.  In  1778  he  was  admitted  among  Ota 
traveling  ministers,  and  soon  became  prominent  for  earnestness  and  fervor.  At  the 
organization  of  the  church  in  1784  he  was  ordained  as  an  elder.  One  of  his  contempo- 
raries speaks  of  him  as  "laborious,  zealous,  given  to  prayer  and  fasting,  ...  and 
bard  against  negro  slavery  in  private  and  from  the  pulpit  and  press."  His  labors  and 
influence  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  southern  counties  of  Virginia  and  the  border  coun- 
ties of  North  Carolina.  In  1790  he  began  to  show  dislike  to  what  he  thought  the  growing 
power  of  bishop  Asbury,  and  called  on  him  privately  to  suspend  his  episcopal  func- 
tions for  one  year,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  publicly  opposed.  As  this  menace  produced 
no  effect  he  made  the  movement  in  the  conference  of  1791  that  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
of  himself  and  a  few  others  from  the  church.  At  first  they  called  themselves  the  repub- 
lican Methodists,  but  afterwards  changed  their  name  to  the  Christian  church.  This 
company  was  soon  divided  and  subdivided  until  only  a  few  broken  societies  remained. 
O'Kelly  lived  many  years,  witnessing  through  them  the  failure  of  his  plana.  He  saw  his 
followers  forsaking  him  and  returning  to  the  church  which  Uiey  had  left.  But  be  clung 
to  his  convictions  to  the  last.    See  MSthodibt  Episcopal  Chxtrch  {DinH<mi\ 

OKEV  (originally  Ockenfubs),  Lobenz,  a  celebrated  German  naturalist,  was  b.  at 
Bohlsbach,  in  WOrtemberg,  Aug.  1,  1779.  He  studied  at  WCirzbutg  and  OOttingen; 
became  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  at  Jena  in  1807,  where  his  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology,  attracted  much  notice.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of 
natural  science;  and  in  1817  commenced  the  publication  of  a  journal  partly  scientific 
and  partly  political,  called  laU,  which  continued  to  appear  till  1848.  The  opinions  pro- 
mulgated in  Uie  liis  led  to  government  interference,  and  Oken  resigned  his  chair,  and 
became  a  private  tutor,  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  composition  of  works  on  natural 
bistoiy.  Ja  1828  he  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  newly-established  university  of 
Munich,  \  A  in  1832  exchanged  it  for  another  at  ZQrich,  where  he  died,  Aug.  11,  1861. 
Oken  aimod  at  constructing  all  knowledge  &  priori,  and  thus  setting  forth  the  system  of 
nature  in  its  universal  relations.  The  two  principal  works  in  which  this  idea  is  devel- 
oped are  his  Ldurbudi  der  Natwrphilosophie  (Jena,  1808-11),  and  his  Lehrbueh  der  Ifaiur- 
getehieMs  (8  vols.  Leip.  1813-27}.  The  former  has  been  translated  into  Enslish,  and 
published  by  the  Ray  society  under  the  title  of  SSementi  of  Phyaofkiloiophy.  As  Oken'a 
philoeophic  system  of  nature  was  very  peculiar,  and  quite  unlike  anything  that  had  pre- 
ceded It,  Oken  invented  a  nomenclature  of  his  own,  which,  however,  in  manv  cases  ia 
forced  and  pretentious,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  new-coined  words,  ana  difiScult 
to  remember.  It  therefore  found  little  favor,  and  Oken  was  long  regarded— particularly 
by  French  and  TZngiuh  aavana— as  a  mere  dreamer  and  transcendental  theonat;  nor  ca> 
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it  be  denied  that  he  is  largely  such,  infected  with  the  wont  vices  of  the  school  of  Schet 
ling,  to  which  he  belonged;  but  some  of  his  "intuitions" — if  we  may  so  term  Iiis 
scientific  suggestions — were  remarkably  felicitous,  and  in  the  hands  of  rigorous  demon- 
atrators,  have  led  to  great  results.  In  his  work  Die  Zetigtmg  (On  Generation,  Bamb. 
1805),  he  first  sujggested  that  all  animals  are  built  of  vesicles  or  cells;  in  his  Beitrage  tur 
wrgUiehenden  &iM>gie,  Anatomie  und  Phytiologie  (1800),  he  pointed  out  the  ori^n  of  the 
iatestines  in  the  umbilical  vesicle;  and  in  the  same  year  lighted  accidentally  upon  the 
idea,  since  so  prolific  of  results,  that  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  modifled  vertebree.  Cn 
account  of  this  discovery  he  lias  been  termed  "the  father  of  morphological  science." 
Tliat  Oken,  and  not  OOthe,  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  vertebral  relations  of  the 
skull,  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Owen,  in  a  valuable  notice  of  Oken  in  the  Bney- 
dopmdia  BrUanniea.  . 

OKHO'TSK,  Sea  of,  an  extensive  inlet  of  the  n.  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Russian  Sil)eria.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  wastes  of  SiberUt,  on  the  e.  by  the 
peninsula  of  Eamtchatka,  and  is  partially  inclosed  by  the  Kurile  islands  on  the  s.,  and 
by  tbe  island  of  Hakhaitn  on  the  west.  The  river  Amur  and  other  rivers  of  Siberia 
enter  it.  Owing  to  its  position,  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  unlikely  ever  to  become  tbe  scene 
of  much  commerce,  since  its  shores  are  frozen  from  November  to  April.  On  its 
northern  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Okbota — from  which  it  derives  its  name — is  the 
small  seaport  of  Okhotsk.  This  town  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  ports  of 
Ayan  and  Kikolaevsk. 

OKIiAHOXA,  a  territory  of  the  TTnited  Stotes,  between  hit.  84°  and  87°  n.,  lone.  96° 
and  103°  w. ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Kansas  and  Colorado,  on  the  e.  by  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, on  the  s.  by  the  Indian  Territoiyand  Texas,  on  the  w.  by  Texas  and  Kew  Mexico; 
gross  area,  89,030  sq.  miles;  land  surface,  38,880  sq.  miles,  or  24,861,200  acres.  It  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  afterward  was  included  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  In  1886  the  U.  S.  government  Iwught  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Indians  to  It; 
in  1889  it  was  thrown  open  to  settlement;  on  May  2,  1890,  tbe  act  of  its  or^nizatlon  as 
a  territory  was  completed.  Subsequent  cessions  of  land  were  made  by  the  Indians,  and 
in  1893  the  [T.  S.  government  bought  the  strip  known  as  the  Cherokee  outlet,  and 
opened  it  to  settlement  as  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  territory.  The  greater  part  of  the 
territory  is  an  upland  prairie;  the  Cimarron,  Canadian,  and  Red  rivers,  with  their 
branches,  water  it,  and  the  soil,  similar  to  that  of  Kansas,  is  well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  stock-raising.  The  average  annual  temperature  is  68.4°; 
mean  annual  rainfall,  36  inches.  The  agricultural  industry  comprises  tbe  growing  of 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  castor  beans,  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  alfalfa,  clover,  timothy,  flax, 
peanuts,  and  a  large  varietv  of  fruit,  and  each  crop  yields  abundantly.  The  territory 
18  known  to  contain  valuable  minerals  and  building  stones,  as  yet  undeveloped,  and 
tracts  of  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  and  other  important  timber.  Educational  provisions 
are  very  liberal.  In  1896  there  were  88,093  children  of  school  age;  the  net  proceeds 
from  leasing  school  lands  were  nearly  $72,000,  and  the  apportionment  to  the  counties 
aggregated  nearly  $54,000.  There  are  a  university  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman;  agr'cul- 
turai  and  mechanical  college  at  Stillwater;  normal  school  at  Edmond ;  Kingfisher  college 
(Cong.)  at  Kingfisher;  St.  Joseph's  academy  (R.  C.)  at  Guthrie;  a  number  of  denomi- 
national schools,  and  several  commercial  colleges.  The  insane  are  cared  for  in  a  private 
hospital  at  Norman,  and  convicts  are  confined  in  the  Kansas  penitentiary  at  Lansing. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Is  the  strongest  denomination  numerically,  and  after  it  the  Bap- 
tist, Methodist  Episcopal,  Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  Congregational,  and 
Presbyterian.  The  numljer  of  churches  reported  in  1896  was  384,  value  $265,000,  com- 
municants, 33,467.  The  territory  is  well  provided  with  national  and  other  banks,  rail- 
roads, telegraph,  telephones,  and  sanitary  authorities.  The  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  general  fund  are  nearly  equal,  and  the  total  Indebtedness  is  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  taxcble  property,  which  in  1896  was  assessed  at  $24,815,711.  Fop.  '90, 
61,8°)4,  including  5,638  in  Greer  co.,  claimed  by  Texas,  but  decided  to  belong  to  Uie 
U.  8.  in  1896;  pop.  '96,  reported  by  the  governor,  276,687. 

OKBA,  or  OoHBO.    See  Hibibcitb. 
-   OKTIBBEHA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Mississippi,  watered  by  the  Koxubee  and  Oktib- 
beha rivers,  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad;  about  460  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  17,094,  inclttd.  colored.    The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  wooded.    The  soil  is 
fertile. 

OKTTBO  TOSHmCHI,  a  Japanese  statesman,  b.  in  the  province  of  Satsuma  about 
1830.  As  a  member  of  the  proudest  of  the  Japanese  clans,  he  was  nurtured  in  tbe  tra- 
ditions of  exclusivism  and  undying  jealousy  of  and  hatred  towards  the  tycoons  of  Yedo. 
At  the  bombardment  of  E^goshiml  by  the  British  fleet  In  1864,  he  served  in  one  of  the 
batteries  as  a  defender  of  the  city.  In  1868,  having  pushed  forward  the  secret  plans  of 
the  revolutionary  coalition  at  Kioto,  he  precipitated  the  crisis  of  six  hundred  years,  and 
stepped  Into  the  front  rank  of  leaders  in  the  new  government.  He  urged  the  unfurling 
of  the  mikado's  brocade  banner  which  stamped  the  tycoon  as  a  traitor.  He  startled 
even  the  new  government  by  urging  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Kioto  to  Yedo, 
the  abandonment  of  the  habits  of  excessive  reverence  to  the  sovereign,  and  his  entrance 
into  public  life  as  the  active  ruler  of  his  people.  Such  was  the  lively  effect  of  Oknbo's 
memorial,  that  within  one  month  the  mikado  publicly  took  the  oath  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Japvi  is  built.    The  national  capital  was  changed  to  Yedo,  now  called 
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ToUo.    Oknbo  thenceforward  represented  in  hit  own  person  the  foreign  influences 
which  have  sliaped  the  course  of  Japan  since  1868.    He  was  assassinated  in  1878. 

OKUXA  BHIOX'HOJBTr,  a  Japanese  statesman  b.  in  the  province  of  Hizen  in  1837. 
He  was  amon^  the  number  of  progressive  young  men  wboeariy  studied  the  Dutch  lan- 
gua{[e  and  sciences,  going  to  Kagasaki  for  tlmt  purpose;  whence  he  was  cilled  to 
Tokio,  to  a  post  in  the  foreign  office.  He  was  transferred  to  the  finance  department  in 
1870.  There  liis  conspicuous  abilities  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  mikado,  who 
created  liim  a  Sangi  or  imperial  counselor.  In  1871  he  was  made  president  of  the  com- 
missioners to  the  Vienna  exposition.  The  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Okuma  Shigenobu 
in  handling  the  finances  of  an  Asiatic  nation  while  in  a  transitional  condition  from 
mediaeval  feudalism  to  modern  forms  of  ^vernment,  and  through  all  the  perplexities 
incident  to  not  less  than  four  great  insurrections,  have  been  acknowledged  by  manycom- 
petent  foreign  oliservers.  Under  his  administration  the  hereditary  incomes  of  the 
sumusai  or  gentry  have  been  capitalized;  an  internal  revenue  and  national  banking  sys- 
tem, based  on  those  of  the  United  States,  liave  tieen  established ;  the  local  paper  money- 
issues  of  the  daimios  replaced  by  national  currency;  loans  raised,  and  the  national  credit 
maintained  in  Europe  and  at  home.  Shigenobu  was,  in  1880,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Japanese  cabinet,  but  he  resigned  his  office  in  1891. 

OLAT,  the  saint,  one  of  the  most  revered  of  the  early  Norwegian  kings,  was  bom  in 
995;  and  after  tiaving  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  exploits,  and  made  his  name 
a  terror  in  several  warlike  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  England,  suc- 
ceeded, in  1015,  ia  wresting  the  throne  of  Norway  from  Eric  and  Svend  Jarl.  The  cruel 
severity  with  which  he  endeavored  to  exterminate  paganism  by  fire  and  sworld,  alienated 
the  affection  of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  sou^t  security  from  his  persecution  in  the 
territories  of  Enut  or  Canute  the*great,  king  of  Denmark;  and  it  was  only  through  the 
powerful  aid  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Swedish  Anund  Jacob,  that  his  authority  could 
be  upheld.  Olafs  hot-headed  zeal,  however,  after  a  time  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
people,  who  liastened  to  tender  their  allegiance  to  Knut,  on  his  landing  in  Norway  in 
1028,  when  Olaf  fled  to  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  Jaroelav  of  Russia,  who  gave 
him  tf  Imnd  of  4,000  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  returned  in  1030,  and  gave  Enut  battle 
at  Stiklestad,  where  Olaf  was  defeated  by  the  aid  of  his  own  subjects,  and  slain.  The 
body  of  the  Iting,  which  had  been  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  buried  on  the  spot  by  a 
peasant,  having  begun  to  work  miracles,  his  remains  were  carefully  removed  to  the 
cathedral  of  Trondhjem,  where  the  fame  of  their  miraculous  power  spread  far  and  wide, 
attracting  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Olaf  was  solemnlv 
proclaimed  patron  saint  of  Norway  in  the  succeeding  century;  and  from  that  period  tiU 
the  reformation  he  continued  to  gather  round  him  a  rich  heritage  of  mythictu  legends 
and  popular  sagas,  the  memory  of  which  still  lingers  in  the  folk-lore  oi  Norway.  In 
1847  the  order  of  Olaf  waa  created,  in  honor  of  toe  saint,  by  King  Oscar  I.  of  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

SlAHD.    See  (Eland. 

OLBEBa,  Heutbich  Wilhsi^m  Matthaus,  a  celebrated  German  physician  and  astro- 
nomer, was  Iwm  at  Arbergen,  a  small  village  of  Bremen,  Oct.  11, 1768.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  OOttingen  from  1777  till  1780,  and  subsequently  commenced  to  practice  at 
Bremen,  where,  both  as  a  physician  and  as  a  man,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
dtizens.  In  1811  he  was  a  successful  competitor  for  the  prize  proposed  bv  Napoleon  for 
the  best  "Memoir  on  the  Croup."  Olbers  wrote  little  on  medical  subjects,  for,  from 
1779,  all  the  leisure  time  which  he  could  abstract  from  professional  occupations  was 
devoted  to  the  enthusiastic  study  of  astronomy.  The  first  Uiing  which  brougbt  him  into 
notice  was  his  calculation  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1779,  which  was  performed  by  him 
while  watching  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  patient,  and  was  found  to  he  very  accurate. 
Comets  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  investigation,  and  he  seems  to  have  l>een  seized  with 
an  irreeistible  predilection  for  these  vagabonds  of  the  solar  system,  which  his  two  impor- 
tant discovwies  of  the  planets  Pallas  (180S)  and  Vesta  (1807)  could  not  diminish.  In  1781 
be  had  the  honor  of  first  re-discovering  the  planet  Uranus,  which  had  previously  l)een 
supposed,  even  by  Herschel  himself,  to  be  a  comet,  and  which  had  been  sought  for  in 
vain.  He  also  discovered  five  comets,  in  1798,  1803,  1804,  1815,  and  1821,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  1815  (hence  called  Olbimf*  eomet).  bad  been  some  days  pre- 
viously observed  at  Paris.  His  observations,  calculations,  and  notices  of  various  comets, 
which  are  of  inestimable  value  t«  astronomers,  were  published  in  the  Annvaire  of  Bodd 
(1783-1829),  in  the  Annuaire  of  Eneke  (1882),  and  in  tliree  collections  by  the  baron  de 
Zach.  Most  of  these  calculations  were  made  after  a  new  method,  discovered  by  himself, 
for  determining  the  orbit  of  a  comet  from  three  observations;  a  method  which,  for  facil- 
ity and  accuracy,  he  considered  as  greatly  preferable  to  those  then  in  use.  A  detul  of  it 
appeared  in  a  journal  published  at  Weimar  (1797),  and  a  new  edition  by  Encke  in  1847. 
Olbers  was  one  of  that  small  band  of  astronomers  which  included  also  SchrOter,  (]laus8 
Piazzi,  Bode,  Harding,  etc.,  who  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  19th  c.  devoted  their  ener- 

fies  to  the  otwervation  of  those  planets  which  were  coming  to  light  between  Mars  and 
upiter.  As  above  stated,  two  of  them,  the  second  and  fourth  in  order  of  discovery, 
were  detected  bv  Olbers  himself;  and  the  general  equality  of  the  elements  of  the  four 
planetoids  led  hun  to  propound  the  well-known  tlieory,  that  these,  and  the  other  planet- 
oids (q.v.)  since  discovered,  are  hut  fragments  of  some  large  planet  which  formerly 
ravolved  ronnd  the  ran  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  diatances  of  the  planetoiiu 
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from  the  same  luminaiy.  It  was  this  theory  which  led  him,  after  the  discovery  of  Pallaa. 
to  seek  for  more  fragments  of  the  supposed  planet,  a  search  resulting  in  the  discovery  of 
Vesta.  Olbers  also  made  some  important  researches  on  the  probable  lunar  origin  of 
meteoric  stones,  and  invented  a  method  for  calculating  the  velocity  of  falling  stars. 
Olbers  died  at  Bremen,  Mar.  2,  1840;  and  in  18S0  his  fellow-citizens  erected  a  marble 
statue  in  honor  of  him.  Olbers,  as  a  writer,  possessed  freat  powers  of  thought,  com- 
bined with  equal  clearness  and  elegance  of  expression.  The  dissertations  with  which  he 
enriched  the  various  branches  of  astronomy  are  scattered  through  various  collections. 
Journals,  and  other  periodicals. 

OUtBTTST,  a  parish  and  mannfactoring  t.  of  ISngland,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
6i  m.  w.  by  n.  of  Birmingham,  on  the  river  Teme.  It  contains  numerous  churches, 
meeting-houses,  and  schools.  Owing  to  the  extension  of  the  Iron  trade,  Oldbnry  has 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  prosperity.  There  are  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  in  the  town,  Iron,  steel,  aluminium,  chemicals,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  The 
Stocr  Yaliey  railway  passes  close  by  the  town,  and  there  Is  a  station  here.    Pop.  20,400. 

OLDCASTLE,  Sir  John,  once  popularly  known  as  the  "good  lord  Cobham,"  whose 
claim  to  distlDctiou  is  that  he  was  the  first  author  and  the  first  martyr  among  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  the  exact  year  is  not  known.  He 
acquired  the  title  of  lord  Cobham  by  marriage,  and  signalized  himself  by  the  ardor  of 
his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Wyclifle.  At  that  lime  there  was  apily  among  the 
English  nobles  and  gentry  sincerely,  and  even  strongly  desirous  of  ecclesiastical  reform 
— the  leader  of  which  was  "old  John  ol  Qaunt — time-honored  Lancaster."  Oldcastle 
was  active  in  the  same  cause,  and  took  part  in  the  presentation  of  a  remonstrance  to  the 
English  commons  on  the  subject  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church.  At  his  own  expense 
he  got  the  works  of  Wvcliffe  transcribed,  and  widely  disseminated  among  the  people, 
and  paid  a  large  body  oi  preachers  to  propagate  the  views  of  the  reformer  throughout 
the  country.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he  commanded  an  English  army  in  Pronee, 
and  forced  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  having,  in  a  disputation  with  his  sovereign,  declared  that 
"  as  sure  as  God's  word  is  true,  the  pope  is  the  great  Antichrist  foretold  in  Holy  .Writ," 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  whence,  after  some  time,  he  escaped,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  Wales.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  him,  and  1000  marks  set  upon  bis 
head.  After  four  years'  hiding  he  was  captured,  brought  to  London,  and — being  reck- 
oned a  traitor  as  well  as  a  heretic — he  was  hung  up  in  chains  alive  upon  a  gallows,  and 
fire  being  put  under  him,  was  burned  to  death,  Dec.,  1417.  Oldcastle  wrote  JVdve  C<xa- 
autioiu  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  several  monkish  rhvmesagainst  "  fleshlyo 
livers"  among  the  clergy,  religious  discoursus,  etc. — See  L^»  cf  OldetutU,  by  Ollpln. 

OLD  CATH0UC8,  those  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  In  Germany  who,  in 
1870,  took  the  ground  tliat  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  1854,  the 
encyclical  and  syllabus  of  1864,  and  the  decree  of  papal  infallibility  had  so  changed  the 
status  of  the  Roman  church  that  no  man  could  continue  in  its  communion  and  still 
adhere  to  the  Catholic  church  of  Christ.  They  disputed  the  eecumenical  character  of 
the  Vatican  council,  and,  although  the  promoters  of  the  movement  included  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree  the  German  and  Austrian  bishops  who  had  entered  a  united 

?rote8t  against  It,  the  bishops  withdrew  and  submitted  <^ter  its  proclamation,  July  8, 
870.  A  large  number  of  German  theologians  and  civilians,  however,  denounced  the 
course  of  the  bishops,  and  Prof.  Michaelis  openly  charged  the  pope  with  lieresy  and  apos- 
tasy. This  was  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  and  protest  by  Dr.  DOIlingcr  ana  48 
other  professors  of  the  university  of  Munich  against  papal  infallibility  and  the  validity 
of  the  Vatican  decrees.  A  conference  was  held  at  Kureml)erg,  Aug.,  1870,  which,  ^ough 
purely  consultative,  drew  up  a  united  protest  against  the  oecumenical  diaracter  of  the 
Vatican  council,  and  the  binding  authority  of  Its  acts.  Promment  among  the  signers 
appeared  the  weighty  nnmes  of  DOllinger.Friedrlch,  8chulte,  Michaelis,  and  Lutterbeck. 
This  formal  protest  induced  the  bishops  forthwith  to  initiate  repressive  measures.  In 
a  pastoral,  Sept.  10,  they  sounded  the  alarm  and  warned  all  true  Catholics  to  submit; 
and  when  it  became  evident  that  the  movement  had  not  become  popular  with  the  clergy 
and  laity,  they  went  further  In  depriving  the  protesting  theologians  of  their  functions, 
excommunicated  them,  and  forlrade  students  to  frequent  their  lectures.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  lukewarm,  timid  adherents,  the  great  body  of  the  reformers  remained 
firm  in  their  convictions.  DOlllnger,  in  a  letter  to  bis  diocesan,  dated  Mar.  28,  1871, 
declared  that,  "as  a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian,  and  as  a  citizen,"  be 
could  not  accept  the  new  dogma.  He  was  excommunicated  for  It  April  17,  1871.  His 
excommunication  became  the  starting  point  of  revived  energy  throughout  Germany.  In 
a  formal  declaration  of  principles  the  promoters  of  the  movement  said:  "  Faithful  to  the 
inviolable  duty  of  every  catholic  Christian,  which  is  also  a  thing  not  denied  by  pope  or 
bishop,  to  hold  fast  by  the  ancient  faith,  and  to  reject  innovations,  even  if  proclaimed  by 
an  angel  from  heaven,  we  persist  In  the  rejection  of  the  Vatican  dogma."  The  first  old 
Catholic  congress  met  at  M^inich,  Sept.  22,  1871.  It  was  attended  l^  about  800  delegates 
from  Germany.  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  friends  from  Holland,  France,  Russia, 
England,  and  elsewhere.    In  the  resolutions  adopted  the  body  defined  its  theolo^cal 
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■bittu,  and  B^d  with  regard  to  its  relations  to  otlier  members  of  the  Catholic  church: 
"  We  declare  that  the  reproach  of  Jansenism  against  the  Utrecht  church  is  causeless; 
there  is  no  dogmatic  difference  I)etween  her  and  ourselves.  We  hope  for  reunion  with 
tlie  oriental  Oreek  and  with  the  Russian  churches,  whose  separation  was  without  tibeo- 
lute  cause,  and  is  based  on  no  irreconcilable  do^natic  difference.  We  expect,  in  the 
assumption  of  the  reforms  which  we  attempt,  and  in  the  way  of  science,  and  of  progress- 
ing Cnristian  knowledge,  a  gradual  understanding  with  the  Protestant  and  Episcopal 
churches."  The  disposition  of  D&Uinger  to  stave  off  a  complete  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion liad  to  yield  to  the  predominant  opposite  feeling.  Meanwhile  the  old  Catholic  con- 
gregations were  without  episcopal  supervision  and  ministrations,  and  the  Bavarian  con- 
gregations secured  the  friendly  offices  of  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht  in  the  administration 
of  confirmation.  When  the  second  old  Catholic  congress  met  at  Cologne,  Sept,  1872, 
the  work  of  organization  made  progress.  The  church  was  to  depend  for  episcopal 
functions  temporarily  on  the  bishops  of  the  old  Catholic  church  of  Holland,  and  of  the 
Unit«d  Armenian  church,  whose  attitude  to  Rome  was  analogous  with  their  own.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  take  order  for  the  election  of  a  bishop  by  the  clergy  and 
laity.  Intercommunion  with  the  Eastern  and  Anglican  churches  was  sought  to  be  estab- 
liabed.  The  claim  to  recognition  by  the  state,  with  a  share  of  the  church  property,  was 
asserted.  In  the  following  year  (June  4,  1878)  Dr.  Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  university  of  Breslau,  was  elected  missionary  bishop  for  Germany,  and 
consecratM  Aug.  11,  at  Rotterdam,  by  the  bishop  of  Deventer.  The  third  Old  Catholic 
congress  was  held  Sept.  13-14  at  Constance,  whose  crowning  act  was  the  adoption  of  a 
synodal  constitution,  which  provides  for  diocesan,  provincial,  and  general  synods,  com- 
posed of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  the  latter  on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for  everv  300 
constituents.  The  first  synod,  at  Bonn,  May  27,  1874,  was  attended  by  28  clerical  and 
60  lay  delegates.  In  the  direction  of  reform  its  action  was  marked  by  conservative 
caution;  confession,  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  priestly  celibacy  were  retained,  the 
prevailing  sentiment  being  the  correction  of  Roman  abuses  and  corruptions  to  the  purw 
practice  of  the  early  church.  The  obnoxious  features  of  so-called  mixed  marri^es,  i.e., 
marriages  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  set  aside;  the  drafting  of  s 
new  ritual  and  catechism  was  assigned  to  committees;  a  synodal  representation  or  stand- 
ing committee  was  appointed.  The  church  at  that  time  reported  the  existence  through- 
out Qermany  of  182  parishes  and  societies,  numbering  about  23,000  souls,  41  priests,  and 
13  theological  students.  The  4th  congress,  at  Freiburg,  in  Baden,  Sept.  S — 0,  1874, 
took  action  to  establish  an  equitable  legS  status  of  the  Old  Catholic  church  in  Germany, 
and  ti  pro  rata  share  of  the  church  property.  The  congress  was  followed  by  a  confer- 
ence  aiming  at  church  unity,  at  Bonn,  Sept.  14-10,  1874,  at  which  Dr.  DOllinger  pre- 
sided, and  m  which,  besides  old  Catholics,  Easterns  and  Anglicans  participated.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  insertion  of  the  words  fiUoque  in  the  Nicene  creed  was 
unlawful,  and  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  have  them  expunged  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  different  churches.  Other  points  of  agreement  amongst  Old  Catholics,  Anglicans, 
and  orientals  were  also  discussed;  e.g.,  the  place  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  canon;  the 
relation  of  versions  of  the  Bible  to  the  original  text;  the  proper  language  (a  dead  one  or 
the  vernacular)  for  the  conduct  of  divine  service;  the  doctrines  of  supererogation  and 
indulgences,  and  of  the  immaculate  conception.  The  prevailing  sentiment  on  these  and 
kindred  themes  was  decidedly  anti-jpapal,  and  agreement  on  them  was  regarded  as  a 
possible  basis  for  the  unification  of  Christendom.     See  DfiLLmexR,  JoHir  J.  L  ton. 

The  5th  Old  Catholic  congress  was  at  Breslau,  Silesia,  Sept.  32-24,  1876,  thinly 
attended,  in  part  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  that  city  from  the  centers  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement,  and  in  part  also  on  account  of  waning  interest  The  latter  circum- 
stance holds  good  also  concerning-  the  6th  congress,  held  Sept. ,  1878,  at  Mayence,  of 
which  no  official  report  has  been  published.  There  is  doubtless  great  disappointment  in 
the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  the  movement,  which  has  failed  to  enlist  popular 
enthusiasm,  but  the  tide  seems  to  have  set  in  the  direction  of  greater  growth  and  revived 
energy,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

The  national  church  of  Holland,  generally  but  erroneously  styled  Janaenlst,  has 
heartily  entered  into  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  and  may  be  regvded  as  occupying 
identical  ground. 

The  relation  of  the  Old  Catholic  church  of  Germany  to  the  Anglican  communion  is 
very  friendly.  Representatives  of  tiie  church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States  have  been  present  at  most  of  their  congresses,  and  several  of 
their  synods;  and  the  Anglican  communion  may  be  said  to  be  in  cordial  sympatbywitb 
the  Old  Cathol  ics.  The  presence  of  Bishop  Herzog  at  the  general  convention  (Prot  Spia.) 
held  at  New  York,  Oct.,  1880,  has  tended  to  strengthen  that  feeling  (see  below). 

In  Switzerland  the  old  Catholic  refonn  had  a  more  pronounced  effect  on  the  people 
than  in  Germany.  At  Geneva  it  carried  with  it  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  city.  The  cantonal  government,  moreover,  aided  it  by  speedy  recognition.  An  old 
Cathouc  conference,  held  at  Olten,  Aug.  81,  1878,  resolved  upon  drafting  a  constitution 
for  a  Swiss  national  church,  and  electing  a  bishop  or  bishops.  At  a  like  conference  at 
the  same  place.  Sept  21,  1874,  a  constitution  was  adopted  which  provides  for  a  national 
synod  of  "  the  Christian  Catholic  church  of  Switzerland,"  by  which  the  Swiss  Old Catb- 
olica  are  now  known.    Pastor  Henog  of  Olten  was  subeeqaentiy  chosen  and  oouMcntad 
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Ushop.  The  statistics  of  the  church,  presented  to  the  synod  in  1877,  were:  60  pciriahM 
and  70  priests;  baptisms  for  the  year,  1182;  numtier  of  persons  confirmed,  8,098. 

In  Austria  the  Old  Catholic  movement  has  been  very  slow.  There  are  several  con- 
negations  in  Bohemia,  and  under  the  influence  of  recent  political  changes  the  first  law- 
fully authorized  Old  Catholic  synod  of  Austria  was  held  at  Vienna,  June  30, 1880,  which 
adopted  synodal  and  parochial  regulations,  and  decreed  the  use  of  the  language  of  tho 
people  in  divine  service. 

In  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Tolhynia,  are  also  several  Bohemian  communities 
attached  to  the  Old  Catholic  church,  served  by  three  priests,  recognized  and  supported  by 
the  state,  who  were,  in  Dec.,  1879,  taking  steps  looking  towuda  the  formation  of  a 
synodal  council. 

At  the  Swiss  Christian  Catholic  synod,  at  Gteneva,  May  30,  1880,  Bishop  Herzog 
reported  that  owing  to  peculiar  state  complications  the  church  hsud  lost  in  the  cauton  of 
Bern  12  parishes  and  10  priests;  but  that  they  numbered  throughout  Switzerland  50 
priests  in  48  established  parishes.  At  this  synod  a  prayer-book,  framed  after  an  Angli- 
can model,  was  authoritatively  set  forth  for  present  use.  The  executive  coubcil  of 
Switzerland  has  issued  a  decree  defining  the  right  of  possession  of  churches,  to  wit,  that 
the  majoritT  in  a  parish,  he  they  Roman  or  Old  Catholic,  are  invested  with  the  owner- 
ship, but  that  the  minority  are  also  entitled  to  worship  in  them  without  paying  an 
indemnity. 

The  7th  Old  Catholic  congress,  at  Baden-Baden,  Sept  12-14,  1880,  was  attended  by 
160  delegates,  at  which  Bishop  Reinkens  reported  favorably  of  progr^  in  Germany,  in 
which  now  are  somewhat  loss  than  50,000  adherents.  The  congress  resolved  unani- 
mously upon  the  universal  use  of  the  German  liturgy  in  public  woiBhip.  and  adopted  a 
number  of  theses,  which  accurately  describe  the  present  attitude  of  the  Old  Catholics 
towards  the  Latin  church. 

1.  It  is  impossible  tliat  there  should  be  a  real  contradiction  between  belief,  based  on 
liistorical  testimony,  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  science,  based  on  the 
absolute  facts  of  nature  and  mind.  They  mutually  protect,  aid,  and  complete  each 
other.  3.  The  independence  of  national  churches  accords  as  much  with  ttie  universal 
character  of  the  church  as  national  peculiarities  in  the  state,  in  art,  and  in  science  accord 
with  the  general  objects  of  culture.  8.  It  is  an  unfortimate  error  of  many  Protestants 
to  regard  that  church,  which  the  adherents  of  the  Vatican  are  bound  to  acknowledge  as 
alone  saving,  as  a  shield  of  faith,  a  prop  of  authority  to  the  state  or  society,  and  a  bul- 
wark against  destructive  social  tendencies;  and  to  receive  its  adherents  as  conservative 
allies.  4.  History,  the  task  and  duty  of  self-preservation  compel  the  German  empire  to 
oppose  the  Vatican  system.  5.  Negotiations  with  the  infallible  pope,  or  his  organs,  oa 
■11  matters  belonging  to  the  legislative  functions  and  the  authori^  of  the  state  £ouldba 
lepudiated.    All  each  transactions  conduce  to  the  dissolution  of  the  national  state. 

Ground,  somewhat  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  Old  Catholics,  is  held  by  the 
Armenian  church,  which,  since  1867,  felt  greatiy  an^ieved  by  the  course  of  the  pope. 
Who,  in  his  bull  Jtevergurut,  changed  the  manner  <n  choosing  their  patriarchs  and  bish- 
ops. The  third  Vatican  decree,  declaring  the  pope's  universal  episcopate,  was  espedally 
distasteful  to  them.  In  Oct.,  1870,  they  declared  that  while  they  had  not  fully  decided 
as  to  the  Vatican  council,  whose  decrees  many  had  refused  to  accept,  who  yet  remained 
Catholics,  they  would  not  receive  any  decree  which  set  aside  that  of  Florence.  In 
Kov.,  1871,  the  pope  excommunicated  those  of  them  who  would  not  yield.  They 
deposed  their  patriarch,  and  elected  in  his  place  Kiepeliau,  archbishop  of  Diarbekir. 
They  have  since  been  put  in  possessloa,  by  the  Turkish  government,  of  many  of  the 
united  Armenian  churches. 

In  fiance,  M.  Hyacinthe-Loyson  may  be  regarded  as  generally  representing  Old 
Catholic  views.  His  aim  is  the  reformation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  that 
country  on  the  basis  and  principles  of  the  old  Galilean  church. 

OU)  COLOKT,  a  popular  name  for  Plymouth  county,  Mass. 

OLD  DOmHIOK  is  a  name  popularly  given  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  origin  of 
this  titie  has  been  traced  to  various  sources,  but  the  following  seems  the  most  probable 
one :  In  Captain  John  Smith's  lEitory  of  Virginia,  published  in  1639,  he  gives  a  map 
which  includes  all  of  the  British  settlements  in  America.  On  this  map,  the  colony,  whl<£ 
was  afterwards  called  the  New  England  Colony.  Is  designated  as  "  New  Virginia"  In  con- 
tradistinction to  the  present  State  of  Virginia,  which  is  designated  as  "  Ould  Virginia." 
It  is  also  known  that,  from  the  settiement  of  this  colony  to  the  time  of  the  RevMutfon, 
In  all  British  letters  and  documents,  Virginia  is  designated  as  Uie  "  Colony  and  Domin- 
ion."   The  name  "  Old  Dominion"  seems  to  have  been  selected  from  both  of  these  tlUes. 

OLDIHBEBO,  Heruann,  philologist,  was  bom  in  Hamburg  in  1854,  and  was  educat- 
ed at  GSttingen  and  Berlin.  Upon  graduation  at  the  latter  university,  he  became  thers 
a  privat-docent,  and  later,  professor  extraordinarius,  whence  he  was  called  to  Kiel,  in 
1889,  as  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology.  Dr.  O.  has  published  The 
D^cmmta  (Lond. ,  1879) ;  i  he  Vinaya  PUakam,  5  vols.  (Lond. ,  1879-88) ;  2a«  TheragSthd 
(Lond..  1883) ;  Vinaya  Texts  (1884) ;  Buddfia,  tein  Leben,  teine  Lthre,  etc.  (Berlin.  S«L 
ad.,  1880) ;  and  Die  Hymnen  da  Sigveda  (Berlin,  1888> 
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OLDEHBUSe,  a  grand-dnchy  of  northern  Germany,  consisting  of  three  distinct  and 
widely  separated  territories,  vis.,  Oldenburg  proper,  the  principality  of  LUl)eck,  and 
the  principality  of  Blrkenield.  The  collective  area  of  these  districts  is  now  2479 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  '95,  373,789.  Oldenburg  proper,  which  comprises  five-sixths 
of  this  area  and  most  of  the  population.  Is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  German  ocean;  e., 
B.,  and  w.  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  principal  rivers  of  Oldenburg  are  the 
Weser,  the  Hante,  and  the  Haase,  Leda,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ems.  0^  great 
bnportance  for  navigation  is  the  Ems-Jacle  canal,  which  connects  the  Prussian  naval 
station  of  Wilbelmshaven  with  the  JDollart.  The  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg  proper  is 
divided  into  6  districts  and  the  baronies  of  Jever  and  Enlphausen.  The  country  is 
flat,  belonging  to  the  great  sandy  plain  of  northern  Germany,  and  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  moors,  heaths,  marsh  or  fens,  and  uncultivated  sandy  tracts;  the  climate  is 
damp  and  malarious.  Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  constitute  the  chief  sources 
of  wealth.  The  horses  and  cattle  raised  in  the  marsh  lands  are  excellent  of  their  kind, 
and  in  great  request;  the  horse-market  at  Oldenburg  is  the  most  important  in  tiie  Ger- 
man empire.  The  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  absence  of  coal,  are  compensated 
for  by  the  existence  of  turf-l>eds  of  enormous  extent.  Manufactures  are  advancing, 
especially  in  cigars.  The  country  is  traversed  by  canals  which  serve  for  drainage. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  distilleries,  breweries,  and  tan-yards  In  all  parts  of  uie 
duchy. 

The  receipts  fOr  the  collective  grand-duchy  were,  in  the  budget  for  '9A,  9,210,571 
marks,  and  the  expenditure,  10,4^,561.  The  public  debt,  at  the  beginning  of  1^, 
amounted  to  46,614,244  marks. 

The  principality  of  Lubeck,  consisting  of  the  secularized  territories  of  the  former 
bishopric  of  the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Schwartau  and  Trave.  It  contributes  190  sq.  m.  to  the  general 
area  of  the  grand-duchy,  and  '05,  83,003  Inhabitants  to  the  collective  population.  It  Is 
divided  into  four  administrative  districts.  It  has  several  large  lakes,  as  those  of  Plon — 
noted  for  its  picturesque  beauty — Keller,  Ukiei,  and  Groes-Eutin;  while  in  regard  to 
climate,  soil,  and  natural  products,  it  participates  in  the  general  physical  characteristics 
of  Holstein.  The  chief  town  is  Eutin  (pop.  '00,  4^5),  pleasantly  situated  on  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  with  a  fine  casUe  surrounded  by  a  niagnlflcent  park. 

The  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  lying  s.w.  of  the  Rliine,  among  the  Hundsrflck  moun- 
tains, and  between  Bhenish  Prussia  and  Lichtenbere,  is  an  outlying  territory,  situated 
in  lat.  40*  80'— 49°  62'  n.,  and  in  long.  7°— 7<»  80'  e.  Its  area  is  192  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop. 
'96,  42,268.  The  soil  of  Bhrkenfeld  is  not  generally  productive;  but  in  the  lower  and 
more  sheltered  valleys  it  yields  wheat,  flax,  and  hemp.  Wood  is  abundant.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  rearing  of  catUe,  sheep  and  swine,  the  polishing  of  stones,  more  especially  \ 
agates,  and  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  constitute  the  principal  source  of  industry.  The 
only  river  is  the  Kahe. 

Oldenburg  is  a  constitutional  ducal  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the 
reigning  family.  The  constitution,  which  is  based  upon  that  of  1849,  revised  in  1862,  is 
common  to  the  three  provinces,  which  are  represented  in  one  joint  chamber,  composed 
of  35  members,  chosen  by  free  voters.  The  principalities  of  Lilbeck  and  Birkenfeld 
have,  however,  their  special  provincial  councils,  the  members  of  which  are  likewise 
elected  by  votes;  while  each  governmental  district  within  the  provinces  has  its  local 
board  of  councilors,  and  its  several  courts  of  law,  police,  finance,  etc. ;  although  the 
highest  judicial  court  of  appeal,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  ministerial  offices,  are  located 
at  Oldenburg. 

BbUrry. — ^The  territory  now  included  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  was  in  ancient 
times  occupied  by  the  Teutonic  race  of  the  Chauci,  who  were  subsequently  mereed  with 
the  more  generally  known  Frisii,  or  Frisians;  and  the  land,  under  the  names  of  Anuner- 
gau  and  "Lengaa,  was  for  a  long  period  included  among  the  dominions  of  the  dukes  of 
Baxony.  In  1180,  the  counts  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst  succeeded  in  eetablishing 
independent  states  from  the  territories  of  Henry  the  Lion,  which  fell  into  a  condition  en 
diao^anization  after  his  downfall 

Tim  family  has  continued  to  rule  Oldenburg  to  the  present  day,  giving,  moi  cover. 
new  dynasties  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  empire  of  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  ti- 
Sweden.  See  Oldbnbubo,  Houbb  of.  On  the  deatli,  in  1667,  of  count  Anthony  Oun- 
Qier,  the'wisest  and  best  of  the  Oldenbui^  rulers,  his  dominions,  in  default  of  nearer 
heirs,  fell  to  the  Danish  reigning  family,  and  continued  for  a  century  to  be  ruled  by 
viceroys  nominated  by  the  kings  of  Denmark.  This  union  was,  however,  severed  in 
1778,  when,  bv  a  family  compact,  Christian  VII.  made  over  his  Oldenburg  territories  to 
the  grand-duke  Paul  of  Russia,  who  represented  the  Holstein-Gottorp  branch  of  the 
family.  Paul  having  renounced  the  joiut  countsbips  of  Delmenhorst  and  Oldenburg  in 
favor  of  his  cousin,  Frederick  Augustus,  of  the  younger  or  Kiel  line,  of  the  House  of 
Oldenburg,  who  was  prince-bishop  of  LQbeck,  the  emperor  raised  the  united  Oldenburg 
territories  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  The  present  reigning  family  is  descended  from  duke 
Peter  Friedrick  Ludwlg,  cousin  to  the  prince-bishop,  ^«derick  Augustus.  For  a  time 
the  duke  was  a  member  of  Napoleon's  Rhenish  confederation ;  but  French  troops  havinft 
In  spite  of  this  bond  of  alliance,  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  duchy  in  1810,  and 
incorporated  it  with  the  French  empire,  the  ejected  prince  joined  the  ranks  of  the  iJliee. 
In  recognition  of  this  adhesion,  the  congress  of  Vienna  transferred  nearly  400  sq.  m.  of 
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territory,  with  HonoTerlimg  and  a.M  Inhabltsirta  of  the  qaondam  French  district  of  the 
Saar,  altogether  60,000  in  number,  to  the  Oldenbnrg  all^iance.  From  these  new  acqui- 
sitions were  organized  the  district  Amme,  and  the  pnncipaUty  of  Birkenfeld;  while 
Oldenbnrg  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  grand-dachy.  The  rerolntionary  movement  of 
1848  was  quite  aa  productive  ol  violent  and  compulsory  political  changes  in  this  as  in 
other  German  states;  and  In  1840,  after  having  existed  for  centuries  without  ei«n  a 
show  of  constitutional  or  legislative  freedom,  It  entered  suddenly  into  possession  of  the 
most  extreme  of  liberal  constitutions.  The  reaction  in  favor  of  absolutism,  which  the 
license  and  want  of  purpose  of  the  popular  party  naturally  Induced  all  over  Germany, 
led  in  1852  to  a  revision  and  modification  of  the  constitution,  which,  however,  in  its 
present  form,  contains  the  essential  principles  of  popular  liberty  and  security,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  this  is  more  verbal  than  real.  In  the  Grerman-Italian  war,  Oldenburg 
sided  with  Prussia,  and  afterward  joined  the  North  German  confederation.  The  duchy 
concluded,  in  1866,  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  by  which  the  grand-duke  renounced  his  claims 
to  the  Holstein  succession,  for  the  cession  to  him  of  a  small  portion  of  Hoistein  terri- 
tory, and  an  indemnity  of  1,000,000  thalers.  Oldenburg  Is  now  included  in  the  German 
empire. 

OlDXHBUBO,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of  the  same  name.  Is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  navigable  river  Hunte,  26  m.  w.n.w.  of  Bremen.  Pop.  '95,  with  garri- 
son, 25,472.  Oldenburg  is  the  seat  of  the  administrative  departments,  and  the  focus  of 
the  literary,  scienUflc,  and  commercial  activity  of  the  duchy.  It  has  a  normal  school,  a 
militaiT  academy,  a  public  library  of  160,000  vols.,  a  picture-gallery,  museum,  etc.  The 
grandnducal  palace  is  worthy  of  note  for  its  fine  gardens,  its  valnable  pictures,  and  other 
art  collections,  and  Its  library.  The  principal  church  is  St.  Lambert's,  containing  the 
burying  vaults  of  the  reigning  family.  Oldenbnrg  is  the  seat  of  an  active  river  trade, 
and  is  noted  for  the  great  cattle  and  horse  fairs  which  are  annually  held  here  In  the 
months  of  June  and  August. 

OLSENBTTBO,  HOUSE  of,  which  lays  just  chdm  to  being  one  of  the  oldest  reigning 
families  of  Europe,  has  been  rendered  still  more  illustrious  by  various  matrimonii 
alliances,  which,  in  (lie  course  of  ages,  have  successively  been  the  means  of  creating  new 
royal  dynasties.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1448,  a  scion  or  this  house  bein^elecled  king  of 
Denmark,  under  the  title  of  Christian  I.,  became  the  progenitor  of  tbeUanish  liouse  of 
Oideoburg,  the  imperial  house  of  Russia,  the  late  roral  family  of  Sweden,  and  the  col- 
lateral and  junior  Danish  lines  of  Augustenbiirg,  Kiel,  and  Sonderburg-GlClcksburg. 
Christian  owed  liis  election  to  the  recommendation  of  his  maternal  uncle,  duke  Adolra 
of  Schleswig,  who,  when  the  throne  was  offered  to  tiim  on  the  sudden  death  of  king  Chris- 
topher, refused,  on  the  ground  of  age,  and  proposed  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  who,  as  the 
direct  descendant  of  Eric  Glippin^s  daughter,  princess  Ridiissa,  was  allied  to  the  old 
extinct  house  of  Denmark.  The  death.  In  1450,  of  Adolph,  duke  of  Sclileswlg  and  count 
of  Holstein,  without  male  heirs,  opened  the  question  of  succession  to  those  stotes,  which 
has  since  become  one  of  such  vexatious  import.  The  ancient  law  of  Denmark  recog- 
nized hereditary  fiefs  only  in  exceptional  cases;  crowned  fiefs  being  generally  held  for 
life  or  merely  for  a  time  ad  gratiam.  Such  being  the  case,  Schleswig  might,  on  the  death 
of  Adolph,  have  been  taken  by  the  crown  aa  a  lapsed  tenure;  but  Holstein,  being  held 
under  the  empire,  would  have  been  separated  from  it  Adolph  and  his  subjects  were 
alike  anxious  that  Schleswigand  Holstein  should  continue  united;  but  althougli  the  Schles- 
wig estates,  at  the  wish  of  the  duke  Adolph,  had  recognized  Christian  as  successor  to  the 
duchy  before  his  accession  to  tlie  throne  of  Denmark,  the  Holstein  chambers  were 
divided  on  the  question  of  succession,  the  majority  showing  a  preference  for  the  claims 
of  the  counts  of  Schauenburg,  who  were  descended  from  maU  agnates  of  the  Holstein 
house.  Christian  in  his  eagerness  to  secure  both  states,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  rights 
in  Schleswig  to  his  schemes  in  regard  to  Holstein;  and  having  bought  over  the  Holstein 
nobles  by  bribes  and  fair  promises,  he  was  elected  duke  of  Schleswig  and  count  of  Holstein 
at  Ribe  in  1460,  where  he  signed  a  deed,  alike  derogatory  to  the  interests  and  unworthy 
the  dignity  of  his  crown.  In  this  compact,  by  which  he  bartered  away  the  just  preroga- 
tives and  independence  of  himself  and  his  successoi-s,  for  the  sake  of  nominal  present 
gain,  he  pledged  his  word  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  that  the  two  provinces  should  always 
remain  vmAvivieA,''ev)igblibentooia7nendeung6deeU,"  &nA  not  be  dismembered  by  division 
or  heritage.  This  document,  which  remained  for  ages  unknown  or  forgotten,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  historian  Dahlmann  amid  the  neglected  papers  of  the  Holstein  state 
achives  at  Prcetz,  and  proclaimed  in  1848  by  that  ardent  admirer  of  Germany  as  the 
unchangeable  fundamental  law  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  provinces.  The  confusion,  dis- 
sension, and  ill-will  to  which  this  fatal  deed  has  given  rise,  are  the  fmits  which  C3iris- 
tian's  unscrupulous  desire  to  secure  power  at  any  cost  has  produced  for  his  descendants, 
whose  complicated  claims  on  the  duchies,  resulted,  in  1804,  in  a  war  which  cost  Den- 
mark a  large  portion  of  her  territorial  possession.  From  Christian  L  descend  two  dia- 
i  net  branches  of  the  Oldenburg  line  :  1.  The  royal  dynasty,  extinct  in  the  male  line  in 
Frederick  YII.,  late  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  collateral  branches  of  Sonderbui;g- 
Augustenbnrg  and  Sonderburg-GlQcksburg;  S.  The  ducal  Holstein-Gottorp  line, 
descended  from  duke  Adolph,  who  died  in  1S86,  and  was  the  second  son  of  king  Fred- 
erick I.  This  prince  had  received,  during  his  father's  life-time,  a  portion  of  the  Schleswig 
and  Hobteln  lands,  which  he  was  permitted,  on  the  accesraon  of  his  elder  brother,  Cluii- 
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tian  IIL,  to  rebdn  for  hlnuelf  and  his  heirs.  This  line  became  illnstriouK  bv  the  mar- 
riage of  prince  Earl  Friedrich,  the  Bon  of  Hedwig-Sofla,  eldest  sister  of  Cliaries  XII.  of 
Sweden  (a  direct  descendant  of  duke  Adolpii)  with  the  grand-duchess  Amm,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  great,  and  thus  gave  to  Russia  the  dynasty  which  still  occupies  the  imperial 
throne;  wnile  Adolpb-Friedrich,  a  cousin  prince  Karl  Friedrich,  by  his  electiou  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden  in  1761,  added  another  crown  to  those  already  held  by  the  house  of 
Oldenburg.  The  conduct  of  his  descendants  rendered  the  new  dignity  short-lived,  for 
with  the  abdication  of  Oustavus  IV.,  in  tSOO,  the  Holstein-Gottorp  dynasty  became 
extinct  in  Sweden. 

The  complicated  relations  of  the  bouse  of  Oldenburg  in  regard  to  the  Danish  succes- 
(rion,  after  giving  rise  to  much  angry  discussion  among  the  princes  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Danish  people  themselves,  led  the  great  powers  to  enter  into  a  trecty,  known 
•s  the  London  treaty  of  1852,  for  settling  the  question  of  succession,  on  the  ground  that 
tibe  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  was  intimately  connected  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power  and  tlie  cause  of  peace  in  Europe.  England,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  were  parties  to  this  treaty,  in  the  first  article  of 
which  it  was  provided,  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  royal  house,  prince 
ChristiAn  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-OlClcksburg,  and  his  male  heirs,  according  to 
the  order  of  primogeniture,  should  succeed  to  all  the  dominions,  then  united  under  the 
sway  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  rights  of  succession,  which  rested  with  the  Augus- 
tenburg  family,  were  forfeited  by  a  compact  with  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  entered 
into  for  the  surrender  of  his  claims,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  him  l>y 
Denmark.  The  duke's  morganatic  marriap^,  and  his  subsequent  rebellion,  in  1848, 
against  the  Danish  king,  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  arrangement  of  this  family 
compact  on  the  existing  terms.  This  treaty,  known  as  the  London  protocol  of  May,  1853, 
was  followed  in  Octol)er  of  the  same  year  by  the  publication  of  a  supplemtary  clause, 
which  stipulated,  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  heirs-male  of  prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-GlCcksburg,  the  Holstein-Gottorp,  or  imperial  Russian  line  should 
succeed  to  the  Danish  dominions.  This  article,  even  more  tlian  the  originfd  clauses  of 
the  treaty,  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  among  the  Danes,  and  after  being  twice 
rejected  in  the  Landsthing,  the  London  treaty  was  only  ratified  after  a  new  election  of 
memt)eTB,  and  on  the  assurance  of  the  king  that  in  excluding  all  female  cognate  lines 
from  the  succession,  there  was  no  definite  intention  of  advancing  the  claims  of  Russia. 
King  Frederick's  death,  in  1863,  brought  on  the  crisis  of  the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
Danish  succession;  and  although  the  London  treaty  was  so  far  followed  that  prince 
Christian  succeeded  as  king  of  Denmark,  the  evils  that  were  anticipated  from  the  meas- 
ure were  in  1864  made  painfully  manifest;  for  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  notwithstand- 
ing the  renunciation  by  his  family  of  all  daims  to  the  succession,  appealed  to  the  federal 
diet  for  the  recognition  of  his  rights  on  Holstein;  and  the  €)erman  powers,  glad  of  a  pre- 
text to  extend  their  influence  l>eyond  the  Eider,  occupied  the  Schleswig-Holslein  terri- 
tory (see  Sleswick),  and  succeeded,  by  force  of  superior  numbers,  in  advancing  the 
boundary  of  Germany  to  the  borders  of  Jutland.  This  led,  however,  to  grave  results 
affecting  the  whole  of  Europe.  Prussia  ind  Austria  took  possession  of  the  conquests  in 
their  own  names.  The  former  power  offered  the  latter  pecuniary  compensation  for  their 
assistance  in  the  war,  while  indicating  a  determination  to  annex  the  duchies  to  its  own 
dominions.    Austria  refused,  and  this  led  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Edniggrsts. 

OUIHAII,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Indiana,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Ohio  river,  intersected  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad;  170  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  6754.    Co.  seat,  Lagrange. 

OLDHAX,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  flourishing  manufacturing  t.  of  England,  in 
the  CO.  of  Lancashire,  stands  on  the  Medlock,  7  m.  n.e.  of  Manchester.  It  owes  its  rapid 
increase  in  population  and  in  wealth  to  the  extensive  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  to 
its  cotton  manufactures,  which  embrace  more  than  12,000,000  spindles,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  those  employed  in  cotton  spinning  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  damp  air 
of  the  region  gives  the  humidity  necessary  for  the  spinning  of  yam.  It  is  not  only  the 
great  center  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  but  is  also  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of 
machinery  for  cotton  spinning  and  woolen  weaving  machinery.  The  parish  church,  the 
town-hall,  the  blue-coat,  and  the  grammar^cbools,  are  the  chief  edifices.  Pop.  *91, 
183,»00. 

OLDHAII,  city  in  Penobscot  co.,  Me. ;  on  the  Penobscot  river  and  the  Maine  Central 
and  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  railroads;  12  mites  n.  of  Bangor,  the  co.  seat.  It  was 
set  off  from  Orono  and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1840;  was  clmrtered  as  a  city  in  1891; 
and  contains  several  villages,  city  hospital,  public  library,  street  railroad  connecting 
with  Bangor  and  Orono,  electric  light  plant,  waterworks,  high  school,  and  manufac- 
tories of  bateaux  and  canoes,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  coffins  and  caskets,  woolen 
Cds,  snow  shoes,  lumlier,  chemical  fiber,  and  foundry  and  grist  mill  products.  The 
il>er  interests  of  the  city  are  very  important,    Pop.  '90,  5312. 

OLDHAK,  John  ;  about  1590-1635 ;  b.  England  ;  emigrated  to  Plymouth  in  1628.  and 
in  association  with  Lyford  endeavored  to  establish  a  separate  worship  on  the  Sabljath. 
He  was  also  credited  with  the  intention  of  changing  the  form  of  government  at  Ply- 
mouth.   In  1638,  he  went  from  Dorchester  to  what  is  now  Winibor,  Conn.,  and  his 
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exploration  resulted  In  the  settlement  of  that  town.  He  represented  Watertown  in  the 
general  court  of  1684,  and  was  killed  in  1685  by  Indians  who  came  aboard  his  ship  to 
trade.    His  murder  brought  on  the  Pequot  war. 

OLDHAK,  John,  16S3-88  j  b.  England  ;  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  won  distinc- 
tion by  his  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  by  his  English  poetry.  Want  of  meana 
forcea  him  to  leave  the  univeruly  in  1674.  and  he  soon  secured  employment  as  an  usher  at 
the  free  school  in  Crovdon  Surrey.  The  first  of  his  published  poemB  was  a  Pindaric  ode, 
on  the  death  of  bis  friend,  Richard  Morwent;  it  is  rich  in  comparisons,  and  shows  a 
tenderness  in  strong  contrast  with  the  fierce  satire  of  his  later  works.  He  continued  to 
cultivate  poetry  as  a  relief  from  the  drudgery  of  ' '  beating  Greek  and  Latin  for  his  life, "  as 
be  describes  it;  and  some  of  bis  MS.  poems  attracted  the  notice  of  the  reigning  London 
-wits,  sir  Charles  Sedley,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  the  earl  of  Rochester,  who  paid  him  a 
Tkit  at  Croydon.  By  their  influence  he  was  made  tutor  to  the  sons  of  sir  Edward 
Thurlow,  with  whom  he  lived  till  1680.  At  this  time  he  was  engaged  upon  bis  Satirm 
upon  the  Je*uit»,  which  appeared  in  1679,  when  the  excitement  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
"  Popish  plot "  was  at  its  height.  They  are  full  of  bitterness  and  Protestant  rancor,  and 
gained  for  Oldham  a  high  reputation.  While  tutor  to  the  son  of  sir  William  Hicks,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Richard  Lower,  a  famous  London  physician,  and  was 
induced  to  study  medicine;  but  he  abandoned  it  at  the  end  of  a  year  and,  settling  in 
London,  devoted,  himself  to  literattire.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dryden  and  the 
otlicr  wits  and  satirists  of  the  day.  He  refused  the  post  of  private  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Kingston,  who  was  big  patron,  and  bad  proposed  to  have  him  enter  noly  orders.  His 
last  poem  is  called  A  Sunday  Thought  in  Sieknett,  and  is  of  a  devotional  character.  His 
poems  are  forcible  and  vehement,  but  defective  in  versification.  Oldham,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hallam,  "ranks  next  to  Dryden;  ho  is  spirited  and  pointed. 

OLOEA'XIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophytes,  dedicated  by  Forbes  to  Prof.  Oldham,  who 
■was  their  discoverer.  Only  two  species  are  known,  but  they  are  of  peculiar  interest, 
because,  with  their  associated  worm-tracts  and  burrows,  they  are  the  first  distinct  evi- 
dence of  lif  3  on  the  globe.  They  exist  as  mere  tracings  on  the  surface  of  the  laminee  of 
metamorphosed  shales,  all  remains  of  the  substance  of  the  organism  having  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  form  of  the  hard  polypidom  is  preserved,  and  shows  a  iointed  main 
stem,  giving  ofL  at  each  joint,  in  the  one  species,  a  circle  of  simple  rays,  ana  in  the  other 
a  fan-shaped  group.  Forbes  pointed  out  their  affinities  in  some  respects  to  the  bydrozoa, 
and  in  others  to  the  polyzoa.  Kinahan,  who  described  the  genus  at  some  length,  con- 
siders them  to  have  oecn  bydrozoa  allied  to  sertularia;  while  Huxley  places  them 
among  the  polyzoa.    See  illus.,  Siluman  Fossils,  vol.  XIII. 

OLD  HUHSBEDTH  TUUli,  The,  a  favorite  hymn  tune.  Its  authorship  is  tmknown, 
but  it  is  thought  to  be  an  >ulaptation  of  a  popular  tune  of  the  15th  century.  The  melo- 
dy was  adapted  to  Beza's  version  of  Psalm  cxxxiv.,  included  by  him  in  the  Geneva 
Psalter,  the  first  copy  of  which,  with  his  additional  tunes,  was  printed  in  1554.  It  was 
arranged  by  Louis  Bourgeois,  the  musical  editor  of  that  book.  The  same  tune  is  found 
with  different  endings  in  the  Flemirsh  Psalter  (Antwerp,  1540);  in  the  Dutch  Psalter 
London  (1561) ;  in  the  Psalms  with  music  by  Marot  and  Beza  (Lyons,  1563)  ;  in  Claude 
Gk>udimel's  famous  collection  of  tunes  (Pans,  1565) ;  and  also  in  English  and  Gkrman 
tune-books.  In  England  it  was  sung  to  Kethe's  version  of  the  hundredth  Psalm  "  All 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,"  and  called  the  "  Hundrpdth  Tune."  The  word  old  was 
added  in  Brady  and  Tate's  new  version  of  the  Psalter  (London,  1596).  In  America  it  is 
called  "  Old  Hundred."  Another  name  is  "  Savoy."  See  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal's 
monograph  of  this  tune  with  28  specimens  of  the  melody  as  sung  from  1568  to  1M7  ; 
Bovefs  UUMre  du  PsauUer  des  iglUes  ritormie*  (Neuchatel  and  Paris  1872)  ;  and  Douen, 
Clement  Marot  et  le  Ptautier  Huguenot  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1878-'9). 

OLD  Lnra  STATS.    See  States,  Poptjlar  names  or. 

OLD  HAN  OP  THE  KOTTKTAIK.    See  AssASSisa 

OLDKIZ'OK,  John,  1678-1743  ;  b.  England.  He  superintended  auJ  revised  the  fliat 
edition  of  Bishop  Kennett's  collection  of  English  histonans.  In  1708  he  published  Th* 
British  Empire  in  America,  2  vols.,  later  edition  in  1741.  In  1716-16  Memoir*  <rf  NorA 
Britain  and  Memoirt  of  Ireland;  in  1727,  Clarendon  and  Whitlock  Compared;  and  in  1780, 
'35,  '39,  3  vols.,  containing  histories  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  also  of  the  Stuarts,  William  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  L  In  1742  he 
published  Memoirs  of  (he  Press,  Jlistorical  and  Pi>litieal,  for  Thirty  Tear*.  He  was  a 
strong  partisan,  and  was  called  a  whig  historian,  defending  whig  principles  even  in  his 
historical  works.  He  was  a  severe  and  unscrupulous  critic  of  Pope,  Swift,  Grey,  and 
other  celebrities  of  the  time,  in  bis  contributions  to  the  magazines,  and  his  PnMeeuag  on 
Criiieism,  which  Pope  notices  in  his  Dutusiad, 

OLD  KOKTAUTT,  the  nickname  of  Robert  Paterson  <1713-1801},  s  Scotaimsn  who 
gave  up  his  business  of  quarrying  gravestones,  and  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  repabing 
or  erecting  headstones  to  covenanting  martyrs,  wherever  such  had  been  burled.  See  the 
Introduction  (1880)  to  Scott's  Old  Mortality. 

OLD  VICE.  This  vulgar  name  for  the  Devil  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  originated 
among  the  Danes  in  mythological  times,  when  he  was  regarded  as  an  evil  genius,  often 
appearing  as  a  sea  monster,  presaging  shipwreck.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  a  niek 
was  a  water- wraith  or  kdpie,  and  there  were  niek*  in  sea.  lake,  river,  and  waterfaU.    They 
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were  sometimes  represented  as  half-child  and  half-horse,  the  hoofs  of  the  animal  being 
reversed  ;  and  sometimes  as  an  old  man  sitting  on  a  rock  wringing  the  water  from  his 
hair.  When  one  is  drowned,  they  still  say,  "  Nick  took  him."  Heusupposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Odin,  or  the  Northern  Kept«mc.  It  is  probable  thai  as  Christianity  prevailed 
lie  was  transformed  into  tiie  father  of  evil. 

OLD  POnrr  OOXTOBT,  a  vUki^  and  watering-place  in  Virginia,  at  the  entrance  of 
Hampton  roads  and  James  river,  12  m.  from  Norfolk,  and  the  site  of  fortress  Monroe 
the  largest  military  work  in  the  United  States. 

OU)  FBOBABILITIEB.    See  Hter,  Axbrrt  J. 

OLD  BSD  SAHSSTOKZ,  the  name  given  to  a  large  series  paleeozoic  rocks,  of  which  red 
sandstones  are  the  most  conspicuous  portions,  but  which  contains  also  white,  yellow,  or 
green  sandstones,  as  well  as  beds  of  clay  and  limestone.  The  group  lies  below  the  car- 
Doniferions  strata,  and  was  called  "  Ola  "  to  distinguish  it  from  a  newer  series  of  similar 
beds  which  occur  above  tlie  coal  measures.  The  discoveir  that  the  highly  fossiliferoua 
calcareous  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  the  continent  occupied  the  same  geological  horizon, 
showed  that  the  name  was  very  far  from  being  descriptive  of  all  the  deposits  of  the 
period,  and  suggested  to  Murchison  and  Sedgewick  the  desirableness  of  giving  them  a 
new  designation.  They  consequently  proposed  Devonian,  which  has  been  extensively 
adopted;  but  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  that  urged  against  the  name  it  waa 
intended  to  supplant,  inasmuch  as  it  incorrectly  limits  geographically  what  the  other 
limits  litholc^cally.  Many  names  used  by  geologists  are  similarly  at  fault;  there  is 
therefore  no  good  reason  why  the  old  name  should  be  given  up,  especially  as  it  has  been 
rendered  clawicsl  by  the  labors  and  writings  of  Hugh  Miller,  Uie  originiu  monographer 
of  these  rocks. 

The  position  of  the  old  red  sandstone  series  is  easily  determined,  though  the  sequence 
of  the  Tarious  beds  whiQh  form  it  is  somewhat  obscure.  All  the  rocks  are  situated 
between  the  beds  of  the  Silurian  and  carboniferous  periods. 

The  strata  of  the  period  have  been  arranged  in  four  groups.  1.  Upper  old  red  sand- 
stone, including  the  Marwood  and  Petherwln  groups.  2.  Middle  old  red  sandstone, 
including  the  Dartmouth  and  Plymouth  groups.  8.  Lower  old  red  sandstone,  including 
the  North  Forehmd  and  Torbay  groups.    4  Tilestones  or  Ledbunr  Shales. 

1.  The  upper  old  red  sandstones  are  conformable  with  the  inferior  strata  of  the  coal 
measures,  ana  differ  so  little  petrologically,  or  even  paleontologicallr  from  them,  that 
tbe^  have  been  considered  as  the  basement  series  of  tluU  period.  They  consist  of  yel- 
lowish and  light-colored  sandstones,  which  are  at  Dura  Den,  in  Fifeshire,  remarkably 
rich  in  some  oi  their  layers  in  the  remains  of  Holoptychius,  Plericthys,  Dendrodus,  etc. 
In  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  at  Dunse,  similar  beds  contain  a  fresh-water  shell  very  like 
the  modem  anodon,  and  fragments  of  a  fern  called  eydopteri*  hibemkiu*.  Mr.  Saltar  has 
shown,  from  the  intercalation  of  the  marine  beds  with  the  red  sandstone,  and  from  the 
identity  of  the  fossils,  that  the  Devonian  representatives  of  these  beds  are  the  Marwood 
and  Potherwin  groups.    These  consist  of  dark-colored  calcareous  and  argillaceous  beds, 


and  gray  and  reddish  sandstones.    The  fossils  found  in  them  are  shells  and  land-plants. 

2.  The  middle  old  red  sandstone  is  represented  in  the  north  of  Scotland  by  the  Caith- 
ness flags,  a  series  of  dark-grar  bituminous  schists,  slightly  micaceous  or  calcareous,  and 
temarkably  tough  and  durable.  Throughout  their  whole  thickness  they  are  charged 
vith  fossil  fish  and  obscure  vegetable  remains. 

8.  The  lower  old  red  sandstone  consists  of  strata  of  red  shale  ancf  sandstone,  with 
beds  of  impure  arenaceous  lime3tone(comstone),  and  frequently  at  the  base  great  deposits 
of  red  conglomerate.  The  fossils  peculiar  to  this  division  are  the  remarkable  fish  cepha- 
laspis,  and  the  huge  Crustacea  of  the  genus  Pterygotus,  l)esides  a  few  shells.  To  the 
south  of  the  Orampians,  the  strata  consists  of  a  ^y  paving-stone  and  coarse  roofing- 
slate.  The  Devonian  representatives  of  this  section  are  the  sandstones  and  slates  of  Uie 
North  Foreland,  Linton,  and  Torbay,  and  the  series  of  slaty  beds  and  quartz  ore  sand- 
stones developed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  near  Coblentz. 

4  The  tilestones  or  Ledbury  Shales  consist  of  finely  laminated  reddish  and  green 
micaceous  sandstones,  which  have  been  noticed  underlying  the  old  red  only  on  its  western 
borders  in  Herefordshire.  The  fossils  of  those  beds  show  a  Silurian  fauna  with  a  num> 
her  of  old  red  forms ;  the  tilestones  are  consequently  referred  sometimes  to  the  one  ptriod, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other. 

The  old  red  sandstone  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  north,  it  forms  the  boundary  lands  of  the  Moray  firth;  beginning  even  as  far 
north  as  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys,  it  covers  the  whole  of  Caithness,  and  In  more  or  less 
broken  tracts  the  east  of  Sutherlwd,  Ross,  and  Cromarty,  and  the  north  of  Inverness, 
Nairn,  and  Elgin.  In  the  great  central  valley  of  Scotland  it  is  the  setting  in  which  the 
coal  measures  are  placed,  stretching  across  the  country  on  the  one  margin  from  Forfar  to 
Dumbarton,  and  occurring  on  the  other  in  separated  tracts  in  Lanark  and  Berwick.  In 
the  southern  division  of  the  island  it  is  limited  to  a  large  triangular  district  in  the  south- 
west The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  at  Wenlock,  in  Shropshire;  a  line  thence  to  Start 
point,  in  Devon,  would  limit  it  on  the  east,  and  a  second  to  Milford  haven  would  do  so 
on  the  west.  The  Bristol  channel  bisects  it.  A  depression  in  the  Welsh  porUon  is  occu- 
pied with  South  Wales  coal-field;  and  in  a  similar  depression  in  Devon,  the  culm-beds 
are  situated.  In  Ireland,  strata  of  this  age  are  found  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  and  Eeny.    The  Devonian  roc^  have  been  carefully  studied  in  Belgiiun 
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and  the  Rhine  district,  and  also  in  Russia,  where  they  cover  a  larger  district  in  the  north 
of  the  empire.  The  Americaa  representatives  of  tins  period  are  extensively  developed 
in  New  Yorit,  Pennsylvania,  and  Canada.  The  invertebrate  animals  found  in  the  old 
red  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the  Upper  Silurian.  Corals  are  remarkably  abun- 
dant and  beautiful  in  the  Devonian  limestones.  Goniatites  and  Clymenia  make  their 
first  appearance  in  this  period,  with  several  forma  of  lower  molliuca.  Trilobites  are  still 
nomeront.  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  period  Is  the  abundance  of  fish  of  curi- 
ous forms,  strongly  protected  outside  by  hard  bony  cases,  or  by  a  dense  armor  of  scales. 

OLD  BOTTTH  CUUKCH,  Boston.    See  Boston. 

OLD  8TTLE.    See  Datbs. 

0LDT8,  William,  a  most  erudite  and  industrious  bibliographer,  was  a  natural  son  of 
Dr.  William  Oldys,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  and  advocate  of  the  admiralty  court,  and  was 
bom  in  1696.  Regarding  his  early  Ufe  UtUe  is  known.  His  father,  dying  in  1708,  left 
him  a  small  property,  wliich  Oldys  squandered  as  soon  as  he  got  it  into  lui)  own  hands. 
The  most  of  lus  life  was  spent  as  a  bookseller's  hack.  He  drank  hard,  and  was  so  scan- 
dalously fond  of  low  company  tliat  he  preferred  to  live  witliin  the  "  rules"  of  the  Fleet 
prison  to  any  more  respectable  place.  As  may  easily  be  supposed  from  his  habits,  tlie 
dissolute  old  bookworm  was  often  in  extremely  necessitous  circumstrinces,  and  when  he 
died  (April  15,  1761)  he  left  hardly  enough  to  decently  bury  him.  It  Is  but  fair  to  odd 
that  Oldys  had  some  sterling  merits.  Capt.  Gj-ose,  who  knew  him,  praises  his  good- 
nature, honor,  and  integrity  as  a  historian,  and  says  tliat  "nothing  would  ever  have 
biased  him  to  insert  any  fact  in  his  writings  which  he  did  not  believe,  or  to  suppress  any 
be  did."  For  al>out  ten  years  Oldys  acted  as  librarian  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  whose  val- 
uable collection  of  tx>oks  and  MSS.  he  arranged  and  catalogued.  His  chief  works  are: 
Tfu  Btitith  Librarian,  ExMbiUiig  a  OompewUoiu  Seview  of  aU  UmptMidied  and  ValuabU 
Book*  in  all  SeietKe*  (London.  1787,  anonymously);  a  Lift  of  Sir  WaOer  Baidgh,  prefixed 
to  Raleigh's  Hiitory  of  the  World  (1788);  a  translation  of  Camden's  Britannia  (8  vols.); 
Tlie  Harldan  Miiceuany,  or  a  CoUeetion  of  Scarce,  Ouriout,  and  Mnterlaining  Traete 
(8  vols.  Lond.  1768). 

OLEA'OEX,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  witb 
opposite  leaves  and  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles.  The  calyx  is  in  one  piece,  divided, 
persistent;  the  corolla  is  hypogynous,  generally  4<^ft,  sometimes  of  four  petals,  some- 
times wanting;  there  are  generally  two,  rarely  four  stamens;  the  ovary  is  free,  S^celled, 
the  cells  2-8eeded;  the  fruit  is  a  drupe,  a  capsule,  or  a  samara  (see  these  heads);  the 
cotyledons  are  foliaceous.  Nearly  160  species  are  known,  mostly  natives  of  temperate 
countries.  Among  them  are  the  olive,  ash,  lilac,  privet,  phillyrea,  frin^  tree,  etc. 
Between  some  of  these  there  is  a  great  dissimilarity,  so  that  this  order  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  as  a  very  heterogeneous  group;  but  the  real  affinity  of  the  species  composing  it 
is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  even  those  which  seem  most  unlike  can  be  grafted  one 
upon  another,  as  the  lilac  or  the  olive  on  the  ash.  Bitter,  astringent,  and  tonic  proper- 
ties are  prevalent  in  this  order. 

OIiSAV,  a  city  in  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  T.;  on  the  Alleghany  river  and  Olean  creek 
and  the  Central  New  York  and  Western,  the  Erie,  and  the  Western  New  Tork  and 
Pennsylvania  railroads;  70  miles  e.  of  Buffalo.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1893, 
and  is  noted  for  its  hemlock  lumber,  tanning,  and  petroleum  oil-piping  interests.  The 
city  has  the  Forman  public  library,  an  abundant  supply  of  natural  gas  for  URht  and 
fuel,  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  national  banks,  sevPTal  large  tanneries, 
extensive  petroleum  refineries,  about  a  dozen  churches,  and  dally  and  wtekly  news- 
papers.    Pop.  '90,  7358. 

OIXAK'SEB,  Nerium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  apoeynaea,  having  a 
6-parted  calyx,  set  round  on  the  inside  at  the  base  with  many  tnoth-like  points  or  gbnds, 
a  salver-shaped  5-cleft  corolla,  in  the  throat  of  which  is  a  6-parted  and  toothed  or  lace- 
rated corona,  five  stamens,  the  anthers  adhering  to  the  stigma,  the  fruit  composed  of 
two  follicles.  The  species  are  evergreen  shrul)s  with  leathery  leaves,  which  are  opposite 
or  in  threes  ;  the  flowers  in  false  umbels,  terminal  or  axillary.  The  Common  Oleandkr 
(N.  oleander),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  many  of  the 
warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  is  frequently  planted  in  many  countries  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Britain  as  a  window-plant.  It  has  beautiful  red 
or  sometimes  white  flowers.  The  English  call  it  RosB  Bat,  and  the  French  Rom  . 
Laukbl  (laurier  rose).  It  attains  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet.  Its  flowers  give  a  splendid 
appearance  to  many  ruins  in  the  south  of  Italy.  It  delights  in  moist  situations,  and  is 
often  found  near  streams.  All  parts  of  it  contain  a  bitter  and  narcotic-acrid  Juice, 
poisonous  to  men  and  cattle,  which  flows  out  as  a  white  milk  when  young  twigs  are 
broken  off.  Cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  by  children  eatinsr  its  flowers,  and  even 
by  the  use  of  the  wood  for  spits  or  skewers  in  roasting  meat.  Its  exhalations  are  in- 
jurious to  those  who  remain  long  under  their  influence,  particularly  to  those  who  sleeo 
under  it.    See  illus.,  Flowebs,  vol.  YL 

OIJBAS'TEB.    See  El^aonus. 

OLB  BULL,    See  Bull,  Oi.b  Bohnkmaiix 
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VLBFlAWt  OAB,  CtHi,  is  tnuisparent  and  colorless,  pmaestea  a  disacreeahle  alliace' 
ous  odor,  and  acts  as  a  poison  when  breathed.  Its  speciflc  gravity  is  0.970.  It  takes  fira 
when  brought  in  contact  with  a  flame,  and  bums  with  a  bright  clear  light.  When  this 
gas  is  mixed  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  in  tlie  proportion  of  1  volume  «rith  8 
▼olnmes  of  oxygen,  or  with  15  volumes  of  atmospheric  air,  it  forms  a  powerfully  explo- 
sive mixture.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water — 100  volumes  or  water  at  82° 
F.  absorbing2<S.5  volumes  of  the  gas,  while  nt  68°  they  only  absorb  14  volumes.  It  was 
liquefied  by  Faraday  under  great  pressure  ;  its  boiling-point  is  —157°  F.  (—106°  C).  If 
it  be  conducted  through  strongly-heated  tubes,  or  if  a  continuous  series  of  electric  sparka 
be  passed  through  it,  ft  is  decomposed  into  a  very  dense  black  carbon,  and  double  Its  own 
volume  of  hydrogen ;  and  if  it  is  subjected  to  a  less  intense  lieat,  the  products  of  decom- 
position are  carbon  and  light  carbureted  hydrogen  or  marsh  gas,  CH«.  Chlorine  acts 
upon  this  gas  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  When  the  two  gases  are  mixed  in  equal 
volumes,  they  combine  to  form  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  to  which  the  term  chloride  of  olefl- 
ant  gas,  or  IJutch  liquid  (q.T.),  ia  ^ven.  It  is  from  tlus  reaction  that  the  term  otefiant 
was  originally  applied  to  this  gas. 

Oleflant  ^s  is  a  constituent  of  the  gaseous  explosive  admixtures  that  accumulate  in 
coal-pits,  and  of  the  gaseous  products  yielded  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  resinous  mat- 
ters, and  coal;  and  the  brightness  of'^  the  flame  of  ordinary  gas  is  in  a  great  measure 
dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  oleflant  gas  that  is  present 

This  gas  is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  action  erf  oil  of  vitriol  on  alcohol;  the 
reactions  that  ensue  are  too  complicated  to  be  described  in  these  pages. 

O'LKIO  ACID,  Ci.Ht40«,  at  temperatures  above  67°  F.  (14°  C),  existo  as  a  colorless 
limpid  fluid,  of  an  oily  consistence,  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  and  (if  it  has  not  heea. 
exposed  to  air)  exerting  no  action  on  vegetable  colors.  At  40°  F.  it  solidifies  into 
a  firm,  white,  crystalline  mass,  and  in  this  state  it  undergoes  no  change  in  the  air ;  but 
when  fluid  it  readily  at)sorbs  oxygen,  becomes  yellow  ana  rancid,  and  exhibits  a  strong 
add  reaction  with  litmus  paper.  It  is  not  a  Tolatile  acid,  and  on  the  application  of  a 
strong  heat  it  breaks  up  into  several  substances,  such  as  caproic,  capn-lic,  and  sebacic 
adds— the  last  named  being  the  most  cliaracteristic  product  of  the  distillation.  If  oleiO' 
acid  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  hyponitric  acid,  N1O4,  it  ia  converted  into  an  iaomeric, 
solid,  fatty  acid,  termed  daidie  acid.  A.  very  small  quantity  of  hyponitric  acid  (1  part  to 
300  of  oleic  acid)  is  suffldent  to  effect  this  remarkal)ie  change,  Uie  nature  of  wliich  ia 
unknown.  When  distilled  with  moderately  strong  nitric  add,  it  is  oxidized  into  a  large 
number  of  products,  including  ail  the  volatile  fatty  acids  represented  by  the  fc  rmula 
CtaHoOt,  from  formic  acid,  CHiOi,  to  capric  acid,  CnHnOi,  with  six  fixed  dibasic 
adds  of  the  formula  C«.Hai-tO«,  viz.,  succinic  acid,  lipic  acid,  adipic  add,  pimellc  acid, 
suberic  add,  and  anchoic  (or  leparg^lic)  acid.  When  heated  with  hydrated  potash  tt 
Iwealu  up  into  palmitic  and  acetic  acids,  as  shown  in  the  equation : 

OMe  Add.      HTdnted  FotMb.  Pahnlttte  of  Potub.  Aaetate  of  Potub. 

C,^,40,   +   2(KOH)    =    C..H„0,,K  +   C,H,0,,K   +  2H 

These  decompositions  and  disintegntions  seem  to  illustrate  the  facility  with  which,  bf 
the  mere  process  of  oxidation,  wbicn  is  perpetually  at  work  in  living  structures,  one 
organic  add  can  be  converted  into  others. 

Oleic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  oleint  (q.v.),  which  exists  in  most  of  the  fats  and  fatty 
crils  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  most  abundantly  in  the  liquid  fats  or 
oils,  and  hence  its  name  is  derived.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  acid  in  a  state  of 
puiitv,  in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  oxidizes;  and  we  shall  not  enter 
Into  details  regaraing  the  method  of  its  preparation.  It  is  obtained  in  a  crude  form,  as 
a  secondary  product,  in  the  manufacture  of  stearine  candles,  but  almond  oil  is  generally 
emplo}red  when  the  pure  add  is  required. 

Oleic  add  forms  normd  (or  neutral)  and  add  sails;  but  the  only  compounds  of  this 
dasB  that  require  notice  are  the  normal  salts  of  the  alkalies.  These  are  ell  Eoiubl",,  and 
by  the  evaporation  of  their  aqueous  solution  form  »oap$.  Oleate  of  potash  forms  a  soft 
soap,  wliich  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  Naples  soap:  while  oleate  of  soda  is  a  hard  soap^ 
which  enters  largelv  into  tUe  composition  of  Marseilles  soap. 

The  oleates  of  the  alkalies  occur  in  the  animal  body,  in  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  and 
bile;  they  have  also  l>cen  found  in  pus,  in  pulmonary  tubercles,  and  in  the  excrements, 
after  the  administration  of  purgatives. 

O'LXm,  CaH>(CiiHiiOi)j,  is  proved,  by  the  researches  of  Berthelot,  to  be  a  trigly. 
oeride  of  oleic  acid.  See  Gltcbbinb.  Pure  oleine  is  a  colorless  and  inodorous  oil,  which 
solidifies  into  adcular  crvstals  at  about  28°  F.  (—6°  C),  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcoliol,  but  dissolves  in  ether  in  all  proportions.  By  exposure  to 
the  air  it  darkens  in  color,  becomes  add  and  rancid  (from  the  gradual  decomptwition  of 
the  oleic  add),  and  finally  assumes  a  resinoid  appearance.  Hyponitric  acid  converts  it 
into  an  isomeric,  white,  solid  fat,  named  etauUn* — the  glyoeride  of  the  eiaidic  add 
described  in  the  preceding  artide. 

Pure  oleine  is  obtained  by  cooling  olive  OH  to  82*  F.,  which  occasions  the  separatioa 
of  the  stearine  and  palmitine  in  a  solid  form.  The  fluid  portion  is  then  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  which  on  being  coded  to  82°  deposito  in  a  solid  form  eveiything  but  oleine, 
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which  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  driving  oS  by  heat  the  alcohol  from  the  decanted 
or  filtered  solution. 

The  drying  oils,  such  as  those  of  linseed,  hemp,  walnut,  poppy,  etc.,  contain  a.  variety 
of  oleine,  which  is  not  converted  into  elaidine  by  the  action  of  hyponitric  acid,  or  of 
Bubnitrate  of  mercury,  which,  when  prepar^  without  the  aid  of  heat,  contains  enough 
of  the  acid  to  produce  a  similar  effect.  Hence  these  substances  may  l>e  used  to  detect 
fraudulent  adulterations  of  olive  or  almond  oil  with  poppy  and  other  cheap  drying  oils. 

OIXOORAFH,  a  chroroo-lithograph  which  has  been  "  roughed"  on  a  lithographic 
atone  engraved  so  as  to  imitate  canvas.  The  resemblance  to  oil-painting  is  further  in- 
crwised  by  mounting  the  O.  on  canvas,  sizing  and  varnishing.  The  colors  used  in 
printing  oleographs  are  a  little  darker  than  in  the  case  of  chromo-lithographs  In  imita- 
tion of  water-color  paintings. 

OLEOXAReASnns,  from  the  Latin  oleum,  oil,  and  marga  (the  latter  from  the  Greek 
tnargarete)  a  pearl;  maixarine  being  the  solid  derived  from  oUve  and  other  oils  undw 
pressure,  and  so-called  from  its  pearl-like  appearance.  The  name  is  applied  to  a  prod- 
uct of  beef  fat,  and  was  given  to  it  by  act  of  the  legidature  of  New  York,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  article  as  dairy  butter,  by  having  it  stamped  or  branded  legibly 
wim  tliis  name  under  penalty  duly  applied  for  neglect  thereof.  The  material  of  which  the 
article  is  manufactured  is  beef  fat,  excepting  the  suet  and  the  fat  of  the  kidneys,  wliich 
parts  are  left  in  the  carcass  for  the  batcher.  The  caul  and  the  enveloping  fat  of  the 
mtestines  only  are  employed — except  in  cases  of  adtilteration.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  as  follows:  the  beef  carcass  having  been  permitted  to  hang  until  the  animal  heat 
has  entirely  left  it,  the  fat  is  placed  in  tanks  of  cold  water  and  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
all  impurities,  this  process  being  three  times  repeated.  It  Is  next  conveyed  to  the  cutting- 
machine,  an  instniment  supplied  with  revolving  knives,  which  cut  ft  into  small  bite, 
when  it  is  forced  as  a  pulp  through  a  screen  or  colander.  This  pulp  is  now  placed  in 
the  melting-kettle,  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  118°  to  118°  F.,  being  at  the  same 
time  vigorously  stirred  by  an  agitator,  or  paddler,  worked  by  machinery.  From  the 
melting-kettle  the  melted  fat  is  run  into  a  series  of  vats,  the  refuse  or  residuum  passing 
through  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  into  receptacles  for  tallow.  From  the 
vats  the  oil  is  transported  in  metal-lined  coolers  (wagons  drawn  by  hand)  to  a  room  which 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  85°  to  87°,  where  it  becomes  a  granulated  mass.  In  this  form 
it  is  served  to  the  hydraulic  presses  by  the  following  method:  an  upright  shaft,  having  a 
revolving  horizontal  wheel  at  the  top,  stands  at  a  convenient  height  from  the  ground  for 
service.  On  the  outer  extremity  of  the  spokes  of  this  wheel  are  arranged  boxes  in  which 
the  material  is  placed,  being  fint  packed  in  clottis;  it  thus  takes  form,  like  that  of  a 
square  loaf  of  bread,  being  then  transferred  to  metal  plates  in  the  press,  plate  after  plate 
being  covered  in  layers  until  the  press  is  full.  The  power  is  then  applied,  when  the 
pure  oil  runs  off  into  a  reservoir,  and  the  residue  (stearine)  is  left  in  thin  white  sheet* 
resembling  parafline.  These  are  afterwards  collected  and  packed  in  hogsheads,  for  dis- 
posal to  those  who  make  use  of  the  article.  The  solid  e;<)ment8  of  the  fat  have  now 
been  entirely  eliminated  in  the  stearine,  the  tallow,  and  tht  'efuse — the  l^ter  being  the 
wash  of  the  coolers,  which  is  obtained  by  thorougldy  scalding  the  latter.  This  is  after- 
wards run  through  gutters  into  the  tallow-room.  Here  it  passes  into  a  large  tank,  from 
which  it  is  removed  in  barrels  to  an  iron  vat  resembling  a  vertical  l>oiler,  where  it  is  put 
under  steam-pressure  and  the  tallow  obtained;  the  whole  of  which  goes  to  the  soap 
manufacturers  and  tallow-chandlers,  the  final  refuse  in  the  iron  vat  being  expelled 
through  a  manhole,  packed  in  casks,  and  disposed  of  for  fertilizing  purposes.  From  the 
press-room  reservoir,  the  oil  is  pumped  to  the  butter-room,  where  It  is  received  in  large 
chums  worked  by  steam-power.  In  these,  after  being  combined  with  a  proportion  of 
one-fifth  milk,  it  goes  through  a  churning  process  which  occupies  about  fbrty  minutes. 
From  the  churns  the  product  is  run  into  coolers  containing  broken  ice,  with  which  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  to  solidify  it,  being  afterwards  separated  from  the  ice  on  tables.  The 
butter,  being  of  unequal  consistency  and  temperature,  is  next  passed  through  a  machine 
called  a  crusher,  out  of  which  it  comes  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mass.  It  now  goes  to 
the  salting-table,  where  it  is  salted  and  worked,  after  which  it  is  packed  in  boxes,  firkins, 
and  barrels,  every  package  being  branded  "oleomargarine"  according  to  law.  This 
manufacture  in  New  York  amounts  to  about  850,000 lbs.  per  week;  there  are  manufac- 
tories in  other  cities  as  to  which  no  statistics  are  available.  In  1880  the  article  interfered 
so  greatly  with  the  sale  of  dairy  butter,  particularly  in  competition  with  the  export  trade 
in  the  latter,  through  false  representation,  as  to  arouse  a  powerful  opposiuon  to  its 
manufacture  and  sale,  both  on  uie  part  of  dairymen,  and  that  of  the  New  Yoi^  produce 
exchange. 

The  English  house  of  commons  declared,  1881,  that  the  substances  composing  0. 
were  Innocuous,  and  that  good  butterine  was  better  than  bad  butter  The  indust^  is 
now  largely  carried  on  in  the  U.  8.  According  to  analyses  made  by  I  r.  Henry  ▲.  ^>tt, 
of  New  York,  the  constituents  of  O.  are :  Water,  11.208  ;  butter  solids,  8&707  ;  the  am- 
stltuente  of  butter  made  from  cream  being  :  Water,  11.968  ;  butter  solids,  88.082.  Acts 
were  passed  by  the  N.  Y.  legislature,  1882,  regulating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  im- 
itation butter,  and  prohibiting  the  coloring  of  the  same  In  semblance  of  dairy  products. 
The  act  of  1884,  ' '  To  prevent  deception  in  sales  of  dairy  producte,"  abeolntely  prohibited 
the  manufacture  from  any  oleaginous  substance  of  "  any  articte  designed  to  take  tte 
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place  of  batter  or  cheeM  prodaced  from  pure  unadulterated  mflk  or  cream  of  the  aame  ;* 
but  these  iawB  became  dead  letters ;  and  in  1886,  June,  the  Court  of  Appeals  made  void 
the  act  of  1884.  Br  act  of  congress,  1886,  all  substitutes  for  butter  are  taxed  2  cts.  per 
pound.  Imported  O.  must  pay  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  16  cts.  ;  manufacturers  pay 
1600 ;  wholesale  dealers,  (4^ ;  retail  dealers,  $48.  O.  must  be  packed  in  firkins,  tulM, 
etc.,  of  not  less  than  10  pounds,  and  stamped  ;  and  O.  retailed  must  be  sold  only  from 
OTiginal  stamped  packages  of  not  less  than  10  pounds,  and  must  be  delivered  in  marked 
wooden  or  paper  packages.  Perhaps  the  simplest  test  for  the  detection  of  O.  is  by 
chemical  analysis  as  follows :  Potassic  hydrate  is  used  to  saponify  the  fat,  which  is  then 
mixed  with  60  per  c  of  alcohol.  If  the  solution  is  clear,  the  soap  is  decomposed  and 
the  acids  are  weighed.  If  the  percentage  of  these  fat-adds  reaches  as  high  as  961  it  may 
be  asserted  that  the  substance  is  oleaginous,  as  their  percentage  ia  cream  butter  u  about 
87.    Weak  sulphuric  acid  should  be  used  in  decomposing. 

OLEOM'STEX,  or  ElaIohbteb,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  densities  of  fixed 
oils.  It  consists  of  a  very  delicate  thermometer-tube,  the  bulb  being  large  in  proportioa 
to  the  stem.  It  is  divided  into  fifty  degrees,  and  floats  at  zero  m  pure  oil  of  poppy* 
seed,  at  88°  to  88^°  in  pure  oil  of  almonds,  and  at  60°  in  pure  olive  oil. 

O'LEOFEOSFHO'KIO  ACID  is  a  yellow  viscid  substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether.  When  boiled 
for  a  long  time  with  water  or  with  alcohol,  or  when  treated  with  an  acid,  it  resolves 
itself  into  oleine  and  phosphoric  add;  while  alkalies  decompose  it  into  phoephoric  acid, 
oleates,  and  i^ycerine.  It  exists,  according  to  Fr£my  and  other  chemists,  in  the  brain, 
spinal  chord,  kidneys  and  liver. 

OLEBOV,  Isle  of  (anc.  Olianu),  an  ishmd  of  France,  forming  a  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Charente  Inf^rienre,  lies  off  the  w.  coast  of  Ftiuice,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Charente.  It  is  20  m.  long  and  from  2  to  6  m.  broad,  and  is  unusually  fertile,  pro- 
ducing abundantly  all  the  crops  grown  in  the  department  to  which  it  belongs.  Salt  is 
also  largely  produced.  See  Chabente-Ikf^bieube.  At  its  northern  extremity,  is  the 
light-house  of  Chassiron.  The  inhabitants  are  skillful  seamen.  The  town  of  Saint- 
Pierre-d'Oiiron  (pop.  1,676)  stands  near  the  center  of  the  island.  The  pop.  of  the  island 
is  given  at  18,000. 

OIiEBOV,  Lawb  of,  or  JcDOMKirrs  d'Ol£bok,  a  celebrated  code  of  maritime  law 
compiled  hi  France  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  and  so  named  from  a  groundless  story, 
that  It  was  enacted  by  Richard  L  of  Eiu^Iand  during  the  time  that  his  expedition  to 
Palestine  lay  at  anchor  at  that  island.  The  real  origin  of  these  laws  was  a  written  code, 
called  11  Goruolaio  del  Man,  of  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.,  compiled  either  at  Bar- 
celona or  at  Pisa,  forming  the  established  usages  of  Venice  and  the  other  Mediterranean 
states,  and  acceded  to  by  the  kings  of  France  and  counts  of  Provence.  Besides  contain- 
ing regulations  simply  mercantile,  this  system  defined  the  mutual  rights  of  belligerent 
t^  neutral  vessels,  as  they  have  been  since  understood  in  modern  international  law.  The 
so-called  laws  of  OlSron  were  a  code  of  regulations  borrowed  from  the  Contolctto,  whicli 
for  sevend  centuries  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  maritime  law  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Copies  of  the  Jugement*  d'OUron  are  appended  to  some  ancient  editions  of  tlia 
Coutumim-  de  NormandU.    See  Nobmasdt,  CrraroiiABT  Law  of. 

OLOA  Saint,  a  saint  of  the  Russian  church,  wife  of  the  duke  Igw  of  Kiev,  who, 
lutvlng  undertaken  an  expedition  against  Constantinople,  wliich  proved  unsuccessful, 
was  slain  on  his  return  to  bis  own  dominions.  His  widow  Olga  avenged  his  death, 
assumed  the  government  in  his  stead,  and  for  many  years  governed  with  much  prudence 
and  success.  Having  resigned  the  government  to  her  son  SviatoelafT  about  the  year  0S2, 
she  repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  baptised,  by  the  patriarch  Theophilaktes, 
and  received  into  the  church,  assuming  at  baptism  the  name  of  Helena,  in  honor  of  St. 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine.  She  returned  to  Russia,  and  labored  with  much  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  her  new  creed;  but  she  failed  in  her  attempt  to  induce  her  son, 
Sviatoslaff,  to  embrace  Christianity.  Her  grandson,  Vladimir,  having  married  Cbrao- 
berga,  the  sister  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  Basil  and  Constantine,  was  baptized 
in  the  year  988;  but  his  grandmother  did  not  live  to  enjoy  this  gratification,  having  ^ied 
in  978,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  as  early  as  009.  She  is  held  in  high  veneration 
in  the  Russian  church.  Her  festival  is  held  on  JurySl.  and  the  practice  of  venerating 
ber  appears  to  date  from  the  early  period  of  the  Russian  dturcb,  l>ef ore  the  schism 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churcbesi 

OID'AVUX,  a  gum-resin,  which  flows  from  incisions  made  in  betuiJUa  lerrata,  a  tree 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  east  See  Boswelua.  It  is  the  lebonah  of  the  Hebrews, 
Ubanot  or  fi&anofo*  of  the  Oreeks,  ihui  of  the  Romans,  of  all  which  terms  the  ordinary 
English  translation  is  frcmkinetnte  (q.v.).  It  occurs  In  commerce  in  semi-tranBpnrent 
Tellowish  teats  and  masses;  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste;  is  hard,  brittie,  and  c«)able  of 
being  pulverized;  and  diffuses  a  strong  aromatic  odor  when  burned.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  chiefly  to  restrain  excessive  mucous  discharges;  but  its  use  for  such 
purposes  is  now  rare.  It  sometimes  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  stimuliUing  plasters. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  for  fumigation,  and  is  used  as  incense  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  It  is  sometimes  distinctively  called  Indian  olibanum;  a  similar  substance,  la 
■mailer  tears,  called  4friean  ofttonum,  being  produced  by  iotwelUa  paj>)fr^tra,  a  trae 
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found  growing  pn  bare  limestone  rocka  in  the  e.  of  Abyssinia,  and  sendins  its  roots  to 
a  great  depth  into  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  Tlie  middle  layers  of  the  bark  are  of  fine 
texture,  and  are  used  instead  of  paper  for  writing. 

O'lIOASCHT  {oUgoi,  few,  and  arehc,  to  govern),  a  term  applied  by  Oreek  political 
writers  to  that  perversion  of  an  aristocray  in  which  the  rule  of  the  dominant  part  of  the 
community  ceases  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  general  interests  of  the  state,  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  those  substantial  grounds  of  pre-eminence  in  which  an  aristocracy  originated. 
The  governing  power  in  these  circumstances  becomes  a  faction,  whose  efforts  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  their  own  aggrandizement  and  the  extension  of  their  power  and  privileges. 

OLIOOGHSTA,  an  order  of  annelids,  of  which  the  common  earth-worm_  is  a  good 
example.  Tlieir  locomotive  appenilnges  are  in  the  form  of  bristles  attached  in  rows  to 
the  sides  and  ventral  surface  of  the  lx>dy;  no  branchiae;  all  hermaphrodite;  young  past 
through  no  metamorphosis.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  families,  ierrieoia  or  earth- 
worms, and  limieolo)  or  mud-worms  and  water-worms.  These  families  have  also  been 
named ,  respectively.  lumbrieidaKid  naida.  In  the  himbricut  or  common  earth-worm  (q.v.), 
tiie  edentulous  mouth  opens  by  a  muscular  pharynx  and  short  cesophagus  to  a  muscular 
crop  or  pro-tentrietduM,  succeeded  by  a  second  muscular  stomach  or  gizzard. 

OUH,  Henkt,  1767-1837  ;  b.  Vermont,  and  spent  his  earlier  years  in  Addison  county. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  consecutively  from  1799  tilt  1825,  excepting 
four  years  ;  also  a  member  of  three  constitutional  conventions.  He  was  associate  juc*-* 
in  1801,  chief  iud^c  in  1807,  member  of  congress  in  1824,  and  lieut.-gov.  in  18 
Stephen  Olin,  the  Methodist  minister  and  educator,  was  his  son. 

OLUr,  Stkphbit,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  1797-1861;  b.  Vt.:  oldest  son  of  Henry.  The  son 
graJuated  at  Middlebury  college  in  1820,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  His 
health  being  impaired  by  intense  study,  he  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  became  the 
principal  of  Abt)eville  academy.  While  there,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  law  which  he 
bad  commenced,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  1824 
was  adD)ittcd  to  the  South  Carolina  conference.  He  was  stationed  in  Charleston  for  two 
years,  where,  associated  with  another,  he  preached  to  four  congregations,  in  which  were 
8,000  slaves.  Of  these  lie  received  200  into  the  church.  In  July,  1826,  he  was  elected 
professor  of  English  literature  in  the  university  of  Georgia,  where  he  remained  seven 
years.  In  1884  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  Randolph  Macon  college,  Vs.,  which 
under  his  administration  had  great  prosperihr.  In  1887-41  he  made  an  extended  tour  in 
Europe  and  the  east,  and  in  1843  published  in  2  vols,  lyatteti  in  Egypt,  Petra,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  His  account  of  Egypt  was  pronounced  "the  best,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
language."  In  his  Tratelt  he  spoke  of  "  a  broken  arch  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  bridge  connecting  the  Temple  with  Mount  Zion,  as  having  l>een  known  to  Mr. 
Catlierwood,  and  other  travelers  and  residents,"  for  which  he  was  accused  in  the  North 
Ameriean  Rcviete  of  pla^arism,  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  Biblieal  StteareKei  and  in  the  Btbtio- 
theea  Sacra,  having  churned  to  be  the  discoverer  of  this  monument,  and  especially  to 
have  been  the  first  to  recognize  in  this  fragment  of  an  aroh  the  remnant  of  the  bridge 
spoken  of  by  Josephus.  A  controversy  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Olin  positively  denied  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  supporting  his  denial  by  the  testimony  of  two  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Homes,  the  latter  declaring  that  he  himself  informed 
Dr.  Robinson  of  the  existence  of  the  arch  as  a  remnant  of  the  bridge  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus. In  1842  Dr.  Olin  was  elected  president  of  the  Wesleyan  university  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  During  his  administration  the  college  prospered 
greatly,  and  attained  a  high  rank.  He  excelled  as  an  educator.  He  contributed  to  the 
Werieyan  Journal,  The  ChrMian  Advocate  and  Journal,  and  the  Methodut  Quarterig 
Beview;  two  volumes  of  SermonM,  Lectures,  and  Addreeiei,  also  a  work  entitled  Oreeeeand 
the  Oolden  Horn  appeared  after  his  death.  In  1858  were  published  his  Life  and  Letters, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Olin,  assisted  by  Dr.  McClintock,  Dr.  Holdich.  and  other  friends.  The 
Ifete  Englander  says  of  him:  "  He  had  the  real  celestial  fire  of  sacred  oratory.  He  had 
great  power  of  insight  and  logic;  but  his  chief  strength  lay  in  the  enkindling  and  electric 
energy  of  his  sympathetic  and  emotional  nature." 

OUnsA,  a  suburb  of  Pemambuco  (q.v.). 

OVaCTik,  a  small  coast  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Pemamlraco,  and  4  m.  n.e. 
from  Pemambuco.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  had  convents  and 
magnificent  temples,  and  there  were  bloody  contests  between  Spain  and  Holland  for 
the  possession  of  it.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  town  is  that  of  a  place  haif  deserted. 
Pop.  8,100. 

OLnrDA,  Pedbo  SB  Abaujo  Liha,  Marquis  of,  1798-1870;  b.  in  Pemambnco, 
Brazil ;  educated  there  and  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  Portugal  In  18B0 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Portuguese  assembly,  and  on  his  return  to  Brazil  was  elected 
to  that  of  Brazil,  and  was  a  member  until  his  death.  He  was  three  times  pieeident  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  four  times  minister  of  state,  and  twice  regent  in  the  minority 
of  Pedro  II.  He  was  made  viscount  in  1841,  and  marquis  in  1854.  In  politics  he  was 
liberal  but  not  a  radical. 
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QUPRAHT,  Lattreitcb,  b.  England,  18d0;  son  of  sir  Anthonv,  chief  jnsdce  nt 
Ceylon.  He  went  to  India  when  quite  young,  and  visited  the  Nepaulese  court.  He  pub- 
lished in  1852  a  description  of  this  visit,  under  the  title  of  A  Journey  to  Katmandhu,  or  the 
Kepauiete  Ambauador  at  Home.  He  read  law  at  the  university  of  EdinburKh,  and  waa 
admitted  to  the  Scotch,  and  afterwards  to  the  English  bar.  In  18S2  he  traveled  through 
Russia  and  the  Crimea,  an  account  of  which  tour  appeared  in  1863  as  The  Riudan  8hort» 
of  the  Black  Sea.  He  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  carl  of  Elgin,  gov.gen.  of 
Canada,  and  was  for  a  time  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  Canada.  In  1855  he 
published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  called  Minnaota 
and  the  Far  West;  and  soon  afterwards  apamphleton  the  Crimean  war,  called  The  Com- 
ing Campaign.  In  1856  appeared  his  Tranacaueatian  Campaign  under  Omer  Patha.  He 
went  to  Chma  in  1857,  as  private  secretary  and  historiographer  to  Ijord  Elgin.  In  1860  ha 
published  A  Narrative  of  uie  Earl  of  Elgin' i  Mimon  to  China  and  Japan;  and  Patriot*  and 
FiUntsters;  Ineidentt  of  J  ravel.  In  1861  he  was  charge  d'affaires  in  Japan,  where  he  was 
dangerously  wounded  by  assassins.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  in  1865,  but  resigned 
In  1868,  when,  with  his  mother,  Lady  Oliphant,  he  joined  the  community  of  the  ' '  brother- 
hood of  the  new  life"  at  Portland,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  for  about 
two  years.  In  1870  he  was  at  Paris,  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Timet,  and  he  waa 
the  American  Manager  of  the  direct  cable  company,  1878-7S.  He  published  PiceadH^  ; 
a  Fragment  c/  Contemporaneous  Biography  (1870);  lite  Land  of  Oilead  (1880);  Trai/s  mid 
Travesties,  Including  the  well-known  Tender  Recollections  of  Irene  McQillicuddy  (1882), 
AHior:x  Pelo  (1883),  etc.    He  d.  1888.     See  Life  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  (1801). 

OLIPHAirr,  Mrs.  Maboabbt  (nie  Wilson),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  recent 
female  novelists,  was  bom  In  Wallyford,  near  Musselburgh,  Midlothian,  Scotland,  in 
1828.  Her  maiden  name  was  Wilson,  and  though  her  fondness  for  treating  Scottish 
character  and  incident  in  her  earlier  works  rather  suggested  Scottish  nationality,  she 
was  believed  for  many  years  to  have  been  bom  in  Liverpool.  Her  mother  was  a  Scotch- 
woman of  a  somewliat  remarkable  type,  strongly  attached  to  old  traditions.  In  1849 
Mr3.  Oliphant  published  her  first  work.  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Mnillnnd  oj 
Simiiy^iilf,  which  instantly  won  attention  and  approval.  Its  most  distinctive  charm  is 
the  tender  humor  and  Insight  which  regulate  its  exquisite  delineation  of  Scottish  life 
and  character  at  once  in  their  higher  and  lower  levels.  This  work  was  followed  by 
Mfrkland  (1851);  Aihm  Omeme  of  Mossgrny  (1852);  Harry  Muir  (186S);  Magdalen  Hepburn 
(1854);  Li/lie-i'eaf  (ISOo);  and  subsequently  by  Znidee,  Katie  Stewart,  and  the  Quiet  Heart, 
which  originally  appeared  In  succession  in  Black-wood's  Magazine.  Though  these  are  of 
somewhat  various  merit,  in  all  of  them  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  writer  Is  marked.  They 
are  rich  in  the  minute  detail  which  is  dear  to  the  womanly  mind;  have  nice  and  snbtle 
insights  into  character,  a  flavor  of  quiet  humor  and  frequent  traits  of  delicacy  and 
pathos  in  the  treatment  of  the  gentler  emotions.  It  was,  however,  on  the  Vhrouides  of 
Varlingfnrd  ibaX  her  reputation  as  a  novelist  was  first  secured.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
sections,  separately  published,  apart  from  Its  other  merits,  which  are  great,  the  character 
of  little  Netty,  the  heroine,  vivifies  the  whole  work,  and  may  rank  as  an  original  crea- 
tion. The  other,  S-ilem  OhnptI,  perhaps  indicates  a  wider  and  more  vigorous  grasp  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work  of  the  authoress.  More  recent  novels  are  Three 
Bro'hers  (1870),  Squire  Arden  (1871),  Ombra  (1872),  A  Rose  in  June  (1874),  Phiebe  Junior 
(1876),  The  Primrose  Path  (1878),  fTithin  the  Precincts  (1870),  A  Little  Pilgrim  (1882),  The 
LvUes'  Lindores  (1883),  The  Vidorian  Age  of  English  Literature  (180.3),  Historical  Characters 
of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  Sir  RoberCs  Fortune  (1804),  Diana,  the  History  of  a  ffreot 
Mistake  (1806),  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Her  Life  and  Death  (1806),  etc.  Other  works  are  Life  of 
Edieard  treing;  St.  Franei*  of  Assisi  ;  Memoir  of  the  Comte  de  Montalembert ;  The  Makers  of 
Florence  ;  The  Literary  History  of  EngUmdinm  1700  to  1825  (1882),  and  Dante  and  Ci-rvanles 
in  the  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers,  of  which  she  was  editor.    She  d.  June  26, 1807. 

OLIVA,  a  genus  of  gasteropod  moUusks  of  the  family  &u«etni<2n,  order  Prosobranchi. 
ata.  See  Iitvisbtebratb  Animals,  sub-kingdom  mollusca,  division  B,  molliisca  proper, 
class  IL,  Qastcropoda,  section  A,  order  I.,  family  8.  They  are  sometimes  classed  with 
the  voluUda,  sec  as  al>ove,  family  6.  The  genus  has  the  following  cliaracters:  animal 
involved,  compressed,  with  a  small  head  terminated  by  a  proboscis;  tentacles  approxi- 
mated, enlarged  at  their  base,  and  subulate  at  their  extremities,  carrying  the  eyes  on 
small  convexities  about  their  middle  part  externally;  foot  very  large,  oblong,  and  slit 
transverse  anteriorly;  mantle  with  a  single  lateral  lobe  covering  the  shell  in  great  part, 
with  two  tongue-like  processes  at  the  side  of  the  bmnchial  opening,  and  formmg  in  front 
a  very  elongated  siphon ;  a  single  branchial  pectination.  Ohva  is  one  of  the  nchest  in 
color  of  shell  and  in  variety  of  species,  which  form  considerable  sections  in  the  cabinets 
of  many  collectors.  0.  ttaetiiina,  the  "astrolabe,"  has  a  cinereous  white  shell,  subretic- 
ulatcd  with  flexuous  dotted  lines,  with  two  brown  bands,  covered  with  characters,  as 
though  hieroglyphic.  This  l>eautifu1  shell  withitsanimalisfound  in  the  Antilles  and  New 
Quinea.  0.  maura  has  a  cylindrical  shell,  with  the  apex  rounded  and  a  slight  depres- 
sion (retuse);  aperture  white.  East  Indian  ocean  and  Australia.  0.  sanguiwlenta  has  a 
cylindrical  dieU,  very  beautifully  and  delicately  reticulated,  with  reddish-brown  email 
lines,  girt  with  two  brown  zones;  the  pillar  orange-red  It  is  found  in  the  East  Indian 
ocean  and  on  the  coast  of  Timor.  These  species  have  been  found  at  various  depths,  from 
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the  surface  to  IS  fathoma,  on  mud,  saudy  mud,  coarse  sand,  etc.  They  are  very  camir 
erous,  but  live  only  ui>oa  the  juices  of  other  animals.-  They  are  taken  at  the  Mauritius 
in  the  folIowlDg  manner:  a  line  is  secured  in  position  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  which 
■bort  lines  with  nooses  containing  pieces  of  the  arms  of  cuttle  fish  are  attached,  so  that 
tbey  touch  the  bottom.  After  the  apparatus  has  remained  for  a  time  in  position  one  end 
is  raised  from  a  boat,  and  examined  along  its  course,  and  the  animals  which  adhere  to 
the  cuttle  fish  removed. 

OIiITASEZ,  Don  Oabparo  db  Guzuak,  Count  of,  duke  of  San  Lucar,  and  prime- 
minister  of  Philip  ly.  of  Spain,  was  b.  Jan.  6,  1687,  at  Rome,  where  his  father  was 
ambassador.  He  oelonged  to  a  distinguished  but  impoverished  family,  received  a  learned 
education,  became  the  friend  of  Phihp  IV.,  his  confidant  in  his  amours,  and  afterwards 
his  prime-minister,  in  which  capacity  he  exercised  almost  imlimited  power  for  22  years. 
Olivarez  showed  ability  for  government,  but  his  constant  endeavor  was  to  wring  money 
from  the  country  that  he  might  carry  on  wars.  His  oppressive  measures  caus«i  insur- 
rections in  Catalonia  and  Andalusia,  and  roused  the  Portuguese  to  shake  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  in  1640,  and  make  the  duke  of  Braganza  their  king,  an  event  which  Olivarez 
reported  to  Philip  with  satisfaction,  as  it  enabled  him  to  confiscate  the  duke's  great 
estates  in  Spain.  But  the  arms  of  Spain  being  unsuccessful,  the  king  was  oblig^  to 
dismiss  the  minister  In  1648.  He  would  probably  have  been  recalled  to  the  head  of 
afbirs,  but  for  a  publication  in  which  he  gave  offense  to  many  persons  of  influence.  He 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Toro,  and  confine  himself  to  that  place,  where  he  died,  July  22, 
1645.    (Cespedes,  Hut.  De  FeUpe  17.) 

OLIVI,  Olea,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  cUaeea/  having  oppo- 
site, evergreen,  leathery  leaves,  which  are  generally  entire,  smooth,  and  minutely  scaly; 
small  flowers  in  compound  axillary  racemes,  or  in  thyrsi  at  the  end  of  the  twigs;  a  sm^ 
4-toothed  calyx,  a  4-cleft  corolla,  2  stamens,  a  2K:Ieft  stigma;  the  fruit  a  drupe.  The 
species  are  widely  distributed  in  the  wanner  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Cok- 
KON  Olive  (O.MiropoM),  a  native  of  Syria  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  and  perhaps  also 
of  the  s.  of  Europe,  although  probably  it  is  there  rather  naturalized  than  indigenous,  is 
in  its  wild  state  a  thorny  shrub  or  small  tree,  but  through  cultivation  becomes  a  tree  of 
20-40  ft.  high,  destitute  of  S{)ine8.  It  attains  a  prodigious  age.  The  cultivated  varie- 
ties are  very  numerous,  differing  in  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  and  in  other  charactets. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  a  willow,  are  lanceolate,  entire,  of  a  dull  dark-green  color 
above,  scaly  and  whitish-gray  beneath ;  the  flowers  small  and  white,  in  short  dense  ra- 
cemes: the  fruit  greenish,  whitish,  violet,  or  even  black,  never  lanrer  than  a  pigeon's  egg, 
generally  oval,  sometimes  globular,  or  obovate,  or  acuminate.  The  fruit  is  produceoin  ' 
vast  profusion,  so  that  an  old  olive-tree  becomes  very  valuable  to  its  owner.  It  is  chiefly 
from  the  pericarp  that  olive  oil  is  obtained,  not  from  the  seed,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Olive  oil  is  much  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  other  countries,  to  which  it  is 
exported  also  for  medicinal  and  other  uses  (see  Oils).  Olives,  gathered  before  they  are 
quite  ripe,  are  pickled  in  various  ways,  being  usually  first  steeped  in  lime-water,  by  which 
they  are  rendered  softer  and  milder  in  taste.  They  are  well  known  as  a  restorative  of  the 
palate,  and  are  also  said  to  promote  digestion.  Disagreeable  as  they  generally  are  at 
first,  they  are  soon  greatly  relished,  and  In  the  s.  of  Burope  are  even  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  food.  Dried  olives  are  there  also  used,  as  well  as  pickled  olives. — The  wood  of 
the  olive-tree  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  has  black  cloudy  spots  and  veins  on  a  greenish- 
yellow  ground;  it  is  principally  used  for  the  finest  purposes  bv  cabinet-makers  and 
tumere.  The  wood  of  the  root  is  marked  in  a  peculiarly  bntutifui  manner,  and  is  used 
for  making  snuff-boxes  and  small  ornamental  articles.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  bitter  and 
astringent;  and  l)oth  it  and  the  leaves  have  febrifuge  properties.  A  gum  resin  exudes 
from  old  stems,  which  much  resembles  storax,  has  an  odor  like  vanilla,  and  is  used  in 
all  parts  of  Italy  for  perfumery. — Among  the  Greeks  the  olive  was  sacred  to  Pallas 
Athene  (Minerva),  who  was  honored  as  the  bestower  of  it;  it  was  also  the  emblem  of 
chastity.  A  crown  of  olive-twigs  was  the  highest  distinction  of  a  citizen  who  had  mer- 
ited well  of  his  country,  and  the  highest  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games.  An 
olive  branch  was  also  the  symbol  of  peace  (compare  Oen.  viiL  11);  and  the  vanquished, 
who  came  to  supplicate  for  peace,  bore  olive  branches  in  their  hands. — The  olive  has  been 
cultivated  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  other  ports  of  the  east,  from  the  earliest  times.  Its 
cultivation  extends  southwards  as  far  as  Cairo,  and  northwards  to  the  middle  of  France. 
It  is  very  generally  propagated  by  suckers,  but  where  great  care  is  bestowed  on  it, 
inarching  is  practiced.  It  grows  from  cuttings.  The  climate  of  England  is  too  cold  for 
the  olive,  yet  in  Devonshire  it  ripens  its  fruit  on  a  s.  wall. — (Xea  Hmilis  and  several  other 
species  are  useful  trees  of  s.  Africa,  yielding  a  very  hard  and  extremely  durable  wood. 
»ome  of  them  bear  the  name  of  Ikonwood  at  the  cape  of  Qood  Hope.  The  Amebicak 
Olive  (0.  Amerieana)  is  also  remarkable  for  the  hardness  of  its  wood.  It  is  found  as 
tar  n.  as  Virginia.  It  is  a  tree  of  30-35  ft.  high,  with  much  broader  leaves  than  the 
common  olive.  Its  fruit  is  fit  for  use.  Its  flowers  are  fragrant.  The  Fraobant  Outs 
((X  fragrant,  or  0»manthu»fragran»)  of  China  and  Japan  has  extremely  frtwrutflowen, 
which  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  flavoring  tea.    See  illua..  Tea,  etc.,  toL  XIV. 
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OLIVE  BSAirCH.    See  Floweks,  Katioral  jam  Stkboltcai.. 

OXIYEinTX,  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  arsenic  acid  and  protoxide  of  copper,  with 
a  little  phosphoric  acid  and  a  little  water.  It  is  ^nerally  of  some  dark  shade  uf  green, 
sometimes  brown  or  yellow.  It  is  found  along  with  di^rent  ores  or  copper  in  Corn- 
wall and  elsewhere.  It  is  often  crystalized  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  of  which  the 
extremities  are  acutely  beveled,  and  the  obtuse  lateral  edges  sometimes  truncated,  or 
in  acute  double  four-sided  pyramids;  it  is  sometimes  al»>  spherical,  kidney-shaped, 
columnar,  or  fibrous. 

OUVZK'ZA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  near  the  Portuguese  frontier,  15  m.  s.  by  w.  from  Bada- 
}oz,  on  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Guadiana.    Fop.  (comm.),  8200. 

OLIVKB,  a  CO.  in  central  N.  Dakota;  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  404.    Co.  seat,  Sanger. 

OLTVSB,  Andrew,  1706-74;  b.  Boston;  educated  at  Harvard  college,  and  in  1743 
elected  to  the  general  court,  in  which  he  served  three  terms.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
council,  n46-«5,  and  secretary  of  the  province,  1756-70.  He  succeeded  his  brother-in- 
law,  Hutchinson,  as  lieut.-gov.  in  1771.  After  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  by  parlia- 
ment in  1765,  he  took  the  place  of  stamp-distributor,  but  was  forced  to  resign,  after 
having  been  hanged  in  effigy  on  the  "liberty  tree."  The  zeal  with  which  he  seconded 
the  measures  of  the  British  ministry  was  evident  in  his  letters,  which  were  sent  over  to 
this  country  by  Franklin  in  1772,  and  the  general  court  petitioned  George  III.  for  hi« 
remond. 

OLXYEB,  Pktbb,  Ui.d.,  1713-91 ;  b.  England;  brother  of  Andrew,  lieutgov.  of  Mas- 
Bftcliusetts  in  1770;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1780.  Kot  regularly  bred  to  the  law,  he 
adopted  that  profession,  and  on  Sept.  14,  1756,  wasappointedjudgeof  the  supreme  court, 
and  in  1771  chief -justice.  When  the  colonies  assumed  control  of  their  own  judicial  affairs, 
and  sides  were  taken  on  the  question  of  loyalty  to  the'crown,  he  espoused  the  tory  cause, 
and  in  Mar.,  1774,  refused  the  compensation  offered  him  for  his  services,  when  required 
to  give  his  word  not  to  receive  either  pay  or  emolument  from  any  other  source  than  the 
assembly.  He  was  impeached,  and  fled  from  Boston  with  the  British  troops  in  1776. 
He  was  pensioned  by  tne  British  government,  and  Oxford,  in  1776,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  ll.d.  His  son  Peter  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1761,  practiced 
mcdicme  in  Middleborough,  also  returned  to  England,  and  died  there  in  1822,  at  the  age 
of  80.  Peter,  the  elder,  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  T?ie  Censor,  a  tory  paper, 
and  published  Speech  on  the  Death  of  Itaac  LoOirop  (1750);  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sec.  Wil- 
lard  (1757);  Scriptural  Lexicon  (1784-85);  new  ed.  1882.  He  transcribed  the  manuscript 
^history  oif  Wm. Hubbard,  and  collected  many  valuable  records  of  the  old  colony. 

OIiTVES.  XOVXT  OF,  called  also  Moukt  Oliyzt,  an  inconsiderable  ridge  lying  on  the 
e.  side  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  brook  Kid- 
ron.  It  is  called  by  the  modem  Arabs  Jebel-el-Tor,  and  takes  its  familiar  name  from 
a  magnificent  grove  of  olive-trees  which  ouce  stood  on  its  western  flank,  but  has  now  in 
great  part  disappeared.  The  road  to  mount  Olivet  is  through  St.  Stephen's  gate,  and 
leads  hy  a  stone  bridge  over  the  now  almost  waterless  brook  Cedron.  Immediately 
beyond,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  lies  tire  garden  of  Gethseroane;  and  the  road  here 
parts  into  two  branches,  northwards  toward  Onlllee,  and  eastwards  to  Jericho.  The 
ridge  rises  in  three  peaks,  the  central  one  of  which  is  2,556  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  416  ft.  above  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat.  The  southern  summit  is  now  called  "  the 
mount  of  Offense,"  and  was  the  scene  of  the  idolatrous  worship  established  by  Solomon 
for  his  foreign  wives  and  concubines.  The  northern  peak  is  the  supposed  scene  of  the 
appearance  of  the  angels  to  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  and  is  remarkable  in 
Jewish  history  as  the  place  in  which  Titus  formed  his  encampment  in  the  expedition 
against  the  fated  city  of^enisalem.  But  it  is  around  the  central  peak,  which  is  the 
mount  of  Olives  properly  so  called,  that  all  the  most  sacred  associations  of  Christian 
history  converge.  On  the  summit  stands  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  built  originally 
by  St.  Helen,  the  modem  church  being  now  in  the  bands  of  the  Armenian  community; 
and  near  it  are  shown  the  various  places  where,  according  to  tradition,  our  Lord  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  where  the  apoiitles  composed  the  apostles'  creed,  where  our  Lord 
taught  them  the  Lord's  prayer,  etc.  Kear  the  church  of  the  Ascension  is  a  mosque  and 
the  tomb  of  a  Mohammedan  saint.  In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  b  shown  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  •.^onv.  The  northern  peak  spreads  out  Into  a 
plain  of  considerable  extent,  which  is  painfully  notable  in  Jewish  history  as  the  place 
where,  after  the  Jews  on  occasion  of  the  revolt  under  Bar-Kochebah,  were  debarred  by 
Adrian  from  entering  Jerusalem,  they  were  wont  to  assemble  annually  on  the  anniver 
sary  of  the  burning  of  the  temple  to  celebrate  this  mournful  anniversary, 

OLIVST,  a  village  in  Eaton  co.,  Mich. ;  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  railroad;  10 
miles  8.W.  of  Charlotte,  the  co.  seat.  It  was  incorporated  in  1839,  and  is  pruidjudly 
known  as  the  seat  of  Olivet  college  (Cong.),  founded  in  1844,  and  having,  in  1896,  23  prs- 
fessors  and  Instmetors,  240  students,  and  valuable  library  and  other  buildings.  The 
president  was  the  Rev.  WlUard  G.  Sperry,  d.d.     Fop.  '90,  790. 

OUVEIAHS,  a  religious  order  of  the  Soman  Catholic  church,  one  of  the  many  re- 
markable prodacts  of  that  well-known  spiritual  movement  which  characterized  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries.    The  Olivetans,  or  brethren  of  our  htdy  of  motmt  Olivet,  are 
X.— 25 
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an  offshoot  of  the  grot  Benedictine  order  (q.T.),  and  derive  thefr  origin  from  John 
Tolomei.  a  native  of  Siena,  bom  in  the  year  1272.  Tolomei  bad  been  a  distinguished 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  his  native  city;  but  his  career  was  suddenly 
interrupted  bv  the  loss  of  his  sight.  Although  he  was  cured  of  his  blindness  (and,  as 
he  himself  believed,  miraculously),  this  visitation  convinced  him  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things;  and  in  company  with  some  friends  he  withdrew  to  a  solitary  place  near  Siena, 
where  he  devoted  himself  lo  prayer  and  religious  exercises.  By  the  direction  of  the 
pope.  John  XXII.,  the  new  brethren  adopted  the  Benedictine  rule;  but  they  chose  as 
their  especial  province  the  cultivation  of  sacred  science,  and  the  duty  of  teaching.  In 
the  year  1319  Tolomei  was  chosen  as  the  first  general;  and  even  in  his  lifeUme  the 
institute  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  Italy.  It  numbered  at  one  time  ei^ty 
houses,  but  at  present  the  number  is  reduced  to  four— namely,  the  parent  house,  so 
'^led,  of  Monte  Oliveto.  in  the  diocese  of  Arezzo  in  Tuscany,  one  at  Borne,  one  at 
Genoa,  and  one  at  Palermo. 

OLXA  FODSIDA  (literally,  putrid  pot),  a  Spanish  term,  ori^naHy  signifying  an 
accumulation  of  remainsof  flesli,  vegetables,  etc.,  thrown  toother  into  a  pot,  but  generally 
employed  to  designate  a  favorite  national  dish  of  the  Spnniards,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  different  kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables  stewed  togetlier.  It  has  also  come  to  be  figura- 
tively applied  to  literary  productions  of  very  miscellaneous  coutents.  The  French  equiva- 
lent IS  pot-pourri,  and  the  Scotch  hotcK-p^eh,  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  former, 
are  also  employed  in  a  figurative  sense. 

OIXinXH,  EiciiiE,  b.  in  Marseilles.  1835,  son  of  D^mosthine,  who  was  exfled  from 
the  time  of  the  eovp  d'etat  of  Napoleon,  in  1851,  to  18«0.  Emlle  was  educated  for  the 
practice  of  law;  was  made  commissary -gen.  at  Marseilles  by  Ledru  Rollin  in  1848,  and 
thereafter  prefect  In  1849  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Paris;  was  elected 
a  liberal  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  from  Paris  in  1857,  and  re-elected 
in  1833.  In  1867  he  was  won  over  to  the  Bonapartists,  and  failed  of  an  election 
tn  Paris  the  following  year;  but  secured  a  seat  by  an  election  as  deputy  from  the 
department  of  Var.  In  December  of  that  year  Kapoleon  made  him  miiuster  of  justice 
under  the  new  constitution  of  the  empire,  which  office  he  entered  upon  Jan.  2,  1870. 
He  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  subserviency  to  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  and  his  preten- 
sions to  statesmanship.  He  assumed  a  supercilious  confidence  in  the  Frendi  military 
superiority  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  German  war  in  1870,  and  retired  with  his  mas- 
ter after  the  first  great  reverses  to  French  arms.  Throurii  imperial  favor  he  had  been 
made  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1870,  succeeding  to  the  chair  of  Lamartine. 
In  1874  he  read  a  eulogy  of  Napoleon  before  the  academy,  and  afterward  became  ita 
chancellor.  He  published  Church  and  State  at  the  Cnmeil  oj  the  Vatican,  and  in  1894  pub- 
lished the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  the  history  of  the  French  empire  under  Napo- 
leon III. 

OIKSTES,  a  CO.  In  s.e.  Minnesota;  drained  by  the  Ztmibro  and  Boot  rivers  and  tbclr 
branches;  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad;  648  sq.  m.;  pop.  HK). 
19,434,  chiefly  of  American  burth.  The  surface  is  mostly  a  rolling  prairie,  and  ue  soil 
very  productive ;  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples.  This  is  the 
largest  wheat-producing  county  in  the  state.    Co.  seat  Rochester. 

OLMSTED,  Dbnison,  ij,.d.,  1791-1859 ;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1818, 
and  was  tutor  1815-17.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  North  Carolina  univereity 
1817-25;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  was  connected  with  Tale,  holding  a  professor* 
ship  of  mathematics  until  1836,  and  after  that,  of  natural  philosophy  aad  as&onomy.  In 
1881  he  publislied  a  treatise  on  natural  philosophy,  and  in  1840  one  on  School  Attronomf, 
followed  in  1841  by  the  Compendium  of  A»tronomy.  These  tc^books  came  into  almost 
universal  use  in  the  colleges  of  this  country,  and  in  an  abridged  form,  in  many  public 
schools.  They  are  still  used,  though  in  general  supplanted  by  the  more  modem  works 
of  prof.  Loomis  and  others.  Profs.  Olmsted  and  Loomis  were  the  first  observers  of 
Halley's  .^omet  of  1885.  He  wrote  sketches  of  the  lives  of  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Roger 
Sherman,  Eli  Whitney,  Pres.  Dwight,  of  Yale,  and  others,  and  contributed  a  veiy  lane 
number  of  scientific  and  biographical  papers  to  the  American  Journal  cf  Science;  2fM 
Bnglander  ;  Journal  of  Oommeree,  and  many  other  periodicals. 

OLKBTEl),  Frbobrick  Law,  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  1823 ;  educated  there,  and  at 
Yale  college,  making  a  specialty  of  agricultural  science  and  engineering.  He  braan 
life  as  a  farmer  andliorticuiturist;  in  1850  traveled  on  foot  through  portions  of  &g- 
land,  Scotland,  and  the  continent,  and  published,  in  1832,  a  book  of  oMervations  under 
the  head  of  WaUci  and  Talki  of  an  American  fitrmerin  England,  which  was  replete 
with  information,  and  widely  r«id.  In  1852-53  he  traveled  in  the  cotton  states,  gather- 
ing inforination  which  was  published  in  1856  in  a  book  entitled  A  Jounwg  in  the  Sea- 
board Slave  Statei.  This  was  followed  by  a  Journey  Through  Texai,  1867,  and  A  Jour- 
ney in  the  Back  Gountry,  in  1860.  Abstracts  of  these  works  were  issued  in  two  vola.  in 
London  in  1861  under  tlie  title  of  The  Cotton  Kingdom.  In  1855  be  was  traveling  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  studying  especially  their  parks  and  horticultural  aits.  In 
1857.  when  premiums  were  offered  for  the  best  plans  for  the  Central  Puk  in  Near  York, 
iffr.  Olmsted  associated  himself  in  the  preparation  of  plans  with  Xr.  Calvert  Vftoz, 
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mrtoer  of  A.  J.  Downing,  the  distinguished  landscape  gardener,  who  was  i>reparing  plans 
tor  the  park  whea  he  died.  Their  combined  latrars  produced  the  plan  which  was  chosen 
out  of  a  competiiion  of  34  designs.  Duriug  the  next  four  years  tlie  park  was  developed 
under  the  plaus  of  these  gentlemen,  in  which  the  most  cultivated  taste  was  combined 
with  economy  and  thoroughness.  In  1859  Mr.  Olmsted  visited  Europe  to  study  park 
works.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was  appointed  by  president 
Lincoln  on  a  commission  to  investigate  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  U.  8.  army,  and 
resided  for  three  years  in  Washington  iis  the  business  head  of  the  commission.  He  then 
spent  two  years  in  California,  ana  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  National 
park  of  the  Yosemite.  He  returned  to  Kew  York  in  1806  to  Join  Mr.  Vaux  in  the  exe- 
cution of  plans  for  Prospect  Park  In  Brooklyn,  which  they  nearly  completed  under 
their  own  supervision.  He  has  since  been  associated  in  designs  for  parlu  and  other 
public  works  in  Washington,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Buffalo,  and  Montreal. 

OLMVTZ,  the  chief  fortress  of  Moravia,  Austria,  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  situated  40  m.n.e.  of  Briinn,  at  an  altitude  of  740  ft.,  on  an  island  of  the  river 
Moravia,  which,  by  means  of  sluices,  can  be  opened  into  the  moats,  and  thus  made  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  defense.  Olmiitz  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  nominated  by  the 
chapter,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  administrative  departments.  Its  university,  f  oimded 
in  1681,  and  reorganized  in  1827,  was  reduced  to  a  theological  faculty  in  1868.  Olmiitz 
has  a  library  of  75,000  volumes;  good  natural  history,  physical,  and  other  museums;  a 
gymnasium,  an  archiepiscopal  seminary,  artillery  and  imantry  academies,  polytechnic 
and  other  schools,  a  hospital,  an  asylum  for  widows  and  orphans,  etc.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  its  churches  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  old  building,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mau- 
ritius, completed  in  1412,  with  its  celebrated  organ,  having  48  stops  and  more  than  2,000 
pipes.  The  noble  town-hall,  with  its  complicated  clock-work,  set  up  in  1674,  and  the 
lofty  column  on  the  Oberring,  with  several  tine  fountains  in  the  squares,  and  the  splendid 
archiepiscopal  palace  and  chapter-house,  all  contribute  towards  the  picturesque  aspect 
for  wliich  Olmiitz  is  distinguished.  The  deficiency  in  public  gardens  has  of  late  years 
been  in  part  supplied  by  the  draining  and  planting  of  some  of  the  inner  moats,  and  the 
conversion  of  some  portions  of  the  fortifications  into  pleasure  grounds.  A  mile  from  the 
city  lies  the  monastery  of  the  Premonstratensians  at  Hradisch,  founded  in  1074,  now  a 
military  hospitaL  Olmiitz  is  the  commercial  center  for  the  mining  and  industrial  pro- 
ducts of  the  region,  and  Is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  from  Poland  and  Mol- 
davia. Pop.,  with  garrison,  '90,  19,701.  Prior  to  1777,  when  Olmiitz  was  raised  into  an 
archbishopric,  its  bishops  had  long  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rank  of  princes  of  the 
empire.  Ihe  city  suffered  severely  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  again  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war  of  Silesia,  when  it  more  than  once  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  In 
1848  Ferdinand  I.  signed  his  abdication  here  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  Franz-Joseph  I. ; 
while  in  1850  Olmiitz  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  conference  between  the  Prussian,  Aus- 
trian, and  Russian  plenipotentiaries,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  differences 
which  had  arisen  in  the  German  states  generally,  as  the  result  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848. 

OLNKY,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Richland  co.,  111. ;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  South- 
western and  the  Peoria,  Decatur,  and  Evansville  railroads;  117  miles  e.  of  St.  Louis. 
It  contains  a  public  high  school,  public  library,  driving  park,  electric  light  plant,  several 
banks,  and  manufactories  of  ioe,  i>avlng  bricks  and  tiles,  barrels,  vinegar,  and  canned 
goods.     Pop.  '90,  3831. 

OLHBT,  RicHABD,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  Sept.  16, 1836.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  college  in  1856,  and  after  further  study  at  the  Harvard  law  scnool,  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Boston,  advancing  rapidly  in  his  profession  and  paying  especial  atten- 
tion to  legislation  affecting  railroads.  He  served  one  term  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
Mass.  Legislature  in  1874,  and  was  once  an  imsuccessful  candidate  for  the  office  of 
attomey^eneral  of  the  state.  He  refused  an  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
offered  lum  by  Governor  Russell.  In  March,  1898,  he  was  appointed  attorney -general 
of  the  United  States  by  President  Cleveland,  and  in  1896  secretary  of  state. 

OLOHETZ',  a  government  in  the  n.  of  Russia,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Finland,  and  on 
the  e.  and  n.e.  by  Archangel.  Area,  57,438  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '93,  362,131.  Laige  Ukes 
aboimd  in  this  government,  the  chief,  after  lake  Onega  (q.  v.),  being  lakes  Wyg  and 
Ladoga.  The  surface  is  in  general  elevated,  and  about  seven-tenths  of  it  are  covered 
with  wood.    The  soil  is  sterile,  and  the  climate  is  cold  and  damp. 

OIiOBOV,  or  Olobox-Saints-Mabie,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Basses- 
Pyr^n^es,  on  the  Gave  d'Oloron,  16  m.  s.w.  of  Pau.  The  church  of  St.  Marie  is  in  the 
transition  style  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  The  principal  articles  of  manufacttire  arc 
the  checkered  handkerchiefs  which  form  the  favorite  head-dresses  of  the  peasantnr  of 
Aragon  and  Gascony,  and  alsothe  "  barrets  "  or  caps  of  the  B^mais.    Pop.  '91,  7266. 

OliOT,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  theprovince  of  Gerona,  and  22  m.  n.w.  from  Gerona,  near  the 
base  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  Fluvia.  There  are  14  volcanic  cones  close  to  the  town;  the 
crater  of  the  largest  is  a  mile  in  circiunference  and  445  ft.  in  depth.  The  whole  district 
is  volcanic.  In  many  places,  and  even  in  the  town  itself,  currents  of  air  blow  continu- 
ally from  the  porous  lava.  These  are  called  bvfadorca  and  sopladora,  and  some  of  them 
ai«  conducted  beneath  houses  and  used  as  refrigerators  in  hot  weather.  They  maintain 
the  temperature  of  about  63°  F.  both  in  hot  and  cold  weather,  but  the  gust  of  air  is  strongest 
in  hot  weather.    Olot  contains  cotton  and  cloth  mannfacturea.    Fop.  (conun.),  7600. 
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Olifl'&ATTSEV,  HEitXAinr,  17M-18R0;  b.  Oldesloe,  In  the  duchy  of  Holsteln.  He 
studied  theology  in  1814-18  at  ELiel  and  Berlin,  hearing  at  the  former  the  lectures  of 
Twesten,  and  at  the  latter  those  of  Neandcr  and  Bchleiermacher.  His  first  work  was  a 
prize-essay,  JMarieAt/um't  CKaraUerUtik  am  leinm  Brief  en  dargettelU.  He  became  in  1818 
licentiate  in  theolo^  in  the  university;  in  1821  was  elected  professor  extraordinary  at 
KOnigsberg,  and  inl837  a  regular  professor.  In  1834  he  accepted  a  theological  ptofes- 
sorsblp  at  Erlangen,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three.  Besides  Ms  prize 
essay  be  published  Hutorim  ecdet.  veterit  monummta;  Die  Aeehtheit  dtr  vier  Kanomkhe* 
Etangelim  au*  der  CfetcAiehU  der  tteei  enten  Jahrhunderte  erwieten;  Ein  Wort  Hber  Htferen 
Sehrifttinn;  Die  BiU.  8ehr\ftau»legung;  Noeh  ein  Wort  Ober  iirferen  Sehr^/Uinn.  In  this 
last  work  he  rejects  a  literal  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  His  most  valued  work 
is  his  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  English  for  Clark's  foreign 
theological  libraiy,  and  revised  and  reprinted  with  Olshausen's  tract  on  the  Oenuinenem 
tftke  Writings  tfthe  New  Testament,  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Fendrick,  of  Bochester  uniTersiQr,  6 
volumes. 

OLTXTIA,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  Olympic  games  (q.v.),  is  a  beautiful  vailey  in 
ElLs,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  through  which  runs  (be  river  Alpheus.  As  a  national  sanctuary 
of  the  Greeks,  Olympia  contained,  wiihin  a  small  space,  many  of  the  choicest  treasures 
of  Grecian  art  belonging  to  all  periods  and  states,  such  as  temples,  monuments,  altars, 
theaters,  and  multitudes  of  images,  statues,  and  votive-offerings  of  brass  and  marble.  In 
the  time  of  the  elder  Plitiy,  there  still  stood  here  about  8,000  statues.  The  Sacred  grovo 
(called  the  AUis  of  Olympia,  inclosed  a  level  space  about  4,000  ft  long  by  nearly  2,000 
broad,  containing  both  the  spot  appropriated  to  the  games  and  the  sanctuaries  connected 
with  them.  It  was  finely  wooded,  and  in  its  center  stood  a  clump  of  sycamores.  The 
Altis  was  crossed  from  w.  to  e.  by  a  road  called  the  "  Pompic  way, '  along  which  all  tlie 
processions  passed.  The  Alpbcus  bounded  it  on  the  s.,  the  Claoeus,  a  tributary  of  the 
the  former,  on  the  w.,  and  rocky  but  gently  swelling  hills  on  the  n. ;  westward  it  looked 
towards  the  Ionian  sea.  The  most  celebrated  building  was  the  Oh/mpieium,  or  (Xympium, 
dedicated  to  Oljonpian  Zeus.  It  was  designed  by  the  architect  Libon  of  £lis  in  the  6th 
c.  B.C.,  but  was  not  completed  for  more  than  a  century.  It  contaiued  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  god,  the  masterpiece  of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  ana  many  other  splendid  figures;  its 
paintings  were  the  work  of  Paneenus,  a  relative  of  Phidias.  Kezt  to  the  Olympieium 
ranked  the  Heramm,  dedicated  to  Hera,  the  wife  of  Zeus,  and  the  queen  of  Heaven,  con- 
taining the  table  on  which  were  placed  the  garlands  prepared  for  the  victors  in  the  games; 
the  Paopium,  the  Metroum,  the  ten  Thesavri  or  treasuries,  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
dedicatory  offerings  of  the  Greek  cities,  the  temples  of  Eileithyia  and  Apurodite  also 
deserve  mention ;  the  Stadium  and  the  Hippodrome,  where  the  contests  tooK  place,  stood 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Altis.  The  plowshare  now  passes  through  the  scene  of  these 
contests,  but  many  ruins  still  attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  the  buildings.  In  1875 
explorations,  at  the  expense  of  the  German  government,  were  undertaken  at  Olympia, 
and  several  important  "  finds"  have  been  made. 

OLYXFIA,  city,  capital  of  Washington,  and  co.  seat  of  Thorston  CO.;  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Puget  sound  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Port  Townsend  South- 
em  railroads;  40  miles  s.w.  of  Tacoma.  It  was  laid  out  in  1851  and  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1856.  Des  Chutes  river,  which  enters  the  sound  at  this  point,  is  spanned  by  a  bridge 
from  Olympia  to  Tumwater,  and  there  Is  a  bridge  over  2,000  ft.  long  across  the  inlet. 
The  surrounding  country  Is  covered  with  forests,  and  lies  between  the  Coast  and  Cas- 
cade mountains.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out,  bordered  with  shade  trees, 
and  lined  with  handsome  residences.  Des  Chutes  river  furnishes  ample  water-power  for 
manufactures,  descending  82  ft.,  and  broken  Into  8  falls.  Steamers  run  almost  dally  to 
Victoria  and  other  points  on  I*uget  sound.  The  city  contains  a  county  court-house,  cost 
$150,000;  St.  Martin's  college  (R.  C);  St.  Peter's  hospital;  Providence  academy;  national 
banks;  waterworlcs  suppllM  by  high  pressure  from  large  reservoir;  electric  light  and 
street  railroad  plants;  several  churches;  large  hotel:  and  saw,  shingle,  and  fiour  mills, 
iron  works,  wooden  pipe  works,  ice  factory,  and  boot  and  shoe  factory.    Pop.  '00,  4096. 

OITXFIAO  (Gr.  olympiat),  the  name  given  to  the  period  of  four  years  that  elapsed 
between  two  successive  celebrations  of  the  Olympic  games  (q.v.),  a  mode  of  reckoning 
which  forms  the  most  celebrated  chronological  era  among  the  Greeks.  The  first  recorded 
dates  from  July  31  or  ^,  776  B.C.,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Olympiad  of 
Corcebus;  for  historians,  instead  of  referring  to  the  olympiad  by  its  number,  frequently 
designate  it  by  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the  foot-race  in  the  (Jlympic  games  belonging 
to  tliat  period,  though  at  times  both  the  number  and  the  name  of  the  conqueror  are  given. 
A  slight  indeflniteness  is  frequently  introduced  into  Greek  chronology,  firom  the  custom 
of  mentioning  only  the  olympiad,  neglecting  to  specify  in  which  year  of  the  olympiad  a 
certain  event  happened.  As  this  era  commenced  in  776  B.C.,  the  first  year  of  our  present 
era  (1  a.d.)  corresponded  to  the  last  hidf  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  104th  with  the  first  half 
of  the  first  year  of  the  195th  olympiad,  and  804  a.d.  corresponds  to  the  second  year  of  the 
nSd  olympiad,  at  which  time  reckoning  by  olympiads  terminated.  This  era  is  uaed 
only  by  writers,  and  is  never  found  on  coins,  and  very  seldom  on  inscriptions.  Another 
Olympic  era,  known  as  the  "  Mew  Olympic  Bra,"  was  commenced  by  the  Boman  emper- 
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on,  and  dates  from  181  A.D. ;  it  is  found  both  in  writings,  patAic  documents,  and 
inscriptions. 

0LVMFIA8,  the  wife  of  Philip  11.,  king  of  Hacedon,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I.,  liing  of  Epirus.  She  possessed  a  vig- 
orous understanding,  but  was  of  a  most  passionate,  jealous,  and  ambitious  character. 
Philip  having,  on  account  of  disagreements,  separated  from  her  and  mairied  Cleopatra, 
niece  of  Attalus  (887  b.c.),  she  went  to  reside  with  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  where  she  incessantly  fomented  intrigues  against  her  former  htisband,  and  is 
believed  to  h^ive  taken  part  in  his  assassination  by  Pausanias,  887  b.c.  On  the  accession 
of  her  son  Alexander  to  the  throne,  she  returned  to  Macedonia,  where  she  contributed  U> 
bring  about  the  murder  of  Cleopatra  and  her  daughter.  Alexander  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation, but  Oljrmpias  was  his  mother,  and  he  could  not  obey  tiie  dictates  of  justice. 
During  his  brief  but  magnificent  career  he  always  treated  her  with  the  utmost  reverence 
and  esteem,  though  he  never  allowed  her  to  meddle  with  his  political  schemes.  After 
his  death  she  endeavored  to  get  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  and  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  Polysperchon  in  her  designs.  In  817  the  two  defeated  Arrhidteus,  the  weak- 
minded  step-brother  and  successor  of  Alexander,  and  his  wife  Eurydice,  whom  she 
caused  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  same  year.  She  now  began  to  glut  her  revenge  on  such 
of  the  Macedonian  nobles  as  had  shown  themselves  hostile  to  lier;  but  her  cruelties  soon 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  her,  even  though  she  was  the  motber  of  their' 
heroic  king,  whereupon  Cassander  (q.v.),  her  principal  adversary,  marched  n.  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  and  forced  her  to  surrender  in  the  spring  of  816 
B.C.  She  was  immediately  afterward  put  to  deatii.  Olympias  was  a  woman  of  heroic 
spirit,  but  of  fierce  and  uncontrollable  passions,  and  in  the  perpetration  of  crime,  when 
she  reckoned  it  necessary,  displayed  an  unscrupulousness  pecuharly  feminine. 

OLTXFIO  0A1CE8,  the  most  splendid  national  festivnl  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year  in  honor  of  Zeus,  the  father  of  the  gods,  on  the  plain  of  Olympia 
(q.v.).  Their  origin  goes  back  into  prehistoric  ages.  According  to  the  myth  elaborated 
or  preserved  by  the  JSIenn  priests,  tbey  were  instituted  by  the  Idiean  Herakles  in  the 
time  of  Kronos,  father  of  Zeus;  according  to  others,  by  the  later  Herakles,  son  of  Zeus 
and  Alkmene;  while  Strabo,  rejecting  the  older  and'more  incredible  legends,  attributes 
their  origin  to  the  Herakleidsa  after  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  But  the  first 
glimpse  of  anything  approaching  to  historic  fact  in  connection  with  the  games  is  their 
so-called  revival  by  Iphitos,  king  of  Elis,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver, 
Lycurgus,  alK)ut  884  b.o.  ;  or,  according  to  others,  about  828  B.C.,  an  event  commemo- 
rated by  an  inscription  on  a  disk  kept  in  the  Hermim  at  Olympia,  which  Pausanias  (flor. 
8d  c.  A.D.)  saw.  That  festive  games  were  celebrated  here — in  other  words,  that  01  vmpia 
was  a  sacred  spot  long  before  the  lime  of  Iphitos,  can  indeed  hardly  be  doubted:  the 
universal  tradition  that  the  Elean  king  liad  only  "  revived  "  the  games  proves  this;  but 
nothing  whatever  can  be  historically  ascertained  concerning  their  origin,  character,  or 
frequency,  iu  this  remoter  time.  Iphitos  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  their  founder, 
yet  the  reckoning  of  time  by  olvmpiads  (q.v.y—the  real  dawn  of  the  historical  period  in 
Qreek  history-^dld  not  begm  till  more  than  a  century  later.  At  first,  it  is  conjectured, 
only  Peloponnesians  resorted  to  the  Olympic  games,  but  gradually  the  other  Greek  states 
were  attracted  to  them,  and  the  festival  became  PanheUenic.  Originally,  and  for  a  long 
time,  none  were  allowed  to  contend  except  tbose  of  pure  Hellenic  blood ;  but  after  the 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  sought  and  obtained  this  honor,  and  Imth 
Til)eriu8  and  Nero  figure  in  the  list  of  Roman  victors.  Women — with  one  exception, 
the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne — were  forbidden  to  be  present,  on  pain  of  being 
thrown  headlong  from  the  Tyueean  roclc  The  games  were  held  from  the  11th  to  the  15th 
of  the  Attic  month  Hekatonuxuon  (our  July-August),  during  which,  first  throughout 
Elis,  and  then  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  heralds  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  all 
intestine  hostilities;  while  the  territory  of  Elis  itself  was  declared  inviolable.  Tlie  com- 
Ixttants  were  required  to  undergo  a  preparatory  training  for  10  months  in  the  gymna- 
sium at  Elis,  and  during  the  last  of  these  months  the  gymnasium  was  almost  as  numer- 
ously attended  as  the  games  themselves.  Much  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  tne  manner 
in  which  the  contests  were  distributed  over  the  different  days.  Krause  {Olympian  p.  106) 
suggests  the  following  order:  On  the  first  day  the  great  initiatotr  sacrifices  were  offered, 
after  wliich  the  competitors  were  properly  classed  and  arranged  by  the  judges,  and  the 
contests  of  the  trumpeters  took  place;  the  second  day  was  set  apart  for  the  boys  who 
competed  with  each  other  in  foo^races,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pentathlon,  the  panhra- 
tion,  horse-races;  the  third  and  principal  day  was  devoted  to  the  contests  of  men  in  foot- 
races of  different  kinds  (as,  for  example,  the  simple  race,  once  over  the  course;  the 
diardat,  in  which  the  competitors  had  to  run  the  distance  twice;  and  tlie  dolieJtoi,  in 
which  they  had  to  run  it  seven  or  twelve  times);  wrestling,  boxing,  the  panhration  (in 
which  all  the  powers  and  skill  of  the  combatants  were  exhibited),  ana  tlie  race  of  Itoplitet, 
or  men  in  heavy  armor;  or.  the  fourtli  day  came  off  the  pentathUm  (contest  of  five  games 
— viz.,  leaping,  running,  throwing  the  discus,  throwing  the  spear,  and  wrestUng),  the 
chariot  ana  Itoise  races,  and  perhaps  the  contests  of  the  heralds;  tlie  fifth  day  was  set 
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apart  for  processions,  tacriflices,  and  banqxiets  to  tibe  victors  (called  (Xtfrnptonikin),  wh* 
were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  wild  olive  twigs  cut  from  a  sacred  tree  which  grew  in 
the  Altis  (see  Olympia),  and  presented  to  the  assembled  people,  each  with  a  palm  branch 
in  his  liand,  while  the  heralds  proclaimed  his  name,  and  that  of  his  father  and  country. 
On  bis  return  home,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  distinction;  songs  wei-e  cung 
in  his  praise  (14  of  Pindar's  extant  lyrics  are  devoted  to  Olj/mpumikoi);  statues  were 
erected  to  him,  both  in  the  Altis  and  in  bis  native  city;  a  place  of  honor  was  given  liim 
at  all  public  spectacles;  he  was  in  general  exempted  from  public  taxes,  and  at  Athens 
was  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  state  in  the  Prytaneion. 

The  regulation  of  the  games  belonged  to  the  Eleang,  from  whom  were  chcaen  the 
hManodikai,  or  judges,  whose  number  varied.  At  first  there  were  only  two,  but  as  the 
games  became  more  and  more  national,  and  consequently  more  numerous,  they  were 
grad'oally  increased  to  ten,  sometimes  even  to  twelve.  They  were  instructed  in  their 
duties  for  ten  months  beforehand  at  Elis,  and  held  their  office  only  for  one  year.  The 
officers  who  executed  their  commands  were  adled  alytai,  and  were  under  the  presidency 
of  an  alytarch. — See  Crause's  Olympia  Oder  Dartialurtg  der  groiuen  OlyinpiaAen  tpiele 
(Wiea,  1888.) 

OLTXPIODO'BirS,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Alexandrian  Keoplatonists,  flourished  in  Uie 
first  half  of  the  6th  c.  after  Christ,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  Regard- 
ing bis  life  nothing  is  known.  Of  his  wntings,  we  possess  a  L^e  of  Plato,  with  commen- 
taries or  scholia  on  several  of  his  dialogues,  the  Gor^ias,  Philebiis,  Fhaedo,  and  Alcibiades 
I.  In  these  he  appears  as  an  acute  and  vigorous  thinker,  and  as  a  man  of  great  erudition. 
Olympiodorus's  Life  o/ Plato  was  published  by  Wetstein  (1692),  Etwall  (Lond.  1771),  and 
Fischer  (Leips.  llaS);  tlie  best  edition  of  the  scholia  is  tliat  of  Mystoxides  and  Schinas 
(Venice,  1816). 

OIiTlDVS,  the  ancient  name  of  several  mountains  or  chains  of  mountains — e.g.,  of  the 
north-western  continuation  of  Taurus  in  Mysia,  of  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of 
one  in  Lycia,  of  another  in  Elis,  of  one  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Arcadia,  and  of 
another  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  Of  these,  the  last-mentioned  (now 
called  Mymbo)  is  the  most  famous.  Its  eastern  side,  which  fronis  the  sea,  is  composed 
of  a  line  of  vast  precipices,  cleft  by  ravines,  filled  with  forest-trees.  Oak,  chestnut, 
beech,  plane  tree,  are  scattered  abundantly  along  its  base,  and  higher  up  appear  great 
forests  of  pine,  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  With  Euripides,  it 
is  poludendros  Olympo»;  with  Virgil,  frondoiu%  Olympru;  and  with  Horace,  opaeui  Olym- 
pus. Its  highest  peak  is  9,754  *L  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  snow  for 
about  nine  months  of  the  year.  It  was  regarded  by  tlie  ancien  t  Greeks  as  the  chief  abode 
of  the  gods,  and  the  palace  of  Zeus  was  supposed  to  oe  upon  its  broad  summit.  Afcord- 
ing  to  Greek  legend,  it  was  formerly  connected  with  Ossa,  but  was  separated  from  it  by 
an  earthquake,  allowing  a  passage  for  the  Peneius  through  the  narrow  vale  of  Tempe  to 
the  sea.  The  philosophers  afterwards  transferred  the  alMde  of  the  gods  to  the  planetary 
spheres,  to  which  they  likewise  transferred  the  name  of  Olympus. 

OLTKTBJn,  an  ancient  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  Toronftic  gulf.  It  was 
probably  founded  by  the  Euboean  Etrurians  and  Chalcidians.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
Persian  invasion  the  town  was  captured  and  sacked  by  Artabazus,  one  of  Xerzes's  gene- 
rals. When  Brasldas  overthrew  the  Athenian  power  in  Chalcidice,  Olynthus  gradually 
gained  importance  and  became  the  head  of  an  alliance  among  the  northern  Greek  states, 
which  soon  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemonia.  When  the  annexation 
of  Appolionia  and  Acanthus  was  threatened  by  Olynthus,  383  B.C.,  an  army  of  lO.tXN) 
men  was  sent  against  that  republic  by  the  Peloponnesian  states,  under  the  command  of 
Teleutias,  a  Spartan.  The  Olynthians  were  driven  back  into  their  city;  but,  in  a  sortie, 
surprised  the  enemy  and  tlirew  them  into  a  panic  Teleutias  being  killed  while  trying  to 
rally  his  forces.  Agesipolis  then  took  command  and  had  gained  the  advantage,  when 
he  died,  and  Polybiades,  his  successor,  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  879  B.C. 
The  confederation  was  broken  up.  For  some  time  they  had  an  alliance  with  Philip  of 
Macedonia;  but,  two  years  after  they  had  completed  a  league  with  Athens,  8S2  B.C.,  war 
broke  out  between  Olynthus  and  Macedonia.  It  was  in  advocacy  of  the  policy  of  sup- 
porting, the  Olynthians  that  Demosthenes  uttered  the  Olyntbiacs,  among  the  best  of  his 
orations.  Some  aid  was  sent  by  Athens,  but  it  was  totally  inadequate,  and  in  847  R.a 
Philip  razed  the  city  to  tba  ground  and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

OK  is  a  Sanskrit  word  which,  on  account  of  tl>e  mystical  notions  that  even  at  an 
early  date  of  Hindu  civilization  were  connected  with  it,  acquired  much  importance  in 
the  development  of  Hindu  religion.  Its  original  sense  is  that  of  emphatic  or  solemn, 
affirmation  or  assent.  Thus,  when  in  the  White- Yajur- Veda  (see  Veda)  the  sacriflcer 
invites  the  gods  to  rejoice  in  his  sacrifice,  the  god  Savitr'i  assents  to  his  summons  br 
saying:  "  Om  (i.e.,  be  it  so);  proceed!"  Or,  when  in  the  Br'had-firanyaka-Upanishaa, 
Praj9pati,  the  father  of  gods,  men,  and  demons,  asks  the  gods  whether  they  have  under- 
stood his  instruction;  he  expresses  his  satisfaction  with  tueir  affirmative  reply,  in  these 
words:  "  Om,  you  have  fully  comprehended  it;"  and,  in  the  same  Upanishad,  Prav4- 
han'a  answers  the  question  of  S'wetaketu,  as  to  whether  his  father  has  instructed  him, 
by  uttering  the  word  "  Om,"  i.e.,  "  forsooth  (I  am)."  A  poition  of  the  R'igvcda,  called 
the  Aitareya-BrShman'a,  where  describing  a  religious  ceremony  at  which  verses  from 
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the  R'Igyeda,  as  well  as  songs  called  OftthAs,  were  recited  by  the  priest  called  Hotr'i, 
and  responses  given  by  anotlier  priest,  the  Adliwarvu,  says:  "Om  is  the  response  of  the 
Adbwaryu  to  the  R'igveda  verses  (recited  by  the  Hotr'i),  and  likewise  tatM  (i.e.,  thus) 
his  response  to  the  Gfttlifts,  for  Om  is  (the  term  of  assent)  used  by  the  gods,  whereas 
tatbd  is  (the  term  of  assent)  used  Iw  men"  (the  R'igveda  verses  being,  to  the  orthodox 
Hindu,  of  divine,  and  the  OithSs  of  human,  authorship).  In  this,  the  original  sense  of 
the  word,  it  is  little  doubtful  that  om  is  but  an  older  and  contracted  form  of  the  common 
Sansluit  word  etiam,  "  thus,"  which,  coming  from  the  pronominal  base  "a" — in  some 
derivations  changed  to  "«" — ^may  have  at  one  time  occurred  in  the  form  atom,  when,  by 
the  elision  of  the  vowel  followmg  c — for  which  their  are  numerous  analogies  in  San- 
skrit— atam  would  become  aum,  and  hence,  according  to  the  ordinary  phonetic  laws  of 
the  language,  om.  This  etvmology  of  the  word,  however,  seems  to  have  been  lost,  even 
at  ar  early  period  of  Sanskrit  liteistnre ;  for  another  is  met  with  in  the  ancient  gram- 
marians, enabling  us  to  account  for  the  mysticism  which  many  religious  and  theological 
works  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  India  suppose  to  inhere  in  it.  According  to  this  latter 
etymology,  om  would  come  from  a  radical  av  by  means  of  an  a£Bz  man,  when  om 
would  be  a  curtailed  form  of  avman  or  oman;  and  as  av  implies  the  notion  of  "  protect, 
preserve,  save,"  om  would  be  a  terra  implying  "protection  or  salvation;"  its  mystical 

gropcrties  and  its  sanctity  being  inferred  from  its  occurrence  in  the,Vedic  writings,  and 
1  connection  with  sacrincial  acts,  such  as  are  alluded  to  before. 
Hence  Om  became  the  auspicious  word  with  which  the  spiritual  teacher  had  to  begin, 
and  the  pupil  had  to  end  each  lesson  of  his  reading  of  tlie  Veda.  "  Let  this  syllable,"  the 
existing  Irfitis'ftkhya,  or  grammar  of  the  R'igveda,  enjoins,  "be  the  head  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Veda,  for,  alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  it  is  the  supreme  Brahmnn,  the 
gate  of  heaven."  And  Manu  (q. v.)  ordains:  "ASnUiinao,  at  the  beginnitg  and  end 
(of  a  lesson  on  the  Veda),  must  always  pronounce  the  syllable  Om;  for  unless  Om  pre- 
cede, his  learning  will  slip  away  from  him;  and  unless  it  follow,  nothing  will  be  long 
retained."  At  the  time  when  another  class  of  writings,  the  Purftn'as  (q.v.),  were  added 
to  the  inspired  code  of  Hinduism,  for  a  similar  reason,  Om  is  their  introductory  word. 

That  the  mysterious  power  which,  as  the  foregoing  quotation  from  the  law-book  of 
Hanu  shows,  was  attributed  to  this  word,  must  have  been  the  subject  of  early  specula- 
tion, is  obvious  enough.  A  reason  assigned  for  it  is  given  by  Manu  himself.  "  Brah- 
mfi,"  he  says,  "  extracted  from  the  three  Vedas  the  letter  a,  the  letter  u,  and  the  letter 
m  (which  combined  result  in  Om),  together  with  the  (mysterious)  words  Bhuh'  (earth), 
Ehuvah'  (sky),  and  SwaK  (heaven);"  and  in  another  verse:  "  Tliese  three  great  Immutable 
words,  preceded  by  the  syllable  Om,  and  (tlie  sacred  R'igveda  verse,  called)  Gftyatri, 
consisting  of  three  lines,  must  be  considered  as  tlie  mouth  (or  entrance)  of  Brahman  (the 
Veda)" — or,  as  the  commentators  observe — the  means  of  attaining  final  emancipation; 
and  "The  syllable  Om  is  the  supreme  Brahman,  (three)  regulated  breathinj^  (accom- 
panied with  the  mental  recitation  of  Om,  the  three  mysterious  words,  BbQh  ,  Bhuvah', 

Swah',  and  the  O&yatri),  are  the  highest  devotion All  rites  ordained  in  the  Veda, 

Buch  as  burnt  and  other  sacrifices,  pnss  away;  but  the  syllable  Om  must  be  considered 
as  imperishable,  for  it  is  (a  symbol  of)  Brahman  (the  supreme  Spirit)  himself,  the  Lord 
of  Creation."  In  these  speculations,  Manu  bears  out,  and  is  borne  out  by,  several 
Upanishads.  See  Veda.  In  the  Katha- Opaniihad,  for  instance,  Tama,  the  god  of 
death,  m  replying  to  a  question  of  Kachiketas,  says:  "The  word  which  all  the  Vedaa 
record,  which  all  the  modes  of  penance  proclaim,  ot  which  desirous  the  religious  students 
perform  their  duties,  this  word  I  will  briefly  tell  thee,  it  is  Om.  This  syllable  means 
the  (inferior)  Brahman  and  the  supreme  (Brahman).  Whoever  knows  this  syllable, 
obtains  whatever  he  wishes."  And  in  the  Prcu'na-UpanMad,  the  saint  Pippalftda  says 
to  SatvakSma:  "  The  supreme  and  the  inferior  Brahman  are  both  the  word  Om;  hence 
the  wise  follows  by  this  support  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two.  If  be  meditates  upon 
its  one  letter  (a)  onlv,  he  is  quickly  bom  on  the  earth;  him  carry  the  verses  of  the 
R'igveda  to  the  world  of  man;  and  if  he  is  devoted  there  to  austerity,  the  duties  of 
a  religious  student,  and  faith,  he  enjoys  greatness.  But,  if  he  meditates  in  bis  mind  on 
its  two  letters  (a  and  «),  he  is  elevated  by  the  verses  of  the  Yajur-Veda  to  the  inter- 
mediate region ;  he  comes  to  tlie  world  of  the  moon,  and  having  enjoyed  there  power, 
returns  again  (to  the  world  of  man).  If,  however,  be  meditates  on  the  supreme  Spirit  by 
means  of  its  three  letters  (a,  u,  and  m),  be  is  produced  in  light,  in  the  sun;  as  the  snake 
is  liberated  from  its  skin,  so  he  is  liberated  from  sin."  According  to  the  M&n'd'Qkya- 
Unpanishad,  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  summarized  in  the  three  lettersa,  u.  and  tn,  in  their 
isolated  and  combined  form — a  being  Vais'wftnais.  or  that  form  of  Brahman  which 
represents  the  soul  in  its  waking  condition;  u,  Taiinsa,  or  that  form  of  Brahman 
which  represents  the  soul  in  its  dreaming  state;  and  m,  PrSjna,  or  that  form  of  Brahman 
which  represents  it  in  its  state  of  profound  sleep  (or  that  state  in  which  it  is  temporarily 
'inited  with  the  supreme  Spirit);  while  a,  «,  «i,  combined,  i.e.,  Om,  represent  the  fourtu 
3r  highest  condition  of  Brahman,  "which  is  unaccountable,  in  which  all  manifestations 
have  ceased,  which  is  blissful  and  without  duality.  Om,  therefore  is  soul;  and  by  this 
KOul,  he  who  knows  it  enters  into  (the  supreme)  soul."  Passages  like  these  may  be  con- 
tidered  as  the  key  to  the  more  enigmatic  expressions  used,  for  instance,  bv  the  author  of 
the  Fcya  (q.v.^  philosophy,  where,  in  three  short  sentences,  hesavs:  "  His  (the  supreme 
Lord's  name)  is  Pran'ava  Q.e.,  Om);  its  muttering  (should  be  made)  and  reflection  on  its 
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siguiflcation ;  thence  comca  the  knowledge  of  the  transcendental  spirit  and  the  ahaenoeof 
the  obstacles"  (such  as  sickness,  langtior,  doubt,  etc.,  which  obstruct  the  mind  of  an 
ascetic).  But  tliey  indicate,  at  tiie  same  time,  the  further  course  which  superstition 
tuolc  iu  enlarging  upon  the  mysticism  of  the  doctrlue  of  the  Upanishads.  For  as  soon 
as  every  letter  of  which  the  word  Om  consists  was  fancied  to  emt>ody  a  separate  idea,  it 
is  intelligible  that  other  sectarian  explanations  were  grafted  on  them,  to  serve  tlieir 
special  purposes.  Thus  while  S'ankara,  the  great  theologian  and  commentator  on  the 
Upanishads,  is  still  contented  with  an  etymological  punning,  by  means  of  which  he 
transforms  "a"  (or  rather  "d")  into  an  abbreviation  of  dpti  (pervading),  since  speech  is 
pervaded  by  VaisV^nara;  "u"  into  an  abbreviation  of  utkariha  (superiority),  since 
Taijusa  is  superior  to  Vais'wftnara;  and  "m"  into  an  abbreviation  of  mW  (destruction), 
Vais'w&nara  and  Taijasn,  at  the  destruction  and  regeneration  of  the  world,  being,  as  it 
were  absorl)ed  into  Prftjna — the  Purftu'a8(q.v.)makeof  "a"  a  name  of  Vishn'u;  oft*," 
a  name  of  his  consort  Sri;  and  of  "  m."  a  designation  of  their  joint-worshipper;  or  th^ 
see  in  a,  u,  m,  the  Triad,  Bnibmi,  Vishn'u,  and  8'iva;  the  first  being  represented  t^ 
"a,"  the  second  by  "«,"  and  the  third  by  "m"— each  sect,  of  course,  identifjring  tbe 
combination  of  these  letters,  or  Ora,  with  their  supreme  deity.  Thus,  also,  in  the 
BhagavadgttA,  which  is  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Vishn'u  in  his  incarnation  as  Kr'ishn'a, 
though  it  is  essentially  a  poem  of  philosophical  tendencies,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Toga,  Kr'ishn'a  in  one  passage  says  of  himself  that  he  is  Om;  while,  in  another  passage, 
he  qualifies  the  latter  as  the  supremo  Spirit. — A  common  designation  of  the  worn  Om^~ 
for  instance,  in  the  last  named  passages  of  the  Bha^avadglt&— is  the  word  Pran'ata, 
which  comes  from  a  so-called  radical  nu,  "praise,"  with  the  prefix  pra,  amongst  othei 
meanings.  Implying  emphasi^i,  and  therefore  literally  means  "eulo^um,  emphatic 
praise."  Although  Om,  in  its  original  sense,  as  a  word  of  solemn  or  emphatic  assent,  ia, 
properly  speaking,  restricted  to  the  Vedic  literature,  it  deserves  notice  that  it  is  nowa- 
days often  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  the  sense  of  "  yes,"  without,  of  course,  any 
allusion  to  tlie  mystical  properties  which  are  ascribed  to  it  in  the  religious  works.  See 
also  the  article  On  Mak'i  Pas.me  HCm'. 

That  there  exists  no  connection  whatever,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  case,  between  Om  and  Amen,  requires  scarcely  any  remark,  after  the  etymologi- 
cal explanations  given  above;  but  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  observe  that,  though 
the  derivation  of  Om,  as  a  curtailment  of  av-man,  from  av,  "protect,  save,"  is  probably 
merely  artificial,  and,  as  stated  before,  invented  to  explain  the  later  mystical  use  of  the 
Vedic  word,  it  seems  more  satisfactory  to  compare  the  Latin  emien  with  a  Sanskrit 
aiman,  "  protection,"  as  derived  by  the  grammarians  from  dv  (in  the  Latin  dve-o),  than 
Co  explain  it  in  the  fashion  of  the  Itomau  etymologists:  "Omen,  quod  ex  ore  primum 
Qlatum  est,  osmen  dictum;"  or,  "Omen  velut  oremen,  quod  fit  ore  augurium,  quod  non 
avibusaliove  modofit."  And  since pro-nam,  from  Sanskrit  nw,  "praise,"  is.  like  Om, 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  the  Deity,"  it  is  likewise  probable  that  nvmen  does  not  come,  as  is 
generally  believed,  from  Latin  nu-(ere),  "nod,  but  from  a  radical  corresponding  with 
the  Sanskrit  nu,  "  praise." 

OKAOH  (Irish,  Oigh  magh,  "  Seat  of  the  chiefs"),  an  ancient  t.,  capital  of  the  co. 
of  Tyrone  iu  Ireland,  situated  on  the  river  Strule,  distant  84  m.  s.  from  Londonderry, 
and  110  m.  n.n.w.  from  Dublin,  with  both  which  cities  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Omagh  grew  up  around  an  abbey  founded  in  the  year  792,  but  is  first  heard  of  as  a 
fortress  of  Art  O'Nial  in  the  end  of  the  15th  c,  about  which  time  it  was  forced  to  sur 
render  to  the  English,  although  its  possession  long  continued  to  alternate  between  Irish 
and  English  hands.  It  formed  part  of  James  I.'s  "  Plantation"  grants,  and  was  strongly 
garrisoned  by  Mountjoy.  On  its  bcin^  evacuated  by  tlie  troops  of  James  II.  in  1689,  it 
was  partially  burned,  and  a  second  fire  m  1743  completed  its  destruction.  But  it  has  been 
well  rebuilt,  and  is  now  a  neat  and  prosperous  town.  Pop.  '91,  4039.  Omagh  contains 
a  very  handsome  court-house,  where  the  assizes  for  county  Tyrone  are  held,  several  neat 
churches  (Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian),  a  convent,  sevend  partially 
endowed  and  national  schools,  a  district  lunatic  asvlum.  aud  the  work-house  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Union  of  which  It  is  the  center.  There  is  also  a  barrack  station — it  being  within 
the  Belfast  military  district.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  brown  linens,  corn,  and  agricultural 
produce. 

OKAHA,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of  Douglas  co.,  Keb. ;  on  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  Burilngton  Route,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Kock 
Island,  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha,  the  Fremont,  Elk- 
horn,  and  Missouri  Valley,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Union  Pacific  railroads;  oppo- 
site Council  Bluffs,  la.  Omaha  is  finely  situated  on  a  plateau,  broken  by  bluffs  which 
are  largely  used  for  residences,  and  from  Its  Important  position  with  reference  to  the 
west  has  been  called  the  Gate  City.  Its  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the  tribes  of  Dakota 
Indians.  It  was  laid  out  in  1854,  became  an  incorporated  city  in  1859,  and  was  planted 
on  a  scale  of  magnitude  that  anticipated  the  growth  of  a  great  city.  The  territorial 
capital  was  first  located  here,  but  was  subsequently  fixed  at  the  city  oi  Lincoln.  Before 
the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  which  began  at  this  point,  it  was  the  most 
northerly  outfitting  place  for  overland  trains  to  the  "far  west." 
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The  aid  of  the  government  in  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railwav,  and  the 
choice  of  Omaha  as  its  starting-point  on  the  Missouri  in  18S4,  made  it  the  *theatre  of 
great  speculation  in  the  belief  ttiat  it  was  destined  to  an  extraordinary  growth.  Its 
growth  has,  in  fact,  been  rapid,  though  less  so  than  was  anticipated  by  some  enthusiasts. 
It  now  has  coanections  by  two  bridges  across  the  Missouri,  uniting  it  through  llic  city 
of  Council  Bluffs  on  the  e.  side  with  a  great  radiating  system  of  railways  to  all  points 
eastward,  and  with  the  country  to  the  n.,  w.,  and  s.  by  other  roads,  of  which  it  is  the 
terminus. 

The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  U.  8.  military  head-quarters  of  the  department  of  the 
Platte.  Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  IT.  S.  govemraent  building,  Douglas 
county  hospital,  Clarlcson  memorial  hospital,  Immanuel  hospital,  Methodist  Episcopal 
hospital,  Presbyterian  hospital,  St.  Joseph's  hospital,  Nebraska  institution  for  Ihe  deaf, 
Open-door  home  for  girls.  Rescue  and  Young  Women's  homes,  public  library,  Creightcn 
college  (R.  C),  Brownell  hall  (P.  E.),  St.  Catherine's  academy  (R.  C),  normal  industrial 
college,  high  school,  and  about  40  public  grammar  schools.  There  are  several  public 
parks,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  electric  street  railroads,  over  100  churches,  Including 
St.  Philoraena's  (R.  C.)  and  Trinity  (P.  E.)  cathedrals,  and  numerous  national  and  state 
banks.  The  city  has  extensive  iron  works  for  making  and  rolling  railroad  iron,  machine 
shops,  and  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments  in  the  country  for  smelting,  separat- 
ing, and  refining  the  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  which  come  to  Omaha 
to  be  treated  from  the  mining  regions  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  other  rail- 
ways. The  trade  in  live-stock,  grain,  lumber,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  and 
groceries  Is  enormous  and  incre.ises  in  volume  yearly.  Linseed-oil,  white  lead,  carriages, 
and  bricks  are  manufactured  in  hirge  amounts.  The  capital  Invested  In  manufacturing 
aggre;^tes  about  $.50,000,000.  At  South  Omaha,  adjoining  the  city,  there  are  extensive 
stockyards  and  packing  houses.    Pop.  '00,  140,462. 

OKAHAS,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Dakota  family,  living  when  visited  by  the  early 
explorers  along  the  St.  Peter's  river,  divided  Into  two  trib^  Ishtaaundas  and  Hon^» 
hanos,  and  18  clans,  one  of  which  had  chai]ge  of  a  sacred  shell,  kept  in  a  temple.  On« 
of  their  customs  forbade  a  man's  speaking  with  his  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law.  Thev 
could,  at  one  time,  muster  700.  but  in  1m)3  small-pox  hod  reduced  their  number  to  800. 
They  now  left  their  settlements  and  for  some  years  led  a  roving  life,  constantly  harassed 
by  the  Sioux.  The  explorers  Lewis  and  Clarke  found  them  in  1805  living  along  the 
Quicoure  river.  Their  number  was  then  600.  Between  1815  and  1854,  they  ceded  large 
portions  of  their  lands.  Missions  were  established  among  them  in  1889,  and  again  In 
1846,  but  met  with  little  success.  They  had  succeeded  in  making  a  permanent  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Poncas  and  Pawnees  in  1800,  but  were  continually  at  war  with  the  Sioux, 
who  several  times  forced  them  to  withdraw  to  the  Elkhom.  In  1848  they  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  some  of  the  Sioux,  and  went  back  to  their  old  settlements.  The  most 
famous  of  their  chiefs,  Logan  Fontanelle,  was  slain  by  the  Sioux  in  1855.  For  the  last 
generation  they  have  followed  fu^riculture,  and  have  been  more  prosperous;  and  their 
number  has  increased  to  alx>ut  1167.  They  have  established  schools  and  a  church,  and 
hold  property  valued  at  975,000.  They  live  on  an  extensive  reservation  in  Blackbird  co., 
Nebraska. 

OMAN'  an  Independent  Arab  state,  a  strip  of  maritime  territory,  extending  between 
Cape  Mussendam  to  the  port  of  MIrat,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  the  gulf  of  Oman,  and  on 
the  8.  w.  by  the  deserts  of  the  interior.  The  sultan  of  Oman  also  claims  authority  over 
the  coast  lands  stretching  west  from  Cape  Mussendam  to  the  golf  of  Bahrein.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  from  20  to  40  m.  from  the  coast,  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  parallel  to  it,  which 
reaches  in  its  highest  ridge,  called  OeUl  Jchdar  ("Great  Moimtaln^'),  an  elevation  of 
10,000  ft. ;  the  average  height  is  4,000  feet.  There  are  a  few  not  inconsiderable  streams, 
and  some  riclily  fertile  tracts  in  this  region,  but  the  greater  part  is  a  waste  of  sand,  with 
here  and  there  a  small  oasis,  where,  however,  the  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant.  The 
staple  products  are  dates  and  grains,  indigo,  wine  and  coffee;  copper,  sulphur  and  lead 
are  worked,  and  the  dromedaries  of  Oman  are  famous.  Early  in  the  16th  century  the  Sul- 
tan's sway  extended  over  parts  of  Persia,  Zanzibar  and  adjacent  Africa.  The  pop.  is  esti- 
mated at  1,590,000. 

OMAB,  Ab&-Haf8A-ibn-al-Khkttab,  the  second  caliph  of  the  Moslems,  was  b.  about 
692.  His  early  history  is  little  known,  but  previous  to  his  conversion  he  was  an  ardent 
persecutor  of  Mohammed  nnd  his  followers.  After  his  conversion  he  became  as  zealous 
an  apostle  as  he  had  formerly  been  a  persecutor,  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  prophet 
in  all  his  warlike  expeditions.  After  Mohammed's  death,  he  casused  Abu-bekr  to  lie 
proclaimed  caliph,  and  was  himself  appointed  hatyeb,  or  prime-minister.  Though  of  a 
fiery  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  he  proved  a  sagacious  adviser,  and  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  the  caliph  put  down  with  an  iron  hand  the  many  dissensions  which  had 
arisen  among  the  Arabs  after  the  prophet's  decease,  and  resolved  to  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate their  new-born  national  spirit,  as  well  as  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  by 
engaging  them  in  continual  aggressive  wars.  On  the  death  of  Abu-bekr,  Omar,  sue- 
ce«led  as  caliph,  and  pushed  on  the  wars  of  conquest  with  increased  vigor.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  Jerusalem  in  637.  to  receive  the  keys  of  that  city,  nnd  l^fore  leaving  gave 
orders  to  build  a  mosque,  now  called  by  his  name,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Onuf  now  took  the  command  of  a  portion  of  the  army,  and  reduced  the  other  chief 
cities  of  Palesthie.    He  then  planned  an  invasion  of  Penia.  which  was  commenced  the 
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same  year,  and  by  643  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known  as  Persia  was  subdued.  In  Um 
meantime  £be  war  in  Syria  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  the  Byzantine  armies, 
repeatedly  defeated,  at  length  gave  up  the  contest  In  689,  Amrfl,  one  of  his  generate, 
had  invaaed  Egpyt  with  a  considerable  force;  but  such  was  the  prestige  of  the  Arabs,  or 
the  incapacity  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  that  this  valuable  country, 
with  its  six  millions  of  people,  was  reiituced  under  the  caliph's  authority  without  a  single 
contest,  and  only  two  towns,  Hisr  and  Alexandria,  were  even  attempted  to  be  defended. 
(For  the  story  which  was  till  lately  believed  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  see  Ai^xandriak  Libbaky.)  Barca  and  Tripoli  were  next  subdued  by  AmriL 
On  the  n.,  Armenia  was  overrun  in  641,  and  the  caliph's  authority  now  reached  from  the 
desert  of  Khiva  to  the  Syrtis,  an  enormous  extension  in  ten  years.  In  644  Omar  was 
assassinated  in  the  mosque  of  Medina  by  a  Persian  slave  from  motives  of  revenge.  He 
languished  five  days  after  receiving  the  wound,  but  refused  to  appoint  a  successor,  and 
named  six  commissioners  who  were  to  choose  one  from  themselves.  He  was  buried  iil 
the  mosque  of  Medina,  near  the  prophet  and  Abu-bekr,  and  his  tomb  is  still  visited  by 
pilgrims. 

Omar  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Hcdiammedau  power,  as  from  a  mere  sect  lie 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  conquering  nation,  and  left  to  his  successor  an  empire  which 
Alexander  the  great  might  have  envied.  In  him  we  find  a  rare  combination  of  qualities, 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  apostle  side  by  side  with  the  cautious  foresight  and  calm  resolution 
of  the  monarch.  His  great  military  talents,  and  severity  to  "obstinate  unbelievers." 
rendered  liim  formidable  to  his  enemies,  and  his  inexorable  justice  rendered  him  no  leas 
obnoxious  to  the  more  powerful  of  his  subtects,  and  gave  rise  to  many  attempts  at  liis 
assassination.  Omar  was  the  founder  of  many  excellent  institutions  ;  he  assigned  a  regu- 
lar pay  to  bis  soldiers,  established  a  ni^t-police  in  towns,  and  made  some  excellent 
regulduons  for  the  more  lenient  treatment  of  shtves.  He  also  originated  the  practice  of 
dating  from  the  era  of  the  Beefjrah  (q.v.).  He  assimied  the  title  ot  £!m*r-al  mvmeniii 
("  Commander  of  the  Faithful")  in  preference  to  that  of  Ehaltfa/uragouU-Ilahi,  the  ordi-  ^ 
aary  designation;  and  to  the  present  day  his  name  is  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by 
the  orthodox  or  Sun!  sect  of  Moffl^*^*. 

OKAB  KHATTAX,  b.  in  or  near  KIsIiapur,  Persia;  d.  1128.  His  name  Khayyam, 
tentmaker,  was  probably  derived  from  his  father's  trade.  He  early  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  uie  famous  statesman  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  and  when  the  latter  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  vizier  by  Sultan  Alp  Arslan,  1063,  he  l>e8towed  an  annual  stipend  upon  E. 
This  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  favorite  studies  of  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
He  published  standard  treatises  on  algebra,  on  the  extraction  of  cube  roots,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  difficult  definitions  in  Euclid,  and  assisted  Sultan  .Halikshah  in  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  Persian  calendar.  But  his  scientific  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  his  poetiod 
renown.  His  Rubalyat,  or  Quatrains,  are  remarkable  for  artistic  perfection,  for  the 
bitter  energy  of  their  attacks  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  his  day,  for  their  wide  sympathy 
with  suffering  humanity,  and  especially  for  the  way  in  which  his  joyous  celebration  of 
the  good  things  of  this  lite  is  constantly  oversliadowed  by  the  dread  and  horror  of  death. 
An  admirable  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat  into  European  verse  was  pub.,  1879,  by  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald.  An  edition  illustrated  by  Yedder  was  published,  1884.  A  metrical 
translation  by  Ricliard  Le  Gallienne  appeared  in  1807. 

OKAS  FASEA,  a  celebrated  Turkish  general,  was  b.  at  Plaski,  an  Austrian  village  in 
{he  Croatian  military  frontier,  in  1806  (according  to  some  authorities,  in  1811).  His  real 
name  was  Mikail  Lattas,  and  his  father  being  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army,  Mikatt 
was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  Thum,  near  Carlstadt.  He  joined  a  frontierv. 
regiment  r  but  to  escape  punishment  for  some  offense,  fled  to  Bosnia,  embraced  Moham-  ' 
medanism,  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  governor  of  Widin,  and  in  1834  was  ap- 
pointed writing  master  in  a  military  school  in  Constantinople.  Employed  in  the  same 
capacity  by  Abdul  Medjid,  heir  to  the  throne,  Omar  received  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
Turkish  army,  and  on  the  accession  of  his  patron,  1839,  the  rank  of  colonel ;  was  made 
military  ^vernor  of  the  Lebanon  district  in  1842,  and  pasha  in  1848,  and  gained  honor 
by  subduing  rebellions  in  Albania,  Bosnia,  and  Kurdistan.  In  1852  the  interference  of 
Austria  prevented  him  from  crushing  the  Montenegrins.  On  the  invasion  of  the  princi- 
palities by  the  Russians  (July,  1853),  Omar  collected  at  Schumla  an  army  of  60,000  men 
to  cover  Constantinople  ;  but  being  no  less  a  politician  than  a  soldier,  he  soon  divined 
that  the  Russians  would  not  immediately  cross  the  Danube,  and  accordingly  pushed  on 
to  Widin,  where  he  crossed  the  river  in  presence  of  the  enemy  and  intrenched  nimself  at 
Ealafat.  A  detachment  of  the  Turkish  array,  intrenched  at  Oltenitza,  on  Nov.  4,  severely 
repulsed  the  attack  of  a  Russian  force.  The  Russians,  though  twice  defeated  at  Kalafat, 
in  1855,  in  1856  attacked  Silistria  (q.v.),  which  Omar  had  fortified,  but  their  assaulto 
were  invariably  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  The  Russians  then  withdrew  from  the  prin- 
cipalities, and  Omar  entered  Bucharest  in  triumph  in  August,  1854  On  Feb.  9,  1855, 
he  embarked  for  Eupatoria,  where,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  40,000  Russians,  who  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  He  was  soon  afterward 
(Oct  8,  1855)  sent  to  relieve  Ears,  but  anrived  too  late,  and  the  armistice  which  followed 
(Feb.  29,  1856)  put  a  stop  to  his  military  career.  He  was  sut»equently  made  governor 
of  Bagdad  ;  but  having  lieen  accused  ol  maladministration,  was  banished  to  Eaaxport  in 
18&).    fie  was  recallea  in  the  following  year,  and  in  September,  1861,  was  sent  to  pacify 
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Bootia  and  Herzegovina,  which  were  again  in  insurrection.  This  being  accomplished, 
be  attacked  the  Hontenegrins,  captured  their  chief  town  of  Cetluji,  and  overran  the 
country  in  1862.  Omar  held  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  was  a  knight  of 
ike  Russian  order  of  St.  Anne.  He  ceased  to  take  part  in  public  life  in  1860,  oelng 
thereafter  regarded  as  a  minister  without  portfolio  ;  and  died  in  1871. 

OXBAT'j  or  MAt.OE':vA  (Maluwa),  an  island  between  Celebes  and  the  n.w.  coast  of 
Anstralla,  lies  to  the  n.  of  Timor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  strait  of  Ombay,  lat 
8°  8"  to  8"  28"  Sj.  long.  134°  IT  to  125°  T  2nst.  Area,  961  sq.milea.  The  pop.  amounts 
to  alwut  ltf4J006.  The  hills  of  Ombay  are  volcanic,  and  the  coasts  steep  and  difficult  to 
approach.  The  inhabitants  are  dark  brown,  have  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  woolly  hair, 
appearing  to  be  of  mixed  negro  and  Malay  origin.  They  carry  on  agriculture  and  ship- 
bnildlng  and  deal  in  slaves,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  with  tish,  cocoanuts, 
rice,  and  honey.  A  portion  of  the  island  formerly  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  but  since 
Ang.  3,  1851,  it  is  entirely  a  Netherlands  possession.  The  Dutch  post-bolder  resides  at 
the  village  of  Alor,  to  which  iron  wares,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  are  brought  from  Timor, 
and  exchanged  for  wax,  edible  nests,  provisions,  and  other  native  products.  Ombay 
has  oxen,  swine,  goats,  etc.,  and  produces  maize,  rice  and  pepper.  Aml>er  is  also  found, 
and  the  Boeginese  of  Celebes  import  European  and  Indian  fabrics,  exchanging  them 
for  the  produce  of  the  island,  which  they  cany  to  Singapore. 

O'KEAXA,  Barrt  Edward,  was  b.  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1786.  Otherwise  without 
claim  to  be  remembered,  his  name  remains  notable  from  his  connection  with  the  firs* 
Kapoleon,  whom  he  accompanied  to  St.  Helena  as  bouseliold  physician.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  entered  the  British  army  as  assistant-surgeon.  In  1808,  bein^  stationed  at  Messina, 
he  became  coDcemed  in  a  duel  as  second,  under  circumstances  which  must  more  or  less 
have  been  held  discreditable,  as  his  dismisstd  from  the  service  by  sentence  of  court- 
martial  was  the  result.  Afterward  he  succeeded  in  procuring  an  appointment  as  surgeon 
in  the  navy,  and  as  such  for  some  years  is  certified  to  have  discharged  liis  duties  with 
zeal  and  efficiency.  As  it  chanced,  he  was  serving  with  Capt.  Maitland  in  tlie  Bellero. 
phon,  when  the  emperor  Napoleon  (q.  v.)  surrendered  himself  to  that  offlcer.  During  the 
voyage  from  Rochefort  to  Pljrmouth  he  was  introduced  to  Napoleon,  on  wliom  the 
impression  be  produced  was  favorable,  leading  to  a  proposal  that  be  should  accompany 
the  emperor  into  exile  as  private  physician,  an  arrangement  to  which  he  acceded,  stipu- 
lating that  he  should  retain  his  rank  in  the  navy,  and  lie  permitted  to  return  to  it  at 
pleasure  By  Napoleon,  with  whom  he  remained  in  daily  intercourse  at  St.  Helena  for 
about  three  years,  he  seems  to  have  been  admitted  to  something  more  or  less  like  intimacy; 
and  occasionally  it  night  well  be,  as  he  says,  that  the  great  captive  would  kill  the  creep- 
ing hours  by  loose  talk  with  his  attendant  over  the  events  of  his  strange  life.  Of  these 
conversations  O'Meara  naturally  enough  took  notes,  which  he  afterward  published. 
Meantime  he  became  involved  in  the  interest  of  Nupolenn,  in  the  series  of  miserable  and 
petty  squabbles  which  he  waged  with  tiie  governor,  sir  Hudson  Lowe  (q.  v.).  The  result 
of  these,  as  regards  O'Meara,  was  that  in  1818,  after  a  violent  altercation  with  sir  Hud- 
son, he  was  committed  to  close  arrest,  and  was  authorized  by  the  emperor  to  resign  his 
poet.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  admiralty,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  accused  sir  Hudson  Lowe  of  intentions  against  the  life  of  bis  captive, 
and  even  of  having,  by  dark  hints  to  himself,  insinuated  a  desire  <or  his  services  as  secret 
assassin.  For  this  he  was  instantly  dismissed  the  service.  Tlie  accusation  was  plainly 
monstrous  and  incredible.  In  1822,  after  Napoleon's  death,  O'Meara  published  NapoUon 
in  Exile,  by  which  book  alone  he  is  now  remembered.  As  conveying  to  the  world  the 
first  authentic  details  of  the  prison-life  of  the  great  deceased,  it  made  on  its  appearance 
an  immense  sensation,  and —  though  for  obvious  reasons  everywhere  to  be  accepted,  it 
at  a!l,  with  caution— it  is  still  not  utterly  without  interest.  The  last  years  of  O'Meara's 
life  were  passed  in  obscurity  in  the  neighlM>rbood  of  London,  where,  in  1836,  he  died. 

OMELET,  or  Ohblbttb,  French,  a  dish  cliiefly  composed  of  eggs.  These  are  broken, 
and  their  contents  put  into  a  proper  vessel,  in  which  they  are  whipped  into  a  froth, 
which  is  poured  into  a  very  clean  and  dry  frying-pan,  with  the  addition  of  lard  or  butter 
to  prevent  sticking,  and  then  fried  carefully,  so  that  the  outside  is  nicely  browned. 
Before  frying,  one  of  a  number  of  ingredients  may  be  added  to  vary  the  omelet,  such 
as  chopped  savory  herbs,  minced  ham  or  bacon,  salt-fish,  shell-fish,  game,  etc.  Or  sweet 
omelets  may  be  made  by  placing  preserved  fruits  upon  them  when  quite  or  nearly 
cooked.  The  omelet  is  an  excellent  dish,  and,  simple  though  it  be,  it  requires  madn 
skill  to  prepare  it  successfully. 

0  MEH  (for  the  deriv.,  see  Om),  or  Prodiot  (generally  said  to  be  from  pro  and  diea, 
but  more  probably  horn  pro  and  ago,  to  lead;  hence  anything  conspicuous,  or  extraat- 
dinary),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  signs  by  whicn  approaching  good  or  bad  for- 
tune was  supposeu  to  be  ind'cated.  The  terms  omen  and  prodigy  were  not,  however, 
exactly  synonymous;  the  former  being  applied  rather  to  signs  received  by  the  ear,  and 
particularly  to  spoken  words:  the  latter  to  phenomena  and  occurrences,  such  as  mon- 
strous births,  the  appearance  of  snakes,  locusts,  etc.,  the  striking  of  the  foot  against  a 
stone  or  the  like,  the  breaking  of  a  shoe-tie,  and  even  sneezing,  etc.  If  an  omen  or 
prodigy  was  promised  on  the  part  of  a  ^od,  it  was  to  lie  interpreted  according  to  the 
promise;  but  otherwise,  the  interpretation  was  extremely  arbitrary.     It  was  supposed 
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tiut  evil  indicated  as  approaching  might  be  averted  by  various  means,  as  hv  sacrifices^ 
or  by  Uie  utterance  of  certain  magic  formulas;  or  by  an  extempore  felicity  of  interpreta- 
tion, as  when  Ceesar,  liaving  fallen  to  the  ground  on  landing  in  Africa,  ezciairoed:  "1 
take  possession  of  thee,  Afnca."  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  we  read  of  a  reclcless  disregard 
of  omens;  as,  for  eicample,  when  P.  Claudius,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  caused  the  sirred 
chiclcens,  who  would  not  leave  their  cage,  to  be  pitched  into  the  sea,  saying:  "  If  they 
won't  eat,  they  must  drink."  StiU  the  belief  in  them  was  universal,  and  in  eeneral  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  avoid  unfavorable  omens.  The  heads  of  the  sacrificial  priests 
were  covered,  so  that  nothing  distracting  might  catch  their  eyes;  silence  was  enjoined  at 
the  commencement  of  every  sacred  uudertakmg,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Ludi.  Before 
eveiy  sacrificial  procession  ran  the  heralds,  calling  on  the  people  to  "  pay  respect  to  it," 
and  admonishing  them  to  cease  working  till  it  should  have  passed,  that  the  pnests  might 
not  hear  unfavorable  sounds.  At  the  l>eginning  of  a  sacrifice  the  bystanders  were 
addressed  in  the  words  favete  linguit  ("  speak  no  word  of  evil  import  "^,  and  the  aid  of 
music  was  sought  to  drown  wliatever  noises  might  prove  unpropitious.  Compare 
AcocRiES  AND  AnsFiCBS,  and  Divxnation.  See  also  Fallati,  Uwer  Begriff  uikd  Wtteh 
dt»  Bom.  Omen  (TQb.  1836). 

The  belief  in  omens  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  traces  of  it  linger  even 
yet  in  the  most  civilized  communities;  in  the  dread,  for  instance,  that  many  entertain  at 
dtting  down  to  table  in  a  party  of  thirteen.  Kot  a  little  of  the  philosopliy  of  omens  is 
contamed  in  the  Scottish  proverb:  "Them  who  follow  freits,  freits  follow;"  meaning, 
that  a  fatalistic  belief  in  impending  evil  paralyzes  the  endeavor  that  might  prevent  it. 

OKXKTVIC.    See  PEBiroHEtnc. 

OIHSH.  or  AlfTHK,  a  branch  of  the  Mennonites,  founded  in  1693,  in  Alsace,  by  Jacob 
Amman,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name.  His  special  tenets  were  plainness  in  dress, 
absolute  separation  from  the  excommunicated,  and  washing  of  feet.  His  followers  did 
not  use  buttons  on  their  clothing,  and  were  hence  called  HdiUer,  or  "  Hooker"  Men- 
nonites, while  the  rest  of  that  body  was  called  Knopfler,  or  "  Buttonites."  Their  num- 
ber in  this  countiy  is  next  to  that  oi  the  old  Mennonites. 

OK  XAR'I  FASKE  Him'  is  the  "  formula  of  six  syllables"  which  has  acquired  much 
celebrity  from  the  conspicuous  part  which  it  plays  in  the  religion  of  the  Buddhists,  and 
esfjecially  in  that  form  of  it  called  Lamaiim  (q.v.).  It  is  the  first  subject  which  the 
Thibetans  and  Mongols  teach  their  children,  and  it  is  the  last  prayer  which  is  muttered 
by  the  dying  man;  the  traveler  repeats  this  formula  on  his  journey,  the  shepherd  when 
attending  his  flock,  the  housewire  when  performing  her  domestic  duties,  the  monk 
when  absorbed  in  religious  meditation,  etc.  It  is  met  with  everywhere;  on  flags,  rocks, 
trees,  walls,  columns,  stone-monuments,  domestic  implements,  skulls,  skeletons,  etc.  It 
is  looked  upon  as  the  essence  of  all  religion  and  wisdom,  and  the  means  of  attaining 
eternal  bliss.  "  These  six  syllables,"  it  is  said,  "concentrate  in  themselves  the  favor  of 
all  the  Buddhas,  and  thev  are  the  root  of  the  whole  doctrine  .  .  .  .  ;  they  lead  the 
believer  to  re- birth  as  a  higher  l>eing,  and  are  the  door  which  bars  from  him  inferior 
births;  they  are  the  torch  which  illuminates  darkness,  the  conqueror  of  the  five  evils;" 
etc.  They  are  likewise  the  symbol  of  transmigration;  each  syllable  successively  corre- 
sponding with,  and  releasing  from,  one  of  the  six  worlds  in  which  men  are  reborn;  or 
thev  are  the  mystical  designation  of  the  six  transcendental  virtues,  each  successive  syl- 
lable implying  self -offering  (ddna),  endurance  (kthdnti),  chastity  (rito),  contemplation 
{dkydna),  mental  energy  {wrya),  and  religious  wisdom  (prajnd).  The  reputed  autiior  of 
this  formula  is  the  Dhyftna-Bodhisattwa,  or  deified  saint,  AvalokiUtwara,  or,  as  the  Tliib- 
etans  call  him,  Pfidmavdni  (i.e.  the  lotus-handed).  It  would  not  belong,  accordingly, 
to  the  earliest  stage  of  Buddhism,  nor  is  it  found  in  the  oldest  Buddhistic  woi^s  of  tb« 
north  of  India  or  of  Ceylon.  Its  original  sense  is  rather  obecure.  Some  suppose  that  it 
means  O!  (6m),  the  lewel  (mant)  in  the  lotus  {padme),  amen  (A<2m);  "the  jewel"  beine 
an  allusion  to  the  saint  Avalokiteswara  himself,  and  the  word  "padme,  or  in  the  lolus. 
to  the  belief  that  he  was  born  from  a  lotus.  It  is  probably,  however,  more  correct  to 
interpret  the  formula  thus:  "  Salvation  {oni)  [is]  in  the  jewel-lotus  {manipadme),  amen 
(A<J»»);"  when  the  compound  word  "  jewel-lotus  would  mean  the  saint  and  the  flower 
whence  he  arose.  If  this  uiterpretation  be  correct,  the  formula  would  be  originally 
nothing  more  than  a  salutation  addressed  to  Avalokiteswara  or  Padmapftni;  and  the 
mystical  interpretation  put  upon  each  syllable  of  it,  would  then  be  analogous  to  that 
wnich  imparted  a  transcendentsl  sense  to  each  of  the  letters  of  the  svllable  Om 
(q.v.).    Dr.  Emil  Schlagintweit,  in  his  valuable  work  on  BuddJUim  in  Thwet  (Leipsic, 


1868),  relates  (p.  120)  that  "in  a  prayer-cylinder  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  open- 
ing, he  found  the  formula  printed  in  six  lines,  and  repeated  innumerable  times  upon  a 
leaf  40  feet  long  and  4  inches  broad  'When  Baron  Schilling  de  Canstadt  paid  a  visit  to 
the  temple  Subulin,  in  8il)eria,  the  lamas  were  just  occupied  with  preparing  100,000,000 
of  copies  of  this  prayer  to  be  put  into  a  prayer-cylinder;  his  offer  to  have  the  necessary 
number  executed  at  St.  Petersburg  was  most  readily  accepted,  and  he  wa^  presented,  in 
return  for  the  150,000,000  of  copies  he  forwarded  to  them,  with  an  edition  of  the  Kan- 
lur,  the  sheets  of  which  amount  to  alKiut  40,000.  When  adorning  the  head  of  religious 
books,  or  when  engraved  upon  the  slabs  resting  on  the  prayer-walls,  the  letters  of  the 
formula  are  often  so  combined  as  to  form  an  anagram.    Tba  longitudinal  lines  occurring 
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in  the  letters  "mant  vadme  Mm"  are  traced  close  to  each  other,  and  to  the  outer  lone) 
tndinal  line  at  the  left  are  appended  the  curved  lines.  The  letter  "  om"  is  replaced  dt 
a  Bymbolical  sign  above  ihe  anagram,  showing  a  half-moon  sutmounted  by  a  disk  indi- 
cating the  sun,  from  which  issues  a  flame.  Such  a  combination  of  the  letters  is  called 
in  Thibetan  nam  ehu  tangdan,  "  the  ten  entirely  powerful  (viz.,  characters,  six  of  which 
are  consonants,  and  four  vowels);"  and  the  power  of  this  sacred  sentence  is  supposed  to 
be  increased  by  its  being  written  in  this  form.  These  kind  of  auMTams  are  always  bor- 
dered by  a  pointed  frame  indicating  tlie  leaf  of  a  flg-tree. "— See  also  £.  Bumouf,  Intiv- 
dueUon  d  VHiitoire  du  BuddhittM  Jndien  (Paris,  1841);  C.  F.  Eoeppen,  Die  Bdigion  da 
Buddha  (Berlin,  1867-69);  and  the  works  quoted  by  these  authors. 

OXMI'ASSS  (Omaladee,  or  Ommeyades),  ft  dynastv  (deriving  its  name  from  an  ances- 
tor, Ommeyah)  which  succeeded  to  the  Ambian  caliphate  on  the  death  of  Ali,  the  fourth 
caliph  after  Mohammed,  and  possessed  it  till  superseded  bv  the  Abbasides  (q.v.)  in  760. 
Moawlyah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Abu-Boflau,  who  defeated  Mobam* 
mi'd  at  Beder,  and  his  mother  was  the  notorious  Hinda.  After  the  deatli  of  Otbman  the 
third  caliph,  Mnawiyah,  who  was  his  cousin,  claimed  the  throne,  and  during  the  whole  of 
Ali's  reign  ruled  over  the  western  provinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
death  of  that  caliph,  and  the  abdication  of  his  son  Hassan  in  661,  that  Moawitah's 
authority  was  fullv  recognized.  In  that  year  be  transferred  the  scat  of  the  caliphate  to 
Damascus;  Eufa  having  t>een  the  residence  of  Ali,  and  Medina  of  tbe  first  three  caliphs. 
The  Arabs  continued  to  extend  their  ccmquests  during  his  reign ;  tbe  Turks  in  Ehorassan 
were  subdued,  Turkistan  invaded,  and  several  important  acquisitions  made  in  Asia 
Minor.  But  besides  aggrandizing  h<s  empire,  the  caliph  neglected  no  means  of  consoli- 
dating it,  and  partly  for  this  reason  he  mnde  the  succession  hereditary,  and  caused  his 
son  YBzn>  (680-88)  to  be  recognized  as  his  heir.  The  reigns  of  Yezid  and  his  succes- 
sors, MoAWiYAH  it.  (688)  and  MerwAnI.,  formerlv  the  traitorous  secretary  of  the  caliph 
Othman  (688-65),  are  devoid  of  importance,  as  their  sway  extended  only  over  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Abdulublsk  (685-705),  an  able  and  warlike  prince,  after  a  long  and  varying 
struggle  of  eight  years,  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  undisputed  ruler  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  (692),  but  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  much  disturbed  by  rebellions  in 
the  enstcm  provinces.  He  was  the  first  caliph  who  interested  himself  in  the  promotion  of 
lilieral  knowledge,  by  causing  the  most  celebrated  poetical  and  other  works  of  the 
Persians  to  be  translated  into  Arabic;  and  under  his  reign  coined  money  was  first  intro- 
duced. It  was  to  this  prince  that  bis  court-fool  related  the  celebrated  fabulous  conver- 
sation between  the  owl  of  Bassora  and  that  of  Mosul  Four  of  bis  sons,  Walid  I.  (706- 
16),  SiTLiuAir  (716-17},  Yezid  II.  (720-28),  and  HbshIx  (728-42),  successively  occupied 
the  throne,  and  a  flftn  son,  Mosslemah,  was,  from  his  great  military  cbilities  and  zealous 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  brothers,  the  terror  of  all  their  enemies,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  Under  Walid,  the  Ommiade  caliphate  reached  the  summit  of  its  power  and 
grandeur;  northern  Africa  (709),  and  Spain  (712),  Turkistan  (707),  and  Gaiatia  (710) 
were  conquered;  while  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  his  empire  was  extended  even  to 
the  Indus.  The  slender  structure  of  the  minaret  was  now  for  the  first  time  introduced 
into  moBque  architecture.     Ouab  II.  (717-20),  who,  in  the  justice  and  mildness  of  bis 

government,  surpassed  the  whole  of  the  race  of  Ommeyah,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
uliman;  but  having  excited  discontent  among  his  relatives,  by  suppressing  tbe  formula 
ol  malediction,  which  had  hitherto  been  regularly  pronounced  at  all  public  ceremonies 
against  Ail  and  his  descendants,  he  was  poisoned.  During  his  reign,  Mosskmah  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  compelled  Ihe  emperor  Leo  to  submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  walking  beside  his  borse  through  the  princiiNtI  streets  of  Constant! 
nople  itself,  and  paving  a  large  ransom  (equivalent  to  about  £140,000)  for  his  capital 
Heshftra,  though  like  his  immediate  predecessor,  fond  of  pleasure,  possessed  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  a  sovereign.  The  Greeks,  who  still  strove  for  the  poKK>s»ion  of 
Asia  Minor,  were  repeatedly  debated:  tbe  fierce  Turks  of  northern  Persia  and  Turkistan, 
were  kept  in  stem  subjection;  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the  empire  carefully  and  strictly 
administered.  The  death  of  Mosslemah,  the  champion  of  tbe  Ommiade  dynasty,  seems 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  insurrection ;  the  descendants  of  Ali  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  no  sooner  were  thev  subdued  than  Ibrahim,  the  fourth  in  direct  descent  from 
Abbas  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  solemnly  invested  the  celebrated  Abu-Mosslem  (stated  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Koderz,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Firdusi's  admired 
work  the  8hah-nameh)  with  the  arduous  duty  of  enforcing  his  long-agitated  claims  to 
the  throne.  During  this  reign  the  progress  of  Arab  conquest  in  western  Europe  was 
checked  by  Charles  Mart  el,  who  inflictea  upon  tbe  Arabs  a  severe  defeat  at  Tours  (782), 
and  almost  annihilated  their  army  at  Karbonne  (786).  The  reigns  of  Walid  II.  (742-481 
Yezid  III.  (748-44),  and  Ibrahth  (744),  though  of  ephemeral  duration,  were  long  enougn 
to  produce  a  complete  disorganization  of  the  empire;  and  though  MerwIk  II.  (744r-60), 
the  next  and  last  caliph  of  uie  bouse  of  Ommeyah,  was  both  an  able  and  politic  ruler,  and 
a  ddllful  warrior,  the  declining  fortune  of  bis  family  was  beyond  remedy.  Abu  Motalem, 
who  had  published  the  claims  of  the  Abbasides  amidst  the  ruins  of  Mera  in  747,  took 
tbe  field  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  zealous  band,  and  carried  the  black  flag  of  the  Abba- 
sidbs  from  victory  to  victorv,  till  before  tbe  clow  of  the  following  year  the  whole  of 
Ehorassan  acknowledged  his  authority.    Irak  was  subdued  in  749;  and  though  Ibrahim 
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the  Abbaside  dsimant  was  seized  by  Merwftn,  and  executed  in  the  same  year,  his  broChef 
Abal- Abbas  succeeded  to  his  claims,  and  the  uofortuoate  caliph,  defeated  in  two  enngfr 
ments,  fled  to  Egypt  (7S0),  whither  he  was  pursued  and  slain.  Abdallah,  the  xmch  ot 
tlie  successfid  claimant,  treacherously  incited  the  remaining  members  of  the  house  of 
Ommcyah  to  a  conference,  and  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  them.  Two  only  escaped: 
the  one  to  the  ae.  of  Arabia,  where  he  was  recognized  as  caliph,  and  his  descendants 
reigned  till  the  16th  c. ;  the  other,  Abderrahman,  to  Spain,  where  he  founded  the  caliphate 
of  Cordova. 

Omioadbs  of  SrAiK. — Abdbbbahxan  I.  (781-787),  on  accepting  tiie  Spanish  throne, 
which  was  offered  liim  by  the  Arab  chiefs,  assumed  the  title  of  CaUph  and  Emtr-atmumtnini 
and  in  spite  of  numerous  revolts,  strengthened  and  extended  his  power  in  Spain,  till,. 
With  the  exception  of  Asturias  and  the  country  n.  of  the  £bro,  his  authority  was  everv> 
where  acknowledged.  His  defeat  of  Charlem^ae  at  Roncesvalles  (q.v.)  is  too  widely 
known  to  require  further  notice.  He  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  provinces,  wlioeo 
rulers,  with  the  tealit  of  the  twelve  principal  towns,  formed  a  sort  of  national  diet  Hia 
successors,  Hbshah  I.  (787-43)  and  Al-Hakem  I.  (799-821),  were  much  troubled  with 
Internal  revolts,  under  cover  of  which  the  Christians  in  the  n.e.  established  the  state 
known  as  the  "S|}anish  March."  Abdesrahkan  IL  (821-S3)  re-established  internal 
quiet,  and  occupied  his  subjects  with  incessant  wars  against  the  Christians.  These 
conflicts  developed  among  the  Arabs  tliat  chivalrous  heroism  which  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  Mohammedan  world.  Abderrahman,  himself  a  man  of  learning,  greatly 
encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  diffused  information  among  bis  people;  he  als6 
attempted,  by  regulating  the  laws  of  succession  to  property,  to  constitute  his  kingdom 
on  a  basis  analogous  to  tliat  of  other  European  nations.  During  his  reign  Mohammedan 
Spain  was  the  best  governed  country  in  Europe.  His  successors,  MoHAiaacD  L  (853> 
80),  MoNDHAB  (880-82),  and  Abdallah  (882-812),  followed  in  his  footsteps.  AboeBt 
RAHXAN  in.  (912-61),  after  suppressing  some  dangerous  revolts  which  had  gathered 
bead  during  his  minority,  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  from  theEdrisites,  aDdbrouglit 
a  long  and  exhausting  war  wi  th  the  powers  of  Asturias  and  Leon  to  a  victorious  c<mclusioa. 
This  period  is  justly  termed  the  golden  age  of  the  Arab  domination  in  Spain,  for  at  ne 
perioa  was  their  power  so  consolidated,  and  their  prosperity  so  flourishing.  Abder- 
rahman, like  his  predecessors,  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean 
ability.  He  founded  schools  which  far  surpassed  those  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  His 
son,  Al-hakesi  II.  (961-76),  was  in  every  way  worthy  to  be  nis  successor,  but  his 
premature  death  was  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Ommiades  in  Spain.  Hbshaic 
IL  (976-about  1018),  a  child  of  eight  years,  now  occupied  the  throne  ;  out  fortunately 
his  mother,  Sobeiha,  possessed  the  abilities  necessarv  for  such  an  emergencv,  and 
appointed  as  her  son's  vizier  Mohammed  ben  Abdallah,  sumamed  Al-Mansor,  who  liad 
originally  been  a  peasant.  This  remarkable  man  gained  the  affections  of  all  ranks  br 
bis  pleaalng  manners  and  great  abilities  ;  his  admmistiation  was  equally  just  and  ju<U- 
clous,  and  his  encouragement  of  literature,  science,  and  art  alike  lil>eral  and  discriminat- 
ing. But  it  is  as  a  warrior  that  he  Is  chiefly  remembered ;  he  had  vowed  eternal  enmity 
to  the  Christians,  and  in  all  his  numerous  expeditions  fortune  seemed  chained  to  hu 
standard.  The  lost  provinces  were  recovered  ;  Castile,  Leon,  and  Barcelona  were  con- 
quered ;  and  Navarre  was  on  the  point  of  sharing  the  same  fate,  when  a  rebellion  in  Fez 
compelled  him  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  force  for  service  in  Africa,  and  the  combined 
armies  of  the  four  Christian  monarchies,  seizing  this  opportunity,  inflicted  npos  the 
Arabs  a  sanguinary  defeat  in  1001.  Mohammed's  spirit  was  completely  broken  by  this 
blow,  and  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  With  him  the  star  of  tno  house  of  Ommevak 
set  for  ever.  The  rest  of  Uesham's  reign  was  a  scene  of  disorder  and  civil  wac  I're- 
tenders  to  the  caliphate  arose,  while  the  "walls"  of  the  various  provinces  set  up  as  inde- 

Sendent  rulers,  and  the  invaisions  of  the  Christians  added  to  tne  confusion.  Hesham 
nally  resigned  the  throne  about  1018;  and,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  brief  reign  of 
Hesham  m.  (1027-81),  from  this  time  the  family  of  Orameyab,  which  hnd  for  more 
than  two  centuries  so  happily  and  brilliantly  governed  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  disap- 
pears from  history.  One  remarkable  feature  of  their  rule  deserves  mention,  as  it  con- 
trasts them  so  favorablv  with  the  contemporary  and  subsequent  rulers  of  Spain,  even  to 
the  present  time,  and  that  is  their  universal  toleration  in  religious  mattera. 

OJOravs  (Lat.  omntbut,  "for  all,"),  familiarly  contracted  into  "bus."  is  the  largest 
kind  of  pablio  street  conveyance,  and  is  appointed  to  travel  between  two  flxed  stations, 
•tarting  at  certain  flxed  hours,  and  taking  up  or  setting  down  passengers  at  any  point  on 
Its  route.  Vehicles  of  this  sort  were  flrst  started  in  Fkria  in  1662,  wben  it  was  decreed, 
by  a  royal  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  a  line  of  earo$»e*  d  dnq  tout  ("  twopence-halfpenny 
omnibuses''),  each  containing  eight  places,  should  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
infirm,  or  those  who,  requiring  speedy  conveyance  from  one  put  of  the  town  to  another, 
were  unable  to  afford  a  liired  carriage  for  themselves;  these  "  carosses"  were  bound  tc 
run  at  fixed  hours  from  one  station  to  another,  whether  full  or  empty.  The  public 
inau^ration  of  the  new  conveyances  took  place  March  18^668,  and  was  the  occasioa 
for  a  grand  fdte;  and  the  novelty  took  so  well  with  the  Parisians,  that  the  omnibuses 
were  for  some  time  monopolized  by  the  wealthier  classes.  However,  when  the  rage  for 
them  died  away,  it  was  found  that  those  for  whose  special  benefit  they  woe  instUuted 
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made  do  use  of  them,  and  they,  in  consequence,  gradoally  disappeared.  The  omnibas 
was  not  revired  in  Paris  till  ltS7,  when  it  was  started  in  its  present  form,  carrrinK  from 
15  to  18  passengers  inside,  with  only  the  driver  aliore  and  the  conductor  behind;  and 
on  July  i,  1839,  they  were  introduced  into  London  by  a  Ur.  ShUlibeer.  Shillibeer's 
conveyances,  which  for  some  time  afterwards  were  known  as  Mttibeen,  were  of  larger 
size  than  the  French  ones,  carrying  22  passengers  inside,  and  were  drawn  by  three  horses 
abreast.  The  omnibus  was  introduced  into  Amsterdam  in  1889,  and  since  that  time  its 
use  has  been  extended  to  all  large  cities  and  towns  in  the  civilized  world.  The  seats  of 
the  omnibus  are  generally  placM  lengthwise,  and  the  door  behind. 

OKKIBTTB  BITJi,  OB  Claubx  (Lat,  Dative  plural  form  of  omnit,  "  for  all'^  is  an  act 
of  legislation  whoso  measures  are  not  limited.  A  well-known  "Omnibus  BUI"  is  that, 
passed  by  C!ongress  in  1860,  which  provided  for  "  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  with  its  anti-slavery  constitution,  for  the  admission  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  as  Territories,  with  no  mention  of  slavery,  for  the  abolitionof  the  slave-trade  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves."  See  Coiipbouisb  keab- 
VHKS.  A  more  recent  instance  may  be  cited  in  the  Springer  "  Omnibus  Bill,"  passed 
by  Congress,  Feb.  22,  1889,  providing  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  as  States,  of 
Washington,  Montana,  and  the  Dakotas.  A  famotu  "  Omnibus  Clause"  is  that  which  was 
appended  to  the  divorce  law  of  Connecticut  a  few  }'ears  since,  so  comprehensive  in  its 
scope  as  to  include  nearly  every  reason  that  might  be  advanced  as  liable  to  render  the 
marriage  relation  an  unhappy  one.  This  was  afterwards  repealed,  but  not  before  it  bad 
given  rise  to  the  popular  plea  of  "  incompatibility  of  temper"— since  then  so  frequently 
adduced  as  sufficient  reason  for  divorce. 

OKPEALira  (Greek,  "  navel")  is  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  city  of 
Delphi  (q.v.),  which  was  considered  the  exact  centre  of  the  world.  Here  stood  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  withm  whose  walls  was  planted  the  omphalM,  or  navel  stone,  which 
was  supposea  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Mythology  relates  that  two  eagles  sent  by 
the  hand  of  Zeus  from  opposite  directions  met  at  this  point,  which  augury  furnished  the 
foundation  for  this  belief. 

OHSK,  a  t.  of  the  Russian  province  of  Central  Asia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
AkmoUinsk,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Om— a  river  upwards  of  200  m.  in  length— 
with  the  Irtish;  1624  m.  by  rail  from  Moscow.  Lat.  64o  69^  n.,  long.  7S°  SC  e.  It 
was  built  in  1710,  as  a  defence  against  the  Khii^hiz;  but  is  now  of  no  importance  as  a 
fortress.  It  is  the  center  of  government  for  the  Steppes,  the  center  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Siberian  Cossacks,  the  seat  of  the  Siberian  corps  of  cadets.  It  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  West  Siberian  Geographical  Society.  Hitherto  Its  commerce  has  been  limited  to  a 
trsLde  with  the  Khirghiz,  who  drive  up  their  cattle  to  this  place.  It  has  an  advantageous 
position  on  the  great  post-roa;!  and  commercial  Hue  of  traffic  from  Europe  across  the 
whole  of  Siberia  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  is  connected  by  steamers  with  Tobolsk 
and  Semipalatinsk.    Pop.  '90,  38,000. 

OXITL,  Salmo  mtgratoriu*,  a  flsh  of  the  salmon  and  trout  tribe,  abounding  in  lake 
Baikal  and  other  waters  of  iJie  e.  of  Siberia,  from  which  great  quantities  are  sent  salted 
to  all  the  western  parts  of  that  country.  In  size  it  is  rarely  more  than  15  or  16  in. 
long.    Its  flesh  is  very  white  and  tender. 

OK.    See  Hbuopolib. 

aHAOEB.    See  Abb. 

OKAOES.    See  Balibta. 

OKAOKACEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbs  oonstituttng  the  evening  primrose 
family,  principally  found  in  America,  but  also  Inhabiting  temperate  latitudes  in  the 
eastern  continent.  Tiiere  are  several  genera,  the  principal  of  which  are  eireaa,  epUotium, 
emothtra,  and  Ludwigia.  Circsa,  or  enchanters  nightsliade,  named  from  Circe  the 
enchantress,  is  a  low  perennial  growing  in  cool  or  damp  woods  ;  calyx  tube  slightly  pro- 
longed, deciduous ;  lobes  2,  renexed  ;  petals  2,  inversely  heart-shaped ;  stamens  2  ;  pod 
does  not  split  open.  Two  species  from  Europe  are  O.  LuUUana,  and  O.  alpina.  tmlO' 
bium  or  willow  h^,  has  several  species  in  this  country,  most  of  them  brought  from 
Europe.  The  great  willow  herb,  E.  angw/tifoHutti,  has  a  simple,  tall  stem  from  4  to  7  ft. 
high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  grows  on  low  grounds,  in  newly  cleared  lands;  flow- 
ers pink-purple,  ver?  showy.  B.  a'pinum  is  found  on  the  summits  of  the  White  moun- 
tains, and  also  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  only  from  2  to  6  In.  high,  nearly  smooth:  stem 
simple;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  on  short  leaf  stalks;  flowers  few  or  solitary,  droop- 
ing in  the  bud;  petals  purple;  pods  long,  smooth.  S.  mctU  Q'orrey),  native  in  bogs 
from  Rhode  Island  to  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  northward.  It  grows  from  one  to  one 
foot  and  a  half  high;  soft-aowny  all  over;  erect,  branching  toward  the  top;  leaves 
crowded;  lineaT-obR>ng  or  lanceolate;  petals  rose  color,  small.  (Enothera,  or  the  even- 
ing primrose,  is  the  principal  genus.  (E.  Nmnu,  or  the  common  evening  primrose, 
has  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  acute,  obscurely  notched;  flowers  in  a  terminal  spike;  calyx 
much  prolonged;  petals  Inversely  cordate,  light  yellow  color;  pods  oblong;  several  van- 
eties,  as  muneata,  grcmimUrra,  panifiora,  omeiata,  and  oafaw'awa.    The  other  species  of 
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cenothera  are  rhombipetela  Qtaying  rhombic  petal«),  dmuata,  glauea,  fruetio$a  (snndrops) 
riparia,  Uneani,  ehiyaantha,  lernilata,  andpumila.  This  latter  grows  southward  along 
the  Alleghanies,  flowering  in  June.  The  <2^  mmUata  is  found  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  in  WiscoDsin  and  westward.  In  the  genus  Ludietgia,  or  false  loosestripe,  the  calyx 
tube  is  not  at  all  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary;  petals  4,  small  or  wanting;  stamens  4; 
pod  short,  many  seeded;  seeds  minute  and  naked.  Named  in  honor  of  Christian  O. 
Ludwig,  professor  of  botany  at  Leipeic,  contemponry  with  Linnseus.  The  seed-box 
and  water  purslane  are  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  the  former  growing  in  swamps 
Jtlong  the  coast,  the  latter  in  swamps  or  ditches,  and  vciy  common. 

OVAT'AS,  a  Greek  sculptor  and  painter,  whose  skill  Is  praised  by  F&usanias  the 
author,  was  the  son  of  Micon,  himself  an  artist,  was  bora  at  .£^na,  and  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  A  picture  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Arglves  against  Thebes  and  statues  of  Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Apollo,  were  among 
his  most  important  works. 

OECIDVLDX,  a  famUy  of  gasteropod  mollusks,  belon^ng  to  the  section  plumonifera, 
division  inoperculata.  The  animal  is  slug-like  and  without  a  shell  The  body  resem- 
bles that  of  the  garden  slug,  but  has  a  sliield-like  leathery  covering  to  the  back;  head 
continuous  with  the  body,  and  the  eyes  at  the  end  of  non-retractile  cylindricnl  pedicels 
which  spring  from  near  the  antero-lateral  margins.  There  are  no  tentacles,  and  the  lingtial 
ribbon  is  broad,  with  nearly  uniform  teeth  in  numerous,  straight,  transverse  rows.  There 
are  several  genera,  the  species  living  in  damp  places  near  either  fresh  or  salt  water,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  live  on  vegetable  food.  They  are  tropical,  or  inhabit  warm  dimatea, 
with  the  exception  of  one  species,  peronia  eeltiea,  which  is  British. 

OKOKER,  .ToHAJlN  Obbhabd,  b.  at  Varel,  Oldenburg,  Germany,  about  the  year  1800. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  domestic  servant ;  afterward  lived  in  England,  where  he  married. 
At  Hamburg  he  joined  an  English  Independent  church,  opened  a  book-store,  and  acted 
as  agent  of  the  Lower  Saxony  tract  society  and  the  Edinburgh  Bible  society.  In  1884 
he  organized  a  Baptist  church  with  6  others,  and  became  its  pastor.  In  1885  thb 
American  Baptist  general  convention  appointed  him  their  missionary.  As  such  ho  vis- 
ited nearly  all  Germany  and  Denmark.  He  was  imprisoned  several  times  in  Hamburg 
for  preaching  and  baptizing,  but  the  kindness  shown  by  bis  family  and  congregation  to 
those  who  had  sufiered  by  the  great  fire  in  1842  led  the  senate  to  grant  them  uncondi> 
tional  liberty  of  worship.  After  that  time  Oncken  zealously  penormed  his  mission 
work,  preaching,  baptizing,  distributing  the  Scriptures,  writing,  and  publishing  relig- 
ious books  and  tracts,  establishing  churches  in  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
some  of  the  states  of  Germany,  editing,  with  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  a  religious  period- 
ical in  English,  and  another  in  German.  In  1853  he  visited  the  United  States  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  erection  of  chapels.  The  number  of  churches  which  he  established  in  80 
years  was  76,  with  11,289  church  members.    He  d.  1884 

0NCOCASPT7S,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  anaeardiaeem.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  trees  of  the  Fiji  islands  is  0.  atra,  or  0.  vtUensis,  a  tree  about  60  ft  high,  with 
large  oblong  leaves  and  a  corky  fruit,  somewhat  resembling  the  seed  of  a  walnut ;  the 
sap  of  which,  if  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin,  produces  a  pain  like  that  caused  by 
rea-hot  iron.  The  wood  is  often  called  itch-wood,  because  of  the  effect  pi-oduced  on  per- 
sons who  ignorantly  or  incautiously  bark  it  whilst  the  sap  is  fresh,  even  the  exhalations 
causing  an  intolerable  itching  and  innumerable  pustules,  with  excessive  irritation  for 
severaldays,  whilst  the  effects  continue  to  be  unpleasantly  felt  even  for  months. 

OVDEBDOmC,  Ben JAMIK Tkbdwkll,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1791-1861 ;  b.  New  York;  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  college,  1809 ;  ordained  a  presbyter  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
1818 ;  was  a  professor  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  1826-35  ;  bishop  of  the  dio. 
oese  of  New  York,  1830-45,  when,  having  l)een  tried  by  the  house  of  bishops  on  charges 
preferred  against  him,  he  was  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  official  functions. 

OHDBBDOirX,  HsmtT  Ubtick,  ll.d.,  1789-1858;  b.  New  York;  graduated  at 
Columbia  college  1805;  studied  medicine  in  London,  and  took  the  degree  of  m.d  atEdiii> 
burgh  1810 ;  studied  theology  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Ftotestant  Episcopal 
church  1815;  settled  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  181^20;  rector  of  St.  Ann's  chundi.  Brook 
Ivn,  N.  Y.,  1820-27;  assistant  biSiop,  and,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  White,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Pennsylvania  1827-44,  when,  having  been  tried  by  the  house  of  bishops,  on 
charges  preferred  against  him,  was  suspended;  was  restored  1806^  but  did  not  resume 
the  active  exercise  of  his  office. 

O'VBALL,  JoHir  Beltok,  i.i,.d.,  1793-1868;  b.  S.  C,  a  graduate  of  the  university 
of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia,  class  of  1812,  and  was  a  teacher  in  the  Newberry  acad- 
emy. He  studied  law,  but  left  his  reading  to  carry  a  musket  in  the  war  with  England 
that  occurred  in  that  year,  returning  in  due  time  to  the  more  limited  field  of  litigation, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814,  inaugurating  a  successful  practice.  He  represented  his 
district  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state  in  four  sessions,  1816,  '22,  '24,  and  '26;  was 
elected  speaker  in  '24  and  again  in  '26.  He  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  as  a  jurist.  Id 
1828  he  was  appointed  associate  judge:  in  1880  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals;  in  1850 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  errors  and  the  court  of  law  appeals,  and  filled  the  office 
of  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  South  Carolina.  In  1882  he  gave  up  the  use  of 
Stimulants,  and  in  1841  was  elected  president  of  the  state  temperance  aoeiety.    He  ma 
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an  active  philanthropist,  and  In  1852  was  elected  to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  order  of 
sons  of  temperance  of  North  America.  He  wrote  A  Diijat  of  the  Negro  Law  of  South 
C'lirolina,  Aimali  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of 
South  Carolina,  and  contribated  reminiscences  of  the  revolution  to  the  Southern  lAterar^ 
ifessenger. 

OHB'OA,  a  district  t.  and  seaport  in  the  n.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Archangel, 
and  164  m.  w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  on  the 
s>nore  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name;  the  latter  a  branch  of  the  White  sea.  Lat.  6:S°  54'  n., 
long.  38°  T  e.  Pop.  2750,  employed  in  connection  with  the  saw-mills  of  the  "  Onega 
Trading  Wood  Company."    Ships  can  come  only  within  9  m.  below  the  town. 

OHEOA,  Lake,  an  extensive  lake  in  the  n.  of  Russia,  government  of  Olonetz,  and, 
after  Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe;  is  50  m.  in  average  breadth,  and  145  m.  in 
length.  Area,  3,763  sq.  mUes.  Numerous  islands  dot  its  surface.  The  most  important 
of  them  are  Klimezki,  containing  over  thirty  villages,  the  Olenji  group,  Sumari,  Kish, 
Kirk,  Sjenogubsidj,  etc.  It  is  fed  by  numerous  r^ers,  and  receives  through  the  river 
Vodla  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  Its  only  outlet  is  the  river  Swir,  which 
flows  s.w.  into  lake  Ladoga.  By  means  of  the  Mariinsky  system  of  communication, 
lake  Onega  communicates  with  the  Volga,  and  thence  with  the  Caspian  sea  on  the  s., 
and  with  the  Dwina,  and  thence  with  the  White  sea  on  the  north.  The  depth  ranges 
from  550  to  700  ft.  The  navigation  of  the  lake  is  dangerous,  and  commerce  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Onega  canal,  which  extends  from  the  town  of  Vytegra  on  the  river  of 
that  name  to  the  river  Swir.    Quarries  of  sandstone  are  found  on  the  s.w.  shore. 

OKB'OLIA,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Porto  Manrizio,  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa, 
40  m,  e.n.e.  from  Nice,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Impero,  a  small  river  which  rushes  down 
from  the  Apennines,  and  which  is  crossed  at  Oneglia  by  two  iron  bridges.  The  harbor 
has  an  area  of  26  acres.  The  city  contains  a  prison,  a  gymnasium,  a  theater,  and  several 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  wine,  oil  and  fruits. 
Andrea  Doria,  the  great  Genoese  admiral,  was  bom  here.    Pop.  7,400. 

OHJSIBA,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Idaho,  touching  Snake  river  on  the  northwest  and  Utah  on  the 
sonth,  drained  by  Bear  and  Malade  rivers,  2700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  6819.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  but  the  river  valleys  are  fertile.    Co.  seAt,  Malad  City. 

OirEI1)A,  a  CO.  in  central  New  York,  having  Oneida  lake  and  Oneida  creek  for  a 
portion  of  its  w.  boundary,  and  West  Canada  creek  on  the  e.  drained  by  the  Mohawk, 
Black,  Oriskany,  and  Fish  rivers;  1196  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  122,922,  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  with  colored.  It  contains  the  head-waters  of  the  Chenango  and  Unadilla  rivers, 
and  Trenton  falls  of  West  Canada  creek,  having  6  cascades  and  a  total  descent  of  400 
ft.  in  a  course  of  2  miles.  Near  the  falls  are  quarries  of  Trenton  limestone;  other  min- 
eral products  are  iron  ore,  gypsnm,  peat,  and  marl.  Its  soil  is  exceptionally  fertile, 
especially  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  extending  across  the  county  from  e.  to  w.,  and  spread- 
ing out  into  broad  green  fields  diversified  by  pasture  lands  of  sujierior  elevations,  cele- 
brated for  its  wild  and  rough  bnt  charming  scenery.  N.  and  s.  of  this  valley  the  snrface 
is  hilly.  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  several 
other  railroads.  Its  agricultural  products  are  grain,  live  stock  in  great  numbers,  dairy 
products,  maple  sugar,  hops,  and  potatoes.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  wooden-ware,  lime,  cement,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  metallic  wares,  boots 
and  shoes,  hosiery,  iron  castings,  etc.    Co.  seat,  ITtica. 

OHKIDA,  a  CO.  in  northern  Wisconsin,  formed  in  1885;  drb.ned  by  the  Wisconsin  and 
Tomahawk  rivers,  2036  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  5610.    Co  seat,  Rhinelander. 

OKEIDA,  a  village  in  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.;  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River,  the  New  York,  Oiitario,  and  Western,  and  the  West  Shore  railroads;  near 
Oneida  lake,  and  26  miles  e.  of  Syracuse.  It  contains  a  high  school  with  college  pre- 
paratory course,  several  district  schools,  electric  light  plant,  waterworks  on  the  gravity 
system  owned  by  the  village,  street  railroad  system,  national  and  state  banks,  iron 
works,  and  manufactories  of  caskets,  flour,  wagons,  furniture,  and  sash  and  blinds. 
Among  the  places  of  historical  interest  is  the  home  of  the  famous  tribe  of  Indians  after 
whom  the  village  was  named.    Pop.  '90,  6,083. 

0HEI1>A  COIDniHITT  (see  Fkbfbctionibts),  after  continuing  80  years  unmo- 
lested in  the  practice  of  what  they  called  "  complex  marriage,"  every  man  being  consid- 
ered as  married  to  every  woman  and  eveiv  woman  to  every  man,  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded with  a  state  of  public  opinion  that  led  to  a  resolute  effort  to  break  up  this 
offensive  feature  of  their  association.  In  1879  a  conference  of  clergymen  of  different 
denominations  and  from  the  principal  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  held  at 
Syracuse  to  form  a  plan  for  eradicating  the  evil.  A  committee  then  appointed  proceeded 
to  collect  evidence  bearing  on  the  actual  practices  of  the  community.  Before  their 
report  was  published  the  effect  of  the  agitation  of  the  subject  was  manifested  in  a  propo- 
rtion made  by  the  leader  of  the  community  to  its  managers  to  abandon  the  distinctive 
feature  of  their  association ;  not  because  they  were  convinced  of  its  immorality,  but  in 
deference  to  the  public  sentiment  that  was  evidently  rising  against  it.  This  proposition 
having  been  accepted  by  the  managers,  an  announcement  was  afterward  publicly  made 
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that  the  Oneida  community  had  abandoned  what  they  had  called  "complex  mairiage,*' 
and  would  hereafter  be  diyided  into  the  regularly  married  and  those  who  prefer  to 
remain  single.  And  this  was  followed  in  due  course  by  articles  of  aasociatfon  beiug 
filed,  according  to  law  under  the  name  of  the  Oneida  community  "  limited,"  which  waa 
to  be  the  same  as  the  old  association  of  the  same  name,  except  that  the  maiital  telations 
of  its  members  were  changed. 

0KSI1>A  LAXE,  in  central  N.  Y.,  20  m.  long  by  9m.  wide,  and  12  m.  n.e.  of  Syracuse, 
occupying  portions  of  Oneida,  Madison,  Oswego,  and  Onondaga  counties.  It  Is  868  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  abounds  in  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and  empties  into  Q» 
Oneida  river. 

OHEIDAS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  whose  name  signifies  "tribe  of  the  granite 
rock."  Originally  belonging  to  the  Mohawks,  they  were  set  off  from  them  and  formed 
part  of  the  L-oquois  confederation  of  Six  Nations.  Their  possessions  inclnded  the  sec- 
tion of  country  between  Deep  Spring  near  Syracuse,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  a  point 
directly  e.  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  Oneida  co. ,  and  embracing  the  lake  which  takes  ita 
name  from  them.  Their  totem,  or  symbol,  was  a  stone  in  a  forked  stick.  The  tribe  was 
divided  into  8  clans,  the  wolf,  bear,  and  turtle,  and  9  sachemships.  In  the  earliest 
years  of  the  settlement  of  Canada  they  sustained  hostUe  relations  with  the  French,  and 
the  Hurons,  and  Montagnas,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Canadian  settlers — only  occasion- 
ally relaxing  their  enmity  sufficiently  to  permit  the  visits  of  missionaries;  and  although 
their  fellow  members  of  the  confederation,  tlie  Onondaeas,  made  i)eace  with  the  French 
in  1665,  they  kept  up  the  war  until  1666:  the  French  making  two  raids  into  their  country. 
At  the  time  of  the  treaty  they  were  reduced  to  150  warriors,  who  joined  in  the  general 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  French,  Sept.  8,  1700,  Ijeing  governed  thereafter  in  their  move- 
ments by  the  English,  until  the  revolution,  when  they  with  the  Tuscaroras  were  faithful 
to  the  colonists.  This  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Samuel  Eirkland.  a  Congregational 
minister,  appointed  missionary  in  1766  by  a  missionary  board  in  Connecticut,  who  settled 
in  the  midst  of  the  tribe  and  was  with  them  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  left  them  at 
that  time  to  fill  a  chaplaincy  in  the  army,  but  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  them 
tliroughout  the  war,  and  accompanied  some  of  their  warriors  in  1791  to  the  meeting  of 
congress  in  Philadelphia.  By  their  fidelity  to  the  colonists  they  incurred  the  enm!^  of 
other  tribes,  who,  led  by  Joseph  Brant  or  Thayendauega,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Mohawks 
and  leader  of  tlie  Iroquois,  drove  them  from  their  homes  and  burned  their  church  and 
houses;  in  this  aided  and  abetted  by  the  British  and  their  adherents.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  they  with  the  Tuscaroras  were  the  only  memliers  of  their  confederation  who 
remained  in  the  United  States,  the  remainder  settling  on  Grand  river  in  Canada.  By 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwlx,  Oct.  23, 1784,  they  were  confirmed  in  their  title  to  their  lands, 
and  in  1785  and  1788  the  state  of  New  York  purchased  their  lands,  with  the  exception 
of  a  reservation  for  each,  which  was  never  to  be  sold,  and  leased  only  in  part.  The 
Brotherton  and  Stockbridgc  Indians  retained  their  lands  wliich  they  baa  received  from 
tliem  and  now  live  on  the  same  reservation.  In  1840,  480  emigrated  to  Canada.  Those 
who  settled  at  Green  bay,  AVisconsin,  purchased  the  lands,  and  have  erected  churches, 
and  availed  themselves  of  educational  privileges,  advancing  as  fast  as  possible  in  agricul- 
ture and  mechanical  arts.  There  are  65,540  acres  of  land  in  this  reservation,  the  inhal)- 
Itants  numbering  1,500  in  '85.  They  are  mostly  Episcopalians,  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  having  been  translated  into  their  language.  There  were  in  1878,  633  on  the 
Thames,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  173  In  New  York  in  '80,  near  Oneida  castio, 
B.  of  Utica,  having  1  church.  The  numl)er  in  the  year  indicated  belonging  to  the  tribe  is 
larger  than  at  any  time  since  the  advent  of  white  population  into  their  domain,  and 
double  their  number  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Several  works  have  been  written  on  this 
tribe  and  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  beginning  with  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nation*, 
1727. 

O'HEILL,  Eliza  (Lady  Becher) ;  1791-1873 ;  b.  Ireland.  Her  father  was  manager 
of  a  strolling  company,  and  at  a  very  early  age  she  became  familiar  with  the  stage. 
Her  fame  gradually  extended,  until  ^e  secur^  an  engagement  in  Dublin,  and  even- 
tually in  London,  where  she  first  appeared  as  "Juliet,'"  in  1814.  Her  success  was 
immediate.  But  at  the  height  of  her  popularity  she  retired,  on  her  marriage,  1819,^  to 
William  Wrixon  Becher,  M.P.,  for  Mallow,  who  was  knighted,  1831,  and  who  died, 
1850.  Miss  O.  is  currently  believed  to  have  been  the  original  of  Thackeray's  character 
i)f  "  The  Fotheringay"  in'Pendennii. 

OKIOIT  (Fr.  oignon,  from  Lat.  unto,  a  pearl,  but  found  in  Columella,  signifjring  t 
kind  of  onion),  the  name  given  to  a  few  species  of  the  genus  allium  (q.  v.),  and  particu- 
larly to  A.  cepa  (Lat.  cepa),  a  biennial  bulbous -rooted  plant,  with  a  swelling  stem,  leafy  at 
the  base,  tapering  fistular  leaves,  a  reflexed  spathe,  a  large  globose  umbel,  usually  not 
bulbiferous,  the  lobes  of  the  perianth  obtuse  and  hooded,  not  half  as  long  as  the  stamens. 
The  bulb  is  simple— not  composed  of  cloves  like  that  of  garlic;  ana  in  the  common 
variety  is  solitary,  showing  little  tendency  to  produce  lateral  bulbs.  The  native 
country  of  tiie  onion  is  not  certainly  known,  some  supposing  it  to  be  India  and 
some  Egypt,  in  both  of  which  it  has  been  cultivated  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  part  chiefly  used  is  the  bulb,  but  the  young  leaves  are  also  used  and  young 
seedlings   drawn   from  onion  beds   are  a   very  common  ingredient   in  soups  and 
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saaces  In  the  beginning  of  snmmer.  These  are  known  in  Scotland  as  syboes  (evidently 
another  form  of  the  word  dbol).  In  warmer  climates  the  onion  produces  a  larger  bulb 
and  ceneraUy  of  more  delicate  flavor  than  in  Britain;  and  ia  more  extensively  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  being  with  us  whether  fresh  or  pi(^ed,  generally  rather  a  condiment 
Id  Spain  and  Portu^  a  raw  onion  is  often  eaten  like  an  apple,  and  often  with  a  piece  of 
bread  forma  the  dinner  of  a  working-man.  The  onion  is,  however,  very  nutritious.  It 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter  and  of  uncr^stalizable  sugar;  with  an 
acrid  volatile  sulphurous  oil,  resembling  oil  of  garlic.  The  oil  of  the  onion  is  dissipated 
by  boiling  so  tliat  boiled  onions  are  much  milder  than  raw  onions.  In  Britain  onions 
are  sown  either  in  spring  or  in  August.  Great  fields  of  them  as  of  other  favorite  vege- 
tables are  cultivated  for  the  London  market;  and  large  quantities  of  onions  are  also 
imported  from  more  southern  regions.  The  Bermudas  are  celebrated  for  their  onions. 
The  onion  loves  a  rich  light  soil  and  a  dry  subsoil  The  transplanting  of  onions  is  often 
practiced,  especially  of  onions  sown  in  autumn  which  are  transplanted  in  spring,  and 
when  these  are  placed  so  that  the  small  bulbs  are  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  sur- 
rounded with  decayed  manure,  very  large  bulbs  are  obtained.  The  frequent  stirring  of 
the  soil  is  of  ^reat  advantage.  The  bulbs  are  taken  up  when  the  leaves  decay,  and  after 
beiiig  dried  m  the  open  air  or  in  a  loft,  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time. — The 
Potato  OmoM,  also  called  the  Egtttias  or  Oroiind  Obioit,  is  «  perennial  variety 
wnich  produces  oSset  bulbs  at  the  rootDke  the  shallot;  but  the  bulbs  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  shallot  and  have  less  of  the  flavor  of  garlic,  although  stronger  than 
those  of  the  common  onion.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain 
from  IWpt  by  the  British  army  in  1805,  but  erroneously,  as  it  was  cultivated  in  some 
parts  ofKitam  long  before.  It  is  in  very  general  cultivation  among  the  peasantry  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland. — The  Peabl  Onion  is  a  similar  variety  with  much  smaller 
bulbs. — The  Tkee  Onion  ia  also  generally  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  common  onion. 
It  produces  bulbs  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  the  umbels  becoming  viviparous. — Onions  are 
similar  to  garlic  (q.v.)  in  medicinal  properties  but  milder.  As  a  condiment  or  article  of 
food  they  agree  well  with  some  stomachs  and  stimulate  digestion,  but  are  intolerable  to 
others.  Kc^sted  onions  with  oil  make  a  useful  emollient  and  stimulating  poultice  foi 
suppurating  tumors.  The  use  of  onions  stimulates  the  secretingorgans.— The  Cibol  oi 
Welsh  Onion  (A.  JMuUmim),  a  native  of  Siberia,  cultivated  in  Britain  but  more  gener- 
ally in  Oermany,  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root  with  no  bulb,  very  fistular  leaves  and  a 
S-comered  ovary.  It  is  useful  as  supplying  tender  green  leaves  for  culinary  use  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  like  the  chive,  and  somewhat  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  much 
larger  than  the  chive  but  its  use  is  similar. 

OnS'CUS.    See  Woodloube. 

OH'ZZLOS,  the  supposed  author  of  an  Aramdc  yersion  (Targmn)  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  name  seems  a  corruption  from  that  of  Akilas,  one  of  the  Greek  translators  of  the 
Old  Testament  (see  AumLA,  Pontictjs).  The  translation  said  to  be  by  Onkelos  is,  in  its 
present  shape  at  least,  probably  the  work  of  the  Babylonian  schools  of  the  3d  and  4th  cen- 
turies A.D.  At  first  orally  transmitted,  various  portions  of  it  began  to  be  collected  and 
written  down  in  the  2d  c,  and  were  finally  redacted  about  the  time  mentioned.  The  history 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Aramaic  versions  in  general  will  be  treated  under  Bible  ; 
Targum.  The  idiom  of  Onkelos  closely  resembles  that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  The 
translation  itself  is  executed  in  accordance  with  a  sober  and  clear,  though  not  a  slavish 
exegesis,  and  keeps  closely  to  its  text  in  most  instances.  In  some  cases,  however,  where 
the  meaning  is  not  clear  it  expands  into  a  brief  explanation  ot  paraphrase,  uniting  the 
latter  sometimes  with  H^j^istic  by-work,  chosen  with  tact  and  taste,  so  as  to  please 
the  people  and  not  to  o£nd  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  Not  unfrequently  it  differs 
entirely  from  the  original,  as  far,  e.  g.,  as  anthropomorphisms  and  anthropopathies — any- 
thing, m  fact,  which  might  seem  derogatory  to  the  Deity — are  concerned.  Further  may 
be  noticed  a  repugnance  to  bring  the  Divine  Being  into  too  close  contact,  as  it  were  with 
man,  by  the  interposition  of  a  kind  of  spiritual  barrier  (the  "word,"  "Shechinah," 
"glory  *)  when  a  conversation  or  the  like  is  reported  between  God  and  man.  Its  use  lies 
partly  in  a  linguistic,  partly  in  a  theological  direction;  but  little  has  been  done  for  its 
study  as  yet.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  MSS.  of  it  extant  in  almost  all  the  larger 
libraries  of  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  the  grossly  incorrect  state  of  our  current  printed 
editions,  no  critical  edition  has  ever  been  attempted. 

OKOBST'CHIS.    See  Sainfoin. 

OKOHAO'BITnS,  a  celebrated  religious  poet  of  ancient  Greece,  lived  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  the  Peisistratidai.  He  collected  and  expounded — according  to  Herodotus — the 
prophecies  or  oracles  of  Musseus  (q.v.),  but  is  said  to  have  been  banished  from  the  city 
by  Hipparchus,  about  516  b.c  ,  on  account  of  interpolating  something  of  his  own  In  these 
oracles.  He  then,  %ve  are  told,  followed  the  Peisistratidte  into  Persia,  and  while  there 
was  employed  by  them  in  a  very  dishonorable  way.  They  got  him  to  repeat  to  Xerxes 
all  the  ancient  sayings  that  seemed  to  favor  his  meditated  invasion  of  Greece.  Some 
critics,  among  whom  is  Aristotle,  have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Pausanias  that  Onoma- 
critus  ia  the  author  of  most  of  the  so-called  Orphic  h3rmn!>.  More  certain,  however,  is 
the  view  which  represents  him  as  the  inventor  of  the  great  Orphic  myth  of  Dionysus 
Zagreus,  and  the  founder  of  Orphic  religious  societies  and  theology.  Pausanias  states 
that  "  Onomacritus  established  orgies  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  and  in  nia  poems  represents 
the  Titans  as  the  authors  of  the  suflerings  of  Dionysus."    See  MtUler's  Ot*6hickte  der 
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Grieeh.  LUeratur  bi$  avf  da*  ZeitaUer  Alexander'*  (Breslau,  1841);  Qrote's  HUtory  cf 
Greece,  etc. 

OKOKATOPS'IA,  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  word  onomatopo^,  means  literally  the 
making  or  invention  of  names,  and  is  used  in  phil:>logy  to  denote  the  formation  of  words 
In  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  as  in  cuckoo,  Lat.  eueu  Hus);  pee-wit.  Scan.  pe«^we^,  Dutch, 
Jdevtit;  cock;  clash,  rap,  tap,  quack,  rumble,  whia,  dang.  Such  words  are  sometimes 
called  onomatopoeias;  more  properly  they  are  oaomatopoeian,  or  formed  by  onomatopoeia. 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  rhetorical  artifice  by  which 
writers  (chiefly  poets)  seek,  through  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  to  make  the 
"sound,"  throughout  whole  phnwes and  sentences,  "anecho  to  the  sense,"  as  in  Homer's 
xrell-known  jx^uphloMoio  i/uUaste*,  expressive  of  the  breaking  of  the  waves  upon  the 
aea-Bhor«;  or  where  Tennyson  makes  the  sea 

Boor  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing  caves. 

The  occurrence  of  so  many  obviously  onomatopoeian  words  inall  known  languages, 
suggests  the  question,  whether  the  same  principle  may  not  have  been  concerned  In  pro- 
ducing the  ori^nal  germs  or  roots  of  the  great  bulk  of  words.  There  is  little  hope  that 
the  question  will  ever  be  conclusively  settled  either  way;  for  the  changes  of  time  have 
made  it,  in  most  cases  at  least,  impossible  to  say  what  the  first  form  and  signification  of 
a  root  were;  but  the  balance  of  a!rguments  seems  in  favor  of  the  aiSrmative  answer. 
"The  action  of  the  mind,"  as  it  has  been  expressed,  "  produced  language  by  a  spontane- 
ous repercussion  of  the  impressions  received."  Now,  the  articulate  sound  first  afiBlxed 
in  this  way  to  an  object  or  an  action  as  its  sign  cannot  be  conceived  as  arbitrary;  nor  is 
there  any  mysterious  and  inherent  correspondence  between  any  one  conception  of  the 
mind,  and  a  particular  articulate  sound.  The  sound  uttered  must  have  been  suggested 
by  sometliin^  connected  with  the  object  or  action  itself;  and  by  what  more  naturally 
than  by  the  inarticulate  sound  which  the  object  or  action  itself  emits 

The  chief  oblection  to  this  theory  is,  that  if  the  first  words  were  merely  reproductions 
of  natural  sounds,  the  same  natural  objects  would  have  had  the  same  names  slII  the  world 
over.  To  which  it  is  answered,  that  the  mind  in  its  first  efforts  at  naming  did  not  seek 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  sound,  but  a  suggestive  imitation ;  primitive  words  were  not 
echoes,  but  "artistic  representations.'  Now,  the  sounds  of  nature  are  not  simple,  but 
composite.  Like  other  concrete  phenomena,  they  present  a  variety  of  aspects;  and 
according  as  one  or  another  aspect  seemed  the  most  prominent  to  the  oteerver,  a  differ- 
ent vocal  sound  would  suggest  itself  as  the  appropriate  symbol.  Thus  when  Professor 
Max  MttUer  argues  {Science  of  Language,  Lend.  1861)  that  if  the  "  bow-wow"  theory,  as 
he  nicknames  it,  were  true,  men  would  have  everywhere  spoken  of  a  inoo,  as  is  done  in 
the  nursery,  and  not  of  a  cow;  it  seems  a  valid  answer  to  say,  that  the  Indian  gu,  the 
Teut.  kuh  (Eng.  coto),  and  the  Grteco-Lat.  bou-,  are  really  as  suggestive  imitations  of  the 
animal's  actual  voice  as  moo.  To  take  a  more  strikin<^  instance:  few  words  dilDfer  more 
in  sound  and  aspect  than  the  Eng.  thunder  (Ger.  donner,  Lat.  tonitru,  Tr.  tonnire)  does 
from  the  Mexican  name  for  the  same  thing,  tUitlatnittel,  and  yet  it  woidd  be  difiScult  to 
say  which  is  the  more  suggestive  of  the  natural  sound. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  names  are  derived  from  roots  having  a 
general  predicative  power;  but  this  by  no  means  excludes  the  principle>of  onomatopceia. 
Tlius,  to  take  one  of  the  instances  aaduccd  by  Professor  MOller  himself,  that  of  raven 
or  erou)  (Sans,  kdratxi,  Lat.  corvus,  Gr.  korone) ;  this  is  derived  from  the  root  ru  or  knt, 
which  means  to  cry  or  call,  and  the  bird  was  called  a  kftrava.  or  crow,  not  in  imitation 
of  his  voice,  but  liecause  he  was  "ashouter,  a  caller,  a  crier.  The  name  might  have 
been  applied  to  many  birds,  but  it  became  the  traditional  and  recognized  name  of  the 
crow."  But  how  came  the  articulation  ru  or  kru  to  be  chosen  to  convey  the  general 
meaning  of  crying  or  calling;  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  suggested  by  the  voice  of 
birds  of  the  crow  kind,  whose  notes  are  most  markedly  cries  or  calls  to  their  fellows, 
as  distinguished  from  singing?  Once  adopted  in  this  particular  case,  it  would  naturally 
be  extended  to  any  kind  of  cry  or  csill,  from  the  harshest  to  the  softest 

QHOITOA'OA,  a  CO.  in  central  New  York,  separated  from  lake  Ontario  by  Oswego 
CO.,  and  bounded  also  on  the  n.e.  by  Oneida  lake  and  river,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  Skanea- 
telcs  lake  ;  drained  by  Seneca  river  and  Chittenango  and  Onondaga  creeks ;  intersected 
by  the  Erie  canal,  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  and  minor  lines  centring  at  Syracuse 
(q.v.);  pop.  '90,  146,247,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  w.  and 
undulating  or  hilly  in  the  east.  There  is  excellent  farming  land,  producing  all  the  cereals. 
The  dairy  products  are  large  and  noted  for  their  excellence.  Salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone 
suitable  for  building  purposes  are  found.    Area,  824  sq.  m.    Co.  seat,  Syracuse. 

OHOHDA'OA  LAKE,  In  Onondaga  co.,  K.  Y.,  near  Syracuse,  is  5  m.  long,  about  a 
mile  wide,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  65  feet.  Its  waters  are  saltish  and  stagnant,  and,  as 
there  are  extensive  salt  formations  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  supposed  that  the  lake  was  formed 
by  the  gradual  dissolving  of  the  salt  rock  and  the  consequent  falling  in  of  the  celling  of 
the  cave  thus  formed.     Seneca  river  is  the  outlet. 

OKOKSAOA,  a  town  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y. ;  on  Onondaga  creek,  2^  miles  from  Syr»- 
cuse.  It  has  an  academy,  electric  railroad,  several  churches,  and  large  farming  interests. 
Pop.  '90,  6,038. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


(ROYAL  CENSUS  :  1891  AND  1881.) 


AddingtOD 

Algoma 

Bothwell 

Brant,  North 

Brant,  South 

Brockville 

Bruce,  Bust 

Bruce,  North 

Bruce,  West 

Cardwell 

Carleton 

Cornwall  and  Stormoni 

Dundas. 

Durham,  East 

Durham,  West 

EiRin,  East 

Elgin,  West 

Essex,  North 

Essex,  South 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenviile,  South 

Grey,  East 

Grey.  North 

Grjy,  Suuih  

Hiildimuiid 

H«i»/\ii .,..,....•. 

Hamilton 

Hastings,  East 

Hastings,  North 

Hastingo,  West 

Huron,  East  

Huron,  South 

Huron,  West 

Kent 

Kingston 

Lambton,  East 

Lambton,  West 

Lanark,  North 

Lanark,  South 

Leeds  &■  Grenville,  N. . 

Leeds,  South 

Lennox 

Lincoln  and  Niagara. . 

London 

Middlesex,  East 

Middlesex.  North 


ini. 


34,151 
41,830 
25,.5»8 

le.ous 

28,859 

15.&58 

21,856 

23,.W 

20,718 

15.882 

21,746 

27,1.56 

20,182 

17.0.58 

15,874 

28,734 

28,J«i, 

31.528 

34,033 

18.445 

33,447 

12,929 

3i,22o 

26.841 

28,672 

16.8U7 

21,fl82 

47,245 

18.06. 

32,313 

18.!i63 

18  0(» 

19,184 

3il.(i31 

8148. 

19.308 

24.369 

2.S.446 

]  0.36(1 

10.862 

18,53 

22,449 

14,90,. 

31,806 

33,381 

25,.569 

19,09. 


1881. 


33,470 
34,014 

22,477 
17,645 
20,482 
I.^IO? 
22,855 
18.645 
34,318 
16,770 
18.777 
38.198 
30.698 
18.710 
17,55.". 
35,748 
38.480 
3.5.650 
31,808 
14,9fl8 
2»,33r 
18,.53tt 
3.5.384 
33.384 
35.703 
17,660 
ajj)ll» 
85.961 
17,313 
30,47'J 
ir.400 
31,720 
31,991 
33,ol2 
3U,1U4 
14,UU1 
21,720 
20,890 
19,85,5 
17.945 
13,433 
33,206 
n,314 
3:J.300 
19.746 
35,107 
31.368 


Middlesex,  South.. . . 
Middlesex,  West. . . . 

MoQck 

Muskoka  &  Parry  S'nd 

Nipissing  ....  

I  Norfolk.  North 

iNorfolk.  South 

JNortliumlwrland,  East. 
|Northumbcrlniid,Wc8l 

lOntario,  North 

Ontario,  South 

Ontario,  West 

lOttawa  (City) 

Oxford,  North .... 

Oxford,  South 

Peel 

Perth.  North 

jPerth.  South 

Peterborough,  Enst.... 
Pi'ttrboroiigli,  West... 

I^TMtCOtt 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew,  North 

Renfrew,  South 

Russell 

Simcoe,  East 

Simcoe,  KnrXit 

Simcoe,  South  

Toronto,  Qenlre 

Toronto,  East 

Toronto,  West 

Victoria,  North 

Victoria,  South 

Wolerloo,  North 

Wnterioo,  South 

Welland 

Wellington,  Centre. ... 

Wellington,  North 

Wellington,  South. . . . 

Wentwoiili.  N(  rlli 

Weiitwortli,  Suutli. . . . 

York,  East 

York,  North 

York,  West 


18B1. 


Total . 


18,806 
17,288 
16,815 
26,516 
17.970 
19.400 
23,7"3 
31,905 
14.947 
20,728 
19,<;88 
18,791 
43.481 
36,181 
23.431 
15,466 
36,007 
19.400 
31.019 
15.80b 
34.178 
18,889 
23,484 
38,»7l 
81,043 
35,801 

3.»,824 

3.!,68-. 

43,.564 

73.82 

16.841. 

30,456 

25,32.-) 

25,130 

25.13 

33.88 

24.9U6 

24,378 

14,591 

lil,7:0 

86,148 

20,284 

41,857 


2,114,321 


leSL 


18,888 
19,491 
16,940 
17,686 
6,115 
30,988 
34,878 
33,991 
16,984 
30,.5I8 
31,013 
30.189 
39.813 
34,890 
34,778 
10,387 
26,588 
21.608 
30,403 
18,310 
33,a57 
31.044 
18,171 
19,160 
35,083 
37,185 

m,*io 

22,731 
33,1183 
24.867 
88,565 
16.661 
30,813 
20.980 
21,754 
20,i52 
20,810 
20,024 
2.5,400 
15.098 
15,589 
33,863 
31,730 
18,884 


1,936,933 
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<ot>  Ontario. 

OHOKBA'OAS,  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  Iroquois  Indians  which  inhabited  and  gave 
their  name  to  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y. ;  these  five  tribes  forming  a  confederacy,  which 
'was  ruled  over  successively  by  14  great  sachems,  the  atotarho,  the  Onondaga  chief,  being 
the  first;  they  had  charge  of  the  wampum  belts,  the  treaties,  and  the  council  fires,  and 
their  dialect  was  considered  the  purest  and  grandest  of  the  confederacy.  Their  principal 
village  was  about  5  m.  from  Syracuse.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  the  confederacy 
was  formed,  but  as  early  as  1609  they  were  waging  war  with  their  neighbors,  the 
Hurons,  against  whom  they  were  bitterly  hostile;  and  in  1649  gathered  their  forces  and 
devastated  the  settlement  of  the  Hurons,  many  of  whom  were  killed  and  some  mado 
prisoners,  the  whole  trilie  being  scattered.  Then  followed  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
Eries  and  Susquehannas.  In  1653  a  treaty  of  peace  of  short  duration  was  effected  with 
the  French,  who,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Onondagas,  sent  missionaries  among  them, 
and  established  a  settlement  there,  w^iiich  was  abandoned  a  year  later  on  the  settlers  dis- 
covering  a  plot  for  their  massacre  by  the  Indians.  The  Onondagas  were  continually  at 
war  with  the  Algonquins  of  Canada,  and  in  1663  they  devastated  Montreal  island  and 
killed  the  renowned  Indian  fighter  Lambert  Closse.  In  1668  the  French  again  settled 
among  them.  Onondaga  county  became  alternately  the  rendezvous  for  the  French  and 
English;  the  latter  a  few  years  later  building  a  fort  there,  which  was  demolished  by  the 
Indians  before  their  withdrawal  from  the  town  during  Frontenac's  incursion  in  1696. 
A  general  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  1700,  between  the  French  and  the  Onondagas  at 
Montreal, which  lasted  9  yeurs.  They  took  sides  with  the  English  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  1756-68,  and  also  during  the  latter  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  which 
they  suffered  severely.  They  ceded  the  most  of  their  land  to  New  York  in  1798,  reserv- 
ing a  small  portion  for  themselves,  where  about  840  of  them  still  remain,  some  of  whom 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity.  About  400  of  the  tribe  are  found  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  a  few  have  joined  the  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras.  They  number  about  860 
inaU. 

OKSLOW,  a  CO.  in  B.e.  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
-watered  by  the  New  river  ;  about640  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 10,808.  The  surface  is  even,  much 
of  it  swamp  or  sandy  barrens.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  Indian 
com,  sweet-potatoes,  rice,  and  cotton.  Tar  and  turpentine  are  manufactured.  Co.  seat, 
JackJsonville. 

OBSLOW,  OsoBaE,  1784-1868 ;  b.  France,  descended  from  a  noble  English  family, 
ion  of  Hon.  Edward  Onslow,  the  youngest  son  of  the  earl  of  Onslow,  who  married  s 
French  lady  and  settled  in  France.  He  married  a  wealthy  lady  of  Rouen,  was  rich  him- 
self, and  passed  his  life  in  elegant  retirement  on  his  estate  near  Clermont.  Devoting  his 
time  to  the  study  of  music,  in  which  he  had  been  carefully  instructed  by  Dussek, 
Cramer,  and  Hullmandel,  on  the  piano-forte,  and  in  harmony  and  composition  by  the 
celebrated  Reicha,  a  professor  of  the  conservatoire.  He  cultivated  his  talent  with  such 
success  that  he  early  won  distinction  among  the  artists  of  his  time.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  concertos  for  the  piano-forte  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  quintets, 
quartets,  symphonies,  and  sonatas,  which  are  still  performed.  The  most  esteemed  are 
his  quintets  for  3  violins,  viola,  and  two  violoncellos.  He  wrote  in  1824  L' Alcalde 
de  la  Vega,  and  in  1827  .£«  Colporteur,  both  operas  being  well  received,  and  in  1837  L» 
Due  de  Ovise.  He  was  a  memlier  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  being  the  successor  of 
Cherubino,  and  when  he  died,  Halevy  pronounced  his  eulogy. 

OVTA'ItIO,  the  easternmost  nnd  smallest  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  America,  liea 
m  48°  10'  to  44°  8"  n.  lat.,  and  76°  80'  to  80°  w.  long.  At  its  8.w.  comer  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  upper  lakes  by  the  Niagara,  and  at  Its  n.e.  corner  it  issues  into  the  St. 
Lawrence;  which  for  some  distance  below  is  called  the  lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles.  Its 
surface,  which  varies  a  few  feet  with  the  seasons,  is  about  830  ft.  below  that  of  lake 
Erie  and  247  ft.  above  tide-water.  Its  bottom,  therefore,  must  be  considerably  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  is  in  some  places  600  ft.  deep.  It  is  190  m.  long,  55 
in  its  widest  part,  and  about  480  in  circumference.  Sufficiently  deep  throughout  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  tonnt^,  it  has  many  convenient  and  thriving  ports,  of  which  the 
chief  are  Kingston,  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  on  the  Canadian  shore, 
and  Oswego,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Charlotle  in  liie  United  States.  Its  navigation  haa 
been  facilitated  by  the  erection  of  many  lighthouses  on  the  American  and  on  the  Cana- 
dian sides,  while  it  is  connected  with  lake  Erie  by  the  Welland  canal,  with  the  Erie 
canal  and  New  York  by  the  Oswego  canal,  and  by  the  Rideau  canal  with  the  Ottowa. 
Lake  Ontario  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  and  It  is  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  con- 
sUnt  agitation  of  its  waters  that  It  freezes  only  for  a  few  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
shores  of  lake  Ontario  are  generally  very  flat,  but  the  bav  of  Qninte,  a  long  crooked  arm 
of  the  lake,  which  stretches  about  50  m.,  possesses  some  attractive  sccnerv.  Burlington 
bay,  on  which  Hamilton  lies,  is  a  large  basin,  almost  inclosed  by  a  natural,  but  strangely 
accumulated  bank  of  sand,  which  forms  a  beautiful  drive. 

OSTAKIO,  Pbovince  of.  formerly  Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  Wert,  the  most  popu- 
lous province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  On  the  n.e.  and  e.  it  is  bounded  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec;  on  the  s.e.  and  s.s.w.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
district  of  Keewatln;  and  on  the  n.w.  and  n.  by  Hudson  bay  and  the  North-West  terri- 
tories.   Its  length  from  s.e.  to  n.w.  is  atwafieo  m.;  from  n.e.  to  s.w.  about  500  m.; 
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area  22X000  sq.  miles.  The  face  of  Uie  region  is  diversified  by  rivers  and  lalces.  A  ridge 
of  liigh  land  extends  in  the  s.e.  portion  from  Niagara  falls  n.w.  tp  lake  Huron  and  along 
the  peninsula  between  that  lake  and  Georgian  bay.  Other  ranges  of  bills  are  the  Lau- 
rentian,  crossing  the  Ottawa  river  at  Quebec,  and  extending  s.  and  thence  w.  to  Geor- 
gian bay;  and  the  Blue  mountains,  s.  of  Georgian  bay,  which  attain  a  height  above  lake 
Huron  of  1900  feet.  The  slopes  are  generally  gradual  and  the  valleys  wide.  In  the  s.w. 
lies  a  great  plain,  extremely  fertile  and  valuable,  underlaid  by  Silurian  and  Devonian 
tlimestonee,  sandstones,  and  shales,  on  which  are  found  b»i8  of  clay  and  gravel.  Much 
t  of  this  region  abounds  in  hard-wood  forests,  and  is  fertile  in  wheat,  com,  and  all  kinds 
of  farm  products.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa 
llTer,  wnich  forms  the  boundary  between  Ontario  and  the  province  of  Quel)ec;  the 
French,  the  Maganetawan,  the  Severn,  and  the  Nottawasaga,  filing  into  Georgian  bay; 
the  Saugeen,  the  Maitland,  and  Aux  Sables,  failing  into  lake  Huron;  the  Thames,  run* 
Oings.  mto  lake  St.  Clair;  the  Grand,  flowing  s.e.  into  lake  Erie;  the  Trent,  in  part  o< 
its  course  called  the  Otonabee,  and  the  Moira,  flowing  s.e.  into  the  bay  of  Quinte;  and 
the  Niagara,  falling  into  lake  Ontario.  The  great  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  with  their  connecting  waters,  afford  a  water  front  to  the  province  of  almut 
8,000  m.,  with  many  good  harbors.  The  principal  minor  lakes  are  Nipigon,  Simcoe,  and 
Nipissing;  and  the  chief  bays  are  the  Georgian,  Nottawasaga,  Owen  sound.  Long 
Point,  Burlington,  and  Quinte.  The  winters  throughout  the  country  are  very  cold,  ana 
the  heat  during  summer  is  occasion^ly  extreme;  but  the  climate  is  considerea  healthy. 

Ontario,  like  the  rest  of  Canada,  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  and  together  with 
the  province  of  Quebec  passed  Into  the  control  of  the  English  in  1760.  It  became  a 
separate  province  In  1867.  It  is  divided  into  42  counties,  S  provisional  districts,  and 
92  electoral  districts.  The  cities  of  the  province,  with  their  population  in  1891,  are: 
Toronto,  181,220:  Hamilton,  48,980;  Ottawa,  46,154;  London,  31,977;  Kingston,  19,264; 
Brentford,  12,763;  Guelpb,  10,539;  St.  Thomas,  10,366;  Windsor,  10,.S22;  Belleville, 
9,914;  Stratford,  9,501;  and  St.  Catharine's,  9,170.  The  population  of  the  province  in 
1881  was  1,926,022,  and  in  1891,  2,114,321,  of  whom  1,708,702  were  bom  in  Canada,  and 
405,619  elsewhere,  329,037  in  various  British  possessions,  42,702  in  the  United  States, 
23,440  in  Germany,  and  10,440  in  other  countries.  The  greatest  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  settled  in  the  s.  and  s.w.  parts  of  the  province.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soil, 
is  of  excellent  qtiality,  and  in  the  s.w.  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  bodies  of  water 
aids  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil.  Large  crops  of  wheat  are  raised,  also  oats,  barley, 
Indian  com,  rye,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc. ;  and  m  the  s.w.  the  apple-orchards  are  very 
productive;  and  pears,  plums,  grepes,  cherries,  and  various  kinds  of  berries  thrive. 
The  regions  lying  between  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  Georgian  bay  contain  large  tracts 
of  fertile  ground,  and  produce  a  variety  of  timber  consisting  chiefiy  5f  white  and  red 
pine.  In  this  district  lum))ering  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  sawing  of  timber  is 
among  the  principal  industries  of  the  province.  Chief  among  the  other  manufactures 
are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  linen,  furniture,  iron  and  hardware,  paper,  soap,  starch, 
hats,  boots  and  shoes,  steam-engines  and  locomotives,  sewing  machines,  wooden  ware, 
and  agricultural  Implements.  The  principal  merchandise  imported  was  sugar,  tea,  coal, 
Indian  com,  wheat,  iron  manufactures,  and  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  In  1891,  the 
shipping  of  the  province  was  registered  at  1312  vessels  of  138,738  tons.  At  Sudbury  is 
a  great  vein  of  nickel,  from  which  nickel  matter  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000  was 
taken  in  1891. 

In  railroad  construction  the  province  has  made  great  progress.  In  1881  there  were 
8,478  miles  of  road  in  operation;  and  in  1896,  6,403  miles,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  mileage  of  the  Dominion.  Chief  among  these  were  the  Canada  Southern;  the 
western  division  of  the  Grand  Tnmk;  and  the  Great  Western.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  canals,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Welland,  28  m.  long,  from  Port  Dalhotlsie  to 
Port  Colbome,  and  the  Rideau,  from  Kingston  to  Ottawa,  126  miles. 

The  school  system  affords  all  children  free  education,  and  is  tmder  the  general  man- 
agement of  a  chief  superintendent.  Besides  the  common  schools,  the  law  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  classical  and  English  high  schools  for  both  sexes, 
and  collegiate  institutes.  Official  returns  for  1894  showed :  number  of  public  schools,  5,977 ; 
school  population,  693,810;  enrollment,  483,203;  teachers,  8,824;  receipU,  $4,972,607;  ex- 
penditures, $4,248,131;  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools,  3^;  enrollment,  80,762;  expen- 
ditures, $387,307.  There  were  also  10  Protestant  separete  schools,  120  high  schools,  69 
model  and  normal  schools,  90  kindergartens,  and  many  colleges,  including  Trinity  col- 
lege, Toronto  university,  Kingston  university,  Ottawa  college,  and  the  Kingston  military 
college  The  numl>er  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  Dominion  is  over 
600,  and  of  these  the  majority  are  published  In  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  principal 
religious  denominations,  with  their  strength  in  1891,  are  the  Methodist,  664,038;  Presby- 
terian, 453,147;  Church  of  England,  885,999;  Roman  Catholic,  368,300;  Baptist,  106,047; 
Lutheran,  45,029;  and  Congregational,  16,879.  The  M.  E.  church  in  Canada  and  the 
British  M.  E.  church  each  have  a  bishop.  The  Anglicans  have  three  dioceses — Toronto, 
Ontario,  and  Huron.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  an  archbishop  at  Toronto,  and  bishops 
at  London,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  and  Ottawa. 

The  provincial  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-goveroor,  appointed  by 
a  governor-general  of  the  Dominion  for  five  years,  assisted  by  an  exeeative  cotincil  of 
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Oolite  Group. — i.  Belemnites:  a.  giganteus;  d.  hastalus.     2.   Nautilus  Danicus.      3. 
6.  Plesiosaurus  dolichodeirus.     7.  Iclithyosaurus  communis.     8.  Coprolite  of  an  ichl 
12.   Hippurites  bioculata.      13.   Cardium  HiUanum.      14.   a  and  b.  Terebratula  pli< 
19.  Iguanadons.     20.  Terebratula  diphya.     31.  Seipula  gordialis.     22.  Spatangns  cot 
num.     26.  Foraminifera. 
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Apiocrioites  rotundus.  4.  Jurassic  sea  with  its  corals.  5.  Pterodactylus  crassirostris. 
lyosaunis.  9.  Rynchonella  lacunosa.  10.  Ammonites  amaltheus.  11.  Gryptuea  incurra. 
atilis.  15.  Spondyllus  spinosus.  16.  Crioceras  Duvalii.  17.  Diceras.  18.  Thecidea, 
anguinum.     23.  Cidaris  clavigera.     24.  Turrilites  catenatus.    25.  Ancyloceras  Matberonia- 
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8  members,  which  includes  an  attorney-general,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  secretary, 
registrar,  treasurer,  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  and  commissioner  of  public  worbi. 
The  legislative  assembly  has  only  one  house  of  92  elective  members.  Voting  is  by  bal- 
lot, and  the  right  of  suffrage  is  conferred  on  all  male  British  subjects  21  years  of  age, 
possessed  of  some  property  qualification.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supenor 
court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  the  high  court  of  justice  (with  Queen's  bench,  com- 
mon pleas,  and  chancery  courts),  and  the  court  of  appeal.  In  the  Dominion  parliament 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  represented  by  24  senators  and  92  members  of  the  house  of 
commons.    See  Canada. 

OHTABIO,  a  CO.  in  w.  New  York,  having  Seneca  lake  for  its  s.  e.  boundary,  Canan- 
daiguA  lake,  16  m.  long,  on  the  s.,  drained  by  Flint,  Honeoye,  and  Mud  creeks,  and  Can- 
andaigua  oatlet ;  674  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  48,463,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored. 
The  surface  is  composed  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  crossed  by  high  ridges  furnishing 
excellent  pasturage,  and  in  some  portions  covered  with  groves  of  ash,  beech,  elm,  sugar- 
maple,  and  forests  of  hard-wood  timber.  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  and  the  Northern  Central  railroads.  The  shores  of  its  picturesque  lakes, 
Canandaigoa  and  Seneca,  are  attractive  for  summer  resort;  and  the  smaller  bodies  of 
water,  lakes  Honeoye,  Canadice,  and  Hemlock,  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  Its  soil  is  a 
fertile  sandy  loam  with  a  mixture  of  clay  in  some  places,  having  a  foundation  of  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  and  deposits  of  gypsum  and  water-limestone.  The  country  is 
suited  to  stock-raising,  and  every  variety  of  grain  is  produced;  also  fruit,  wool,  dairy 
products,  potatoes,  and  bops.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  cooper- 
age, saddlery,  agricultural  implements,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet  iron  ware,  bricks,  car- 
riages, and  wagons,  iron  castings,  leather,  malt,  woolen  goods,  lumber,  and  flour.  Co. 
seat,  Canandaigua. 

OKTABIO,  a  town  In  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y. ;  on  the  Lake  Ontario  division  of  the  Kome, 
Watertown,  and  Ogdensburg  railroad ;  4  miles  s.  of  Lake  Ontario,  18  miles  e.  of  Roches- 
ter. It  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name;  is  the  center  of  a  large  fruit-growing 
region;  has  a  union  school,  several  churches,  and  an  electric  railroad;  and  is  principally 
engaged  in  drying  and  shipping  fruit.    Pop.  '90,  2,611. 

ONTEBmiTE,  a  t.  of  Spain,  In  the  province  of  Valencia,  46  m.  s.  by  w.  from  Valen- 
cia, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clariano,  and  near  the  railway  which  connects  Valencia 
with  Madrid.  Linen  and  woolen  fabrics  are  manufactured  here:  there  are  also  numerous 
paper  mills.    Pop.  (comm.),  11,200. 

OHTOUMFT.    See  METAPHTHica. 

OHTOHACKOH,  a  co.  in  extreme  n.w.  Michigan,  bounded  n.w.  by  lake  Superior,  8.w. 
by  Wisconsin  ;  drained  by  the  Montreal,  Ontonagon,  Fire  Steel,  Iron,  Presque  Isle  and 
Kack  rivers;  1842  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  8756.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  covered  with 
forests.    The  mining  of  copper  and  iron  is  the  chief  employment.    Co.  seat,  Ontonagon. 

Oirxrs  PSOBAin)!,  Le.,  the  burden  of  proof,  is  often  a  diiflcult  Question  in  litigation; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  plaintiff  who  institutes  the  suit  is  bound  to  g^ve  proofof  the 
allegations  on  which  he  relies.  There  are  many  nice  and  technical  niles  on  the  subject, 
both  in  suits  and  actions,  which  are  too  minute  to  be  here  stated. 

OKTX,  an  agate  formed  of  alternating  white  and  black,  or  white  and  dark-brown 
stripes  of  chalcraony.  More  rarely,  a  third  color  of  stripes  occurs.  The  finest  speci- 
mens are  brought  from  India.  Onyx  is  in  much  esteem  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
ancients  valura  it  very  his^y,  and  used  it  much  for  cameos.  Many  of  the  finest  cameos 
in  existence  are  of  onyx.  The  name  on^,  however,  appears  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
ancients  more  extensively  than  it  now  is,  and  even  to  striped  calcareous  alabaster,  such 
as  ia  now  called  onyx  marble.  The  tardonyx  of  the  ancients  is  a  variety  of  onyx,  in 
which  white  stripes  alternate  with  stripes  of  a  dark-red  variety  of  camelian,  called  tard  or 
tarda.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  meet  l>eautiful  kinds  of  onyx,  and  is  more  valued  thaa 
camelian.    See  illus.,  Diamonds,  bto.,  vol.  IV. 

OKTX  ItAKBT.E,  a  very  beautiful  material,  which  first  came  into  general  notice  in 
this  country  in  1862,  when  the  French  made  a  large  display  of  it  in  the  international 
exhibition.  It  is  a  stalagmitic  formation,  which  was  discovered  by  the  French  in  making 
roads  in  the  province  of  Oran  in  Algiers.  It  is  a  translucent  limestone,  containing  tracer 
of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  iron ;  Its  specific  gravity  is  3.780.  The  quarries  are  worked 
by  a  company,  and  the  artistic  workmen  of  Fruice  are  tUTDing  it  to  good  account,  in  the 
manufacture  of  very  beautiful  ornamental  works. 

OOLITX  (Or.  egg-stone),  a  variety  of  limestone,  often  veiy  pure  calcareous  spair,  Jis- 
tinguished  by  its  peculiar  structure,  being  composed  of  grains  connected  together  by  » 
calcareous  cement;  the  whole  much  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish.  The  grains  are  not 
unfrequently  hollow.  Many  oolites,  as  in  the  south  of  England,  are  excellent  building- 
stones.  Tl^re  is  no  important  mineralo^cal  differences  oetween  oolite  and  pitdUe,  or 
pea  stone.  Oolite,  as  a  geologiml  term,  is  extended  far  beyond  its  mineralogical  and 
original  signification. 

OOLITE  or  Jurassic  OBOirP  (in  Geology),  an  extensive  and  important  series  of  strata 
of  secondary  age,  underlying  tlie  chalk  formation,  and  resting  on  the  trias.    In  Britain 
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tbey  leceived  the  name  Oolite  because  in  the  district  where  uiey  were  first  examined  and 
described  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  the  limestones  contained  in  them  had  an  oolitic  structure 
(see  foregoing  article).  The  name  Jurassic  lias  been  given  to  them  on  the  continent 
because  the  range  of  the  Jura  mountains  in  tlie  n.  w.  ofSwitzerland  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  tliem.  The  strata  of  the  group  have  been  arranged  in  the  following  order. 
The  maximum  thickness  of  each  division  is  given  in  feet: 

Ufpeb  Oolite. 

Feet. 

1.  Purbeckbeds 200 

2   Portlandbeds  170 

8.  Kimmeridge clay 600 

970 
MiDDLS  Oolite. 

4  Ck>ndr8g 100 

6.  Oxfordclay 000 

~m 

LowKB  Oolite. 

6.  Combiash  ana  forest  marble 80 

7.  Oreat  oolite  and  stonesfleld  slate 150 

8.  Fuller's  earth 150 

9.  Inferior  oolite 260 

680 
Lias. 

10.  Upper  lias 300 

11.  Alarlstone 200 

12.  Lower  lias 600 

1100 
Total 8,490 

It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  the  oolitic  rocks  consist  of  three  extensive  clay 
deposits,  each  of  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  smaller  and  variable  set  of  sands  and  lime- 
stones; the  upper  oolites  resting  on  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  the  coral  rag  on  the  oxford 
clay,  and  the  lower  oolite  on  the  lias. 

1.  The  Purbeck  beds,  unlike  the  other  oolitic  rocks,  are  chiefly  freshwater  deptosits. 
Though  lithologically  they  are  very  similar  throughout,  the  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
tained fossils  have  caused  them  to  be  grouped  into  three  series — upper,  middle, 
and  lower.  Tbe  upper  Purbecks  are  purely  fresh-water,  containing  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  shale,  which  abound  in  shells  of  lake  and  river  moUusca  and  cyprides. 
The  stone  called  Purbeck  marble,  formerly  so  extensively  used  in  the  ornamental 
architecture  of  English  churches  and  other  buildings,  belongs  to  this  division; 
it  consists  of  the  shells  of  Paludinae,  held  together  by  a  somewhat  argillaceous 
paste.  The  middle  Purbecks  are  partly  fresh-water,  ana  partly  brackish  or  marine. 
The  "  cinder-bed,"  composed  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  shells  of  Ottrea  digtorta,  occurs 
in  this  section,  and  near  it  is  the  narrow  layer  from  which  Mr.  Beckles  recently  obtained 
tbe  remains  of  several  mammalia.  The  lower  Purbecks  are  chiefly  fresh-water,  with 
some  intercalated  brackish  or  marine  beds,  and  one  or  two  old  vegetable  soils  called  by 
the  quarrymen  "dirt-beds,"  which  contain  the  stems  of  cycadaceous  and  coniferous 
plants.  2.  The  Portland  beds  consist  of  oolitic  and  other  limestones  interstratifled  with 
clays,  and  passing  below  into  sands  and  sandstones,  from  which  the  well-known  build- 
ing-stone is  obtained,  of  which  St.  Paul's  and  many  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Lon- 
don are  built.  8.  The  Kimmeridge  clay  is  generally  a  dark-^y  bituminous  shale,  with 
intercalated  beds  of  sand,  calcareous  gnt,  and  layers  of  septaria.  Tbe  dark  shale  in  some 
places  passes  into  an  impure  brown  shaly  coal.  4.  Tbe  coral  r^  contains,  as  its  name 
implies,  an  abundance  oi  corals,  in  bluish  limestone  beds  mixed  with  layers  of  calcareous 
grit.  The  Solenhofen  lithographic  stone,  with  its  beautifully  preserved  and  varied  fos- 
sil remains,  belongs  to  this  division.  5.  The  Oxford  clay  is  a  dark-blue  or  blackish  clay 
without  corals  but  having  a  large  number  of  beautifully  preserved  Ammonites  and  Bel- 
emnites.  Beds  of  calcareous  sandstone,  called  Kelloway  rock,  occur  in  its  loxer  portion. 
6.  The  combrash  consists  of  thin  beds  of  cream-colored  limestone,  with  sandstones  and 
clays,  and  the  forest  marble  (so  named  from  Wychwood  forest)  is  composed  of  an  argil, 
laceous  limestone,  with  numerous  marine  fossils,  blue  marls  and  shales,  and  yellow  sili- 
dous  sand.  At  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  the  forest  marble  is  replaced  by  a  considerable 
thickness  of  blue  unctuous  clay.  7.  The  great  oolite  is  coniposed  of  shellv  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  shelly  calcareous  sandstones,  and  the  Stonesfleld  slate  is  a  slightly  oolitic 
shelly  limestone,  which  splits  into  very  thin  stabs,  erroneously  callea  "slates:"  it  is 
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remarkable  for  the  remains  of  terrestria.  reptiles  and  mammals  found  in  it.  The  Bath 
oolite,  a  celebrated  building-stone,  belongs  to  this  division.  8.  The  fuller's-earth  group 
is  a  local  deposit  found  near  Bath;  it  consists  of  a  series  of  blue  and  yellow  shales  and 
marls,  some  of  which  have  properties  fitting  them  for  the  use  of  the  fuller.  9.  The 
inferior  oolite  is  composed  of  a  series  of  beds  of  pisolitic  and  shelly  limestones,  brown 
marl,  and  brown  sandy  limestone,  all  abounding  in  fossils.  10.  The  lias  (q.v.)  is  a  great 
clay  deposit.  It  is  divide<l  into  the  upper  and  lower  lias,  which  consist  of  thin  beds  of 
limestone  scattered  through  a  great  thickness  of  blue  clay,  and,  separating  these  two 
groups,  the  marlstone,  or  calcareous  or  ferruginous  sandstone.  The  lias  abounds  m 
beautifully  preserved  fossils. 

The  oohle  occupies,  in  England,  a  zone  nearly  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
across  the  country  from  Yorkshire  to  Dorsetshire.  lu  Scotland,  patches  of  lias  and 
Oxford  clay  occur  in  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Skye,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
mainland,  and  beds  belonging  to  the  lower  oolite  are  found  at  Brora,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sutherland,  which  contain  an  impure  coal.  The  only  oolite  rocks  in  Ireland  are  a  few 
isolated  patches  in  Antrim,  which  abound  with  the  fossils  of  the  lower  lias.  On  the  con- 
tinent, rocks  of  this  age  occur  in  Germany  and  France,  but  they  have  been  most  exten- 
sively studied  in  the  Jura  mountains,  which,  though  having  a  height  of  6,000  ft.  are 
entirely  composed  of  oolite  and  cretaceous  rocks.  The  strata  are  greatly  bent  and  con- 
torted, and  as  they  approach  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  great  mass  of  which  is  also  formed  of 
oolite,  they  become  completely  metamorphosed  into  clay  slates,  mica  schists,  gneiss,  and 
crystalline  limestones.  Beds  of  oolite  have  been  noticed  in  Cutch,  in  India.  In  Austra- 
lia similar  beds  occur  on  the  western  coast,  and  prol»bly  some  of  the  coal-beds  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  belong  to  the  oolite.  In  both  North  and  South 
America,  fossils,  apparently  of  oolitic  age,  have  been  found;  but  these  deposits  requirt 
to  be  more  exactly  examined. 

The  oolite  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  fossils,  and  is  in  this  respect  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  immediately  preceding  Triassic  and  Permian  periods.  The 
several  fresh-water  deposits,  and  the  ancient  vegetable  surfaces,  contain  the  remains  of  a 
considerable  number  of  plants.  Ferns  still  abound,  and  with  them  are  associated  species 
that  are  evidently  related  to  the  living  genera  eupregnu,  araucaria,  and  zamia.' 

Corals  abound  in  several  of  the  beds.  The  brachiopods  are  the  only  division  of  the 
moUusca  that  is  not  largely  represented.  The  conchifers  and  gasteropods  show  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  new  genera,  which  are  nearer  the  forms  of  the  present  day  than 
those  that  preceded  them.  But  the  remarkable  feature  of  molluscan  life  is  the  enormous 
development  of  the  cephalopods.  Whole  beds  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  their 
shells.  No  less  than  600  species  of  ammonites  have  been  described,  chieflv  from  the 
rocks  of  this  period,  and  the  belemnites  were  also  very  numerous.  The  cnnoids  have 
hecoine  scarce,  but  are  replaced  by  star-fishes  and  sea-urcbins.  The  fresh-water  beds 
contain  the  remains  of  many  insect  forms.  The  heterocercal-tailed  fiE^  give  way  to  the 
more  modem  homocercals,  and  the  true  sharks  and  rays  make  their  appearance,  though 
the  old  cestracionts  are  stOl  represented  by  some  survivers.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  oolitic  period  was  its  reptiles.  The  land,  the  sea,  and  the  air  had  each  their  fitting 
inhabitants  of  this  class.  The  various  species  of  pterodactyles,  some  not  larger  than  the 
bat,  others  surpassing,  in  the  stretch  of  their  membranous  "  wing,"  the  size  of  the  largest 
living  bird,  were  the  terrors  of  the  air;  while  their  allies,  the  monster  idithyosaurs  and 
pleeiosaurs,  held  the  mastery  of  the  waters;  and  the  huge  me^alosaurs,  some  not  less 
than  30  ft.  in  length,  trod  the  earth.  The  few  mammalian  remams  hitherto  found  have 
a  special  interest  from  their  antiquity,  being  the  first  evidence  of  this  high  order  of 
animals  on  the  globe.  They  belong,  apparently,  to  marsupial  animals;  one  species  is, 
however,  supposed  by  Owen  to  have  been  a  hoofed  and  herbivorous  placental  mammal. 

OOTOLkWVm.    See  Ambaoti. 

OOKS,  Karl,  a  Belgian  painter,  was  bom  Jan.  27,  1845,  studied  first  in  the  academy 
at  Antwerp  in  1857  and  remained  there  as  a  pupil  8  years,  completing  his  art  education 
in  the  studio  of  Keyser,  then  director  of  the  a<»demy.  He  received  in  1870  the  second 
Roman  prize  and  continued  his  studies  in  extended  travels  in  Holland,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  He  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  historical  and  portrait  painters  of 
Belgium.  Among  his  portraits  are  "Philip  II.  and  Don  John  of  Austria,"  in  the 
museum  at  Antwerp;  "The  Death  of  the  Doke  of  Alva; "  and  "  Last  Days  of  Rubens." 

00HALA8KA.    See  Ukaxashka. 

OOSAISK.    See  Ubai^k. 

OOBFA    See  Ubfa. 

OOBOA    See  Uroa. 

OOBI,  or  Limpopo  river,  an  important  river  system  of  south-eastern  Africa,  rising  to 
the  w.  of  Pretoria,  In  the  high  plateau  called  the  Magaliesberg,  which  forms  the  north- 
em  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Orange  river.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  its  course,  the 
Limpopo  bounds  on  the  n.  the  Transvaal  territory  which  it  separates  from  British 
South  Africa.  It  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  plateau  in  which  it 
rises,  then  turns  sharply  to  the  s.e.  and  s.,  when  it  ent«rs  the  lowlands.    It  reaches  the 
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Indian  ocean  to  the  n.  of  Delagoa,  In  lat.  2B°  lO*  s.  Its  conrae  ii  about  1000  m.  long, 
and  it  has  nameroas  large  tributaries,  the  Hariqua,  OUfants,  etc  Tet  it  is  difficult  of 
naTlgation,  in  the  dry  season  on  account  of  shallowness,  and  in  the  rainy  season  t>ecaase 
of  the  swiftness  of  its  current  and  the  quantity  of  floating  timber. 

OOBOOKETAH,  town  and  lake.    See  Ubumetah. 

OOSTBBHOirT,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  0 
m.  n.n.e.  from  Breda,  is  situated  in  a  well-wooded,  fertile  district  of  country.  Pop.  '89, 
10,425.  Much  business  is  done  in  the  grain  and  cattle  markets.  There  are  tanyards, 
several  flourishing  beer-brewing  establishments,  potteries,  and  brick  works.  There  is 
also  an  active  trade  in  linen,  wood,  and  agricultural  products.  Oosterhont  hag  a  gram- 
mar-school, and  a  nunnery,  the  Inmates  of  which  employ  themselves  in  teaching  the 
children  of  the  poor.  The  handsome  town-house  and  great  Boman  Catholic  church 
stand  on  the  market-place,  which  is  shaded  with  linden  trees. 

Near  Oosterhont  is  an  extensive  wood,  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Strren  or 
Oosterhont,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Stryen,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
were  not  only  the  town  and  barony  of  Breda,  but  also  the  marquisate  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom. 

OOTAOAWnn)  or  Utakamand,  the  chief  town  in  the  KUgiri  hills,  and  the  great  san- 
itarinm  of  the  Uadras  presidency  and  ttie  summer  headquarters  of  the  Madras  govern- 
ment. These  hills  are  situated  between  11°— 12°  n.  Ut.,  and  76»— T7«  e.  long.  The 
elevation  of  Ootacamund'  is  7,228  feet  above  the  sea;  the  mean  temperatnre  being  about 
49°,  the  maximum  76°,  and  the  minimum  38°.  The  average  rainfall  is  46  inches.  Its 
distance  is  only  about  S60  m.  from  Madras,  and  it  is  easy  of  access,  as  the  railway  now 
conveys  the  traveler  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  town  contains  the  Lawrence  asylum, 
Hobart  park,  the  iMtanical  gardens,  and  recreation  grounds.  The  number  of  European 
settlers  on  these  hills  is  increasing.  There  are  thriving  plantations  of  tea  and  coffee, 
and  the  cinchona  or  quinine  plant.    Pop.  1£,100. 

OOTSnC,  an  Indian  fiber,  derived  from  the  stem  of  damia  ettmta,  a  plant  of  the 
nature!  order  atelepiddiaeea,  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Hindustan.  The  fiber  is  soft, 
white,  silky,  and  strong,  and  is  regarded  as  a  promising  substitute  for  flax. 

OPA^  or  Krao-FiSH,  Lamprit  gyttatut  or  L.  luna,  a  fish  of  the  doiy  (q.v.)  family 
{teida),  occasionally  found  in  the  British  seas,  but  more  common  in  more  northern 
regions,  and  found  not  only  in  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans,  but  also  In  the  Pacific,  as 
on  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  greatly  compressed,  with  small 
thin  scales,  the  mouth  small  and  destitute  of  teeth,  a  single  dorsal  fin  much  elevated  in 
front  and  extending  almost  to  the  tail.  Tltis  fish  attains  a  large  size,  being  sometimes  5 
ft.  lone  and  150  llw.  in  weight.  It  is  brilliantly  colored;  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
and  sides  rich  green,  reflecting  purple  and  gold  in  different  lights,  the  lower  parts  reUow- 
ish-green;  round  yellowish- white  spots  above  and  below  the  lateral  line;  all  the  fins 
bright  vermilion.  The  flesh  is  much  esteemed;  it  is  red  like  salmon,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  it  in  flavor. 

O'PAL,  a  mineral  which  differs  from  quartz  in  containing  from  6  to  18  per  cent  of 
water,  its  only  other  essential  constituent  being  silica,  although  a  little  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  etc.,  is  often  present.  It  is  never  found  crystallized,  and  does  not  exhibit  a  crystal- 
line structure  like  quartz.  It  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  very  easiljr  broken. 
There  are  many  varieties,  which  pass  into  one  another,  so  that  their  precise  limits  cannot 
be  defined,  from  which  has  arisen  no  little  confusion  of  names.  The  finest  kind  is  called 
preeiout  opal  or  noble  opal,  and  sometimes  oriental  opal.  It  is  semi-transparent  or  trans- 
lucent, usually  of  a  bluish  or  yellowish  white  color,  yellow  hy  transmitted  light,  and 
exhibits  a  beautiful  play  of  brilliant  colors,  owing  to  minute  fissures  which  remict  tbo 
light.  It  is  much  valued  for  setting  in  rings,  brooches  etc.,  and  is  polislied  with  a  con- 
vex surface,  never  cut  into  facets,  toth  because  of  its  brittleness,  and  because  its  play  of 
colors  is  thus  best  exiiibited.  The  ancients  valued  opals  very  highly.  The  Roman  sena- 
tor Nonius  preferred  exile  to  giving  up  an  opal  to  Mark  Antony.  This  opal  was  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  ascnbes  to  it  a  value  equal  to  more  than  £100,000  ster- 
ling. The  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Vienna  contains  the  most  celebrated  opal  now  known 
to  exist.  It  b  6  in.  bv  2^  inches.  The  finest  opals  are  almost  all  brought  from 
Easchan  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  found  disseminated  in  a  trachytic  conglomerate. 
They  are  mostly  very  small,  but  even  a  very  small  opal,  if  really  beautiful,  is  worth  four 
or  five  pounds;  and  the  price  increases  very  rapidly  with  increase  of  size.  Precious  opal 
is  found  also  in  Saxony,  in  South  America,  etc.  When  the  colors  are  not  equally  dif- 
fused, but  in  detached  spots,  jewelers  call  it  harlequin  opal.  There  is  a  dark  or  blackid] 
variety,  apparently  tinged  by  oxide  of  iron,  which  occasionally  exhibits  very  beautiful 
reflections,  and  is  then  much  prized.  Oiraeol  (q.v.)  and  eaeholong  (q.v.)  are  Tarielies  of 
opal.  What  lapidaries  call  prime  cFopal  is  clay-porphyry,  or  other  stone  containing  many 
small  grains  of  opal.  It  is  cut  into  slabs,  and  made  into  boxes  and  other  ornamental 
articles,  the  stone  which  contains  the  opals  being  often  artificially  blackened  by  boiling 
in  oil,  and  afterwards  exposing  to  a  moderate  heat. — Common  opal  is  semi-transparent, 
white,  yellow,  green,  red,  or  brown,  and  does  not  exhibit  any  play  of  colors.  It  is  not  a 
rare  mineral,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  clay-porphyry.    Semi-opal  is  more  opaque.     Wood 
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epeU  Is  a  petrifaction,  and  exhibits  the  form  and  stmctore  of  wood,  the  place  of  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  siliceous  mlneraL    ByaXiU  and  mmiliU  are  varieties  of  opal. 

07ATAB,  an  Indian  tribe  alraut  the  Mayo  and  Yaqni  rivers  in  s.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
They  number  abont  30,000,  are  semi-civilized,  and  govern  themselves.  They  are,  how- 
ever, on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  state  government,  and  often  lend  assistance  in 
repeUlng  the  depredations  of  the  Apaches.    They  are  also  known  as  Yaquis  or  Mayos. 

OPEUKA,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Lee  co.,  Ala.;  on  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Western 
of  Alabama,  and  the  Lafayette  railroads;  68  miles  n.e.  of  Montgomery.  It  contains 
a  public  school,  public  library,  national  and  state  banks,  pubHc  parks,  waterworks 
supplied  from  sprmgs,  electric-light  plant,  street  railroad  to  Auburn,  several  mills  and 
cotton  ginneries,  fertilizer  and  brick  works,  and  bottling  works.    Fop.  '90,  3,703. 

OPXLOIT'SAS,  town  and  parish  seat  of  St.  Landry  parish,  La.;  on  the  Sonlhem 
Pacific  railroad;  45  miles  n.w.  of  Baton  Konge.  It  contains  a  high  school,  female 
jistitnte,  convent  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  St.  Mary's  academy,  several  colored 
Khools,  n.  S.  and  parish  court  houses,  state  banks,  cotton  compress,  cotton  oil  and  rice 
mills,  ice  factory,  and  bottling  works.    Pop.  '90, 1,572. 

OFBH-BIIX,  Anaslomwi,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  heron  family  (ardeitUe),  natives  of  the 
East  Indies  and  of  Africa,  remarkable  for  the  structure  of  the  bill,  the  mandibles  being 
In  contact  only  at  the  base  and  tip,  with  a  wide  Interval  between  their  edges  in  the  mid- 
dle.   They  frequent  the  sea-coast  and  rivers,  and  prey  on  fish  and  reptiles. 

OFEBA,  a  musical  drama,  in  which  mnric  forms  an  essential  part,  and  not  a  mere 
accessory  accompaniment.  As  in  the  higher  drama,  poetry  supersedes  the  prose  of  ordi- 
nary life,  so  in  the  opera,  with  perhaps  as  great  artistic  right,  the  language  of  music  is 
introduced  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  probability.  The  libretto  or  words  are,  in  the 
modern  opera,  a  peg  on  wliich  to  hang  the  music,  rather  than  the  music  an  accessory  to 
the  written  drama.  The  component  parts  of  an  opera  are  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  quar- 
tets, choruses,  and  finales,  accompanied  throughout  by  an  orchestra,  and  the  whole  is 
preceded  by  an  instrumental  overture  (q.v.).  Recitative  is  declamation,  which,  in  ita 
succession  of  musical  sounds  and  rhythm,  strives  to  assimilate  itself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  accents  of  speech,  and  therefore  does  not  entirely  conform  to  musical  rhythm. 
The  accessories  of  scenic  representation  are  also  present,  and  a  ballet  (q.v.)  is  also  fre- 
quently introduced.  In  some  of  the  German  operas,  and  in  the  French  opSra  eomiqtu, 
spoken  dialogue  without  music  takes  the  place  of  recitative.  Among  the  different 
varieties  of  the  opera  enumerated  are  the  great  opera  or  opera  *eria,  of  a  dignified  char- 
acter; the  romantic  opera,  embracing  an  admixture  of  the  grave  and  lively;  the  comio 
opera,  or  opera  buffa;  as  well  as  many  intermediate  varieties. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  may  in  part  have  arisen  from  the  Greek  drama,  which  possessed, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  operatic  character:  the  choral  parts  were  sung,  and  the  dia- 
logue was  delivered  in  a  sustained  key,  probably  resembling  operatic  recitative  more  than 
orainary  speech.  The  earliest  extant  example  of  any  composition  resembling  the  lyric 
drama  of  the  moderns  is  Adam  de  la  Hale's  comic  opera  of  Ligievt  Uejeu)  de  Robin  it  da 
Marian,  composed  in  the  13th  c,  the  music  of  which  is  wonderful  for  its  date.  The 
next  appearance  of  anything  like  opera  is  in  the  16th  c,  when  various  musical  dramas 
were  composed  in  the  madrigalesque  style.  An  opera  composed  by  Zarlino  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  at  Venice  when  Henry  III.  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way 
from  Poland  to  France.  About  the  same  time  a  pastoral  called  BafM,  written  by  the 
poet  Rinucci,  was  set  to  music  by  Peri;  and  the  same  poet  and  musician  conjointly  pro- 
duced the  lyric  tragedy  of  La  Morte  di  Euridice,  which  was  represented  at  the  theater  of 
Florence  in  1600.  Claudio  Monteverde,  one  of  a  society  of  amateurs  known  as  the 
"Florentine  academy,"  who  devoted  tlicmselvcs  avowedly  to  the  study  and  revival  of 
Greek  music,  soon  afterwards  produced  his  Orfeo,  a  "favola  di  tnmiea,"  in  whose  per- 
formance an  orchestra  of  no  fewer  tlian  36  performers  was  called  into  requisition,  most 
of  the  instruments  being,  however,  only  lured  in  twos  or  threes,  and  never  more  than  ten 
at  a  time.  From  these  oeginnings,  the  opera  advanced  into  one  of  the  permanent  insti- 
tutions of  Italy — a  development  of  music  at  first  strongly  opposed  in  character  and  style 
to  the  music  of  the  church.  With  the  progress  of  music,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  musi- 
cal instruments  which  went  to  form  the  orchestra,  the  lyric  drama  began,  towards  the 
middle  of  last  century,  to  approach  its  present  character.  Of  the  innumerable  Italian 
operas  of  last  century,  only  Cimarosa's  Matrimonio  Segreto  retains  its  place  on  the  stage. 
Cherubini,  the  first  of  the  more  modem  school,  after  producing  his  QutntoFbbio  aiWiaxi, 
became  naturalized  in  France:  Rossini,  who  succeeded  him  in  Italy,  is  the  greatest  name 
in  the  Italian  opera.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  deliciously  fresh  character  of  the  best- 
known  op>era8of  this  truly  great  musician,  IlBarbiere  diStaglia;  OisUo;  La  Oaaa  Ladra; 
Semiramide;  and  ChiiUaume  Tell.  Next  to  them  rank  the  equally  well-known  works  of 
Bellini,  Norma;  La  Sonnambula;  and  /  Puritani; — Lucia  di  Lammermoor;  Lticrezia 
Borgia;  and  L'EUtir  d'Amore,  the  three  ehtfi-d'cntvre  of  Donizetti,  alone  rivaling  them  in 
public  estimation.  A  newer  school  of  opera  has  recently  sprung  up  in  Italy,  more  grand 
if  less  fresh,  of  which  the  chief  master  is  Verdi,  whose  mrtMnij  Immehodonoior;  ILom- 
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bardi ;  OUllo;  Rigoletto;  Jl  Trovatores  La  Traviata,  and  others  Iu./«  attained  immense 
popularity  in  Italy,  and  wherever  the  Italian  opera  has  been  natoraUzed. 

From  Italy  the  opera  was  introduced  into  Gennany,  where,  more  scientific  and  less 
sensuous  than  in  Italy,  it  flourished  in  opposition  to  national  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
music.  Germany  divides  with  Italy  the  honor  of  perfecting  orchestral  music  and  the 
opera.  Oliick,  educated  in  Italy,  produced  his  Or/eo  in  Yienna,  and  then  went  to  Paris, 
where  the  French  adopted  him  as  the  Enelish  did  Handel.  Hozart  was  the  first 
composer  of  operas  for  the  modem  orchestra ;  Idomeneo,  II  Sernglio,  Le  A'otze  di  Figaro,  Dm 
Giovanni,  and  Zauberflote  are  his  chief  operatic  works,  equalled  by  few  that  have  suc- 
ceeded them.  The  most  important  Germiiii  operas  composed  since  their  date  are  Fiddic 
by  Beethoven;  Der  PreixltiUz,  Euryanthe,  and  Oberon  by  Weber;  Favgl  by  Spohr;  and 
the  mjrgeous  operas  of  Meyerbeer — Robert  le  Diable,  Le»  Huguenot*  and  Le  Prophete,  anci 
L'EtoUe  du  Nord.  Let  Huguenot*,  notwithstanding  its  involving  enormous  difflcultiee  in 
representation,  keeps  its  place  in  every  operatic  theater  in  Europe.  Wagner,  tlie  chief 
exponent  of  a  more  recent  school,  generally  known  as  that  of  the  "music  of  tlie  future," 
has  produced  the  operas  of  Tannh&uter,  Lohengrin,  etc.,  which  enjoy  at  present  a  large 
share  of  public  favor  in  Gennany,  and  have  also  become  known  in  England. 

In  France,  the  earliest  operatic  representation  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  in 
1583.  About  1669  the  abbot  Perria  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing an  opera  in  the  French  language  at  Paris,  and  in  1672  the  privilege  was  trans 
ferrea  to  LuUi,  who  may  be  considerSi  the  founder  of  the  French  lyrical  drama. 
Lulli'a  popularity  continued  during  a  long  period,  and  was  only  put  an  end  to  by_  the 
rise  of  the  German  GlQck,  who,  naturalized  in  Paris,  produced  tnere  his  Iphighiie  in 
Aulid*  and  Aleesie.  It  is  greatly  through  GlQck's  influence  that  the  modem  French 
opera  has  become  what  it  is,  a  composite  work  combining  French,  German,  and  Italian 
elements.  Its  best-known  productions  include  Mfihul's  Joaeph,  Halevy's  Juive,  Aubcr's 
MatanieUo,  Fra  Diavolo,  and  Diaman*  de  la  Couronne,  and  Gounod's  recent  opera  of 
Fault,  The  Italian  opera,  introduced  in  Paris  in  1646  by  cardinal  Mazarin,  ana  super- 
seded in  1670,  was  revived  in  the  beginning  of  the  prestat.  centuiy,  and  has  since 
flourished  side  by  side  with  the  nationafopera  of  France. 

The  possibility  of  a  national  English  opera  seems  first  to  have  been  shown  by  Ptir- 
cell,  who,  through  Humphreys,  had  learned  much  from  Lulll.  His  music  to  Dtyden's 
King  Arthur  is  very  beautiful,  though  kept  throughout  subordinate  to  the  business  of 
the  drama.  TJu  &ggar't  Opera,  as  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  was  a  selection  of  the 
airs  most  popular  at  the  time.  It  has  retained  its  place  on  the  stage,  as  also  has  Dr 
Arnc's  Artaxerxei,  a  translation  from  Metastasio  adapted  to  music  rich  in  melodv.  The 
importation  of  the  Italian  opera  put  a  stop,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  furtlier  development 
of  an  opera  in  England.  In  1706  ArnnoS,  with  English  words  adapted  to  Italians  airs, 
was  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1710  Almahide,  wholly  in  Italian,  was  performed 
exclusively  by  Italian  singers  at  the  Haymarket  theater;  and  a  succe.'ssion  of  attempts 
of  the  kind  ended  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Italian  opera.  The  arrival  of 
Handel  in  England  decioed  the  future  progress  of  the  opera.  That  great  master  was 
during  the  CTeater  part  of  his  life  an  opera  composer  and  opera  manager.  He  composed 
for  the  London  stage  no  fewer  than  44  operas,  German,  Italian,  and  English.  These 
now  forgotten  operas  were  of  course  not  the  complex  compositions  of  a  later  period, 
which  could  not  have  been  performed  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments. A  recitative  was  set  to  music  nearly  as  fast  as  the  composer  could  put  notes  on 
paper,  and  the  songs  were  accompanied  in  general  by  only  one  violin  and  bass,  the  com- 
poser sitting  at  the  harpsichord,  and  supplying  what  was  wanting.  From  Handel's  time 
onwards,  the  opera  flourished  as  an  exotic  in  Britain,  the  singers  being  foreign,  and  the 
works  performed  being  either  Italian  or  occasionally  German  or  Prencli.  Attempts 
crowned  with  some  measure  of  success  have  latterly  been  made  to  cstablif^h  an  opera  of 
a  national  character  in  England.  Balfe's  Bohemian  Qirl  and  Bote  of  Casti't  are  llie  l)est 
works  which  this  school  has  produced,  and  have  attained,  with  otner  operas  by  Balfe, 
Wallace,  and  Macfarren,  a  considerable  measure  of  popularity.  See  Homrtb'a  Memoir* 
<lfthe  Opera  (London,  1851);  8.  Edward's  History  of  the  O.  (1862);  Grove's  Diction' 
ary  of  Murie  ;  Upton's  The  Standard  Operas  (188S). 
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